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ABBEYS:  Crowland,  224.  278;  Dale, 
304,  341;  Newbattle,  183;  St.  Alban's, 
see  "  Cathedra-ls  ;  "  Sweetheart,  612  ; 
Tewkesburv,  23,  129,  305  ;  Tborney,  224, 
2at;  Thornton  (St.  Mary's),  52;  Tin- 
tern,  184 

Abingdon :  sewage  farming  at,  466  ;  water 
supply,  280 

Absorbent  power  of  woods,  714 

Abuses  of  Portland  cement,  uses  and,  446 

Academy  :  2 ;  new  President,  519 ;  (elec- 
tion of),  525;  prizes  distribution,  605, 
629 

Accessible  drain  trap,  an,  230 

Aocoromodatiou,  church,  24S 

Act  of  Vandalism,  an,  278,  306 

Address  of  president  R.I.B.A.,  523,  526; 
and  cumpetition^,  574,  599 

Esthetic  effect,  slate  and  copper  roofs,  548 

Airreements:  stamped,  148,  202,  229,  254, 
307,  358,  383,  410 ;  unstamped,  94 

Air,  steam,  and  gas  engines,  381 

Albert :  bridge,  toll- compensation  oaae, 
685  ;  hall,  proposed  fine  art  exhibition 
at,  576 

Alderman's-walt,  fatal  fall  of  arch  in,  230, 
233 

Alfred  the  Great's  palace,  501 

Alleged :  incompleteness  of  arbitrator's 
award,  68 ;  neglect  (at  Peterborough 
cathedral),  629  (by  a  surveyor)  439 

Almshouses,  Clifton  (Hills'),  437 

Alrewas  and  Wichnor,  103 

Alterations  :  at  St,  Mary-le-Bow  ch.,  469  ; 
to  plans,  547 

Amalgamation  of :  London  gas  oompanies, 
175 ;  water  colour  societies,  602 

Amateur  painting  on  porcelain  and  pottery 
competition,  448 

America,  hydraulic  construction  in,  5 

American :  and  British  anonymous  criti- 
cism, 572,  573,  600 ;  institute  of  archi- 
tects, 679 ;  jerry  builders,  391 ;  timber, 
307,  384,  410 

Ancient :  buildings,  restoration  of,  677  ; 
capital  of  Ulysses,  317;  Egyptians,  689  ; 
land  survey,  the  most,  151 ;  monuments 
bill,  6«4 

Animal  representations,  grotesque,  173 

Annual  reports :  iastitutiou  of  civil  engi- 
neers, 694  ;  science  aud  art  department, 
341 

Anonymous  criticism,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, 572,  573,  600 

Another :  reredos  case,  628 ;  unsatisfactory 
competition,  600 

Anti-corrosive  paste,  Harrison's,  335 

Antiquaries,  Newcastle  society  of,  487 

Antiquities :  aud  fine  art,  loan  collection 
of  Coruish,  304  ;  Assyrian,  Mr.  Rassam's, 
255;  Paris  exhibition,  150,  205,  232,  283 

Antwerp  fine  arts  palacg  competn.,  Iu4 

Apocalyptic  art,  331 

Approaches,  southern,  of  Waterloo  bridge, 


Arbitrator's :   awa 

68 ;  fees,  628 
Arch:  307;   fatal  fall  of  in  Bishopsgate, 
230  233 
*  Archffiological :  103,  1S3,  251,  264.  304,  318, 
341,   368,   407,   530  ;    and  art    museum, 
Oxford  (proposed),  714  ;  association,  557, 
612,  (at  Wisbech),  197,  223  ;  associations 
(Cambrian),  228,   (Yorkshire)  228;  con- 
gresses, 41;  discoveries  in   St,  Just  and 
Sennen,   625 ;  institute,   royal,  65,  (aud 
restoration)  123,   (at  Northampton)  99, 
124;  societies  (Berks),  290,  (Bristol  and 
Gloucester)  117,  130,  (Bucks)  130,  (Essex 
and  Suffolk)  171,  (Kent)  117, 130,  (Leices- 
tersh.)  117,  (Somerset)  228 
Archaeologists  at  Durham  cathedral,  318 
Archieology  in  Northants,  530 
Arches,  307 

Architect :  a  well-paid  amateur,  306.  357  ; 
diocesan,  Sir  E.  Beckett  as  an,  255  ;  of 
Wollaton  hall,  712;  or  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 688,  691 ;  what  is  an,  333,  356 
Architects  :  and  artists,  awards  to  at  Paris 
exhibition,  421;  and  corporations,  411  ; 
charges,  519,  68i  ;  commission,  a  medie- 
val, 264;  institutes  (American).  679; 
(Glasgow),  408;  (royal  British),  441,  46t, 
523,  526,  582,  636,  637;  legal  responsi- 
bilities of,  709  ;  nowhere  nowadays,  155 ; 
perils  from  informal  instructions,  520, 
548  ;  the  confureuce  of  and  surveyors  to 
local  au'.horilies,  2t 
Architectural :  and  medical  profossinns, 
combititd  aci  ion  of,  576 ;  association,  394, 
447.  465,  497.  5.-i.=l.  609,  638,691,  (black- 
balling at)  555,  tiOl,  680.  (ballotin..')  -M, 
711.(diflcnAsions  at)  711,  (in  York^liM  . 
8,  15t.  ls2,  2m8.  (sketchbook)  175;  h 
ciations( Leeds).  171,  487, 598.  (Nortlinm 
175,  557 ;  awards,  University  College,  I'o  ; 
misrepresentation,  418;  museum  (and 
Scott  memorial),  42,  (sketching  club) 
602;  re:*to  rat  ions,  discussions  on  modern, 
602  ;  scholars.  Academy,  42 ;  societies 
(Edinburgh),  4^7,  (Exeter)  462  ;  works, 
new  German,  685 
Architecture :  acaflemy  lectures  on,  685  ; 
domestic  Rutlandshire,  76  ;  Elizabethan, 
471 ;  Englit>h,  studies  in,  465 ;  in  the  City, 
312  ;  Italian,  3*1 ;  near  Charing-cross, 
moflom,284;  Piiriaian,  at  Paris  exhibi- 
tion,  73 ;  popular  dictionary  of,  8 
Are  more  metropolitan  bridges  wanted  ? 


,For  Index  to  Illustrationa  see  Page  VII.] 


Arsenic  in  soot,  685 

Art :  and  the  clergy,  421 ;  apocalyptic,  331 ; 
at  social  science  congress,  436 ;  early 
Christian,  601 ;  English,  present  tenden- 
cies of,  630 ;  exhibitions,  Sunday,  337  ; 
galleries,  Liverpool,  290 ;  H.  Hcrkoiner 
on,  491 ;  keramic,  in  Japan,  288  ;  lec- 
tures and  discussions,  495.  546,  575 ;  loan 
collection  (proposed  in  London),  3y5, 
(Paris  exhibition)  150, 205,  232,  283  ;  pro- 
motion, Taylor  bequest,  384  ;  relics  (and 
religious  emblems),  181,  (royal  English 
on  continent)  316 ;  representations  of 
Death,  547 ;  schools'  competition,  na- 
tional, 147.  207,  306 

Artificial  marble,  75 

Artisans'  dwellings :  act,  the,  63 ;  designs 
for,  42 

Artists  :  and  architects,  awards  to  at  Paris 
exhibition,  421 ;  Cypriote,  121 ;  exhibition 
by  society  of  British,  579 

Arts  :  manufactures  and  mines,  90 ;  Society 
of,  and  weod  carving,  602 

Ash  closets,  self-acting  cinder-sifting,  630 

Ashdown,  the  late  John,  230,  255 

Ashford  bd.  schls.  competitn.,  76,  104 

Aske,  improvements  at,  515 

Associations;  archaeological  (British),  197. 
223, 557, 612,  (Cambrian)  228,  (Yorkshire) 
228  ;  architectural,  8,  154,  182,  208,  394, 
447,  465,  497,  555,  601,  609.  638.  680,  6^i4. 
691,711.  (Birmingham)  465,  (Leeds)  171. 
487,  598,  (Northern)  175,  557  ;  brick  and 
tile  masters  ( North  Staff. ) .  42  ;  Briti-:h, 
170,  180;  diocesan  (Chichester),  682; 
master  builders  (Liverpool),  547,  (na- 
tional) 210 ;  municipal  and  sanitary 
engineers  and  surveyors,  102 ;  social 
science,  335,  436,  444 

Assurance  offices  :  Gresham,  Poultry,  694 ; 
Prudential,  Holborn,  8 

Assvrian  :  antiquities,  new,  255  ;  bronzes, 
473 

Aston  public  buildings  competn,  8,  251,  257 

Asylums  :  Darenth  imbecile,  682  ;  Glouces- 
tershire, Bai-nwood,  422  ;  supt.  actinir  as 
architect,  306 ;  thi'ee  counties',  Baldock, 
228 

Athos,  Mount,  monasteries  of,  45 

Avonmouth  dock,  near  Bristol,  499 

Awards:  architectural,  University  coll., 
25  ;   Paris  exhibition,  421,  546 

Ayrshire  lake  dwelling,  an,  5U0 

BAILEY,  the  late  Chas.,  384 
Bakers'  ovens,  411 

Balloting  at  the  Association,  684,  711 
Baltimore:   foolhardy    building    at,    26; 

steam  factory  for  brickmaking,  255 
Bangor  cathedral :  great  bell,  548  ;  memo- 
rial pulpit,  227 
Banking  premises  :   Edinburgh,  252  ;   Lof- 

tus-in-Cleveland,  22  ;  Salisbury,  236 
Bankrupts'  propertv,  628 
Barnack  church,  128,  169 
Barnsley  mechanic's  inst.  library,  76 
Barracks,  Fulford,  York.  305,  4S9 
Barrows,  British,  in  North  Wilt?,  341,  36S 
Basilica,  exhumation  of  an  Italian,  251 
Bath  city  architect  and  the  new  bridge,  576 
Baths,  Camden  Turkish,  558 
Battens,  slating,  174 

Battersea  :  bridge  toll-compensation  case, 
685 ;  Burlington  colonnade  at,  630  ;  ves- 
try hall  competition,  355 
Beckett,  Sir  E. :  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  393  ; 

as  a  diocesan  architect,  255 
Bedford  new  shire  hall,  437 
Belfast  harbour,  499 
Belgium  and  England,  bells  of,  462 
Bells :    Bangor  cathedral,  548  ;    Llandaff 
do.,  4i0;  of  Belffium  and  England,  462  ; 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  384 
Benevolent  institutions :  builders',  96,  499, 

576  ;  builders'  clerks,  340 
Berks  archge.  and  archi.  socy.,  290 
Berlin  transparent  tableaux,  .521 
Bidder,  the  late  Geo.  Parker,  .334 
Bideford  fine  arts  exhibition,  204 
Billingsgate,  electric  lighting  at,  577 
Birkbeck  bnildincr  society.  69 
Birmingham  ;  and  miiiland  institute.  251  ; 
architectural      assocn.,     465  ;      master 
buiUers*  society,  491 ;  sanitary  progress 
in.  95 


Blackburn  high-level  water  supply,  713 
Blackness  of  buildings,  new  theory  as  to, 

17 1 
I    I  ■  .|i  ol  pavilion  and  winter  garden,  52 
'     in  1  ■stiniog, cocoa  hotel  competn,  584 
i,  sanitary  matters  at,  68 

house,  Harrow  school,  8 ;  -up 


!ido.\ 


,519 


Board  :  room  and  offices,  Holborn,  145  ; 
school  drawings  exhibition,  London,  473 

Board  schools :  Ashford,  76, 104  ;  Beau  vale, 
332;  Bclper,  171,  252;  Cannock,  3i'7  ; 
Clee-with-Weelsby,  547;  Croydon,  28; 
Fenton,  121 ;  Glasgow,  175  ;  Gloucester, 
463  ;  Grt.  Usworth,  277  ;  Henllys.  492  ; 
Heworth,  515 ;  Hinckley,  277  ;  Liver- 
pool, 119,  .332  ;  Llandudno,  8,  228  ;  Low 
FaU,  254;  Nottingham,  28,  65,  317,368, 
394,  502;  Paignton,  631;  Rugby.  408; 
Smcthwick,  277 ;  Soutliey,  Fon-st  of 
Dean,  422;  Spalding,  .355.  487;  St. 
Mary's,  Southampton,  171;  Widues,  517 


Bodmin  tovm  hall  competition,  65,  67,  94, 

119.  173,  201 
Bombay,  panels  for  statue.  280 
Bones  in  Rothwell  crypt,  126,  127 
Bootle,  borings  for  water  at,  253 
Borings,  water  :  Bootle,  253  ;  Turnford,  713 
Boulogne  deep  sea  harbour,  253,  261 
Bow  church,  Cheapside,  alterations  to,  469 
Bowdon  chapel  competition.  109 
Bowers'  process  for  preserv.ation  of  iron,  175 
Boyle,  the  late  Robert,  308 
Boyi*'  home,  Shefford,  76 
Bradford,  new  hotels  at,  252,  682 
Brassey,  Thos.,  on  science  and  .art,  3n8 
Brick!    and   tile    masters    (North   Staff.) 
assocn.,  42;  machine.  440,  464  ;  making 
by  steam,  255;  manuiacturers,  damages 
against  for  smoke  nuisance,  713  ;  walls, 
efilorescence  on,  91 
Brickfields,  employment  of  children  in,  202 
Bricks :   of  Tarying  thickness,    120 ;    salt 

stains  in,  519 
Bridges  :  Forth,  70,  358  ;  Glasgow  harbour 
(rail way), 639;  Gloucester-gate,  148  ;  our 
metropolitan,  are  more  wanted  ?  633  ; 
Rochester,  264;  Salford,  520;  Severn, 
289 ;  Waterloo,  308,  3S9 
Bridlington  :    drainage  competition,  384  ; 

quay,  sea  defences  competitn.,  6S2 
Briyade  depot,  Hounslow,  683 
Brighton:  building  in,  123  ;  picture  exhi- 
bition, 281 ;  redecoration  at  pavilion,  714 
Bristol  :    aud    Gloucester    archx-ological 
socy.,  117,    130 ;    operative  conference, 
263;  subui-ban,  285 
British:    almanack  and  companion,  611; 
and  American  anonymous  criticism,  572, 
573,  600;  archaeological  institute,  197,  223, 
557,  612  ;  architects,  royal  institute,  441, 
464,    523,    526,   582,    636,    637 ;    artists, 
society  of,  exhibition,  579  ;  association, 
■    170,   180 ;  barrows  in   North  Wilts,  341, 

368  ;  watering  places,  337 
Broach  spire,  67 
Brompton  oratory  competition,  23,  69, 104, 

130,  146.  184.253,  278,502 
Bronzes,  Assyrian,  473 
Broseley  roofing  tile,  red,  464 
Brown  oak,  712 
Brown's  drain  trap,  230 
Buckingham  water-gate,  neglected  state  of, 

148 
Bucks  archaaological  society,  130 
Builder :  a  fraudulent,  603 ;  committed  to 

prison,  308 
Builders:  benevolent  institution,  96,  499, 
576;  clerks  do.,  340;  jerry,   American, 
391;  master    (Birmingham    socy.),   491. 
(Liverpool      assocn.)       547,      (national 
a«30cn.)   210;    powers  of  vestries  over, 
686  ;  sand,  sewage  deposits  as,  465 
Building :   act,  nice  point  under,  359  ;  bye- 
laws,  infringement  of,  577;  estates,  440; 
geometry  applicable  to  works  of.  679  ; 
haste   in,    151 ;    in    Brighton,    123 ;    in 
Oxford,      a     year's,     392  ;      in    Oxford- 
street,   a  sanitary,  393 ;  materials   (che- 
mistry  of),    4,    47.    (coloured)     9S,    (of 
Wallachia    and     Moldavia)    49  ;    News 
desiguing  club,   303,  461,   518,  530,  571, 
5S4,    694 ;    on     stilts,    143 ;    opei-ation=i, 
damag-es  for.  412 ;  rcguljitions,  new,  at 
Glasgow,  530;  society   c;ise.    713;  trade 
(and  Bristol  operatives'  couference),  263, 
(in  West  of  England)  598;  trades'  direc- 
tory. 422 
Build'iues  :    ancient,  restoration  of,  677  ; 
early  dates  on,  600;  in  Midiao,  remains 
of,   637;    measuring,   279;    panic-proof, 
420  ;  ^protection  of  from  lightning,  233, 
303 
Burgess,  J.  Tom.  presentation  to,  26 
Burges',  W..  new  house,  Holland-park,  520 
Buried  basilica,  exhumation  of,  2.'il 
Burlington  colonnade  at  Battersea,  630 
Burnard,  the  late,  N.  N.,  630 
Burnley  :  cement  from  sewerage  at,  491  ; 

fall  of  premises  at,  289 
Business  premises:    Bradford,   544;    Car- 
lisle, 544;  Fenchurch-avenue,  640;  New 
Bond-street,   640 ;   Newgate-street,  448  ; 
Shoreditch,  41 

CABURN,  Mfc.,  escavaUons  on,  65. 181 

CiEsar's  camp,  Folkestone,  excavations  in, 
181 

Calvert's,  mechanics'  almanuck.  501 

Caml»erwell  guardians  and  their  architects, 
520,548 

Cambrian  archreological  assncn.,  228 

Cambridge  :  All  SS.  memorial  cross,  210  ; 
archfeologists  amongst  the  colleges,  226, 
227  ;  Cavendish  college,  41  ;  college 
building  works,  305  ;  failure  of  concrete 
at,  446  ;  sew.>rage  of,  466,  547 

Camden  Turkish  baths,  558 

Camps  :  Cfesar's,  Folkestone,  181  ;  Ches- 
terton, 225  ;  Irchester,  125,  530 

Canon's  Ashby.  129 

Canterbury  cathedral,  464 

Capital  of  Ulysses,  ancient,  317 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  aerostation,  413 

Carlatton,  sepulchral  slab,  264,  306.  333 

Carlisle :  cathedral,  old  nave.  447  ;  Roman 
slab  at,  575  ;  sewerage  works,  684 

Carmarthen  lychgate  competition,  515,  584 

Carrara  marblc.'iS 

Carving  in  wood,  classes  for,  602 

Caryatides,  48 

Casement,  48 


Cases,  show,  and  shop.  50 
Cast  of  our  obelisk,  taking  a,  148 
Cattle  :    48  ;     Archdale     (tumuli),    318  ; 
Ashby,  127 ;    Acre   (castle   and  priory), 
200 ;    Rising,     224 ;     Colchester,     49 ; 
Fotheringhay.  128  ;  Northampton,  100  ; 
Rockingham,  128;  Wisbech,  199 
Catacomb.'',  49 
Catenary,  49 

Cathedral :  49 ;  for  Southwark,  a,  523 
Cathedrals  :  Bangor,  227, 548  ;  Canterbury, 
464 ;  Carlisle,  U7 ;  Chichester,  518 ; 
Cologne,  521 ;  Cork  (St.  Finn  Barre),  67 ; 
Coutances,  448.  502 ;  Dunblane,  612 ; 
Durham,  318,  463  ;  Edinburgh,  487  ;  Ely, 
198  ;  Exeter,  24.  67  ;  Gloucester,  93  ; 
Hereford,  130,  156  ;  Kirkwall,  147  ;  list 
of  EnglUh,  49  ;  Llandaff,  440,  491;  Nor- 
wich,  21 ;  Peterborough.  21,  629  ;  Spires, 
203;  St.  Alban's,  93.  121.  169,203,410, 
492,  579,  582,  597,  627,  6.30,  678,  708; 
St.  Paul's,  50,  72,  3S4,  412,  (old)  210  ; 
Truro,  181,  227,  236,  519.  584,  631,  640  ; 
Tuam  (Episco.),  409  ;  Winchester,  95  ; 
Worcester,  253  ;  York,  209,  358,  359 
Cattle  :  shed.  152  ;  stall  iron  fittings,  630 
Caviedium,  152 

Cavendish  college,  Cambridtre,  41 
Ceiling:  152;  testing  of  Leigh's  fireproof. 


308 


,412 


Cemetery :  Bridgwater,  171 ;  chapel,  152, 

(painting)  307  ;  drainage  of,  440 
Cenotaph,  152 

Central-area  churches,  six,  607 
Centreing,  152 
Centrolinead,  153 
Ceramics,  Worcester,  413 
Cesspool :  628 ;  ventilating,  307 
Chancel.  153 

Channels,  open,  motion  of  water  in,  288 
Chantry,  153 

Chapels  :  Askern  (Wesleyan),  171  ;  Avon- 
wick,  171;  Bowdon  (Bapt.),  104,  710; 
Brock-road,  Guernsey  (Wesln.).  492; 
Chelmsford  (Congl.),  682  ;  Cotham 
(Wesln.),  305  ;  Enston-road,  W.C.  (Ton- 
bridse  Congl.),  23  ;  Falsgrave  (Wesln,), 
42,  710;  Gresford  (Wesln.),  530;  Hackney 
{Prim.  Meth.),  309;  Halifax,  South- 
parade,  176;  Hereford  (Wesln.),  683; 
Kilburn  (Bible  Christian),  252;  Lang- 
ham-place  (Grosvenor),  712;  Leicester 
(Wesln.),  290;  Manchester  (Wesln.),  408; 
Morley  (Congl).  305,  (Wesln.)  22; 
Moses-gate,  Bolton  (Wesln),  305  ;  New- 
hall  (Prim.  Meth.),  382;  Newnham  Pad- 
dox  (R.  C),  201  ;  New  Normanton 
(R.C.).  575;  Oswestry  (Welsh  Wesln.), 
145;  Oxford  (Wesln.),  438;  Penmaeu- 
mawr  (Conel.),  252;  Rochester  (ancient 
bridge),  264;  Savoy,  263;  Seacomhc 
(Presbtn.),93;  Shoreditch  (Bapt.  Taber- 
nacle), 492  ;  Sneyd-park,  Bristol  (Congl.), 
263;  Southport  (Wesln.),  382  ;  South- 
wark (Wesleyan),  409  ;  Tewkesbury 
(Wesln.),  23  ;  Truro  (Prim.  Meth),  712; 
Tulse-hUI,  S.W.  (Wesln.),  422  ;  Tyntes- 
field  (private),  .394  ;  Walsall  (Bapt.),  120 
Chapter  :  houses,  65,  153  ;  of  transition- 
ists,  89  ;  on  roofs  of  Renaissance,  364, 
390  ;  on  some  kinds  of  timber,  260,  315, 
338 
Charges :  architects',  519,  684 ;  professional^ 

67.95 
Chariug-cross,  modern  architecture  near, 

284 
Chateau,  St.  Louis  (new),  Quebec,  422 
Cheapside,  alterations  to  Bow  ch.,  469 
Cheltenham,  social  science  association  at, 

335,  436,  444 
Chemistry  of  building  materials.  4.  47 
Chesnut  and  oak  timber,  356,  .583.  409, ' 
Chester,  new  Nisi  Prius  court,  117 
Chesterton  camp,  225 
Chichester  :  cathedral.  Dean  Hook  clock, 

518  ;  diocesan  assocn.,  GS2 

ChUdren,  employment  of  in  brickfields,  202 

Chimney :  249  ;  flues,  334,  353  ;  shafts  (c' 

cular,  diminncion  of),  92,  (factory)  557  ; 

stalk,  334.  358.  411 

China  painting,  501 

Chinese  snuff-bottle  collection,  a,  393 

Choir  :  153  ;  screen,  249 

Christian  art,  early,  601 

Church :    accommodation,    249 ;    builder, 

the,  501 ;  building  societies  (Chichester), 

682.  (incorpoi-ated)  118,  545,  (LUndaff) 

683,  (York)  626 ;  congress  (Sheffield), 
340 ;  restoration,  684,  712 ;  yard  garden, 
Newington,  S.E.,  202,  488 

Churches:  Aberdeen  (St.  Nicholas*  spire), 
599;  Accrington  (Christ  ch.),  336  ;  Ais- 
kew  (R.C.),  66  ;  Alphington,  117  ;  Al- 
tofts  (St.  Mary  Magd.),  489;  Ardagh 
(St.  Brigid.  R.C.),  76;  Arundel  (R.C.), 
174;  Ashton-under-Lyne  (Holy  Trinity), 
117 ;  Aylesford  (St.  Peter),  489  ;  Bar- 
nack, 128,  169  ;  Bassenthwaite  (St.  John 
Evang.),  332;  Beer  (St.  Michael),  171; 
Belfast  (Presbn.),  382;  Belper  (Christ 
ch.),355;  Bicknoller.  547;  Bishopsgate 
(St.  Helen),  147,  172,  201,  335;  Black- 
bum  fCongl.),  305  ;  Bolsover,  117  ;  Boo- 
tle (Congl.),  682,  (St.  John)  464  i 
Brampton  (St.  Martin),  548 ;  Brent- 
wood (St.  Paul).  544  ;  Bridgerule  (St. 
Bridget),  228;   Brighton  (Congl.),  438, 
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(St  Mary)  437  ;  BrixwortU,  101 ;  Broad 
Hinton  (St.  Peter),  437;  Brompt'.B 
(oratory),  23,  69,  104,  1.30,  146,  184,  2o3, 
278,  602  ;  Buokland  Newton,  557  ;  Bur- 
ford  ;i42  ;  Burton  Leonard.  573  ;  Cam- 
bridgo,  226  ;  Caatle  Ashby,  127  ;  Castor, 
225  ,°Cliastleton  (St.  Mary),  492  ;  CUeip- 
side  (St.  Mary-le-Bow),  469;  Chipping 
Norton,  489 ;  Cleeton,  332 ;  CogonUoe, 
127  •  Coleshill,  408 ;  condemned  City, 
584 ';  Conway.  277,  357  ;  Cotterstock, 
128 ;  Covent-garden  (St.  Paul),  335 ; 
Coversham,  545;  Crewe  (Chriat  oh.), 
145;  Crofton,  386;  Crowlaud  (abbey), 
224,  ^78;  Doune  (St.  Modoc),  277; 
Drogheda  (St.  Mary  Magd.,  B.C.).  332  ; 
Dublin  (Ball  Memorial),  GS2 ;  Dunston 
(St.  Leonard),  437  ;  Karls  Barton,  127 ; 
Eaat  Haddon,  22  ;  Easton  Maudit  (SS. 
Peter  and  Paul),  129;  Edgehill(Congl.), 
305-  Edinburgh  (German),  683;  Egre- 
mont  (St.  John),  ISl  ;  Eieter  (St. 
James),  489;  Falkirk  (U.P.),  336;  Fel- 
sham,  626  ;  Finedon,  12H  ;  Fittleton,  421 ; 
Fotheringhay,  128;  Gal  way  (St.  Igna- 
tius), 355  ;  Garway,  573  ;  Glasgow  (Bel- 
haven,  U.P.),  694,  (U.P.)  -463;  Gran- 
shaw  (Wesln.),  408  ;  Oranton,  93;  Great 
Brinc^on,  100  ;  Halifax,  332  ;  Halkin 
(St.  Mary  Virgin),  515;  Hand»worth, 
355  ;  Harlestone,  100  ;  Hastings 
(Congl.),66;  Haughley(St.  Mary),  US; 
Haworth,  714;  Haxbv.  22;  Hei^him 
(St.  Bartholomew).  (i>3  ;  Helmingham, 
264  ;  Higham  Ferrers.  125  ;  High  Bray, 
516  ;  Holdenby,  101 ;  Holme  Pierrepomt, 

437  ;  Hugglescotc,  66  ;  Humber,  599  ; 
Hyde  (Unitn.),  710;  Inchioore  (St. 
Mary,  B.C.),  626;  Ipswich  (St.  Law. 
rence),  360,  (Upper  Orwell-st.)  631  ; 
Irthlingborough,  126  ;  Islip,  126 ;  Kears- 
ley  (New  Jemsalem),  626  ;  Kensal- 
green(St.  Jnde),  118;  Kirkstall  (CongL), 

438  ;  Landbeach,  516  ;  Langho  (St.  Leo- 
nard), 290;  Lee,  S.E.  (St.  Margaret), 
530;  Leeds  (TJ.  Free  Meth.),  65;  Leo- 
minster (priory),  252 ;  Leverington,  197 ; 
Lewisham  (St.  George,  Perry-hill),  573  ; 
Little  Horkesley  (S8.  Peter  and  Paul), 
252  ;  Littleover,  384  ;  Liverpool  (Our 
Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel),  93  ;  Llangunnoch, 
277  ;  Llanywvnech,  438  ;  London,  411, 
(St.  Sepulchre,  B.C.)  629,  (SS.  Auffus- 
tineand  Faith,  E.G.),  382;  Lostwithiel 
(St.  Bartholomew),  3a2  ;  Loughborough 
(Holy  Trinity),  408  ;  Lowick,  126;  Lynn, 
223;  Lytham  (St.  Peter,  R.C.),492;  Mae<i- 
brook,  (St.  John  Evang.),  252  ;  Ma^huU 
(St.  Andrew),  93  ;  Manchester  (St. 
Bride).  145  ;  Marple  (AU  SS.),  516  ;  May- 
field  (Free),  22,  382 ;  Middlesborough 
(St.  Marv,  R.C.),  277;  Milland,  408; 
Milton,  Devon  (Holy  Spirit),  201;  Ma- 
bourne  (St.  Andrew',  577  ;  Mottiugliam 
(St.  Peter),  8  ;  Moulton,  290;  Nettleton, 
466  ;  Newington.by-Hnll  (St.  John 
Bapt.),  145;  Northampton  (St.  Law- 
rence). 409,  (St.  Michael)  264,  (St.  Peter) 
100,  (St.  Sepulchre)  126;  North  Ken- 
sington (CShristch.),  184;  North  Pether- 
ton  (St.  Mary),  104  ;  Norwich  (St.  Peter 
Mancroft),  69;  organs  in,  610,  638; 
Orsdal  (St.  Clement),  332;  Osbaldwick, 
22,  118  ;  Osnev  (St.  Frideswide),  236  ; 
Ottcry  (St.  Mary),  305;  Overton,  355, 
360 ;  Parracombe,  489 ;  fenycae  (St. 
Thomas),  683;  Perth  (North,  U.P.), 
515;  PiccadiUy  (St.  J.imes),  415;  Ports- 
wood  (Christ  ch.,  Highfield),  489;  Pri- 
vett  (Holy  Trinity),  41;  Purston  (St. 
Thomas),  23;  Rainford  (AU  SS.),  516; 
Kathfarnham  (R.C.),  342;  Rannds,  126; 
Ravensthorpe,  172;  Rothley  (St.  John 
Bapt.),  93;  Eothwell,  127;  Bnahden, 
125;Rnshall,  516;  Rushton  (All  SS.), 
128;  Eye,  96,  119;  Salisbury  (Congl.), 
23,  (St.  Thomas)  201 ;  Sandown,  360  ; 
Sandringham,  224,  «2;  Sevenoaks  (St. 
Nicholas),  626;  Shaw  (St.  Mary),  172  ; 
Sheffield  (Sale  Memorial),  355  ;  sis 
central  area,  607 ;  Slough,  355  ;  South 
Bermond9ey(St.  Augustine),  US  ;  Sonth- 
port  (St.  Luke),  228;  Spalding  (SS. 
Mary  and  Nicholas),  225 ;  Speenhamland 
(St.  Mary).  305;  Spratton,  101;  Stam- 
ford, 226 ;  Stanwick.  126  ;  St.  Dogwell's, 
516;  St.  Ives.  Hivjts,  341;  St.  Law- 
rence, Esses,  23;  Stonrton  (St.  Peter), 
545  ;  Stretton  Sngwas,  9i ;  Studlev.  356  ; 
Sutcombe  (St.  Andrew),  76  ;  Swa'ffham, 
2S0:  Sydenham  (St.  Matthew),  318; 
Tallington  (St.  Lawrence),  489  •  Tansor 
120;  Tebay  (new),  474;  Teignmouth 
(R.C.),  66 ;  Templemore  (R.C),  394  ; 
Templetuohv  (R.C),  342;  Terrin»ton 
(St.  Clement), 200;  Tcwke3bntT(ablMy) 
23,  305;  Thorney  (abbey),  224;  Tran- 
mcre  (Prim.  Meth.),  463;  Twyford, 
Hants,  23 ;  Tyncmouth  (priory),  52 ; 
Upton-on.Sevcrn  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul), 
558;  Verona  (San  Zeno),  313;  Walpole 
(St.  Peter),  199  ;  Walsokon,  199  ;  Warley 
(St.  John),  ibe  ;  Warrington  (St.  Barna- 
bas), 277  ;  Water  Orton  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul),  305;  Wellington,  Salop.  438; 
West  Leake  (St.  Helena),  145  ;  Westmin- 
ster (St.  Margaret),  23;  Weston-snper- 
Mare  (St.  John),  172  ;  West  Walton, 
199;  Whaplode,  290;  Whilton,  516; 
Whiston,  127;  Whittlebnry,  382;  Wilhv, 
617  ;  Winchelsea,  236  ;  Wintcrton,  118  ; 
Wisbech  (St.  Peter).  197  ;  wood  paving 
for,  546;  Woodstock  (St.  Marv),  409; 
Woolwich  (St.  Michael),  94;  Wribben- 
hall,  356  ;  Yarlington,  336 

Ciborium,  249 

Cinder-aifting    sish    closets,    self-acting. 


Circular:  chimney  shafts,  diminution  of, 
92  •   system  of  hospit;il  wards,  501 

Cistern  ■-  249  ;  drain  and  sewer,  hydrosthe- 
tios  of,  102  ;  filters,  439 

City:  architecture  in  the,  312;  branch 
water  pipes  and  hydrants  in,  230  ; 
churches,  condemned,  584  ;  companies 
and  technical  education,  174;  diary,  the, 
611;  electric  lighting  for,  420;  new 
schools,  358  ;  Temple,  decoration  of,  339 

Civil  eu'.'ineers,  institution  of ;  227, 412,  495, 
635 ;  annual  report,  694 

Clarence  vault.  Tewkesbury  abbey,  129 

Ctiussical  mansion,  440 

Clay  foundations,  684 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  50,  148,  265,  277,  465, 
601 

Clergy,  art  and  the,  421 

Clock,  bracket,  236 

Cloisters  :  249,  278;  design  for,  26 1 

Closets,  249 

Club,  BoiLDiNG  News  designing,  303,  461, 

518,  530,  571,  584,  694 

Club-houses  .  Potternewton.  Leed.s,  26  ; 
Reform,  Pall-mall,  492,  551 ;  village, 
571,  694 

Clubs,  village,  174 

Coach-house,  249 

Coal  mine  gases  and  ventilation,  528 

Coating  for  walls,  now  saponaceous,  174 

Cocoa :  hotel,  Blaenan  Festiniog,  5S4 ; 
mills,  Epps's.  640 

Cookerell,  the  late  F.  P.,  487,  526 

Cotferdam,  249 

Colchester  castle,  49 

Cole,  Sir  H.,  on  Ruskin's  teachings,  601 

Collections :  Chinese  snuff-bottles,  393  ;  old 
engi'aviugs  and  maps  of  London,  Crace's, 
606 

Collector,  an  eccentrif,  288 

Colle'es:  Cambridge  (Cavendish)  41,  (vari- 
ous) 226,  227,  305  ;  Isle  of  Man  (King 
William's),  419;  Liverpool  (girls),  438; 
Oxford  (various),  392 ;  Stonoyhurst,  145, 
University  (additions  to),  66 

Colling,  the  late  A.  W.,  25 

Cologne  cathedral,  alarming  state  of,  521 

Colonnade  at  Battersea,  Burlington,  630 

Colour,  303 

Coloured  building  materials,  98 

Column  :  diminution  of,  92,  435  ;  our  com- 
monplace, 48,  152,  249,  303,  366,  435,  471, 
54),  610,  707;  solid  content  of  hollow, 

519,  546,  57.5,  601 

Columns  :  250  ;  fixing,  24 ;  flexure  of,  707 
Combination  style  found  at  last,  308 
Combined  action  of  medical  and  architec- 
tural professions,  576 
Commission  :  250  ;  a  mediaeval  architect's, 
264 ;  low,  at  Yeadon,  335  ;  on  noxious 
vapours,  25S 
Commissions,  double,  to  civil  engineers,  412 
Committal  of  builder  to  prison,  308 
Commonplace  column,    our,   48,  152,  249, 

303,  .366,  4:35,  471,  543,  610,  707 
Comparative  inutility  of  some  new  scien- 
tific inventions,  714 
Company  of  plumbers  and  revived  guild 

action,  688 
Compass,  variation  of,  440 
(Compensations  :  railway,  519 ;  street  im- 
provement, 713 
Competition  :  another  unsatisfactory,  600  ; 

cost  and  style,  27  ;  drawings,  67 
Competitions :  amateur  painting  on  pot- 
tery, 448  ;  and  the  Institute  president's 
address,  574,  599  ;  asylum  (Glo'stershire), 
442;  board  schools  (Ashford)  76,  104, 
(Croydon)  28,  (Goole)  682,  (Halifax)  682, 
(Llandudno)  8,  228,  (Nottingham)  28, 
65,  317,  368,  394,  (Southampton)  171, 
(Southey)  422,  (Spalding)  355,  487; 
cathedral  (Truro),  184,236,  584;  chapels 
(Bowdon  Bpt.)  104,  (Leicester  Weslu.) 
290,  (Tulse-hill  Wesln.)  422;  churches 
(an  equivocal)  359,  (Dublin  Ballmeml.) 
eS2,  (Perth  U.P.)  515,  (Southport  St. 
Lnke)  228;  corn  exchange  (Truro),  263; 
cottage  school  homes  (Chorlton),  515 ; 
dairy  homestead,  361,  388 ;  drainage 
schemes  (Bridlington)  384,  (Lower 
Thames  valley)  68,  413,  487;  drawings 
(South  Kensington),  149;  fine  arts 
palace  (Antwerp),  104 ;  floating  dock 
(Penzance),  515;  grammar  school  (Crew- 
kerne),  618,  546,"  674;  harbour  (Ki.k- 
caldv),  394;  hospitals  (Jarrow  fever) 
290, '(Leek  do.)  104, 171, 263,  317,  333,  357, 
383  ;  (Ross  cotg.)  584,  612,  (Salford  fvr.) 
290,  (Sheffield  do.)  263,  (Shrewsbury  eye) 
306, 394 ;  hotels  ( Blaenan  Festiniog  cocoa) 
584,  (Lancaster  King's  Arms)  584;  lych- 
gate  (Carmarthen)  515,  584;  markets 
(Dublin)  394,  (Southport)  28;  national 
art  schools,  207,  306;  oratory  (Bromp- 
ton),  23,  69,  104,  130,  146,  184,  253,  278 ; 
patent  offices  (Washington),  251  ;  pier 
(Skegness),  515;  public  offices  (Aston), 
8,  251,  257;  scholarships  (Whitworth), 
148;  schools  (Blundell's,  Tiverton)  355, 
(Norwood  pauper)  422 ;  sea  defences 
(Burlington  quav),  682;  seminary 
(Southwark  R.C.  diocesan),  104  ;  statue 
(Harvev,  Folkostone),  682;  town  halls 
(Bodmin)  65,  67.  94,  119.  173,  201.  (Dar- 
wen)  487,  684 ;  (Yarnionth)  1,  65,  76, 144, 
210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  (Yeadon)  290,  335, 
355;  travelling  studentship  (Manches- 
ter) 66,  94,  1191  turner's  company,  359; 
vestry  halls  (Battersea)  355,  (Kensing- 
ton) 65 
Concrete  :  153 ;  failure  of,  at  Cambridge, 
446  ;  for  sewer  pipes,  439  ;  slab  cottages 
and  other  buildings,  46 
Condemned  citv  clmrchcs,  584 
Condition  of  Thames :  at  high  tide,  551 ;  at 

low  tide,  580 
Conductors,  lightning,  233,  303 


Conference :  of  architects,  the,  and  sur- 
veyors to  local  authorities,  2t;  of  opera- 
tives (Bristol),  263  ;  on  lightning  rods, 
709 

Congresses :  archfeological,  41,  (North- 
ampton) 99,  124  (Wisbech)  197,  223; 
church  (Sh-ffield),  340;  international 
(on  unhealthy  industries)  209,  (sur- 
vevors)  103 ;  social  science  (Cheltenham), 
335.  436,  444 ;  sanitary  institute  (Staf- 
ford ■,  335,  339,  362 

Consecration  crosses,  95 

servatory  :  303 ;  temporary,  519,  546 

Construction  :  fireproof,  611  ;  geometry 
applicable  to,  679  ;  mill  and  factory,  3'42  ; 
roof,  148,  174,  (iron)  529,  574,  600 

Constructions,  marine  timber,  681 

Content,  solid,  of  hollow  column,  519,  546, 
575.  601 

Continent,  royal  English  art  relics  on,  316 

Continuous  kiln,  Lancaster's,  170 

CJoHtract :  extras  on  a,  412  ;  law  as  to  dis- 
puted, 411 ;  rescinding,  412 

Contractors  and  sub-contractors,  relations 


betn 


,147 


Contracts,'  368,  384  ;  disputes  as  to,  603  ; 
t  under  seal,  524,  547  ;  i).  day  work,  68 

Controversy,  St.  Alban's  roof,  93,  121,  169, 
203,  410,  492,  579, 582.  597,  627,  630 

Convalescent:  homo  (Whitley),  118  ;  hos- 
pitil  (design),  584 

Convent  (Carmelite)  Notting-hill,  382 

Conversazione.  Archi.  Assocn.,447 
domus,  436 

Conway  Church,  277,  357 

Cool  rooms  v.  ventilation,  92 

Co-opprative  housekeeping,  new  attempt 
at,  441 

Copper,  jesthetic  value  of,  548 

Copying  :  apparatus,  120  ;  mouldings,  148 

Cork  cathedral,  stained  glass,  67 

ichange  :  601,  684  ;  Truro,  263 

Cornish  antiquities,  304 

Cornwall :  and  Ireland,  comparison  of  pre- 
historic monuments  of,  181 ;  West,  arch- 
.■cology  in,  625 

Corporations,  architects  and,  411 

Cost :  303  ;  and  style,  competition,  27 

Cottage:  hospitals  (Ross)  584,  612  (Wal- 
sall) 516;  residences,  middle  class,  94, 
173;  school-homes,  Withington  work- 
house, 515 

Cottages  :  153 ;  concrete  slab,  46 

Country  members,  the  institute  and,  464 

(Courts:  Chester  (nisiprius),  117;  of  law, 
156,601 

Courtyard  at  Abbeville,  530 
,  the  late  David,  255 

Coutances  cathedral.  448,  502 

Covering,  waterproof,  148,  174 

Cowls,  ventilating  6xh.aust,  the  Kew  ex- 
periments with,  173,  316 

Crace's  collection  of  old  engravings  and 
maps  of  London,  606 

Crane,  foundation  of,  620 

Credence,  303 

Creosoting  timber,  519 

Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  monuments  of, 
71 

Crewkerne  grammar  school  competition, 
518,  546,  .574 

Criticism,  anonymous,  British  and  Ameri- 
can, 573,  573,  600 

CronketB,  304 

Croft's  combined  set  square,  scale  and  pro- 
tractor, 175 

Cromlech,  304 

Crosses  :  304  ;  consecration,  95  ;  Eleanor 
(Geddington),  123  (Northampton),  100, 
101;  market  (Stowon-Wold),  683; 
memorial  (AU  SS.,  Cambridge),  210 

Crowland  Abbey,  224,  278 

Crown  glass,  304 

Croydon:  bd.  schls.  competn,  28 ;  society 
of  engineers  at,  263 

Crozier,  304 

Crucifix.  366 

Crypt,  366 

(Crystal  P.alace  engineering  school,  175 

Cure  for  damp  walls,  519 

Curious  list  of  tenders,  a,  24 

Carve  of  equilibrium,  464,  491 

Curves  :  railroad,  472 ;  tables  of,  474 

Customary  percentages,  684,  711 

Cypriote  artists,  121 

Cyprus  :  arclispological  expedition  to,  121; 
b.trr.acks,  253 ;  Crete  and  Rhodes,  monu- 
ments of,  71 ;  locks  and  fastenings  for, 
281,  384 


D  lie  Abbey,  304,  341 

Dalmatic,  366 

Damages :  against  brick  manufacturers 
for  smoke  nuisance,  713 ;  for  building 
operations,  412 

Diraascening,  367 

Damp:  course,  367;  walls,  334,  384,  411, 
440,  490,  518,  519,  546 

Darenth  imbecile  asylum,  682 

Darwen  town  hall  competition,  487,  584 

Dates  on  buildings,  early,  600 

Days,  last,  of  Paris  exhibition,  443,  463 

Daywork,  contracts  r.,  68 

Deaf  and  dumb  institution,  Manchester, 
22 

Deal,  worm  in  red.  174 

Death,  art  representations  of,  547 

Decline  of  religious  art,  629 

Decorated  style,  the,  367 

Decoration ;  dining-room,  640 ;  18th  cen- 
tury, 205;  Italian,  4t0;  Manchester 
town  hall,  175 ;  muralis,  529  ;  Reform 
club.  492,  551;  Spires  cathedral,  203; 
St.  Paul's  do.,  60,  72,  412 

Decorative  arts,  museum  of,  204 


Deep  well  boring,  713 

Delay  of  the  St.  Luke's  improvements,  334 

Delicate  epistle,  a,  712 

Deodorants  and  disinfectants.  317 

Design  :  367 ;  and  construction  of  sanitary 

works,  421 
Designing  by  proxv.  361  ;  club,  Buildikg 

Nkws,  303,  461,  518,  530,  571,  ,584,  694 
Designs:    artisans'  dwellings,  42;    Aston 

public  buildings,  257 ;  mural  painting, 

iHt ;  oratory,  Brompton,  104, 130;  Rous 

memorial,  Newmarket,  680 ;  Yarmouth 

town  ball,  1. 
Destruction  of  Roman  inscriptions  near 

Carlisle,  465 
Detachable  steamer  decks,  413 
Details  of  joinery,  462 
Detection  of  overstrain  in  iron,  141 
Diaries  :  city.  Oil ;  Hudson  and  Kearns's, 

685 ;  Spraguo's  pocket,  611 
Dictionary  of  architecture,  popular,  8 
Didron's  works,  331 
Die  or  dado,  366 
Dilapidated  house,  a,  713 
Dilapidations,  279,  464  ;  ecclesiastical,  545 
Dillon,  the  late  C.  11.,  281 
Diminution  :  of  circular  chimney  shafts  or 

columns,  92  ;  of  column,  435 
Dining-room,  367,  640  ;  Prince  of  Wales's, 

Paris  exhibition,  130 
Diocesan  architect.  Sir  E.  Beckett  as  an, 

255 
Directory,  building  trades,  422 
Discharge  of  sewers,  440 
Discoveries  in  West  Cornwall,  625 
Discussion  and  lectures,  art,  495,  546,  575; 

at  the  architectural  assocn,,  711 
Disinfectants  and  deodorants,  317 
Disposal  of  sewage,  498 
Disputes  as  to  contracts,  603 
Disputed  contract,  law  as  to,  411 
Distemper,  367 

Distribution  of  academy  prizes,  605,  629 
Docks  and  harbours,   recently  executed, 

499 
Dock :    floating,    Penzance,  515 ;    works, 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  281 
Dome,  435 

Domes,  principal  European,  435 
Domestic  architecture,  Rutlandshire,  76 


435 


Doric  order,  435 

Double  commissions  to  civil  engineers,  412 

Dove,  435 

Dovecote,  435 

Drainage :  cemetery,  440 ;  land,  411 ;  Lower 
Thames  Valley,  68,  413,  487, 603  ;  of  Lake 
Fucino,  472;  silicated  stone  pipes  for, 
281 

Drain  :  hydrosthetics  of,  102 ;  trap,  an 
accessible,  230 

Drapers'  hall,  fan  exhibition  at,  27 

Dr:iwing-room  at  Northenden.  318 

Drawings :  competition,  67  (at  South 
Kensington),  149,  207,  306  ;  exhibition  of 
London  board  school,  473 

Drayton  house,  126 

Dry  rot,  3.58,  411,  435 

Dublin  :  Ball  meml.  ch.  competition,  682 ; 
Christian  Union  buildings,  615 ;  city 
markets,  394 ;  extension  of  North  WaU, 
180  ;  sketching  material  at,  254,  279  ; 
stock  exchange,  645 

Dudley  gallery  winter  exhibition,  552 

Dunblane  cathedral,  612 

Durham  cathedral :  archaeologists  on  re- 
storation in,  342  ;  restoration  of,  463 

Dust  removal  in  Kensington,  385 

Dwelling :  an  Ayrshire  lake,  500 

Dwellings:  artisans',  designs  for,  42; 
hygiene  applied  to,  693;  Swiss  lake,  530 

EA.RLY:  Christian  art,  601;  dates  on 
buildings,  60O ;  BngUsh  style,  435 ;  iron- 
work, 318 

Earth  closet,  436 

Easter  receptacle,  436 

East-to-wrst  thoroughfare  in  London,  slow 
development  of,  685 

Eaves,  436 

Ehbw  Vale  waterworks,  631 

Eljony,  471 

E,:ce  homo,  471 

Eccentric  collector,  an,  288 

Ecclesiastical  dilapidations, '546 

Ecclesiology,  471 

Economy  of  fuel  and  prevention  of  smoke, 
448 

Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  now,  91 

Edinburgh:  architectural  society,  487; 
Dr.  Chalmers's  statue,  120;  incurables' 
hospital,  545;  notes  from,  6,  287,  680; 
Union  bank,  252 

Education,  technical :  in  France,  289 ;  the 
city  companies  and,  174 

Effervescence  on  brick  walls,  91 

Egypt  and  Midian,  flint  implements  in,  182 

Egyptians,  the  ancient,  6S9 

Eighteenth  century  decoration,  Somerset 
house  and,  205 

Eleanor  crosses  :  Geddington,  128 ;  Norti- 
.amnton,  100,  101 

Election,  the  Royal  Academy,  525 

Electric  :  light,  the,  546,  677,  714,  715,  (at 
Billingsgate)  577,  (in  Bristol  Cathedral) 
601,  (in  show  rooms)  367,  (on  Holborn 
Viaduct),  601;  lighting,  74,  200,  471; 
fin  Paris  and  for  London),  420 

Elizab.^than :  architect,  an,  474;  archi- 
tecture. 471 ;  (Italian  decorations  in) 
410  ;  Jfihns,  five,  501,  554,  635 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  a  surveyor  of  time  of, 
416 

Ellison's  system  of  ventilation,  685 

Elm,  471 

Ely  :  cathedral,  198  ;  King's  school,  437 

Embanlanent,  471 

Emblems,  religious,  and  art  rcUcs,  181 
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Embroirlery,  471 

Emigration  for  architects,  67, 120 

Employment  of  children  in  brickfields,  202 

Enamels,  5i3 

Encasement  of  the  obelisk,  proposed,  465 

Encaustic  tiles,  473 

Engineering:  college,  Indian,  admissions 
to,  230;  sanitary,  250;  school.  Crystal 
Palace,  175 

,nd    surveyors,    association, 
;ipal  and  sanitary,  102 ;  society  of, 
262,  474 

England  and  Belgium,  bells  of,  462 

English  :  and  foreign  workmanship,  625 ; 
arcLitectural,  studies  in,  465;  art. 
present  tendencies  of,  630  ;  mosaic  pave- 
ments, mediffival,  259;  pictures  at  the 
Paris  exhibition,  177  ;  royal  relics  on  the 
continent.  316 ;  writers  on  the  five 
orders,  687 

Engravings  :  and  maps  of  London,  Grace's 
collection,  606;  exhibition,  Taunton,  69 

Entasis,  472 

Epps's  cocoa  mills,  640 

Equilibrium,  curve  of.  464,  491 

Equivocal  church  competition,  an,  359 

Erection  of  Cleopatra's  needle,  50,  148, 
255,  277 

Escorial,  the.  97 

Esquiline  and  Forum,  ruins  of,  387 

Estates,  building,  440 

Estimate  at  fault,  :in  arcliitect's,  465 

Estimates,  metropolitan  board  of  works, 
714 

Estimation  of  rainfall,  169 

Etiquette  and  practice,  professional,  627, 
683 

Eurithmy,  472 

Eustyle.  543 

Evangelists,  543 

Examples  of  steam,  air,  and  gas  engines, 
381 

Excavations  on  Mount  Galium,  65;  (and 
Cffisar's  camp,  Folkestone),  181 

Exchange,  543 

Excursion,  Archi.  Assocn's.,  Yorkshire,  8, 
154,  182,  208 

Exeter  :  architectural  socy.,  463 ;  artisans' 
dwellings,  631 ;  cathedral  pulpit,  24,  67 

Exhaust  cowls,  173,  316 

Exhibitions:  art  competition  (Salisbury), 
440  ;  art  objects  (proposed  central),  385  ; 
board  school  drawings,  473;  Chinese 
snuff  bottle,  393;  drawings  (Grosvenor 
gallery),  440 ;  engravings  (Grace's, 
London)  606,  (Taunt.m)  69;  fans  (Dra- 
pers' hall).  27  ;  fine  arts  (Albert  hall)  576, 
(Bideford)  204,  (Newca^tle-on-Tvne)  281, 
(Reading)  359.  (Reigate)  576;  Paris,  67, 
120,  130,  (antiquities  and  fine  arts)  150. 
205,  232,  2R3.  (awards  to  artists  and 
architects)  423,  546,  {English  pictures) 
177,  (foreign  gla^s)  234,  (R.  I:  B.  A. 
report  on)  526,  (iron-work  at)  7,  (last 
days  of)  443,  468,  (Parisian  architecture 
at)  73;  pictures  (Brijrhtnn)  281,  (Du<iley 
gallery)  552,  (society  British  artists)  579, 
(water  colour  painters'  institute)  605 ; 
Banitary  appliances  (Stafford),  362; 
Sunday  art,  337:  tapestries  (Windsor), 
629;  turnery,  381;  Wedgwood  (Liver- 
pool) ,  96 

Exhumation  of  Italian  basilica,  251 

Experiments  with  ventilating  exhaust 
cowls,  316 

Extension  :  of  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  180  ; 
railway  and  tramway,  68i 

Extensions,  railway,  neur  London,  3 

External  covering,  ct.  Albau's  roof,  492 

Extras  on  contract,  412 

FACILITIES  to  sketcbers,  147,  173, 

201 
Factory:     and    mill    construction,    342; 

chimney  shafts,  557 
Failure  of  concrete  at  Cambridge,  416 
Falkirk  school  of  art,  318 
Fall  of  arch,  Alderman's-walk.  230,  233 
Fan  :  exhibition,  Drapiirs*  hall,  :;? ;  vault- 
ing, 543 
Farm  :  buildings,  610  ;  plans,  236 
Farnham  sewerage  scheme,  68 
Fastening  railing  to  stone,  358 
Feeding  house,  543 

Fees:  arbitrators', 628;  surveyors',  712 
Felt,  543 

Fence,  ownership  of,  384,  411 
Feretory,  543 
Field  :  club.  North  Staffordshire,  341,  463  ; 

instruments,  new  tripod  motion  for,  332 
Figures  in  perspective,  334 
Filters,  cistern,  439 
Fine  art:  exhibitions,  204,  281,  359,576, 

(Paris)    150,  205,    232.    283,    (proposed 

Albert  hall)  576  ;  mathematics  as  a,  170 ; 

palace,  Antwerp,  104 
Fire :  insurance,  543 ;  resisting  stone  for 

staircases,  148 
Fireplace,  610 
Fireproof :  buildings,  610 ;  ceiling  put  to 

test,  308  ;  construction,  611 
Fires,  stone  staircases  durinc,  24 
Firth  of  Forth  bridge,  70.  358 
Fittings,  sanitary  iron  cattle  stall,  630 
Five:  Elizabethan  Johns,   501.  554,  635  ; 

orders,  English  writers  on,  Qi7 
Fixing  columns,  24 
Fixtures :  611 ;  and  old  lights,  some  quea- 

tions  of,  497 
Flamboyant,  611 
Flanching,  611 
Flange,  611 
Flashing.  707 
Kleche,  707 

Flexure  :  707 ;  of  columnf,  707 
Flint:    707;    implements  in   Egypt   and 


Midir 


,  182 


Floating  dock  competition,  Penzance,  515 


Floods,  prevention  of  in  Thames  basin,  640 

Floorcloth,  707 

Floors:  707;  oak,  24.  67,  (polishing)  628 

Florentine  Renaissance,  70S 

Flow  of  small  streams,  gauging,  411 

Flues,  chimney,  334,  358 

Folkestone,  Caesar's  camp,  181 

Font,  St.  Mary's,  Myddelton-sq.,  493 

Foreign  :  and  English  workmanship,  625  ; 

class,  Paris  exhibition,  234 
Forest,  New,  ae  a  wood  farm,  412 
Forth,  Firth  of,  proposed  bridge,  70 
Forum  and  Esquiline,  ruins  of,  387 
Fosse,  708 

Fotheringhay  church  and  castle,  128 
Foundation  stones,  279 
Foundations:     546,  575;     clay,  684;     of 

crane,  628 
Frames  and  sashi^s,  712 
France,  technical  educatioa  in,  289 
Fraudulent  builder,  a,  603 
Freeiag  of  nietropolitau  toll  bridges,  230, 

253, 685 
Free  library,  Stoke-on-Trent,  516 
Frost  and  water  pipes,  678 
Fucino,  drainage  of  lake,  472 
Fuel,  economy  of,  and  smoke  prevention, 

418 


GAIETY  restaurant,  502,  525 

S  IS :  air  and  steam  engine.  381 ;  compa- 
nies (amalgamation  of)  175,  (and  local 
boards)  685  ;  fittings,  silver  plated,  230  ; 
ligi.ting,  improved  for  Waterloo-road, 
576 

Gasworks,  transfer  of,  to  local  authorities, 
143 

Gauge,  lead  and  wire,  546 

Gauging  flow  of  small  streams,  411 

Geddington,  Eleanor  cross,  128 

General  conference  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors to  local  authorities,  24 

Geometric  methods  applicable  to  building 
and  constructionR,  679 

German  architectural  books  in  English, 
685 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  machine  labour,  521 

Glasgow  :  drainage  scheme,  413  ;  institute 
of  architects,  408 ;  proposed  building 
regulations,  520 ;  railway  bridge  at  har- 
bour, 639  ;  university  (hall)  408,  (heating 
and  ventilation)  583 

304  ;  foreign,  at  Paris  exhi- 


bitic 


234 


Glazing :  mullioned  windows,  440 ;  Shel- 
ley's system  of,  203 

Gloucester:  cathedral,  new  screen,  93  ; 
gate,  canal  bridge,  148 

Gloucestershire  lunatic  asylum.  Barn  wood, 
competition,  422 

Gossip  on  sundries,  146 

Gothic  roof,  546,  575 

Grammar  schools :  Crewkeme,  518,  546, 
574 ;  Warwick,  278 

Grand  pianoforte,  a,  431 

Grant,  Sir  F.,  P.R.A.,  the  late,  385 

Great:  industries  of  Great  Britain,  611  ; 
Yarmouth  town  hall  competition,  1,  65, 
76,  144,  210,  230,  290.  318.  368,  694 

Gresham  assurance  office,  694 

Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.,  the  late,  335 

Grooveless  tramways,  316 

Grosvenor  gallery  winter  exhibition,  440 

Grotesque  animal  representations.  178 

Ground  plans.  Norwich  and  Peterborough 
cathedrals,  21 

Guild:  action,  revived,  and  the  plumbers' 
company,  688 ;  of  St.  George,  Ruskin's, 
491 

Gulliver's  wedgelock  spindle,  694 

HACKNEY,  roadmaking  audfloodiugs 

in,  203 
Haddon  hall,  leadwork  at,  210 
Hadrian's  villa,  researches  at,  633 
Halifax,  completion  of  Widdop  reservoir, 

Halls:  Buckie  (volunteer),  492;  Haddon, 
210;  Kirby,  128;  Rushton,  127  :  WoUa- 
ton,  712 

Hamburg  town  hall,  342,  558 

Harbours  :  Boulogne,  new,  252,  281 ;  Kirk- 
caldy, 394 :  Newhaven,  677 ;  recently 
executed,  499 

Harrison's  anti- corrosive  paste,  335 

Harvey  statue  competition,  Folkestone, 
682 

Haste  in  building,  151 

Hastings  :  Thos.  Brassey,  M.P.,  at,  308  ; 
town  hall,  ."73 

Health  primers,  611 

Heating :  and  ventilating,  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, 583  ;  towns  by  steam,  145 

Heat  throuirh  walls,  67,  95 

Hereford  cathedral,  130,  156 

Herkomer,  Hubert,  oh  art,  491 

Hessle  orphan  home,  22 

Higham  Ferrers,  125 

High  :  sanctuary,  Jerusalem,  582,  637  ; 
tide,  condition  of  Thames  at,  551 

Hills,  Roman,  discoveries  in :  Esquiline, 
387;  Palatine.  467 

Holborn  :  district  board-room,  145  ;  Pru- 
dential assurance  offices,  8 

Holland,  Dr.,  and  his  work,  357 

Hollow :  column,  solid  content  of,  519,  546, 
675,  601 ;  walls  and  ventilation,  202 

Holyrood  palace,  re-roofing  of,  309 

Holywell  market  hall,  573 

Homes  :  boys'  (Shefford),  76  ;  convalescent 
(Whitley),  118;  sailors'  (Liverpool),  253; 
tradesmen's  (Manningham),  252 

Homestead  dairy  competition,  361,  388 

Horsforth,  sanitation  neglected  at,  253 

Hospitals :  circular  wards  for,  501 ;  con- 
valescent, 584;  Edinburgh  (incurables) 


645  ;  Jarrow  (fever),  290  ;  Leek  (fever), 
104.  171,  263,  317,  333,  357,  383  ;  Lincoln 
(county),  3S2;  Manchester  (Nicholls), 
516;  Kipon  (Jepson's),  252;  Ross  (cot- 
tage), 584,  612  ;  Salford  (Wilton  fever), 
290  ;  Sheffield  (fever)  263.  (women's)  145 ; 
Shrewsbury  (eye,  &c.),  306,  394 ;  Walsall 
(cottage),  516  ;  Warrington  (fever),  252 

Hotels:  Blaenan  Festiniog  (cocoa),  584; 
Bradford,  252,  682;  Brookland's  (Moor- 
field),  474;  Carlisle  (Bush),  184;  Hull 
(Imperial),  439;  Lancaster  (King's 
Arms),  584;  Marlow  (riverside),  8 

Hounslow  brigade  depot.  683 

House:  dilapidated.  713;  drainage,  sili- 
cated  stone  pipes  for,  281 ;  keeping,  new 
attempt  at  co-operative,  441;  manufac- 
ture, speculative,  283  ;  of  lords,  ventila- 
tion of,  94  ;  Somerset,  205 

Houses :  Abbeville,  530  ;  Adcote,  640  ; 
Althorpe,  100  ;  Broadwater  down.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  368 ;  Burghley.  128  ;  Cam- 
bridge, 611 ;  Canons  Ashby,  127 ;  Castle 
Ashby,  127 ;  Caudebec,  8 ;  Charlecote, 
Eampstead,  76;  Drayton,  126;  Fern- 
acres,  Fulmer,  41 ;  Formby,  130  ;  Great 
Alue.  502.  547;  Green-hill  estate,  Hamp- 
stead,  474;  Harrow  (boarding),  8; 
Holdenby,  101 ;  ice,  174;  Kemnal-wood, 
Chislehui  st,  264  ;  laying  out,  684 ;  Lewis- 
ham-park,  342;  Lisieux.  8;  Lowther- 
gardens,  Kensington,  290 ;  of  Parlia- 
ment, new  architectural  effect,  306  ;  old 
Warwickshire.  417,  464;  Rouen.  530; 
speculative,  333,  356 :  uninhabitable, 
Leeds,  465 ;  weather-proof,  496 ;  We=t 
Brighton,  156 ;  Woodside,  Sevenoaks, 
318 ;  Wobum-park,  210 

How  to  estimate  rainfall,  169 

Huddersfield  :  market  hall,  305  ;  new  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  66 

Hudson  and  Kearn's  diaries,  685 

Hydrants  and  branch  water-pipes  in  the 
City.  230 

Hydraulic  construction  in  America,  5 

Hydro-geological  survey,  a,  98 

Hydrosthetics  of  the  cistern,  drain  and 
sewer,  102 

Hygiene  applied  to  dwellings,  693 

ICE  houses,  174 

Iltley,  prehistoric  sculptures  of,  181 

Imbecile  asylum,  Darenth,  682 

Improved  :  gas  lighting  for  Waterloo- road, 
576;  soil  pipe,  Thwaite's,  335 

Improvements  :  metropolitan,  slow  pro- 
gress of,  685  ;  railwav,  near  London,  3  ; 
St.  Luke's,  delay  in,"334 

Incorporated  ch.  buildg.  socy.,  118,  545 

Indian :  engineering  college,  230 ;  woods, 
importation  of,  174 

Industrial  dwellings,  Newcastle,  683 

Industries  :  of  Great  Britain,  great,  611 ; 
unhealthy,  congress  on,  209 

Influence  of  light  on  cement,  121 

Informal  instructions  to  architects,  520, 
548 

Infringement  of  building  bye-laws,  577 

Institute  policy.  636 

Institutes :  architects'  (American)  679, 
(British)  441,  464,523,  526,  582,  636,  637, 
(and  Scott  memorial)  600,  (votine  papers 
at)  367,  (Glasgow)408;  Birmingham  and 
Midland,  251,  iron  and  steel,  281 ; 
painters  in  water  colours,  exhibition,  605; 
royal  arch  Ecological,  65,  123,  (at  North- 
ampton) 99,  124;  sanitary  (at  Stafford), 
334,  339,  362 

Institutions :  builders'  benevolent,  96,  499, 
576 ;  do.  clerks,  do.,  340 ;  civil  engineers', 
227,  412,  495,  635,  694 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
(Manchester),  22;  missionaries'  daugh- 
ters 'education  (Sevenoaks),  93,  394 

Insurance,  fire.  543 

International  congress  of  surveyors,  103 

Inutility  of  new  scientific  inventions,  714 

Ipswich,  proposed  new  museum,  358 

Irchester  carep,  125,  530 

Ireland  and  Cornwall,  prehistoric  moun- 
ments  of,  181 

Irish  art,  encouraeement  of,  384 

Iron :  and  steel  institute  at  Paris,  281  ; 
Bowers'  process  for  preservation  of,  175  ; 
cattle  stall  fittings,  630  ;  detecting  over- 
strain in,  144 ;  roof  construction,  529, 
574,  600 

Ironwork :  at  Paris  exhibition,  7 ;  early, 
318 ;  Macnaught  and  Go's,  catalogue  of- 
203 

Tsle  of  Man,  King  William's  college,  419 

Italian  :  architecture,  384 ;  basilica,  ex- 
humation of  a,  251 ;  decorations  in 
Elizabethan,  440 

JAPAN:  Keramic  art  in,  288;  railway 

work  in,  685 
Jarrow  fever  hospital  competition,  290 
Jerry :  builders,  American,  381 ;  building 

at  Leyton,  203 
Jerusalem :    Herod's   temple,  26t ;    high 

sanctuary,  5S2,  637 
Jetties,  South  Pass  on  Mississippi,  .528 
Johns,  five  Elizabethan,  501,  554,  635 
Joinery  details,  designing  club,  462,  534 
Joists,  table  of  scantlings  for,  708 

KEEPING  down  a  spring  of  water,  67, 
95 

Kensington  :  South  (national  competition 
drawings  at),  149,  207,  306,  (natural 
history  museum)  368,  422,  474,  530,  558, 
612.  640;  vestry  (dust  removal  by)  3a5, 
(hall)  65,  612 

Kent  archieological  society,  117, 130 

Keramic  art  in  Japan,  2?B 

Kew  experiments  with  exhaust  cowls,  173, 
316 

Kiin,  Lancaster's  continuous,  170 


Kingstown  town  hall,  545 
King  William's  college,  Isle  of  Man,  419 
Kirkcaldy  harbour  competition,  394 
Kirkwall.  St.  Magnus  cathedral,  147 
Kirton,  Winfried  of,  684 

Ij ACE,  vegetable.  359 

Lake:  dwelling,  an  Ayrshire,  500 ;  dwell- 
ings, Swiss,  530  ;  Fucino,  drainage  of,  472 

Lambeth  pauper  schools  competition,  Nor- 
wood, 422 

Lamp,  triplex  paraffin,  148 

Lancashire  police  stations,  438 

Lancaster,  hotel  competition,  584 

Lancaster's  patent  continuous  kiln,  170 

Lancet  style,  the,  279,  435 

Land  :  drainage,  411  ;  survey,  the  most 
ancient,  151 ;  value  of,  307 

Lanterns  and  spires,  147 

Last  days  of  Paris  exhibition,  443,  468 

Law  :  as  to  disputed  contract,  411 ;  courts, 
the  new,  156,  601 

Lawn  tennis,  411,  410 

Laying  out  houses,  684 

Lead  :  and  wire  gauges,  546  ;  thickness  of, 
491 

Lead  wnrlc  nt  Haddon  hall.  210 

Leaniinyt'^n,  notes  from,  262 

Leave,  tiotice  to,  334 

Lectures:  Academy  on  architecture,  G85  ; 
and  discussions,  art,  4-95,  546,  575 

Lectern,  Greenwich  naval  hospital  chapelj 
492 

Leeds  :  architectural  association,  171,  487, 
598;  decoration  of  town  hall,  228; 
theatre,  545;  uninhabitable  houses  at, 
465 

Leek  fever  hospital  competition,  104,  171, 
263,  317,  333,  357,  383 

Lee,  St.  Margaret's  church,  530 

Le<jal :  68,  94,  120, 147,  202,  280.  308,  358, 
412,  5i7.  577,  603,  628,  685,  713;  respon- 
sibilities of  architects,  709 

Leicester,  offices,  Greyfriars,  264,  333 

Leicestershire  archi.  and  archajol.  socy.» 
117 

Leigh's  fireproof  ceiling,  testing  of,  308 

Leighton,  F.,  the  new  P.R.A.,  519 

L'Emulation  in  English,  576 

Leyton,  jerry  buihling  at,  203 

Librarv  :  229 ;  mechanics'  institute.  Barns- 
ley,  76 

Licence,  valuer's,  440, 490,  519,  546 

Lichen,  ca«e  of  blackness  on  stones,  174 

Lifeboat,  new  steam,  413 

Light:  148,  202,  229;  electric,  546,  677, 
714,  715,  (in  show  rooms)  367  ;  influence 
of  on  cement,  121;  substantial  obstruc- 
tion of,  713 

Lighthouse,  new  Eddystone,  91 

Lighting,  electric:  74,  200,  471.577,  601  ; 
in  Paris  and  for  London,  420 

Lightning :  conductors,  303,  (and  'protec- 
tion of  buildings)  233 ;  rod  conference, 
709 

Lights :  95, 411 ;  old,  some  questions  of,  497 

Limehouse  new  vestry  hall,  547 

Lime,  mortar  without,  358 

Limerick  city,  water  supply,  384 

Lincoln :  county  hospital,  382  ;  so-called 
12th  century  window,  518,  574,  600 

Liverpool:  art  club  competitn.,  448  ;  dock 
works,  281 ;  exchange  art  galleries,  290  ; 
girls'  college,  438 ;  master  builders' 
assocn.,  547  ;  proposed  Wedgwood  exhi- 
bition. 9G  ;  rotunda  theatre,  626 ;  sailors' 
home.  253 

Llandaff  :  cathedral,  440,  491 ;  ch.  exten- 
sion socy.,  683 

Llanelly  waterworks,  384 

Loan  collectifm :  art  objects  in  London, 
proposed.  385;  antiquities  and  fine  art, 
Paris  exhibition,  150,  205,  232.  283 

Local :  authorities,  transfer  of  gasworkd 
to,  143  :  boards,  gas  cos.  and,  685 

Locks  and  fittings  for  Cyprus,  281,  384 

Lockwood,  H.  F.,  the  late,  91 

Lodges :  Beddington-park,  342 ;  BramfielcJ 
hall,  368 

London  :  board  school  drawings'  exhibi- 
tion, 473 ;  churches,  411 ;  electric  lighting 
for,  420 ;  old  engravings  and  maps  of, 
Grace's  collection,  606  ;  railway  exten- 
tion  and  improvements,  3 ;  school  board. 
93,  382,  438,  489,  545  ;  South,  water  Bup. 
ply  in,  68;  water  supply,  120 

Lower  ;  E.  W.,  the  late,  308  ;  greensand, 
water  from  the,  201 ;  Norwood,  Lambeth 
schools  competition,  422  ;  Thames  valley- 
drainage,  68,  413,  487,  603 

Low  tide,  condition  of  Thames  at,  580 

Lychgate  competition,  Carmarthen,  515, 
"584" 

Lynn,  arch:cology  at,  223 

MACADAM  roads,  358 

Machii  e  :  a  small  brick,  440,  464 ;  labour, 
Mr.  Gladstone  on,  521 

Macnan^-ht  and  Co.'s  catalogue  of  iron- 
work, 203 

Madonna  dei  Candelabri,  Raffaelle's,  413 

Magic  lantern  manual,  611 

Maucbester :  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
22 ;  N  icholl's  hospital,  516 ;  school  of  art 
new  buildings,  448;  town  hall,  mural 
decorat'on,  17.5 ;  ti-av.  studentship  com- 
petition, 66,  94,  119 

Manningham  tradesmen's  home,  252 

Mansion,  classical,  440 

Manufacture,  speculative  house,  283 

Maps  and  engravings  of  London,  Grace's, 
606 

Marble  :  artificial,  75 ;  Carrara,  48 

Marme  timber  constructions.  681 

Market  halls:  Holly weU,  573;  Hudders- 
field, 305 

Markets:  Dublin  (city),  394;  Southport 
(covered),  28 
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Marylebone,  sanitary  work  in,  405 
Masonry,  441 

Master    buiKUr?:     Birmingham    soriety, 
491 ;  Liverpool  liRBOciation,  547  ;  national 
ft>»sociation,  210 
Materials  :  and  cost  of  road^,  520 ;  roof,  572 
Matbematii^s  as  a  tine  art,  170 
Mathews,  C.  J.,  thn  late.  24,  67 
Measure,  mound  huilders'  unit  of,  54-i 
Measurinij :  buildinc^,  279;  paintintr,  279 
Mechanics'  almanack.  Calvort'3,  501 
Medals,  Paris  exhibition,  497 
Medical :    and   urohitfctural   profossioup, 
combined    action   of,  576;    oflioers'   ot 
health  society.  '140 
Mediicval :    ftrchit>!ct's  commlsaion,  a  2&t ; 
opus  Alesandriura  pavementa  in   Eng- 
land, 259 
Memberti,  country,  tho  inptitnte  and,  40t 
Memorials  :     Falkland    ( N  ewburv  | ,    25-i ; 
Hook  (Leeds).  25;  Lyttflton  (Worcoter 
cathedral),  253  ;  Rou's  (Newmarkott,  680 ; 
Scott  (arcliitectural   museum),  42;  (in- 
stitute   and),    t)00 ;    (stained    window, 
Hampstead  churoh),  280;  Sharpe  (pub- 
lication scheoic).  C9 
Merchant  Taylors"  Pchool?,  Grt.  Crosby,  93 
Mertbyr,  new  lin"  and  tunnel  at,  547 
Metals;  ciiemistrv  of,  4;  teuacitv  and  re- 
sistance to  torsion  of,  694 ;  thickness  of, 
546 
Method  of  detecting  overstrain  in  iron, 

new,  144 
Metropolitan  ;  board  of  works,  22,  G6, 118. 
155,  355,  382,  4(18,  438,  463,  489.  516,  544. 
573,  599,  626,  083,  710,  714;  bridtres  (are 
more  wante<il,  633,  (freeing  of)  230,  253. 
685;  pas  companie.'*,  amalgamation  of, 
175;   improvements,  slow  pro;,'ress  of, 
685  ;  water  companies,  17(S 
Middle-class  rottago  residences,  94,  173 
Middlesborough  new  workhouse,  710 
Midian :   flint  implements  in,  182 ;  remains 

of  buildings  in,  637 
Midland  institnte,  251 
Mill  and  factory  con?tructioD,  342 
Mills  and  millwork.  178 
Mine  gaees  and  ventilation,  528 
Minton,  Messrs.  and  their  employrs.  229 
Misrepresentation,  arcliitectural,  418 
Missionaries'  daughters'  institution,  Seven- 
oaks,  93, 394 
Mississippi,  South  Pass  jetties  of,  528 
Models,  the  Noble,  Newcastle,  331 
Modem :    architectural    restoration,   dis- 
ctissions    on,    6fi2 ;    architecture    near 
Charing-cross,  2^ 
Moldavia,  building  materials  of,  49 
Monasteries  of  Mnnnt  Athos,  45 
Monuments  :  ancient,  Bill,  6S4 :  of  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Rhodes,  71 ;  prehistoric,  of 
Cornwall  and  Ireland,  181 
Mortar,  628;  without  lime,  358 
Mosaic  pavements  in  England,  medieval, 

259 
Most  ancient  land  survey  in  world,  151 
Motion  of  water  in  open  channels,  288 
Mouldings,  copyinc,  148 
Mound  builders'  unit  of  measure,  544 
Mount:    Athos  and  its   monasteries,  45; 

Caburn,  escaTations  in,  65,  181 
Mud  and  sewage  deposits  in  Tiiaraes,  441 
Mullioned  windows  glazing,  410 
Municipal;    and  sanitary   engineers   and 
surveyors' aspocn.,  102;  buildings  (Bod- 
min), 65,  67,  194. 119,  173,  201  (Hudders- 
field),  66.    See  also  Town  Halls. 
Mural:  decora  icna,  Manchester  town  hall, 

175;  painting,  design  for,  184 
"Muralis"  decoration,  529 
Museums:  archaeological  (Oxford),  714; 
architectural,  42,  602;  decorative  arts 
(Paris),  204;  Ipswich,  358;  natural  his- 
tory  (Kensington),  368,  422, 474,  530.  558, 
612,  640;  proposed  re-arrangement  of 
British  and  South  Kensington,  385 

NASH,  Joseph,  the  late,  714 

National :  aasocn.  master  builders,   210 ; 

competition  drawings,   S.    Kensington 

149,  207,  306;  freehold  land  socy.,"685' 

opera-house,  new,  42, 176 
Natural  history  museum,  Kenaiuffton.  368 

422,  474,  530.  558.  612,  640 
Necessary  correction,  a,  173 
Needle.  Cleopatra's,  50, 148.  255,  277.  465 

601  .... 

Neglect,  alleged :  at  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral, 629 ;  by  a  surveyor,  4-39 
Neighbour,  warming  one's,  tlurouHh  nartv. 
wall,  280  -o    i-      J 

Newbattle  Abbey,  1?3 
Newbury,  Falkland  memorial,  258 
Newcastle- on -Tyne :  fine  arte  exhibition, 
281 ;  industrial  dwellings,  263  ;  socy.  of 
antiquaries,  487;  Weaver's  tower,  358 
New :    Eddystone  lighthouse,  91 ;   Forest 
as  a  wood  farm,  412  ;  German  arcbitec- 
toral  works  in  English,  6s5  ;  law  courts, 
156,  601 ;  method  of  detecting  overstrain 
in  iron,    144;   museum,   Ipswich,  3.=»8 ; 
proposition  for  a  combination  style,  308  ■ 
tripod  motion  for  field  instruments,  332 ; 
wall  coating,  174 
Newhaven  harbour,  677 
Newington,  S.E.,  ch'yard  garden,  202,  4^S 
Newmarket,  Rous  memorial,  680 
Nice  point,  under  building  act,  359 
Noble  models,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  331 
Northampton  :  archaeological  institute  at, 

99,  124  :  drainage  works  at,  280 
Northamptonshire,  archaeology  in,  530 
Northern  architectural  assocn.,  175,  557 
North  :  point,  ;358,  411,  490;  Staffordshire 
(brick    and   tile    makers'    aseocn  )     42 
(field  clnb),  341,  -iG-S;    wall  extension, 
Dublin,  180 ;  Wilts,  British  barrows  in. 
341,  368 


Norwich  :  cathedral,  ground  plan  of,  21  ; 

soldiers'  momorial.  4W 
Norwood,  Lamlieth  schls.  competition.  4>2 
Notes:  from  Edinburgh,  6.  287,  68!;  from 

Leamintfton,  262 
Notice  to  leave.  334 
Nottingham :  bd.  schools  oompetitn.,  2S.  65, 

317,  308,  394.  502;  university  building, 

:i55 
"Not under  seal,"  contracts,  524,  547 
Nowhere  nowadays,  architects,  155 
Noxious  :  condition  of  Thames  off  Barking, 

.308,385;  vapours,  548  (commission  on), 

258 
Nuisance,  smoke,  411,  713 

OAK  :  and  che<'tnut  timber,  356,  383,  4/19. 
439;  brown,  712;  tloor,  poli^hin-,',  628; 
floors,  2K  67 ;  St.  Edmund's,  Hoxue,  441  ; 
V.  oak,  517 
Obeltfik,  erection  of  our,  50,  148.  255.  277 
Obituary:  Ashdown.  J..  230,  255;  Bailey, 
Chas.,  384;  Bidder,  G.  P.,  33^4;  Boyle, 
Robt.,  308;  Burnard,  N.  N.,630;  Cocke- 
rell,  F.  P..  487;  Colling,  A.  W.,  25; 
Cousins,  D.,  255;  Dillon,  C.  R.,  281; 
Grant,  Sir  F.,  385;  Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.. 
335;  Lockwood,  H.  F.  (Lockwood  and 
Mawson),  91 ;  Lower,  E.  W.,308;  Nash, 
J.,  714;  Penn,  John.  334;  Smith,  W. 
Wyke,  96 ;  Stevens.  E.  T.,  230 ;  Summers, 
0.474;  Upjohn,  R.  (New  York),  2.51; 
Wallis,  R.,  376 ;  Way,  J.,  474 

Obstruction  of  light,  snbstantial,  713 

Offices  :  Hnlborn  (Prudential),  8 ;  Leicester, 
264,333  ;  Poultry  (Gresham),  694 

Old :  engravings  and  maps  of  London, 
Grace's,  606 ;  lights  and  fixtures,  some 
questions  of.  497 ;  St.  Paul's,  210  ;  War- 
wickshire houses,  417.  464 

Open  :  channels,  motion  of  water  in,  2PS; 
mouthed  pipes  v.  ventilators,  173 

Opera-house,  new  national,  42,  176 

Operative  conference,  Bristol,  263 

Opus  Alexandrinum,  174,  259 

Oratory  :  Brompton  (competition),  23,  69, 
104,  130, 146,  1S4,  253,  278,502;  Sheffield, 
363 

Orders,  the  five,  English  writers  on,  687 

Organs  in  churches,  610,  633 

Ornament,  outlines  of,  250 

Orphan  home,  Hessle,  22 

Our:  commonplace  column,  48,  152.  2t9, 
303,  366,  435,  471,  543,  610,  707;  metro- 
politan bridges,  are  more  wanted,  633 

Outlines  of  ornament,  250 

Ovens,  baker's,  411 

Overflow,  storms,  precautions  against,  113 

Overstrain  in  iron,  detecting,  144 

Ownership  of  fence.  384,  411 

Oxford:  a  year's  building  operations  in, 
392;  proposed  archaeological  museum 
714 

Osford-st,,  a  sanitary  building  in,  393 

PAINTEBS  in  water  colours,  institute 
of,  exhibition,  605 

Painting:  cemetery  chapel,  307;  measur- 
ing, 279;  mural,  design  for,  184;  on 
china,  501 ;  on  porcelain  and  pottery, 
amateur  competition,  448 ;  undefined 
suggestions  in,  601 

Palace :  Alfred  the  Great's,  501 ;  of  fine 
arts,  Antwerp,  104;  of  Westminster, 
restoring.  311,  357 

Palatine  hill,  the,  467 

Panic-proof  buildings,  420 

Paraffin  lamp,  triplex,  148 

Paris  :  407  ;  electric  lighting  in,  420  ;  exhi- 
bition, 67,  120.  130  (antiquities  and  fine 
art),  150,  205,  232,  283  (awards  to  artists 
and  architects),  421.  5-46  (English  pic- 
tures), 177  (foreign  glass),  234  (R.I.B.A. 
report  on),  526  (ironwork),  7  (last  days 
of).  -443,  468  (medals),  497  {Parisian 
architecture),  73  ;  international  congress 
on  unhealthy  industries,  209;  museum 
of  decorative  arts,  204;  plaster  of,  .331 

Parisian  architecture  at  Paris  exhibition, 
73 

Parker's  plan  of  sewer  ventilation,  96,  174 

Parliamentary  notes,  68,  94.  684 

Party  wall :  411,  62S ;  warming  one's  neigh- 
bour through,  280 

Paste,  Harrison's  anti-corrosive,  3.35 

Patent  office  rebuilding,  Washington,  251 

Pavements,  medin^val  English  mosaic,  259 

Paving  for  churches,  wood,  546 

Pavilion :  and  winter  garden,  Blackpool, 
52  ;  Britrhton,  redecoration  of,  714 

Peal  of  bells  for  St.  Paul's,  384 

Penn,  John,  the  late,  334 

Pension,  Dr.  Holland's,  357 

Penzance  :  buildings  in  progress  at,  620 ; 
floating  dock  ;;ompetition,  515 

Percentages,  customary,  684,  711 

Perspective,  575,  628;  figm-es  in,  334 

Perth  U.P.  ch.  competitn.,  515 

Peterborough  cathedral :  gronnd-plan.  21 ; 
charge  of  neglect  of,  629 

Pianoforte,  a  grand,  421 

Piccadilly,  St.  James's  ch.,  415 

Pictures  :  English,  at  Paris  exhibition,  177 ; 
winter  exhibition  of,  Dudley  gallery,  552 

Pier  competition,  Skegness,  515 

Pipes :  open-mouthed  v.  ventilators,  173  ; 
silicatedstone  for  house  drainaiie,  2S1 

Plans:  alterations  to,  &47;  of  Norwich  and 
Peterborough  cathedrals,  21 

Plaster  :  designs,  award  of  prizes,  174  ;  of 
Paris,  331 ;  f  and  in,  628 

Plumbers*  company  and  revived  guild 
action.  688 

Plymouth  theatre,  308,  710 

Point,  north,  358.  411,  490 

Police:  offices,  Preston,  172;  stations, 
Lancashire,  438 

Policy,  Institute,  636 


polishing  oak  floor,  628 

Pollution  of  rivers,  68 

Popular  dictionary  of  architecture,  S 

Portland  cement :  "artificial,"  412  ; 
Faija's  testing  room,  25;  uses  and  ;ibuses 
of,  4-46 

Posti«,  wood,  strength  of,  254, 279,  307, 383, 
410 

Pottcrio?,  trade  in  the.  520 

Pottery  :  competitn.  for  amateur  painters 
on,  448  ;  statistics  for,  412 

Power  of:  running  water,  144;  ve-i^trit^s 
over  builders,  686  ;  wood,ab3ortK'nt,  714 

Practice  and  etiquette,  professional,  627, 
683 

Precautions  against  storm  overflows,  1 43 

Pre-hietoric  :  monuments  of  Cornwall  and 
Ireland,  181;  sculptures  of  Ilklcy.  1st 

Present  tendencies  of  English  art.  630 

Preservation  of:  Cleopatra's  needle,  601 ; 
iron.  Bowers'  process,  175 ;  wood  from 
teredo  navalis,  681 

President's  address  to  Institute:  523,  526 ; 
and  competitions,  574, 599 

Preston,  county  police  offices,  172 

Prevention  of :  floods  in  'I'hames  bnsin,  640 ; 
smoke  and  economv  of  fuel,  448 

Primers,  health,  611 

Princo  of  Wales's  dining-room,  Paris  exhi- 
bition, 130 

Principal  domes  in  Europe,  435 

Priories:  Castle  Acre,  200;  Leominster, 
252;  Tynemouth,  52 

Prizes'  distribution  at  the  Academy,  605, 
629 

Professional :  charges,  67,  95 ;  pocket- 
book,  the,  611 ;  practice  and  etiquette, 
611,  683 

Progress,  slow,  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. 685 

Property,  bankrupts',  628 

Proportion,  334 

Proposed :  amalgamation  of  water  colour 
societies,  602;  archaaological  museum, 
Oxford,  714;  fine  art  exhibition,  Albert 
Hall,  576;  Forth  bridge,  70;  public- 
offices,  Southampton,  412 ;  temporary 
art-loan  exhibition  in  London,  385 ; 
Wedgwood  exhibition,  Liverpool,  96 

Protection  of:  buildings  from  lightning, 
233,  303 ;  life  from  fire,  stone  staircases 
and,  24,  148 

Prosy,  designing  by,  361 

Prudential  assurance  offices,  Holborn,  8 

Public:  buildings  (Aston)  8,  2.51,  257; 
(Rugeley)    93 ;     offices    (Southampton) 

Pulpits,  cathedral:  Bangor,  227;  Exeter. 

24,  67 
Pursuing  a  shadow,  517 

QUEBEC,  Chateau  St.  Louis.  422 

Qupcn  Pilizabeth,  surveyor  of  time  of,  416 

Queenstown  water  supply,  547 

Question  of  restoration,  archaeological  in- 
stitute and  the,  99,  123 

Questions,  some  of  fixtures  and  old  lights, 
497 

RAFFAELLE'S  **  Madonna  dei  Can- 

delabri,"  413 
Railing,  fastening  to  stone,  358 
Railway :    and  tramway  extension,  684  ; 
.3,519;  curves,  472  ;  esteu- 
and   improvements  in  and  round 

London,  3  ;    terminus,   Waterloo,   6s5  • 

works  (in  Japan)  6s5  ;  (Port  Edgar)  253 
Railways,  rating  of,  629 
Rainfall  and  how  to  estimate  it,  169 
Raising  buildmgs,  substantial  ob5truction 

of  light  by,  713 
Ransome's  new  cement,  412 
Rating  of  railways,  629 
Reading:  fine  aits  exhibition,  359;  town 

hall,  estimate  and  tenders,  465 
Rebuilding  and  restoration,  207 
Recently  executed  docks  aHd  harbours,  499 
Recess,  the,  230 
Red :    Broseley    roofing  tile,  464 ;    deal, 

worm  in,  174 ;  tape  at  the  new  law  courts, 

601 
Redecoration  of  Brighton  pavilion,  714 
Redundant  structures,  576 
Reform  clubhouse,  decoration  of,  492,  551 
Reigate,  Holmesdale  fine  art  club,  576 
Relations  between :  contractors  and  sul>- 

contractors,  147 ;  tenacity  of  metals  and 

resistance  to  torsion,  694 
Relics,  art:  and  religious  emblems,  181  ; 

English  royal,  on  continent.  316 
Religious :  art,  decline  of,  629 ;  emblems 

and  art  relics,  181 
Remains  of  buildings  in  Midian,  637 
Remarkable  sepulchral    slab,    Carlatton, 

264,  306,  333 
Renaissance :    Florentine,    70S ;    roofs    of 

the,  364,  390 
Renovation  and  rebuilding,  207 
Repairs,  546 
Reports:  institution  civil  engineers,  694 ; 

R.I.B.A.,    on     Paris    exhibition,     526 ; 

science  and  art  department,  341 
Representations :  grotesque  animal,   173  ; 

of  death  in  art,  547 
Reredos  case,  another,  628 
Rescinding  a  contract,  412 
Researches  at  Hadrian's  villa,  633 
Resistance  to  torsion  of  metals,  604 
Responsibilities,  legal,  of  architects,  709 
Restaurant,  tho  Gaiety,  502,  525 
Restoration:  at  Durham  cathedral,  318. 

463;  church,  684,  712;  (Haworth)  714; 

(Rye)   96,  119;  discussion  on,  602;  of 

ancient  buildings,  677;  question.  arch;c- 

ological  institute  and,  99,  123 
Restoring  Westminster  palace,  311,  357 
Retaining  walls  for  water  or  semi-fluid 

earth,  529 


RoviewB  :  Ar'-hitectuml  Association's 
Sketchbook,  17.S ;  Artisan,  the,  R.  Rid- 
dell,  679;  Briti-li  Almana-;k  and  Com- 
panion, 611;  BuiLPiNO  News  Designing 
Club,  461,  571  ;  Building  Traded  Direc- 
tory, 422 :  Calvert's  Mochanics'Almanack 
501  ;  China  Paintintr,  L.  M'Laughlin, 
501 ;  Church  Builder.  501 ;  Circular  Sys- 
tem of  Hospital  Wards,  Prof.  Marshall, 
501 ;  City  Diary,  611 ;  Classical  Works 
of  Middle  Agm  and  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many, 685  ;  Electric  Lighting,  H.  Fon- 
taine, 74 ;  Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and 
Gas  Engines,  J.  Bourne,  381 ;  Great  In- 
dostries  of  Great  Britain,  611 ;  Guide  to 
Tintern  Abbey.  T.  BltwhUl,  lU  ;  Health 
PrimerH,  611 ;  Hudson  and  Kearna' 
Diaries,  685 ;  Uydro-Geological  Survey, 
98 ;  Hydrosthetics  of  Cistern,  Drain,  and 
Sewer,  T.  Morris,  102 ;  Illustrations  of 
Old  Warwickshire  Houses,  W.  Niven, 
417,  464  ;  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,  W.  and 
G.  Andeley,  288;  T  Emulation  in  Eng- 
lish, J.  Davia.  576 ;  Magic  Lanteru 
Manual,  W.  J.  Chadwick,  611 ;  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians,  Sir 
J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  689;  New  Testa- 
ment Commentary  for  English  Readers, 
Bp.  Ellicott,  5(.il ;  NewWork^of  Archi- 
tecture at  Frankfort,  685;  Outlines  of 
Ornament,  W.  and  G.  Audaley,  250 ; 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  W. 
and  G.  Audsley,  S  ;  Professional  Pocket- 
book,  611 ;  Sanitary  Engineering,  J. 
Baldwin  Elatham,  250;  Sketches  for 
Concrete  Slab  Cottages, W.  H.  Lascelles^ 
46  ;  Sprague'fl  Pocket  Diary,  611 ;  Studies 
in  English  Architecture,  J.  Langham, 
465 :  Tables  of  Tangential  Angles  and 
Multiples,  A.  Beaseley.  474;  Tramways 
in  Town  and  Country,  E.  Matheson,  7  ; 
Transfer  of  Gas  Works  to  Local  Autho- 
rities, A.  Silverthorne,  143;  Treatise  on 
Coal  Mine  Ga^ea  and  Ventilation,  J.  W. 
Thomas,  528  ;  Treatise  on  Millwork,  Sip 
W.  Fairbairn.  178,312;  Ure's  Dictiouary 
of  Arts,  R.  Huut,  90 

Revived  guild  action  and  the  plumbers" 
company,  688 

Revolving  shutters,  the  Ulverston,  229,  289 

Rhodes,  Cyprus  and  Crete,  monuments  of, 
71 

Ripon,  rebuilding  Jepson's  hospital,  252 

River ;  conservancy  and  water  supply, 
181 ;  pollution  caused  by  London,  308 

Rivers,  pollution  of,  63 

Roadmaking  in  Hackney,  203 

Roads :  Macadam,  358 ;  materials  and 
cost  of,  530 

Rochester,  ancient  bridge  chapel,  264 

Rockingham  castle,  128 

Roman:  inscriptions  near  Carlisle,  de- 
struction of.  465  ;  researches,  633  ;  rains 
in  Sahara,  714  ;  villa  at  Thorparch,  368 

Rome:  Esquiline  hill,  387;  Palatine  hill, 
467 

Roof:  construction,  148,  174  (iron),  529, 
574,  600;  Gothic,  546,  575;  materials,572 

Roofing :  controtorsv  at  St.  Alban's  cathe- 
dral, 93.  121,  169,  203,  410.  492,  579,  582, 
597,  627,  6.30 ;  tile,  red  Broseley,  464 

Roofs  :  chesnut  and  oak,  439 ;  of  the  Re- 
naissance, chapters  on,  364,  390;  tile, 
202 

Room,  ventilating  a,  202 

Ross  cottasre  hoi^pital,  584,  612 

Rot,  dry.  .358,  411,  4:35 

Rothwell  ch.  and  crypt,  126,  127 

Rous  memorial,  Newmarket,  680 

Royal :  academy  {election  new  president) 
519,525,  (prizes'  distribution)  605,629; 
archreoloijical  institute,  65,  (aud  restora- 
tion) 123,  (at  Northampton)  99,  124; 
architectural  museum,  42,  (sketching 
club)  602;  art  relics  on  continent,  Eng- 
lish, 316 ;  institute  of  British  architects, 
367,  441.  464,  523,  526,  582,  600,  636,  637 

Rugeley,  new  public  buildings,  93 

Rums  of  Esquiline  and  Forum,  387 

Running  water,  power  of,  144 

Rushtou  hall,  triangular  lodge  and  ch.,  127 

Ruskin's  :  guild  of  St.  George,  491 ;  works, 

Ruskin,  Whistler  v.,  553,  601 
Rutlandshire  domestic  architecture,  76 
Rye  ch.  restoration,  96,  119 

S  ALPORB  :  new  bridge  at,  520 ;  Wilton 
fever  hospital  competition,  290 

Salisbury :  229 ;  school  of  art  exhibition, 
440 

Salt  stains  in  bricks,  519 

Sanctuary,  high,  Jerusalem,  582,  637 

Sand  in  plaster,  628 

Sandriugham,  archasologists  at,  224 

Sanitary:  building  in  Oxford-st.,  393; 
engineering,  250 ;  institute's  congress, 
Stafford,  335,  339,  362 ;  iron  cattle-shed 
fittings,  630 ;  matters  and  water  supply, 
25,  68,  95, 120,  201,  253,  280,  384,  413,  466, 
491,  547.  603,  629,  713;  works,  design 
and  construction  of,  421 

San  Zeno's  ch.,  Verona,  313 

Sashes  and  frames,  712 

Sash  frames,  timber  for  sills  of,  411 

Saw-mills,  Swedish,  229 

Scantlings,  tables  of,  366,  703 

Scavenging  by  Kensington  vestry,  335 

Scholarships,  the  Whitworth,  43,  229 

School:  homes :  (pauper)competition,With- 
erington,  515 ;  windows,  229 

Schools :  Blackburn  (Independent)  145; 
City  of  London  (new)  358 ;  Ely  ( King's) 
437;  Great  Crosby  {Merchant  Taylors' 
Cy.)93;'  Sheffield  (R.C.)  23;  Twerton 
(Blundell's)  355.  See  also  under  Board 
and  Grammar  Schools 

Schools  of  art :  Barnstaple,  483 ;  Barrow- 
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in-Fiu-Tip??,  682  ;  Birkenhead.  407  ;  Blay- 
don.  188;  Bristol,  710;  Burslem,  4^S; 
Carlisle.  581:  Chesterfield.  558;  City  and 
Spitalfie].Js,584;  Edinburgh,  682;  Esham 
and  St  lines,  488  ;  Falkirk,  318  ;  Guild- 
ford, 4^S ;  Hasting,  682  ;  Leicester.  407, 
^2  ;  Manchester,  448;  Newcastle-under- 
Lytue,  488  ;  Northampton,  612  ;  Not- 
tingham, 488;  Oxford,  4t7 ;  Sheffield, 
515  ;  Southampton,  488  ;  "Warrington, 
584  ;  We-t  London,  693  ;  York,  612 
Science  and  art :  department,  annual  re- 
port of.  3il ;  teaching,  169 
ficientitic  inventions,  compHrative  inutility 

of,  711 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  memorial:  42;  and  the 

institute,  600 
Scult>tuie.  pre-historic,  at  Ilkley,  181 
Screpn.  t-lioir,  249 
Sea     defences    competition,    Bridlington 

QuaT,  6-^2 
Seal,  eontracts  not  under,  524,  547 
Self-actin>r  cinder-sifting  ash  closets,  630 
Semi-circus  for  Strand,  proposed,  148 
Semi-fluid  earth,  retaining  walls  for,  529 
Seminary,  Southwark  R.C.,  104 
Sepulchral    monuments    aud    effigies    in 
Northants,  126  ;  slab  at  Carlatton,  264, 
306,  333 
Set-square,  scale  and  protractor.  Croft's 

combined.  175 
Sevenoak?.  missionaries*  daughters'  insti- 
tution, 93,  394 
Severn  railway  bridge.  289 
Sewage:   deposits   (in  Thames),  441,   (as 

builders'  sand)  465;  disposal,  498 
Sewerage    schemes'  competition.    Lower 

Thames  YiUley,  68.  413,  4S7 
Sewer  :  livdrosthetics  of,  102  ;  ventilation, 

Parker',  plan  of,  96,  174 
Sewers,  di?char<:e  of,  440 
Shadow,  ptu'^uin^^  a,  517 
Sharpe,  Eilmund,  memorial  scheme,  62 
Sheffield :    church  congress.  340 ;  Jessop 
women's  hospital,  145 ;  fever  hospital 
competition,  263 
Shefford  R.C.  boys'  home,  76 
Shelley's  svstem  of  glazing,  203 
Sheriffs  of  London,  the  new,  281 
Shirehall,  Bedford.  437 
Shops :  Ci  Tnhill,  156  ;  show  cases  and,  50 
Show :  cases  and  shops,  50  ;  rooms,   the 

electric  light  in,  367 
Shrewsbury  eye  hospital  competition,  306, 

394 
Shute,  John,  paynter  and  archytecte,  474 
Shutters,  Ulverston  revolving,  22©,  289 
Silicated  stone  pipes  for  house  drainage, 

281 
Sills  of  S'sh  frames,  timber  for,  411 
Silver  pla'ed  gas  fittings,  Possil-park,  230 
Sis  central  area  churches,  607 
Skegness  pier  competition,  515 
Sketchbook,  arch,  assocn.,  175 
Sketchers,  facilities  to,  147,  173,  201 
Sketching :  147 ;  club,  architectural  mu- 
seum, 602 ;  tour,  2^2 
Slab  at  Carlatton,  sepulchral,  264.  306,  333 
Slate  :  aesthetic  value  of,  543;  trade,  359 
Slating  battens,  174 

Slow  progress  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, 685 
Small  streams,  gausring  flow  of,  411 
Smith,  W.  Wyke,  the  late,  96 
Smoke:  nuisance,  411   (damages    against 
brick  manufacturers  for),  713  ;  preven- 
tion and  fuel  economy,  448 
SnufE-bottle  collection,  a  Chinese,  393 
Soapy  wall-coating,  new,  174 
So-called  12th  century  window,  Lincoln, 

518,  574,  600 
Social  science  association  at  Cheltenham, 

335,  4:j6,  444 
Societies :    antiquaries    (Newcastle)    487 ; 
archaological  (Berks)  290,  (Bristol  and 
Gloucester)  117,130,  (Buck^)  130,  (Essex 
and  Suffolk)  171,  (Kent)  117,  130,  (Lei- 
cestershire) 117,  (Somerset)  228;  archi- 
tectural (Edinburgh)  487;  artists,  British 
(exhibition)  579;  ch.  builriiug  (incorpo- 
rated) 118,  545,  (Llandaff)  683,  (York) 
626;  engineers',  262,  473;  freehold  land 
(national)   685;  master  builders'   (Bir- 
mingham) 491 
Soil  pipe,  Thwaite's,  335 
Solid  content  of  hollow  column,  519,  546, 

575,  601 

Some :  experiments  on  exhaust  cowls,  316  ; 

questions  of  fixtures  and  old  lights,  497 

Somerset  :    arch^ological    society,    228 ; 

house  and  18th  century  decoration,  205 


Soot. 


,685 


Southampton,  proposed  public  offices  in, 
412 

Southern  approaches  to  Waterloo-br.,  389 

Southey  hoard  schools  competition,  422 

South :  Kensington  (national  competition 
drawings).  149.  207,306.  (natural history 
musenuj)  368,  422,  474. 530.  558,  612,  640  ; 
London,  water  supply  in,  68  ;  Pass  jetties 
on  Mi"i«.ippi,  528;  Shields,  board  of 
trade  premi?e^.  5J»9 

Southport  markets  competition,  28 

Southwark:  a  cathedral  for,  523;  R.C. 
diocesan  seminary,  104 

Spalding :  archieology  at,  225 ;  board 
schools  competition,  355,  4S7 

Speculative ;  house  manufacture,  283 ; 
houses,  what  is  an  architect,  333,  356 

Spindle,  Gulliver's  wedgelock,  694 

Spire,  bro.ich,  67 

Spires  :  and  lanterns,  147  ;  cathedral,  de- 
coration of,  203 
Sprague*8  irocket  diary,  611 
Spring  of  water,  keeping  down  a,  67,  95 
St. :  Alban's  (cathedral),  93, 121, 169,  203, 
410,  492,  579,  582,  597,  627.  630,  678,  708 ; 
Andrew  (MaghuU)  93,  (Sntcombe)  76; 


(South  Bermond^ey),  118; 
Augustine  :ind  Faith  (City),  382  ;  Barna- 
bas (Warrington),  277;  Bartholomew 
(Heigham)  6S3,  (Lostwithiel)  382;  Bride 
(Manchester),  146;  Bridget  (Bridge- 
rule).  228;  Bricid  (Ardaghl,76;  Clement 
(Ordsal)  332,  (Terrington)  200 ;  Dogwells 
(Pembrokesh.),  516;  Edmund's  (oak, 
Hoxne),  441 ;  Fraucis  (boys'  home, 
Shefford)  76;  Frideswide  (Osney),  236; 
George  (Perry-hiU,  S.E.)  573,  (Kuskin's 
guild  of)  491;  Gothard  (tunnel),  710; 
Helena  (West  Leake),  145  ;  Helen  (Bish- 
opsgate),  147, 172, 201,335 ;  Ives  (Hunts), 
341 ;  James  (Exeter)  489,  (Piccadilly) 
415,  (Preston)  202;  John  (Bootle)  464, 
(Egremont)  184,  (Hampstead)  280,  (War- 
ley)  360,  (Weston-s.-Mare),  172;  John 
Baptist  (Newington-by-HuU)  145, 
(Rothley)  93;  John  Evan.i-'elist  (Bassen- 
thwaite)  332,  (Maesbrook)  252;  Jude 
(Kensal-green),  118;  Just  (archjeology 
at),  635  ;  Lawrence  (Esses)  23.  (Ipswich) 
360,  (Northampton)  409,  (Tallineton) 
489;  Leonard  (Dunston)  437,  (Langhoj 
290 ;  Louis  (chateau,  Quebec),  422  ;  Luke 
(Southport)  228,  (E.C.,  delay  of  improve- 
ments) 334 ;  Magnus  (cathedral,  Kirk- 
wall), 147;  Margaret  (Lee,  S.E.)  530, 
( Westminster)  23  ■  Mary  ( Brighton) 
437.  (Chastleton)  492,  (Halkin)  515. 
(Haughley)  118,  (Inchicore,  R.C.)  626, 
(Middlesbrough)  277.  (North  Petherton) 
104,  (Otterv)  305,  (Shaw)  172,  (Speen- 
hamlaud)  305,  (Thornton)  52.  (Tuam) 
409,  (Woodstock)  409  ;  Marv  and  Patrick 
(Aiskew)  66,  (Teignmouth,  R.C.)  66; 
Mary-le-Bow  (Cheapside),  469;  Mary 
Magdalene  (Altofts)  489,  (Drogheda, 
RC.)  332;  Matthew  (Sydenham),  318; 
Michael  (Beer)  171.  (Northampton)  2&t; 
(Woolwich)  94;  Modoc  (Doune),  277; 
Nicholas  (Aberdeen)  599,(Sev6noaks)  626 ; 
Paul  (Bentley)  544,  (Covent-garden)335  ; 
Paul's  cathedral  (decoration  of),  50.  72, 
412,  (old)  210,  (peal  of  beUs)  384  ;  Peter 
(Aylesford),  489,  (Broad  Hinton)  437, 
(Lytham,  R.C.)  492,  (Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich) 69,  (Mottingham)  8,  (Stourton) 
545,  (Walpole)  199,  (Wisbech)  197  ;  Peter 
and  Pawl  (Easton  Maudit)  129.  (Leomin- 
ster) 252.(Little  Horkeslej),  252,  (TJpton- 
on-Sevem)  558,  (Water  Orton)  305 ; 
Sepulchre  (Holborn),  629;  Thomas 
(Penycae),  683,  (Purston)  23,  (Salisbury) 
201 

Stabaity  of  walls,  490 

Stafford,  sanitary  institute  at,  335,  339,  362 
Staffordshire,  North  :  brick  and  tile  mas- 
ters* assocn.,  42  ;  field  club,  341,  463 
Stained  glass  r  Cliff  villa,  Babacombe,  547; 
Cork  (cathedral).  67  ;  Darrinston,  491  ; 
Epworth,  577 ;  Grt.  Alne,  517  ;  Hamp- 
stead (St.  John),  280  ;  Huntingdon,  67  ; 
Kelsale,  577  ;  Kingsbury,  280  ;  Kington 
M^na,  713  ;  Littleover,  384  ;  Orleans 
(cathedral),  119;  Paris  exhibition,  67  ; 
Preston  (St.  James), 202;  Sandringham, 
442 ;  Sheffield,  629 ;  Stoke  d'Aberon, 
491 ;  Tadcaster,  GS6  ;  Wirksworth,  25 

Staining  and  varnishing.  411 

Stains,  salt,  io  bricks,  519 

Staircases,  stone :  fire-resisting,  145  ;  and 
protection  from  fire,  24 

Stalk,  chimney,  334,  358,  411 

Stamford,  archieology  at,  226 

Stamped  agreements,  148,  202,  229,  254, 
307,  358,  38;^.  410 

Statues  :  Chalmers  (Edinburgh),  120 ; 
Dr.  Harvev  (Folkestone)  682;  Prince 
of  Wales  (Bombay),  2S0 

Steam  :  air,  and  gis  engines,  examples  of, 
381 ;  cocoa  mills,  640  ;  factory  for  brick 
making!:,  Baltimore,  255;  lifeboat,  413; 
printing  works,  Fetter-lane,  104 

Steel  for  stractural  purposes,  235 

Stephens  v.  Thornhill  at  St.  Paul's,  412 

Stevens,  E.  T..  F.S.A.,  the  late,  230 

Stilts,  building  on.  l-Hi 

Stock  exchange,  Dublin,  545 

Stoke-on-Trent,  free  library,  516 

Stone :  fastening  railing  to,  358  ;  masonry, 
441 ;  staircases  (and  protection  from 
fire),  24,  (fire  resistmg)  148 

Stones:  cause  of  blackness  of,  174;  foun- 
dation, 279 

Stonyhurst  college,  145 

Storm  overflows,  precautions  agnst.,  143 

Stow-on-Wold  mkt.  cross,  683 

Strains  in  redundant  stmctures,  576 

Stranu,  overcrowding  of  the,  148 

Streams,  gauging  flo\y  of  small,  4H 

Street:  lighting  by  plectricity,  200;  Mr. 
G.  E.  and  Sir  E.  Beckett,  393 

Strength  of  wood  posts,  254,  279,  307,  383, 
410  , 

Strikes,  thoughts  on,  24 

Structural  purposes,  steel  for,  235 

Structures,  reduudunt,  576 

Studentships,  travelliu?,  Manchester,  66, 
94.  119 

Studies  in  English  architecture.  465 

Style:  new  "^combination  Gothic,"  308; 
competition,  cost,  and,  27 

Substantial  obstruction  of  light  by  raising 
of  buildings,  713 

Suburban  Bristol,  2S5 

Suggestions,  undefined,  in  painting,  601 

Summers,  the  late  Chas.,of  Rome,  474 

Sunday  art  exhibitions.  337 

Sundries,  gossip  on,  146 

Superintendeut  of  asylum  acting  as  archi- 
tect, 306 

Survey:  a  hydro-geological,  98;  the  most 
ancient  land,  151 

Surveyor :  alleged  neglect  l»y  a,  439  ;  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  a,  416:  or  architect? 
688,691 


Surveyors :  fees,  712 ;  international  con- 
gress of,  103 ;  to  local  authorities  and 
the  conference  of  architects,  24 

Swastica,  334 

Swedish  saw  mills  and  timber,  229 

Sweetheart  or  New  Abbey,  612 

Swiris  lake  dwellings,  530 

Synagogues:  Bii-mii:gham,  253;  Leeds,  305 

TA.BLEAUX,  scriptural,  from  Berlin, 
521 

Tables  of :  curves.  474 ;  scantlings.  366, 708 

Tallest  Uving  tree  in  world,  412.  714 

Tamworth  district,  tumuli  of,  407 

Tapestries'  exhibition,  Windsor,  629 

Taunton  engravings  exhibition,  69 

Taylor  art-promotion  bequest,  384 

Teaching,  science  and  art,  169 

Technical :  education  (city  companies  and) 
174,  (in  France)  289;  obiectioas  to  pay- 
ing architects,  576 

Temple  :  City,  decoration  of,  339 ;  of  Jeru- 
salem, 264 

Temporary  conservatory,  519,  54^> 

Tenacity  of  metals  in  relation  to  resistance 
to  torsion,  694 

Tendencies  of  English  art,  present,  630 

Tenders,  a  curious  list  of,  24 

Tennis,  lawn,  paving  for,  411,  440 

Teredo  navalis,  preserving  wood  from,  681 

Terminus,  new  Waterloo,  685 

Testing :  of  a  fireproof  ceiling,  308 ;  room 
for  Portland  cement,  25 

Tewkesbury  abbey,  23,  129,  305 

Thames  ;  aileged  noxious  condition  of,  308, 
385,  441 ;  basin,  prevention  of  floods  in, 
&i0 ;  condition  of  (at  high  tide)  551,  (at 
low  tide)  580  ;  valley,  lower,  drainage, 
603.  (schemes  for)  68,  413,  487 

Theatres :  Leeds,  545 ;  Liverpool,  626 ; 
Plymouth,  308,  710 ;  Wolverhampton,  176 

Theodolite,  the,  677 

Thickness  of :  lead,  491 ;  metals,  546  ;  zinc, 
628 

Thorney  abbey,  224,  2^ 

Thornton  abbey,  52 

Tborparch,  Roman  villa  at,  363 

Thought?  on  strikes,  24 

Thrust  of  vault,  307 

Thwaite's  improved  soil  pipe,  335 

Tile  :  red  Broseley  roofing,  464;  roofs,  202 

Tiles :  202 ;  encaustic,  472 

Timber:  202;  American,  307,  384,  410; 
chapters  on,  260,  315, 338 ;  constructions, 
marine,  681;  creosoting,  519;  for  sills  of 
sash-frames,  411 ;  oak  and  chesnut,  356, 
383,  409;  trade,  the,  69,  335 

Tintern  abbey,  184 

Tipperary  town  hall,  394 

Tiverton,  Blundell's  schools  competitn., 
355 

Toll-bridges,  metropolitan,  freeing  of,  230, 
253.  685 

Torquay,  completion  of  drainage  of,  210 

Torsion,  resistance  of  metals  to.  694 

Tour,  sketching,  near  London,  202 

Town  and  country,  tramways  in,  7 

Town  halls  :  Bodmin,  65,  67,  94, 119,  173, 
201;  Darwen,  487,  584;  Hamburg,  342, 
558  ;  Hastings,  172  ;  Kingstown,  545  ; 
Leeds,  228 ;  Manchester,  175 ;  Reading, 
465;  Tipperary,  394;  Yarmouth,  1,  65, 
76,  144,  210.  236,  290,  318,  368,  694 ;  Tea- 
don.  290,  335,  355 

Tramway  and  railway  extension,  684 

Tramways  :  279  ;  grooveless,  316  ;  in  town 
and  country,  7 

Transfer  of  gasworks  to  local  authorities, 
143 

Transitionists,  a  chapter  of,  89 

Transparent  tableaux  from  Berlin,  521 

Travelling  studentship,  Manchester,  66, 
94,  119 

Tree,  tallest  livirg,  412,  7U 

Triangular :  bridge,  Crowland,  225  ;  cross, 
Geddington.  128;  lodge,  Rushton,  127 

Triples  paraffiu  lamp,  148 

Tripod  motion  for  field  instmmeuts,  new, 
332 

Truro :  cathedral,  227,  519,  631,  (competi- 
tion) 181,  236,  5114,  6i0  ;  corn  exchange 
competition,  263 

Tuam  new  Episcopalian  cathedral,  409 

Tulse-hiU,  Wesl.  chap,  competitn.,  422 

Tumuli :  of  Tamworth  district,  407 ;  open- 
ing of  Castle  Archdale,  318 

THunels :  Merthyr,  new,  547 ;  St.  Gothard, 
710 

Turkish  baths,  Camdon  town,  558 

Turners'  company's :  exhibition,  3S1 ; 
prize-list,  359 

Turuford,  deep  boring  at,  713 

Twelfth  century  window,  Lincoln,  518, 574, 
600 

Twofold  ventilator,  new,  441 

Tynemouth  priory  ch.,  52 

U  r>  VERST  ON  revolving  shutters,  229, 

289 
Ulysses,  ancient  capital  of,  317 
Undefined  suggestions  in  painting,  601 
Underground  waters,  470 
Unhealthy  industries'  congi-ess,  209 
Uninhabitable  houses  at  Leeds,  465 
Unit  of  measure,  mound  builders',  544 
University  :   buildings,  Nottingham,  355 ; 
college  extensions,  66 ;  Glasgow  (hall) 
408,  (heating  and  ventilation)" 583 
Unsatisfacfory  competition,  another,  600 
Unstamped  agreements,  94 
Upjohn,  Richard,  the  late,  251 
Uses  and  abuses  of  Portland  cement,  446 

VAtiUE  of  land.  307 
Valuer's  licence,  440,  490,  519,  546 
Vapours,  uoxi'us,  255,  548 
Variation  of  the  compass,  440 
,  Varnishing,  staining  and,  411 


Vault,  thrust  of.  307 

Vaulting,  fan,  543 

Vegetable  lace,  359 

Ventilating :  a  cesspool,  307 ;  a  room,  202 ; 
exhaust  cowls,  Kew  experiments  on,  316 

Ventilation:  24,  575;  and  heating  at  Glas- 
gow university,  583 ;  and  hollow  walls, 
202;  coal  mine  gases  and,  528;  cool 
rooms  v.,  92;  Ellison's  system  of,  685; 
of  house  of  lords,  94 ;  sewer,  Parkers 
plan  of,  96, 174 

Ventilator,  new  twofold,  441 

Ventilators  v.  open-mouthed  pipes,  173 

Verona,  ch.  of  San  Zeno,  313 

Vfstries'  powers  over  builders,  686 

Vestry-halls:  Battersea,  355;  Hampstead. 
502  ;  Kensington.  65,  612  ;  Limehouse.  547 

Vicarage.  Gatton,  I.W.,  145 

Village  club-houses :  174 ;  designs,  571,  694 

VnUs :  club  design?,  461,  518,  530 ; 
Gunnersbury.  184 :  Hadrian's,  633; 
Tborparch  (Roman),  368 

Voting  papers  at  the  Institute,  307 

^^7'AKEFIELD,  171 

Wall :  coatins,  new  soapy,  174 ;  party,  280, 

411.  t;28 
Wiillachia,  building  materials  of,  49 
Wallasea,  alleged  defective  sewers,  25 
Wallis,  Robt.  (engraver),  the  late,  576 
Walls  :  brick,  efflorescence  on,  91 ;  damp, 
334,  3&4.  411,  440,  490,  518,  519. 546  ;  heat 
through,  67,  95;  hollow,  and  ventilation, 
202 ;  retaining,  for  water  or  semi-fluid 
earth.  529  ;  stability  of,  490 
Walsall  cottage  hospital,  516 
Wanton  injury  to  Roman  inscriptions,  465 
Warming  neighbour's  house  through  party 

wall,  280 
Warrington  :  fever  hospital,  252;  propOBSd 

sanitary  legislation  for.  602 
Warwick  new  public  schools,  278 
Warwickshire  houses,  old,  417,  464 
Washington,  rebuilding  patent  office,  251 
Water  :  colour  (painters'  institute  exhibi- 
tion) 605,  (societies  proposed  amalgama- 
tion  of)   602;  companies,   the   metropo- 
litan,  176 ;  from  the  lower  greensand, 
201 ;  gate,   Inigo  Jones's,  148 ;  in  open 
channels,  motion  of,  288;  keeping  down 
a  spring  of,  67,  95  ;  pipes,  frost  and.  678; 
retaining  walls  for,  529 ;  running,  power 
of,  144 
Watering  places,  British,  337 
Waterloo :    road,   improved   gas  lighting, 
576  ;  bridge.  308.  (and  its  southern  ap- 
proaches) 369  ;  terminus,  new,  685 
Waterproof  covering,  148, 174 
Water  supply  :  180  ;  and  sanitary  matters, 
25,  68.  95,  120,  201,  253,  280,  384,  413. 466, 
491.  547.  603,  629,  713 ;  in  the  City,  230  ; 
in  South  London,  68 ;  river  conservancy 
and,  181 
Waters,  underground,  470 
Way,  John,  wood  carver,  the  late,  474 
Weatherproof  houses,  496     . 
Weavers'  tower,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  358 
Wedgelock.  spindle,  Gulliver's,  694 
Wed^ewoOd  exhibition,  Liverpool,  96 
Welbe-k,  Duke  Portland's  buildings  at,  491 
Westminster  palace,  restoring,  311, 357 
West  of  England,  building  trade  in,  598 
What  is  an  architect  ?  speculative  houses, 

333,  356 
Where    are    now    metropolitan     bridges 

wanted?  633 
Whistler  v.  Ruskin.  553,  601 
Whitehaven  harbour  and  dock,  500 
Whitley  convalescent  home,  118 
Whitworth  scholarships  competition,  lig ; 

conditions  of,  229 
Wigan  sewage  scheme,  629 
William's  (King)  college.  Isle  of  Man.  419 
Wilts.  North,  barrows  in,  341,  368 
Winchester  cathedral.  95 
Window,  ancient.  Lincoln,  518.  574,  600 
Windows:    555,  608;    boarding    up,   519; 

glazing  mullioned,  440;  school,  229 
Windsor:  new  drainage  system,  253,413; 

tapestries  exhibition.  629 
Winfried  of  Kirton,  684 
Winter:  exhibitions  (Dudley gallery),  552. 
(socy.  British  artists)  579,  (water-colour 
painters'  institute)  605;  garden,  Black- 
pool, 52 
Wire  and  lead  gauge,  546 
Wisbech,  archa'ol.  assocn.  at,  197,  223 
Withington  pauper  school  homes  compe- 


titic 


,  515 


Wullaton  hall,  architect  of,  712 

Wood:  carving,  socy.  of  arts  and,  G02; 
means  of  preserving  from  teredo  navalis, 
681 ;  paving  for  churches,  54^ ;  posts, 
strength  of,  254,  279.  307,  38.3,  410 

Woods  :  absorbent  powers  of,  714  ;  chemis- 
try of,  47  ;  Indian,  importation  of .  174 

Worcester:  cathedral,  Lyttelton  tomb,  253 ; 
ceramics,  413 

Workhouse,  Middla^borough,  710 

Workmanship,  English  and  foreign,  625 

Works  of  Ruskin,  440 

World  :  most  ancient  land  survey  in,  151 ; 
tallest  living  tree  in,  412,  714 

Worm  in  red  deal,  174 

Writers,  English,  on  ttie  five  orders,  687 

YARMOUTH  town  h.all  competition, 

1,  65,  76,  144,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  694 
Yeadon  town  hall  and  mechanics'  institute 

competition,  290.  335,  355 
Year's  building  operations  in  Oxford,  392 
York:  eh.  extension  socy.,  G26;   minster 

(new  reredos),    209.    (restoration)    358, 

359;  new  barracks,  305,  489 
Yorkshire :     archa;ological    assocn.,    228; 

architectural  assocn.  in,  8,  154, 182.  208 

ZINC,  thickness  of,  628 
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INDEX      TO      ILLUSTRATIONS 

•«•  The  Lithographic  Illustrations  will  be  found  immediately  following  the  Pages  indicated. 


ABBEVILLE,  a  courtyard  at.  530 
Abboys:  St.  Alban's   (roof  section),  579; 

Sweetheart,  N.B.,  612;  Thornton  (^'ate- 

hoase),52 
Adcote  house,  Salop.  610 
Alne,  Great.  Warwickshire,  503 
Animal  representations  in  torra  cotiajit 

natural  history   museum,    3b"8,  4-2,  iTl, 

530,  6K) 
Art:  galleries,  Liverpool  (Agnew's),  290; 

school,  Manchester,  448 
A5.«uranoe  offices :  Greshaoi  (Poifltrj ),  694  ; 

Prudential  (Holburn).  8,  2S 

BA-NK,  Pinckney's  new.  Salisbury,  236 
Baths.  Camden  Turkish,  55S 
Bay  from  old  house,  Kirle'^on,  76 
Bedding  ton -park,  lodcre  at,  342 
Belhaven  U.P.  ch.,  Glasgow,  694 
Birnam,  St.  Mary's  tower  at.  584 
Boarding-house,  Harrow  school.  8 
Board  schools,   Nottingham,   Hunter-hill 

(T.  Roger  Smith's  and  R.  C.  Clarke's 

design),  502 
Bond  street  (New),  shop,  ft40 
Bracket  clock,  Paris  Exhibition,  236 
Bramfield  hall,  entrance  lodge,  368 
Brighton,  "West,  house  at,  156 
Broadwater  Down,  Tnnbridge  Wells,  house 

at.  368 
Brompton  oratory,  competition  designs : 

H.    Glutton,   130,   1.56;    G.  F.   Grayson. 

184;  J.  Kelly,  104;  Vicars  and  O'NeiU, 

502 
Brooklands.  Moorfield  hotel.  474 
Building  News  designing  olub :  joinery, 

584;    village  club-house,  ,694;   villa  resi- 
dences. 448,  500 
Business    premises  :     Fenchurch-avenue, 

E.C.,  640;   New  Bond-street,  W,  644"); 

Newgate-street,  E.G.,  4+8 1   Shoreditch, 

28 
But-and-ben  of  concrete  slabs,  52 

CAMBBIDGE:  Cavendish  college.  28; 
house  at,  612  ;  proposed  All  SS.  memo- 
rial cross,  210 
Camden  Turkish  baths,  558 
Capital?,  terra  cotta.  368,  422,  474,  530,  558 
Carlisle.  Bush  hotel  and  shops,  184 
Carvine.  terra  cotta,  8,  28,  361,  422.  474, 

530,  558,  612.  6K) 
Casement,  meeting  styles  and  sill,  48 
Cathedrals  :  Contances  {N.W.  tower).  44.8, 
502;  Dunblane,  612;   Hereford  (Sir  G. 
Scott's  reprodnctions  of  Norman),  130, 
156;  Lincoln  (chancel  gates),  318;  Nor- 
wich   (ground  plan),  21;    Notre  Dame. 
Paris  (wrought  iron  hinge),  318  ;  Peter- 
borough (ground  plan),  21;  St.  Alljan's 
(roof  section),  579 ;  Truro,  designs  (J.  M. 
Brydon's),  5S4  (J.  P.  St.  Aubyn's),  640 
Oaudebec,  old  house  dt,  8 
Cavendish  college,  Cambridge,  28 
7entrolinead,  153 

•hancel  gates,  Lincoln  cathedral,  318 
Jhapels :    Chislehurst    (morning,    Ch.   of 
Annunciation),    342;    Tyntesfield    (pri- 
vate). 394  ^^ 
Charlecote,  Ham pstead- hill-gardens,  76 
Chateau,  St.  Louis,  Quebec,  422 
Chimneys,  diminution  of  circnkr,  92 
Chislehurst :  house  at  Kemnal  Wood,  264- 
morning  chapel,  Ch.  of  Annunciation! 
342 
Churches:  Brompton  oratory  design  (H. 
Glutton)  l;JO,  156.   fG.  E.  Grayson)  184 
(J.    KeUy)   101,     (Vicars  and   O'Neill) 
502  ;  Chislehurst  (Annunciation — morn- 
ing chap.),  342;    condemned  City   (St. 
Margaret  Pattens,  St.   Mary  Abchurch, 
and  St.   Stephen,  Co]eman-3trec-t),  58t; 
.     Egremont   (St.    John),    184;    Glasgow 
(Belhaven  (U.P.),  694;   Lee.  Kent  (St. 
Margaret),  530;   mission    (of   concrete 
slabs),  53;    Mottingham  (St.  Peter),  8; 
Moulton,     290  ;       North      Kensington 
(Christchurch),  184;   North  Petherton 
(St.  Mary),  104;  Osney  (St.  FrideB^^■ide 
—new     tower),     2-36  ;     Priv-tt      (Holy 
Trinity), 28:  Rathfarnham  (R.C.),;^2; 
Sydenham  (St.  Matthew),  ;il8;    Tebay 
(new),  471;    Templemore    (R.G),  342; 


Tynemouth  priory  (proposed  restora- 
tion), 52  ;  Upton-on- Severn  (SS.  Peter 
and  Paul).  558;  Whaplode,  290;  Win- 
chelsea,  236 

Circular  chimney  shafts,  diminution  of,  92 

Citadel,  new,  Quebec,  423 

City:  assurance  offices  (Holborn),  S,  28; 
(iPoultry),  694 ;  condemned  churches 
(three),  514  ;  premises  (Fenchurch- 
avenue),  610;  (Newgate-street),  448; 
shop  (Cornhill),  156 

Clock,  bracket,  2156 

Cloister,  13th  century  (J.  Martin  Brooks's 
design),  264 

Clubliouse,  village,  d&'sign  for,  694 

Cocoa  mills,  Epps's,  640 

College,  Cavendish,  Cambridge.  28 

Columns  :  diminution  of,  92 ;  tixing  iron, 
24 

Competition  designs :  board  school,  Not- 
tingham (T.  Roger  Smith  and  Clarke), 
502;  cathedral,  Truro  (J.  M.  Erydon), 
Sai.  (J.  P.  St.  Aubyn)  640;  churches 
Northampton,  St.  Michael  (Burder  and 
Baker),  264;  North  Kensington,  Christ- 
church  (selected,  J.  E.  K.  Cutts),  18 1; 
Sydenham,  St.  Matthew  (selected,  W.  M. 
Teulon),  318;  dairy  homestead  plans 
(Murray and  Potter), 388;  hospital,  con- 
valescent (P.  J.  Martin),  584;  markets. 
Dublin  (O'Neill  and  Byrne.  2nd  prem.), 
394;  oratory,  Brompton  (H.  Glutton), 
130,  156,  (G.  E.  Grayson)  18t,  (J.  KeUy) 
104.  (Vicars  and  O'NeiU  I  502;  seminary, 
Snuthwark,  R.C.  (A.  J.  Adams),  104; 
town  halls,  Hamburg  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott), 
342,  558;  Yarmouth  (selected.  J.  B. 
Pearce)  318.  (Bell  and  Roper)  694,  (B. 
Binyon)  368,  (E.  F.  Bishopp)  236. 
(Nottress  and  Seager)  210,  (Perk in  and 
Bulmer).  290 

Concrete  slab  cottages  and  mission  church. 

Condemned  City  churches ;  St.  Margaret 
Ptkttens,  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  and  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman-street,  584 

Continuous  kiln,  Lancaster's,  170 

Convalescent  hospital,  P.  J.  Martin's  de- 
sign, 584 

Cornhill,  E.G.,  comer  shop.  156 

Cottages  :  concrete  slab  middle-class,  52  ; 
Formby  (summer)  130 

Courtyard :  at  Abbeville,  530 ;  of  river- 
side hotel.  Great  Marlow,  8 

Coutances  Cathedral,  N.W.  tower,  448,  502 

Crane,  foundations  of,  601 

Cross,  proposed  All  Saints'  memorial,  Cam- 
bridge, 210 

DAIRT  homestead  plans  :  G.  Murray, 
388  ;  T.  Potter,  388 

Daughters  of  missionaries*  educational 
institution,  Sevonoaks,  394 

Designing  club  :  joinery  details.  584 ;  vil- 
lage club-house,  604;  villa  residences, 
448,  530 

Designs  :  cathedral,  Hereford  (Sir  G. 
Scott's  reproductions  of  Norman),  130, 
156;  cloister  (R.I.B.A.  medal),  2(>4  ; 
diniug-room  (W.  Hensman),  (>40;  hall 
and  staircase  (E.  W.  Foley),  290;  me- 
morial cross.  All  Saints',  Cambridge 
(W.  M.  Fawcett),  210  ;  mural  painting, 
Ivanhoe,  184 ;  priory  church,  Tyne- 
mouth (Sir  G.  Scott's  restoration),  52; 
tower,  St.  Frideswide's  church,  Osney, 
236.    See  also  under  Competitions. 

Details:  bracket  clock,  236;  business  pre- 
mises. New  Bond-street,  640;  churches, 
Moulton  and  Whapl  -de,  290  ;  fixing  mill 
shafting,  3-42  ;  houses  (Charlecote, 
HampBtead),  76  (West  Brighton  estate), 
156 ;  joinery,  584 ;  leadwork,  Haddon 
hall,  210;  museum,  new  natural  history, 
368.  422.  474,  530,  .558,  612.  640  ;  offices 
Prudential  (Holborn),  8,  28 ;  printing 
works,  Fetter-lane,  E.G.,  104 ;  windows, 
558 

Diana,  of  Poitiers,  house  of,  Rouen,  530 

Diminution  of  circular  chimney  shafts,  92 

Dining-room  :  royal  pavilion.  'Paris  eshi- 
bition,  130;  W.  Hensman's  design,  &40 

Door  panels,  decorative  treatment  of,  156 


Drawing-room,    Fair  Oaks,   Northenden, 

318 
Dublin  city  markets,  O'Neill  and  Byrne's 

(2nd  prem.)  desiu'U,  394 
Dunblane  cathedral,  613 
Dunkeld,  St.  Mai-y's  tower,  near,  584 

EARLY  cathedral  ironwork,  318 
Education  of  missionaries*  daughters,  in- 
stitution for,  Sevenoak^  -394 
Egleton,  bay  from  old  house,  76 
Egremont,  St.  John's  church,  184 
Elizabethan  architect,  drawing  by  an,  474 
Entrance  lodge,  Bramfi«ld  hall,  368 
Epps's  steam  cocoa-mills,  640 
Ettington,  Lower,  summer-house  at,  422 
Exchange  art  galleries,  Liverpool,  29) 
Exhibition,    Paris:    bracket  clock    from, 
236 ;    dining-room,    Prmee    of    Wales's 
pavilion,  130 

FAIR  OAKS,  Northenden,  drawing- 
room  at,  318 

Farm  house,  an  old,  near  Worcester,  558 

Farm  plan,  236 

Fenchurch-avenue,  business  premises  in, 
640 

Fernacres  house,  Fulmer,  Slough,  28 

Fetter-lane,  Speaight's  printing  works, 
104 

Fir,  yellow,  section  of,  315 

Fixing :  column,  24  ;  shafting,  342 

Formby,  summer  co'.tage  at,  130 

Foundations  of  crane,  601 

Fulmer,  Fernacres  house,  28 

GALLERIES,  Exchange  art,   Liver- 
pool, 290 
Gatehouse,  St.  Mary's  abbey,  Thornton,  52 
Glasgow.  Belhaven  U.  P.  ch.,  694 
Great ;  Alne,  Warwickshire,  502 ;  Marlow, 
riverside    hotel,    8  ;    Yarmouth,   town 
hall  designs,  210,  236,  290,  318,  368,  694 
Greenhill    estate,   Hampstead,   house  on, 

474 
Gresham  assurance  offices.  Poultry,  694 
Ground   plans,    Norwich    and    Hereford 

cathedrals,  21 
Gulliver's  wedge-lock  spindle,  694 
Gunnersbury,  corner  villas  at,  184 

HADDON  haU.  leadwork  at,  210 
Half -timl>e  red     houses,     Caudebec     and 

LisieiLs,  8 
Hall  and  staircase  (E.  W.  Foley's  design), 

290 
Halls:  Haddon  (leadwork),  210  ;   Hamble- 

ton, 76 
Hambleton,  old  hall  at,  76 
Hamburg,    near   Rath-haus    (Sir  G.    G. 

Scoct's  designs),  342,  558 
Hampstend:  house,  Greenhill  estate,  474  ; 
studio  ( Charlecote) ,  76  ;  vestry  hall,  503 
Harrow  school,  new  boarding  house,  8 
Hereford,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  reproductions 

of  Norman  cathedral,  130,  156 
Herod's  temple,  Jerusalem  (Jas.  Fergus- 
son's  restoration),  264 
Hinge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  318 
Holborn,  Prudential  assurance  offices,  8,  28 
Holland-st.,  S.E.,  Epps's  cocoa  mills,  640 
Homestead  dairies,  premiated  plans,  388 
Hospital,  convalescent  (P.  J.  Marvin's  de- 
sign), 584 
Hotels  :     Brooklands     (Moorfield),     474  ; 
Carlisle  (Bush),  184;  Gt.  Marlow  (river- 
side), 8 
House,  St.  MUdred's,  Poultry.  694 
Houses :    Abbeville,  530 ;   Adcote,   Salop, 
640  ;    Broadwater    Down.     Tunbridge 
Wells,  368;  Cambridge.  612  ;  Caudebec, 
8  ;  Chislehurst,  264  ;  Egleton,  76 ;  Fair 
Oaks,  Northenden,  318 ;  Fernacres,  Fal- 
mer,    28 ;  Great    Alne,    Warwickshire, 
502 ;  Greenhill  estate,    Hampstead,  474  ; 
Gunnersbury,    184  ;    Hampstead  -  hill- 
gardens,  76 ;  Harrow,  8  ;  Lewisham-park, 
342;  Lisieux,  8;  Lowther-gardens,  Ken- 
sington,   290  ;   Marlborough,    76  ;  New 
Bond-street.  640 ;    Rouen,  530  ;  Seven- 
oaks,  318;  Warwick  (Priory).  422  ;  West 
Brighton,  156 ;  Wobum-park,   Surrey, 
210 


INSTITUTIOW  for  missionaries* 
daughters'  education,  Sevenoaks,  394 

Ironwork,  from  Southwell  and  Lincoln 
minsters,  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  318 

Ivanhoe,  design  from,  mural  painting,  184 

JE  clUS  ALEM,  Ferguson's  restoratioii 

of  Herod's  Temple,  264 
Joinery  details,  club  designs,  534 

KElSrSINGTON  :  Christ  Church,  184 ; 
mansion,  Lowther-gardens,  290  ;  natural 
historv  museum,  368,  422,  474.  530,  558, 
612,  6W;  vestry-hall,  612 

Kiln,  Lancaster's  continuous,  170 

LADYWELL,  S.E.,  houses  at,  342 

Lancaster's  continuous  kiln,  170 

Leadwork  at  Haddou  hall,  210 

Lee,  S.E.,  St.  Margaret's  church,  530 

Leicester,  offices  in  Greyfriars,  264 

Lewisham-park,  houses  at,  342 

Lincoln  :  cathedral,  chancel  gates.  318 ; 

so-called  12th  century  window,  574 
Lisieux,  old  house  in  Rue  d'Orville,  8 
Liverpool  exchange  art  ealleries,  290 
Lodges:  Beddington-park,  342;  BramfieM- 

hall.  368 
Lower  Ettington,  summer-house  at,  422 
Lowther-gardens,    Kensington,   mausione 


M  AN  CHESTER  School  of  Art.  448 

Mansions,  Lowther-gardens,  Kensington, 
290 

Markets,  Dublin  city,  O'Neill  and  Byrne's 
design  for,  394 

Marlew,  river-side  hot^'l  at,  8 

Memorial  cross  (proposed),  old  All  Saints 
ch.  site,  Cambridge.  210 

Middle-class  cottage  residences,  52 

Mills,  Epps's  steam  cocoa.  640 

Minster,  Southwell,  ironwork  on  west 
door,  318 

Missionaries'  daughters'  educational  in- 
stitution, Sevenoaks,  394 

Mission  ch.  of  concrete  slabs,  52 

Monastery  plans,  Norwich  and  Peter- 
borough, 21 

Moorfield  hotel,  Brooklands,  474 

Mottiri&ham,  proposed  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  S 

Moulton  ch.,  nave  arcade,  290 

Mural  painting,  design  from  "  Ivanhoe," 
184 


NARBOROTJGH,  old  house  at,  6 

Natural  history  museum,  Kensington, 368, 
432,  474,  530,  558.  612,  640 

New  :  Bond-street,  shop,  6  40 ;  natural 
history  museum,  368,  422.  474,  530,  558, 
612,  640;  offices,  Prudential  assurance 
coy.,  Holborn,  8,  28 

Newgate-street,  E.G.,  new  premises,  448 

Northampton,  St.  Michael's  ch.  (Burder 
and  Baker's  design),  2>4 

Northenden,  drawing  room  of  Fair  Oaks, 
318 

North :  Kensington,  Christ  ch.,  184 ;  Pe- 
therton. St.  Mary's  ch.,  104 

Norwich  monastery,  ground  plan  of,  21 

Notre  Dame,  Paris,  hinge.  318 

Nottingham.  Hunter -hill  board  schools 
(Smith  and  Clarke's  design),  503 

OAK,  sections  of,  315 

Offices  :  Fenchurch  -  avenue,  E.G.,  640  ; 
Greyfriars.  Leicester,  264 ;  Gresham, 
assurance.  Poultry,  694;  Prudential  do., 
Holborn,  8,  28 

Old  :  farmhouse  near  Worcester,  558 
houses  in  Warwickshire,  422 

Open-mouthed  pipes  v.  ventilators,  173 

Oratory,  Brompton,  competition  designs: 
H.  Clutt^on,  130,  156;  G.  E.  Grayson^ 
184;  J.  Kelly,  104;  Vicars  and  O'Neill, 
503 

Orders,  the.  by  John  Shute,  474 

Oriel  details,  Prudential  assurance  offices,  8- 

Original  presbytery  and  west  front,  Here- 
ford cathedral  (Sir  G,  Scott's  restora- 
tion), 130,  156 


VIII. 
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tower,  St.  Frides- 


PAINTING,  mural,  design  for,  184 
Paris:    Exhibition    (bracket  clock),  236; 
(dining-  room,  Prince  of  Wales's  pavi- 
lion), 130;  Notre  Dame,  hinge  at,  318 
Pavilion:  and  winter  gr^rden,   Blackpool, 

52;  royal,  Paris  Exhibition,  130 
Peterboroug-h  monastery,  ground  plan  of, 

21 
Petherton,  North,  St.  Mary's  church,  104 
Pipes,  open-mouthed  v.  ventilators,  17.J 
Plans:  baths  (Camden  Turkish).  558; 
board  schools  (Nottingham — Smith  and 
Clarke's),  502;  cathedrals  (Norwich),  21, 
(Peterborough)  21,  (Truro— J.  M.  Bry- 
don's)  584,  (do.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn's)  640; 
chateau  (St.  Louis,  Quebec),  422; 
churches  ( Belhaven,  (rlasgow),  694, 
(Egremont,  St.  John)  184  (mission)  52, 
(Mottiugham,  St.  Peter)  8,  ( Northamp- 
ton, St.  Michael — Burder  and  Baker's) 
264,  (North  Kensington.  Christ)  184, 
(Privett,  Holy  Trinity)  28.  (Rathfarn- 
ham,  R.C.)  342,  (Sydenham,  St,  Matthew) 
318,  (Tebay,  new)  474,  (Templemore, 
R.C.)  342,  (Upton-on- Severn,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul)  558;  eloister-groiaing  (J.  M. 
Brooks's),  264  ;  cocoa  mills.  Epos's,  640; 
cottages  (concrete  slab),  52,  (summer, 
Formby)  130;  dairy  homesteads  (G. 
Murray),  388,  (T.  Potter)  388  ;  farm,  2i6 ; 
gate-house  (Thoruton  Al>bey),  52;  hos- 
pital, convalescent  (P.  J.  Martin's), 584  ; 
liotels  (Gt.  Marlow  riverside),  8,  (Bi-ook- 
lands,  Moorfield)  474;  hou-^es  (Broad- 
water-down,  Tunbrid^e  Wells) ,  368, 
(Cambridge)  612,  (Charlecoi-e,  Hamp- 
stead)  76,  (Chislehurst)  264,  (Feruacres, 
Fulmer)  28.  (Great  Alne)  502,  (Greenhill, 
Hampstead)  474,  (Harrow)  8.  (Lewisham 
park)  342,  (St.  Mary's  tower.  Birnam) 
584,  (West  Brighton)  156.  (Woburn-park) 
210,  (Woodside,  8evenoak3)31S  ;  institu- 
tion, missionaries'  daughters', Sevenoak<t, 
^^94  ;  kiln  (Lancaster's  continuous),  170; 
lodges  (Beddington-park)  312,  (Bram- 
field  hall)  368;  mansion  (Lowther-gar- 
dens,  Kensington),  290;  markets  (Dublin 
— O'Neill  and  Byrne's),  3^4;  oratory, 
Brompton  (H.  Glutton's)  130,  (J.  Kelly's) 
104,  (G.  E.  Grayson's)  184.  (Vicars  and 
O'NeJirs)502 ;  pavilionaijdwinter garden 
(Blackpool),  52  ;  school  of  art  (Manches- 
ter), 448;  seminai-y  (Southwark,  R C— 
A.  J.  Adams's),  104:  town  halls  (Tip- 
perary),  394,  (Yarmouth— selected,  J.  B. 
Pearoe's)  |318,   (do..  Bell  .and  Roper's) 


694,  (B.  Binyon's)  368,  (E.  F.  Bishopp's) 
2.36,  (Nattressand  Seager'e)  210  (Perkin 
and  Bulmer's)  290  ;  tramway  r.iils,  279  ; 
vestry  halls  (Hampstead),  502,  (Kensing- 
ton)  612  ;  village  club-hou^e,  694  ;  villas 
(designing club),  448,  5-30.  (Gunnersbury) 
184;  tower  (Coutauces  cathedral),  448, 
508 

Poultry,  E.C.,  St.  Mildred's  house,  694 

Premises  :  New  Bond-street,  640 ;  Newgate- 
street,  E.G.,  448 

Presbytery,  Hereford  rathedral  (Sir  G. 
Scott's  reproduction  of  Norman),  130 

Printing  works,  Fetter-lane,  E.G.,  104 

Priory :  ch.,  Tynemouth  (Sir  G.  Scott's 
restoration),  52  ;  house.  Warwick,  422 

Private  chapel.  Tyuteslield,  394 

Privett,  Holy  Trinity  eh.,  28 

Proposed  :  restoration,  Tynemouth  priory, 
52  ;  tower,  St.  Frideswide's  ch.,  Osuev, 
23'i 

Prudential  assurance  co.'s  office,  Holboru, 


RATHFAKTSTHA-IVrR.C.  ch.,  342 
Rath-haus,    Hamburg  (Sir  G,   G.  Scott's 

designs),  343,  558 
Renaissauce,  roof;*  of  the,  365.  390,  391 
Restorations :  Herod's  temple,  Jerusalem 

(J.  Fergusson),  264;  Hereford,  Norman 

cathedral    (tir    G.     Scott),    130,    156  ; 

Tynemouth  priory  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  52 
Riverside  hotel.  Great  Marlow,  8 
Roofin*: :    controversy,  St.  Alban's,  579 ; 

for  mill  sheds,  179 
Roofs  of  the  Renaissance,  365,  390,  391 
Rooms,  dining,  130,  640 
Rouen,  houae  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  530 
Royal  pavilion,  Paris  estibition,  130 

SALISBURY,  Pinckney's  new  bank, 
236 

School  of  art,  Manchester,  448 

Sections  :  baths  (Camden  Turkish),  558  ; 
business  premises  (New  Bond-st.),  640  ; 
cathedral  (Truro— J.  P.  St.  Aubyn's 
design),  640 ;  cloister  (design),  264 ; 
cottage  (concrete  slab),  52;  gatehouse 
(Thornton  abbey),  52  ;  Gulliver's  wedge- 
lock  spindle,  694  ;  museum  (natural 
history),  368,  422,  530,  612;  oak,  315; 
offices  (Prudential  assurance,  Holboru), 
8,  28  ;  oak,  315 ;  oratory  (Brompton— H. 
Glutton's)  130,  (do.— J.  Kelly's)  104; 
roofs  (Renaissance),  365.  390,  391  (shed) 
179,  (St.  Alban's)  579  ;  seminary  (South-  I 


i  wark  R.C— A.  J.  Adams's),  104  ;  to^-er 
(Coutauces  cathedral),  418;  villa  (de- 
signs), 448,530 ;  village  clubhouse,  694; 
windows,  558  ;  yellow  fir,  315 

Seminai-y,  Southwark  R.C.  (A.  J.  Adams's 
design).  104 

Sevenoaks  :  missionaries'  daughters*  insti- 
tution, 394 ;  Woodside  hou=ie,  318 

Shafting,  fixing  of  iu  mills,  342 

Shed  roofing,  179 

Shnpa:  Carlisle,  184;  CornhiU,  E.G.,  156; 
New  Boud-street,  W.,  640 

Shoreditch,  business  premises.  High-street, 
28 

Shute,  John,  reproduction  from,  474 

Sketches  of  lead  work,  Haddon  hall,  210 

Slough,  Feruacres  house,  Fulmer,  28 

Smoky  chimneys,  411 

So-called  12th  ceutuiy  window,  Lincoln, 
574 

South  Kensington :  mansions,  Lowther- 
gardens,  290  ;  natural  history  museum, 
368,  422.  474,  530,  558.  612,  640 

Southwark,  R.  C.  seminary  (A.  J.  Adams's 
design).  140 

Southwell  minster,  ironwork  on  door, 
318 

Spindle,  Gulliver's  wedge-lock,  694 

St. :  Alban's  (cathedral,  roof  section),  579; 
Frideswide  (Osney),  236;  John  (Egre. 
mont),  184;  Louis  (chateau,  Quebec), 
422;  Margaret  (Lee,  S.E.),530;  (Pattens. 
E.G.), 584;  Mary  (abbey,  Thornton),  52  ; 
(Abchurch,  E.G.),  584;  (North  Pether- 
ton), 104;  (tower,  Birnam)  584;  Mat- 
thew (Sydenham),  318  ;  Michael  (North- 
amptou  —  Burder  and  Baker's)  264  ; 
Mildred's  (house.  Poultry),  69i;  Peter 
(Mottingham).  8;  Peter  and  Paul  (Upon- 
on-Severn),  558 ;  Stephen  (Colemau- 
street),  584 

Staircase  and  hall,  E.  Foley's  design,  290 

Stairs,  natural  history  museum,  530 

Steam  :  coeoa  mills,  Epps's,  640 ;  printing- 
works.  Fetter-lane,  104 
Studio,    Charlecote,    Hampstead-hill-gar- 

dens,  76 
Summer:    cottage,  Formby,    130;   house, 

Lower  Ettington,  422 
Sweetheart  abbev,  N.B.,  612 
Sydenham,  St.  Matthew's  church,  318 

TEBAY,  proposed  new  ch.,  474 

Templemore,  R.  G.  ch.,  342 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Fergusson's  restora- 
tion of  Herod's,  264 

Terra-cotta  details  :  natural  history  mu- 
seum, 3(^8,  422.  474.  530,  558,  612.  640 ; 
Prudential  offices,  Holborn,  8,  28 


Theatre  roofs  :  Argentina,  Rome,  390 ; 
Covent-trarden,  391 

Thirteenth  century  cloister  (J.  M,  Broo' 
design),  264 

Thornton  abbey  gatehouse,  52 

Tipperary  town  hall,  394 

Tower ;  N.W.,  Coutancea  cathedral, 
502 ;  propo.5ed,  St.  Frideswide's 
Osney,  236  ;  St.  Mary's,  Birnam,  584 

Town  halls:    Hamburg    (Sir  G.    Sen 
designs)  342,  558 ;  Tipperary.  394  ;  Y 
mouth,  designs  (selected,  J.  B.  Pear 
318,  (Bell  and    Roper)   694,  (B.   Binvo.i 
368.  (E.  F.  Bishopp)   236,  (Nattress'an. 
SeagerJ  210,  (Perkin  and  Buimer)  290 

Tramway  coustniction,  279 

Trnro  cathedral  designs  :  J.  M.  Brydon's 
584;  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn's.  640 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Broadwater  Dawn  house 
368 

Turkish  baths,  Camden,  558 

Twelfth  century  window,  Lincoln,  574 

Tynemouth  priory,  Sir  G.  ScoCt's  restora 
tion,  52 

Tyntesfield  private  chapel,  394 


VENTILATORS  v.  open-mouthed 
pipes,  173 

Vestry  halls  :  Hampstead,  502;  Kensing- 
ton, 612 

Village  clubhouse,  design  for,  694 

Vi'las;  club  designs,  *48,  530;  Gunners- 
bury,  184 

AAT ARWTCK,  Priory  house,  422 
Warwickshire,  old  houses  in,  422 
Wedgelock  spindle,  Gulliver's,  694 
West:    Brighton,   house    at,    156;  front,  J 

Hereford  cathedral  (Sir  G.  Scott's  repro-j 

daction.  Norman)  156 
Whaplode  ch.,  details  from,  290  I 

Wiuchelsea  church,  2i6 
Windows  and  their  treatment,  558 
Window,  12th  century,  Lincoln,  574 
Winter  garden  and  pavilion,  Blackpool 

Woburn  park,  reaidenco  at,  210  •" 

Worct-^ter,  old  farmhouse  near,  553 


YARMOUTH  town  baU,  competition; 
de-igns:  (selected— J.  B.  Pearce)  3l8,i 
(Bell  and  Roper)  694,  (B.  Binyonl  368.f 
(E.  F.  Bishopp)  236,  (Nattress  aur, 
Seager)  210,  (Perkin  and  Bulmor  ' 
290 

Yellow  fir,  annual  layers  of,  315  ^ 
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THE  GREAT  YARMOUTH  TOWN 
HALL  COMPETITION. 

pREAT    YARMOUTH,    until   recently 
^--^      somewhat  backward  in  architectural 
progress,  has  of  late  made  a  fresh  start. 
The  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  now  in 
progress  are  about  to  be  followed  by  the 
erection    of  new    municipal    buildings   to 
replace  the  present  old  Classical  structure, 
which  affords  very  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion.   Forty-two  designs  have  been  received 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Town 
Council.     The   instructions    to   architects 
proposed  cei-tain  locations  in  respect  of  the 
1     chief  official  departments,  which  have  some- 
j    what  restricted  the  competitors,  but  at  the 
!    same  time  these  hints  have  prevented  dif- 
ferences in  the  interpretation  of  the  re'^uii'e- 
B  ments,   and  have  afforded   a  certain    and 
definite  basis   to   work  upon.     An  excep- 
tionally good  site,  facing  the  river  Yare,  is 
pi'ovided,    being    a    quadrangular   area   of 
about  108ft.  frontage  and  130ft.  in  depth. 
The  points  of  importance  are,  that  the  town 
clerk's,  surveyor's,  and  accountant's  offices 
and  committee-rooms  should  be  in  easy  com- 
munication with  each  other  on  the  ground 
floor,  that  distinct  entrances  should  be  pro- 
'     vided  at  convenient  points  of  the  surround- 
ing streets,  and  that   a  spacious  entrance 
hall  and  staircase  should  form  a  prominent 
I      "eature  of  the  buUding.     The  lighting  of 
B  the  hall  and  con-idors  presented  some  diffi- 
b  culty  in  a  building  of  the  proportions  fixed, 
j^  Separate  entrances  for  the  quarter  and  petty 
Oaii sessions  court.s  readily  reached  from  chief 
^^constable's    office,    are    equally    desirable, 
;h»  and  the  separation  of  the  courts  from  the 
*  municipal   departments,  as  far   as  practi- 
cable,  was    necessarily  one   of    the    chief 
C     qualifications  of  the  plan,  though    it    has 
^     been  lost   sight  of  by  some  competitors. 
C     Every   conceivable  variety  of   style,  from 
Roman    to     Renaissance    and    Gothic,    is 
y.    exhibited  in  the  designs  submitted,  though 
Classic,    of    some    variety,   seems    to    be 
.'  predominant.     Much   ingenuity  has   been 
i  exercised  in  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
'  light    and     communication    between    the 
offices.     Some  designs   show  straight  cor- 
1  ridors,    with    end    entrances,     intersected 
sii  Sy  cross  passages  ;  others  make  the  central 
Mc  lall  the  main  centre  from  which  the   corri- 
,'^j  ors   ramify,    while  many    show  a   square 
—    nk  of  corridors  forming  an  inner   circle 
^^    ''communication.  One  of  the  most  striking 
(i,    istances  of  the  central  hall  arrangement  is 
Beacon."    The  entrances  lead  to  a  large 


hall,  with  a  grand  staircase  of  segmental 
shape,  behind  which  is  an  open  court  for 
light.  The  gentlemen's  cloak-room  is  placed 
here.  On  the  west  side  is  the  entrance  to 
the  law  courts,  having  a  circular  staircase, 
with  good  corridor  connection.  The  prin- 
cipal floor  has  the  two  courts  separated  by 
the  circular  staircase  approach,  and  are 
placed  at  the  north-west  and  south-west 
angles.  The  assembly-room  has  a  refresh- 
ment buffet  at  one  end.  We  object  to  the 
rather  crooked  and  ill-approached  surveyor's 
offices  on  the  ground  floor.  An  alternative 
plan  has  a  similar  arrangement,  but  rect- 
angular flights  of  stairs  are  substituted  for 
the  segmental  form.  The  surveyor  is  at  the 
north-east  corner,  and  the  town-clerk  at  the 
north  -  west.  A  good  point  in  the  plan 
is  that  the  constables',  witnesses',  and 
barristers'  rooms  are  located  below  the 
courts  on  the  east  side.  The  stair  ap- 
proaches are  well  planned.  "Beacon's" 
first  design  is  a  classical  Roman  com- 
position, an  order  on  a  basement,  a  centre 
octagon  cupola  being  over  the  main  en- 
trance ;  his  alternative  scheme  is  Renais- 
sance of  a  refined  character,  but  the  north 
front  is  very  irregular,  a  good  tower  being 
spoilt  by  a  gabled  chimney.  The  drawings 
are  well  executed,  and  there  is  a  clever  ink 
perspective ;  but  much  labour  has  been 
wasted  in  showing  an  elaboi'ate  scheme  of 
ceiling  decoration. 

"  Use  "  is  the  motto  of  another  good  plan, 
with  a  central  hall  and  area,  around  which 
the  departments  are  grouped.  On  the 
ground  floor  a  covered  archway  divides  the 
south  front  of  the  building  ;  distinct  entran- 
ces are  provided,  but  the  con'idors  leading 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  accountant's 
and  inspector's  offices  appear  to  be  badly 
lighted.  There  is  little  waste  of  room  in 
this  plan.  The  quarter  sessions  court 
occupies  the  assigned  location,  and  is  placed 
lengthwise  to  the  Hall  Square  side ;  the 
small  court  is  placed  along  the  east  side, 
separated  by  the  stair  approach.  The 
public  hall  has  an  orchestra,  with  stairs. 
A  heavy  gabled-sided  tower  in  the  Gothic 
style,  but  of  bad  proportions,  emphasises 
the  entrance  front.  Much  skill  is,  how- 
ever, shown  in  the  section  and  plans.  One 
of  the  liest  designs  is  certainly  that  of 
"  Bona  Fides."  It  is  shown  by  a  very  artisti- 
cally coloured  perspective  exterior,  in  a 
sensible  styleof  plain  semi-Gothic  character, 
and  is  proposed  to  be  built  in  red  brick  and 
stone.  The  elevations  are  clever  line 
drawings,     and     simplicity     and     dignity 


pervade  the  treatment.  The  plan 
shows  one  wide  transverse  con-idor  from 
the  main  north  entrance  to  the  south 
front,  a  central  hall  and  area  for 
light  forming  a  widening  out.  This  is 
crossed  by  two  other  corridors  running 
east  and  west,  with  end  entrances.  The 
area  for  light  is  too  small.  The  town  clerk's 
department  is  on  south  side,  the  accountant's 
at  the  north-west,  and  the  surveyor's  at  the 
north-east  corners.  We  like  the  principal 
plan  better,  especially  as  regards  the  courts, 
which  have  good  public  entrances  and  jury 
and  dock  stairs.  The  main  staircase  is 
rather  narrow,  but  it  gives  direct  access  to 
the  assembly-hall,  which  is  84ft.  by  -16ft., 
with  a  recessed  orchestra,  and  retiring- 
rooms  in  the  angles.  One  merit  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  main  staircase  and  its  landing  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  courts,  which  have 
their  own  corridors  round  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  centre  area.  Each  court 
has  its  own  sepai-ate  staircase  for  public 
use,  and  that  to  the  petty  sessions  court  at 
the  N.E.  angle  is  treated  as  a  pleasing 
octangular  tuiTet  externally.  "Old  English" 
is  the  motto  of  a  design  Renaissance  in 
style,  with  some  good  detail  and  clever  line 
elevations,  but  with  an  awkward  plan.  The 
town  clerk's  and  accountant's  departments 
are  on  the  west  side.  There  is  a  large  wait- 
ing hall  and  entrance  from  Hall- square, 
separate  court  staii-s,  and  tolerably  well- 
lighted  corridor  communication,  though 
we  do  not  quite  see  how  the  ladies' 
cloak-room  is  to  receive  that  indispen- 
sable requisite — the  words,  "  lighted  above 
roof  line,"  not  being  very  clear  on 
examination  of  the  section.  The  main 
staircase  is  lighted  chiefly  by  a  skylight 
and  open  ai-ea.  On  the  first-floor  the 
courts  adjoin  with  separate  public  stair 
approaches,  and  stairs  also  from  the  con- 
stables' office  to  the  dock.  The  Hall  Plain 
elevation  is  cut  in  two  by  the  tower  over 
the  entrance,  the  hall  being  pronounced, 
and  the  surveyor's  office  block  kept  low. 
One  of  the  best-studied  plans  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  "  B,"  in  a  triangle.  The  author 
adopts  the  central  haU  idea,  with  a  wide 
main  entrance  to  the  north,  and  two  other 
entrances  from  Hall-square  and  South-quay, 
the  former  giving  access  to  the  coiu'ts  and 
the  latter  to  the  offices,  a  straight  corridor 
connecting  them.  The  departments  of  the 
town  clerk  and  surveyor  are  located  on  the 
Hall  Plain  front  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
the  accountant's  offices  are  placed  close  to 
the  official  entrance,  and  the  constable's  in 
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he  part  assigned  in  the  insti-iictions.  The 
author  seems  to  have  carefully  followed  the 
instructions.  An  alternative  arranfjement 
shows  a  private  entrance  for  prisoners,  but 
the  cells  by  this  plan  are  divided.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  clever  plan,  and  the  super- 
ficial areas  have  been  closely  worked  out. 
We  do  not  quite  like  the  entrances  to  the 
town  clerk's  offices  ;  there  is  scarcely  sufB- 
cient  light  given  to  the  stairs  and  hall,  and 
the  propoi-tion  of  the  quarter  sessions 
court  and  its  entrances  might  be  improved  ; 
thus  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  hall 
landing  had  been  quite  cut  off  from  the 
courts.  We  observe  there  is  no  orchestra  or 
retiring-room  to  the  assembly-hall.  In  eleva- 
tion a  free  Rena  issance  style  has  been  chosen, 
and  but  for  the  rather  low  octai^on  stage 
of  the  tower  there  is  much  to  commend  in 
the  excellent  line  drawings  exhibited. 
"  East  Coast  "  shows  some  clever  planning, 
the  author  adopting  what  we  have  called  the 
central  hall  scheme.  There  is  a  square 
court,  with  a  glazed  dome  for  light  and  air 
in  the  middle,"with  stairs  in  the  centre,  and 
a  surrounding  gallery.  Around  this  are 
grouped  the  offices.  The  municipal  depart- 
ments are  well  shut  off  from  the  magisterial, 
and  the  courts  are  at  the  north-east  and 
north-west  angles,  separated  by  a  landing 
and  stairs,  with  separate  police  access.  In 
style  we  have  a  simple  Classic  treatment, 
with  a  slightly  projecting  tower  of  dignified 
character.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
successful  towers  shown  in  the  room,  the 
square  being  surmounted  by  an  octagon  bell 
cupola.  The  pencil  perspective  does  it  more 
justice  than  the  poorly-tinted  elevations. 
'■  Sub  Spe  "lacks  congruity  of  feature  in  the 
tawdry-coloured  Gothic  elevations  by  which 
it  is  sliown.  Tlie  plans  embrace  some  good 
points.  Entrance  to  the  municipal  ofBces 
is  on  the  South-quay  side,  the  court  and 
police  entrances  on  the  east,  with  public  and 
hall-keeper's  entrances  in  the  south  front. 
The  surveyor's  and  inspector's  offices  are  on 
the  last-named  side,  the  town  clerk's  and 
accountant's  facing  the  river.  The  lighting 
of  the  hall  and  corridors  appears  defective. 
On  the  principal  floor  the  sessions  and 
magistrates'  courts  are  at  the  north 
and  south-east  angles,  with  good  stairs 
between,  communicating  by  corridors 
round  main  staircase  and  open  area. 
Tbere  is  much  compactness  in  the  plan ; 
but  the  Queen  Anne  elevation  is  below  par. 
"  Well  Considered  " — one  of  the  favourites, 
we  hear — is  shown  by  a  large  ably-drawn 
pencil  perspective  in  an  ornate  Florentine 
Italiiin  style,  but  much  too  palatial  and 
costly  in  character.  The  plan  has  merit. 
In  the  entrance  hall  a  wide  flight  ascends 
to  the  assembly-room,  102ft.  by  44ft.  Gin. 
A  square  link  of  corridors  connects  the 
hall  with  the  several  departments.  The 
hall  and  corridors  are  lighted  chiefly 
by  a  lantern  above  the  stairs ;  the  courts 
are  well  connected  by  corridors,  with  good 
public  and  private  entrances  between  them 
on  the  eastern  side.  Among  the  noticeable 
designs  in  a  Continental  Gothic  style  is  a 
circle  with  three  red  stripes  as  motto.  So.  le 
good  detail  is  exhibited.  There  is  a  lofty 
enti-ance  tower,  spoilt  by  a  dormer  perched 
at  the  apex  of  a  sloped  roof.  In  the  plan  we 
note  that  the  corridors  are  ill-lighted,  the 
cloak-rooms  receiving  most  of  the  light 
from  the  open  middle  area.  The  town  clerk's 
and  accountant's  departments  are  well 
planned,  and  the  connections  good ;  they 
face  the  Quay.  This  is  the  best  point 
in  the  plan.  The  surveyor's  offices  are 
out  of  square  at  the  north-east  angle — 
a  mistake  other  competitors  have  fallen 
into.  One  peculiarity  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  courts  are  arranged  obliquely 
along  the  eastern  line  of  boundary,  and  are 
placed  end  to  end— a  method  adopted  by  one 
or  two  other  architects.  A  good  public  lobljy 
is  shown  between  the  courts,  and  stairs  5ft. 
wide.  The  assembly- hall  is  90  by  45ft.,  with 


an  orchestra  and  retiring  rooms.  "  Keep 
Watch  "  adopts  the  same  location  of  courts, 
and  the  plan  possesses  merit,  inasmuch  as 
the  magistrates'  department  is  self-con- 
tained, and  placed  along  the  eastern  side. 
The  town  clerk's  offices  occupy  the  north- 
west angle,  the  accountant's  and  surveyor's 
the  south-west.  The  hall  aud  corridors 
below  are  not  well  lighted  in  parts.  _  A 
large  flashily-coloured  distemper  drawing 
shows  the  exterior,  in  which  the  author  has 
evidently  been  inspired  by  a  well-known 
design  for  the  Kensington  Vestry  Hall ;  but 
the  detail  is  poor.  "  Saxon  "  is  a  refined 
Renaissance  design,  shown  by  a  series  of 
admirably-drawn  elevations  in  brown  ink, 
rather  too  chateau-like.  The  ground  plan 
is  not  skilfully  disposed  in  its  corridor  com- 
muuication,  and  the  hall  and  courts  are  not 
happily  arranged.  An  alternative  bright 
red-coloured  perspective  in  Gothic  is  shown, 
and  a  good  ink  perspective.  We  must 
notice,  too,  a  design  with  the  motto  "  Luke 
22,  24  v.,"  in  a  Jacobean  style.  There  is 
something  refined  about  the  elevations,  and 
the  ink  perspective  is  cleverly  drawn.  The 
plan  shows  a  grand  central  stairs  and  muni- 
ment room,  with  surrounding  corridors 
poorly  lighted.  The  municipal  offices  are 
located  along  the  quay  front,  entered 
at  both  ends  of  corridors  which  run 
north  and  south.  The  entrances  are 
distinct  and  ample,  and  the  principal  floor 
shows  skilful  arrangement  of  corridor  con- 
nection, well-planned  courts,  with  good 
stair  approaches  between.  The  hall  has  no 
orchestra.  Another  desiftn  indicating  study 
is  "  One  of  Many,"  in  a  French  Gothic 
style.  An  open  area  lights  the  corridors, 
but  the  accountant's  and  town  clerk's 
departments  are  disconnected,  and  the 
corridor  approach  to  the  latter  indirect. 
"  Thought "  is  jumbled  in  arrangement, 
and  the  confusion  is  made  worse  by  the 
fussy  and  stupid  printing  adopted.  The 
surveyor's  offices  are  on  the  South  Quay 
front,  and  the  town  clerk's  at  the  south- 
east angle.  The  lighting  of  the  corridors  is 
certainly  defective.  There  are  three  en- 
trances on  Hall-square  side,  incliiding  the 
public  entrance  to  the  courts — the  latter 
l3eing  arranged  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  building,  with  a  public  waiting-hall 
between.  This  hall  is  questionably  common 
to  both  courts  and  concert-room.  The  ele- 
vation is  poor  Gothic,  the  Hall  Plain  fix)nt 
being  very  indifferent.  In  the  design  with 
"  Munus  "  as  motto  the  elevations  are  very 
distastefully  coloured — the  roofs  are  tinted 
iu  brown,  and  there  is  a  lofty  Gothic  tower 
The  corridors  aud  passages  are  dark,  and 
there  is  a  manifest  want  of  contrivance  and 
skill  in  the  distribution  and  regularity  of 
the  departments.  "Knowledge  is  Power' 
has  some  points  in  its  favour ;  the  courts 
are  well  lighted  and  connected,  and  the  cor. 
ridors  form  an  inner  circle  of  communica- 
tion. There  is  an  open  area  for  light,  with 
muniment  and  cloak-rooms  in  the  centre 
The  aceovmtant's  and  committee-rooms  are 
at  the  north-east  and  north-west  angles, 
the  town  cler'e's  offices  along  the  South- 
quay,  and  the  surveyor's  facing  Hall- 
square.  The  main  staircase  ascends  over 
the  entrance;  this  is  economical,  though, 
perhaps,  objectionable  architecturally.  The 
assembly-hall,  corridors,  and  entrances  are 
narrow  aud  inefficient.  "  Let  the  Best 
Win  "  is  in  an  Early  Gothic  dress,  rather 
French  than  English.  The  municipal  offices 
occupy  the  South-quay  front,  the  town 
clerk  being  located  at  the  north-west  and 
the  accountant  at  the  south-west  corners, 
disconnected  by  a  public  corridor  entrance. 
The  offices  of  the  surveyor  are  cramped, 
and  are  lighted  from  a  court.  The  upper 
plan  is  deficient  iu  its  court  communica- 
tions. The  hail  is  8Ift.  6in.  by  49£t.  6in. 
"  Comma,"  in  circle,  is  in  style  a  florid 
Gothicesque  conception,  shown  by  an  ela- 
borate ink  elevation.    It  wants  connection 


and  proportion  of  parts.     Easy  communica- 
tion between  the  offices — one  very  essential 
condition — is  overlooked,  and  we  fail  to  see 
how  the   corridors   are   to  be  lighted,  the 
areas    shown    being   very    small.      "  All's 
Well "    is    noticeable    for    a   lofty    angle 
tower  in    florid    Gothic   that  would  alone 
run    away    with    a    considerable    part    of 
the  contemplated  outlay.     The  ground  plan 
is  cut   up,  the   entrance  narrow,   the   hall 
pillars  unnecessarily  expensive.  We  observe 
the  town  clerk's  and  accountant's  offices  are 
separated  by  the  main  entrance.     It  is   a 
question  whether  this  is  the  best  means  of 
arranging     them,    although     many     other 
designs   adopt   it.      There  is   also    an   un- 
economical distribution  of  corridors.     The 
assembly-haU    is    86ft.   Gin.   by  4Gft.   Gin. 
"  Pom "  has  a  central  area  for   light,  and 
suri'ounding   corridors.     The  entrances   to 
the  offices  and  courts  are  poor  and  crauiped. 
A  very  confused  arrangement  is  shown  by 
"  Garianonum,"  which  is  dressed  in  florid 
Italian,  with  a  singularly  unpleasing  curvi- 
linear or  domical  roof  over  the  hall,  with  a 
raised  lantern.  We  note  also  "  B  with  Arrow 
in  Circle  "  as  being  wanting  in  compactness 
and   concentration,  and   the    corridors  are 
badly  lighted.  The  Gothic  exterior  scarcely 
atones  for  the  plan.  "  Finis  Coronat  Opus  " 
is  the  motto   of  another   very   distracting 
plan.      The  author  is  clearly   a  novice  at 
planning,  or  he  would  never  have   adopted 
such  winding  corridors.     "  Utility  "  has   a 
plan  wo  cannot  find  mvich  merit  in,  and  the 
lighting   is   bad.      What    singularly   puny 
Gothic  windows  to  the  offices  !  "  L.  W.  X." 
is  more  like  a  Manchester  warehouse  than 
a  town  hall.     The  plan  is  puerile.    "  Caller 
Herrin,"    in    a    Flemish-looking    Renais- 
sance   with     an     ink    perspective,    cannot 
be  overlooked,  but  the  plan  is  poor  in  parts, 
though  there  is  a  good  general  scheme  of 
corridors    and   a    central    area.      The   ac- 
countant's   and    town    clerk's    offices    are 
separated  by  a  corridor,  and  face  the  quay. 
"  Y  "  in  a  circle  has  a  central  galleried  hall, 
domed.     The  plans  are  crude,  and  indicate 
want  of  study ;  the  style  is  Palatial  Italian. 
"  Phojnix,"  also  Italian,  errs  in  the  neglect 
to  provide  light  to  corridors,  and  the  offices 
are    not   weU   approached.     We    cau   only 
glance  at  "  Rex  et  Nostra  Jura,"  an  awkward 
plan,   with    poorly- lighted   corridors.     The 
open  court  only  gives  light  to  the  cloak- 
room, &.O.     There  is  a  general  want  of  con- 
ception iu  the  planning,  despite  its  French 
Gothic  and  its  clever  Renaissance  studies, 
iu  which  some  good  detail  is  apparent.  The 
open  lantern  in  the  clock  tower  is  too  lofty. 
"  Congress,"  a  bizarre  design,  in  a  tawdry 
species  of  confectioner's  Gothic.     The  plan 
is  remarkable  for  its  rounded  corners  and 
its  main  circular  staircase.     We  may  just 
mention  "  Roma,"  "  Leo  "  in   intersecting 
triangles,  "  N'est  Pas,"  "  Yorkshire,"  "  D" 
in  circle,  "  Labor  et  Spes,"  "  Circle,"  etc.,  as 
attempts   that    show  either   a   misdirected 
ambition  or  a  wonderful  faith  in  the  chances 
of  competition. 

Certain  designs  have  won  popular  admi- 
ration, but  we  hope  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion will  be  upon  their  guard  and  resist  in- 
fluences that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  A  sub-committee  met  on  Tuesday 
last  to  make  a  preliminary  survey,  but 
nothing  was  done,  and  it  will  be  probably 
another  week  or  two  before  the  result  is 
arrived  at.  We  hope  the  Council  wall  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a  professional  man  to  assist 
them  in  their  judgment.  Such  a  course  is 
the  more  desirable,  as  our  examination  of 
the  designs  has  convinced  us  that  many  of 
them  cannot  be  erected  for  the  sum  named 
in  the  conditions.  One  of  the  ciimpetitors, 
for  instance,  calculates  his  design  at  the 
ridiculously  low  figure  of  Gid.  a  foot  cube, 
while  others  have  obviously  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  calculate  the  cost  at  all.  In  view 
of  the  preposterously  lofty  towers  and 
palatial  facades  of  stone  some  of  the  com- 
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potitors  display,  more  than  usual  caution 
will  have  to  be  exercised  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Yarmouth  in  their  adjudication, 
and,  while  the  site  ;uid  its  architectural 
adornment  must  be  kept  in  view,  the 
economical  arranf^cmont  of  the  public  offices 
must  be  the  leading  consideration. 


RAILWAY  EXTEXSIONS  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  AND  AROUND 
LONDON. 

ABOUT  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed by  numerous  bills  brought  intf> 
Parliament  to  construct  complete  inner  and 
outer  circles  of  railway  communication 
round  London — to  construct  new  lines  travel- 
ling  athwart  the  metropolis  in  .all  directions, 
the  works  including  several  new  r.ailway 
bridges  across  the  Thames.  Some  of  these 
schemes  have  been  partially  executed,  and 
much  of  the  accommodation  they  promised 
has  been  provided,  but  by  much  less  costly 
routes  ;uid  methods  than  were  then  pro- 
posed, existing  lines  and  bridges  being 
utilised  for  new  connections.  "  Outer 
circles,"  with  vai'i.ations,  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  "  inner  circle "  has  been 
crossed,  befoi'e  it  has  been  joined  up,  as  it 
should  ha\-e  been  years  ago. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Company  have  new  lines  and  works  in 
progress  at  Newhaven,  and  towards  the 
southern  part  of  their  system ;  but  the 
most  important  project  the  comp.any  have 
in  hand,  with  a  view  to  the  increased 
accommodation  of  their  great  and  growing 
traffic,  main  line  and  local,  is  the  complete 
remodelling  of  the  lines,  platforms,  and 
signals  at  London  Bridge  station,  by  which, 
practically,  the  platform  accommodation 
■will  be  doubled,  without  any  addition  to 
the  i)resent  area  of  the  yard.  Two  new  lines 
are  being  laid  into  the  station,  and  two 
new  platforms  constructed  to  serve  them. 
On  the  completion  of  the  works  the  com- 
pany wiU  have  eleven  lines  and  platforms 
in  the  station — including  the  South  London 
— all  these  lines  being  available  for  either 
arrival  or  departui-e  trains.  This  bold  and 
novel  mode  of  working  the  traffic  is  adopted 
with  a  view  to  obviating  the  delays  that 
now  occur  to  main  line  and  suburban  trains 
in  entering  the  station.  The  system  in- 
volves, as  may  be  supposed,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  points,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  signals  and 
quantity  of  interlocking  gear.  This  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  is  in  the  very  able 
hands  of  Messrs.  Saxby  and  Farmer,  signal 
engineers,  who  are  fitting  up  a  signal  box 
that  will  not  have  its  equal  throughout  the 
world  as  regards  the  number  of  levers 
employed — 280  in  one  signal  cabin,  and  98 
in  another,  closely  adjacent,  and  working 
in  connection  with  it,  or  378  levers  to  work 
the  st,ation.  The  larger  signal  box  will 
probably  require  the  services  of  6  or  7 
signal  men.  Some  single  operations  require 
a  pull  av  6  or  even  8  different  levers.  The 
traffic  will  be  worked  strictly  on  the  "  block 
and  interlocking "  system,  electrical  block 
signalling  instruments  between  one  signal 
cabin  and  another  forming  an  essential 
feature  in  the  arrangements.  The  elaljo- 
rate  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
station  IS  by  Mr.  Banister,  chief  engineer, 
assisted,  as  regards  the  roads,  points,  and 
platforms,  by  the  practical  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Williams,  traffic  superintendent. 
_  Our  great  railway  systems  now  penetrate 
into  districts  and  invade  "  territories  "  far 
remote  from  the  areas  to  which  the  original 
promoters  probably  intended  to  confine 
themselves.  The  "  London  and  York," 
commencing  in  1848  with  communications 
between  Grimsby  and  Louth,  Boston  and 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  afterwards,  by 
union  with  the  "Direct  Northern  Rail- 
ways"  and  the  "East  Lincolnshire"  line, 


became  the  "(treat  Northern,"  with  a 
••  territory  "  in  the  direction  implied  by  its 
name.  By  subsequent  connections  with 
other  companies  it  became  enalded  to  carry 
traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  to  Newcastle 
on  the  north-east,  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  on  the  north-west,  and  to  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness, 
in  the  further  north.  The  Great  Northern 
has  now  overleaped  the  river  Thames, 
that  might  have  been  considered  the  com- 
pany's natural  southern  boundary.  This 
has  lieen  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
connecting  curve  between  the  Charing- 
cross  line  at  Guildford-street,  Borough,  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  near  Black- 
friars  station. 

In  the  construction  of  this  short  line 
considerable  engineering  difficulties  had  to 
be  grappled  with.  In  taking  out  the 
foundations  for  the  piers — the  whole  of  the 
curve  being  built  upon  arches— the  water 
came  in  in  copious  streams;  but  this 
powerful  element  was  eventually  beaten 
back  and  subdued,  and  the  high  and  mas- 
sive arches  at  the  sharpest  part  of  the 
curve  are,  in  design,  materials,  workman- 
ship, and  apparent  strength,  very  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  cre- 
ditable alike  to  Mr.  Biady,  the  South 
Eastern  Company's  engineer,  the  con- 
tractors, and  all  concerned.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Guildford-street  the  Charing 
Cross  line  passes  under  the  Chatham,  and 
the  connection  is  necessarily  on  a  rising 
gradient  from  the  fonner  line,  but  of  not 
more  than  about  1  in  90.  The  curves,  in 
one  part  rather  sharp,  are  found  perfectly 
practicable. 

The  line  was  completed  many  months 
since,  and  no  obstruction  to  its  opening  was 
offered,  we  believe,  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned 
by  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  four  companies 
concerned  in  the  working  of  the  new  ser- 
vice— viz.,  Mr.  Cockshort,  of  the  Great 
Northern  ;  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  South  East- 
ern ;  Mr.  Hills,  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover ; 
and  Mr.  Myles  Fenton,  of  the  Metropolitan. 
These  gentlemen  naturally  and  properly 
hesitated  to  put  additional  traffic  upon  lines 
already  crowded,  and  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  a  time-table  satisfac- 
torily. They  have  commenced  with  a  limited 
service  of  six  trains  each  way  per  day. 
There  is  probably  no  railway  junction  in 
or  near  London  that  will  demand  more 
complete  rules  and  regulations  as  to  sig- 
nals, &c.,  and  more  watchful  care  in  its 
working,  than  this. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that,  while 
this  connection  has  been  made  by  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  and  is  a  junction  be- 
tween that  company  and  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  in  the  first  instance,  the  Great 
Northern  Company  should  have  the  working 
of  the  traffic  by  their  engines,  carriages,  and 
guards  between  Woolwich  and  the  Great 
Northern  system.  But  that  matter  con- 
cerns the  companies  rather  than  the  public, 
whose  only  interest  is  to  be  carried  quickly, 
cheaply,  and  safely. 

Passengers  to  Woolwich  Arsenal  by  the 
new  communication  who  desire  to  proceed 
further  on  the  North  Kent  line  will  change 
carriages  at  Woolwich  ;  and  passengers  to 
King's  Cross  who  desire  to  take  the  Great 
Northern  main  line  will  change  from  the 
Great  Northern  Suburban  to  its  main  line 
station,  which  closely  adjoin  each  other. 
The  limits  of  the  new  service,  locally,  are 
between  Finsbury  Park  and  Woolwich 
Arsenal  stations,  with  14  intervening  sta- 
tions, at  all  of  which  the  trains  stop.  The 
time  for  the  journey  is  about  an  hour,  and 
the  stations  include,  among  others.  Black- 
heath,  New  Cross,  London  Bridge,  Ludgate 
Hill,  Farringdon-street,  King's  Cross — 
Metropolitan  and  Suburban — and  Holloway. 
The   semaphore  signals  on   the  route  are 


very  numerous,  and  involve  the  study  on 
the  part  of  the  engine-drivers  of  about  forty 
diagrams,  in  addition  to  the  letterpress  in 
their  instructions.  Although  the  traffic  has 
not  been  heavy  as  yet,  it  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  pronounced  a  great  convenience 
l)y  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 
The  service  is  smooth  and  effective,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  that  attach 
to  it. 

The  through  bookings  which  this  com- 
munication renders  practicable  are  only 
partially  an-anged  as  yet,  and  these  facili- 
ties will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased; 
but,  practically,  with  changes  at  Woolwich 
or  London  Bridge  of  the  South  Eastern, 
and  at  King's  Cross  or  Finsliury  Park  of 
the  Great  Northern,  the  whole  of  the 
systems  of  the  two  companies  are  brought 
en  rapport  with  each  other.  The  through 
bookings  already  arranged  extend  from 
Woolwich  to — amongst  a  host  of  other 
towns — Cambridge,  Peterborough,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Doncaster,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  York. 

The  Midland  is  now  a  misnomer,  as 
applied  to  the  enterprising  and  ever-ox- 
tending  company  that  bears  that  name.  It 
was  appropriate  enough  in  its  early  days, 
when  it  had  provided  railway  communica- 
tion between  places  in  or  near  the  heart  of 
England — Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Birmingham,  &c.  Now,  by  the 
extension  of  the  company's  lines,  they  reach 
numerous  ports  on  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
Bristol  and  English  Channels,  and  the 
German  Ocean,  and  ere  long  the  company 
will  reach,  by  its  own  line,  its  extensive 
docks  at  Blackwall.  By  arrangements  with 
other  companies  the  tentacula;  of  the  Mid- 
land now  embrace  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  inland  and  on  the  coast, 
and  certainly  all  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Through 
these  connections  the  Midland  books  to 
localities  very  far  removed  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Derby — even  to  places  beyond 
our  shores,  including  Honfleur,  Dieppe, 
and  Paris ;  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Storuoway,  and 
the  Isle  of  Skye ;  it  reaches  to  the  toe  of 
England  at  Penzance,  and  to  the  ultima 
Thule  of  Scotland  at  Wick  and  Thurso, 
connecting  with  steamers  proceeding  even 
further  north  to  the  Orkney  Islands. 

One  of  the  most  recent  extensions  of  the 
Midland  is  the  completion  of  an  outer 
girdle  round  London,  which  brings  a 
charming  and  extensive  suburljan  district 
into  communication  with  the  Midland  and 
other  railways.  This  new  Metropolitan 
Extension  consists  of  a  route  round  the 
north  of  London,  by  which  passengers  may 
travel  on  the  Midland  lines  from  Moorgate- 
street  to  the  Mansion  House,  without  change 
of  carriage  or  detention,  except  for  a  very 
brief  space  at  the  new  station  at  Earl's 
Court.  The  travelling  public  are  already 
familiar  with  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  this  route — the  one  by  the  low 
level  from  Moorgate-street  or  the  high 
level  from  St.  Pancras,  the  other  by  the 
District  Railway  from  the  Mansion  House 
to  Earl's  Court.  The  new  connection  is 
between  these  outer  stations.  There  is  a 
service  of  fifteen  trains  per  day  round  the 
circuit,  the  time  occupied  between  Earl's 
Court  and  Kentish  Town  being  about 
50  minutes,  and  for  the  whole  distance 
between  Moorgate-street  and  the  Mansion 
House  about  1  hour  40  minutes.  The  service 
is  in  keeping  with  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Midland  Company  for  the  excellence  of 
the  accommodation  it  provides.  The  car- 
riages are  first  and  third  class — the  so-called 
thirds  being  greatly  superior  to  the  second- 
class  carriages  to  be  seen  upon  some  other 
lines.  They  have  stuffed  seats,  parcel  racks, 
hat   straps,    plate-glass   door    frames   and 
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elbow  lights,  and  are  as  roomy  and  lofty 
as  could  be  reasonably  desired.  The  car- 
riages are  really  first  and  second — the  second 
at  third-class  fares. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  St. 
Paucras  station  the  hisfh  and  low-level 
lines  of  the  Midland  join  each  other  near 
Camden-road  station,  after  crossing  the 
North  London  line.  Taking  the  new  route 
and  passing  on  from  Kentish  Town,  Hamp- 
stead  junction  line  is  crossed,  and  the  train 
reaches  the  station  at  Haverstook-hill,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  road  to  this  point  in 
deep  cutting,  tunnel,  or  covered  way.  At 
Finchley-ioad  the  line  enters  upon  its  pro- 
gress through  vei-y  beautiful  districts,  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  scenes  and  objects  of 
interest ;  in  one  place  undulating,  in  another 
as  level  as  a  bowling  green ;  in  one  jjlace 
partially  residential,  in  another  purely 
rural ;  here  an  orchard  or  pleasure  garden, 
there  a  pasture  field,  well  stocked  with 
browsing  cattle,  or  nibbling  sheoi)  with 
their  lambs  frisking  about.  Between 
Finchley-road  and  the  new  station  at  West- 
end  the  Hampstead  junction  line  is  again 
crossed,  and  from  the  station  last  named 
the  train  passes  on  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Child's-hiU  and  Cricklewood 
station,  a  little  beyond  which  the  new  line 
has  a  fork  uniting  it  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Midland  for  Leicester  and  the  North, 
and  the  main  and  local  lines  for  St.  Pancras 
and  Moorgate  to  the  south  east.  Here  the 
new  line  bends  round  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  Dudding-hill  station,  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  the  I'oute ;  in  this 
locality  building  operations  are  being  ex- 
tensively pi'osecuted,  and  many  detached 
and  coupled  villas  and  houses  of  other 
classes  have  been  recently  completed,  or 
are  in  progress,  some  of  them  quite  impos- 
ing in  appearance,  the  high-pitched  flat  red 
tile  roofs  being  a  notable  feature.  HaiTow- 
road  is  the  next  new  station,  from  which 
the  line  j' asses  nearly  due  south,  with 
Willesden  junction  within  the  circuit,  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  easterly  side  ;  it  then 
crosses  over  the  main  lines  of  the  London 
and  North- Western,  and  the  Great  Western, 
and  reaches  in  succession  the  stations  of 
Acton  and  Turnham-green,  both  very  plea- 
santly situated,  and  although  giving  evi- 
dence that  a  more  populous  district  has 
been  reached  than  those  left  behind,  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  verdant  beauties.  At 
Tui'nham-green  passengers  change  car- 
riages for  Gunnersbury,  Kew  Gardens,  a  ten 
minutes'  run,  and  Richmond,  which  is 
reached  in  fifteen  minutes.  From  this 
point  the  head  of  the  train  is  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mansion  House,  and,  pass- 
ing in  part  through  a  highly  cultivated 
market  garden  district,  the  stations  at 
Shaf  tei5bury-road,  Hammersmith,  and  West 
Kensington  are  reached  in  succession,  and 
next  the  new  station  at  Earl's  Court,  where, 
for  the  present,  the  Midland  train  stops, 
and  the  passengers  are  transferred  to  the 
trains  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany, for  which  they  have  seldom  to  wait 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  Although 
the  carriages  of  the  District  Company  are 
as  good  as  others  generally,  the  third-class 
passengers  will  find  their  accommodation 
in  contrast  with  the  exceptionally  luxuriant 
thirds  of  the  Midland,  from  which  they 
have  alighted.  The  distance  from  Earl's- 
court  to  the  Mansion  House  is  accomplished 
in  about  23  minutes. 

By  another  route  the  Midland  trains 
might  complete  the  circuit  of  London; 
passing  on  from  Addison-road,  and  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Chelsea,  they  could,  via 
Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Loughborough, 
proceed  northwards  to  Ludgate  and 
Farringdon-street  stations,  which  would 
join  up  the  circuit. 

The  stations  on  the  new  route  are  brought 
into  connection  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Midland  system  by  through  booking  to 


a  vast  number  of  stations,  including  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  even  plaoes  as  remote  as  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen.  Th(!  "  residential  " 
traffic  on  this  line  cannot  fail  to  increase 
rapidly,  and  the  large  coal  depot  that  the 
company  has  commenced  to  build  at  Ken- 
sington will  doubtless  prove  a  profitable 
investment,  as  well  as  a  great  advantage  to 
the  locaUty.  The  Midland  trains  will  run 
through  fi-om  Earl's  Court  to  the  Mansion 
House  when  that  station  has  been  enlarged, 
as  is  in  contemplation. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS.— VII. 
METALS.  {Continued.) 
T  EAD  is  a  metal  of  great  utility  in 
-*-'  building  opei  ations,  both  in  its  pure 
metallic  state  and  also  when  chemically 
united  with  other  elements.  It  is  not  found 
pure  in  nature,  but  is  generally  obtained 
from  a  mineral  called  galena,  in  which  it  is 
united  with  sulphur.  A  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  expelled  by  roasting  the  ore  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  leaWng  a  sulphate 
and  oxide  of  lead  ,•  and,  on  the  application 
of  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained in  a  molten  condition,  while  the 
other  elements  pass  off  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  melting  point  of  lead  is 
020°  Fahr.,  and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  as  it  cools  ; 
it  is  a  very  heavy  metal,  its  density  being 
Hi  times  that  of  water.  The  lead  obtained 
from  English  ore  generally  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  the  metal  antimony,  which 
renders  it  too  hard  to  be  rolled ;  but  it  can 
be  softened  by  exposure  in  a  melted  state 
to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel,  when  the  anti- 
mony and  part  of  the  lead  "become  oxidised 
and  form  a  dross  on  the  surface  which  can 
be  skimmed  off  until  the  lead  is  sufficiently 
softened  to  be  milled.  Sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  have  very  little  effect  upon 
pure  lead,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  moist  air  it 
soon  tarnishes  by  the  formation  of  a  grey 
coating  of  oxide,  but  the  oxidisation  does 
not  proceed  further,  nor  does  the  lead  be- 
come deteriorated  by  exposure,  as  is  the 
case  with  iron.  Sheet  or  milled  lead  is 
largely  used  as  the  lining  of  water-tanks, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  pro- 
vided the  water  is  not  perfectly  pure,  but 
contains  soluble  salts,  as  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, and  carbonates.  Pure  or  rain-water, 
however,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  poisonous 
by  being  kept  in  lead  cisterns  or  passed 
through  lead  pipes;  for  an  oxide  of  lead  is 
formed  which  is  partly  dissolved  by  the 
water,  from  which  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  precipitates  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lead, while  a  fresh  coating  of  oxide  is  formed, 
to  be  again  dissolved  by  the  water ;  so  that 
not  only  is  the  lead  corroded,  but  the  water 
is  also  rendered  poisonous  by  the  oxide  of 
lead  dissolved  in  it.  When,  however,  the 
water  contains  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime  or  other  salts,  the  corrosion  is  pre- 
vented by  the  insolubility  of  the  oxide  in 
such  water,  and  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate 
or  sulphate  of  lead,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
metal,  protects  it  from  injury;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter,  if  present  in  the 
water,  will  also  render  it  innocuous  by  com- 
bining with  the  oxide  to  form  an  insoluble 
coating.  If  water  is  suspected  of  contain- 
ing lead-salt  in  solution,  its  presence  can  be 
generally  detected  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  through  it,  which  forms  a 
dense  black  precipitate  of  the  sulphide.  If 
the  chromate  of  potash  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  a  fine  yellow 
precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead  is  obtained, 
which  affords  a  good  test  for  its  presence  in 
water ;  the  pigment  known  as  chrome  yelloio 
being  obtained  in  this  way.  If  chrome 
yellow  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  part  of 
the  chromic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  result 
is  a  red  pigment  called  chrome  red ;  and  the 


mixture    of    these    two    colours   produces 
chrome  orange. 

White-lead,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  c£ 
the  pigments  used  by  the  house  decorator, 
is  the  carbonate  of  lead  obtained  by  expos- 
ing sheet  lead  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  a  soft  heavy  white  powder  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solved by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids,  and 
contains  from  84  to  86  per  cent,  of  lead 
oxide  with  from  11  tj  15  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  water. 
This  material  is  frequently  adulterated  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lead,  chalk,  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  pipe-clay. 
The  presence  of  these  can  be  detected  by 
using  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve 
all  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  that  any  in- 
soluble residuum  indicates  the  presence  of 
other  substances.  If  caustic  potash  is 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  acid,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  the  presence  of  chalk 
will  be  indicated. 

Litharge  is  an  oxide  of  lead  much  used  in 
the  arts,  and  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  in  a  current  of  air,  when  the  oxide 
forms  in  pale  yellow  scales  fusible  at  a  red 
heat.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
Mastic,  which  we  have  previously  described 
under  "  Cements." 

Massicot  is  a  yellow  pigment  obtained  by 
heating  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  by 
calcining  the  metal  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. 

3Iiniinn  or  red-lead,  largely  used  by  the 
painter,  is  an  oxide  of  lead  which  contains 
a  lai'ger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  litharge 
does;  it  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  by 
adding  oxygen  to  litharge,  which,  when 
heated  to  about  600°  Fahr.,  in  a  current  of 
air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
fine  red  powd<;r  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Zinc,  which  is  a  metal  now  largely  used 
in  buildings,  is  obtained  from  ores  in  which 
it  is  combined  either  with  sulphur  or  car- 
bonic acid  ;  the  mineral  called  blende  con- 
taining it  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and  that 
known  as  calamine  being  a  carbonate  of 
zinc,  both  of  which  are  foimd  associated 
with  lead  ore.  These  ores  are  first  roasted 
to  remove  the  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  so 
as  to  leave  the  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is 
then  mixed  with  powdered  coke  or  charcoal 
and  raised  to  a  full  red  heat,  so  that  the 
zinc  being  volatile  is  distilled  in  form  of 
vapour  and  received  into  a  condenser,  while 
the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  and 
escapes  as  carbonic  oxide.  This  metal  is 
highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  Init  when  heated  some- 
what above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it 
becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  be  malleable 
and  allow  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets, 
after  which  it  retains  its  malleability  when 
again  cooled.  If,  however,  it  is  heated 
above  400°  Fahr.  it  again  becomes  very 
brittle,  and  can  be  reduced  readily  'to  a 
powder.  Its  melting  point  is  773°  Fahi-., 
l3ut  if  heated  to  1,900°,  or  a  bright  red  heat, 
in  a  closed  vessel  it  boils  and  volatilises, 
and  if  exposed  to  the  air  will  burn  with  a 
bright  green  flame ;  on  this  account  it  is 
hardly  a  safe  material  to  use  for  roofing 
purposes,  as  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
fireproof  material.  Its  density  is  7  times 
that  Oi  water  or  less  than  two-thirds  that  of 
lead ;  while  its  tenacity  is  double  that  of 
lead  ;  it  is  consequently  preferred  in  many 
cases  to  the  latter  metal  where  a  light  and 
cheap  covering  to  a  roof  is  required.  When 
exposed  to  moist  air  zinc  quickly  oxidises, 
but  the  film  of  oxide  serves  to  protect  the 
metal  from  further  conosion,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  used  as  a  protection  to  sheets 
of  iron  which  are  "  galvanised  "  by  being 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc  which  has 
been  covered  with  sal-ammoniac  to  dissolve 
the  oxide  of  zinc  from  the  surface ;  the 
zinc  forms  an  "  alloy  "  with  the  surface  of 
the  iron  and  will  protect  it  from  rust  for 
many  years.  This  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved 
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ty  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrofjen 
gas;  its  use  must  therefore  be  avoided 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to  acid 
vapours  of  any  kind. 

There  are  several  preparations  of  zinc 
■which  are  useful  to  the  builder,  one  of  which 
is  zinc-white,  an  anhydrous  oxide  sometimes 
used  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  white  lead. 
This  is  prepared  by  oxidising  zinc  in  fire- 
clay retorts  placed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  which  is  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
the  vapour  of  the  met.il  bronijht  in  contact 
with  a  current  of  hot  air  at  572°  Fahr.,  when 
the  oxide  is  formed  and  carried  into  a  con- 
densing chamber.  It  is  pxire  white,  very 
light  in  weight,  and  is  not  discoloured  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  yellow  pig- 
ment also  can  bo  oljtainod  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  thus  producing  the 
yellow  chromcitc  of  zinc.  The  sulphate  of 
einc,  called  irhite  lifriol,  is  prepared  by 
•dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphide ;  this  is  used 
by  painters  as  a  dryer.  If  the  sulphate  is 
■dried  and  heated  ■with  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodiumi,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  obtained, 
■whicli  is  much  used  both  for  preserving 
timber  and  as  a  disinfectant. 

Tin  is  a  valuable  metal  found  in  ores 
either  as  an  oxide  or  sulphide,  and  associated 
with  those  of  iron  and  copper.  The  sul- 
phur is  expelled  by  roasting  and  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper  are  removed  by  washing ; 
the  tin  can  then  be  reduced  by  strongly 
heating  ■with  powdered  anthracite  or  char- 
coal, and  is  run  into  bars.  The  melting 
point  of  tin  is  442^  Fahr.,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  /'S,  or  a  little  above  that  of  zinc. 
It  is  more  mallealile  than  either  zinc  or 
lead,  and  its  tenacity  is  between  these  two 
metals.  It  can  be  rolled  into  very  thin 
sheets  called  tinfoil,  and  when  pure  can  be 
recognised  by  a  peculiar  crackling  sound 
or  "  cry  "  which  it  emits  when  bent  between 
the  fingers.  If  heated  to  fuU  redness  it 
■wiU  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  but  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  moist  air  has  little  effect 
on  it,  so  that  it  forms  a  good  protection  to 
sheet  iron,  which,  when  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
molten  tin  and  coated  with  it,  is  known  as 
tin-plate.  For  roofing  purposes  a  material 
called  terne-plafe  is  sometimes  used,  which 
is  sheet-iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead ;  this  is  chiefly  made  for  use  in  Canada. 
The  chief  value  of  tin  to  the  builder  is  when 
mixed  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals. 

A  beautiful  purple  pigment  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  tin  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  so  as  to  form  the  chloride  of  tin,  which, 
being  mixed  with  chloride  of  gold,  produces 
the  powder  kno^wn  as  p^irple  of  Cassius. 

Copper  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pure 
metallic  or  native  state,  but  by  far  the 
largest  supply  is  obtained  from  the  yellow 
ore,  which  is  a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
known  as  copper  pyHies.  The  ore  is  first 
roasted  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  sulphur, 
and  then  melted  ivith  silica  until  the  iron 
combines  with  the  silica  and  forms  the  sili- 
cate of  iron,  leaving  the  sulphide  of  copper  in 
a  separated  form.  This  is  again  roasted,  to 
expel  tlie  svilphur  and  reduce  the  metal  to  an 
oxide,  which  is  kept  stirred  up  until  the 
oxygen  and  remaining  sulphur  have  passed 
off  as  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper 
rema,ins.  Malachite  is  also  an  ore  of  copper 
rich  in  that  metal  in  fonnof  carlsonate;  but, 
from  its  beautiful  green  colour  and  capa- 
bility of  receiving  a  polish,  it  is  more 
highly  valued  for  decorative  purposes  than 
for  producing  the  metal.  The  density  of 
copper  is  9  times  that  of  water,  and  its 
melting  point  1,990^  Fahr.  It  possesses 
considei-able  malleability  and  ductility,  and 
is  also  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  Copper  tarnishes  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  is  very  durable  when 
used  as  a  covering  for  roofs  or  as  nails  for 
fastening  slates,  not  being  acted  on  readily 
by  any  acids  except  nitric,  which  dissolves 


it  with  violent  action.  It  forms  valuable 
alloys  with  othi-r  metals,  and  is  also  the 
basis  of  many  beautiful  green  and  blue 
pigments  employed  both  by  the  decorator 
and  the  glass  manufacturer. 

Carbonate  of  copper,  which  gives  a  green 
pigment,  may  be  produced  by  warming  the 
sulphate  with  carbonate  of  soda  ;  or  mala- 
chite may  lie  ground  up  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Verditcr  is  another  pigment  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  copper  upon 
chalk.  Verdigris  is  the  acetate  of  copper, 
and  can  be  obtained  either  blue  or  green, 
and  may  be  used  either  for  oil  or  water- 
colours,  but  is  highly  poisonous ;  when 
mixed  with  white  lead  and  oil  it  forms  a 
a  blight  blue  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
fine  green.  Scheie's  green  or  arseuite  of 
copper  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
the  iiigments,  being  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  with  arsenite  of  potash. 
Emerald  green,  which  is  also  very  poisonous, 
consists  of  31  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide,  59 
per  cent,  arsenious  acid  (arsenic),  and  10  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid,  forming  an  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper;  it  is  produced  by 
mixing  boiling  solutions  of  arsenious  acid 
and  acetate  of  copper.  A  non-poisonous 
green  pigment  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  mixing  it 
with  the  stanuate  of  soda,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  soda  with  oxide  of  tin.  If  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  finely  ground 
and  mixed  with  water  or  gum,  it  gives  a 
bright  blue  j>ig™<^nt  ;  but  if  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  it  becomes  green,  and  various 
hues  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  it  with 
pure  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  red 
oxide  of  copper  is  obtained  from  the  sul- 
phate (blue  vitriol),  and  is  used  for  producing 
rubiz-coloured  glass.  A  violet-blue  pigment 
is  also  obtained  from  a  sulphide  of  copper 
which  is  made  by  fusing  the  metal  with  a 
mixture  of  other  sulphurets.  The  blue  sul- 
phate of  copper  above  referred  to  is  its  most 
important  s-alt,  being  produced  by  boiling 
the  metal  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol). 

Alloy  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals 
■whenin  a  liquid  or  molten  state;  and  the  four 
metals  which  we  have  just  been  considering 
form  alloys  of  great  value  to  those  concerned 
in  building  or  engineering  operations.  The 
mixture  of  two  metals  to  form  an  alloy  is 
of  so  intimate  a  nature  that  an  entirely  new 
material  is  produced,  having  properties 
widely  different  from  those  of  its  ingredients 
in  a  separate  condition.  It  is  always  ob- 
served that  the  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is 
lower  than  the  average  of  that  of  two  con- 
stituents, and  sometimes  is  lower  than  that 
of  either  of  them.  Common  solder,  used 
by  the  plumber,  is  an  aUoy  of  equal  parts 
of  lead  and  tin,  and  melts  at  385°  Fahr. ; 
fine  solder  consists  of  2  parts  tin  to  1  part 
lead,  and  melts  at  372°  Fahr..  while  tin  it- 
self melts  at  442°  and  lead  at  617°.  In  using 
solder  for  the  piu-pose  of  uniting  two  pieces 
of  metal  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  surfaces 
quite  free  from  oxide,  and  either  sal- 
ammoniac  or  rosin  are  used  to  protect  the 
surface  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  while 
undergoing  the  process.  Brazing  or  hard 
soldering  for  uniting  the  edges  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass,  is  an  alloy  of  brass  and 
zinc  used  with  powdered  borax  to  dissolve 
off  any  oxide  from  the  surface.  Brass  is  an 
alloy  of  2  parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc ;  while 
bell-metal,  gun-metal,  and  bronze  are  com- 
posed of  from  4  to  9  parts  copper  to  1  part 
tin ;  and  if  more  tin  is  added  the  bronze 
becomes  harder  and  more  brittle;  small 
additions  are  sometimes  made  of  lead  and 
zinc.  Pewter,  consisting  of  4  parts  tin  to  1 
partlead.is  used  for  making  small  gas-pipes. 

Gold  is  a  metal  that  may  be  regarded 
as  a  building  material  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  largely  used  ui  the  form  of  gold-leaf 
for  decorative  purposes,  for  which  its  bright 
and  unalterable  colour  renders  it  peculiarly 
valuable.     This  metal  is  one   of    the   few 


found  in  nature  uncombined  with  other 
elements,  although  it  is  often  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  is  obtained  in  the  granitic  or 
slate  formations,  and  in  combination  witl 
quartz  rocks.  To  extract  it  from  the  ore 
mercury  is  used,  which  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  metal,  and  can  afterwards  be  dis- 
tilled off  by  lieating  in  a  close  vessel  when 
the  pure  sjold  remains  behind.  Gold  is  the 
most  malleable  of  all  metals  and  capable 
of  being  hammered  into  leaves  of  which 
280,000  would  make  1  inch  in  thickness. 
In  this  form  it  is  applied  for  deco- 
ration by  means  of  gold-size  or  varnish, 
which  causes  it  to  adhere  firmly  to  any 
prepared  surface.  It  is  a  very  heavy  metal, 
its  weight  or  density  being  iOi  times  that 
of  water,  and  its  molting  point  2,012°  Fahr. 
None  of  the  strongest  acids  when  applied 
separately  have  any  effect  upon  pure  gold  ; 
but  when  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
mixed  so  as  to  form  o^hh  regia, <];old  can  be 
dissolved  thereby,  and  a  yellow  solution  ob- 
tainedwhich  is  the  chloride  of  gold.  If  this  is 
mixed  with  the  chloride  of  tin,  a  fine  purple 
pigment  is  produced,  which  is  used  in  the 
colouring  of  Bohemian  ruby  glass. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
metals  with  a  comparison  of  their  qualities 
of  tenacity,  malleability,  ductility,  density, 
conduction  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  fusi- 
bility. 1.  Tenacity  ;  taking  that  of  lead  as 
1,  the  tenacity  of  tin  is  I^-,  of  lead  2,  gold 
12,  copper  18,  iron  27i,  steel  42.  2.  MaU 
leability  ;  gold  stands  1st,  copper  2nd,  tin 
3rd,  lead  4th,  zinc  5th,  iron',6th.  3.  Ductility ; 
gold  is  1st,  iron  2nd,  copper  3rd,  zinc  4th, 
tin  5th,  lead  6th.  4.  Density ;  gold  is  the 
densest,  and  the  order  of  the  others  is  lead, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc.  5.  Conduction  of  heat; 
gold  is  the  best  conductor,  then  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  tin,  lead.  6.  Conduction  of  elec- 
tricity;  copper  is  the  best  conductor,  then 
gold,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  lead.  7.  Fusibility ; 
wrought  iron  and  steel  have  the  highest 
melting  point — then  cast  iron,  gold,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  tin. 


HYDRAULIC  CONSTEUCTION  IN 
AMEEICA. 

HYDEAULIC  construction  forms  a  large 
and  important  branch  of  American  engi- 
neering. Mr.  E.  S.  Philbrick,  C.E.,  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
a  recent  paper,  written  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  society,  on  the  "  Improvement  of  the 
South  Boston  Flats,"  lately  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  reported  in  the 
"  Transactions,"  furnishes  us  with  some  impor- 
tant data  upon  sea-wall  construction.  The 
object  of  the  works  was  to  improve  the  upper 
harbour  of  Boston,  which  had  become  shoaled, 
owing  to  the  reclamation  of  the  marE;inal  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  tidal  harbour.  Like  many 
growing  cities,  Boston  had  been  encroaching  on 
the  tidal  limits  for  years  ;  wharves,  streets,  and 
buildings  had  been  pushing  their  way  out  into 
the  harljour,  till  it  was  found,  as  it  is  invariably, 
that  the  altered  line  of  shore  changed  the' 
currents,  leaving  former  channels  to  be  slowly 
filled  by  deposit,  while  the  loss  of  the  tidal 
prism  thus  caused  seriously  diminished  the 
volume  and  scouring  force  of  the  main  channels 
of  water.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  tidal 
flow  intensifies  the  power  of  the  land  water  by 
damming  it  back  for  one-half  the  time,  till  the 
ebb  takes  place  with  an  increased  violence. 
Tidal  currents  give  a  definite  resultant  in  some 
direction,  influenced  by  the  shores,  and  the  flood 
and  ebb  tides  often  take  different  channels. 
The  ebb,  owing  to  its  reinforcement  by  the  laud 
water,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  mostefB- 
cient  in  scouring,  as  it  is  more  concentrative, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  always 
so.  In  the  case  of  Boston  Harbour  the  flood  in 
one  part  was  found  to  be  much  stronger  than 
the  ebb-tide,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the 
volume  of  its  flow,  but  before  reaching  a  point 
opposite  East  Boston  the  flood  lost  its  strength 
by  lateral  dispersion,  and  its  velocity  being 
reduced,  as  a  matter  of  course  deposit  takes 
place.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  found  in  all 
tidal  rivers,  and  the  question   of  the  relative 
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power  of  the  etb  and  flow  of  the  Thames,  as  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  has  given  cause  for  some 
anxiety  respecting  the  deposit  going  on  lower 
down  the  river.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  Board  of  Special  Commis- 
sioners, constituted  by  the  State  Legislature 
in  1S6G,  commenced  operations.  Surveys 
were  commenced  of  the  hydrographic  fea- 
tures of  the  harbour,  and  the  board  re- 
commended the  enclosure  of  the  South 
Boston  Flats  by  a  wall  extending  along  the 
south  side  of  the  main  ship  channel  towards 
Castle  Island,  connecting  with  the  east  side  of 
Fort  Point  by  a  curve.  By  this  means  the  ebb 
waters  from  a  bay  were  to  be  led  to  contribute 
towards  the  current  and  velocity  of  the  main 
ship  channel,  and  thus  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  the  ebb  over  the  large  area  of  flats.  The 
scouring  action  of  the  ebb  tide  would  also 
thereby  be  increased.  lu  1873  contracts  for 
sea-walls  were  prepared  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  reclaimed  land  was  sold.  The  filling 
in  and  walling  were  to  progress  simultaneously. 
Wegather  from  the  State  specifications,  printed 
in  Mr.  Philbrick's  paper,  some  useful  details 
of  these  walls.  For  the  light  sea-wall  the 
trench  was  dredged  2ft.  below  low  water  spring 
tides,  and  the  piling  occupied  a  space  of  9ft. 
wide,  having  five  rows  of  piles  2Jft.  distance 
from  centres  apart.  The  piles  were  to  be 
driven  into  the  hard  clay  stratum,  and  they 
were  to  be  not  less  than  lOin.  at  low-water 
mark.  Upon  them  were  spiked  two  layers  of 
spruce  plank,  12in.  wide  and  Sin.  thick,  at  right 
angles,  and  the  spaces  between  the  heads  of 
piles,  for  a  depth  of  2ft.,  was  filled  and  rammed 
with  stone  chip,  ballast,  or  oyster  shells.  The 
wall  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : — From 
low  water  of  spring  tides  to  top  of  coping  18ft. 
in  height,  with  batter  front  and  rear.  Width 
of  wall  at  bottom,  9ft.;  at  top,  5ft.  Granite 
rubble  wall  stones  from  18in.  to  2ft.  thick,  with 
headers  and  bonders,  were  used.  The  back  of 
the  wall  was  ballasted  with  oyster  shells, 
making  a  slope  of  45°  to  the  base  of  the  wall. 
The  heavy  sea-wall  had  a  trench  excavated  of 
45ft.  width,  its  depth  being  23ft.  below  mean 
low  water.  The  trench  was  specified  to  be 
filled  with  broken  quarry  stones,  none  less  than 
751b.  weight,  thrown  in  and  deposited  in  layers 
of  4ft.  each,  compactly  spread  by  divers  to  a 
slope  on  each  side  of  1 J  horizontal  to  1  vertical. 
This  base  of  rough  stones  was  12ft.  in  depth, 
and  its  upper  surface,  upon  which  the  wall 
stood,  IStt.  wide.  The  wall  to  the  height  of 
1ft.  below  low  water  was  built  with  quarry- 
faced  dimension  stone  of  granite,  laid  in  courses 
of  2ft.  rise  by  the  aid  of  divers,  alternately  of 
headers  and  stretchers.  Each  stone  was  speci- 
fied to  be  at  least  4ft.,  and  not  more  than  10ft. 
long,  18in.  wide.  This  base  of  squared  stone 
was  14ft.  thick  at  bottom,  and  gradually  sloped 
to  about  10ft.  in  height  by  lift.  wide.  From 
this  point  to  the  top  the  courses  were  laid  in 
cement,  with  a  batter  of  2in.  to  the  foot ;  and 
the  whole  height  of  the  wall  from  the  base  of 
rough  stones  was  28ft.,  and  its  width  at  the  top 
5ft.  The  backing  was  of  clean  gravel  cobbles 
or  oyster  shells,  resting  at  a  slope  as  steep  as 
they  will  stand,  or  45',  tapering  to  nothing  at 
the  top;  above  the  ballasting  is  clay.  The 
paper  describes  in  detail  the  means  taken 
to  insure  a  proper  alignment  of  the  heavy  sea- 
walls which  were  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  had  curves  of  908ft.  and  2,368ft. 
radius.  As  the  method  adopted  is  very  in- 
genious we  may  just  give  our  readers  an  idea. 
Clusters  of  piles  were  driven  about  lOOtt.  apart 
and  50ft.  back  from  the  line  of  wall,  so  as  to  bj 
clear  of  the  foundation  trench.  One  of  these 
clusters  was  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  and  another  at  its  centre.  Upon  the 
latter  a  small  platform  was  erected,  upon  which 
a  small  transit  could  be  placed.  By  the  instru- 
ment in  the  centre  of  curve  the  angles  between 
the  radial  lines,  marked  by  the  clusters  of  piles 
round  the  circumference,  were  measured,  and 
another  transit  on  tlie  cluster  of  piles  at  the 
commencement  of  curve-  laid  off  in  succession, 
half  the  corresponding  central  angles  intersect- 
ing the  radial  lines  previously  established,  the 
points  thus  given  became  points  in  a  curve  50ft. 
inside  the  line  of  the  wall  and  concentric 
with  it. 

In  the  construction  of  a  heavy  sea-wall  be- 
tween docks  3tift.  in  height  considerable  pre- 
cautions are  detailed.    From  the  greater  erosive 


action  of  the  waves  on  the  bottom  the  sloped 
broken-stone  foundation  before-mentioned  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  foundations  were  dredged 
about  4ft.  below  base  of  wall,  and  the  trench 
filled  up  with  Ijroken  stone.  The  bottom  was  a 
firm  but  fine  clay,  and  several  interesting  expe- 
riments, which  we  cannot  give  here,  were  made 
to  discover  the  resistance  of  this  clay  to  pile 
penetration,  and  the  resistance  to  "  flow "  of 
the  material  under  great  weights.  It  was 
found  that  the  clay  would  bear  a  load  of  5,0001b. 
per  square  foot  without  flowing  out,  but  that 
an  increase  of  load  was  accompanied  by  a  ten- 
dency to  flow.  The  wall  in  section  was  vertical 
on  the  inner  or  ballasted  side  and  battered  on 
the  outside,  the  base  being  18ft.  wide,  and  the 
summit  5ft.  Prony's  formula  was  used  in  find- 
ing the  horizontal  pressure,  or 

P  =  211L  tangent=  i  (90'  -  f ), 

where  P  =  the  horizontal  pressure  on  wall  for 
a  unit  of  length,  W  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
filling  material,  h  =  height  of  wall,  and  (p  the 
angle  of  repose  of  filling  material  measured 
from  the  horizon.  Into  the  investigation  of 
this  part  we  will  not  enter  here,  as  our  readers 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  theory.  Owing 
to  the  semi-fluid  clay  and  the  free  passage  of 
water  through  wall  and  backing  or  ballast,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  of  the  material 
acting  at  the  back  of  wall  is  not  at  the  point 
it  is  theoretically  conceived  to  be  when  the 
prism  is  of  homogeneous  substance,  and  the 
resultant  computed  makes  an  angle  of  30°,  with 
the  vertical  having  a  value  of  61,7001b.,  inter- 
secting base  of  wall  at  a  point  3-85f t.  from  out- 
side of  wall. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  proved  that  it 
was  essential  to  keep  the  material  behind  the 
wall  in  such  a  condition  that  the  angle  of  repose 
would  be  rather  larger  than  shown.  This  can 
be  insured  by  having  the  filling  deposited  in 
layers,  each  well  consolidated  and  free  from 
water,  before  the  next  is  placed  upon  it,  also  by 
giving  each  layer  a  slope  from  the  wall.  The 
value  also  of  a  broken-stone  base,  having  a  good 
foothold  and  a  wide  spread,  becomes  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  soft  and  yielding  nature 
of  clay  in  a  seoii-fluid  state.  We  have  no  space 
left  to  discuss  the  testing  of  cement  used  in  the 
walls  above  low  water,  nor  the  modus  operandi 
resorted  to  in  filling  behind  the  walls  the  semi- 
fluid material  which  exercised  a  great  horizontal 
pressure.  In  the  latter  work  extreme  care  is 
necessary  to  deposit  the  clay  gradually,  and  to 
expel  the  water  from  each  successive  stratum. 

NOTES  FEOM  EDINBUEGH. 

EDINBURGH  owes  most  of  her  richest 
specimens  of  architecture  to  charitable 
legacies,  trustees  considering  it  a  duty  to  make 
any  buildings  needed  for  administration  them- 
selves memorials  of  the  munificence  of  the 
gift.  These  have,  in  every  case,  the  direct 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  community.  The  School  Board  are  now 
finishing  the  Canongate  School,  the  last  of  the 
seven  they  intended  to  provide.  These  schools 
are  but  a  fraction,  however,  of  those  in  which 
elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  best  of  its 
kind,  is  to  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 
Owing  to  judicious  outlay  and  naturally  aug- 
menting value  of  capital,  Eeriot's  Hospital, 
the  annual  income  of  which  now  nearly 
amounts  to  the  .£20,000  originally  left,  is  the 
parent  of  many  large  side  schools  in  the  City, 
and  has  even  added  two  to  their  number  since 
the  School  Board  came  into  existence.  The 
other  institutions,  known  as  the  JVIerchant 
Company's  Schools,  provide  the  benefits  of 
grammar-school  instruction  to  a  vastly  greater 
number  than  the  few  whose  case  was  first  con- 
templated by  the  endowment. 

The  Fettes  College  is,  architecturally,  the 
finest  piece  of  secular  Gothic  to  be  found  in 
Scotland,  though  as  an  architectural  composi- 
tion it  cannot  be  commended  as  a  marvel.  It 
was  intended  to  provide  a  home  and  education 
for  50  boys,  but  is  developing  into  a  little  Eton 
or  Harrow,  with  three  large  boarding-houses  for 
boys  not  on  the  foundation.  These  are  self- 
supporting,  and  there  is  thus  room  for  a  great 
expansion  of  the  system  in  proportion  as  it 
may  succeed.  The  trustees  have  not  yet 
erected  the  fourth  boarding-house  contem- 
plated in  the  plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds 


in  front  of  the  college,  but  have  been  busy  in 
another  way — in  construction  of  a  very  exten- 
sive and  expensive  system  of  roads,  and  there 
is  now  easy  access  to  the  grounds  from  every 
public  thoroughfare.  They  are  also  building 
an  infirmary  or  sanatorium,  with  which  the 
equipment  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to 
be  complete. 

Housebuilding  has  not  altogether  come  to  a 
standstill,  but  a  great  amount  is  projected,  and 
much  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  church- 
building.  The  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies 
have  floated  their  prospectuses  for  a  great 
scheme  of  church  extension  to  cost  d£300,000. 
The  Established  Church,  which  burdens  itself 
with  the  erection  of  the  building  and  endow, 
ment  of  the  cure,  and  must  open  its  churches 
free  of  debt,  is  not  lavish  of  its  means  upon  the 
architecture,  and  allows  about  £5  per  sitting. 
The  scheme  embraces  seven  churches,  of 
which  two  have  been  begun.  The  one  for  the 
district  of  St.  Leonard's  is  by  Mr.  Lessels,  ic 
Early  Geometric  Gothic,  and  in  its  arrangements 
follows  the  ordinary  usage,  which  delights  in 
plenty  of  width  to  allow  of  galleries  round  end 
and  sides  of  the  building.  The  other  is  for  the 
southern  suburb  of  Mayfield,  by  Messrs.  Hardy 
and  Wright,  and  is  an  Early  English  church 
of  the  ordinary  medieval  type,  minus  the 
chancel,  and  with  aisles  reduced  to  passage 
width,  giving  the  interior  the  advantages  of  an 
unobstructed  auditorium.  These  churches  will 
accommodate  about  950,  and  the  cost,  without 
the  accessory  of  a  tower  or  spire,  may  te 
^65,500.  The  United  Presbyterian  section  have 
also  several  churches  just  about  to  be  begun. 
The  Free  church  for  Mayfield  is  well  advanced 
in  its  mason  work.  It  is  much  more  elaborate 
in  its  details  than  the  others,  and  promises  to 
be  the  finest  in  this  respect  of  any  church 
erected  for  Presbyterian  services  in  the  city. 
The  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  Blane  in  the 
French  Gothic,  with  "showers  of  mouldings" 
and  clustered  shafts.  It  has  nave  and  aisles, 
clerestory,  and  double  transepts,  with  a  tower 
and  spire.  The  plan  has  been  devised  to  have 
the  congregation  as  much  as  possible  equidis- 
tant from  the  preacher.  The  transepts  have 
considerable  depth,  and  the  nave  is  proportion- 
ally short.  The  design  includes  a  very 
shallow  apse — segmental,  and  pierced  with  the 
long  narrow  lights  sometimes  found  in  old 
Norman  examples. 

Presbyterianism,  fortunately  for  itself,  per- 
haps, but  unfortunately  for  architecture,  does 
not  require  to  build  cathedrals.  Its  maximum 
of  cubic  space,  and  what  may  be  called  its 
packing-box  system  of  arrangement,  are  fatal 
to  architectural  grandeur.  Moreover,  it  is  found 
that  large  churches  and  monster  congrega- 
tions are  a  great  mistake,  altogether  unsuited 
for  a  congregational  episcopacy,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  multiply  the  number  rather  than  to 
enlarge  the  area  ot  the  buildings.  The  master- 
piece of  Presbyterian  church  architecture  here 
is  undoubtedly  St.  George's  Church,  or  rather 
the  dome,  for  which  the  church  has  been 
designed.  The  front  only  has  been  studied  for 
architectural  eifect  as  a  finish  to  the  long  vista 
of  George' s-street,  and  this  dome,  at  least  in  the 
distance,  impresses  the  spectator  more  than  any 
other  of  the  loftier  monuments  in  the  city's 
landscape,  and  is  conspicuously  distinct,  when 
the  others  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  Even  with  St.  George's  dome,  however 
(the  church  being  no  loftier  than  the  adjacent 
houses),  Edinburgh  has  never  had  the  aspect  of 
a  city  where  a  cathedral  church  conspicuously 
holds  it  own  amid  the  secular  architecture 
round  it.  This  reproach,  if  it  be  one,  is  now 
done  away.  Dr.  McCrie,  in  his  "  Life  of  Knox," 
facetiously  remarks  that  the  Keformation 
did  a  good  turn  when  it  evolved  the 
picturesque  out  of  the  larger  churches  in  the 
land  by  reducing  them  to  "  ruins."  The 
lamented  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  shown  how  this 
might  also  have  been  done  by  reversing  the 
process ;  and  he  has  built  up  an  edifice  which 
near  or  at  a  distance  is  visible  from  many 
points,  and  relieves,  by  contrast  of  its  varied 
outline,  the  rather  monotonous  grandeur  of  the 
streets  around  it.  The  lofty  bulk  of  the  roof  of 
the  new  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  (choir 
and  nave  being  of  equal  height)  is  now  the 
principal  feature  which,  next  to  the  Castle 
Eock  and  the  everlasting  hills,  arrests  the  eye 
as  it  wanders  over  the  landscape  of  the  distant 
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tity.  St.  George's  dome,  even  with  its  magni- 
tu'le  as  an  element  of  grandeur,  will  hide  its 
•diminished  head.  The  general  public  as  yet 
have  not  taken  any  interest  in  this  the  greatest 
church  built  in  Scotland  since  Keformation 
times,  and  by  far  the  greatest  marvel  of  archi- 
tecture that  adorns  the  city.  This  apathy, 
however,  will  soon  disappear  when  its  beautiful 
detail  and  proportions  are  unveiled — a  result 
which  wLU  not  be  long  delayed,  as  the  whole 
work  contracted  for  will  be  finished  in  another 
year.  This  splendid  structure  was  expressly 
intended  by  the  donors,  the  Misses  Walker,  to 
be  a  gift  to  the  city  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
Anglican  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
circumstances  have  arisen,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  other  such  legacies,  which  have  greatly 
enhanced  its  value  as  an  architectural  ornament 
to  the  city.  The  trustees  found  it  necessary  for 
cathedral  uses  to  enlarge  theare;i  and  otherwise 
complete  its  design  as  a  cathedral  church  by 
addition  of  two  western  towers  and  spires.  This 
addition,  which  considerably  lengthens  the  nave, 
adds  immensely  to  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
proportion  of  the  whole,  by  balancing  some- 
what the  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  central 
tower  and  spire.  Foundations  occasioned  an 
additional  expenditure,  and  materials  and  labour 
had  risen  so  enormously  after  the  legacy  was 
made,  and  the  contract  was  taken,  that  when 
all  is  done  the  cost  will  not  fall  much,  if  any, 
below  three  times  the  sum  originally  left  for  the 
church,  which  was  .£iu,000. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a,  few  notes 
as  to  the  stage  now  reached  in  the  construction. 
All  walls  but  those  of  the  choir  have  been 
roofed  in,  and  the  workmen  are  now  finishing 
the  east  gable,  in  the  apex  of  which  St.  Mary 
has  been  placed,  although  the  statues  for  the 
four  niches  below  are  not  yet  fixed.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  choir  is  being  proceeded  with  ;  that 
of  the  nave  aisles,  which  is  quadripartite,  with 
moulded  stone  ribs,  has  been  completed  in  con- 
crete, and  the  surface  tinted  rose  colour.  The 
spire  rises  but  slowly,  and  is  now  about  level  of 
half  the  height  of  the  corner  pinnacles  forming 
the  octagon  above  the  square.  Gas  piping  has 
been  laid,  and  the  pendant  brackets  fixed  on  the 
clerestory.  The  main  pipe  is  led  directly  up 
the  western  tower,  and  then  runs  along  the 
clerestory,  about  level  of  the  window-sills,  in  a 
2in.  iron  pipe.  The  lights  of  the  west  front 
and  clerestory  have  been  glazed.  The  work, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Kemp,  of  London,  is  partly 
in  stained  glass  and  partly  in  ordinary  quarries, 
with  double-narrow  border  of  clear  pale  smoke- 
green  tint.  The  stained.glass  work  fills  only 
the  south  side  of  the  clerestory.  A  deep  green 
is  the  prevailing  colour,  with  patches  of 
brilliant  orange,  scarlet,  lilue,  and  gold,  &c.,  as 
required  in  the  heraldic  insignia  emblazoned, 
and  which  .are  all  on  a  large  scale  as  to  size. 
The  effect  is  nothing  less  than  splendid  in  the 
sunlight,  which  gives  at  mid-day  the  glories  of 
a  mellow  sunset  to  the  roof,  and  lights  up  the 
whole  with  a  light  which  must  be  called  reli- 
gious, and  is  anything  but  dim. 


IRONWORK  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

MESSES.  BARNARD,  BISHOP,  and  BAR- 
XARDS,  of  the  Norfolk  Ironworks. 
Norwich,  and  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 
have  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  some  admi- 
rable  specimens  of  design  and  workmanship. 
In  the  "  Brief  Description  of  Exhibits"  now 
before  us,  we  find  a  pair  of  elaborate  wrought- 
iron  gates,  which  serve  as  the  entrance  to  the 
pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  gates 
are  delicate  in  workmanship,  and  have  been 
left  unpainted  as  they  came  from  the  forge. 
The  scroll  work  between  the  uprights  is  out  of 
the  best  Lowmoor  and  charcoal  iron,  and  the 
rose,  shar.irock,  and  thistle  are  beautifully 
wrought  as  ornaments,  every  tendril  and  leaf 
being  cut  and  bent  by  hand,  and  in  no  case 
has  the  use  of  a  stamp  or  matrix  been  resorted 
to.  Another  simple  design  in  a  style  of  the 
17th  century  is  shown.  In  a  similar  style  we 
note  a  well-designed  stove  or  fire  basket,  with 
handirons,  also  intended  for  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  Prince's  pavilion.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  with 
fire-brick  lining,  and  electro-bronzed  orna- 
ment, the  andirons  being  of  polished  brass. 
One  of  the  principal  contributions  of  this  firm 
consists  in  an  ornamental  pavilion  of  two  floors, 
intended  for  use  upon  a  lawn,  mounted  upon  a 


dais.  On  plan  it  is  oblong,  33ft.  x  ISft.  The 
shafts  or  columns  supporting  the  structure  are 
very  diverse  in  ornament  of  a  Japanese  cha- 
racter, and  the  verandah  is  carried  by  a  series 
of  cast-iron  brackets  of  sensible  form,  their 
spandrels  all  being  different  in  design.  These 
consist  in  bas-reliefs  of  conventionalised  foliage 
and  animal  life.  Thus  we  have  studies  from 
the  apple  blossom,  with  flying  birds,  white- 
thorn and  pheasants,  Scotch  fir,  sunflower, 
chrysanthemum,  narcissus,  daisy,  and  grass, 
with  a  crane  and  rising  lark,  &c.  A  cresting 
of  fans  surrounds  the  edge  of  the  lower 
verandah  roof,  and  each  of  these  ornaments 
illustrates  some  flower.  The  upper  floor  has  a 
Ijalcony,  with  railing  in  correct  design,  showing 
how  much  may  be  done  by  rectilinear  features. 
The  upper  roof  is  carried  by  another  series  of 
supports  connected  by  a  transom-bar,  from 
which  large  and  elaborate  brackets  of  varied 
design  spring,  and  carry  the  upper  curved  zinc 
roof.  The  details  of  columns  are  interesting, 
as  indicating  quite  a  Japanese  kind  of  orna- 
mentation, in  which  types  of  floral  ornament 
have  been  introduced  in  the  lower  portions  of 
each  face.  Another  novel  feature  is  the  cast- 
iron  panelled  ceiling  to  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  with  bas-relief  ornamentation  stamped 
upon  it ;  and  we  understand  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  have  purchased  portions  of 
the  pavilion  as  illustrative  of  artistic  wrought 
and  cast-iron  work  of  the  19th  century.  The 
sunflower  railing  divided  into  72  panels  sur- 
rounding  the  pavilion  is  a  masterpiece  of 
wrought-iron  work.  The  pavilion  and  details 
were  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Jeckyll,  of  St.  George- 
terrace,  Queen's-gate.  We  may  mention  also 
some  very  clever  art  castings  or  fronts  to  slow, 
combustion  stoves,  in  which  a  Japanese  kind  of 
surface  ornamentation  in  low  relief,  with 
medallions  filled  with  types  from  flowers  and 
birds,  is  used.  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  orna- 
mentaticn  is  good,  and  exceedingly  appropriate 
as  surface  decoration  to  metal.  The  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards  are 
certainly  above  the  average,  and  indicate  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  correct  principles  of 
metal-work  design. 


TRAMWAYS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.* 

IN  a  small  pamphlet  reprinted  from  Mr. 
Ewing  Mattheson's  "  Aid  Book  to  Engi- 
neering Enterprise  Abroad,"  we  have  a  con- 
cise statement  of  particulars  bearing  upon 
tramways,  which,  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
of  service  in  assisting  town  authorities  and 
engineers  to  judge  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  steam  tramways.  Several  towns 
have  lately  .applied  for  powers  to  lay  down 
tramways,  and  the  expenditure  seems  to  be  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  w.ay.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  steam  cars  of  various  forms  have 
been  lately  tested,  and  many  experiments  have 
taken  place  in  London,  which  have  proved  that 
the  three  main  objections  to  steam  on  highways 
can  be  removed — namely,  the  nuisance  of  the 
smoke,  the  frightening  of  horses,  and  the  con- 
trolling of  the  engine.  Economically  consi- 
dered, the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse-cars 
will  make  a  saving  of  fully  30  per  cent.,  the 
greatest  economy  being  obtained  where  exten- 
sive tr.afEc  necessitates  the  use  of  large  cars. 
Every  car-driver  knows  that  the  repeated 
stoppages  and  starlings  of  the  car  are  most 
injurious  to  the  horses  in  the  course  of 
time  through  the  severe  strains  upon  them. 
Where  the  gradients  are  steep  the  use  of  horse 
power  is  still  more  disadvantageous  and  un- 
economical, and  is  a  further  inducement 
for  the  change.  There  are  two  kinds  of  steam 
cars  ;  in  one  the  engine  is  combined  with  the 
car,  and  shut  off  from  the  passengers  by  a  par. 
tition  ;  in  other  cases  there  is  a  separate  loco- 
motive car  boxed  in,  and  used  for  pulling  the 
passenger  car.  Mr.  Matheson  enumerates  cer- 
tain advantages  in  each.  The  first  occupies 
less  space  in  the  street,  and  the  weight  of  pas- 
sengers adds  to  the  adhesive  weight  of  the 
engine  wheels  for  overcoming  gradients ;  the 
second  kind  has  the  advantage  of  separating 
the  engine  and  boiler  from  the  passengers,  and 
can  be  detached  for  repairs  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  require  loading  to  give  sufficient  adhe. 
sion  to  the  wheels.  On  slight  gradients  a  wei"ht 


of  at  least  C  tons  on  the  driving-wheels  has 
been  found  necessary.  On  the  whole  there  are 
evident  advantages  in  combining  the  engine 
with  the  car,  as  such  self.contained  cars  can 
be  increased  to  any  length  to  carry  as  many  as 
60  passengers,  and  the  labour  of  driver  and 
conductor  be  thus  more  profitably  employed. 
Only  a  trial  will  prove  the  advantages  of  each 
method.  The  self.contained  cars,  for  40  to  60 
passengers,  weigh  from  6  to  10  tons,  and  coat 
from  X800  to  jeX,200,  while  the  separate  loco- 
motives weigh  from  4,  to  8  tons,  and  cost  from 
,£350  to  ^000.  With  regard  to  the  difference  in 
the  capital  outlay  between  liorses  and  steam 
thereis  not  much,  and  this  will  depend  mainly  on 
local  peculiarittes,  the  respective  cost  of  horses 
and  coal  and  the  kind  of  gradients.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  every  stoppage  entails  an 
expenditure  of  fuel  that  would  be  equal  to  half 
a  mile  of  haulage,  and  it  therefore  isa  considera- 
tion of  some  moment  that  certain  stations  or 
points  of  stopping  should  be  agreed  upon. 
Numerous  kinds  of  car  are  at  present  in  use.  In 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  two-storied  cars  are 
constructed  like  those  on  the  suburban  rail- 
ways of  Paris.  The  cover  of  the  outside  seats 
is  sometimes  made  removable,  so  that  they  can 
be  open  in  the  summer.  Awnings  are  also  used 
in  hot  countries  like  India,  South  America,  and 
Italy,  and  in  some  cases  louvre  blinds  (per- 
siennes) are  fitted  to  the  windows.  An  open  form 
of  car  in  summer  time  might  be  employed  in 
this  country  with  much  advantage,  such  as 
those  used  in  southern  climates,  where  the  cars 
are  covered  by  a  roof  only,  with  projecting 
eaves,  and  the  seats  protected  from  the  sun 
by  curtains.  In  the  open  cars  the  seats  are 
sometimes  placed  transversely  visi-vis.  Even 
the  architect  might  turn  his  attention  to  car 
design. 

Some  useful  statistics  are  given  by  the 
author,  from  which  we  gather  a  few  facts.  In 
London  a  two-horse  car,  running  70  miles  per 
day,  usually  requires  10  horses,  or  an  average 
of  14  miles  of  work  per  day,  though  11  horses 
are  provided  to  allow  for  rests.  How  often 
this  number  of  horses  is  provided  in  the  London 
services  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  though  they 
are  worked  often  as  much  as  20  miles  per  day, 
and  even  more.  The  working  life  of  tramway 
horses  is  put  at  something  less  than  that  of 
omnibus  horses  or  about  31  to  4  years,  while 
the  General  Omnibus  Company  have,  it  is 
said,  r.aised  the  working  life  of  the  animals 
from  3}  to  5  years.  The  horsing  and  working 
of  two-horse  cars  in  England  is  put  down  at 
about  9d.  per  mile,  including  charges  for 
forage,  shoeing,  harness,  and  renewals,  and  all 
working  expenses.  A  maximum  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  cars  travelling  at  that  speed  can  be 
stopped  within  half  their  own  length.  We 
have  no  space  to  mention  other  points  that  are 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Matheson's  little  book  ;  but 
to  those  who  are  in  quest  of  a  handy  treatise  on 
the  subject,  giving  particulars  of  what  has 
been  accomplished,  with  useful  suggestions 
bearing  upon  the  engineering,  municipal,  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  scheme.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  recommend  the  present  work. 


•  Tramways  in  To^vn  and  Country.   By  Ewing  Mathe- 
son, M.I.C.E,  London  :  E.  and  F,  N.  Spon,  Charing^ros?, 


One  of  the  latest  projects  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  is  a  scheme  for  erect- 
ing thereon  a  Scotch  church,  at  a  cost  of  .£60,000. 

Messrs.  Bart  and  Bevan  were  elected  on  Monday 
week  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Burt  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Mowlem,  Bart,  and  Freeman,  contractors. 

A  new  schoolroom  with  class-rooms  have  been 
erected  at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan  cbapel  at  Looe, 
and  were  openeil  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  They 
were  built  by  Messrs.  W.  Sbapcott  and  J.  Angear, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Paul,  of  Plymouth,  at  a 
cost  of  .£380. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  formerly 
student,  painted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  it  will  find  a  permanent  place.  It  is  described 
as  a  vigorous  and  truthful  likeness. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Neale,  architect,  has  been  requested  to 
report  on  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  Mansdeld,  and 
to  prepare  plans  for  its  extension. 

The  vestry  of  Bethnal-green,  on  the  20th  ult., 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  their  surveyor  for  the 
erection  in  that  part  of  the  parish  churchyard,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  vestry  hall,  of  a  mortuary,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  i;i,650,  exclusive  of  furoitore 
and  vehicles. 
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CODKTTAED     OP    A     RIVERSIDE     HOTEL,    GREAT 
MAKLOW. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  buildinff,  which  we 
illustrate  from  the  drawing  now  on  view  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  is  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  principal  floors  of  the  river 
front  are  occupied  chiefly  by  private  sitting 
rooms,  having  access  to  balconies,  and  shaded 
by  verandahs.  The  lower  story  will  be  faced 
in  red  brick,  and  the  upper  portion  rough  cast 
on  brick  ;  the  roofs  will  be  tiled.  The  materials 
proposed  to  be  employed,  and  the  entire  treat- 
ment of  the  building,  are  intended  to  be  of  the 
plainest  and  simplest  description.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  W.  H.  PoweU. 


next  week,  when  we  shall  give  further  illustra- 
tions, we  hope  to  append  a  few  particulars 
respecting  its  construction. 

CnnECH  OF  ST.  PETER,  MOTTINGHAM. 

This  new  church,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  Mottingham,  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edward  P.  C.  Clarke,  architect,  of  Serjeants' - 
inn.  Our  illustration  is  taken  from  the  draw- 
ing now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We 
give  a  plan  of  the  ground  floor,  which  shows  a 
cross  church  having  double  transepts  with  choir 
aisles,  the  south  side  being  used  for  an  organ. 
A  rather  novel  and  picturesque  feature  is  made 
of  the  staircase  and  bell-turret  with  the  porch 
under.  Red  brick  is  intended  for  the  waUing, 
and  tiles  for  the  roof. 


HOUSES,    LISIEnX   AND   CAUDEBEC. 

These  are  sketches  of  the  ordinary  types  of  the 
old  domestic  timber  work  found  so  plentifully 
in  many  of  the  Norman  towns.     The  house  at 
Lisieus  encloses  three  sides  of  an  inner  court, 
with  an  external  stair  to  upper  rooms.      The 
beams  are  enriched  with  well-executed  carving. 
That  at  Caudebec  is  one  of  a  whole  street  of„___„  __       _       ___ 

ancient    dwellings,    few   of    which,    however,  I  chur"ch  increased  in  wealth.  In  the  14th,  15th, 
possess  any   detail  other    than  the  mouldjngs    ^^^   x6th  centuries  we  find  angels,   as  Pugin 


THE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  third  part  of  Messrs.  Audsley's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture "  is  before  us, 
and  we  may  say  it  fuUy  sustains  the  character 
we  gave  it  when  the  first  number  was  issued. 
Part  III.  carries  us  from  "  Andronitis  or 
Andron,"  to  the  article  "  Animal."  The  term 
"  angel,"  as  applied  to  conventional  represen- 
tations in  Christian  art,  is  e.xhaustively  treated  ; 
indeed,  Messrs.  Audsley,  in  this  branch  of 
their  encyclopaedic  labour  are  clearly  at  home. 
The  various  attributes  artists  have  employed 
are  described.  One  remark  is  worth  quoting  : 
"Angels  do  not  appear  in  the  works  of  art 
which  were  executed  during  the  first  six  cen- 
turies of  the  Church,  and  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  they  were,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from 
existing  examples,  invariably  represented 
without  the  nimbus — that  attribute  of  divinity 
with  which  they  were  invested  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  middle-age  art.  Tlie  nimbi 
given  to  all  the  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
are  circular  in  form  with  their  fields  either 
plain  or  covered  with  numerous  radiating  lines 
or  rays."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  in 
the  Italian  art  of  the  13th  and  1-lth  centuries 
angels  are  sometimes  found  without  the 
nimbus.  The  white  vesture  spoken  of  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  resembling  the  Classic 
tunica  and  pallium  was  generally  employed, 
though    the     vesture    became    richer    as   the 


Yorkshire,  is  to  be  visited,  the  headquarters 
being  Hull,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  a  pleasant  week's 
sketching  may  be  anticipated.  The  right  bank 
of  the  Humber  is  rich  in  a  series  of  cathedral- 
like  parochial  churches  of  a  bold  type  of  Late 
Decorated  and  Third  Transitional  architecture, 
square-built  and  broad,  with  massive  towers. 
Their  details  and  mouldings  are  generally 
florid  and  occasionally  vigorous  and  free,  but 
the  suggestive  characteristics  of  these  churches 
will  probably  be  found  in  good  proportions 
rather  than  in  ornamentation.  The  sketch 
programme  shows  that  a  heavy  week's  work  is 
mapped  out.  Monday,  a  carriage  day,  includes 
visits  to  Burton,  Pidsea,  Aldborough  Church, 
with  its  interesting  14th  century  monuments, 
the  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  Shirlaugh, 
and  that  of  Swine,  built  into  the  remains  of  St. 
Mary's  Priory ;  the  nave  is  a  Transitional 
Norman  structure.  Tuesday,arail  Journeytothe 
Early  English  cruciform  church  at  Cottingham , 
and  the  magnificent  minster  of  Beverley,  second 
only  to  York  in  the  buildings  of  this  county  of 
great  churches,  for  grandeur  of  proportion  and 
exquisite  detail.  Beverley  minster  must  not 
absorb  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  St.  Mary's 
— a  noble  if  second-rate  edifice — while  the  North 
Bar,  tempo.  Edward  III.,  is  worthy  attention. 
On  Wednesday  the  members  will  go  by  car- 
riage to  another  cruciform  church — that  of 
Hedon — and  thence  to  Keyingham,  Ottering- 
ham,  and  Patrington — the  last  named,  a  14th 
century  building,  having  octagonal  central 
tower  and  spire.  On  Thursday  the  great  abbey 
church  of  Selby,  and  the  partly-ruined  collegiate 
church  of  Howden  will  repay  all  the  study  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  next  day  is 
to  be  spent  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
water  at  Barton-on-Humber,  Thornton  Abbey, 
and  Thornton  Curtis.  Saturday  will  be  passed 
in  comparative  quiet  at  headquarters.  The 
busy  and  cramped  port  of  Kingston.upon-HuU 
has  attractions  of  its  own  in  a  few  ancient 
quaint  houses  squeezed  into  oddly-named  bye- 
ways,  and  in  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary's 
churches,  both  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott — the  former  a  capacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  fine  pinnacled  central  tower. 


to  the  massive  beams  carrying  front. — W.  Pen- 
stone. 

new  boarding-house,  harrow  school. 
This  is  au  addition  to  one  of  the  master's 
houses,  which  was  lately  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Middlemist,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruikshank.  The  new  building  contains 
a  kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  oiBces  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors.  On  the  second  floor  is 
a  large  dining-hall  for  the  boys,  which,  owing 
to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  is  level  with  the  road 
running  behind  the  house,  and  between  it  and 
the  churchyard.  In  the  third  floor  are  bed- 
rooms and  a  sick-room,  with  a  nurses'  room 
attached  for  cases  of  illness  not  serious  enough 
to  require  removal  to  the  school  hospital. 
Rooms  are  provided  on  the  two  upper  iloors, 
■which  can  be  used  either  as  studies,  for  improv- 
ing the  boys'  accommodation,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses.    The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  I 

NEW   OFFICES    FOR   THE    PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 

In  Vol.  X.  of  the  Building  News,  p.  2C9 
(March  27,  1863),  we  iUustrated  the  present 
premises  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
on  Ludgate-hill,  which  were  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu.  In  our  descrip- 
tion of  that  building  we  gave  a  few  fio'ures 
illustrating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company 
during  the  preceding  five  years;  but  those 
figures,  though  respectable  enough  in  them- 
selves, are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
sums  which  represent  the  present  transactions 
of  the  office.  The  premises  on  Ludgate-hiU  have 
for  some  time  been  inadequate  (we  are  informed 
that  no  less  than  500  clerks  are  employed  by 
the  company),  and  Jlr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  sotue  time  since,  received  instructions 
to  build  the  imposing  structure  now  approach- 
ing completion  at  the  corner  of  Brook-street, 
in  Holljorn.  The  building  is  a  successful 
example  of  the  adaptation  of  terra  cotta,  and 


COMPETITIONS. 

AsTON. — The  designs  submitted  on  the  1st  of 
last  month,  in  competition  for  the  new  public 
offices  for  Aston  Local  Board,  near  Birming- 
ham, have  not  yet  been  opened.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  has,  however,  been  ap- 
pointed professional  referee,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  matter  will  be  gone  into  till 
the  middle  of  next  month,  on  account  of  the 
referee's  prior  engagements. 

Llandudno. — Nineteen  designs  have  been 
received  by  the  Llandudno  School  Board  in 
response  to  an  offered  premium  of  j£10.  The 
proposed  expenditure,  including  cost  of  site, 
is  £ifiOO. 

It  was  reported  at  the  Surrey  midsummer  quarter 
sessions  that  the  county  surveyor  had  prepared  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  pketch  of  the  proposed  new 
asylum  to  be  erected  on  the  site  lately  acqaired  at 


observes,  vested  in  copes,  chasubles,  and  dal 
matics,  also  in  apparelled  albs  and  stoles. 
The  celestial  hierarchy,  as  classified  by  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  is  given,  also  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Bernard, 
who  make  the  complete  hierarchy  to  consist  of 
3  orders.  The  first  include  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones ;  the  second  Dominations,  Principali- 
ties, and  Powers ;  and  the  third  Virtues, 
Archangels,  Angels.  We  find  the  compilers 
have  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  this  subject,  such  as  "  Manuel  d'lcono- 
graphie  Chretienne,"  D'Agencourt's  "  History 
of  Art,"  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Cockerell's  paper  on  the  fine  series  of  angels 
in  the  retro-choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  known 
as  the  "  Angel  Choir,"  published  by  the 
ArchEEological  Institute.  Articles  on  "  Angle- 
buttress  "  and  "Angle-column"  are  perhaps  1  Coulsdon.  The  sketch  has  been  approved  by  the 
rather  scanty.  The  Greek  practice  is  not  I  !'"?»??  Commissioners,  subject  to  slight  alteration, 
cT^^l-or,    «f      .' An„l<._la»f"    J^  %„»11   ,-H„»t,.,fo^    ""d    't    wi".    therefore,    be  carried  _  out.     Messrs. 


spoken  of.  "Angle-leaf"  is  well  illustrated 
from  types  from  Sens,  Naumburg,  Chartres, 
Rochester,  &c.  "Anglo-Saxon  Architecture" 
is  exhaustively  treated.  In  the  article  "Angular 
Shaft,"  the  different  forms  of  shaft  are  not  so 
distinguished  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
"  Willis's  Nomenclature  "  might  have  been  con- 
sulted to  advantage.  So  carefully  compiled  a 
dictionary  should  have  excellent  wood  engrav- 
ings. Those  given,  though  accurate  in  all 
essentials,  rather  lack  spirit  and  life,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  a  little  more  point  given  to 
them. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION'S 

EXCURSION. 
'X'HE  ninth  annual  excursion  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  is  arranged  to  take 


± 


place  during  the  second  week  in  August  (12th 
to  19th).    A  very  attractive  district.  South-east 


*  The  Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture.  By  W.  J. 
and  (i.  A.  Audsley  Fellows  R.I.B.A,  Liverpool :  Pub- 
lished by  Authors, 


Docura  and  Son  are  sinking  a  well  on  the  site 
under  a  schedule  of  prices  at  10  per  cent,  profit 
on  outlay. 

The  Horsham  Local  Board  accepted,  on  Friday 
last,  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Dickson  for  the  execution 
of  drainage  works,  amounting  to  d£7,950. 

The  heavy  work  in  connection  with  the  great 
central  tower  of  St.  Finn  Barre's  Cathedral,  Cork, 
preparatory  to  raising  the  tower  proper,  have  just 
iaeen  completed  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Burges'a 
plans.  The  great  arches  have  been  turned,  and  the 
floor  above  laid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wrought 
material  is  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  massive  tower 
will  soon  rise  from  the  crossing. 

The  Midland  Counties  Art  Museum  at  Notting- 
ham Castle  was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of 
Hull  has  been  reported  upon  to  the  Corporation  by 
Mr.  J.  Bateman,  C.E.,  who  suggests  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  works  at  Springhead,  which  he  considers 
could  be  carried  out  for  i;iiJi.i,(iOU  actual  outlay. 
The  matter  is  under  conBideration  by  a  committee, 
and  in  the  meantime  Deacon's  waste  water  detec- 
tors are  to  be  applied  to  the  mains  at  various  points. 


ThF.  Bl'lLDINO  [^Kws.JuIy  S''"   ]577>. 
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GROUND  PLANS  OF  NORWICH  AND 

PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRALS. 
rpHE  innumerable  changes,  deetructions, 
-*-     and     "  restorations "     in     our     great 
chiirehes  within  the  last  twenty  years  have 
removed  many    interesting  buildings  and 


from  Blomofield,  Lestrange,  and  Browne 
Willis,  I  give  the  ichnography  of  two  of  the 
finest  East  Anglian  cathedrals  before  many 
of  theii*  ancient  accessories  had  been  swept 
away. 

Your  crowded  pages  permit   me  only  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  most  saJient 


the  sacristy,  St.  George's,  or  the  Wakering 
chapel,  and  Heyden's  chapel.  Above  the 
latter  was  an  anchorite's  cell  with  a  grated 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
high  altar.  On  the  north  side  of  the  presby- 
tery aisle  were  other  chapels,  which  are  mtn- 
tioned  soon  after  the  Reformation  in  con- 
nection with  the  sanctuary  men's  chamber 
built  in  1-R)4  upon  a  vault,  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  two  chautry  priests,  and  two 
adjoining  chapels  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Anne,  the  latter  called  also  Bcrni'y's  chapel, 
and  misplaced  on  Blomefield's  plan.  The 
stairs  leading  to  it  were  fixed  to  the 
west  wall  of  the  Jesus  Chapel.  At  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  there  are  two  inti'nial  turret 
staircases  leading  to  St.  Michael's  ioft  above 
the  Lady  Chapel.  In  1554  the  chapels  were 
shut  off  from  the  cathedral,  and  with  the 
chamber  converted  into  a  house.  A  bridge 
or  galleiy  still  remaining  communicated 
with  the  south  presbytery  aisle. 

The  double  chapels  at  the  sides  of  the 
central  apse  are  of  remarkable  form.  The 
high  altar  stood  in  the  chord  of  the  apse, 
and  behind,  according  to  the  basilican 
arrangement,  was  the  bishop's  throne,  as  at 
Canterbury.  The  choir  was  continued  west- 
ward into  the  nave,  and  the  stalls  occupied 
also  the  whole  space  under  the  tower. 

The  bishop's  palace  was  exceptionally  ex- 
tensive, and  covered  a  large  space  of  ground. 
Three  chapels  might  be  traced  within  its 
compass. 

The  infirmary  stood  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  refectory  and  dormitoi-y  as 
at  Gloucester,  and  had  the  peculiarity  of 
having  only  one  aisle  to  the  hall.  I  have 
found  one  parallel  instance  in  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Buildwas. 

The  guest-house  occupied  the  west  side 
of  the  cloister,  thus  resembling  the 
cellarers'  hall  at  Canterbury.  The  lava- 
tories were  in  the  west  wall  of  the  adjoining 
alley,  as  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  Austin 
Canons'  house  at  Kirkham. 

The  gong  held  the  same  position  as  it  did 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Netley  and  the 
Cluniac  Priory  of  Lewes. 

The  parlour  corresponded  in  its  site  with 
that  of  Diu-ham. 

The  chapter-house  exceptionally  had  a 
three-sided  apse,  and  there  was  at  Durham 
a  round  eastern  end,  for  with  rare  exceptions 
(as  at  Worcesterand  Westminster)  the  Bene- 
dictines built  oblong  chambers. 

The  two  gate-houses  for  the  church  and 
court  have  their  parallels  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's, theCathedi-al and  St.  Augu.stine's, 
Canterbury,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at 
Gloucester.  At  Winchester  and  Rochester 
there  were  similar  arrangements. 

A  charnel  chapel  adjoined  the  west  front 
at  Winchester  and  Worcester,  and  probably 
the  chapel  in  the  Church-court  at  Peter- 
borough served  the  same  pious  use. 
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internal  featui-es.     I  avoid  any  allusion  in  i  peculiarities  which  present  themselves  to  the 

detail  to  this  "  burning  question,"  or  vain   consideration  of  the  archajologist. 

regret   for    iiTeparable    losses.     With  the 

assistance  of  the  MS.  ground  plans  by  the  NORWICH. 

Rev.   David  J.  Stewart,  the  author   of  an  1      The  east  end  formerly  presented  a  group 

admirable  article  on  Norwich  cloisters,  and  I  of  chapels  of  various   dates.     On  the  east 

an  exhaustive  history  of  Ely ;  with  hints  1  side  of  the  transept  in  the  south  wing  were 


1.  Gate  Honse. 

2.  Buttery. 

3.  Kitchea. 

4.  Porch. 

5.  Hall. 

6.  Chapel. 

7.  Palace. 

8.  Old  Chapel. 

9.  Entry. 

10.  2n<l  Chap'l. 

11.  Norman  Kntry, 

12.  Gardens. 

13.  Lady  Chapel. 

14.  Throne. 

15.  High  Altar. 

16.  Jeans  Chapel. 

17.  St.  Lake's  Chapel. 

18.  Stairs   to  Sanctuary 

— Men's  Chamber. 

19.  St.  Andrew's  Chapel. 

20.  Ceauchamp  Chapel. 

21.  St.  Anne's  Chapel. 

22.  Heydon's  Chapel. 

23.  St.  Georee's  Chapel. 

24.  Monks'  Choir. 


_„.  Rood  Loft. 

26.  Altar  of  Our  Lady  of 

Pity. 

27.  Altar  of  St.  Thomas. 

28.  Nave. 

29.  Sacristy. 

30.  Parlour. 

31.  Chapter  Honse. 
33.  Gom,'. 

33.  Dormitory  (over). 

34.  Chapel. 

35.  Hall. 

36.  Cloister  Garth, 

37.  Refectory. 

38.  Lavatory. 

39.  Guest  House. 

40.  Porch. 

41.  Kitchen. 

42.  Infirmary. 
4:5.  Library. 

44.  Precinct  Wall. 

45.  Chui-nel  Chapel. 
40.  Church  Gate. 
47.  Court  Gate, 
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PETERBOEOTJGH, 

I  have  recently  spoken  of  in  the  Building 
News.  The  present  is  an  oulargad  and 
much  fuller  plan.  As  in  the  case  of  Nor- 
wich, many  buildings  delineated  in  it  have 
of  late  years  been  swept  away.  The  day 
probably  is  not  far  distant  when  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  revise  the  screen 
and  stall -work,  which  were  highly  creditable 
to  their  designers  at  the  very  recent  time 
when  they  were  erected,  but  now  urgently 
demand  a  total  reconstruction  in  the  County 
of  Fair  Churches,  and  in  a  church  of  superb 
dimensions,  but  with  a  nave  cold  and  bare, 
and  a  choir  filled  with  furniture  at  least 
laggard  among  its  fellows  in  the  work  of 
true  and  necessary  restoration  on  the  old 
lines. 

KEFERENCES. 

23.  Church  Gatebonse. 


1.  New  Work. 

2.  Reredos. 

3.  Screens. 

4.  Hfeh  Altar. 

5.  Entry. 

6.  Lady  Chapel. 

7.  Door. 

8.  St.  James's  Chapel. 

9.  St.  John's  Chapel. 
50.  St.  Oswald's  Chapel. 

11.  St.  Benedict's  Chapel. 

12.  SS.    Kynebnrga  and 

Kyneswithas'  Cha. 

13.  Monks'  Choir. 

14.  Sacristy. 

15.  Choir     Screen     and 

Entry. 

16.  Eood  Loft. 

17.  Nave. 

18.  Entry  to  Cemetery. 

19.  Prior's  Gate. 
29.  Chnrch  Court. 

21.  Abbot's  Gatehouse. 

22.  Chapel. 


24.  Processional  Door. 

26!  Slype'.' 

27.  Parlour. 

28.  Chapter  House. 

29.  Porch. 

30.  Dormitory  (over). 
.31.  Cloister  Garth. 

32.  Lavatories. 

33.  Refectory. 

34.  Dark  Entry. 

35.  Gong. 

36.  Kitchen. 

37.  Abbot's  Lodg-e. 

38.  Prior's  Lodge. 

39.  Infirmarer's  Hall. 

40.  Chapel  of   St.   Law- 

rtnce. 

41.  Chancel. 

42.  Nave. 

43.  HiiU. 

44.  Infirmary. 

45.  Precinct  Wall. 


Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


The  Bristol  Master  Builders'  Association  held 
their  annual  outing  and  diuner  on  Tuesday. 

The  24th  annual  excursion  of  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  N.itural  History  Society  took  place  on  Fri- 
day last,  and  was  paid  to  Chichester,  the  cathedral 
and  museum  being  visited  and  inspected. 

Tbe  Blackburn  Town  Council  last  week  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Whittaker  at  .£5,896,  out 
of  21  received,  for  the  erection  of  additional  muni- 
cipal offices  in  the  market-place.  The  front  eleva- 
tions are  to  be  of  stone,  with  Yorkshire  parpoints 
and  granite  columns,  up  to  first-floor,  and  above 
tbat  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  stjle  is 
Gothic.  Warming  is  by  open  fireplaces,  and 
ventilation  by  Conryn's,  and  Ching's  and  Tobin's 
apparatus.  The  floors  will  be  fireproof  on  Dennett's 
principle. 

The  Norwich  School  Board  have  instructed  Mr. 
Brown,  their  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  board 
school  for  900  children,  capable  of  future  enlarge- 
ment, to  be  erected  in  Crook's-place. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Oakley,  near 
Eye,  Suffolk,  has  been  restored  and  rebencbed  in 
oak,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling, 
architect. 

During  the  past  month  excavations  have  been 
made  into  a  camp  at  Binchejter,  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  Bishop  Auckland,  with  the  result  of  bringing  to 
light  the  ancient  vallum  of  coursed  masonry,  5ft.  in 
height,  pottery  and  burnt  earth,  coins,  and  human 
bones.  'The  investigations  are  being  continued.  The 
site  was  known  by  the  Romans  as  Viuovium. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  was  opened  at  Wigan  oh  Sunday.  It  is 
87ft.  by  60ft.  6in.,  and  accommodates  1,000  persins 
at  a  cost,  for  erection,  of  .£7,000. 

The  fine  fourteenth-century  timber  porch  and 
door  at  Copford  Church,  near  Colchester,  are  about 
to  be  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  of  Essex-street,  Strand,  from 
whose  designs  a  new  pedestal  of  Bleu  Unis  marble, 
with  shafts  of  Sienna  marble,  has  just  been  placed 
under  the  Norman  font  in  the  church,  in  place  of  a 
plain  stone  column.  The  wovk  to  tbe  font  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand. 

Extensive  business  premises,  known  as  London 
Honse  in  Patrick-street,  Cork  city,  are  being  rebuilt 
(after  destruction  by  fire)  from  the  plana  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hill,  architect,  by  Mr  Longfield,  contractor. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Friday  last. 

The  restoration  of  Chastleton  Church,  Oxon,  was 
commenced  last  wet-k.  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  of  Rolls 
Chambers,  Cbancery-lano,  E.C.,  is  the  ar,-hitect,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wychwood, 
Oxon,  the  contractor. 


iSuilliing  $nteUtgtncc> 

East  Haddon. — East  Haddon parish  church, 
the  interior  of  which  has  undergone  restora- 
tion, was  recently  re-opened.  The  tower 
arch  has  been  opened,  and  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  together  with  the  pier  arches,  chancel 
arch,  and  windows  cleaned,  so  as  to  expose  the 
native  stone,  while  in  the  south  aisle  the  old 
wooden  lintels  over  the  windows  have  been  re- 
placed by  stone.  The  east  window  has  been 
restored,  and  a  new  stone  arch  and  jambs  have 
been  introduced  on  the  inside.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  add  a  new  organ-chamber  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  interior  of  which 
is  stuccoed,  like  the  walls  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  but  the  arch  is  of  Bath  stone,  so 
that  it  matches  the  plaster;  a  yellow  local 
stone  having  been  used  in  the  old  work,  which, 
had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been  shown 
in  its  entirety.  The  floor  has  been  relaid 
throughout,  the  old  flagstones  being  used ;  but 
in  the  chancel,  which  rises  a  step  from  the  nave, 
it  ia  tiled,  and  within  the  aacrarium  a  pave- 
ment, with  footpace,  has  been  formed  with  Maw 
and  Co. 'a  tiles.  A  new  pulpit,  in  Caen  stone, 
has  been  erected  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  an  arched  recess  at  the  back,  and  the 
church  has  been  re-seated  throughout,  so  that 
it  will  accommodate  about  300  persons.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Toung,  builder,  of  Lincoln,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  and  Sous,  .archi- 
tects, of  Northampton.     The  cost  is  £1,750. 

Haxbt.  —  The  rebuilding  of  the  parish 
church  of  Haxby,  York,  is  .approaching  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Demaine,  of  York,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  £1,900. 
The  inside  length  of  the  new  building  is  C4ft., 
the  nave  being  4Gft.  x  25ft.,  and  the  chancel 
18ft.  X  17ft.  The  style  adopted  is  Early 
Gothic.  The  outside  walling  is  of  stone  from 
Rainton,  near  Thirsk,  and  the  dressings  are  of 
Whitby  stone.  The  inside  walling  is  faced 
with  Darlington  white  pressed  bricks,  and  there 
are  string-courses  of  red  bricks  at  intervals  and 
also  above  the  windows.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  to  the  inside  apex  of  the 
roof  is  28ft.,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  24ft.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  three-light 
window,  to  be  fllled  in  with  stained  glass  by 
Mesara.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 

Hessle,  near  Hull. — A  new  orphan  home 
at  Hessle,  near  Hull,  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  which  is  intended  to 
accommodate  25  children,  trained  and  educated 
for  domestic  service.  Tbe  buildinfj  has  been 
erected  for  James  Eeckitt,  Esq.,  of  Mentone 
House.  The  home  and  cottage  adjoining  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Thorp,  architect,  of  St.  Andrew's  Chambers, 
Park.row,  Leeds,  and  the  work  of  supervision 
has  been  shared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kitching,  of 
Hull.  The  cost  of  the  entire  buildings,  which 
are  desifrned  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  has  been 
about  £2,300,  and  they  are  built  of  white  brick 
which  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lincolnshire 
side  of  the  Humber,  and  stone  dressings  from 
the  Ancaster  Quarries.  The  staircase  ia  filled 
with  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Co,  of  Park-place,  Leeds.  The  mason'a 
and  bricklayer's  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Burn,  of  Wood- 
house,  Leeds,  and  the  carpenter's  and  joiner's 
work  by  Measrs.  John  Hall,  Thorp,  and  Son,  of 
Bowman-lane,  Leeds. 

Lofttjs-in-Cleveland. — A  building  erec- 
ted for  the  National  Provincial  Bant  Company, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  was 
opened  for  the  transaction  of  buaineas  on  the 
15th  ult.  The  premises  occupy  a  commanding 
site  in  the  High.street,  to  which  there  is  a 
frontage  of  35ft.  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
banking-room,  25ft.  x  17ft.,  with  manager's- 
room,  strons;.room,  and  lavatory  adjoining. 
The  first  and  second  floors  contain  the  necessary 
rooms  for  a  manager's  residence.  The  external 
walls  are  executed  in  dressed  atonework  from 
the  quarries  of  Lord  Zetland  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  principal  woodwork  is  in  pitch- 
pine  v.arnished.  Every  credit  is  due  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  various  contractors  engaged. 
The  bank  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  J. 


Martin,  architect,  of  Darlington,  the  style 
being  that  of  the  Early  French  Gothic  period. 
Messrs.  F.armer  and  Brindley,  of  London,  exe- 
cuted the  carving. 

Manchester. — An  institution  for  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  has  been  erected  in  Groavenor. 
street  by  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  .and  Sons,  at  a 
cost  of  about  d£3,500,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  Lowe,  F.E.I.B.A.,  St.  Ann's-square,  Man- 
chester, which  were  selected  iu  competition. 
The  principal  elevation,  fronting  Grosvenor- 
street,  is  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  is 
somewhat  ornate.  The  buildincr  is  designed  iu 
the  First  Pointed  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  internally  is  arranged  in  the  basement  as  a 
gymnasium,  and  on  the  ground  floor  as  a 
reading-room,  coffee-room,  secretary's  ofEce, 
class-room,  and  conveniences.  The  upper  floor 
is  devoted  to  a  lecture-hall,  with  galleried  floor  ; 
it  is  octagonal  in  plan,  well  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  has  a  vestry  and  other  requirements. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Hugh  Birley, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  on  June  2nd,  1877,  and  the  build- 
ins:  was  opened  on  the  8th  ult.,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Matfield. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Free  church  has  been  laid  at  Mayfield,  Edin- 
burgh. The  edifice  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  simply  treated,  with  some  later 
Transitional  detail.  It  is  a  large  building,  with 
nave,  aisles,  clerestory,  and  transepts.  A  tower 
and  spire  form  part  of  the  design,  to  be  built 
hereafter.  The  arr,angement  of  nave,  aisles, 
&c.,  is  peculiar,  designed  specially  to  present 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  old  Gothic 
hall,  rather  than  the  stereotyped  form  of  the 
mediseval  church,  and  the  interior  is  intended 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  one  undivided 
auditorium.  A  gallery  of  moderate  depth  is 
thrown  across  the  eastern  end,  over  the  vesti- 
bule. The  seating  is  raised  above  passages,  and 
will  accommodate  850,  but  50  additional  occa- 
sional sittings  are  provided  in  the  aisles,  and 
the  transepts  have  provisional  capacity  for  100 
more,  making  a  total  of  1,000  sittings.  The 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  selected  com- 
petition plans  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wight,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  estimates  accepted  for  the 
whole  work,  including  boundary  walls,  are 
about  £5,200. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Woeks. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  the  works  committee  reported 
that  they  are  considering  the  whole  question  of 
the  floodings  in  various  parts  of  the  metropoUs 
during  the  rainf.all  on  April  10th  and  11th  last, 
and  of  storm-water  overflows  generally.  Letters 
were  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  all  persons  who 
have  asked  for  compensation  denying  the 
board's  liability  in  respect  of  such  floodings. 
Tenders  are  to  be  invited  from  six  selected 
firms  for  providing  additional  pumps  at  Cross- 
ness pumping-station  and  the  Effra  and  Falcon 
brook  storm  outlets — the  works  of  fixing  at  the 
outlets  to  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  and 
Co.  under  their  contract.  Amongst  the  appli- 
cations granted  was  one  from  Messrs.  F.  and  H. 
Francis,  asking  consent  to  the  erection  of  pro- 
jecting overhanging  bay  windows  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Northumberland-avenue. 

MoELET. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  being 
erected  at  Cross  Hall,  Morley.  The  chapel 
will  be  built  of  Morley  or  Finsdale  stone.  The 
front  part  of  the  side  walls  will  be  formed 
in  regular  courses  of  fine  boasted  wall  stones, 
the  rest  of  the  walls  being  pitch-faced.  The 
dressings  will  also  be  fine  boasted  throughout. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  Welsh  vis- 
countess slates.  The  chapel  will  accommodate 
236  adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  112  in  the 
gallery.  The  school  adjoining  will  accommo- 
date 150  scholars,  thus  making  accommodation 
for  about  500  persons.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  £1,700,  exclusive  of  land.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  George  Mallinson,  of  Dewabury. 

OsBALDWicK. — The  parish  church  of  Osbald- 
wick,  near  Y'ork,  has  been  re-opened  after 
restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,400.  Mr.  Dennison,  of  York, 
was  the  contractor.  The  internal  fittings  have 
been  entirely  removed,  and  the  flooring  laid 
down  in  concrete,  and  then  paved  with  red  and 
dark-blue  tiles.  The  outer  walls  are  of  solid 
masonry.  A  new  font  of  Caen  stone,  plain  and 
Norman  in  character,  has  been  &xed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  north-west  end  of  the  nave.  A 
new  porch,  similar  in  design  to  its  predecessor. 
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has  been  erected  at  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  the  new  oak  doors  have  ornamental  hinges 
and  ironwork.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
a  new  vestry  has  been  built,  and  it  has  door- 
ways— one  leadinginto  thechurch  and  the  other 
into  the  churchyard.  The  weat  wall  of  the 
nave  has  been  surmonnted  with  a  bell  turret 
extending  to  a  height  of  12tt.  above  the  crest- 
ing of  the  roof,  and  in  this  turret  is  affixed  two 
bells. 

PcTRSTON. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  St 
Thomas,  at  Purston,  near  Pontefract,  has  just 
been  consecrated.  The  style  is  13th  century 
Gothic.  It  consists  of  nave,  side  aieles,  chan 
eel,  organ  cliapel,  vestry,  and  porch.  The  nave 
is  71£t.  by  2ilft.,  making,  with  the  aisles,  a  total 
width  of  51ft.  It  is  lighted  by  a  lofty  west  win- 
dow of  three  lancets,  surmounted  by  a  circular 
light  12ft.  in  diameter,  also  by  the  side  aisle 
and  clerestory  windows.  The  arcade  on  eitlior 
side  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  with 
their  columns  an.l  responds.  The  chancel  is 
32ft.  long  by  23ft.  Oin.  wide,  and  on  the  north 
side  are  situated  the  organ,  chapel,  and  vestry. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  pitch-faced 
stones  from  Bracken-hill  Quarries,  and  the 
dressings  and  ashlar  generally  have  come  from 
the  same.  The  architect  wsis  Mr.  T.  Pollard, 
Bradford.  The  church  will  accommodate  550 
worshippers.     The  cost  has  been  over  i£U,000. 

Salisbury. — The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Congregational  church  were  laid  in  Fisherton, 
nearly  opposite  Salisbury  Infirmary,  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  church  is  Early  Decorated 
Gothic,  and  is  pliinned  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
apse.  At  the  south-west  angle  will  be  a  tower 
and  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  about  140ft. ;  at 
the  north  end  are  ministers'  and  deacons' 
vestries  and  organ  chamber.  The  total  length 
from  apse  to  porch  is  101ft.  6in.,  and  the  height 
from  floor  of  nave  to  ceiling  will  be  43  ft.,  and  of 
aisles  172ft.  The  total  cost,  including  site,  is 
estimated  at  d£S,0O0,  and  sittings  will  be  pro- 
vided for  600  adults  on  ground  floor.  The  con- 
tract is  being  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Hale  and 
Sons,  of  Salisbury,  the  foundations  having  been 
put  in  by  Mr.  Tryhorn,  of  the  same  city,  from 
tne  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wilkinson,  of  London. 

Sheffield.  —  New  Roman  Catholic  boys' 
schools,  in  Surrey-street,  Sheffield,  were  opened 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  schools  are  designed  to 
accommodate  400  boys  ;  they  are  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  design  has  been 
studied  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Had- 
field  and  Son,  on  the  model  of  the  English 
architecture  of  the  late  Perpendicular  or  Tudor 
period. 

St.  Lawkence,  Essex. — St.  Lawrence  parish 
church,  in  the  Dengie  Hundred,  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday  after  being  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  former  structure  had  fallen  into  great 
dilapidation,  and  tlie  ancient  chancel  had  been 
replaced  some  few  years  since  by  an  ugly  brick 
excrescence.  The  new  church  is  erected  on  the 
old  lines  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  45ft.  x  21ft. ;  chancel,  21ft.  x 
17ft.;  vestry  and  north  porch.  The  exterior  is 
faced  with  Kentish  rag  in  random  courses,  and 
the  weatherings  and  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone,  most  of  the  old  material  being  re-used. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  the  old  tiles  and  or- 
namental ridge  cresting.  The  nave  roof  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  Oik  octagonal  turret,  shingled, 
and  rising  (lOft.  from  ground  to  gridiron-vane. 
The  nave  windows  are  double  light,  and  the 
chancel  single  light,  the  east  and  west  ends 
being  glazed  in  three  and  four  lights  respec- 
tively. The  roofs  are  boarded  with  yellow  deal, 
the  constructional  material  being  Baltic  tim- 
ber and  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  seats  and 
pulpit  are  in  wainscot ;  the  nave  seats  are  of 
yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles  ;  the  church 
is  warmed  by  one  of  Eimington's  hot-air  stoves. 
The  total  cost  has  been  .£1,700.  Mr.  Robert 
Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Stammers,  of  Southminster,  the 
builder. 

Tewkesbubt. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  here  on  the  5th  ult.  by  Dr.  Pope, 
president  of  the  Conference.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  elevation 
consists  of  a  gable  containing  a  five-light 
window  of  rich  design,  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
octagonal  buttresses,  on  the  top  of  which  are 


pinnacles  springing  from  carved  string-course. 
The  interior  is  designed  to  seat  320  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  50  more  in  a  gallery  abovo 
the  entrance.  No  side  galleries  are  contem- 
plated. The  cost  is  about  i;3.000.  Tho  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Cliarles  Bell,  of  London,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  by  whom 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  abl>ey,  under  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  executed. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — .^.t  a  meeting  of  tho 
restoration  committee,  held  on  Friday  week,  an 
osstimate  for  the  restoration  of  the  porch,  and 
lowering  the  approach  from  the  street,  w.aa 
accepted  subject  to  the  architect's  approval. 
Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry  announced  that  after 
carefully  inspecting  the  roof  of  the  nave,  he 
was  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  bosses  being 
in  a  mutilated  state,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  to  restore  them.  It  was  decided  to 
consult  the  architect  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  leave  the  bosses  as  at  present,  and, 
if  so,  what  should  be  done  with  the  two  bays 
already  coloured.  A  suggestion  to  open  the 
Clarence  Vault  for  public  inspection  was  also 
referred  to  the  architect. 

Tonbkidoe  Chapel,  Euston-koad,  W.C. — 
This  chapel,  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  in 
that  part  of  London,  h.as  just  been  reopened 
after  thorough  restoration.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hall,  architect,  of  19,  Doughty-street,  Meck- 
lenburg-square, W.C.  The  chapel  is  of  the 
square  old  Congregational  style,  and  of  Classic 
design.  The  additions  and  alterations  are  in 
the  same  style  freely  treated.  They  embrace 
new  windows  throughout,  these  being  gla/.ed 
with  semi-opaque  cathedral  tinted  glass.  The 
galleries  have  been  taken  down  and  re-erected 
at  a  more  acute  angle.  Their  fronts  and  seat- 
ings  are  all  new.  The  old-fashioned  pews  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel  have  been  removed,  and 
the  entire  area  is  now  reseated  with  open 
benches  of  approved  modern  style.  The  un- 
sightly great  lobby  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  has  been  cleared  away,  and  smaller 
and  more  suitable  ones  substituted.  All  the 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  pitch  pine  and  var- 
nished. An  arched  recess  moulded  and  carved 
has  been  sunk  behind  the  pulpit,  and  the  walls 
generally  and  the  ceiling  have  been  painted 
and  coloured.  The  gas  fittings  are  new,  and, 
altogether,  the  building,  which,  prior  to  the 
restoration,  had  fallen  into  a  lamentable  state 
of  decay,  now  presents  a  very  creditable 
appearance.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  was  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Ecclesiastical 
Art  Works,  Exeter,  the  foreman  of  works 
being  Mr.  J.  T.  G.  Berridge.  About  jei,000  has 
been  expended. 

TwYFOED. — The  parish  church  of  Twyford, 
Hants,  has  been  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.E.A.,  at  a  cost  of  je7,000. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle,  with  two  vestries  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to 
the  height  of  110ft.  ;  and  is  constructed 
throughout  of  flint,  with  red  brick  bands  and 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  roofs  and  the  spire 
being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  E.  Dyer,  of  Alton. 

Westminster. — The  ancient  and  famous 
church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  was 
opened  on  Sunday,  after  complete  restoration 
from  designs  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
galleries  and  high  pews  which  blocked  it  up 
have  been  swept  away ;  the  space  wasted  by 
lobbies  and  passages  have  been  thrown  into  the 
church ;  the  organ  has  been  moved  from  the 
west  gallery  to  the  north  aisle ;  the  west 
window  has  been  opened,  the  tracery  of  all  the 
clerestory  windows,  and  of  as  many  of  the 
windows  in  the  aisles  as  funds  permitted,  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  condition  from  the 
mean  tracery  by  which  it  had  been  disfigured. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
solid  oak  ;  a  reredos  has  been  erected,  and  the 
old  false  apse  of  lath  and  plaster  has  been  re- 
moved. 'The  church  has  been  repaved  with 
tiles.  An  altar-cloth  has  been  presented  by 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  James  ;  a  credence  table 
of  marble  and  alabaster  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  M.P. ;  and  a  fine  eagle  lectern  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Vacher.  Painted  windows  have  been  presented 
by  Miss  Wainwright  and  the  family  of  the 
Messrs.  Trollope. 
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THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — A  few  words  by  your  permission  anent 
the  designs  for  the  new  church  of  the  Oratory 
at  Brompton.  I  faU  to  agree  with  your  critic 
that  they  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  creditable  to 
the  Renaissance  architects  of  tlie  day. 

Many  of  the  designs  have  very  few,  if  any, 
details  in  common  with  the  Italian  Renaissance 
of  the  16th  century,  the  style,  I  believe,  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  competition— some 
even  show  Romanesque  features.  The  majority 
seem  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  the  Classic  school 
of  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  17th  century 
French.  Those  modelled  on  the  Certosa  and  the 
Siennese  churches  can  scarcely  be  classed  as 
Italian  Renaissance.  Amongst  all  this  eclec- 
ticism one  design  stands  out  worthily  as  a  pur© 
Roman  church  of  the  best  period  of  Italian  art 
— viz.,  that  bearing  the  motto  "  In  Gloriam  S. 
Phillipi."  The  clever  arrangement  of  the 
chapels,  the  noble  sacristy,  correctly  arranged 
with  altar,  &c.,  and  the  grand  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  general  design  and  detail,  call 
forth  high  commendation.  One  fails  to  see  why 
the  r<<chauffi<eoi  St.  Paul's,  the  Lowther  Arcade, 
and  Newgate,  could  be  preferred  to  this  design. 
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Taking  the  drawings  as  a  whole  they  are 
creditable,  but  they  lack,  in  almost  every  case, 
that  delicacy  of  line  and  delineation  requisite 
for  perfect  Classic  draughtsmanship.  A  careful 
study  of  "  Letarouilly's  Eome  Modeme  "  would 
vastly  benefit  many  of  our  showy  but  indistinct 
draughtsmen. — I  am,  &e.. 

One  who  has  no  Intebest  in  the 

4th  July,  1878.  Competition. 


THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  AECHI. 

TECTS  AND  SURVEYORS  TO  LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES. 

Sib, — Reading  your  account  of  this  meeting 
in  Building  News,  June  14th,  p.  609,  I  was 
surprised  Mr.  Boult  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  his  paper  in  the  manner  he  did  as  to 
architects  being  more  capable  to  act  as  district 
surveyors,  under  a  general  buUding  Act,  than 
surveyors  to  local  authorities.  As  regards 
depositing  plans  and  beguiling  surveyors,  and 
as  to  an  architect  being  appointed  for  one  or 
more  districts  (here's  the  rub),  and  deceiving 
men  of  more  intelligence  and  honourable 
character,  I  think  Mr.  Boult  has  overshot  the 
bolt.  I  myself  have  been  a  surveyor,  and  a 
surveyor  of  buildings  also,  in  a  large  city  for 
years,  and  if  Mr.  Boult  had  seen  as  much  of 
architects  and  their  plans  as  I  have,  he  would 
feel  ashamed  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  had  no  reason  to  think  it  worth 
the  while  of  a  surveyor  to  use  plans  improperly, 
no  more  than  an  architect  would  do  if  he  was  a 
district  surveyor  in  private  practice,  as  he 
suggests.  A  surveyor  to  a  local  authority  is 
not  allowed  private  practice  generally.  Now, 
which  would  be  uost  likely  to  be  honourable, 
does  Mr.  Boult  think  ?  And  why  should  he  pry 
into  other  architects'  plans  more  than  a  surveyor 
to  a  local  authority,  or  monopolise  any  districts  p 
I  am  glad  Mr.  Ellice  Clark  was  present  and 
spoke  out  and  exposed  Mr.  Boult's  bad  reason- 
ing and  uncalled-for  expressions.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  to  building  surveyors  that  not  one 
out  of  ten  architects  send  better  arranged  plans 
than  builders  and  other  tradesmen,  especially 
as  regards  internal  or  domestic  arrangements, 
and  as  for  the  drawings  and  colourings  lads  in 
a  school  of  art  are  equal  to  many  architects. 
Perhaps  it  is  felt  the  profession  is  overcrowded, 
and  a  new  market  for  their  services  is  aimed 
at — but  surely  they  are  not  more  infallible  or 
proof  against  temptations  than  surveyors 
generally.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  thus,  but  if 
any  one  is  capable  of  carrying  out  plans 
deposited,  or  seeing  the  material  and  structural 
requirements  are  correct,  building  surveyors 
are  the  men,  and  now-a-daya  they  are  chiefly 
well  educated  and  respectable,  and  quite  as 
honourable  and  able  in  every  respect  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  duties  as  architects,  who 
are  found  often  to  be  theorists  only.  There  is 
plenty  to  be  learnt  in  the  profession  yet,  with- 
out thrusting  the  services  of  architects  into 
collision  with  these  of  practical  surveyors.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  not  pass  an 
Act  to  carry  out  Mr.  Boult's  ideas  at  all,  and 
in;jure  another  class  of  good  men  and  the  com- 
munity. I  may  mention  the  architect  would 
find  it  profitable  to  confer  with  the  housekeeper 
before  he  completes  his  internal  arrangements. 
Here,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  new  field  of  employment 
for  architects  if  they  require  it.  They  will  find 
domestic  convenience  quite  as  creditable  as 
patched  up,  elaborately  cooked  exteriors  that 
have  no  name  or  order. — I  am,  &c., 

June  28th,  1878.  An  Old  SuevetuR. 


and  are  good  in  colour  and  first-class  weather 
stones. 

Strong  rooms,  when  lined  and  ceiled  with 
these  stones,  are  as  proof  against  fire  as  the 
glass  furnaces  referred  to.  We  ought  to  thank 
Mr.  Jennings  for  his  argument  in  favour  of  stone 
staircases.  These,  when  constructed  of  fine- 
grained sandstone,  free  from  laminse,  stand  an 
immense  heat,  and  thus  afford  (as  they  ought) 
a  sure  mode  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  Un- 
fortunately, most  staircases,  when  constructed 
of  stone,  are  made  of  soft  limestone,  which,  in 
the  event  of  fiie,  quickly  becomes  calcined,  and 
needs  only  water  from  the  fireman's  hose  to 
cause  it  to  fall  to  powder. 

Laminated  sandstones  stand  a  much  greater 
heat  than  limestones,  but  when  hot  are  apt  to 
split  upon  the  hose  being  turned  on  them.  Not 
so  the  homogeneous  sandstones  above  referred 
to.  These  will  stand  the  fiercest  heat,  and  even 
when  red-hot  will  not  crumble  or  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  fireman's  hose. 

Mr.  Jennings  is,  therefore,  quite  right  when 
he  says  :  "  For  the  protection  of  life  stone  is 
the  best  material  for  staircases." 

Samuel  Tbickett, 


STONE  STAIRCASES  AND  PROTECTION 
OP  LIFE  PROM  FIRE. 

Sib, — In  the  paper  on  "  Concrete  and  Fire- 
resisting  Construction,"  read  by  Arthur  Gates, 
Esq.,  at  the  General  Conference  of  Archit-ects, 
reference  is  made  to  the  "Minera"  stone  used 
by  J.  Whichcord,  Esq.,  in  building  the  patent 
safe, as " a sandstonepromising satisfactory  fire- 
resisting  power." 

I  wish  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers, 
that  "  Minera  "  stone  is  extensively  used  with 
success  for  the  lining  of  glass  furnaces  at  St. 
Helen's  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  cannot  be  too 
generally  known  that  many  fine-grained  homo- 
geneous sandstones  produced  from  quarries  in 
Wales,  Yorkshire,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland,  are 
equally  suitable  for  erecting  fireproof  buildings. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  STRIKES. 
Sir, — "  Clerk  of  Works  "  asks  "  what  rela- 
tion has  bad  brickwork,  honeycomb  walls,  &c., 
to  strikes  ?"  This.  The  men  are  acting  on 
union  system,  and  will,  I  believe,  rather  strike 
than  improve  their  method.  I  have  found  that 
men  prefer  dismissal  from  a  job  rather  than 
improve  in  mode.  In  answer  to  the  second 
query  as  to  how  the  subject  affects  clerks  of 
works,  I  say  this,  that  if  clerks  of  works  had 
done  their  duty  this  atrociously  bad  style  of 
work  complained  of  never  could  have  become 
general.  I  hope  architects  will  see  for  them- 
selves, and  .act  decisively.  There  are  some 
ood  English  workmen,  no  doubt,  in  the  service 
of  old  firms  of  high  standing,  masters  and 
men  holding  together ;  but  the  striking  men 
are  a  strikingly  bad  lot,  selfish,  greedy,  and 
grudging,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  the  base  en- 
deavour to  get  as  much  as  they  can  in  wages 
and  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  in  work.  Sys- 
tematic idlers,  lazy  on  principle,  I  hope  they 
see  themselves  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Fun. 
There  the  "  British  workman  "  is  done  to  a 
nicety. — I  am,  &c.,  M. 


A  CURIOUS  LIST  OF  TENDERS. 

SiK, — Haviner  pernsed  the  list  of  tenders  published 
in  your  valuable  journal  of  Jnne  21  I  was  las,  doubt, 
less,  many  others  were)  struck  with  the  disparity  in 
the  builder's  estimates  for  new  schools  in  Oxford- 
street  for  the  School  Board  for  Plymouth,  compared 
with  the  architect's  estimate  of  the  work. 

The  highest  tender  amounted  to  ^£7,130,  and  the 
lowest  to  ^6,120  ;  there  were  also  eicrht  other  ten- 
ders,  varying  from  .£7,100  to  .£6,248  16s. ;  the  lowest 
of  all  was  considered  too  hierh,  the  architect  having 
estimated  the  work  at  .£3,700. 

Now,  as  a  coBstant  reader  of  your  journal,  I  should 
be  very  pleased  to  see  some  light  thrown  on  this 
apparent  discrepancy,  and  in  this  request  I  feel  I  am 
expressing  the  wishes  of  many. — I  am,  &c.,    J.  S. 

Jnne  26th,  1878. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  MATTHEWS. 
SiK, — Will  yon  allow  me  to  make  one  correction 
with  regard  to  the  information  which  was  published 
last  week  as  to  the  pupilage  of  the  late  C.  J. 
Matthews  f  He  was  articled  to  and  served  his 
time  with  Augustus  Pugin  the  elder,  and  not  with 
John  Pugin,  as  stated.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that  some  plates  illustrating  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
signed  by  C.  J.  Matthews,  were  pnbUshed  in  Britton 
and  Le  Keux's  *'  Churches  of  London,"  Vol.  I. 
Charles  Matthews  was  district  surveyor  for  Poplar 
and  Bow  for  some  time. — I  am,  &c.. 

An  Old  Tee  Square. 


The  weathercock  on  the  spire  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Hurstpierpoint,  which  is  135ft.  in  height, 
was  repaired  on  Saturday  week  by  a  man  named 
Bishop,  who  climbed  the  last  55ft.  by  clinging  to 
the  beading  of  the  spire  with  hands  and  toes. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  opened  at  St.  Alban's  the 
Church  of  SS.  Alban  and  Stephen,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  NichoU.  The  building  as  opened  is 
the  first  portion  of  a  scheme,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  will  involve  an  outLay  of  ^£13,000. 

Wellington-square  Baptist  Chapel,  Hastings,  was 
re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  after  alterations,  caiTied 
out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Elworth,  of  the  same 
town,  at  a  cost,  including  re-painting  and  plastering, 
of  .£750. 


]Intatommunicatt0n. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5428.]— Granite  Setts  or  Pitchings.— Can  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  say  if  there  is  any  reliable 
information  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  quantity  of 
pranite  setts  or  pitching  used  in  London  annually  r — 
Granite. 

[5429.] — Lewes — Drawings  from  Measure- 
ment. —  I  inteed  spending  a  abort  holiday  at  Lewes, 
and  should  feel  obliged  for  information  as  to  the 
most  suitable  buildings  in  or  about  that  town  from 
which  to  take  measured  drawings. — Northern 
Student. 

[5430.]— Heat  Through  'Walls.— One  Bide  of  a 
new  house  that  I  have  built  joins  up  to  a  bakehouse, 
and  although  a  space  of  Sin.  is  left  between  the  new 
building  and  where  the  oven  stands  in  the  adjoining 
property,  the  heat  from  the  oven  comes  through  very 
much,  and  renders  the  house  almost  unbearably  hot, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  would  bo  the  best  coursa 
to  adopt  to  remedy  the  defect.— G.  E. 

[5i31.]— Keeping  Down  a  Spring  ofWater.— 
A  chamber  has  been  built  under  the  ground,  in  which 
the  water  rises  to  a  maximum  level  of  about  4ft.  6in. 
above  the  intended  floor  line.  Circumstances  render 
draining  undesirable.  What  kind  of  floor  is  abso- 
lutely safe  to  prevent  water  lifting  it  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing better  than  a  bed  of  clav  or  concrete  and  a 
layer  of  asphalte  ?  The  size  of  floor  is  about  12ft.  x 
9ft.— Perplexed. 

[5432.]— Broach  Spire.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  term  "  broach  spire  "  was 
first  originated,  and  why  it  was  called  so  ?— C  C.  S., 
York. 

[5433.]— Professional  Charges.— On  page  690  I 
notice  some  very  useful  information  given  to  "  Pro- 
vincial Architect "  respecting  "  professional  charges." 
Will  you  kindly  siipplement  and  complete  the  in- 
formation there  given  by  informing  your  readers  if 
the  2^  per  cent,  chargeable  for  general  design  and 
contract  drawings  includes  tracings  made  for  local 
board  ;  also  if  the  U  per  cent,  for  preparing  quanti- 
ties includes  supplying  same  to  contractors,  or  if  the 
sum  of  i  per  cent,  for  examining  tenders  includes 
supplying  contractors  with  quantities  ?  —  C.  J. 
Smith,  Architect. 


REPLIES. 

[5409.1  —  Fixing  Columns.  —  In  answer  to 
'*  F.  J.  C.'s  "  question  1  send  the  following  sketcb. 
He  will  see  that  the  heads  and  feet  of  columns  are 
not  fixed  on  to  girder,  but  that  the  girders  rest  upon 


ELEVATION. 


strong  brackets  cast  on  to  columns.  The  colamns 
are  jointed  together  between  floor  and  girder,  as 
shown  in  sketch,  thus  making  one  continuous  shaft 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  each  set  of  brackets  receiv- 
ing the  weight  of  one  floor  only. — R.  J, 

[5421.] — Ventilation.— Ah  air  trunk  placed  be- 
tween the  timbers,  and  led  into  flue,  would  draw  off 
the  vitiated  air.  For  a  room  of  the  size  mentioned, 
channels  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  are  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  made  in  the  floor,  with  inlets 
made  either  in  the  lower  part  of  walls  or  along  the 
floor.— G.  H.  G. 

[5422;]— Pulpit  in  Exeter  Cathedral.— This 
pulpit  is  a  memorial  one  to  the  martyred  Bishop 
Patteson,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Exeter. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  yellow  Mans- 
field. It  was  de.^igned  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  made  by  Mr-  E.  L.  Luscombe,  and 
carved  byiMessrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  Everyone 
is  acquainted  with  some  or  other  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful carvings  Sir  Gilbert's  favourite  pupil,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brindley,  has  produced  ;  but  of  these  there  are 
none  more  successful,  perhaps,  than  are  those  upoa 
this  charming  pulpit.  Mr.  Brindley  has  risen  to  his 
present  high  position  entirely  by  his  own  merit.  He 
has  overcome  the  greatest  possible  difficulties  with 
an  energy  and  perseverance  seldom  equalled,  and 
rarely  excelled,  and  the  merit  for  this  clever  work, 
as  well  as  of  much  else,  is  entirely  hia  own. — 
Harry  Hems. 

[5423.]— Oak  Floors. — "  Provincial "  might  mix 
sawdust  and  hot  glue,  and  brush  over  the  open 
joints.  Of  course  the  sawdust  must  be  very  fiiie. 
— G. 
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The  dirpctora  of  tbo  London  and  North  Western 
Eailway  Company  have  accepterl  the  tender  of  Jlessrs. 
Baker  and  Firhank,  of  Dewslmry,  for  widening  that 
portion  of  theLivf.rpool  and  Manchester  line  between 
Barton  Moss  and  Cross-lane  stations,  a  length  of 
abont  51  miles. 

The  Ilkeston  Local  Board  recently  received  no 
fewer  thiin  1 10  tenders  for  the  supply  of  materials 
or  labour  for  the  proposed  new  auxiliary  waterworks. 
These  w-re  referred  to  Mr.  Fearn,  C.E.,  of  Chester- 
field, their  engineer,  and,  in  accord.inee  with  his 
advice,  tenders  have  been  accepted  in  most  of  the 
sections.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
and  will  be  completed,  it  is  expected,  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITAHY 

MATTERS. 
Halifax. — A  picnic  has  been  held  by  the  Mayor 
of  Halifax  and  friends,  at  Widiop  reservoir,  at  tbo 
head  of  the  Hebdeti  Vnlley,  to  celehrate  the  com- 
pletion of  thfl  undertakin*r  The  valley  is  shut  in 
by  high  hills,  and  an  embankment  has  been  thrown 
across  the  lowest  part,  270  yards  lone  and  77ft.  at 
its  greatest  heiplit ;  it  contains  li.^.OOO  cubic  yards 
of  earthwork,  :iO,OliO  of  puddle,  I!, .WO  of  concrete, 
7,100  of  stona  pitchin<?,  and  2,000  of  soil.  The 
drainage  area  thus  enclosed  is  2,223  acres,  with  a 
water  area  of  92  acres,  and  a  capacity  of  storage  of 
65.1,000  gallons.  The  conduit  bringing  the  water 
from  "Widdop  to  Castle  Carr  is  partly  iron  piping  (for 
crossing  valleys)  and  partly  by  tunnel.  The  latter 
works  are  executfd  in  concrete,  and  measure  2ft.  l>ln. 
bv  3ft  Gin.  The  large  siphon  across  the  Crimsworth 
Valley  is  913  yards  in  extent,  and  the  chief  tunnel 
is  2,.i05  yards  long.  The  main  conduit  coat  £26,602, 
■Wadsworth  to  Midgley  Moors  and  Shore  End  Wood 
and  the  CasMe  C-irr  siphon  i;i,900,  and  tunnels  at 
Castle  CarrX3l,23?.  The  total  cost  of  the  Widdop 
scheme,  which  ba^  been  in  course  of  execution  since 
1871.  has  been  XllS.SOO.  The  works  were  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  Bnteman,  C  E.,  and  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Paskin, 
C.E.,  of  Halifax. 

Wall^vsea. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wallasea 
Local  Board,  held  on  the  2  tth  ult.,  the  alleged  defects 
in  the  sewers,  now  being  constructed  in  the  village, 
were  the  suhiect  of  animated  proceedings.  A 
report  by  Mr.  Kdward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  was  read,  in 
which  the  works  were  stated  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  surveyor  (Jlr.  James  T.  Lea). 
Had  the  works  bnen  carried  out  as  originally  designed 
they  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  the  concrete 
foundations  in  faulty  ground,  and  the  construction 
of  manholes,  had  been  omitted,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  quicksand,  the  for- 
mer omission  might  become  a  danger  to  the  roads 
and  buildings  which  might  be  undermined.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Lea,  stating  that  the  alterations 
were  made  in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  it  having 
been  stated  that  the  alterations  would  cost  dfilO.OOO, 
a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  "opinion  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  surveyor  in  ordering  verbally 
deviations  and  omissions  from  the  works  as  specified, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  this  committee,  calls 
formost  severe  censure,"  and  recording  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  superintended  by  the  surveyor.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  works  be  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  that  Mr.  Pritchard  be  requested  to  complete  the 
examination  and  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 
works,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the  local  autho- 
rity and  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &o. 
Leeiis — The  Hook  memorial  at  the  Leeds  parish 
church  was  unveiled  on  Saturday.  The  memorial 
1  consists  of  a  recumbent  figure  in  white  marble, 
I  representing  the  Deau  in  his  ecclesiastical  vr-st- 
1  meats,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  AV.  Day  Key- 
I  worth,  juu.,  sculptor,  of  Buckingham  Piilace-road, 
I  London.  The  figure  rests  upon  a  Gothic  alabaster 
tomb,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Welsh,  Woodhonse-lane,  Leeds,  from  drawings 
furnished  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  shortly 
before  his  own  death.  The  total  oost  of  the  memorial 
is  neorly  £1,000. 

*♦< 

STAINED  QLAS3. 
WiRKSWOUTu  Chuucu. — Two  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  Gell  Chapel  as  memorials  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Geil  family.  The  east  window  contains 
the  subj-'ct  of  the  "  Resurrection,"  and  the 
"Agony  in  the  Garden"  as  a  base.  The  north 
window,  '*  The  Raising  of  Jairus*  daughter,"  and 
"  Setting  a  little  child  in  the  midst  by  the  Lord, 
teaching  a  lesson  of  humility."  They  were  executed 
by  Camm  Bros.,  41,  Frederick-street,  Birmingham. 

The  new  Wesleyan  Church  at  Alexandria,  N.B., 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  230,  and  the  entire  structure  will  cost 
about  .£1,350.  It  was  erected  from  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Stark, 
jnn.,  architect,  Glasgow. 

The  following  grants,  in  aid  of  church  restoration, 
were  voted  at  the  Ely  Diocesan  Conference  last 
week  ; — Walsham-le- Willows,  Wuterbeach,  Tharn- 
ing,  and  Houghton  Regis,  each  £^0 ;  Wicken, 
Snailwell,  Sidiam,  andSwaffham  (Cams.),  each  £30; 
Felsham  and  Wattisfield,  £25  each  ;  Ely,  St.  Mary, 
Hopton,  Horseheath,  and  Landbeach,  £20  each ; 
.and  Shudy  Camns,  £15.  For  a  new  church  at 
Guyhirn,  near  Wisbech,  £25  ;  enlargement  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Cambridge,  £100;  and  mission  chapel, 
St.  Paul.  Bedford,  £20  were  voted  ;  and  grants  were 
also  made  towards  vicarage  houses  at  Luton,  St. 
Matthew,  and  Upwood-cum-Kaveley  Magna,  and 
rectory  at  Coates.  A  resolution  was  passed  declar- 
ing it  advisable  that  a  diocesan  architect  be  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  some  alterations  to  the 
parish  church  of  Llanfairisgar,  near  Carnarvon. 
They  will  be  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin,  Ashlin,  and  Pugin,  of  Westminster. 

A  new  cloister  has  just  been  commenced  at  St. 
Benedict's  Monastery,  Fort  Augustus,  N.B.  The 
style  is  thirteenth  century.  Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashlin, 
and  Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the  architects. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Wroughton,  Wilts.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
building,  which  is  of  red  brick,  with  bands  of  white 
and  black  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  will  seat 
240  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Orlando  Baker, 
of  New  Swindon,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Geo.  Wilt- 
shire, of  the  same  place  ;  the  cost  is  £700. 

The  new  winter  gardens  and  pavilion  at  Black- 
pool, Lancashire,  which  have  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  £100,000,  are  to  be  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  on  Thursday  next, 
the  11th  inst. 

The  Felstead  and  Rayne  School  Board  have 
adopted  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of 
Chelmsford,  for  a  school  to  be  erected  near  the 
Watch-house,  Felstead,  and  another  near  the  Rayne 
railway  station  ;  and  these  having  been  approved  by 
the  Education  Department,  tenders  are  wanted  at 
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The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  of  University  College, 
London  ;— Prof .  T.  Hnj  ter  Lewis,  F!e.I.B.A.— 
Fine  Art,  Senior  Class:  Donaldson  Silver 
Medal,  F.  D.  Tophani,  of  London.  Certificates, 
2.  E.  K.  Hewitt,  of  London  ;  3.  A.  G.  Morton, 
of  London. — Junior  Class  :  Prize,  K.  E.  Smith, 
of  Forest-hill. — Construction,  Senior  Class: 
Prize,  V.  D.  Topham,  of  London.  Certificate, 
2.  K.  H.  Willis,  of  London. — Junior  Class: 
Prize,  W.  W.  K.  Clarke,  of  London.  Certifi- 
cates, 2.  W.  Grellier,  of  London  ;  3.  A.  (i. 
Morton,  of  London  ;  4.  A.  J.  Gale,  of  London ; 
5.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  London. 

Mb.  H.  Faija,  whose  paper  on  "  Portland 
Cement"  we  published  three  years  since,  has 
established  a  Portland  cement  testing  room 
and  laboratory  at  4,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster. Ho  has  made  arrangements  which 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out,  in  an  efficient  and 
thoroughly  reliable  manner,  all  such  tests  as 
are  usually  required  by  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, and  also  to  make  such  analysis  of  raw 
materials  as  are  often  necessary  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  All  tests  and  analyses  are 
carried  out  under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
with  each  test  or  analysis  Mr.  F.aija  gives  a 
guarantee  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  in 
every  respect  the  true  ones.  Each  test,  except 
when  especially  required  otherwise,  will  consist 
of  tests  for  weight,  fineness,  tensile  strength, 
exp.insion,  and  contraction.  The  fee  for  such 
a  test  is  two  guineas,  and  other  tests  and 
analysis  will  be  carried  out  at  a  proportionate 
rate. 

Mr.  Artuur  Wallis  Colling,  the  clerk  of 
the  works  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  under  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  died  on  the  24th  of  June 
last,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  Olst  year  of 
his  age,  having  held  the  office  for  eight  years 
and  a  half.  Mr.  A.  W.  Colling,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  commenced 
his  career  many  years  ago  as  a  clerk  of  works 
for  several  buildings  under  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  when  that  gentleman  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Moffatt.  He  afterwards 
was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Betts,  and  carried  out  for  them, 
having  the  sole  management,  very  extensive 
building  works  on  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, as  weU  as,  subsequently,  others  of  a 
simil.ar  character  on  the  loop-line  through  Lin- 
colnshire of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Having  left  their  service  at  the  termination  of 
these  works,  he  became  engaged  under  the  late 
Mr.  William  Burn,  the  architect,  and  re- 
mained in  his  service  until  that  gentleman 
died.  Among  many  other  works  which  he 
superintended  while  under  Mr.  Bum,  were  some 
very  important  alterations  and  additions  to 
Holkham  Hall,  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  erection  of  Montagu  House,  Whitehall,  for 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  At  the  termination  of 
this  large  and  somewhat  difficult  work,  he 
passed  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Street,  who  en- 
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gaged  liim  as  his  principal  clerk  of  the  works 
for  the  New  Law  Courts,  where,  had  he  lived, 
he  doubtless  would  have  reuiained  until  their 
completion. 

A  THKEE-STOBiED  house  is  reported  to  have 
fallen  at  Baltimore,  burjina:  eight  men,  killing 
the  master  bricklayer,  and  injuring,  all  the 
others.  The  cause  in  this  case  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  appears,  from  our  American  contem- 
porary, the  house  was  exposed  on  one  side,  and 
that  a  45in.  party  wall  was  built  the  whole 
height.  This  wall  was  not  stayed  by  any 
means,  we  are  informed,  and  the  bare  weight 
of  the  i3oor  and  roof,  which  latter  was  being 
put  on,  caused  the  accident.  We  only  point  to 
the  case  to  show  what  foolhardiness  there 
exists  in  large  building  communities.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  have  been 
trying  hard  to  pass  building  enactments,  but 
have  been  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
builders,  and  we  are  informed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  build  walls  of  3  or  4  stories  in  this  reck- 
less manner.  In  Indiana,  too,  a  wood  an  i  iron 
bridge  of  a  new  pattern  has  fallen,  built  about 
nine  years  ago. 


CHIPS. 

On  Sntiirtlay  the  grounds  of  the  Pottprnewton 
Recreation  Club,  which  are  situated  in  RegiDaM- 
terraCR,  Chapeltown-road,  Leeds,  were  formally 
opened.  They  comprise  a  tennis  and  croquet  la,vn, 
bowling  gi'een,  archery  ground,  and  playground  for 
children,  in  .addition  to  promenades  and  shrubberies. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a  club,  and  the  plans  of  Mr 
Charles  Fowler,  architect,  have  beeu  accepted.  This 
building  will  comprise  a  reading-room,  saioke-room, 
billiard-room,  ladies'-room,  and  assembly-room,  &c. 
The  cost  of  both  ground  and  club  will  probably 
reach  between  .£5,000  and  .£6,000.  The  club  will  ba 
built  in  the  Swiss  style. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Philip,  Rifle  Butts-row,  Mill-road,  Cambridge,  was 
laid  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  The  church  is  to  be 
built  of  wood,  brick,  and  stone,  with  plain  tiles,  and 
will  be  fitted  with  open  benches.  The  dimensions 
are  50ft.  by  lOtt.  in  width,  and  20ft.  to  roof  top 
apes.  In  front  will  be  a  porch.  Mr.  Pate,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  builder. 

Foundation  stones  have  been  laid  of  a  Welsh 
Congregational  shapel  at  Llandiloes.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  at  ^1,5.50,  and  the  chapel  will  be 
Grecian  in  style,  and  will  seat  455  persons- 

The  Trinity  Board  have  decided  to  build  the  new 
Eddyatone  Lighthouse  not  under  contract.  The 
estimate  of  the  boird's  engineer  was  490.000. 
There  were  three  tenders,  that  of  Mr-  Pethick,  of 
Plymouth,  the  lowest,  being  .£105,000- 

We  might  have  stated  last  week,  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  Stonyhurst  College,  that  all  the  flat  roof  is 
covered  with  asphalte  from  the  Pvrimont  deposit, 
now  called,  as  in  1838,  Claridge's,  for  the  better 
securing  the  use  of  such  p.irticular  asphalte.  The 
word  "Seyssel  "  ia  now  occasionally  given  to  any 
make  of  bituminous  mastic.  The  roof  referred  to 
contains  close  upon  50,000ft.  superficial. 

Schemes  for  drainage  and  water  supply  of  Polruan, 
Cornwall,  are  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  E. 
Appleton,  ot  Torquay,  from  whose  designs  water- 
works have  jubt  been  completed  at  West  Looe. 

West  Hackney  Church  is  about  to  be  renovated 
and  decorated  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Bodley. 


The  departure  from  Warwickshire  of  Mr.  J.  Tom 
Burgfss,  F  S  A.,  who  has  been  for  thirteen  years  the 
editor  of  the  Leaminrifon  Spa  Courier,  to  take  up 
a  similar  position  on  Berrmv's  Worcester  Journal, 
was  marked,  on  the  24th  ult..  by  the  presentation, 
on  behalf  ot  the  leading  clergy  and  geutry,  as  well 
as  of  those  known  in  the  antiquarian,  arcbaiological, 
and  literary  world,  as  a  token  of  remembrance  and 
respect,  of  a  purse  containing  d£150,  and  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain.  In  the  evening  the  literary 
staff  of  the  Leamington  Courier  and  a  few  friends 
entertained  Mr.  Burgess  at  a  farewell  dinner.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Barter  White,  who 
had  been  associ.at  d  with  Mr.  Burgess  for  the  pa<t 
twelve  years,  presented  him  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  valuable  pocket  aneroid  barometer. 
Mr.  Burgess  was  also  presenle-i  with  a  silver-gilt 
inkstand,  and  some  valuable  books  and  drawings. 

The  re-opening  of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church 
of  Havant  took  place  on  Tuesday  week.  The  nave 
was  originally  built  ia  1831,  and  its  restoration  has 
been  a  part  of  an  almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
fine  building,  at  a  total  cost  of  .£1,500,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Abler,  the  agent  of  the  con- 
;raotors,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Son,  builders,  of  Salis- 
bury. 

Friday  next  is  fixed  for  the  reopening  of  the 
chancel  of  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire.  It  is  now 
two  years  since  the  work  of  restoration  commenced. 
The  work  baa  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  E  A. 

A  new  club  has  been  erected  at  North  Shields  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  iiin.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry 
Miller,  architect.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  bay 
windows  and  dressings  of  stone.  Ihe  coat,  including 
the  land,  ia  about  ^£3,500. 

The  Cotswold  Field  Cbib  visited  the  Forest  of 
Dean  on  the  25*h  ult.,  when  they  inspected  the 
church  of  St.  Briavels.  an  edifice  restored  in  1830, 
but  still  containing  Norman  pifrs  and  arcade  on 
south  side  a'^d  some  Early  English  work,  and  the 
ruins  of  St.  Briavel^se  Castle,  among  thera  noting 
the  numerous  portcullises  and  the  rudely  sculptured 
and  very  early  chimney-piece. 

The  foundation  stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
were  laid  in  Ootavius-street,  Donglas-street,  Dept- 
ford,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  chapel  will  be  of  red 
and  white  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will 
seat,  with  gallery  on  three  sides,  about  500  peraona- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Porter,  of  New  Cross-road,  is  thearchi- 
tect,  and  Mr.  J.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  Essex,  the 
builder.     The  contract  price  for  erection  is  .£2,605. 

The  judges  in  Queen's  Bench  regard  the  question 
whether  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D  D.,  the  vicar,  is  the 
owner  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  and 
therefore  liable  for  the  repairs  recently  executed  to 
the  tower  and  spire,  as  too  doubtful  to  be  decided  in 
connection  with  the  rule  nisi  that  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 

The  East  Cowes  Local  Board  of  Health  resolved 
last  week  to  adopt  plans  and  a  scheme  for  draining 
and  sewering  the  new  district  known  as  the  Park 
Estate,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  estimated 
to  cost  .£4,700  ia  execution.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  loan  ot 
d£5,000  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  School  Board  for  Newport,  Mou.,on  Friday 
last,  again  corsiJered  the  plans  sent  in  competition 
for  new  schools,  and  decided  to  adopt  the  amended 
ones  by  Mr.  Fawckner. 

The  guardians  of  the  City  of  London  have  accepted 
a  tender  for  .£6,109 for  building  porter's  lodge,  &c., 
at  Homerton  workhouse;  the  estimated  cost  was 
i;5,500. 


LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BTJENING  BRICKS,  &o., 
(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 


Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Clmrginri  and  Dischargii 
50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 


I  <ml 


€xm  Btks. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  glaziers   came  out  oa 
strike  on  Saturday  against  the  proposed  rednctioa 
of  their  wages  from  7^d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Runcorn.— On  May  1st  the  joiners  of  RuncoBt 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  33s.  6d, 
to  363.  per  week,  and  53.V  instead  of  55:^  hours  per 
week.  A  general  meeting  of  the  men  was  held  last 
week,  and  they  decided  to  go  in  on  the  old  ternu, 
so  that  the  strike  has  now  terminated. 

Ehos  Slate  Qctarrier.— Mr.  Parry,  arbitrator 
in  the  strike  at  the  Rhoa  Slate  Qu.arries,  which  has 
continued  for  five  weeks,  has  decided  adversely  to  the 
men,  who  have  accepted  the  decision. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


These  SLATES  t 


B  stout,  and  made  la 


HoUoway's  Ointment  is   not  only  fitted  fat 

healine  -=ores,  wounds,  and  jv.UevlnK  external  ailment^;,  but  riibbid 
up^n  the  abdomen  it  acts  as  a  derivative,  and  thus  ciispliiys  thb 
utmost  salutary  influence  over  storaachic  disrrderp,  derange- 
'"'      ■■         irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  other  iut*;stii» 


iacoaveuieuces  which  i 


,q'8  comfort. 


TENDERS. 

Barnet. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and 
stables  and  a  gardener's  cottagre  at  Barnet,  Herts,  Cgr 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.     Mr,  John  Usher,  architect,  Bedford; 

Foster,  S X'5,7(X) 

Twelvetrees,  E 5.(360 

Ashby  and  Horner       5. +52 

Edy,  T 5,306 

Wood,  F.  and  F.  J.  (accepted)        5,287 

BiDWAS. — For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Bid  was  for  4b 
Governors  of  Aldworth  Charity.  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans,  M 
Treorky,  arohitect : —  T 

Jenkins,  J.  T.,  of  Treforest  (accepted)      ...£1,930 
Blackburn. — For  the  erection  of  additional  municMB 
offices    in  the  mai'ket-plaej    for   the    Blu^kburn   Tofi 
Council  : —  I 

Whittaker,  Jas.  (accepted) £5,896 

[21  tenders  were  sent  in.J 

BiSHOPSGATE. — For  the  pullinfj  down  and  rcbnildin^of 

No.  33,  Norton  Foliate.  BishopsL'ate,  E.,  for  Wm.  liarker, 

Esq.     Mr.   J.   H.  Rowley,   ardntect,  No.    13,    Walbrook. 

E.C. ;  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Allport: — 

Downea     £1,683 

Bellam  and  Co 1,628 

Scrivener  and  Co 1,598 

Garrard 1.583 

BoTce        1,5^9 

Johnston 1,470  ' 

Smith  and  Son 1,464 

Wagner 1,396 

Johnson 1,373         t 

Marr  (accepted) 1,256        | 

Camefrwell,  S.E.— For  brick  and  pipe  sewers  toB»'| 
laid  in  Melbourne-grove,  for  the  Vestry  of  CamberweU^ 

Denyer,  D.  (accepted) £725  ju 

Camberwell,  S.E.— For  brick  and  pipe  sewera  ^ 
Colleffe-road,  for  the  Camberwell  Ye.-^try  : — 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Caroline  (accepted)     £187 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
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Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  or  Designs. 
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Through  the  widespread  reputation  which  these  goods  have  gained,  many  makers  have  been  induced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  markets  aporioii 
imitations,  which  are  only  COIiOUJRED  by  a  chemical  process,  and  will  not  bear  any  comparison  for  strength,  durability,  otc,  with  the  genoioe  article. 
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COMPETITION,  COST,  AND  STYLE. 

COMPETITION  estimates  arc  a  source 
of  constant  perplexity  both  to  the 
public  and  to  architects  ;  and  the  profession 
have  almost  a  proverbial  reputation  for 
exceeding  their  estimates.  Recently  two 
competitions  of  importance  reviewed  in  our 
pages  have  given  rise  to  some  remarks  upon 
this  point.  In  one  case — that  of  the  church 
for  the  Oratory  at  Brompton — the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  architects  left  them  per- 
fectly free  as  regards  cost,  with  the  result 
that  the  design  selected  has  been  chosen 
from  among  the  most  costly,  and  that  some 
of  the  competitors  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision.  In  the  second  instance — that  of 
the  Town  Hall  for  Great  Yarmouth— the 
stipulation  as  to  cost  is  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to — at  least,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Town 
Coimcil.  Now,  there  is  either  fairness  or 
unfairness  in  either  of  these  conditions.  If 
the  cost  is  to  be  disregarded,  the  competi- 
tors should  certainly  have  been  informed  of 
the  intention  before  the  preparation  of  their 
designs;  for  to  ignore  the  element  of  cost 
altogether  is  obviously  to  place  many  upon 
an  unequal  footing.  It  seems  time  that 
some  rule  were  agreed  upon  to  make  so 
fundamental  a  condition  compulsory,  or  to 
abandon  the  restriction  as  to  cost  alto- 
gether. The  present  lax  mode  of  conducting 
competitions,  and  the  constant  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction  they  give  rise  to,  spring 
mainly  from  ignoring  this  crucial  test  of 
the  value  of  a  design.  It  may  be  argued 
that  competitors  themselves  are  so  careless 
in  making  competition  estimates  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  judging  of  the  cost  of  a 
design  is  by  comparing  it  with  those  of 
other  authors.  This  is  very  true ;  but 
architects  have  been  taught  to  disregard 
correct  estimates  by  the  very  unsatisfac- 
toi-y  decisions  generally  made.  They  have 
come  to  estimate  their  chances  solely 
by  architectural  display,  by  favouritism — 
which  they  know  will  always  have  the 
greatest  weight  by  division  of  votes — or 
by  the  other  loose  modes  of  decision  com- 
mittees and  individuals  invariably  adopt. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  this 
careless  disregard  for  estimates  growing ; 
but  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
about  it  is  that  the  system  holds  out  a 
premium  to  the  unscrupulous,  and  operates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  have  con- 
scientiously kept  the  question  of  cost  in 
view,  while  the  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  out  when  too  late  that  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  design  that  will 
cost  more  than  their  funds  permit. 

There  may  be  something  to  urge  against 
the  cost  condition.  It  may  be  thought  to  mis- 
lead the  public  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  fetter 
the  architect  on  the  other;  but  how,  -we 
ask,  can  any  competition  be  fair  that  does 
not  stipulate  cost  as  one  of  the  plainly- 
recognised  tests  of  merit  ?  In  the  Brompton 
Oratory  competition  several  creditable  pro- 
ductions have  been  eclipsed  and  set  aside 
by  the  greater  pretensions  of  others ;  and 
the  same  -will  happen  if  the  Corporation  of 
Great  Yarmouth  do  not  carefully  keep  in 
Tiew  the  limit  they  have  set  out  with.  It 
is  very  tru'?  that  an  architect's  estimate 
occasionally  misleads ;  Ijut  the  framers  of 
competitions  have  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  if  they  cared  to  exercise  due  caution. 
A  simple  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
shall  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  or  a  certain 
percentage  of  it,  is  not  a  guarantee,  unless 
the  committee  appoint  a  siu-veyor  to  esti- 
mate the  quantities  of  the  several  designs. 


Our  experience  of  competitions  has  shown 
the  unreliability  of  placing  much  confidence 
in  cubed  estimates — the  only  process  usually 
adopteil  by  competitors — as  the  design  is 
almost  invariably  made  and  finished  before 
the  cubical  measurement  is  thought  of,  and 
with  what  consequence  we  need  hardly  say  : 
the  cubing  is  made  to  fit  the  design — not 
the  design  the  cost.  The  elasticity  of  com- 
petition cubing  is  amazing.  The  competitor 
may  relieve  his  conscience  by  omitting  his 
roof  or  basement,  his  tower,  &c.,  from  the 
measurements,  or,  if  the  cubic  contents  are 
fairly  worked  out,  the  difference  can  almost 
as  easily  be  adjusted  by  estimating  at  2d. 
or  3d.  per  foot  less.  When  we  find  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  coolly  informing  their 
employers  that  they  have  estimated  their 
building  at  6d.  or  6hi.  per  foot,  wo  may 
well  smile  at  the  very  facife  and  compliant 
figures  of  competing  architects.  As  this 
method  of  estimating,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  abandoned  by  competitors,  we  may 
suggest  a  mode  of  dealing  with  it  that 
would  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  ano- 
malies we  have  referred  to.  Let  every 
architect  be  required  to  give  the  area  or 
cubic  capacity  of  his  design  in  a  scheduled 
form,  instead  of  the  cost  merely.  By  this 
means  every  design  could  be  relatively 
estimated  by  the  surveyor  or  referee.  If  a 
blunder  iu  stating  the  capacity  occurred,  it 
should  be  held  to  be  an  inf  ringemfut  of  the 
terms  of  competition.  In  the  Yarmouth 
competition  an  area  of  11,000  square  feet 
was  given  as  the  site.  Few  of  the  com- 
petitors have  kept  their  buildings  much 
within  this  area.  But,  taking  it  as  a  basis, 
the  committee  may  approximately  estimate 
the  contents  of  the  various  designs  by 
simply  comparing  their  third  dimension — 
the  height— when  they  must  inevitably 
reject  more  than  one  very  lofty  elevation  as 
excessive  in  cost.  Although  a  second  floor 
in  this  instance  was  required  for  the  hall- 
keeper's  residence,  kitchen,  and  offices, 
the  accommodation  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully met  in  many  designs  by  keep- 
ing the  main  building  down  to  two  prin- 
cipal stories  or  orders,  and  obtaining 
the  third  story  by  dormers  over  some 
portion  of  the  official  departments.  By  this 
plan  the  height  of  the  building,  and  conse- 
quently its  cost,  is  reduced.  Calculating 
14.000  square  feet  as  the  area,  and  taking 
a  fair  height — say,  55  or  60  feet — we  obtain 
a  cubical  measurement  that,  if  worked  out 
at  lOd.  per  foot,  which  we  consider  the  very 
lowest  figure  possible  for  buildings  of  this 
class,  will  rather  exceed  the  proposed  out- 
lay than  fall  within  it.  Our  examination  of 
the  designs  clearly  shows  that  many  of 
them  could  not  be  carried  out  for  this  sum — 
for  some  of  them,  indeed,  14d.  per  foot  would 
not  be  too  high  an  estimate.  What  we  con- 
tend for  here  is  that  some  criterion  or  basis 
should  be  made  a  sine  qua  non,  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  sei-ve  all  the  purposes 
of  justice  if  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
building,  estimated  upon  certain  principles, 
were  to  be  given  with  each  design,  so  that 
the  committee  or  their  professional  adviser 
could  attach  a  fair  and  workable  price  to 
the  design  submitted.  A  floiid  Gothic  or 
palatial  Italian  design,  we  know  pretty 
well,  costs  at  least  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  one  in  a  simply-treated  or 
Vernacular  style,  in  which  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  groujiing  of  the  parts,  by  the 
decorative  use  of  brick,  and  by  visible 
roofs ;  but  every  practical  architect,  if  he 
knows  his  cubing  is  con-ect,  can  attach  a 
fair  price  to  any  design.  So  far,  then,  there 
is  no  real  need  for  a  committee  to  be 
misled  by  false  or  spurious  estimates.  We 
may  just  add  that  we  have  little  faith  in 
guaranteed  estimates.  There  may  be  some 
protection  if  a  respectable  builder  guaran- 
tees to  execute  a  design  for  a  certain  sum ; 
but  there  are  hundi-eds  of  loopholes  by 
which  he  can  escape  from  carrying  out  his 


pledge,  and  our  experience  of  guaranteed 
estimates  is  simply  this — that  they  are  alto- 
gether fallacious.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
of  one  instance  where  the  guarantor  secured 
the  performance  of  a  contract. 

Coming  to  the  second  objection — that 
this  condition  fetters  inventive  design  and 
the  art-skill  of  the  architect — we  may  say 
the  notion  is  preposterous.  When  an  archi- 
tect knows  ho  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain 
amount  he  generally  uses  more  thought  and 
contrivance  in  his  plans  :  he  tries  to  econo- 
mise every  bit  of  space,  to  reduce  the 
length  of  his  corridors,  and,  in  short,  to 
condense  his  scheme  to  the  utmost.  We 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  this 
process  has  not  resulted  in  decided  gain 
architecturally.  It  is  the  unrestricted  use 
of  space,  money,  and  ornament  that  has 
been  the  curse  of  modern  architecture. 
Architects,  under  this  r/gime,  have  little  to 
think  about  but  to  "  design ;"  they  contrive 
loosely  ;  their  compositions  lack  the  method 
and  economy  of  well-thought-out  problems  ; 
and  we  find  all  sorts  of  extravagant  ideas 
perpetrated,  not  only  upon  people,  but  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  best  designs  have 
been  those  in  which  the  economy  has  been 
exercised  from  the  first,  in  the  initial  plan, 
instead  of  in  cutting  and  shaving  down  an 
extravagant  design  afterwards,  with  the 
effect  of  robbing  it  of  all  solidity  of  fea- 
ture, and  reducing  its  architectural  adorn- 
ment to  skin  deep  proportions.  We  have 
no  faith  in  this  last  kind  of  economy  either 
iu  art  or  in  industry. 

Related  to  this  question  is  the  other  one 
of  style.  As  long  as  the  public  and  archi- 
tects look  for  style  in  building  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a  potent  element  in 
competition.  Unfortunately  its  extravagant 
pretensions  in  some  hands  have  an  over- 
powering influence,  and  here,  again,  we  find 
the  value  of  restricting  the  display  of  mere 
ornamentation  by  some  regard  to  cost.  In 
both  the  Brompton  and  the  Great  Yar- 
mouth competitions  the  Renaissance  has 
been  the  ascendant  style.  This  is  a  result 
we  were  among  the  first  to  prophesy.  If, 
however,  the  Renaissance  is  to  supplant 
Gothic,  and  to  obtain  public  recognition, 
we  plainly  see  that  its  claims  must  be 
largely  supported  by  economy.  In  these 
two  competitions  the  style  will  be  put 
upon  its  trial,  and  we  hope  that  its  second 
revival  amongst  us  will  not  be  jeopardised 
by  the  more  ardent  and  immoderate  ideas 
of  its  disciples  and  converts. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FANS  AT 
DRAPERS'  HALL. 

XT  is  something  that  any  of  the  City 
Companies  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  trade  to  which  they  owe  their  existence 
The  Fanmakers'  Company  are  doing  well 
in  their  attempt  to  revive  the  interest  in 
their  special  craft.  Fans  have  been  in  use, 
doubtless,  as  long  as  any  article  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  and  very  beautiful  have  many 
examples  been.  In  England,  where  our 
weather  is  usually  cold  or  temperate,  we  do 
not  actually  need  them,  except  after  violent 
exercise ;  and,  so  fashionable  as-they  were 
till  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  art 
of  fan-making  bade  fair  to  die  out.  "  How 
completely,"  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  in  his 
clever  preface  to  the  catalogue,  "fan- 
making,  as  a  branch  of  British  manufactur- 
ing industry,  had  declined  among  us  at  so 
recent  a  period  as  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
will  be  shown  by  referring  to  the  official 
description  and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all 
nations  in  1851.  From  Spain  Senores  Don 
Antonio  Pascal-y-Ahad,  of  Valencia,  and 
Don  Rafael  Mitzana,  of  Malaga,  sent  a 
series  of  fans,  and  paintings  for  fans. 
Exhibits  of  a  like  kind  were  displayed  by 
Holmes,  of  British  Guiana,  Henderson  and 
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Rocheleau,  of  Canada ;  Douoevt  and  Petit, 
Felia  and  Davelleroy,  of  Paris.  Fans, 
either  dainty  or  quaint,  or  quaintly  savage 
in  design,  were  sent  from  Ceylon,  from 
China,  from  Egypt,  from  Trinidad,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  From  Great  Britain,  in  the  way  of 
production,  came  nothing  whatever."  In 
this  art,  as  in  many  others  requiring  taste, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  French 
alone  were  capable  of  excelling.  How 
foolish  the  idea  was  has  been  proved  in 
many  ways — very  remarkably  by  the  great 
.revival  in  the  trade  of  which  the  present  is 
the  outcome,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  spirited  action  of  the  Fan-makers' 
Company  will  still  more  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  this  useful,  and  often  very  beau- 
tiful, article  of  luxury.  The  Company 
invited  competition  in  every  description  of 
fans — ancient  and  modern,  cheap  and 
costly,  simple  and  elaborate,  proposing 
prizes  under  certain  conditions  for  all  sorts. 
For  the  purpose  of  discriminating  they 
divided  the  collection  into  four  classes, 
with  certain  sectional  classifications  in 
particular  cases.  To  shew  how  extensive  is 
the  range  of  the  competition,  we  have  only 
to  mention  that  one  fan  is  valued  at  £400 — 
one,  also  a  present,  being  probably  worth 
twice  that  sum,  while  there  are  others  as 
low  as  2d.,  or  even  Id.  a-piece ;  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  industry  can  never 
flourish  on  the  manufacture  of  the  costliest 
kind  of  fans.  First  of  all,  we  want  such  as 
will  be  practically  useful  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  made.  If  merely  orna- 
mental, they  are  only  a  useless  extrava- 
gance, and  will  only  be  bought  in  obedience 
to  a  wasteful  fashion.  If  thoroughly  an- 
swering the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
wanted,  then  they  cannot  be  too  highly 
ornamented — and  it  is  astonishing  how 
very  beautiful  many  examples  are.  Nor  is 
it  quite  necessary  that,  because  beautiful,  a 
fan  need  be  very  costly  ?  To  produce  such 
as  were  made  in  the  most  extravagant  times 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  no  doubt  much 
time,  talent,  and  money  were  required.  As 
the  French  spent  fortunes  upon  their  furni- 
ture, china,  bronzes,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury,  so  no  pains  were  spared  in  their 
fan-making,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
splendid  examples  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  we  know  many  processes  which 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  we  have  also 
materials  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
BO  should  be  able  to  greatly  reduce  the 
price  without  detracting  from  the  effective- 
ness. Hence  copying  of  old  patterns  and 
designs,  at  however  great  a  cost  of  skill 
and  time  it  is  performed,  will  never  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  or,  in  fact,  at  all  worth 
the  time  and  skill  bestowed.  This  is  clear 
from  several  examples  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. No.  342,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Triepus  and  Ettlingess,  is  said  to  have  taken 
6  months  to  make,  and  the  value  is  set 
down  at  £125.  Another,  with  sticks  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  elaborately  carved 
in  mother-of-pearl,  623,  shown  by  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Company,  is  priced  at 
£157  10s. ;  but  though  each  is  admirably 
carved  and  fairly  designed,  there  is  lacking 
that  freshness  and  feeling  of  original  work 
that  no  amount  of  pains  can  supply.  There 
is  evidence  throughout  the  exhibition  of 
new  life  in  many  directions,  and  that  is 
what  we  want.  Some  good  effects  ai-e  pro- 
duced in  an  easier  manner  than  used  to  be 
possible  —  though,  of  course,  handiwoi-k 
will  always  be  more  valuable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  mechanical  skill,  as  all  cannot 
afford  to  have  it.  A  company  like  the  Fan- 
makers,  having  the  life  of  its  craft  at 
heart,  should  welcome  any  process  or  mate- 
rial that  would  conduce  to  the  production 
of  a  useful  and  a  peculiar  article  that  could 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  Tortoise- 
shell,  enriched  with  pique  ornaments,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  rarely  choice  examples 


in  the  collections  of  Mr.  E.  Joseph  and 
Lady  Musgrave,  is  quite  charming,  but 
very  expensive.  Almost  as  good  an  effect 
is  shown  in  many  modern  mounts  where 
the  sui-face  is  etched  or  even  stamped,  and 
filled  in  with  thick  gold  leaf.  The  present 
shape  of  fans  appears  to  be  sensible,  and 
likely  to  endure,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is 
altogether  wise  to  be  so  weddi'd  to  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceutaiy  style 
of  figui-e  or  flower  decoration,  painted  on 
skin  or  other  material.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  ivory  lace- work  fans,  in  which  each 
stick  is  ornamented  separately,  though,  of 
course,  with  a  relation  to  its  neighbour, 
are,  on  the  whole,  so  good  in  design  as  well 
as  faultless  in  execution,  that  many  good 
hints  might  be  taken  by  real  artists.  At 
any  rate,  a  stereotyped  form  of  fan  and 
mount  will  be  sure,  in  time,  to  injure  the 
craft  and  prevent  the  progress,  which  cannot 
be  maintained  without  novelty. 

The  exhibition  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
a  decided  success.  The  hall,  however,  in 
which  it  is  held,  though  splendidly  fitted 
for  the  grand  entertainments  which  take 
place  there,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  an  art 
exhibition  ;  consequently,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  old  work  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all. 
Those  who  bad  to  classify  the  ancient 
portion  wanted  more  room  and  much  more 
light,  and  so  seem  pretty  nearly  to  have 
abandoned  the  matter  in  despair.  The 
catalogue  is  very  imperfect,  and  carelessly 
got  up. 

Naturally  suffering  from  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  want  of  light,  the  committee 
first  had  to  pay  attention  to  the  display  of 
the  modern  work,  and  in  this  they  have 
been  fairly  successful.  The  greater  part  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  exam- 
ples can  be  well  seen.  Thereis  aprodigous 
number  of  unmounted  fans,  and  designs  of 
very  various  merit.  The  production  of 
them  being  so  pleasant  and  interesting, 
and  not  having  the  drawbacks  attaching  to 
other  decorative  pursuits,  makes  it  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  ladies  ;  and  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  many  painted,  and 
well  painted,  by  them.  A.  Danos,  of  Paris, 
an  amateur,  sends  (142)  a  very  effective 
painting  in  water-colour  on  black  silk, 
representing  "  The  Spanish  Wedding." 
Another,  a  moonlight  love  scene,  without  a 
number,  but  by  G.  Rey,  is  particularly 
pleasing.  225,  by  Miss  Marie  O'Keonan,  is 
good,  and  so  are  several  exhibited  by 
W.  B.  Henley.  Throughout  this  section 
there  is  much  good,  some  admirable  work. 

The  Crown  Perfumery  Company  has  an 
interesting  case  containing  articles  explana- 
tory of  the  manufacture.  Their  collection, 
generally,  is  full  of  interest,  among  the 
best  of  them  many  fine  fans  may  be  men- 
tioned— Nos.  623-634,Chantilly  lace  mounted 
on  black,  pearl  cai-ved  and  inlaid,  and  656 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  subject  being 
"  A  Marriage  of  Nobles  "  painted  on  skin. 
Count  Wils,  of  Paris,  who  is  a  good  artist, 
is  in  the  habit  of  painting  views  aad 
giving  them  as  kindly  reminiscences  of 
his  visits  to  his  friends.  841a,  belonging 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  691,  to 
Countess  Somers,  are  especially  good.  The 
most  costly  presentation  fan  in  the  whole 
collection  is  that  which  Dhuleep  Singh  gave 
to  Princess  Alice ;  the  outside  sticks  and 
tassels  are  covered  with  fine  Oriental  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  The  fan  itself  is 
hardly  equal  to  its  cover.  Messrs.  Triefus 
and  Ettlingess'  extensive  and  very  varied 
collection  has  attracted  many  English 
buyers.  The  prices  vary  from  £125  to 
£1  10s.  Many  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  strength  and  lightness,  as  well  as  for 
artistic  qualities.  H.  F.  Daltray  and  Co. 
exhibit  many  good  specimens,  but  no  prices 
or  descriptions  are  given.  One  of  the  best 
fans  in  the  ancient  style  is  No.  469,  the 
mount  of  mother-of-pearl  being  brightened 
in    varnished    colours.      W.    B.    Henley's 


beautiful  series  competes  favourably  with 
most  of  the  others  in  quality,  and  especially 
in  price.  No.  571  strikes  us  as  particularly 
good  and  reasonable.  Austria  sends  many 
useful  and  pretty  fans,  mostly  made  partly 
of  feathers.  Much  originality  and  variety 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  cases  of  V.  Marcot  ; 
728,  735,  and  738  are  good  specimens  of 
various  prices.  J.  Duvelleroy  does  not  fall 
short  of  his  great  reputation.  His  collec- 
tion embraces  fans  of  the  most  costly 
description  —  unmounted  fans  on  skin, 
valued  at  from  £130  to  £25  each,  some 
beautiful  lace,  Brussels  and  Chantilly,  and 
fine  fan  mounts.  The  carving  and  general 
harmony  of  colour  and  design  shown  in  the 
best  of  these  fans  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
To  describe  the  really  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  ancient  fans,  as  at  present  exhibited, 
would  be  impossible.  There  are  superb 
examples  of  almost  all  styles  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  of  the  18th 
centuries.  Such  dates  as  that  given 
to  NO;  792  (a.d.  1500)  and  a  few  others 
are  qiiite  out  of  the  question.  The  paintings 
ascribed  to  Boucher  and  Watteau  were — 
in  all  the  examjales  we  could  identify  with 
the  published  numbers — decidedly  not  the 
work  of  either  of  those  artists.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  whether  the  fans 
said  to  belong  to  Queens  Anne  and  Char- 
lotte were  ever  really  theirs.  The  latter 
seems  scarcely  such  as  even  a  really  homely 
queen  would  have  used.  Though  practi- 
cally without  arrangement,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  only  partly  visible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  far  finer  collection  has  been 
brought  together  in  Drapers'  Hall  than  we 
have  had  the  chance  of  seeing  before.  For 
this  reason  it  is  very  vexatious  that  a  more 
fitting  place  of  exhibition  was  not  available 
in  the  City,  and  that  more  time  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  suSicient  properly  to 
describe,  classify,  and  exhibit  these  really 
beautiful  works  of  art,  was  not  to  be  had. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cbotdon. — A  limited  competition  has  just 
been  held  at  Croydon,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  town,  for  new  schools  to  be 
erected  in  the  Mitcham-road,  Croydon.  The 
award  was  arrived  at  last  week.  Five  archi- 
tects sent  in  plans  :  of  these  two  were  selected 
for  final  award — viz.,  those  by  Messrs.  Rutley 
and  Blackwell,  architects,  of  Dowgate-hill, 
E.C.,  and  by  Mr.  S.  Brooks,  of  Croydon.  The 
design  of  the  former  firm  has  been  determined 
upon,  and  the  work  will  proceed  forthwith. 

Nottingham. — A  new  school  is  to  be  erected 
at  Nottingham  by  the  School  Board  who  have 
received  no  less  than  22  or  23  sets  of  designs, 
although  the  competition  was  not  advertised  in 
the  London  papers,  having  more  a  local  than 
open  character.  The  plans  were  received  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

SouTHPOET.  —  We  published  Mr.  Water- 
house's  report  as  professional  referee  in  this 
competition  (see  Building  News,  Dec.  14th, 
1877),  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  council 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition, paid  the  premium.  The  first  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson,  architects, 
of  Furnival's-inn,  E.G.,  the  second  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Eoper,  architects,  London,  and  Man- 
chester, and  the  third  by  a  local  firm  of  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Mellor  and  Sutton,  with  Mr. 
John  Dence.  It  has  now  been  determined,  we 
are  informed  by  a  correspondent  who  refers  to 
the  matter  as  "one  of  the  most  glaring  pieces 
of  injustice  he  has  known  " — that  neither  the 
first  nor  second  design  is  to  be  executed,  but 
that  the  works  are  to  be  proceeded  with  from 
the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  last-named  architects,  Messrs.  Meller  and 
Sutton,  of  Southport.  Mr.  Alderman  Sutton, 
chairman  of  the  markets  committee,  is  brother 
to  the  architect  engaged,  we  hear.  Ashamed 
apparently  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
acted,  it  seems  the  committee  will  not  allow 
the  publication  of  the  premiated  designs. 

New  Church  of  England  schools  are  about  to  be 
erected  in  Church-street,  Gainsborough,  from  the 
designs  o£  Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  that  town. 
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NEW    PREMIi3ES    FOR    MESSRS.    CLARK    AND 
HUNT,    159   AND    ICO,    SKOKEDITCH. 

The  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  widen  Hifrh-street,  Shoreditch,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  pull  down  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  premises  then  occupied  by  Messi-s. 
Clark,  Hunt,  and  Co.,  wholesale  ironmongfrs 
and  stove  and  range  manufacturers,  who  there- 
upon determined  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the 
premises  and  erect  new  and  more  commodious 
buildings  upon  the  remainder  of  the  site,  in- 
cluding therewith  the  adjoining  plot  of  land, 
which  was  then  vacant.  The  various  spacious 
Uoors  are  constructed  for  carrying  great 
weights,  the  ground  floor  being  fitted  up  as  a 
store  for  all  classes  of  ironmongery.  The 
oSices  of  the  firm  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
first  floor  is  a  show-room  for  the  display  of 
Abbotsford  stoves,  marble  chimney-pieces, 
close  and  open  fire  ranges,  &c.,  the  second 
and  third  floors  being  used  as  store-rooms  for 
the  class  of  goods  in  which  this  firm  trades. 
In  the  basement  are  stored  large  quantities  of 
nails,  rainwater  castings,  &c.  The  new  build- 
ings, which  are  of  a  most  substantial  character, 
are  executed  chiefly  in  brick — Fareham  red 
facings,  with  a  small  portion  of  red  Corshill 
stone  and  red  terra  cotta,  being  used  in  the 
principal  front.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Brosely  tiles.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bracey  are 
the  builders,  whose  contract  was  .£5,116.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Driver  and  Rew,  of  Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. 

CAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  Cavendish  College, 
Cambridge,  a  new  wing  of  which  was  opened 
on  May  22nd  by  Dean  Stanley.  The  part 
erected  and  opened  some  two  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (who  gave  his  name  to  it), 
was  sufficient  to  accommodate  about  70 
students,  and  the  necessity  soon  arose  for  an 
enlargement.  When  complete  the  college  will 
accommodate  300  students  besides  tutors,  and 
residences  for  warden  and  sub-warden. 
Economy  has  been  studied  throughout,  both  in 
the  architecture  of  the  building  itself  and  its 
general  arrangements.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
number  of  single  rooms  to  be  used  as  bedrooms 
and  for  private  study,  in  addition  to  the  large 
rooms  in  common,  libraries,  dining  hall,  &c. 
Cavendish  College  is  intended,  to  some  extent, 
to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  university  exten- 
sion— 1st,  by  enabling  students  somewhat 
jounger  than  ordinary  undergraduates  to  pass 
through  a  University  course  and  obtain  a 
degree.  2nd,  to  train  in  the  art  of  teaching 
those  students  who  intend  to  become  school- 
masters. 3rd,  to  offer  to  parents  and  students 
the  advantage  of  a  wise  economy.  The  cost 
to  each  student  is  under  ilOO  per  annum, 
which  gives  three  terms  of  residence,  in  each 
of  the  three  years,  during  which  the  student 
must  remain  to  obtain  his  degree.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  already  erected,  and  occupied  by 
a  number  of  students,  is  about  ^13,000.  The 
number  capable  of  being  accommodated  is  one 
hundred,  beside  wardens'  and  tutors'  apart- 
ments, kitchen  offices,  &c.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough,  of  Craven- 
street,  Charing-cross,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Sharman,  of  Bishopgate-street,  London.  The 
drawing  from  which  our  Ulustration  was  taken 
is  now  on  view  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 


pernacres,  fulmeb,  near  BLOroit. 
We  illustrate  this  week  the  entrance  front  and 
plan  of  this  house,  which  has  lately  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  li,  Fitzroy-square.  Owing  to  the 
principal  views  being  to  the  north-west  and 
north-east,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site, 
special  arrangement  of  plan  was  found  neces- 
sary. The  house  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
half  timber  and  tile  hanging  in  portions  of  the 
upper  part,  and  the  works  have  been  well  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect  by  Mr.  E.  Conder,  builder,  of 
Kingsland-bridge-road,  London. 

CHURCH    OF   THE    HOLY   TRINITY,    PRIVETT, 
HANTS. 

This  church  replaces  a  much  smaller  edifice  of 
no  architectural  character  or  interest.  The  new 
building  h.-vs  no  peculiarity  of  plan,  consisting 
simply  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tran- 
septs, and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end. 
The  external  facework  is  of  rough  flint,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds.  The  whole 
of  the  external  dressed  stonework  is  of  Doult- 
ing  stone.  Internally  Bath  stone  has  been  used 
for  columns,  arches,  and  other  details,  the 
general  face  being  lined  with  Ham-hill  stone, 
banded  with  Bath.  Up  to  the  sills  of  the  aisle 
windows  the  walls  are  lined  with  rubbed  Corse- 
hill  stone,  finished  at  the  top  with  a  moulded 
string-course.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
treated  in  a  much  richer  manner  than  is  indi- 
cated by  its  external  details.  All  the  detached 
shafts  used  in  the  chancel  .are  of  Purbeck 
marble,  as  also  are  the  slab  of  the  super-altar, 
the  top  of  a  recessed  tomb  in  the  chancel,  in 
memory  of  a  sister  of  the  founder,  and  the 
seats  of  the  sedilia.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch 
pine,  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  are  of  Italian  mosaic,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.  That  in  the  chancel  is 
of  somewhat  elaborate  design,  with  plaques  of 
marble  and  porphyry  introduced  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. All  the  steps  in  the  chancel  are  of 
Belgian  marble.  The  reredos  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  east  wall,  and  forms  part  of  the 
architecture.  It  consists  of  an  interlaced 
arcading,  having  in  the  centre  a  larger  arch 
containing  a  sculptured  representation  of  the 
Supper  at  Emmaus.  The  windows  in  the 
chancel  and  the  west  window  in  the  tower  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Beaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne  ;  those  in  the  chancel  being 
the  gift  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  founder.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  Purbeck  marble 
shafts.  The  font  (a  special  gift)  is  of  Bolsover 
stone  ;  the  plan  is  squnre,  the  sides  being  richly 
carved,  and  it  is  supported  on  clustered  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble.  The  wh»l»  of  the  sittings 
and  fittings  and  the  doors  are  of  oak.  The 
organ,  which  is  placed  in  the  north  transept,  is 
by  Lewis.  Under  the  chancel  and  transepts  is 
a  crypt,  in  which  is  placed  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  were  Messrs. 
Dove,  Bros.,  of  Islington.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  The 
height  of  tower  and  spire  is  about  180ft.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  has  been  defrayed  by  W. 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Basing  Park. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

We  have  received  no  description  of  this  new 
building  to  accompany  our  illustrations,  which 
are  in  continuation  of  those  we  gave  last  week. 
We  have  already  described  the  structure  and 
its  principal  feature — the  successful  combina- 
tion of  brick  and  terra  cotta — in  an  article 
entitled  "  Building  in  Terra  Cotta,"  which  ap- 
peared on  p.  353  of  our  last  volume  (April  5, 
1878).  ^ 

William  Marshall  Hunt,  builder,  formerly  of  St. 
Sidwells,  was  last  week  sentenced  to  six  weeks' 
imprisonment  at  Exeter,  for  having  fraudulently 
failed  to  deliver  up  all  his  property  to  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy. 

On  Sunday,  tbe  new  Catholic  church,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Caroline-strpct,  Wigan,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Joseph,  was  opened.  The  church,  which  is 
designed  by  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  giving  a  total  length  of  87  feet,  by 
a  total  width  of  GOft.  6in.  The  presbytery 
immediately  adjoins  the  church,  and  its  simple 
facade  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  latter.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  block  was  .£5,647. 


THE  ARCH.EOLOGICAL   CONGRESSES. 

THE  two  great  archa;  dogical  societies  have 
just  issued  their  programmes,  showing 
the  districts  proposed  to  be  visited  in  their 
annual  excursions.  The  areas  selected  for  the 
congresses  of  1878  are  much  nearer  London 
than  were  those  of  last  year,  and  not  far  re- 
moved from  one  another — Northampton  being 
the  headquarters  for  the  Institute  meeting, 
.and  Wisbech  that  of  the  Association. 

Tlie  Royal  Archmological  Institute  meets  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  inst.  The  great  fire  of  1073 
destroyed  most  of  the  domestic  buildings  in 
Northampton,  but  there  are  left  a  splendid 
example  of  Transitional  Norman  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  ;  low  circular  towers,  and  other  remains 
of  an  early  castle  just  outside  the  borough  ;  St. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
embedded  fragments,  more  or  less  restored,  of 
a  "  round  "  Templars'  church  ;  the  largo  cruci- 
form church  of  St.  Giles,  and  an  almshouse 
known  as  St.  John's  Hospital  (founded  1137), 
containing  some  rude  local  carving,  and  a  little 
stained  glass.  Within  two  miles  of  the  town  is 
the  exquisite  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  and  the 
visitors  to  it  will  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  Anne 
period  restorers  respected  13th  century  archi- 
tects' intentions.  Not  far  from  here  is  "  Dane's 
Camp,"  Hunsborough-hill,  which  may  form  a 
crux  to  advocates  of  the  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
or  Danish  origin  of  these  rude  earthworks.  The 
etymology  suggests  discussions  wide  rather 
than  conclusive.  Amongst  outlying  places  to 
be  visited  are  Althorpe  Church,  a  quarry  of 
examples  of  every  style  from  very  Early 
English  to  debased  Perpendicular ;  Althorpe 
Hall,  rich  in  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and 
in  statuary ;  Spratton,  a  Norman  church,  and 
the  unique  church  of  Brixworth,  "  basilican  " 
in  plan,  with  long  and  short  work,  plentiful 
brick  arches,  and  other  reputed  Saxon  features, 
a  crypt  at  east  end,  and  singular  circular  turret 
attached  to  face  of  tower.  Another  day's  excur. 
sion  is  to  bootmaking  Wellingborough,  and  to 
the  Early  church  of  Irchester  and  the  adjacent 
Roman  camp,  and  to  the  fine  churches  at  Rush- 
den  and  Higham  Ferrars,  where  the  party 
divide — one  section  visiting  the  grand  group  of 
14th-century  spired  churches  at  Raunds,  Stan- 
wick,  Irthlingborough,  and  Finedon  ;  the  other 
proceed  to  Thrapston  and  its  hermitage  on  the 
bridge,  Islip,  and  Loweck,  and  to  the  singular 
Elizabethan  house  of  Drayton.  Another  after- 
noon is  to  be  occupied  by  visits  to  the  best 
known  of  the  "  Sixon"  churches,  that  of  Earl's 
Barton,  and  from  thence  to  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton's  seat  at  Castle  Ashley,  an 
Elizabethan  structure  altered  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  the  late  15th  century  churches  in  that 
village  and  at  Whiston,  where  also  is  a  manor- 
house,  known  as  King  John's,  returning  by 
Cogenloe,  where  is  an  Early  English  church. 
The  market  town  of  Kettering,  with  its  fine 
church,  is  to  be  inspected  on  the  Saturday,  an 
excursion  being  made  from  that  town  to 
Bothwell  Priory,  Rushton  Hall,  with  its  tri- 
angular lodge,  the  hexagonal  Eleanor  Cross  at 
Geddington,  Kirby,  and  the  great  castle  and 
partly-ruined  church  of  Rockingham.  On  Mon- 
day Cotterstock,  a  Roman  station,  and  the 
scanty  traces  of  Fotheringhay  Castle,  will  be 
visited  from  Oundle,  and  one-half  the  party 
will  proceed  to  see  the  Early  church  of  Barnack 
and  the  art  treasures  of  Burleigh  House  ;  and 
the  second  half  to  Peterborough,  where  the 
Cathedral,  the  great  Church  of  St.  John,  and 
the  quaint  Elizab«than  market-house,  suggest 
a  busy  afternoon's  work.  On  the  closing  day, 
Tuesday,  August  0th,  it  is  proposed,  if  the  rail, 
way  be  opened,  to  go  to  Canon's  Ashley.  To 
the  students  of  mediieval  sculpture,  iirmour, 
and  heraldry,  this  visit  to  the  county  which 
Britton  declared  "excelled  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  equal  extent,  excepting  London, 
in  its  sepulchral  monuments,"  wiU  be  one  of 
interest  and  profit. 

The  Archaxilogical  Association's  congress  in 
the  Pen  Country  is  arranged  to  take  place 
between  Monday,  August  Wth,  and  Tuesday, 
the  27th.  The  town  of  Wisbech  has  not  much, 
to  detain  the  visitors,  although  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  settlement,  except  the  double-uaved  and 
aisled  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
vaults  under  Inigo  Jones's  rebuilding  of  the 
Castle.    But  in  the  half-dozen  counties  uniting 
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in  the  Fen  district  there  are  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  uiediEBval  architecture.  The  programme 
provides  for  a  day  to  be  spent  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  two  others  in  per- 
ambulation of  the  colleges,  churches,  and  old 
houses  of  Cambridge.  At  King's  Lynn  the  dis- 
similnr  twin  towers  of  St.  Margaret's  Church 
will  suggest  inquiry,  and  the  ruins  of  Grey- 
friars'  octagonal  tower,  and  the  south  gate  wUl 
repay  examination ;  a  promise  is  held  out  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  charters  and 
the  quaint  regalia  of  the  borough.  The 
magnifieent  priory  and  castle  ruins  at  Castle 
Eising,  the  abbey  and  triangular  bridge  at 
Thorney,  the  castle  ("  Towers")  of  Middleton, 
Thorney  Abbey,  Spalding  Church  and  cell  are 
amongst  the  featui-es  of  interest  suggested  by 
the  Association's  programme,  and  it  is  possible 
a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Prince  of  "Wales's 
seat  at  Sandringham.  We  understand  the  in- 
tended journeys  to  the  city  of  Peterborough 
and  Burleigh  House  will  be  struck  out  of  the 
agenda,  as  they  will  form  features  of  the  Insti- 
tute's meeting  three  weeks  earlier. 


The  memorial  etone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  was 
laid  near  Goudhurst,  on  the  25t,h  ult.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  chapol,  with  external  porch,  vestries, 
school,  boiler-room,  and  latrines.  'The  bailding  ia 
in  the  Gothic  style,  faced  externally  with  local  clamp 
bricks  of  a  dark  colour,  the  bays  and  buttresses 
being  executed  in  red  brick  and  the  copings,  arches, 
strings,  sills,  and  plinths  In  ing  in  plain  and  moulded 
white  bricks  ;  stone  being  sparingly  used.  The 
buildfr  is  Mr.  Miles  Tnlly,  of  Tudely,  Tunbridge, 
and  the  architect  Bh*.  Wm.  'Theobalds,  of  London. 

Excavations  are  being  made  on  the  summit  of 
Cfesar's  Camp,  Folkestone,  under  the  personal 
Bnperintendence  of  General  Fox,  Lord  Eadnor 
having  given  permission,  on  the  understanding  that 
everything  found  should  be  placfd  in  the  Folkestone 
Museum.  The  extraordinary  discovery  has  been 
made  that  the  structure  is  neither  British  nor 
Koman,  but  Norn^an.  An  ancient  well  has  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet,  and  a  coin  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  a  broken  bone  flute  and  some 
pieces  of  pottery  have  been  found. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  were  laid  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  architects  for  the  new  building  are 
MessBS.  Packham  and  Croote,  Paris-street,  Exeter, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Edward  Carnell,  Ottery. 

The  Town  Council  of  Canterbury  accepted,  on 
Wednesday  week,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Hill  for  the 
repair  of  the  towers  of  Westgate,  an  ancient  gate- 
way which  spans  the  main  street.  They  also  granted 
the  use  of  the  chapel  in  the  towers  for  the  storing, 
by  the  museum  committee,  of  patents  and  other 
documents. 

A  bust  of  the  Irish  composer,  Michael  William 
Balfe,  was  unveiled  in  the  Irish  portrait  chamber  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Dublin,  on  Saturday.  The 
bust  is  of  mnrble,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Farrell,  K  H.A. 

A  painted  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
Hempstead  Church,  near  Gloucester.  It  represents 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Messrs. 
Camm,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  artists. 

The  county  magistrates  of  Gloucestershire  have 
purchased  for  ^£12,100  an  estate  at  Barnwood,  as 
the  site  of  a  proposed  n-.w  county  pauper  lunatic 
asylum,  the  plans  for  which  are  to  bo  prepared  by 
the  county  surveyor. 

The  Newhaven  harbour  trustees  are  about  to 
build  a  new  iron  bridge  at  Sonthease  from  plans  to  be 
prepared  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Wallis,  of  Westminster 
Chambers,  who  has  rocently  carried  out  several 
county  bridges  for  the  West  Sussex  magistrates. 

The  Portsmouth  Town  Council  have  confirDaed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Adames,  who  for  six  months 
has  been  acting  borough  engineer,  and  have  voted 
to  him  an  annual  salary  of  d£-100  a  year.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  letter  from  the  sureties  of 
Mr.  Quick,  contractor  for  the  new  asylum,  was 
considered,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  men  would 
not  work  at  the  building  at  town  rates  of  wages  on 
acconnt  of  its  distance  trom  the  town.  They  asked 
therefore  that  the  council  and  Mr.  Quick  should 
divide  the  expense  {estimated  at  ^£1,0110)  of  giving 
an  additional  Id.  an  hour  to  those  on  time  work. 
This  the  council  declined  to  accede  to,  a  resolution 
being  passed  empowering  the  authority  under  the 
17th  clause  in  the  contract  to  enter  the  premises  and 
execute  the  work  themselves,  at  the  contractor's 
expense. 

At  the  county  of  Cumberland  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Garlands,  a  new  superintendent's  resi- 
dence is  in  course  of  erection  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cory,  county  surveyor.  Mr.  Cory's  plans  for 
new  workshops,  preparatory  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  asylum,  were  approved  by  the  county  magis- 
trates last  week,  and  tenders  have  been  invited  for 
the  work. 


Fkom  the  list  of  subscriptions  already 
obtained  by  the  Scott  Memorial  Committee,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  tlie  original 
scheme  of  founding  an  art  workman's  teacher- 
ship  at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  in 
memory  of  its  founder,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  will  be  realised.  Mr.  Geo.  Edmund 
Street,  E.A.,  has  undertaken  to  design  the 
memorial  brass,  which  is  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  will  be 
procoeded  with  at  once.  As  the  advantages  of 
the  Pugin  Studentship  have  been  so  evident 
in  the  case  of  architectural  students,  it  is  cer- 
t.aiuly  to  be  hoped  that  the  intended  teacher- 
ship  for  art  workmen  will  be  thoroughly  well 
supported.  At  present  the  latter  are  unprovided 
for,  excepting  by  the  schools  of  art  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but 
as  every  one  knows,  the  technical  instruction 
given  in  these  schools  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  wants  of,  or  of  the  kind  required  by,  the 
strictly  architectural  craftsman,  admirable  as  it 
may  be  in  its  way.  We  see  sever.al  well-known 
architects'  names  on  the  list  of  donations,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  more. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
North  St:»ffordshire  Brick  and  Tile  Masters' 
Association  was  held  at  Trentham  on  Monday 
week  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Peake,  of  Hanford,  presiding. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
members  present  that,  although  the  brick  and 
tile  trade  was  dull,  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  a  reduction  of  prices,  as  it  was 
believed  trade  would  revive  befora  long.  The 
association  was  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition and  steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  Mr. 
S.  Wheatley  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  G.  Boul- 
ton,  of  Tunstall,  was  appointed  vice-chairman. 
At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  cus- 
tomary dinner  was  held;  Mr.  W.  A.  Peake 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Peake  acted 
as  vice-chairman.  Mr.  W.  Brough  (Silverdale) 
proposed  "  Success  to  the  Brick  and  Tile  Trade 
of  iS''orth  Staffordshire."  He  said  that  at  present 
trade  was  not  so  brisk  as  they  would  like  to  see 
it,  but  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  it  improving  before  long.  Mr. 
Lees  (Tunstall)  responded.  The  vice-chairman 
said,  as  the  members  were  no  doubt  aw.are,  it 
was  intended  to  consididate  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  Government  purposed 
putting  this  trade  under  the  Brickfields  Act, 
as  had  been  attempted  once  before.  As  it  was 
important  to  the  trade  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  being  in  London  at  the  time,  he  waited 
upon  Mr.  Heath  on  behalf  of  the  association, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him.  Mr.  Heath 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  accomp.anied  him 
to  the  proper  authority,  by  whom  he  was 
assured  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  trade  in  any 
way.  He  thought  that  the  association  should 
recognise  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  there- 
fore he  moved  that  the  secretary  convey  to  that 
gentleman  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  f.jr  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  to  a  representative 
of  the  association  in  a  matter  connected  with 
the  Factory  Acts. 

The  following  are  the  Eoyal  Academy  ad- 
missions to  the  Architectural  School  :— 
Students  of  Upper  School :  F.  Baggallay,  R.  W. 
Collier,  H.  B.  CuUerne,  A.  Frampton.  E.  W. 
Gibson,  J.  H.  Ince,  A.  Filtman,  O  C.  Wylson. 
Students  of  Lower  School :  J.  B.  Bare,  J.  H. 
Buckeridge,  A.  D.  Gregg.  T.  G.  Howell,  C. 
Howse,  J.  M.  Jones,  F.  Miller,  G.  Petrie,  G. 
Wheelhouse.  Probationers  :  E.  J.  M.  Allen,  0. 
J.  Bradley,  F.  Dickson,  T.  Gordon,  T.  E.  Hatch, 
C.  E.  Holmes,  J.  J.  Jones,  M.  J.  Lansdell,  T.  C. 
Lees,  A.  J.  Murray,  J.  B.  Phillips,  C.  A.  Smith, 
T.  B.  Whinney. 

With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  artisans' 
dwellings  question,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Perry, 
architect,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham,  has  just 
completed  a  set  of  designs  and  plans  for  a  block 
of  artisans'  dwellings,  arranged  on  the  flat 
system,  and  suitable  for  erection  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  large  towns.  Mr.  Perry  will 
be  happy  to  show  them  to  any  feeling  interested 
in  the  Birmingham  improvement  scheme  or  the 
general  subject  of  artisans'  dwellings.  The 
elevation  represents  a  block  of  buildings,  lS7ft. 


in  length  and  52ft.  in  height,  in  four  stories. 
The  exterior  material  is  principally  red  brick ; 
the  windows  having  stone  lintels  and  sills. 
Each  dwelling  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains 
a  large  living  room,  two  chambers,  scullery, 
pantry,  and  coal-house.  A  separate  supply  of 
water  and  gas  is  provided  for,  and  .all  sanitary 
requirements  are  so  met  as  to  promote  the 
greatest  cleanliness  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 
■The  floors  are  constructed  of  iron  and  brick, 
and  covered  with  quarries,  timber  only  being 
used  for  chamber  floors,  doors,  window  frames, 
cupboards,  and  shelves.  The  roof  being  flat  may 
be  used  as  a  drying  place  or  playground.  The 
rentals  are  calculated  at  from  73.  to  5s.  per 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rooms  and 
the  story  they  are  upon. 

The  new  National  Opera-house,  according  to 
reports  in  different  journals,  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  but  we  can  hardly  give  credence 
to  the  statement.  Indeed,  we  have  only  re- 
cently seen  a  design  for  converting  the  portion 
already  built,  and  for  finishing  the  building,  as 
a  block  of  first-class  mansions,  in  flats,  for  a 
limited  liability  company,  Mr.  John  Wbichcord, 
F.S..i.,  being  the  architect  engaged.  The  name 
proposed  for  the  building  is  St.  Stephen's 
Mansions,  and  the  architecture  employed,  al- 
though following,  of  course,  the  present  lines 
of  the  substructure,  is  shown  more  after  the 
style  of  St.  Stephen's  Club  adjoining,  a  build- 
ing by  the  same  architect. 

B'lriton  parish  church  was  reopened  after  restora- 
tion a  fortnight  since  l)y  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  whole  of  the  building  has  been  renovated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  west  tower,  and  stained  glass 
has  been  introduced  into  the  east  window,  and  one 
in  the  south  aisle,  as  memorials.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Son,  builders,  of 
East  Meon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Blom- 
fcld,  MA. 

The  Pre-^ton  Town  Council,  on  Wednesday  week, 
appointed  Mr.  Hud-oa  Reah  as  borough  surveyor 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hunter,  at  a  salary  of  d£GOO  a 
year.  Mr.  Reah  was  assistant-surveyor  of  Sunder- 
land from  1862  to  ISGG,  since  which  period  he  has 
heen  borough  surveyor  and  waterworks  engineer  for 
Darlington.  The  other  selected  candidate  was  Mr. 
E-  Buckbam,  borough  surveyor  of  Ipswich. 

The  Local  Board  of  Bridlington  exhibited,  at  their 
town  hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  schemes, 
with  plans  and  specifications,  &c-,  thereto  appended, 
sent  in  in  competition  for  a  premium  of  c£lOi>,  for 
t^ie  best  mode  of  draining  the  district.  The  selected 
plans  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  we  under- 
s'and  the  local  board  made  up  their  minds  before  the 
exhibition  was  opened. 

The  burial  board  of  the  city  of  Ely  accepted,  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  W,  Jefferson's  tender  for  works  of 
painting,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Holmes's  tfnder  for  the 
erection  of  new  entrance  gates  at  the  cemetery. 

A  new  assembly  room  at  Wainfleet.  near  Boston, 
wa-*  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  R.  H.  Dunkley 
was  the  builder,  for  Mr.  Cash,  the  proprietor. 

Toe  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Falsgrave,  Scarborough,  on  Friday.  It 
will  be  Gothic  in  character,  aurl  will  measure  .52ft. 
by  35ft.,  and  26ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  45ft 
high  externally.  Pitch-pine  seats,  stained  and 
varnished,  will  accommodate  200  persons,  and  at  the 
rear  will  be  a  school-room  50ft.  by  25ft.,  which  can 
be  thrown  into  chapel  by  removal  of  p.irtition,  so  in- 
creasing accommodation  to  500  sittings.  Mr.  D. 
Petch  is  the  architect  ;  Mr.  F.  Horner  is  contractor 
for  brick  and  stonework,  and  Mr.  Wade  for  joinery. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  i;2  20il. 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  improvement  commissioners 
decided  on  Wednesday  week  to  carry  out  drainage 
and  sewerage  works  in  the  Bishop's  Down  and 
Neville-park  district  in  acco-dnnce  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  their  surveyors.  The  estimated  cost  is 
.£1,255. 

The  River  Witham  Commissioners,  at  their  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  on  Tuesday  last,  resolved  to  ask  Mr. 
Williams,  C.E.,  to  report  on  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Withaci 
and  outfall,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  flooding 
of  the  adjacent  districts. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  to  seat  220  people,  were  laid  at  Wickersley, 
near  Rotherham,  on  Monday  week.  Messrs.  J. 
Kerridge  and  Sons,  of  Wisbech,  are  the  architects, 
and  all  the  contracts  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  H- 
Fiowitt,  of  Doncaster. 

On  Friday  week  the  joint  committee  of  sanitary 
authorities,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  Crummock  water  scheme,  met  at  Work- 
ington, and  accepted  tenders  for  the  works,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  .£23,700.  The  cost  of  land- purchase 
has  been  ^£900  more,  and  the  total  outlay  will 
probably  be  within  the  estimates. 


July  5. 187S. 
LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOIl  BUBSING  BRICKS,  io., 
(Patcnud  In  Ki.Kliind,  France    aiU  Oermanj), 

Egoeta  GrtotSannj  in  Ch^v^inii  and  Ditcharging,  and 
50  ptJi'  cent.  01  Fuel, 
Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  LMda  BrioknMMM;  Oompimy 
Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 

TO  COBBESPONDENT8. 
Ri:CBm:D.-K.  ami  P  G.-T.  S.  Co.-H.  W.-J.  M.  A.-O. 
and  P-J.  iM.-n.  H.  nnd  Co.-B.  L.  Co.-P. 
Bros.-W  H.  B.-T.  and  W.-II.  C  B.-W  D  -W.  II. 
W  — F  do  J.  C— B.  of  B.— A.  E.  B,— E.  and  J.  M.— A. 
F.1_T.'h.  M.— J.  A.  ivndCo.,  W.  T.  A,  and  Co.— U.L.— 

DaiwiNos  Receivfi).— B.  and  R.— A  and  K.— H.  Q.— H. 
B.-O.  P.  E.-A.  .><.  K.-T.  M.  ^  ,.        ^ 

C  J  Bell.  (Dir.ot  from  tbopiibliahorsonly.weboheTO.) 

'— noNKST  Is s.vrion.     (It  is  not  "  quite  oTident  tliat 

the  referee's  rii.urt  lias  been  disrouarded."  If  yon  like 
to  write  a  lotter.  simply  challencing  the  conduct  ot 
those  who  invited  the  competition,  wewUl  insert  it  wild 
DOur  real  trnme,  but  wc  see  no  reason  for  impugning  the 
conduct  of  tlie  referee,  and  this  your  letters  do.  although 
only  indirectly.  The  weak  point  in  the  competition  was 
nnaoubtedly  that  to  which  we  have  directed  attention, 
but  the  competitors  accepted  the  necessary  consequences, 
and  should  have  iurvst-en  tiiem.) 
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VERITY     BROTHEKS. 
Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-PropeUer,  for 

the  mtroduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  IJepcnt-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  dmm  with  a  double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a  fly-wheel  placcil 
in  the  centre,  nud  on  the  same  axle  as  tans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a  small  jet 
of  water  being-  directed  on  to  it,  cansin?  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a  rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B.— The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  ot  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  ot  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &c. 

Designers  and  Jlanutacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Qaeen's-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


HoUoway's  Pilla  are  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 

confirmed  dyspeptic :  a  few  tiials  will  prove  their  potency  in 

removing  indine-tioi 

appetite, 

sedatives,  and  gentle  aperients. 


Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations  of 

Builders'  Eequirements,  representing  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Locks,  Hinges,  Screws,  &c-  bv  F.  W. 
REYNOLDS  &  CO.,  73,  Southwark-street,  L'Jndon, 
S.E. — Price  Or.  iree  by  post,  and  allowed  off  on 
purchase  of  first  parcel. — [Advt.] 


Helliwell's  Patent  System 

or  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH. 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  naneccssary.  The  squares  ot  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelcsauess  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  ot  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  bo  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  Nkw-s  :"  Mr.  T.W.  UcUi- 
woU,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  ot  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ;  and  13,  Parliament-street,  London.— [Advt.] 

CHIPS. 

The  Hambleton-byGarstang  School  Board  at 
their  last  meeting  appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Soward  as 
their  architect,  and  afterwards  accepted  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall's  tender  tor  the  erection,  from  plans  recently 
prepared  by  Mr.  Seward,  of  a  school  for  06  children. 

The  Surrey  county  magistrates  have  instructed  a 
committee,  assisted  by  the  county  surveyor,  to 
consider  and  draw  up  rules  for  the  prevention  of, 
and  as  precautions  against,  the  outbreak  of  fires  in 
the  music  halls  in  the  county. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  have 
referred  to  a  committee  a  project  for  removing 
Newgate  gaol  and  utilising  the  site  for  building 
purposes. 

New  board  schools  to  accommodate  250  scholars 
are  about  to  be  built  by  the  Swinton  School  Board 
at  Kilnhurst.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mastars,  of 
Sheffield,  are  the  architects. 

The  Qiieenstown  Town  Commissioners  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Rooney  for  the 
completion  ot  the  boundary  sewers,  within  two 
months,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town  surveyor. 

New  brewery  premises  have  been  erected  at 
Whittle  Springs,  Chorley-lane,  for  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Thompson,  and  Cardwell,  by  Messrs.  Bromley, 
Heald,  and  Co.,  contractors. 

The  Blackburn  Town  Council  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Whittaker  for  the  erection  of 
new  municipal  offices  ;  that  ot  Messrs.  Fotherl.y  (or 
sewerage  works  in  Hole  House  district ;  and  that  of 
Mr.  Sam  Counsell  for  sewerage  in  Preston  Niw- 
road. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  burial  board  tor  Lang- 
port,  Somersetshire,  it  was  decided  to  instruct  Mr. 
Hall,  ot  London,  the  architect  for  the  board  schools 
in  that  town,  to  prepare  alternative  plans  for  the 
cemetery— with  one  and  two  chapels  respectively. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Coles,  at  ^£5,200,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Mildred,  Burnt  Ash.  L^e,  Kent  (exclusive  ot  tower), 
from  tie  plans  ot  Mr.  Henry  Elliot,  architect. 


TBNDBB8. 

BlKR  —For  additions  and  alterations  to  St.  Brendan's 
Church  Birr  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  ll.U.A.,  arcUitoctj 
quantitioabyMr.  J.McD,  Birminglmm:— 

Beckett,  J.  and  W.  (accepted)        ...£1,104  17    8 
BijicKucRN.— For  the  erection  of  now  municipal  olBoes 
for  the  town  council  of  Bhickburn  :— 

Whittaker,  James  (accepted) 
Bow.— For  the  erection  of  five  shops  in  tho  Bow-road. 
Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  and  Son,  architoota  :— 

Shurmur £I,C47 

Wvoth      J.SJS 

Niblett     1.520 

Sawyer     J.*" 

Sheffield  and  Prebblo  (aooeptod)    1.^73 

BcRNLEV.— For  tho  supply  of  iron  water  pipes  required 
for  the  new  water  main  uxtenaiou  by  tho  town  council  of 
Buruley,  Lancashire;  — 

Staveley  Iron  Company  (accepted)  ...  £5,000 

Canteriutrt.  — For  the  repair  of  tho  towers  of  West- 
gate,  in  High-stroet,  Cantcrbm-y,  for  the  town  council  :— 

Colons,  J.J:' iiiS    0    0 

Wiltshior      M  10    0 

Hills,  H.  (accepted)         51  15    0 

City  of  Lo>*i>on.— For  robuildinsr  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet-street.      Messrs.    Ford    and  Hesketh,  architects ; 
quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Sou,  and  Theobald  :— 
General      Proposed 


works. 

additions. 

Kirk  and  Eandall  ... 

...  £-27,479 

..£1,018    . 

.£28,497 

Adamson  and  Sons 

...    27,24S 

7(6    . 

...    27,016 

..       9.57    . 

.    27,978 

Ashby  and  Horner... 

...     26,945 

935    . 

.    27,880 

...    27,153 

702    . 

...     2i:.M0 

...        891     . 

.    27,701 

Ashby  Bros 

...     28,699 

818    . 

.    27,547 

Nightingale 

...    26,619 

...     26,648 

720 

...     26,520 

...        645    . 

..    27,365 

...     26,455 

••    27.302 

Brown  and  Robinson 

...     26,300 

...        837     . 

.    27,037 

McLachlan  and  Son 

...    26,210 

...        796    . 

City  of  London. —  For  rebuilding  two  warehouses, 
AWermanbnry.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architects  ; 
no  quantities : — 

Cr.abb  (accepted)  £2,911 

Croydok.— For  alterations  and  a^lditions  to  house, 
Chichester-road,  Park-hill,  Croydon,  for  C.  A.  Brassert, 
Esq.    Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect,  Lewisham: — 

Hooker       £683    0    0 

Hobhs  (accepted) 593  10    0 

Darenth,  Kfnt. — For  various  works  at  the  .'ichoolfor 
Imbecile  Children  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  : — 

Accepted  tenders ; 

Perry  and  Co.  (joinery  fittings)         £639 

Kii'k  and  Randall  (entrance  gate^,  &c.)      ...    360 

Hammer  (school  furniture  and  fittings)     ...    150 

DrsLlN.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Mark's 

Ophthalmic     Hospital,    Lincoln  -  place,     Dublin.      Mr. 

Thomas  Drew.  R. H. A,  architect ;  quantities  by  Messrs. 

Patterson  and  Kempster: — 

Pemberton,  T.  (accepted)     £1,800 

Dublin. — For  additions  to  Alexandra  College,  Earls- 
fort-terrace,  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  archi- 
teat ;  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  McD.  Bermingham  : — 

Section  1.  Section  2.  Section  3. 
£1,997  17  6 
1,425  0  0 
1,405  4  0 
1,310  0  0 
1,264    8    0 

DoBLls.— For  additions  to  the  Church  of  St.  Philip, 
Miltown,  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H. A., architect; 
quantities  by  Mr.  J.  McD.  Bermingham: — 

Tighe,  T £1,611    0    0 

Beckett,  J.  and  W 1,570    0    0 

Moon,  L 1,520    0    0 

O'Leary,  J.  (accepted)  1,179  10    0 

DrLwicH. — For  road  making  and  sewers  for  the  British 
Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  Dulwich.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Mitchell,  surveyor  :— 

Harris  (accepted) £942 

RoTHERHAii. — For  building  a  retaining  wall  and  other 
works  for  the  town  council  of  Rotherham  :  — 

Dabb  and  Gummer  (accepted)        ...  £1,923  11    3 


Hall  and  Son 
J.  &  M.  Beckett.. 
Pemberton,  T.  .. 
Pile,  J.  P. 
Collen,  Bros,  (a 


£491  15  0  £1,295  U 

416    0  0      1,004    0  0 

342    1  3         957  17  3 

360    0  0         820    0  0 

359  18  8         &44  17  7 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL      ' 
TERRA-COTTA      MANUFACTURERS, 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  wiU,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  coloiu-,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weaLher. 


Estimates  on  application. 


Office  on  the  Works,  Keymer  Junction. 
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FiNNiNGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  granary,  &c.,  near 
the  railway  station  at  Finnlngham.  Mr.  Hubert,  Ipawich, 


.^75 


647  16  6 

608  5  9.i 

587  10  0 

555  0  0 


architect 

Gibbons,  Ipswich 

Cunnold,  Ipswich 

Crowe,  Stowmarket        

Coe,  Ipswich         

Smith  and  Welham,  Ipswich  ... 

Snell,  Woolpit      

Rednall.  Stowmarket    

Bird  and  G-ostling,  Stowmarket 

Andrews,  F.,  Hautrhley  (accepted) 

Forest-row. — For  the  erection  of  a  cemetery  chapel  at 

Forest-row,   Susses,  from  designs  by  Herbert  J.  Green, 

Esq.,  architect,  24,  Lincoln's-iun-fields,  London,  W.C.  ;— 

Gonie,  E £367  18    0 

Martin  and  Quickendeu  299    0    0 

Charlwood  Bros 256  14    9 

Morris,  J.  (accepted.) 254    0    0 

Hans  Place,  S.W.— For  new  north  aisle  to  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Hans-place,  for  the  Rev.  G.  "W.  Weldon  and  the 
churchwardens  J  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftua  Brock,  E.S.A.,  archi- 
tect :— 

Brass,  J.  H £2,895 

Pink  and  Son 2,857 

Dove,  Brothers 2,675 

Mattock  Brothers       2.473 

Haynes 2,250 

Stimpson 2.248 

Bowman  and  Scowen 2,100 

Hastings.— For  new  ornamental  parade  seat  at  West 
Marine  for  the  Hastings  Town  Council : — 

Lambert,  R.  M.,  Hastings         £96    0    0 

Foster.  S.,  St.  Leonards 87  10    0 

Hughes,  C,  St.  Leonards  (accepted)  ...    83  10    0 
HtTNTiNGDONSHiRE.— For  alterations  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Hunts  Militia  Barracks  for  the  county  magistrates  of 
Huntingdonshii-e  :— 

Lord,G £250 

Thackrav,  G 250 

Richardson,  G 219 

Howard,  J 228 

Balmer,  J.  (accepted) 224 

Kensington. — For  works  of  painting  and  repair  to  the 
workhouse  and  infirmary  for  the  Kensington  Board  of 
Guardians.    Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  Bur\'eyors: — 


Lemon,  Frank  H. 

Lucas  and  Son 

Bool  

Lathey,  Brothers 
Harrison  aud  Wood    ... 

Chapman 

Lewis.  0 

Turrell,  J 

Whitford,  R 

Galton  and  Co 

Cross,  Chas 

Derby,  A.  W.  (accepted) 


1,908    5  9 

1.840    0  0 

1,624    0  0 

1,486  19  2 

1,402  17  0 

1,337    0  0 

1,218    0  0 

1,176    0  0 

1.154    0  0 

1.104    0  0 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,350.] 
Lambeth. — For  the  erection  of  new  infant  school,  class- 
rooms, and  outbuildings  to  All  Saints    Schools,  York- 
street,  Lambeth.    Mr.  S.  C.  McMurdie,  architect ;  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Tarrant  and  Sons £836 

Canning  and  Mullina     827 

Phelps  and  Rice 816 

Marsland 808 

Gibhonand  Mitchell     795 

CuUum        745 

Mile  End. — For  alterations  to  shop.  No.  536,  Mile  End- 
road.    Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  and  Son,  architects  : — 

Grepar  £S5 

Niblett  73 

Shurmur       72 

Tyne  River. — For  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the 
granite  ashlar  required  for  the  Coble  Dene  Dock  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  river  Tyne: — 

Freeman,  William  and  J.  R.,  of  London 

and  Penryn  (accepted)     £16,500 

Wandsworth.— For  new  house  at  the  Brown  Auimal 
Sanatory  Institution,  Wandsworth-road,  for  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London.  Mr,  J.  Slater,  B.A.,  archi- 
tect :— 

House  and         Fence 
offices.        walh.  &c. 

Snelling,  F £944        ...      £80 

Gill,  F 839        ...        64 

Ashwell  aud  Stevenson 830        ...        75 

Sheffield  and  Prebble  (accepted)    773        ...        64 


Hambleton.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  66  chil- 
dren, for  the  School  Board  for  Hambleton.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Seward,  architect  to  the  board  : — 

Hull,  Thomas  (accepted) 
MuLLiNOAE.— For  re-roofing  and  re-pewing  MulUngar 
Church,   Co.   Westmeath.      Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A., 
architect;  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  MoD.  Bermingham  :  — 

Hague,  H.  (accepted) £1,300 

Salisbury. — For  additions  to  the  national  schools  at 
Fisherton-Anger.  Air.  Fred  Bath,  architect ;  quantities 
supplied :  — 

Hopkins  and  Son £598  10    0 

Plowman 540    0    0 

Sawkina       531    0    0 

Tryhom       4ii0    0    0 

Williams      465    0    0 

Harris  (accepted) 448    0    0 

Seaford.  East  Scssex. —For  the  erection  ot  new  schools 
for  girls  for  the  Seaford  School  Board  ;— 

Burgess,  Seaford  £1,068  10    0 

Langley,  Turner's-hill  819    0    0 

MorUng,  Seaford  (accepted) 755  17  10 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells.— For  works  of  paving,  &c.,  in 
Cromwell-road,  for  the  improvement  commissioners  :  — 

Potter,  Henry  (accepted)        £545  15    1 

[Lowest  tender  received,] 


and  COMBE  DOWN. 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMITED., 

Quarryxaen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prloea,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kuigdom,  funUahed 


Lamplough's   Pyretic    Saline  is  refreshing. 


othor  spring  and  s 


Uaker  113,  Holborn  Hill.    Uk 


'urld,  and    the 


To  Destroy  Blackbeetles,  Fleas.  Bugs,  and 

all  Insects,  use  VESPER'S  WONDSRFUL  INSECT  DESTROT- 
ING  POWDER,  whioh  ia  sold  in  Tin  Boxes  6d.  and  Is.  eaoh,  or 
14  stAmpB    from  the  sole  proprietf)rs,  0,  and  T. 


SALES    BY     AUCTION. 


parties  belonging  to  E.  W.  T.   HAMILTON,  Esq.,  t 


from  the  Sunnlngdale  Station.    It  comprises  about  13  t 


1  aspect  sloping  gent  y  t 


ntly   erected,    and 


district,  which  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 

l/fESSRS.     DRIVER     and    CO.     are 

XtX  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTIOS.  at  the  Mart.  Token- 
house-yaid.  London,  on  TUESDAY,  23rd  July,  inslx  lots,  the  above 
VMluible  FREEHOLD  ESTATK.— Particulars  of  Messrs.  Hayes. 
TWISDEN.  Parker.  &  Co.,  Solicitors,  «0.  Rusiell-square ;  and  of 
Messrs.  Drivers  Co.,  Suryeyors,  Land  Agents,  ajid  Auctioneers, 
4.  Whitehall,  London. 


Very    desirable   Pl-^a-^u.^    Farm.    South    Mimms.    near    Bjmet, 
Middlesex,  with  possession. 

MESSRS.    SKDGWICK    AND    SON 
have  received  inatructionp  to  SELL  by  AUCTIOX.  at  tho 
Marl.  TokenhouBe-yard,  London,  E.C,  on  WbdnbsdaY.  July  17th, 


'clock  precisely,  the 


and  compact  PRO  PERTT. 
the  parish  of  South 
_.t,  within  two  miles  of 
1  of  Bamet,  8  from  the  city  of  St,  Albans,  13  by  road  from 
le  metropolis,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  Po"  "  "^  '  " 
1  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  whence  there 

nprising  acottage'wlth   fnrm 


more  residences,  the  wholi 
Dr  less).  Possession  may  be  had 
Parttoulars  with  plans  may  be 
aurhood  ;  at  the 
nd    M.    RooPER, 


tainlngTOa.  3r.  32p.  (lltUe 


Mart,    London;    of    Messrs.     _.    _ 

Mucoln's  Inc-fields,  London,  W.C. ;  and  of 

i.  E&tate  Agi 


Hertfordshire.— By  order  of  the  Mortgagee.— Adjoining  the  town 
of  Sawbrldpeworth. — A  valuable  Freehold  Estate  of  (io  acres  of 
hitrhly  productive,  fertile  land,  part  of  which  could  at  once  be 
utili.sed  for  building,  a  further  portion  admirably  adapted  for 
horticulture  or  market  garden  purposes,  and  the  remalndei- 
elit'ible   for  accommodation  land  for  the  town, 

IVrESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  and  BOUS- 

JJX.  field  will  SELL,  at  the  George  Hotel.  Bishops  Stor- 
forfl  on  ThDHSDAV.  July  18th,  at  3  for  4  o'clock.  In  three  lots,  a 
valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPKBTT.  Pltuate  at  Saw  bridge  worlh, 
nej'ir  the  flrst-clasa  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  end  four 
miles  from  the  capital  market  town  of  Bishops  Stortford.  It 
comprises  58a.  2r.  19p.,  and  lies  exceedingly  compact  behind  the 


Part  adjoins  Mess 

beln?  well  adapted  for  1 


mainder  is  let  t 


nancies.    Particulars  of  Mensrs.  RusSELL. 


r-chambers.  E.C. ;  of  J, 


,  Solicitors.  11,  Queen  Vic 


Pattison,    Wl( 


I  Mart;    and  of  Messrs.  EdwiS  Fox  & 


BoDSFiKLD,  99.  Gresham-street.  Bank,  I'Ondon._E^C. 
Kingston.— Capital  sound  Building  Mateiial^,  in  the  erection  of 
Norbiton  House  and  premises  adjolninp. 

OHN  DAWSON  and  SON  will  SELL 

by  public  Tender  the  whole  of  the  very  capital  and  expen- 
sive BUILDING  MATERIALS  comprised  in  the  above  premises. 
Including  excellent  brickwork,  rafters,  joists,  (rirder--<,  and  other 
useful  timber,  floorboards,  doors,  sashes  and  frames,  shutters 
and  boxings,  panelling,  ttalrcasea  and  balusters,  marble  and  other 
chimney  pieces.  Btove--  and  kitchen  range,  and  useful  f 
fittings,  pan  and  plain  tiles,  stone  pa\'in5.  coping  and  s"" 


J^ 


tity  of  good  lead  1 


_._^  „.  ^ .  gatters.  pipes,  «c..  and  r 

materials;  and  also  ihe  residence  and  bulHing'i  adjoi 
property  will  be  open  to  view  from  Tuesday,  July  T 
day.  July  16.  from;t       *     ~       •   ■■ 


WBDNESDAY.    17th  i 


)  five  daily.     Tenders  \ 


.  bind  tbemselvea  to  accept  the 


Bound  Building  Materials.— The  Old  Grammar  School,  Norbiton 
Kingston, 

JOHN  DAWSON  and  SON  will  SELL 

tl  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  by  order  of  the  Qovemore. 
on  Thursday,  July  18.  at  eleven  for  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  in 
one  tot.  the  sound  and  useful  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Grammar  School.  London-road.  Norbiton 
(except  thechapel  andother  reserved  portions), comprising  sound 


and  lead  flat<),  guttering  and 
roof  and  floors,  marble  mant-ls, 
»   doora,   windows,   and   frames, 
and  other  internal  flttlngs,  aU  as  marVel. 
viewed  day  prior 


stoves,    &c.,  also  i 

■    "  '    -"ler  internal   nLtuiK-, ^-„     _- 

^  _    _  sal'*,  and  particulars  with 

conditions  of  srile,  obtained  of  G.   Ra^^TRICK.   Esq..    Solicitor, 
Bng<«ton-on- Thames ;  and  of  the  AUCTIONBKas.  6,  Norfolk-stre«t. 

Strand,  and  Kingston.  

Ea'*t  Barnet.— Surplus  Property  of  the  Great  Nortl 


MESSRS.  PRICKETT,  VENABLES, 
and  Co    will   SEIiL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart.   Token- 
houpe-ysrd   City,  on  TUESDAY,  July  16.  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  in 
lot.  by  direction  of  the  Great  Northern  Cemetery  Ct>mpany, 
-     -  ■     ih  -  -  -       -     - 

with  "extensivi 


„ value  for  building,  while  t-i  parties  dei 

erectfnit    mmufacturlng    or    busineea   premises,  or  otherwise 
building  on  a  la'-ge  ecule,  the  poclUon  Is  undeniable,  a^  probably 


ital  and  timber-like  treea  on  the  property,  which  \ 
Included  in  the  sale.  Possession  can  also  be  obtained  upor 
pletlon  of  the  purchase    May  be  viewed,  and  particulars  obtained 


SImportant  Sale  of  a  valuable  BulldingPatent.— To  Co 
Builders,  Modellers,  Architects,  and  others. 

MR.  F.  S.  REYNOLDS  is  instructed 
to  offer  for  SALK  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises.  No,  12. 
Stourcliffe-street.  Edgvsrare-road.  W.,  on  TUESDAY,  the  16th  day 
of  July,  1-78,  at  2  o'clock  precisely  (unl  ss  an  acceptable  offer  be 
previously  made),  the  VALUABLF,  PATENT   for   constructing 


and  flnishing 


buUdings,  known  as  JORDAN'S 
SYSTEM  OF  MONOLITHIC  CONCRETE  BUILDING,  together 
with  the  rema'ning  stock  and  appliances,  and  a.  few  office  fixtures. 
Full  partlcuLars  and  catalogues  of  Mr.  F,  S.  REYNOLDS,  bl, 
Edgware- road,  W. 


PEESPECTIVES    COLOURED     OR 
-*-  ETCHED 

By  J.  DONKIN.  Architectural  Artist  and  Certified  Art  Master. 
See  BUILDI*NG  NEW3,"  Oct.  lUth,  lh73  ;  ArchiUct.  Jan. .15th,  1876. 


JOSEPH  HAMBLET 

WEST    BROMWICH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

COPINGS  FOE,  WALLS, 

STRING  COURSES, 

BUILDING    BRICKS, 

FoK  RESISTING  DAMP, 

BEAEING  GREAT  STRENGTH,  &c.,  &c. 

Made  from  this  Material. 

PRICES  AND  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  APPUCATION. 

Through  the  widespread  reputation  which  these  foods  have  gained,  many  makers  have  been  induced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  markets  siiorious 
imitations,  which  are  only  COLOIJEED  by  a  chemical  process,  and  will  not  bear  any  comparison  for  strength,  durability,  &c.,  with  the  genuine  article. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  Awarded  at  Paris  and  Brussels  Exhibitions, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

BLUE   TERRA-METALLIC 

PAVINGScKERBING 

SUITABLE  FOE  FOOTPATHS,  &c.,  &c. 
Now  largely  used. 

Also 

STABLE    PAVING 

Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  ur  Designs. 

The  Cheapest  wnd  Most  Durable  Paving 
now  in  use. 
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MOUNT  ATHOS  AND  ITS 
MONASTERIES. 

BYZANTINE  ART  has  its  sanctuaries, 
so  to  speak,  in  those  monasteries  and 
convents  of  Mount  Athos,  which  have  been 
especially  protected  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  mountain,  enjoying  a  reputation  so 
unique,  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
Macedonia;  but  its  main  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
entirely  composed  of  monks,  and  whose  for- 
tune it  has  been  to  be,  at  once,  the  birthplace 
and  the  last  refuge  of  purely  Byzantine 
Art.  Many  of  the  structures  and  com- 
munities, in  reference  to  modem  dates,  are 
of  a  high  antiquity,  while  some  are  new, 
but  all  distinguished  for  their  curious  col- 
lections of  paintings.  Many  of  these,  no 
doubt,  have  their  parallels  in  Italy;  but  the 
prototypes  of  all  belonging  to  this  singular 
school — if  school  it  can  be  termed — are  to 
be  found  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  religious  fraternities  them- 
selves. There,  at  any  rate,  its  purest  tra- 
ditions survive,  even  if  the  existing  race 
of  painters  be  no  more  than  one  of  copyists 
or  imitators,  whose  commissions  are 
jfenerally  for  the  decoration  of  gew-gaw 
Greek  churckes  in  the  Em-opean  East. 
Regarded  from  an  architectural  point  of 
■view,  the  monastic  buildings  wherein  these 
treasures  are  contained  can  claim  no 
admiration,  or,  at  all  events,  very  little. 
At  a  distance  they  appear  like  so  many 
white  fortresses  scattered  up  and  down  the 
slopes  of  a  lofty  hill,  while,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, they  present  only  a  congeries  of 
entering  and  retm-ning  angles  exhibiting 
no  plan  whatever.  It  is  in  the  interiors 
that  the  wealth  of  art  is  visible,  though,  in 
the  churches,  it  is  manifest  on  the  exterior 
also.  Thus,  that  of  Aghia-Labra,  founded 
in  the  fourth  centui-y,  possesses  a  superb 
pair  of  doors,  in  hammered  copper,  eight 
hundred  years  old  probably,  and  forming  a 
singular  resemblance  to  those  of  Ravello, 
near  Amalfi.  Within  all  is  gilded ;  the 
altar  itself  is  gilt — gilding  covers  the  walls 
up  to  the  roof,  intermingled,  however,  with 
sombre  paintings  in  encaustic ;  and  gild- 
ing, again,  makes  gorgeous  the  pulpit, 
lecterns,  and  every  other  variety  of  ecclesi- 
astical furniture  upon  which  gold,  in  leaf  or 
plate,  can  be  laid.  It  is  here  that  we  begin 
to  trace  the  transition  from  ancient  art, 
which  had  Beauty  for  its  ideal,  to  Christian 
art,  which  employed  Form  only  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea.  The  Byzantine  artists, 
viewing  this,  in  a  sense,  as  their  mission, 
possessed  many  advantages  for  can-ying  it 
out  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mosaics  in  Italy,  their  genuine  work  is  not 
to  be  found  in  its  perfection  anywhere 
except  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 
Two  centuries  before  Coustantine  they  had 
advanced  their  labours  so  far  as  to  create 
a  theory,  and  the  principles  of  this  theory 
are  stiU  extant  in  a  manuscript,  of  which 
every  convent  possesses  a  copy,  compiled 
by  Foui-na  d'Agrapha,  and  which  explains 
the  secret  of  that  monotony  and  immu- 
tability so  characteristic  in  every  age  of 
Byzantine  art,  and,  in  fact,  so  traditional 
that  the  production  of  one  painter  fre- 
quently can  scai'cely  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  who  may  have 
flourished  three  or  four  hundred  years 
previously.  But  this  stereotyping  process 
was  not  confined  to  the  monkish  artists  of 
Mount  Athos :  it  pervaded  the  art  of  the 
Greek  Church  from  the  Lower  Empire,  in 
Russia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Sinai.  Pei'haps 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  more  pure 


example  than  in  the  edifice  now  spoken  of 
— a  colossal  Christ  occupying,  with  attri- 
liutes,  the  entire  dome.  It  is  a  study  in 
itself.  The  flesh  is  sti'aw-coloured.  One 
hand  holds  the  Gospels — the  other  is 
pressed  over  the  heart.  The  hair  is  flaxen, 
while  the  beard  is  black,  as  are  the  rye- 
brows,  the  other  figures  in  the  group  being 
lessened  in  stature  in  proportion  as  their 
historical  importance  diminishes.  The 
Archangels  are  represented  as  wearing 
dalmatics  of  gold  embroidery,  and  bearing 
sceptres  surmounted  by  the  sacred  efligy. 
All  is  brilliantly  coloured,  except  the 
ground,  which  is  dark  and  dead  as  charcoal. 
But  the  sky,  whence  bodiless  cherubim 
are  descending,  is  of  lustreless  gold,  and 
showers  of  golden  stars  burst  around  the 
head  of  the  Lord,  whose  eye,  from  whatever 
point  the  monkish  worshipper  may  look,  is 
fixed  upon  him.  Near  at  hand  are  the 
Four  Erangelists  writing  at  the  dictation 
of  an  Apostle ;  a  cross,  painted  with  bright 
figures  on  a  black  ground — a  strange  pecu- 
liarity in  itself — and  a  picture  illustrating 
an  episode  of  the  Crusades.  This  is  a 
French  King  with  a  Merovingian  crown, 
a  dalmatic  ornamented  with  the  royal 
lilies,  and  a  little  church  in  his  hand,  which 
he  is  presenting,  no  doubt,  to  the  good 
believers  of  Mount  Athos.  All  around  are 
carvings  of  anchorites  in  attitudes  of 
prayer,  such  as  to  this  day  inhabit  the 
grottoes  of  the  mountain ;  old  men  reduced 
nearly  to  skeletons,  wearing  enormous 
beards,  and  only  leaf  cinctures  as  clothing, 
with  the  inscription  daubed  above  them  in 
thick  gold  leaf — "  This  was  the  life  of  the 
Lone  Hermit."  The  majority  of  the  paint- 
ings are  in  frescoe,  and  attributed  to  a 
single  artist,  the  date  of  whose  labours  is 
unfixed,  but  who  executed  his  work  bit  by 
bit,  and  joined  it  together  so  delicately  that 
the  lines  of  juncture,  at  a  little  distance, 
are  invisible.  Neither  in  his  selection  of 
tints,  nor  in  his  composition  of  groups,  did 
he  make  the  faintest  attempt  at  reality. 
He  drew  outlines  and  threw  on  colour  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment ;  but  pre- 
ferred frescoe,  as  then  distinguished  from 
encaustic,  painting — two  processes  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  have  since  undergone 
many  changes  and  some  confusions  in  the 
sight  of  artistic  history.  However,  as  all 
these  works  are  absolutely  dateless,  they 
can  only  be  approximately  assigned  a  place 
in  the  "  Calendar  of  Art "  by  comparing 
them  with  the  chronology  of  some  cele- 
brated Italian  examples.  Thus,  the  mosaics 
of  Santa  Pudentiana  at  Rome  belong,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  to  the  second  century — and 
their  Christ  is  a  reflection  of  that  in  the 
parent  church,  as  is  supposed,  of  Mount 
Athos.  Those  of  St.  Paul's  outside  the 
City  and  sf  St.  John  Lateran,  two  cen- 
turies younger,  are  also  ascribable  to  the 
epoch  in  which  Byzantine  art  reached  its 
apogee;  while  those  of  St.  Como  and  St. 
Damiano  on  Mount  Athos,  and  in  the 
monasteries  affiliated  to  it,  exhibit  the  same 
deterioration;  and  in  the  ninth  centuiy  the 
degradation  is  complete:  there  are  only 
angles  and  straight  lines  in  both  mosaics 
and  pictures.  The  parallel  may  be  followed 
two  hundred  years  later  in  Santa  Vitale,  at 
Ravenna,  in  Santa  Maria,  in  Trastevere, 
and  even  in  St.  Sophia  itself  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  monks  of  Mount  Athos  were 
multij^lying  their  unprogressive  pupils 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
touch  of  their  hand  is  perceptible  even  in 
the  gold  painting  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
They  still  persevere  with  their  self- 
appointed  task,  which  is  to  convert  the 
entire  mountain  into  a  series  of  picture 
galleries,  all  severely  and  uniformly  in  the 
original  Byzantine  style.  Their  method  is, 
first,  to  clear  the  wall  and  obtain  a  smooth 
surface,  then  to  lay  on  with  a  trowel  a 
certain  thickness  of  plaster;  next  to  assign 
a  place,  and  a  height  to  the  central  figure. 


whose  head,  upon  which  a  beam  of  light 
must  be  concentrated,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  rest 
of  the  figure,  as  the  rest  of  the  figure  is 
with  the  figures  around.  This  done,  the 
first  artist  gives  over  the  task  to  a  second, 
who  lays  down  a  foundation  of  red-brown 
paint,  and  to  whom  succeeds  a  third,  who 
adds,  exactly  as  his  predecessors  did  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  large  contributions  of 
red  and  blue  preparatory  to  the  crowning 
of  the  gigantic  Clirist  with  the  nimbus, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  traced  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, but  of  very  pi-imitive  construction. 
The  colours  are  laid  thickly  on,  take  a  long 
time  to  dry,  and  have  no  sort  of  harmony 
one  with  another.  The  interest  of  the 
process,  indeed,  consists  simply  in  its  being 
e^-idently  a  reproduction,  so  utterly  un- 
touched by  modern  art-knowledge,  of  the 
pi'ocesses  by  which  were  similarly  decorated 
those  cloisters,  for  centuries  fallen  into 
ruin,  that  were  inhabited  by  the  long-buried 
predecessors  of  these  mechanical  artists. 
And  yet,  amid  all  this  monotony,  a  few 
glimpses  of  genius  enlighten  the  general 
vacuity,  as  in  the  chief  church  of  Iviron, 
where  the  encaustic  paintings  in  the  choir 
are  of  rare  beauty,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  them  to  any  particular,  or  even 
to  the  same,  epoch,  and  where  the  doors 
are  of  exquisite  wood-work,  encrusted  with 
mother-of-pearl,  with  twisted  columns  of 
the  true  Byzantine  order,  and  exterior  walls 
of  reddish  brown.  But,  however  crude  the 
condition  of  art,  as  illustrated  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  may  be,  it  is, 
on  that  account,  all  the  more  historically 
interesting  as  indicating  a  time  when,  the 
antique  arts  being  destroyed,  a  new  system 
of  ideas  endeavoured,  by  the  humblest 
efforts,  to  replace  it,  and  ceased  to  grow 
almost  from  the  moment  when  it  was  born. 
The  Byzantine  school,  in  fact,  was  some- 
thing saved  from  the  wreck  Lif  the  ancient 
arts,  and  clumsily,  though  characteristically, 
adapted  to  new  purposes  some  new  ele- 
ments and  materials  mingling  with  the  old. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  marked  by 
much  development,  it  had,  nevertheless,  its 
seasons  of  growth  and  decay.  Perhaps  the 
close  of  the  third  century  may  be 
said  to  have  witnessed  its  perfection, 
and  that  of  the  seventh  century  its  down- 
fall. By  the  Emperors  of  C'Dnstantinople 
it  was,  in  the  first  year  of  their  gloi-y, 
greatly  encouraged ;  but  their  patronage 
fell  off  when  it  was  found  that  the  Monks 
of  Athos,  instead  of  caring  to  gild  heroic 
apotheoses  for  the  lords  ot  the  Lower 
Empire,  preferred  to  build  their  own 
churches,  and  paint  altar-pieces  for  them, 
with  saints,  and  martyi's,  and  bishops  in 
aureoles  and  mitres,  hardly  less  heavy  with 
the  precious  metal — which  their  friends  and 
families  sent  to  them  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia — than  if  they  had  been  of  solid 
gold,  encrusted  upon  the  painting.  Their 
isolation  and  obscurity  were  of  advantage 
to  them  in  one  respect.  There  were  no 
Dark  Ages  on  Mount  Athos :  it  never 
emerged  much  into  the  light ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  never  sank  entirely  in  the 
gloom ;  and  thus,  raw  and  rude  though 
their  art  may  have  been,  it  is  the  single 
incontestable  link  between  the  two  epochs. 
It  was  Christian  Art,  if  not  the  Christian 
Art  of  which  Italy,  in  after  times,  though 
still  owing  a  debt  to  these  mountain 
painters,  witnessed  so  marvellous  a  growth, 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  its  characte- 
ristic qualities,  we  may  not  greatly  regret 
the  inflexible  conservatism  of  its  professors. 
They  saw  Cimabue  corrected  by  Giotto, 
and  took  no  notice  of  either.  They  cared, 
indeed,  little  for  art  in  itself,  except  in  the 
senice  of  religion.  And  their  art,  like  a 
cast  taken  in  metal,  stands  immutably 
before  us,  as  it  did  in  the  second,  the  fourth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  centuries.     It 
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may,  as  a  result,  be  no  more  than  a  relic  to 
excite  the  admii'ation  of  the  antiquaiian 
artist,  or  the  curiosity  of  the  learned ;  yet 
it  has  its  history,  and  its  history  has  had  a 
meaning.  In  the  famous  Bologuese  Trea- 
tise we  find  revealed  many  of  the  arts 
which  these  inventive  and  adaptive  Monks 
of  the  Mountains  practised  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  general  crudity  of  their  work, 
it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  and 
vai-iety  of  their  tricks,  as  they  may  really 
be  described,  in  producing  effects  which,  be 
it  remembered,  they  at  first  produced  only 
for  themselves,  and  not  for  pilgrims,  whose 
donations  might  swell  the  total  of  the 
monastic  mouey-bos.  It  is  ciu-ious  to  read, 
in  the  records  of  these  time-worn  establish- 
ments, keeping  out  of  the  general  world  as 
they  did,  how  the  Byzantine  brethren 
sought  to  preseiwe  their  secrets  intact,  and 
especially  theii-  use  of  gold  in  pictm-es.  The 
early  Italian  frescoes,  as  they  are  called, 
were,  it  is  well  known,  adorned  with  gold 
leaf;  the  same  decoration,  indeed,  was  ex- 
tended to  miniatures,  and,  sul.isequently, 
even  to  paintings  in  oil ;  and,  indeed,  this 
use  of  the  precious  metal,  invented  on 
Mount  Athos,  became  universal  until 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio  discovereil  a  method 
of  imitating  gold  in  colours.  The  monks, 
however,  went  on  their  way;  they  could 
discriminate  between  the  damp  and  the  dry 
waUs  on  which  their  pictures  were  to  be 
hung;  they  tried  a  thousand  experiments, 
all  preserved  among  themselves  as  "  mys- 
teries," and  a  nimbus  has  been  found,  in  a 
chapel  decorated  by  a  gift  from  the 
brethren  of  the  Macedonian  hill,  in  which 
a  thick  inci-ustation  of  gold-dust  was  depo- 
sited upon  a  layer  of  Italian  wax.  Seven 
thousand  leaves  were  used,  on  the  Byzantine 
principle,  in  "  painting"  the  chapel  of  St. 
Jacopo  of  Pistoia,  and  the  Eastern  method 
becanie  to  costly,  us  applied  to  pictures, 
that,  in  later  days,  an  adulteration  of  quick- 
silver, tin,  and  sulphur  was  detected  in  the 
nimbi  of  the  Virgin  at  Bologna.  The 
Athos  artists,  too,  had  their  secrets  in  other 
directions,  which  they  varied,  while,  as  we 
have  said,  never  diverging  from,  so  to  call 
it,  the  original  pattern  and  inspiration  of 
theii-  art.  They  made  use,  in  painting,  of 
wax  and  caustic  potash,  always,  however, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  gold  to  crown  the 
Madonna  or  the  Christ,  or  to  make  a  halo 
shine  around  the  head  of  the  Saint;  and 
one  of  their  exploded  methods  is  still  prac- 
tised, to  a  modified  extent,  in  the  studios  of 
Pai-ma.  With  them,  again,  originated  some 
other  inventions,  which  have  made  their- 
way  and  their  renown  in  the  world.  Niello, 
the  damascening  of  Jlilanese  armour ;  the 
rose  and  purple  dyes  applied  to  wool  ; 
painting  in  oil  on  wood ;  the  mineral  blue 
used  by  Titian  ;  the  "  Hebrew  white"  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors  and  rivals  ;  and, 
following  the  tradition,  Corregio's  mantle 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  "  the  blue  drapery 
was  the  thickness  of  a  five  franc  piece  above 
the  rest  of  the  picture" — all  these  lessons 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  really  pve- 
Raffelle  Monks  of  the  Macedonian  hill, 
whom  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  permitted 
to  continue  at  peace,  in  their  charities  and 
their  labours — the  latter  being  chiefly  re- 
markable, as  we  have  already  suggested, 
because  by  them  was  originated  Byzantine 
art,  whatever  its  worth,  while,  by  them. 
Byzantine  art  has  been  so  far  preserved 
that  we  know  precisely  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 


CONCRETE    SLAB    COTTAGES   AND 

OTHER  BUILDINGS. 
lU'R.  W.  H.  LASCELLES,  of  Bunhill-row, 
Fiusbury,  as  our  readers  may  know,  is 
the  patentee  of  a  species  of  concrete  slab 


•  sketches  for  Cottai;e3  .ind  Other  Buildings  to  bf>  con- 
sti-ucted  ou  the  patent  cement  sl!ib  system  of  W  H 
I.ASCELLES.  from  sketches  by  R.  Koemak  Shaw,  R  A.  • 
drawn  by  Maheice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.E.A. 


before  referred  to  in  these  pages.  He  has 
erected  several  blocks  of  cottages  with  the 
material  at  Croydon,  and  we  believe  the 
earliest  of  them,  built  in  1875,  has  stood  well, 
and  has  always  been  let  to  respectable  ten- 
ants. But  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lascelles  has 
not  stopped  here.  He  has  wisely  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  slab  system  of  building 
can  be  employed  in  an  artistic  manner,  and 
that  it  admits  of  as  much  picturesqueness 
and  effect  as  the  older  materials  at  our  com- 
mand. Under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  for 
Cottages  and  other  Buildings,"  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  published  a  series  of  designs 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  showing  the 
application  of  the  patent  cement  slab  sys- 
tem. These  have  been  well  drawn  by  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  com- 
prise about  thirty  plates  of  subjects,  each 
being  illustrated  by  a  perspective  sketch, 
a  ground  and  chamber  plans.  They  foi-m 
an  architectural  work  of  illustrations  from 
sketches  by  one  of  our  most  popular  archi- 
tects— an  acknowledged  master  of  the  later 
domestic  English  styles — though  in  some 
of  them  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  author- 
ship. The  subjects  comprise  chiefly  work 
men's  and  middle-class  cottages,  single  and 
in  groups,  game-keepers'  and  entrance 
lodges,  bungalows,  small  villa  residences, 
besides  a  workmen's  hall,  and  sketches  for 
a  cottage  hospital,  almshouses,  chapel  school, 
and  a  small  mission  chiu-ch.  The  cottages 
r;inge  from  the  one-story  "  But  and  Ben 
of  the  north  to  the  two- story  single  or 
double  cottage,  and  are  well  suited  for  erec- 
tion in  rural  localities,  suburban  and  agri 
cultural  districts,  or  where  the  services  of 
the  skilled  bricklayer  and  plasterer  are  not 
readily  obtained.  For  the  growing  require- 
ments of  manufacturing  towns,  for 
agricultural  districts,  and  especially  for 
exportation  to  our  colonies,  we  can  scarc&ly 
conceive  a  more  appropriate  kind  of  luiild- 
ing — so  light,  so  easily  transported,  and  so 
thoroughly  impervious  to  the  weather. 
Walls  are  erected  upon  a  similar  plan  to 
those  tile-hung.  Uprights  of  3  to  4in. 
square,  about  3ft.  apart,  tenoned  to  a 
sUl-piece  resting  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  form 
the  framework.  Upon  these  studs  or  up- 
rights the  concrete  slabs  are  screwed.  These 
are  about  3ft.  by  2ft.,  IJin.  thick,  and  the 
face  side,  placed  outwards,  can  be  "  rough 
cast,"  or  cast  to  resemble  waU  tiles, 
and  the  inside  papered  or  painted.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  the  system  is  the 
facility  of  execution  afforded;  the  brick- 
layer and  plasterer  are  not  required ;  a  car- 
penter has  only  to  be  instructed  in  framing 
the  studwork,  and  the  patentee  guarantees 
to  instruct  beginnei-s  by  sending  a  foreman 
and  charging  merely  his  time  at  Is.  per  hour, 
besides  expenses.  Opening  the  book  before 
us,  we  pick  out  at  random  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  artist  has  indicated  how  the 
material  may  be  applied.  The  first  is  a 
"  But  and  Ben,"  or  a  workman's  cottage 
— which  we  illustrate — after  the  Scotch 
model,  consisting  of  a  "  but  "  or  living 
room  about  1-ift.  by  lift.,  with  a  box  or  bed 
recess  screened  by  a  curtain,  a  larder,  a 
"  ben,"  or  back  room,  with  bed  recess,  and  a 
porch ;  scullery,  coal,  ashes,  &c.,  under  a 
leauto  roof.  The  whole  is  very  simply 
treated  under  one  span,  the  lean-to  and  gable 
end  being  relieved  by  framed  timber.  The 
design  has  been  ei-ected  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  A  similar  treatment  is  given 
of  a  double  cottage,  in  which  recesses  at 
the  side  of  rooms  are  provided  for  a  chest, 
and  two  recesses  for  beds.  For  these 
single-story  dwellings  the  material  seems 
admirably  adapted,  and  the  plans  given 
are  generally  compact  and  economical.  De- 
signs for  cottages  of  two  stories  are  shown 
— these  generally  partake  of  the  ordinary 
features  of  half-timbered  houses  with 
oversailiug  tile-hung  upper  stories ;  indeed, 
there  is  little  that  is  special  to  the  material 
about  them,  though  they  all'  bear  evidence 


of  artistic  grouping  of  parts.  We  notice 
particularly  a  double  "  But  and  Ben  Cot- 
tage," with  lean-to  for  scullery  and  out- 
offices,  and  bed  recesses ;  a  pair  of  work- 
men's cottages  ;  a  group  of  three  cottages, 
with  two  bedi'ooms  each,  in  which  the  lower 
story  is  of  timber  fiUing-in  with  slal5-hung 
upiper  story ;  a  group  of  four  cottages  having 
three  bedrooms  each ;  a  block  of  five  cottages 
of  two  bedrooms ;  and  a  row  of  four-roomed 
cottages  suitable  for  a  village.  We  think 
the  group  of  five  cottages  and  the  row  are 
more  successful  examples  of  the  concrete 
slab  system  than  those  in  which  much  half- 
timbering  has  been  shown.  The  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  these  are  clever  as  regards 
the  entrances.  "  A  Pair  of  Workmen's  Cot- 
tages," semi-detached,  is  very  picturesque 
and  suitable  ;  and  the  pair  of  cottages  for  a 
rural  site,  with  the  wide-panelled  spaces  of 
the  lower  story,  lends  itself  well  to  the  con- 
crete construction.  On  another  plate  we 
have  an  entrance  lodge,  simple  in  plan  and 
appropriate,  but,  we  presume,  the  lower 
story  is  of  l.irickwork — at  least,  it  is  shown 
so.  This  design  is  on  view  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Coming  to  the  designs  for 
larger  residences,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  author's  treatment  is  less  success- 
ful. Thus  the  design  for  a  small  detached 
villa  residence,  though  admirable  for  brick, 
is  scarcely  characteristic  of  cement-slab 
construction;  the  "  middle-class  cottages" 
are  better,  and  the  treatment  is  suited  (see 
our  illustration).  The  fact,  is  we  lose  the 
motive  for  this  kind  of  constniction  in  large 
buildings,  or  in  which  more  solid  materials 
are  necessary.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  brick  should  not  be  combined  with 
this  cement  slabwork,  and  a  good  example 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  "  Workman's  Vil- 
lage Hall."  The  designer  and  draughtsman 
have,  in  their  effort  to  produce  picturesque 
grouping  and  contrast  of  parts,  ignored  the 
material,  and  we  look  upon  many  of  the 
designs  as  quite  as  suitalile  for  brick  and 
timber  as  for  the  patent  slab.  We  note  the 
"  Shooting-box,"  the  "  Sea-side  Bungalow  " 
and  designs  for  smoking-room  and  boat- 
house  as  some  of  the  best  in  the  collection 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  material. 
Thus  the  sea-side  bungalow  could  be  framed 
and  filled  in  with  slab,  or  the  studwork 
could  be  formed  as  cement  panelling.  The 
plan  of  the  latter  has  been  arranged  with 
particular  regard  to  the  prospect  or  Wew  of 
the  sea,  the  windows  being  so  placed  as 
to  command  views  thereof.  In  the  Boat 
House  tlie  whole  superstructure  is  light,  and 
rests  upon  posts,  and  its  construction  in  a 
light  material  is  well  adapted  to  the  slab 
system.  Among  other  designs  of  merit  we 
may  mention  a  block  of  almshouses,  a  small 
stable  and  coachman's  cottage,  a  cottage 
hospital,  aud  a  small  mission  church  for  80 
worshippers — the  latter  will  be  found  among 
our  illustrations,  and  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  capabilities  of  concrete  and  timber  for 
structm-es  of  an  unpretending  class.  We 
may  say,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lascelles' 
pleasing  sketches  are  equally  applicable  to 
concrete  construction  of  all  kinds  as  well 
as  to  brick  and  timber.  There  is  nothing 
about  them  to  suggest  what  they  really 
pretend  to  be — walls  of  slab ;  the  window- 
frames  are  flush  with  the  outside  of  the 
studwork — in  fact,  the  studs  actually  answer 
the  purpose  of  frames  ;  and,  in  looking  at 
some  of  the  sketches,  we  may  imagine  we 
had  before  us  some  of  the  charming  com- 
binations of  half-timbered  work  to  be  found 
in  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Sussex. 
We  might  consider  this  lack  of  individu- 
ality in  the  designs  before  us  as  a  defect, 
but  there  is  much  in  the  common  attributes 
of  brickwork  and  timber  that  is  appropriate 
to  concrete  building.  We  will  not  assert 
that  the  executed  example  will  quite  come 
up  to  the  sketch ;  much  is  due  to  the 
artist,  and  we  hope  that  the  erection  of 
designs  of  this  class  will  be  entrusted  to 
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au  architect.  In  the  grouping,  roofs,  and 
chimneys,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  econo- 
mise, and  the  biingalow  and  one- span  forms 
of  roof  shown  in  the  earlier  designs  are  well 
adapted  for  the  piii-pose,  and  might  become 
suggestive  of  new  combinations.  We  are 
sorry  that  no  descriptive  text  is  given,  and 
that  nothing  as  regards  cost  has  been 
hinted  at ;  this  is  an  omission  that  might 
be  supplied.  We  should  judge  that  some 
of  the  simpler  designs  shown  might  be 
executed,  imder  favourable  circumstances, 
for  at  least  from  1-5  to  2tt  percent,  less  than 
brickwork,  as  there  are  several  points  where 
expense  could  be  saved.  Thus,  as  regards 
the  carpenter's  work,  just  one-half  the 
usual  number  of  studs  is  saved,  no  bracing 
is  required,  intelligent  laboiu'ers  might  be 
tiiught  to  screw  up  the  slabs  on  the  walls 
and  floors ;  the  windows  and  doors  can  be 
fixed  to  the  quartering,  and,  where  a  num- 
ber of  cottages  are  built  together,  the  saving 
in  carriage  would  be  consideraljle  as 
the  slabs  occupy  less  space  than  bricks,  and 
six  of  Mr.  Lascelles'  walls  arc  only  equal  to 
one  brick  wall.  The  "  But  and  Ben  "  we 
illustrate  could  probably  be  built  for  £100 
in  this  material,  though,  of  course,  circum- 
stances and  locality  must  be  considei-ed. 
Under  the  system  of  Mr.  Lascelles  the 
timber  framework  in  the  gables  and  sides 
can  be  cast  in  the  slab  form  and  placed  hi 
siiu.  We  do  not  approve  as  thoroughly 
honest  this  imitation  of  woodwork — we 
should  pi-efer  the  real  timbering;  but 
it  is  fail"  to  observe  that  the  system  may  be 
employed  in  a  legitimate  and  artistic  man- 
ner by  relieving  the  wall  faces  and  throwing 
them  into  panels  or  any  kind  of  surface 
relief  or  decoration ;  and  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  a  few  designs  showing  such  a 
mode  of  treatment.  The  slabs,  as  we 
have  said,  can  be  used  in  floors  and  I'oofs — 
in  fact,  everywhere  ;  and  the  great  piecu- 
liarity  of  the  principle  is  that  it  simplifies 
construction  and  reduces  the  demand  for 
skQled  labour.  We  have,  therefore,  satis- 
faction in  recommending  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  landowners,  speculators, 
and  the  profession  generally,  where  economy 
is  an  object.  In  the  book  under  review  we 
have  a  series  of  artistic  designs  suitable  for 
any  material  than  specially  applicable  for 
the  particular  system  intended,  and  we 
believe  the  book  will  do  good  service  as  the 
pioneer  of  a  new  and  more  artistic  era  of 
concrete  building.  We  must  add  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  excellent  photo-lithographic 
reproductions  printed  by  Mr.  J.  Akerman. 
The  work  is  in  quarto  form,  the  perspective 
views  and  plans  being  drawn  on  a  large  and 
hitelligible  scale.  The  examples  we  illus- 
trate are  more  or  less  reduced. 


THE    CHESnSTRT    OP    BUILDING 
MATERIALS.— VIII. 

WOODS. 

T^HE  term  ivood  may  be  said  to  include  aU 
-*-  substances  containing  woody  fibre 
which  are  used  in  anyway  by  the  builder — 
as  timbers,  ropes,  and  cords  made  of  flax  or 
hemp,  felt,  ifcc. ;  but  we  shall  at  present 
confine  our  attention  to  the  first-named 
material  as  employed  by  the  carpenter  or 
joiner.  Timbers  for  building  purposes  are 
derived  from  two  great  classes  of  trees,  one 
of  which  has  the  stem  solid  throughout,  and 
supplies  the  carpenter  with  planks  and 
balks  of  timber,  and  the  joiner  with 
thinner  boards  or  battens.  Trees  belonging 
to  this  class  are  termed  Exogens  or  outward- 
growers,  the  newest  layers  of  wood  being 
those  furthest  from  the  centre.  The  other 
class  includes  trees  which  have  hollow 
stems,  such  as  the  bamboo,  date  palm,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  wliieh  are  termed 
Endogens  or  inwcrd-gi-ojvers,  and  from  their 
character  can  only  be  used  in  their  entu-ety, 
and  cannot  be  cut  up  into  thin  phinks.    It 


is  chiefly  to  the  Exogens  that  we  must  look 
for  our  supply  of  wood  for  building  pur- 
poses, especially  in  cold  or  temperate 
i-cgious,  although  in  some  tropical  countries, 
where  these  trees  do  not  grow,  the  Endo- 
gens  supply  a  very  sei-viceable  matei'ial  for 
building  purposes. 

If  we  cut  across  the  stem  of  an  exogenous 
tree  we  find  that  its  softest  part  is  on  the 
outside,  immediately  under  the  bark,  while 
the  centre  is  generally  very  hard  if  the  tree 
is  in  sound  condition.  The  centre,  or  heart 
wood,  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  through  this  that  the  sap  rises  from 
the  roots  to  the  branches  and  leaves.  The 
sap  consists  of  fluids  and  gases  absorbed 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots,  and  drawn  up 
through  the  cells  which  form  the  material  of 
the  tree.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphorus,  and 
water,  with  other  elements  often  in  minute 
proportions.  The  water  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, forming,  as  it  does,  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  nitrogen  found  in  wood 
is  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  is  essential  to 
the  gTowth  of  the  tree,  while  the  carbon  is 
chiefly  absorbed  by  the  leaves  from  the 
atmosphere. 

The  sap  having  passed  through  the  inner 
wood  of  the  tree,  from  the  root  to  the 
leaves,  becomes  completely  changed  in 
character  and  composition  by  giving  off 
oxygen  from  the  leaves  and  absorbing 
carbon  from  the  air  through  the  same 
means.  With  the  carbon  thus  obtained  the 
sap  descends  by  the  outer  portion  of  the 
branches  and  stem  which  immediately 
underlies  the  bark,  depositing  a  new  layer 
of  woody  fibre  on  the  outside  of  that  of  the 
p^■e^^ous  year,  so  that  the  tree  is  increased 
in  diameter  while  the  inner  wood  is  pi'essed 
more  tightly  together,  and  becomes  harder 
and  harder  every  season.  By  cutting  across 
the  stem  of  a  tree  the  wood  can  be  seen  in 
distinct  layers,  each  of  which  indicates  a 
single  year's  growth  ;  the  inner  part  being 
generally  darker  in  colour,  as  well  as  hai-der 
and  more  compact,  than  the  outer.  The 
bark  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  newly- 
formed  wood,  the  outer  portion  of  the  bark 
splitting  up  and  dropping  off  each  yeai%  to 
allow  of  the  enlargement  of  the  circum- 
ference, while  the  inner  bark  takes  its 
place.  The  amount  of  sapwood,  or  new 
deposit,  which  is  foimd  in  full-grown  trees, 
differs  very  materially,  according  to  their 
characters,  the  fir  having  more  than  the 
oak,  and  the  oak  more  than  the  chesnut ; 
the  proportions  being  neai-ly  as  the  numbers 
4,  3,  and  1. 

If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  a  very 
thin  slice  cut  from  a  piece  of  wood,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  fibres  united 
together,  and  that  these  are  made  up  of 
minute  cells  or  cellular  tissue,  encrusted  with 
layers  of  woody  matter,  which  fills  them  up, 
and  renders  the  material  hard  and  solid. 
The  tissue  of  the  cells  consists  of  a  material 
known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of  Celhdin, 
while  the  incrusting  substance  with  which 
they  are  more  or  less  filled  is  termed  Lignin. 
Cellulin  forms  the  basis  of  the  tissue  of  all 
plants,  and  when  pure,  as  in  cotton,  linen, 
elder  pith,  &c.,  contains  only  the  three  ele- 
ments carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in 
certain  fixed  proportions ;  is  tasteless  and 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  oils. 
It  has  a  higlier  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  can  be  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  weak  acids  having  very  little  eft'ect 
upon  it,  although  more  upon  newly-formed 
wood  than  on  the  o'der.  Dilute  alkalies  do 
not  act  upon  cellulin,  but  when  concen- 
trated they  gradually  destroy  its  texture. 

Lignin  or  woody  fibre,  which  is  always 
found  incrusting  the  cells  of  trees,  and 
gives  hardness  to  the  wood,  has  a  different 
composition  to  cellulin,  and  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  kinds  of  wood.  It  is 
found  to  exist  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 


heart-wood  of  trees,  and  tlic  harder  the 
wood  the  greater  the  quantity  of  lignum ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  alkalis ;  water  saturated  with  chlorine 
gas  will  also  readily  dissolve  it,  while  sul- 
phuric acid  chars  it.  Lignin  is  generally 
found  mixed  with  some  resinous  matters 
which  give  colour  and  inflammability  to  the 
wood.  Saline  matters  are  also  found  in  the 
woody  fibre,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen. 

Albumen  is  a  substance  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  nearly  all  plants,  but 
especially  in  the  soft  sapwood  which  has 
been  recently  formed  on  the  outer  portion 
of  growing  trees.  This  material  closely 
resembles  in  its  chemical  composition  and 
other  properties  the  animal  albumen  ob- 
tained in  a  nearly  pure  state  from  white  of 
egg.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  small  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  being 
from  the  nature  of  its  composition  more 
liable  to  decomposition  than  any  other  part 
of  the  tree.  If  heated  to  150^  Fah.  it  be- 
comes coagulated,  and  is  then  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alkalis.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  poisonous  substance  known  as 
corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury), 
which,  when  combined  with  albumen,  pre- 
vents its  decomposition. 

Water  forms  an  important  constituent  in 
all  kinds  of  wood,  in  which  it  exists  partly 
in  chemical  union  with  the  other  elements 
— carbon  and  nitrogen — and  partly  in  what 
is  termed  the  hygroscopic  form,  or  capable 
of  being  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
evaporation  or  drying.  More  water  is 
generally  found  in  soft  than  in  hard  wood, 
beech  containing  about  19  per  cent. ;  oak, 
35  per  cent. ;  white  fir,  37  per  cent. ;  and 
red  fir,  4.5  per  cent,  of  water.  When  wood  is 
heated  to  130"  Fah..  the  hygroscopic  water 
is  driven  off,  and  the  wood  is  then  said  to 
be  dried. 

Carbon  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood, 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  closed 
vessel,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  other  elements. 
The  proportion  in  different  wood  varies  con- 
siderably, oak  containing  50  per  cent.,  and 
beech  about  40  per  cent,  of  this  element. 

Turpentine  is  a  kind  of  gum  which  exudes 
from  many  of  the  pines  and  firs  when  in  a 
growing  state,  especially  if  incisions  are 
made  in  the  stem ;  and  when  subjected  to 
the  process  of  distillation  the  hydrocarbon 
called  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  mixing  of  painters"  colours, 
and,  being  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only,  it  is  a  highly  inflammable  material. 
The  solid  residue  after  distUlatiou  of  crude 
turpentine  is  the  gum  termed  resin,  which 
is  much  used  by  plumbers  in  soldering. 
The  exudation  of  turpentine  will  continue 
in  some  pine  wood  long  after  it  has  been  cut 
down,  especially  when  exposed  to  heat. 
Such  woods  are  also  difficult  to  work  with 
the  tool  on  account  of  the  toughness  and 
resistance  which  the  resin  imparts,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  well  adapted  to  the  finer 
work  of  the  joiner,  although  highly  valuable 
for  the  rougher  purposes  of  the  cai-penter, 
since  those  woods  which  contain  much  tur- 
pentine are  generally  strong  and  dm-able, 
this  substance  being  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  as  it  contains  no  nitrogen  is  not 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  or  water. 
Oil  of  tm-pentine  is  a  great  solvent  of  gums 
and  resins,  with  which  it  combines  to  make 
varnishes ;  and  as  it  also  unites  freely  with 
fixed  oils  it  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the 
mixing  of  oil  paints. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid  is  an  astringent 
principle  found  in  several  trees,  but  more 
especially  in  the  oak.  It  has  the  property 
of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with 
albumen,  which  enables  it  to  prevent  putre- 
faction taking  place  in  the  wood.  The 
durability    of  oak  when    employed    as    a 
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building  material  may  bo  considered  to 
depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  pro- 
portion of  tannic  acid  whicli  it  contains ; 
but,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  oak  wood 
should  not  be  seasoned  by  soaking  for  any 
considerable  time  in  water,  which  might 
dissolve  out  a  portion  of  this  substance,  and 
render  it  more  liable  to  decay. 

If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron,  as  the  sul- 
phate, is  poured  on  wood  containing  tannic 
acid  it  will  turn  to  a  bluish-black.  Rusty 
iron  nails  when  inserted  in  oak  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  blackening  the  wood. 

Decay  is  a  process  which  commences  in 
timber  with  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  substances,  in  which  a  fermen- 
tation is  set  up,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
nitrogen,  of  which  element  albumen  contains 
16  per  cent.  The  decay  of  the  wood  takes 
place  by  its  absorbing  oxygen  frcjm  the  air 
and  exhaling  carbonic  acid  and  water,  so 
that  the  solid  part  crumbles  down  into  a 
soft  brown  vegetable  mould  or /liu/nts,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than 
is  found  in  the  undecayed  wood.  Since  the 
sapwood  of  a  tree  contains  more  albumen 
than  any  other  part,  it  is  in  this  that  the 
decay  usually  begins,  as,  by  being  more 
spongy  and  less  dense  than  the  older  wood, 
it  admits  air  more  freely,  and  so  facilitates 
the  progress  of  the  fennentation.  The 
albumen  by  its  decomposition  also  aifords  a 
fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  fungi,  the 
spores  of  which  are  always  floating  about 
imseen  in  the  air,  and  when  deposited  in  a 
favourable  soil  will  grow  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  living  upon  the  juices  of  the  wood, 
and  by  absorbing  all  its  moisture  leaving  it 
in  a  dry  and  powdery  condition.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  decay  it  is  necessary 
that  as  much  of  the  sap  and  water  should 
be  got  rid  of  as  possible,  which  may  be  done 
by  soaking  for  a  few  days  in  water,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  air,  or 
by  applying  a  moderate  degree  of  artificial 
heat.  Coating  wood  with  an  impervious 
substance,  such  as  tar  or  paint,  prevents  to 
some  ex  cent  the  action  of  the  air  in  pro- 
ducing decomposition ;  but  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  preserving  wood  is  to  steep 
it  in  a  material  called  kreasoie  obtained  from 
coal  or  wood  tar.  It  is  to  this  material  that 
wood-smoke  owes  its  pungent  odour  and 
antiseptic  properties,  and  when  mixed  with 
albumen  it  causes  its  immediate  coagula- 
tion, so  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  of 
antiseptics.  The  pi-ocess  teriaeiliyanizinij 
is  satui  ating  the  wood  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  corrosive  suhlimate  (chloride  of  mercury'), 
which,  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  albumen,  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  its  decomposition. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CARKARA    MARBLE. 

CAERAEA  MAEBLE,  so  named  from  a  town 
in  Northern  Italy,  where  it  is  quarried,  is 
a  fine  white  saccharine  limestone.  It  is  an 
oolite  much  altered  by  plutonic  .action,  and  its 
purity  and  te.xture  have  made  it  a  valuable 
material  to  the  sculptor.  There  are  upwaras 
of  thirty  quarries  in  Carrara,  but  only  a  few 
furnish  the  statuary  marble  under  this  name. 
This  marble  is  not  suited  for  external  uses.  We 
may  mention  the  decay  of  the  group  of  Queen 
Anne  in  front  of  St.  Paul's,  erected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  and  the  statue  of 
King  George  III.,  which  also  had  to  be  removed 
owing  to  its  decomposed  surface.  Several  other 
instances  of  the  perishable  nature  of  Carrara 
marble  may  be  cited.  The  "  Sicilian  "  or  the 
Eavaocione  marble  has  supplanted  it  for  out-of- 
door  uses. 

CARYATIDES. 
A  term  derived  from  Caryatis,  literally  a 
woman  of  Carys,  and  applied  to  female 
figures  used  as  columns.  Many  hypotheses  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  has  been  given,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  Greek  artists  em- 
ployed the  female  Caryata;  in  their  national 
costume  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 


defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Caryoe  having  ioined  the  latter  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae.  The  male  prisoners  were  slain, 
and  representations  of  them  had  been  made  by 
the  Greek  sculptors  under  the  name  "  Persians," 
and  were  employed  as  columns ;  and  figures 
representing  the  women  in  captivity  were  after- 
wards used  for  a  like  purpose.  Another  and 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  term  is  that 
at  Caryaj  there  was  a  temple  to  the  goddess, 
Diana  Caryatis,  and  that  at  her  temple  and 
statue  the  Lacedemonian  virgins  celebrated  an 
anniversary  festival.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  statues  called  "  Caryatides  " 
were  used  about  the  temples  of  this  goddess, 
and  that  they  were  really  representations  of 
the  virgins  engaged  in  her  worship.  In  the 
Pandroscum  representations  of  virgins  are  seen ; 
these  were  probably  Canephorig,  who  assisted 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.  The  best 
examples  are  those  used  at  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  copied  in  the  church 
of  St.  Pancras  in  the  Euston-road.  In  this 
instance  it  will  be  noticed  the  figures  in  the 
return  sides  face  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  under  the  front  entablature,  and  not 
sideways. 

"  C.  L.  B."  writes  : — "  Gwilt  leaving  the 
question  open  from  whence  the  Greeks  gained 
the  idea  of  placing  figures  to  support  an  en- 
tablature, gives  us  another  and  perhaps  more 
probable  story  in  support  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.  He  considers  the  female  figures  to  repre- 
sent virgins  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
There  are  various  accounts  explaining  why  the 
name  of  the  goddess  is  linked  with  that  of  the 
town.  One  is  simply  that  Artemis  was  wor- 
shipped there,  and  the  town  possessed  a  temple 
of  that  goddess.  Another  claims  an  origin 
quite  distinct  from  the  Laconian  city ;  it  is 
this  : — Some  virgins  threatened  with  danger 
while  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  goddess,  took 
refuge  beneath  a  nut-tree  (^apva),  and  in 
memory  of  their  deliverance  raised  a  temple  to 
Artemis  Caryatis.  His  theory  seems  more 
probable  than  that  of  Vitruvius,  and  is  sup- 
portedby  variousauthors('Gwilt,'  p. 70).  When 
or  how  the  statues  themselves  first  came  to  be 
used  in  this  way  by  the  Greeks  we  cannot 
determine.  We  know  they  were  used  in  Egypt 
and  India  long  before  any  reliable  history  of 
Greece  begins.  The  idea  may  have  been  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  and  so  have  been 
taken  by  the  Ionic  and  other  colonies  then  under 
the  Persian  sway,  and  thus  the  new  fashion 
would  spread  through  the  Athenian  empire  and 
the  whole  of  Greece ;  this  view  would  also 
account  for,  in  some  degree,  the  name  of  Persians 
given  to  the  male  figures.  Atlantes  and  Tela- 
mones  are  but  other  names  signifying  anything 
that  supports  a  weight  or  burden.  The  best 
known  examples  in  Greece  are  those  in  the 
Erectheum  at  Athens.  The  temple  of  Zeus,  at 
Acragos,  also  shows  them.  They  were  copied 
also  in  many  Eomau  buildings." 

"  J.  A."  sends  the  following  : — "  Caryatides 
are  female  figures  employed  in  architecture  in 
place  of  columns.  Vitruvius  attributes  the 
origin  of  Caryatid  figures  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Caryoe,  a  city  of  Pelop- 
onnesus, taking  part  with  the  Persians  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  their  consequent 
punishment.  The  men  were  slain,  the 
women  carried  into  captivity,  and  their  igno- 
miny was  perpetuated  by  the  employment  of 
figures,  similar  to  the  women  of  Caryee,  in 
place  of  columns.  The  use  of  these  figures 
appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  date  of 
the  above  story.  Like  many  other  forms  of 
art,  they  were  most  probably  drawn  from 
Egypt.  Six  beautiful  Caryatid  figures  were 
employed  in  the  Pandrosion — one  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  were 
on  the  southern  portico — four  in  front  and  one 
on  each  flank.  (The  northern  portico  had  six 
Ionic  columns  placed  as  the  Caryatid  figures — 
viz.,  four  in  front  and  one  on  each  flank.)  The 
Caryatid  figures  were  placed  on  a  basement 
and  supported  an  enriched  entablature.  One 
of  the  figures  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Elgin  collection.  The  execution  of 
this  figure  is  very  fine,  its  height  is  7ft.  9in." 

CASE    HARDENINO. 

The  process  of  imparting  a  steel  surface  to 
iron  goods.  See  Dr.  Ure's  "Dictionary,"  Clarke's 
"  Manual,"  &c. 


CASEMENT. 

A  hinged  frame,  generally  glazed,  fitted  to 
window  openings.  The  point  of  most  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  a  casement 
window  is  the  close-fitting  and  weather-tight 
qualities  of  the  bottom  rail  and  meeting  stiles. 
Unless  great  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  of 
fitting  in  the  rebates  no  ordinary  casement  is 
safe  against  driving  rain.  Casements  are  gene- 
rally hung  to  solid  wrought  frames  with  oak- 
sunk  weathered  and  throated  sills,  and  vary 
from  liin.  to  2Jin.  in  thickness.  The  casements 
may  be  of  deal,  wainscot  Honduras  or  Spanish 
mahogany,  and  in  the  specifications  it  is  usual 
to  describe  their  thickness,  whether  moulded, 
ovolo,  or  astragal  and  hoUow ;  if  with  margin 
lights,  transoms ;  their  hanging,  which  is 
usually  with  4in.  iron  or  brass  butts  ;  the  mode 
of  fastening,  whether  by  any  patent,  or  with 
espagnolette  bolts ;  if  with  weather  bars,  &c. 
Joints  :  For  ordinary  casements  the  sUl  should 
be  well  throated,  the  hanging  stiles  should  be 
oTooved,  and  corresponding  beads  should  be 
let  into  the  casement  frame.  Besides  these  pre- 
cautions the  meeting  stiles  should  interlock 
into  each  other — that  is,  the  rebate  should  be 
formed  with  a  hook  joint,  so  that  the  rain  should 
be  checked  in  its  direct  progress  through  the 
joint.  Outward-opening  casements  are  the  best 
to  insure  imperviousness  to  the  wet.  Sometimes 
a  fillet  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  stiles  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  wet,  and  a  weather-board  is  fixed  to 
the  bottom  rail  to  throw  off  the  wet.  One  or 
two  modes  of  forming  the  meeting  stiles  and 


u- 


sill  we  give  in  the  margin,  A  and  B  being  a 
section  of  the  frame  and  stiles,  and  Fig.  C  the 
bottom  rail,  fitting  into  a  rebate  with  grooved 
nosing  over  the  sill.  Sometimes  the  meeting 
stiles  are  made  to  fit  as  a  hinged  joint,  and  the 
leaves  are  then  closed  together.  Fastenings: 
An  espagnolette  bolt  is  necessary  for  large  in- 
ward-opening casements,  or  a  shifting  plate 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  casements,  and 
made  to  fit  into  a  groove  in  each  stile  by  the 
handle  in  closing.  A  water  bar  for  the  bottom 
rail  is  also  necessary.  The  French  are  ingenious 
in  their  casements,  and  by  adopting  the  round 
and  hollow  or  hinge  joint,  the  two  leaves,  when 
closed,  press  against  each  other  and  into  the 
frames,  thus  tightening  the  joints.  For 
examples  of  casements  we  refer  our  readers  to 
various  details  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Building  New.s,  and  to  our  "  Inter- 
communication "  columns,  where  numerous 
hints  have  been  given. 

CASTLE. 

From  the  Latin  Castellum.  The  principal 
parts  of  a  castle  comprise  the  fosse  or  ditch, 
with  its  bridges,  which  encompassed  the  build- 
ings ;  the  valla  or  embankments  upon  which 
the  walls  rise;  the  barbican,  which  was  an  out- 
work of  the  castle,  and  usually  a  strong  wall  or 
raised  mound  or  tower;  the  gatehouse  fiauked 
by  towers  and  crowned  by  machicola- 
tions, through  which  heavy  materials  were 
dropped  on  the  assailants  ;  the  "  outer 
ballium  "  or  "  baUey,"  an  area  within  the  castle 
separated  from  the  "  inner  ballium,"  and  where 
the  stables  and  offices  were  placed,  and  the 
inner  ballium  used  by  the  owner  or  governor. 
There  was  a  "donjon"  or  keep  tower  placed 
within  or  at  one  corner  of  the  inner  ballium, 
which  formed  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  con- 
tained the  hall  and  state  apartments.  The 
chief  castles  in  England  are  the  Tower  of 
London,  Windsor,  Dover,  and  Norwich.  Of 
the  square  or  oblong  class  we  may  name  the 
Tower,  Canterbury,  Porchester,  Eochester, 
Colchester,  Dover,  Norwich,  Ludlow,  Oxford,' 
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Kioliinonrl,  ami  Corfe  Castles.  Of  the  round  or 
polygonal  class  are  Arunilol,  York,  Conis- 
burjrh,  Berkeley.  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Windsor, 
and  Durham,  (jundulph,  Uishop  of  Rochester, 
the  builder  of  its  castle,  introduced  many 
Norman  features,  though  to  the  Romans  we 
owe  the  plan,  the  battlements,  machicolations, 
and  open  g.alleries.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  "  Architecture  Militaire  "  in 
Viollet-le-Duc'.s  "  Dictionary,"  also  to  article 
"  Bastide,"  in  the  same  work  for  further  par- 
ticulars. The  charming  novelette  by  the  same 
author,  entitUd,  "The  Uistory  of  a  Fortress," 
contains  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  parts  of 
.1  castle.  See  our  review  of  this  work  in  the 
Building  News,  lS7fi,  also  articles  on  Caer- 
arwile,  p.  200:  Chirk,  p.  22:i  ;  Colchester,  451; 
Denbigh,  223  :  Goodrich,  110  ;  Hurstmonceaux, 
330  ;  Kilpeck,  1  IS  ;  Ludlow,  139;  Norm.an,  2.-)l  ; 
Nottingham,     104  ;    Windsor,     245,    in     Vol. 

xxxiir. 

"  J.  A."  refers  to  Burgh  Castle  and  Rich- 
borough  as  Roman  castles.  The  latter,  "  J.  A." 
says,  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  Roman  castle  con- 
structed in  this  i.^land,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  com- 
pleted  by  Severus.  Layers  of  Rom.an  tile  or 
brick  are  found  among  the  rubble  walling. 
Rochester  is  also  referred  to  as  a  fine  example 
of  a  Norm.an  castle.  We  may  remark  that 
much  controversy  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  Roman  or  Norman  origin  of  Colchester 
Castle,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ler's little  work  on  the  subiecfc  reviewed  in 
these  pages.  See  BniiDiNG  News,  p.  454,  Vol. 
XXXUI. 

CATACOMBS. 

"  J.  A."  sends  the  following  notes  : — "  Cata- 
combs are  subterraneous  excavations,  used  as 
vaults  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in 
those  countries  like  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 
where  there  are  extensive  beds  of  soft  tufa,  or 
of  some  other  stone,  which  is  easily  cut,  and 
which  is  adhesive  enough  not  to  fall  in.  The 
catacombs  of  Rome  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  used  as  burying  places  and  places  of 
worship.  Christian  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
paintings  have  been  found,  and  still  remain  in 
these  gloomy  crypts  ;  but  the  long  galleries  of 
these  catacombs,  which  twist  and  turn  in  a 
I'urious  manner,  are  generally  speaking  aliout 
Sft.  high  and  5ft.  wide ;  there  are  mostly  three 
tiers  of  graves  or  cells  running  lengthways, 
one  above  another  along  the  galleries,  and  in 
some  instances  there  are  two,  and  even  three, 
of  these  dark  galleries  bene.ath  one  another. 
According  to  the  guides,  the  galleries  run  for 
20  miles  under  the  ground.  Recent  explorers 
state  their  length  to  be  6  miles.  The  cata- 
combs of  Naples  are  cut  in  tufo  under  the  hill 
called  Capo  di  Monte,  and  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  Rome." 

CATENAET. 

From  Latin  Catena,  a  chain.  Tliis  is  the 
mechanical  curve  formed  by  a,  heavy  chain  of 
uniform  density  hanging  freely  from  its 
extremities.  It  has  been  considered  the  correct 
curve  for  an  equilibrated  arch,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  form  is  admirably  suited  for  an 
arch  sustaining  a  great  weight  at  the  crown. 
Bernouilli,  Galileo,  Huygens,  and  Leibnitz 
have  investigatsd  its  properties.  A  method  of 
drawing  it  geometrically  is  described  in 
"  Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia;"  see  also  "Tarn's 
Geometry."  A  flexible  series  of  rods  or  rafters, 
suspended  by  its  extremities,  and  supporting 
weights  at  the  angles,  will  form  a  polygon  of 
forces  in  equilibrium,  which,  if  inverted,  will 
give  the  correct  form  of  a  polygonal  roof 
in  equilibrio.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  the 
extremities  of  a  catenarian  curve  meeting  at  a 
point,  they  will  represent  the  directions  of  the 
forces  sustaining  the  curve  at  those  points,  and 
they  will  intersect  at  a  point  in  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
curve.  Upon  this  last  line  we  may  represent 
the  weight  of  the  curve,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  ;  then  the  respective  sides  will 
represent  the  direction,  and  force  or  tension, 
at  the  points  of  suspension.  The  Catenary 
curve  has  been  found  to  be  contained  in  the 
sections  of  Gothic  vaulted  buildings,  and  it  in- 
sures pleasing  proportion  and  stability. 

CATHEDRAL. 

We  cannot  here  be  supposed — and  it  would 
be  unnecessary — to  write  an  article  on  cathe- 


drals, and  wo  refer  the  general  reader  to 
Britten's  "  Cathedrals  of  England,"  the 
works  of  Professor  Willis,  Billings,  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  and  the  excellent  handbooks  on  the 
English  cathedrals  publislied  by  Murray.  The 
Building  News  and  the  archa>ological  journals 
must  be  referred  to  for  particular  articles  upon 
them — their  archceology,  architectural  details, 
ic.  Gwilt  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  English 
cathedrals,  with  their  founders  and  dimensions. 
The  following  list  may  be  of  use  : — 
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Collegiate  churches  are  distinguished  by  having 
a  college  or  chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean  and 
canons,  attached  ;  though  the  service  is  the 
same  as  in  cathedrals.  Westminster,  Windsor, 
and  Southwell  are  collegiate.  For  an  exhaus- 
tive sketch  of  French  cathedrals  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Viollet-le-Duc's  Dictionary, 
article  "  Cathedrale,"  where  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Bourges, 
Noyon,  Laon,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Soi.ssons, 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  Tours,  Sens,  Poitiers,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  other  cathedrals  will  be  found  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  most  thorough  treatise  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  written.  We  refer 
the  reader  also  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  AValcott's 
excellent  articles  in  the  Bdildinq  News  upon 
conventual  arrangements — also  to  the  Ency- 
clopcBilia  Britannica. 

"3.  A."  contributes  the  following  : — "  Cathe- 
dral (from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  '  a  seat,' 
from  the  throne  or  seat  of  the  bishop  being 
placed  therein).  Almost  every  cathedral  is 
varied  in  plan,  although  the  leading  features — 
the  nave  and  choir — are  found  in  almost  all. 
The  plan  usually  consists  of  a  galilee  or  chapel, 
at  the  principal  entrance ;  the  nave,  or  main 
body  of  the  church  ;  the  side  aisles,  which  do 
not  rise  so  high  as  the  nave,  somtimes  with 
chapels,  the  choir,  and  the  transepts.  Some 
cathedrals  have  a  double  transept,  and  the 
transepts  have  often  aisles.  At  the  end  of  the 
choir  is  the  high  altar,  behind  which  is  occa- 
sionally a  Lady  chapel.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
choir  are  ranged  richly-carved  seats ;  the 
bishop's  seat  richer  than  the  others,  and  raised 
above  them,  is  on  one  side,  at  the  south- 
eastern end.  Cloisters  and  a  chapter-house 
are  usually  attached  to  English  cathedrals.  The 
Largest  cathedrals  in  Europe  will  contain  about 
the  following  number  of  persons  : — St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  54,000;  Cathedral  at  Milan,  37,000; 
St.  Paul's,  London,  25,000;  St.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, 23,000 ;  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
21,000;  Cathednal  of  Pisa,  13,000;  and  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  7,000." 


THE   BUILDING   MATERIALS   OF 
WALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA. 

THE  united  Principalities  occupy  a  space  of 
rather  more  than  12,000,000  hectares 
(about  30,000,000  acres),  Wallachia  taking  up 
about  three-fifths  of  the  area,  of  which  area  it 
is  estimated  that  2,000,0(X)  hectares  consist  of 
forest  lands,  valued  at  190,000,000f.    It  is  to 


le  regretted  that  these  fine  forests,  which 
spread  over  about  one-sixth  of  the  Principali- 
ties, and  contain  a  great  variety  of  building 
timber,  cannot  be  utilised  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  in 
regions  yet  untapped  by  roads.  They  lie  chiefly 
in  the  districts  forming  the  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians, and  abound  in  fine  timber  of  every 
sort — pine,  larch,  fir,  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  lime, 
birch,  maple,  and  wild  cherry  tree.  The  quality 
of  the  wood,  well  seasoned  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  is  said  to  be  excellent.  But  in 
these  regions  Nature  is  the  only  woodsman,  and 
the  mountain  forests  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  upon  the  plains  have  been 
ruthlessly  and  ignorantly  disforested,  regard- 
less of  the  age  or  size  of  the  timber,  and  this 
wholesale  spoliation  continues.  Recently  a 
tentative  law  was  passed  by  which  the  forests 
of  the  State  were  subjected  to  control,  and 
their  cutting  restricted  and  regulated  according 
to  the  age  and  size  of  the  timber,  but  the 
Chamber  has  not  yet  ventured  to  apply  the  law 
to  private  estates.  Severe  droughts  and  bad 
harvests,  the  natural  results  of  such  waste,  are, 
however,  attracting  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  may  be 
arrested  in  time  to  prevent  irreparable  injury. 
The  Principalities  are  said  to  contain  a  hidden 
hoard  of  mineral  wealth  in  their  soil,  which 
is  expected  some  day  to  become  a  principal 
source  of  their  riches,  but  at  present  no  efforts 
seem  likely  to  be  made  to  develop  these  re- 
sources. On  the  spurs  of  the  Carpathians 
stonescrop  up — marl,  sandstone,  chalk,  gypsum, 
&c.,  and  near  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
found  hard  chalk,  marbles,  lignite,  anthracite, 
schist  and  gneiss,  fuller's  earth,  and  lime,asweU 
as  paving  and  millstones,  and  an  excellent  slate 
stone  for  lithographic  purposes  exists  in  several 
districts  ;  indications  have  also  been  found  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  &c.,  besides  gold 
and  silver.  Yet  with  all  these  temptations  salt 
is  the  only  mineral  which  has  yet  been  seriously 
worked  in  the  Principalities — viz.,  three 
mines  in  Moldavia  and  one  in  WaUachia.  Petro- 
leum abounds  on  the  sides  of  the  CarpathLans, 
where  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil  is  so  satu- 
rated with  it  in  many  places  as  to  emit  a  strong 
odour  of  tar,  and  it  is  found  almost  at  the  sur- 
face-level, but  as  yet  the  inhabitants  cannot 
prepare  or  refine  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  American  petroleum.  As  might  be 
expected  of  a  people  who  are  either  too  idle  or 
incompetent  to  deal  with  such  resources  as  are 
described  above,  the  industries  of  the  Princi- 
palities are  almost  too  insignificant  to  be  worth 
noticing.  They  consist  of  a  candle  manufac- 
tory at  Galatz,  where  most  indifferent  candles 
are  made ;  petroleum  and  colza  oil  manufac- 
tories, equally  primitive ;  of  some  native  cloth 
mjinufactories,  for  the  most  part  closed;  and, 
finally,  some  distilleries.  Many  years  ago  part 
of  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  had  to  be  paid  in 
timber,  so  that  any  difficulties  which  may  exist 
in  procuring  it  were  overcome  then,  and  might 
be  now,  if  the  will  existed,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
the  natives,  unless  those  undertaking  it  have 
first  gone  through  a  course  of  study  in  forestry 
in  the  schools  of  either  Germany  or  France. 
There  is  building  wood  in  abundance,  both  in 
Turkey  proper,  and  the  States  which  hitherto 
have  been  tributary  to  her  :  all  that  is  wanted 
is  knowledge  to  make  the  forests  yield  an 
annual  supply,  and  energy  to  bring  it  to  a 
market  when  felled,  and  these  two  qualifications 
seem  wholly  wanting. 


COLCHESTER  CASTLE. 
TTTE  recently  alluded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Buckler's 
'  V  pamphlet  answering  objections  made  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  and  others  respecting 
the  theory  the  first-named  gentleman  has  main- 
tained for  years,  namely,  the  Roman  origin  of 
Colchester  Castle.  The  question,  like  many 
others,  will  always  remain  a  disputed  point 
among  archceoiogists — a  crux  antiquonim  upon 
which  a  vast  deal  of  learning  and  ingenuity  will 
be  spent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute, 
held  at  Colchester  in  lS7t;,  a  full  report  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Building  News,  Mr. 
Parker  maintained  that  Colchester  Castle  was 
Norman,  and  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
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century  and  further  characterised  as  nonsense 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  Roman  erection.  Mr. 
Parter  is  thus  at  issue  with  Mr.  Buckler  upon  a 
question  few  will  undertake  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  about  from  external  evidence.  "  Where 
doctors  differ  who  shall  decide  ?"  may  well  be 
said  in  reference  to  this  point.  Both  the  above 
gentlemen  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Parker  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an 
archaeologist,  and  Mr.  Buckler  has  devoted 
years  to  the  Colchester  remains.  As  we  have, 
on  two  previous  occasions  (see  Building  News 
for  1870,  and  page  454,  Vol.  XXSIIL),  noticed 
Mr.  Buckler's  work,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  arguments,  but  we  refer  now  to  the 
subject  again,  having  received  a  photograph  of 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  Castle,  taken  from 
a  coloured  drawing.  In  this  drawing  the 
masonry — one  of  the  crucial  points  on  which  Mr. 
Buckler  bases  his  theory — is  clearly  shown, 
besides  many  of  the  details,  such  as  the  in- 
scription panels,  the  small  window,  and  vent  of 
the  camera  privata  in  the  east  wall,  the  frag- 
ments of  Portland  stone,  a  portion  of  a  buttress 
on  the  north  wall,  believed  to  be  of  Norman 
construction  by  some,  and  the  sloped  basement, 
now  stripped  of  its  wrought-stone  facing.  The 
photograph  before  us  gives  an  angular  view  of 
the  castle  or  "keep,"  and  shows  the  corner 
tower,  also  the  room  and  brick  turrets  of  recent 
erection  ;  but  the  main  feature  of  interest,  and 
one  which  undoubtedly,  in  our  opinion,  lends 
countenance  to  Mr.  Buckler's  theory,  is  the 
regularity  of  the  septaria  and  tile  masonry  and 
the  Portland  stone  quoins  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  buttress,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  contended 
is  of  Norman  build.  As  to  the  mooted  point, 
whether  or  not  the  masonry  has  been  executed 
■with  the  cUhris  of  older  buildings  of  the 
Komans,  we  do  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  ; 
but  there  is  certainly  evidence  of  greater  regu- 
larity in  the  courses  than  we  observe  in  the 
old  walls  of  the  town.  There  are  other  features, 
such  as  the  window  jambs  and  arches,  that  look 
more  like  original  Roman  than  Norman  work, 
but  in  face  of  the  admitted  resemblances 
between  the  two  kinds  of  workmanship,  we  are 
not  warranted  in  passing  a  decided  opinion.  We 
have  seen  Norman  work  composed  of  septaria 
and  tUes  ;  we  have  observed  similar  openings 
and  jambs  in  other  buildings  of  the  same  class, 
but  the  weight  of  conflicting  evidence  in  the 
case  of  Colchester  is  certainly  exceptional. 


SHOW  CASES  AND  SHOPS. 

MOST  of  the  productions  of  an  ordinary 
shop-filter  are  by  no  means  models  of  art 
—indeed,  shop  fronts  and  their  fittings  have 
weU-uigh  become  hopeless,  as  far  as  beauty  is 
concerned,  so  that  when  an  example  occurs,  evi- 
dencing plain  suitabQity  without  vulgarity,  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  thankfulness.  Show- 
cases, too,  are,  as  a  rule,  excessively  ugly 
things,  especially  when  they  assume  architec- 
tural airs,  and  are  intended  foi  the  public 
exhibitions,  such  as  that  of  Paris,  where,  at  the 
present  time,  a  really  good  show-case  is  an  ex- 
ception. Improvements  in  this,  as  in  other 
furnishing  matters,  have  certainly  been  made 
within  these  last  few  years,  and  many  good 
suggestions  have  been  adopted.  We  have 
another  to  offer,  and  we  are  indebted  to  an 


might  cheaply  and  easily  be  adopted.  If  this 
sort  of  thing,  too,  were  employed  in  private 
houses  for  small  ferneries,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. Of  shop  fronts  themselves,  we  have  now 
in  London  a  few  well  suited  to  be  more  gene- 
rally used  if  only  shopkeepers  would  forego  the 
vast  sheets  of  plate-glass  they  now  reckon 
of  so  much  advantage.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  in  a  quiet 
way  by  the  shop-front  not  long  ago  inserted  for 
Mr.  Marks  in  Oxford-street,  and  this  has  been 
copied  in  Piccadilly,  near  the  end  of  St.  James's- 
street.  Mr.  E.  AV.  Edis  has  another  example 
just  finished,  at  the  corner  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  in  Cornhill.  The  plan  of  the  frontage 
presented  an  awkward  problem,  and  this  was 
in  no  way  aided  by  the  architecture  of  the 
superstructure,  which  is  worse  than  common- 
place. The  architect  has,  however,  managed 
to  give  a  character  to  the  shop,  which  we  like, 
though  the  green  paint  used  rather  spoils  the 
effect-  White  would  have  been  much  better, 
and  no  doubt  the  architect  would,  if  he  could, 
have  had  it  so,  judging  from  the  shops  he  built 
last  year  at  the  corner  of  Brooke-street,  W.,  as 
well  as  that  now  finishing  higher  up  in  New 
Bond-street.  Mr.  CoUcutt  has  shown  how  plate- 
glass  may  be  satisfactorily  used  by  his  building 
in  St.  Bride-street  tor  Collinson  and  Lock, 
which,  by  the  bye,  has  been  singularly  parodied 
not  faroff,  iuFarringdon-street,  and  this  shows 
how  easily  a  good  thing  may  be  spoiled.  The 
front  in  Fleet-street,  for  the  same  firm  as  last- 
named,  is,  of  course,  also  well  known,  if  not  so 
well  hked.  A  rather  early  attempt  at  a  better 
sort  of  shop-front  is  that  by  Mr.  Horace  Gun- 
dry,  for  a  printer  in  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  one  of 
the  first  examples  of  so-called  Queen  Anne  in 
London.  It  is  now  having  a  top  story  added. 
Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan  did  a  rather  good 
frontage,  a  few  years  since,  in  Piccadilly,  but 
the  shop-front  there  is  by  no  means  good.  Mr. 
George,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Peto,  has  been 
far  more  successful  in  South  Audley-street. 
The  block  of  shops  in  Oxford-street,  by  Mr. 
Wimperis  has  good  points,  if  they  are  not 
equally  original,  and  the  last-named  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of  when  the  design  was 
uiade.  Fleet-street  has  just  had  some  big 
shops  added  by  Mr.  Alex.  Peebles,  architect,  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  Queen  Anne.  The 
design  is  spoilt  chiefly  by  the  stilted  appear- 
ance obtained  by  carrying  up  the  granite  piers 
through  the  first  floor  or  mezzanine.  The 
manner  in  which  the  gates  or  open-ironwork 
shutters  are  hung  deserves  notice,  and  is  a  novel 
expedient.  The  circular-ended  and  projecting 
shop-fronts  yet  to  be  added  to  Clifford-chambers 
in  Old  Bond-street,  by  Mr.  Thos.  H.Watson,wiU 
be  novel  examples  for  London,  and  as  a  good 
specimen  of  shop-front  that  lower  down  the 
street,  by  Messrs.  Salomons  and  AVornum,  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  The  "  glass  shop  "  in  the 
same  street,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Harris,  is  curious. 


Waterloo-bridge,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
upper  part  can  be  more  closely  inspected  than 
wUl  be  possible  at  any  future  period.  In  order 
to  secure  greater  stability  for  the  obelisk  a 
portion  of  the  very  rough  and  irregular  base 
was  removed  during  Tbiu:sday  and  Friday  last. 
This  operation  has  reduced  the  absolute  height 
by  about  5in.,  to  a  length  of  almost  exactly  68ft. 
from  the  base  to  the  slightly  truncated  pyra- 
midion.  The  actual  surface  on  which  the  weight 
will  rest  measures,  on  an  average,  5ft.  by 
slightly  more  than  4ft.  lOin.  =  a  superficies  of 
2425  square  feet.  The  materi;il  thus  flaked  off 
is  seen  to  be  a  large-grained  rather  friable 
granite,  having  the  quartz  disposed  in  large 
crystals.  The  prevailing  rich  rose  tint  will 
effectively  contrast  with  the  low  grey  of  the 
Embankment  wall.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
in  view  of  the  immense  outlay  incurred  in 
transportation  and  erection,  and  the  fact  that 
so  few  obelisks  remain  perfect,  it  would  not 
have  been  more  judicious  to  have  kept  the 
monolith  intact,  supplying  the  necessary  sup- 
port by  bronze  cr.ibs  at  the  angles— a  mode  of 
treatment  for  which  there  are  precedents  in 
Rome.  Returning  to  the  process  of  erection, 
we  may  add  that  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
obelisk  has  been  lifted  sufficiently  high  to 
clear  the  angle  blocks  of  the  stairs,  it  will  be 
brought  still  more  to  the  east  and  turned  at 
right  angles  across  the  pedestal,  which  is 
built  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stairs- 
platform.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  coincide 
with  the  middle  of  the  platform.  A  strap  of 
wrought  iron  will  be  b.ased  upon  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  the  "  jacket  "  extending  about  20ft., 
and  from  the  strap  will  project  strong  trun- 
nions, each  about  4ft.  long.  These  will  each 
rest  on  a  wrouglit-iron  girder,  which,  in  turns,, 
will  be  supported  by  specially-designed  timber 
scaffolding,  disposed  at  the  four  main  angles  of 
a  rectangular  space,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  centre  of  gravity.  As  the  girders  are 
simultaneously  lifted  at  each  end  by  the 
hydraulic  jacks,  the  stone  will  be  raised  and 
the  pedestal,  consisting  of  three  steps  and  a 
plinth,  will  be  built  up  in  brickwork,  set  in 
Portland  cement,  and  faced  with  granite 
masonry,  and  when  the  requisite  height  has 
been  attained  the  obelisk  will  be  swung  round. 
upon  the  trunnions  and  lowered  into  position 
as  previously  described.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Dixon,  C.E.,  Mr. 
Double  acting  as  manager.  We  trust  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  repolish  the  stone ;  the 
rumoured  re-cutting  of  the  hieroglyphics  "  to 
make  them  more  distinct,"  would  be  ridi- 
culous, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  a  procedure 
has  not  been  seriously  contemplated. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  CLEOPATRA'S 

NEEDLE. 

THEraisingof  Cleopatra's  Needle  into  its  final 
position  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  is 
being   carried  on  with  energy  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  we  may  expect  before  long  to  see  its  erec- 
tion an  accomplished  fact.     Already  it  has  been 
unknown  shopkeeper  in  a  small  back   street  in  i  raised  so  high  above  high-water  level  as  to  be 


Soho  for  the  idea  which,  in  skilful  hand 
might  with  ease  be  developed,  in  a  simple  way, 
to  the  material  improvement  of  many  a  bare 
and  ugly  street  front,  without  infringing,  pro- 
bably, the  BuOding  Act.  In  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  ebonised  shallow  show- 
case, with  rounded  glass  corners,  is  iixed  outside 
each  of  the  window  openings  on  the  first-floor, 
after  the  manner  somewhat  of  projecting  oriels 
or  bays,  but  with  so  slight  a  projection  as  to 
come  within  that  of  the  shop  cornice  below. 
The  tradesman  has  thus  secured  additional 
space  for  showing  his  goods,  while  the  frontage 
to  his  house  compares  favourably,  on  account 
of  this  simple  expedient,  with  many  a  more  pre- 
tentions example.  Of  course,  the  idea,  hke 
most  good  ones,  wUl  at  once  be  capable  of  the 
most  vulgar  renderings,  and  again  the  goods  of 
some  trades,  such  as  those  of  a  tailor,  are,  in 
themselves,  so  ii-redeemably  ugly,  that  the  less 
show  there  is  made  of  them  the  better.  A 
simple  treatment  of  wood  framing  painted 
white,  with  panes  of  glass  not  too  large  in  size. 


distinctly  visible  from  Westminster-bridge,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  Waterloo  and  Charing- 
..ross.  The  iron  cylinder-ship  in  which  the 
obelisk  was  brought  from  Alexandria  was  re- 
moved from  its  moorings  near  Lambeth  Pier  to 
a  position  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Adelphi  Steps  at  the  close  of  May  last,  and  at 
a  suitable  tide  was  tilted  in  such  a  position  that 
the  side  of  the  monument  most  weathered  will 
face  the  Thames.  Before  this  was  done  the  site 
on  which  it  will  stand  was  prepared  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  Mr.  Dixon's 
cost.  A  foundation  was  carried  a  depth  of  40ft. 
in  concrete,  and  the  flanking  blocks  of  granite 
at  the  angles  of  the  stairs  lowered.  The  iron 
casing  having  been  removed,  the  gigantic 
monolith  was  gradually  moved  forward  and  up- 
wards by  means  of  seven  50  ton  hydraulic 
jacks,  and  supported  upon  wooden  wedges.  It 
has  now  traversed  half  the  platform,  and  rests 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  on  planking  10ft. 
or  12ft.  above  the  stairs,  and  on  the  Westminster 
side  of  the  pedestal.    The  apex  points  towards 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  has 
been  published  and  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  cartoons  for 
the  experimental  designs,  but  have  reserved  the 
power  of  rejecting  them. 

The  scheme  s.anctioned  by  the  report  is  prac- 
tically that  advocated  by  Mr.  Oldfleld  in  his 
pamphlet,  "St.  Peter'sand  St.  Paul's,"  reviewed 
in  the  Building  News,  Dec.  22,  1876. 

We  regret  that  the  committee  have  deter- 
mined on  the  course  adopted,  believing,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  that  however  advisable  in 
itself  the  decoration  of  the  cupola  may  be,  it  is 
not  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  ATe  hardly 
think  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  ulti- 
mately sanction  the  scheme,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wished,  in  the  interest  of  the  completion  of 
the  cathedral,  that  any  more  projects  should  be 
put  forward  only  to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report,  which 
is  a  lengthy  one,  will  give  a  complete  idea  of 
the  intentions  of  the  sub-committee : — 

The  snb-comniittee  appointed  in  June  last  by  the 
resolution  of  the  executive  committee  for  tbe  comple- 
tion of  St.  Paul's,  with  instractions  to  make  preli- 
minary arrangements  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
in  mosaic,  now  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : — 

One  of  their  first  acts  after  appointment  was  to  re- 
commend to  the  dean  and  chapter  the  purchase  from 
the  executor  of  the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  for  dfilOO,  of 
a  model  of  one-half  of  the  dome  on  the  scale  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  toot,  on  the  decora- 
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tion  of  which  he  was  at  work  at  tho  time  of  his 
decease.  Thoaf^h  aufiaisheti  in  conseqneace  of  his 
death,  it  appears  to  them  to  display  a  power  aad 
resource  in  architectural  decoration  which  are 
perhaps  withont  precedent  in  this  conntrv,  and  to 
contain  more  elements  for  the  snccessf  ul  treatment 
of  Wren's  great  dome  than  any  other  dcsiirn  that  has 
yet  been  prepared  ;  while  they  feol  no  doubt  that  the 
artists  they  propose  to  employ  will  be  able  to  supply 
what  is  wautingr  in  tho  modi>l,  and  to  (five  it  that 
completeness  and  finish  it  might  have  attained  had 
Mr.  Stevens  lived  to  complete  bis  desiffu. 

Having  secured  this  model  as  a  basis  for  their 
operations,  the  sub-committee  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  some  of  ourleadincr  artists,  and 
finally  selected  Messrs.  Leiprhton  and  Poynter,  who, 
from  their  talents  and  the  style  of  .art  they  generally 
adopt,  seemed  to  them  those  best  qualified  to  com- 
plete and  carry  out  the  design  they  had  adopted.  Both 
these  artists  proved,  fortunately,  to  bo  warm 
admirers  of  Mr.  Stevens's  design,  and  readily 
assented  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  scheme. 

The  sub-committee  are,  in  consequence,  happy  to 
be  able  to  report  that  they  have  made  a  provisional 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Lci?ton  to  furnish  cartoons 
for  such  subjects  as  may  be  determined  upon  to  fill 
the  eight  great  circles  which  are  the  most  important 
features  in  'Mr.  Stevens's  design.  This  hehasagreeil 
to  do  for  the  sum  of  £600  for  each  circle,  or  Xt.800 
altogether  ;  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
pictures  and  his  position  as  an  artist,  the  sub- 
committee regard  as  an  extremely  liberal  offer  on 
his  part.  Jlr.  Poynter  has,  with  equal  liberality, 
agreed  to  furnish  cartoons  for  all  the  other  figure 
subjects  indicated  on  'Mv.  Stevens's  designs  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  .£11, 180.  From  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  deducted  the  sum  of  ^£800  for  a 
circle  of  cherubs  sketched  in  the  centre  of  Mr. 
Stevens's  model,  but  which  is  omitted  from  the  pre- 
sent estimate  as  belonging,  not  to  the  dome  itself, 
but  to  the  portion  above,  seen  through  the  central 
opening,  but  not  included  in  the  present  plans.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  one-half,  or  JS.5,300.  are  for  the 
smaller  circles  in  Mr.  Stevens's  design,  together 
with  the  colossal  figures  on  thrones,  and  other  sub- 
jects on  the  plain  spaces  between  tho  ribs,  all  of 
which  must  be  varied  in  each  compartment,  and  are 
charged  at  prices  so  moderate  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
abatement.  The  other  half,  however,  which  is  for 
the  figure-subjects  on  the  ribs,  may  be  found  capa- 
ble of  some  reduction ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
omission  of  the  three  figures  of  men,  or  so-called 
Telamones,  which  support  the  base  of  each  of  the 
ribs.  These,  though  much  admired  by  some,  are 
considered  objectionable  and  inappropriate  by  others, 
and  it  may  consequently  be  found  expedient  to  sub- 
stitute some  more  conventional  architectural  design 
— perhaps  in  combination  with  the  Apocalyptic 
animals  emblematic  of  the  four  Evangelists — at  a 
■considerably  less  cost  than  the  ^62,4,00  which  is  esti- 
mated for  the  cartoons  of  the  Telamones.  If  they 
are^  omitted,  it  may  possibly  be  found  expedient  to 
amit  also  the  16  smaller  figures  which  in  Mr. 
Stevens's  design  stand  on  each  side  of  the  base  of 
the  ribs.  Some  economy  may  also  probably  be  exer- 
cised in  repeating  some  of  the  minor  objects  with 
only  such  variation  in  colour  or  arrangement  as  may 
be  intrusted  to  the  mosaicists  without  the  necessity 
for  the  preparation  of  new  cartoons.  As  the  expense 
of  the  cartoons  for  the  16  small  figures  is  estimated 
at  ^£1,200,  it  is  anticipated  that  by  these  omissions 
and  other  small  economies  a  saving  of  between 
^£3,000  and  .£-1,000  may  be  made  on  Mr.  Poynter's 
estimate  for  the  ribs.  In  the  following  calculations 
this  possible  economy  is  put  down  at  ,£3,500,  leaving 
his  estimate  practically  a  little  in  excess  of  ^67,000, 
though  this  is  of  course  subject  to  subsequent  adjust- 
ment by  agreement  with  the  artist  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  with  these  two 
eminent  artists,  the  sub-committee  have  entered 
into  a  provisional  agreement  for  the  execution  of 
the  more  mechanical  part  of  the  design  with  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus,  who  long  was  a  favourite  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  .Stevens,  and  is  intimately  familiar 
with  his  ideas  and  modes  of  execution.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  employed  by  her  JIajesty's  Board  of 
Works  to  complete  the  Wellington  monument  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  left  in  a  very  unfinished 
state  by  his  late  master,  but  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Stannus  with  entire  success. 

The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Stannus  is  that  he 
shall  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Poynter,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee,  a  full- 
sized  cartoon  of  two  of  the  ribs  of  the  dome  and  of 
all  the  architectural  features  between  them.  This 
cartoon,  comprising  one-sixth  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  dome,  is  to  be  coloured  and  gilt  in 
imitation  of  real  mos.aic,  and  so  mounted  on  canvas 
that  it  can  be  fixed  up  in  the  dome  and  its  effect 
gudged  of  almost  as  well  as  if  it  were  really  executed 
in  tessera;.  Spaces  will  be  left  for  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Leighton  and  Poynter,  which,  when  trans- 
lated into  forms  imitating  mosaic,  will  be  affixed  in 
like  manner  to  the  dome,  in  order  that  their  effect 
may  be  seen.  The  two  ribs  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  executed  by  Mr.  Stannus  are  intended  to  be 
different  in  design ;  one  following  literally  that  of 
Mr.  Stevens's  model,  or  with  modifications  suggested 
by  the  sub-committee,  and  for  which  Mr.  Poynter  is 
now  occupied  in  preparing  the  necessary  designs ; 
the  other,  as  suggested  above,  of  a  more  conven- 
tional or  architectural  form.  By  this  experiment 
not  only  will  the  executive  committee  and  the  public 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect,  but  a  means  will  be 


afforded  of  modifying  the  design  before  anything 
of  a  permanent  character  is  attempod. 

The  estimate  for  the  portion  of  the  work  assigned 
to  Mr.  Stannus  is  jfil.OOO,  and  this  expen.se  will  not 
require  to  bo  repeated  in  carrying  tho  work  round 
the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  dome,  as  the  archi- 
tectural parts  will  be  tho  same  throughout,  and  will 
not  require  to  be  varied. 

The  sub-committee  observe  that  tho  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  dome  itself  will  render  it  dillicnlt  to 
distinguish  clearly  any  decorations  with  which  it 
may  bo  adorned. 

The  introduction  of  gold  grounds  and  bright 
colours  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  Mr.  Stevens's 
design  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  to  remedy  this  defect, 
though  they  will  hardly  suffice  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether. The  sub-committee  have,  in  consequence, 
had  estimates  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
metallic  reflectors  to  is  placed  within  the  external 
peristyle  of  the  dome,  in  positions  where  they  can- 
not be  seen  either  externally  or  internally,  but  in  a 
manner  calculated  by  Mr.  Penrose  to  double  the 
amount  of  light  at  present  introduced  through  the 
windows.  Tho  expense  of  these  reflectors  opposite 
the  21  windows  of  the  dome,  they  are  informed,  will 
amount  to  about  ^100. 

Tho  expense  of  scaffolding  is  estimated  at  from 
i;i,000to  .£1,200.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
experience  gained  in  the  erection  of  that  employed 
when  Mr.  Paris  repainted  Sir  James  Thornhill's 
pictures  on  the  dome. 

The  great  expense  of  the  whole  scheme  is  practi- 
cally the  actual  execution  of  the  design  in  mosaic. 
For  this  the  sub-committee  have  obtained  two  esti- 
mates, from  firms  whose  competence  to  undertake 
the  work  they  see  no  reason  for  doubting  :  one  from 
the  Murano  Glass  Company,  late  Salviati  and  Co., 
at  40s.  per  foot  superficial — the  work  to  be  completed 
in  eight  years ;  the  other  from  the  Messrs.  Powell, 
of  Whitefriars,  who  state  their  willingness  to  com- 
plete it  in  four  or  five  years  at  from  30s.  to  S.js.  per 
foot,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
detail  that  may  be  found  in  the  cartoons,  when 
finally  determined  upon.  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  and  saving  of  time,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  how  great  an  advantage  it  would 
be  if  the  works  were  undert.iken  by  an  English 
firm  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  ready  communication  between 
all  the  parties  concerned,  and  their  constant  super- 
vision,! would  facilitate  the  work  in  many  respects, 
and  probably  insure  its  execution  more  satisfac- 
torily than  could  be  expected  from  any  Continental 
firm  whose  works  were  distant  from  England. 
Another  great  advantage  that  maybe  expected  from 
the  employment  of  an  English  firm  is  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  producing  the  coarser  and  less 
prominent  work  in  the  dome  might  create  a  national 
school  of  mosaicists  capable  of  executing  in  a  s.atis- 
factory  manner  the  better  seen,  and,  therefore,  more 
delicately  worked  pictures  with  which  it  is  hoped  the 
nave  and  choir  of  the  cathedral  may  eventually  be 
adorned.  These  could  hardly,  at  present,  be 
attempted  with  much  prospect  of  success  by  any  firm 
we  are  acquainted  with,  but  four  or  five  years'  ex- 
perience on  the  decoration  of  the  dome  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  a  school  of  artists  quite 
competent  to  undertake  hereafter  any  work  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  execute.  As  the  area  of  the 
dome  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Penrose  at  a  little  in  excess 
of  16,000  square  feet,  the  price  of  the  mosaic  at  from 
303.  to  353.  would  range  from  ^£21,000  to  d£2S,000. 

Collecting  these  figures  together,  the  total  estimate 
will  stand  as  follows  :— Mr.  Leighton,  .-£1.800  ;  Mr. 
Poynter— lowest,  £7,000;  highest,  £10,600.  Mr. 
Stannus,  j£1,000.  Mr.  Penrose  (four  or  five  years 
for  supervision  and  assistance) — lowest,  ^£1,200  ; 
highest,  .£1,500.  Translation  into  mosaic — lowest, 
d£600 ;  highest  £1,000.  Scaffolding— lowest,  d£l,000  ; 
highest,  d£l,200.  Reflectors,  d£400.  Ifi.OOOft.  of 
mosaic— lowest  ,£24,000  ;  highest,  ,£28,000.  Add  10 
per  cent,  for  contingencies — lowest,  ,£1,000;  highest, 
d£4,850.    Total— lowest,  de44,000  ;  highest,  £.53,330. 

These  figures  must  of  course  be  considered  only  as 
approximate  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  but, 
taken  altogether,  the  sub-committee  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  dome  of  St.  P-aul's  may  be 
effectively  decorated  in  mosaic  for  a  sum  of  about 
i£50,000,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  difficulties 
arise,  that  it  is  as  likely  that  something  ma.y  be 
saved  on  this  estimate  as  that  it  should  be  exceeded. 
To  meet  this  expenditure  there  are  investments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Paul's,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  assent 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  cost  ^£12,492  lOs., 
and  which,  if  now  sold,  would  probably  realise  at 
least  a  like  amount.  The  interest  accruing  on  this 
sum  amounts  at  present  to  ,£1,570  23.  61.  per 
annum,  and  as  the  work  will  extend  over  four  or 
five  years,  and  only  from  X3.000  to  .£4,000  be 
required  in  the  first  year,  .£1.000  mny  be  reckoned 
upon  to  be  added  from  this  source.  The  committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  the  public  will 
subscribe  the  amount  that  may  still  be  required  for 
completing  the  entire  design  in  mosaic  when  they 
see  the  full-sized  cartoon  representing  in  facsimile 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  work  fixed  up  in  the  dome- 
That  cartoon  must  be  prepared  before  any  contract 
which  will  prove  a  binding  liability  on  either  party 
can  be  formed  with  the  mosaicists. 

All,  therefore,  that  the  sub-committee  ask  the 
executive  committee  at  present  to  sanction  is  that 
they  be  allowed— first,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Leighton  for  the  preparation  of  a  cartoon  for 


one  of  the  large  circles  at  an  expense  of  £000,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  work  is  proceeded  with 
he  is  to  bo  employed,  if  he  wishes  it,  for  the  other 
seven  great  circles  on  similar  terms.  Second,  in 
like  manner  to  contract  with  Mr.  Poynter  for  all  tha 
figure  subjects  on  two  of  tho  ribs,  and  all  the  others 
iu  tho  intermediate  space,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
£1,5.'50,  with  a  like  understanding  as  to  the  ro- 
mainder.  Third,  to  employ  Mr.  Stannus  to  preparo 
the  full-sized  cartoon  as  above  described  ;  and, 
fourth,  to  eugago  the  serviees  of  Mr.  Penrose  till 
at  least  this  cartoon  is  fixed  in  silu  on  the  dome,  by 
which  several  proceedings,  with  their  incidental 
minor  expenses,  a  total  liability  will  be  incurred  oE 
from  j£3,50Q  to  £1,000.  It  is  calculated  it  will 
require  at  least  one  year  from  tho  time  of  giving 
the  orders  to  complete  those  preliminary  works, 
before  which  time  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  a 
sanction  for  any  further  expenditure  that  may  bo 
determined  upon. 

With  reference  to  the  subjects  it  is  intended  ehonld 
be  represented  in  the  circles  and  other  parts  of  tho 
dome,  the  sub-committee  beg  leave  to  annex  to  this 
report  three  memorandums,  suggesting  schemes  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Oldfield  for  their  assistance  in  this 
respect.  For  tho  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Oldfield, 
as  well  as  those  which  occurred  in  subsequent  discus- 
sions, the  sub-committee  have  unanimously  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  subjects  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation  are  those  most  appropriate  for  tho 
adornment  of  the  dome.  This  seems  the  proper  placo 
for  Apocalyptic  subjects,  and  artistically  it  may  be 
feasible  to  treat  such  subjects  iu  a  broader  and 
bolder  style  than  would  be  possible  with  more  dra- 
matic and  pictorial  scenes  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  These  would  demand  a  more  ela- 
borate and  delicate  treatment,  appropriate  to  soma 
position  better  lighted  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  which 
it  is  thought  might  hereafter  be  assigned  to  them  in 
the  nave  and  choir  of  the  cathedral. 

With  regard  to  the  special  visions  to  be  selected 
from  the  Apocalypse  for  illustratiou  iu  the  dome,  tho 
sub-committee  have,  in  the  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions, taken  advice  from  high  theological  authorities, 
and,  without  wishing  to  insist  on  each  detail,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  suggested  in  Mr. 
Oldfield's  third  memorandum  is  well  adapted  both  on 
theological  and  artistic  grounds  for  the  pnrposea 
required. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  eight  spandrels  or  penden- 
tives  under  the  Whispering  Gallery  will  all  be  de- 
corated with  colossal  figures  in  mosaic,  either  i  a 
completion  of  the  scheme  already  begun  from  th 
design  of  Messrs.  Watts  and  Stevens,  or  in  pursa 
ance  of  some  new  or  modified  scheme  which  ma 
hereafter  be  preferred.  When  this  is  decided  upon, 
it  will  be  the  next  duty  of  the  executive  committee 
to  authorise  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drum  of  the  dome,  above  the 
Whispering  Gallery,  which  shall  harmonise  with  the 
subjects  above  and  below  it,  and  without  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sub. committee,  the  decorations  o£ 
the  dome  will  never  produce  the  intended  effect  or 
be  justly  appreciated.  If  this  is  done,  the  rest  of 
the  decoration,  from  the  dome  down  to  the  ground, 
must  then  be  taken  in  hand  conjointly  with  tho 
scheme  for  tho  decoration  of  the  nave  and  choir. 
For  all  this,  however,  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
time.  Assuming  that  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
is  taken  in  hand  immediately,  four  or  five  years 
must  elapse  before  its  mosaics  could  be  completed, 
and  during  that  time  there  will  be  abundance  of 
leisure  for  experiments  on  a  full-sized  scale  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  which  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee and  public  to  determine  which  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  likely  to  be  most  successful. 

The  following  is  the  "  Chapter  Minute " 
referred  to  at  the  commeuoement : — 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Chapter,  held  6th  of 
July,  1878  : — "  Cathedral  Decoration. — The  report 
of  the  sub-committee  for  the  completion  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  submitted  by  the  dean-  Resolved — '  That 
the  dean  and  chapter  assent  to  the  experiment  pro- 
posed in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  7  of  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee,  without,  at  the  moment, 
pledging  themselves  to  go  further.  That  the  E  sec- 
tion (Nos.  7,  vii,)  of  the  dome  be  selected  for  the 
proposed  cartoon.  That  the  Doanand  Chapter  reserve 
to  themselves  full  powers  of  discussing  all  the  other 
subjects  proposed  by  tho  sub-committee,  as  also  of 
rejecting  the  cartoons  if  they  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory.' "John  B.Lee,  Chapter  Clerk." 


The  parish  church  of  Heswall,  Cheshire,  having 
been  for  some  time  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
it  has  been  determined  to  restore  the  tower  and  to 
rebuild  and  extend  the  church  to  tho  north-east. 
The  additions  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle, 
architect,  Liverpool,  under  whose  superintendenoa 
the  restoration  is  being  carried  out. 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
discussed  at  their  last  meeting  a  letter  received  from 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Son,  whose  tender,  the  lowest 
sent  in,  for  the  constmction  of  a  uew  pier  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  E.  Birch's  designs,  was  recently 
accepted  at  £19,273,  saying  they  had  made  an  error 
of  £723,  and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  alter  it  to 
£10,900.  A  protest  was  also  received  from  Messrs. 
Bergheim,  the  next  lowest  tenderers,  complaining 
that  Messrs.  Shaw  had  not  sent  in  a  bill  of  quan- 
tities as  required  by  the  printed  conditions.  It  WftS 
resolved  to  advertise  for  fresh  tenders. 
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TYNEMOUTH  PRIOKY  CHURCH. 

The  first  church  at  Tynemouth  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  soon 
after  his  conversion    by    St.    Paulinus.      This 
church  was  of  wood,  but  was  reconstructed  of 
stone  by  St.  Oswald,  in  the  7th  century.     The 
body  of  St.  Oswin    was    enshrined  here,  and 
through  it  the  church  obtained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. The  monastery  suffered  much  from  attacks 
by  the   Danes,  and  was  several  times  largely 
rebuilt.     Earl  Tosti  refounded  the  monastery 
in  the    11th  century,  and    the    monks  of  St. 
Alban's,  to  whom  the  monastery  had  been  given 
by  Kobert  de  Mowbray,   the  Norman  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  carried  on  the  works.    At  the 
end    of   the    12th    century   the   whole   of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  plan,  with  features  and  details  of  the 
more   developed    style  of   that    period.     The 
character  of  this  work  is  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  building  of  the  same  age. 
The  groining  of  the  eastern  bay  is  curious,  and 
■worthy  of  notice.     A  stone  screen  was  erected 
across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  nave,  and  the 
nave  was  set  apart,  as  at  St.  Alban's,  Bridling- 
ton, Croyland,  and  other  places,  for  use  as  tbe 
parish  church.     The  church   has  been  brought 
to  its   present   state   of  ruin    more    by    wilful 
destruction  than  by  decay  and  exposure  to  the 
severe  storms  which  sweep  this  coast.     Two  or 
three  years  since  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
requested  to  make  a  survey  of  the  remains  of 
this  most  interesting  building,  with  a  view  to 
the  restoration  of  the  eastern  part.     A  careful 
study  of  the  remaining  portions,  with  the  aid 
of  old  drawings  showing  the  church  as  it  stood 
in  the  last  century,  enabled  him  to  trace  out 
the  ancient  design  with  great  certainty,  there 
being  but  few  details  for  which  evidence  could 
not   be  found.      The   drawing  of  the  interior, 
showing  the  proposed  restoration,  from  which 
our  illustration  is  taken,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Norton  for  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.    No  portion  of  his 
work  has  yet  been  carried  into  execution.     We 
are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  reproducing 
the  drawing  to  the  Eev.  T.  Featherstone,  the 
Ticar  of  the  church. 


ENTEANCE    GATEWAY    TO    ST.    MARY'S    ABBEY, 
THOKNTON,    NORTH    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  name  of  Thornton  is  derived  from  Thor, 
the  ancient  Northern  deity,  and  its  magnificent 
abbey  was  founded  by  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle. The  entrance  gateway  to  the  abbey  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  the  buildings 
of  the  monastery,  is  an  imposing  structure,  and 
one  of  the  finest  existing  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  was 
built  about  1382.  The  western  or  exterior  front 
is  defended  on  both  sides  by  massive  brick 
walls,  with  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  on  tlie 
inside  supporting  a  wall  behind,  and  termi- 
nating in  two  dwarf  towers.  A  small  portion 
of  the  massive  oak  door,  well  studded  with 


nails,  is  still  hanging  on  its  hinges,  but  has 
now  advanced  a  far  way  to  destruction  ;  and  a 
portcullis,  the  groove  of  which  still  exists  in 
the  outer  jamb  of  the  doorway,   completed  the 
defence.     Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country    or  the   dread    of    invasion,    it   being 
situated   near  to   the  mouth   of  the  Humher, 
the  additional  outworks  necessary  were  added 
at     a',  subsequent     period.      The    gate-house 
itself    is    built  chiefly   of    brick,    cased   with 
stone.     The   outer  face,    or   western  front,  is 
built  partly  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
design  being  very  boldly  treated  ;   its  pointed 
arch  is  richly  moulded  with  flowers  and  sculp- 
tured heads  in  one  of  the  hollow  mouldings. 
Next  to  this  is  another  slightly-pointed  arch, 
with  hanging  foliations,  with  the  flower  orna. 
ment    inserted  in  a  hollow  in  this    as    in  all 
other  cases  where  it  is  introduced,  and  most  of 
the  gargoyles  are  now  either  destroyed  or  very 
much  decayed.     This  front  is  divided  by  four 
octagonal  turrets  into  three  compartments  ;  in 
the  centre  one,  and  immediately  over  the  arch- 
way below,  are  three  elegant  nichesintwostages, 
and  good  canopies  ;  the  panelled  and  moulded 
pedestals  to  the  lower  stage  has  a  shield  and  a 
cross  in  the  front  panels.    In  each  side  com- 
partment   is   a   simUar  niche,    one   of  which 
also  retains  a  figure — the  others  have  disap- 
peared.    The  three  largest,  however,  remain, 
and  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  centre  of  the  three  is  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  abbey  was  dedicated,  and  over  her 
head  may  be  descried  a  very  rare  and  remark- 
able representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     The 
archway  is  groined,  and  has  sculptured  bosses 
and  moulded  r'bs  springing  from  good  corbels 
panelled  in  the  lower  part ;  the  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  foliage,  like  the  capital  of  a 
pillar.     The  manner  in  which  the  mouldings  of 
the   ribs  are  made  to  intersect  each  other  at 
their  springing  is  very  clever  and  interesting. 
The  inner  face,  or  eastern  front,  has  also  four 
octagonal  turrets,  and  contains  several  fine  and 
pleasing  details.     Over  the  large  east  arch  is  a 
very  elegant  oriel  window,   boldly   projected, 
and  has  annular  heads  carved  in  one   of  the 
hollow  mouldings.     It  is  flanked  at  each  angle 
with     panelled     buttresses,     surmounted     by 
crocketted  finials  ;  each  bay  is  divided  into  two 
lights,  with  an  embattled  and  moulded  tran- 
som  across.     The   roof  is  of  stone,  supported 
on  the  interior  by  moulded  arched  ribs.     Over 
this  is  another  window  of  four  lights  ;  two  of 
the  mullions  of  the  lower  stage,  with  a  portion 
of    the  sill,   has   been   taken  away :  the  label 
mould    terminates   with    f\-.'0    well-sculptured 
heads.      Between    the    walls    are    numerous 
long  and  narrow  passages,  leading    to   rooms 
which,  from  all  appearances,  have  been  used 
as  guard-chambers.     Ascending   the    winding 
stair  in  one  of  the  eastern  turrets  we  soon  enter 
a  spacious  and  noble  apartment,  the  refectory  ; 
it  is  lighted  on  the  south  side  by  a  pointed 
window  of  four  lights,   with  plain  chamfered 
jambs  and  mullions,  and  on  the  east  side  by  the 
oriel  window ;  the    recess    is  very   boldly  and 
characteristically   treated,  and    it   appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  chapel.     On  each  side  of 
this  recess  is  another  pointed  window  of  two 
lights,  with  moulded  jambs  and  mullions,  and 
a'quatrefoil  in  the  head  ;  on  the  north  end  is  a 
large  open  fireplace  with  moulded  jambs  and 
arch.     There  was  originally  another   room  of 
the  same  size  over  it,  probably  the  scriptorium ; 
several  corbels  whicli  supported  the   floor  of 
this  chamber  still  remain— it  is  lighted  by  a 
pointed  and   cusped   window   of    three   lights 
divided  by   transoms.     Again,   ascending    the 
turret  stair  we  find  the  top  has  a  very  good 
croined  vault,  with  foliated  ribs  of  singular  but 
elegant  design.     The  turrets  and  parapets  have 
alllost  their  terminations,  but  they  would  have 
been  most  probably  finished  in  an  embattled 
style.     The  original  roof  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough  caused 
a  new  roof  to  be  erected  over  the  gatehouse. 
While  it  in  no  way  disfigures'  the  building  it 
has  the  twofold  effect  of  preserving  it  from  wet 
and  decav,  and  of  affording  safety  to  the  visitor, 
who   from    the    top  may  obtain  an   extensive 
view   of  the  surrounding  country,  comprizing 
the  Humber,  the  town  of  Hull,  the  Yorkshire 
hills,  and  the  Brocklesby  woods.     This  building 
is  among  those  to  be  visited  by  the  Architec- 
tural Association  during  their  ensuing  excur- 
sion.— B.  Priestley  Shtres. 


NEW   PAVILION   AND   WINTER  GARDEN, 
BLACKPOOL. 

This  building,  which  we  illustrate,  was  opened 
last  week.     The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Mitchell, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  of  Manchester  and   Oldham.     The 
winter  gardens,  pavilion,  and  skatingrinks  were 
commenced    about  two  years  ago.     The   style 
adopted  is  Italian.     The  entrance   in  Church, 
street   is  surmounted  by  a  glass  dome  120ft. 
in  height,  and  12Gft.  in  circumference.     In  the 
vestibule  foruied    beneath  is  a  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  ferns,  tropical  shrubs,  and  statuary. 
From  this  vestibule  access  is   gained  to  the 
floral  hall,  an  apartment  176ft.  in  length,  44ft. 
wide,  and  25ft.  high.     The  grand  promenade  is 
a  continuation  of  the  floral  hall,  and  is  carried 
round  the  pavilion,  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
the    buildings.     The    promenade   is   of    equal 
width   with    the  floral  hall,  and  its  length   is 
423ft.,   with  a   height  of    25ft.     Flowers    and 
shrubs  are  its  chief  adornments,  but  there  is  a 
large  array  of  sculpture,  including  some  finely- 
executed  allegorical  representations  of  the  Four 
Seasons,    and    copies    from    Canova,   Gibson, 
Duret,  Donatello,  and  other  artists.     There  are 
also    some    busts  of  members    of    the    Eoyal 
family,  and  of  eminent  musicians.     The  grand 
pavilion  length  is  155ft.,  the  width  being  75ft., 
and  the  height  OOft.     The  floor  is   somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  grand  promenade,  which 
surrounds  and  overlooks  it,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  revolving  shutters,  it  can  be  entirely 
shut  off,  with  a  view  to  musical  and  theatrical 
performances,   for    which   purpose   a  spacious 
proscenium  has  been  constructed.    The  pavilion 
is   surrounded  by   a  gallery,  and   at  night    is 
lighted  by  three  gasaliers  of  150  lights  each. 
The  mural  decorations  and  the  painting  of  the 
ceiling  have  not  yet  been  commenced.  The  gene- 
ral dimensions  of  the  structuresare  as  follows  : — 
Church-street  entrance,  32ft.  long,  22ft.  wide, 
25ft.  6in.   high;  statuary  hall  or   dome,  42ft. 
diameter,   120ft.   high;  lavatories    and   cloak- 
rooms ;  promenade  (including  dome,  floral  hall, 
&c.),  780ft.  or  2fiO  yards  ;  pavilion  and  concert 
hall,  133ft.  6in.  long,  72ffe.3in.  wide,  54ft.  high, 
six    dressing  -  rooms    attached  thereto  ;  grand 
vestibule  to  Victoria-street,   107ft.  long,  3Gft. 
wide,  and  upper  room  ;  ferneries,  lOOtt.,  average 
width,  24tt. ;  indoor  skating  rink,  135ft.  long, 
SSft.  wide,  40ft.  high,  11,880  sup.  feet  ;  outdoor 
skating-rink,   IGOft.  long,  IGOtt.   wide,  23,200 
sup.  feet,  total  35,0S0  sup.  feet ;  rink  refresh- 
ment room,  42ft.  by  30ft. ;  dining-room.  73£t. 
by  30ft.,  with  the  necessary  kitchens  ;  two  re- 
freshment-rooms,   each    50ft.    by    30tt.    The 
whole  of    the    space    under    the    pavilion    is 
cellared,    and  to   be   used  as  storage,    or  for 
bowling    allies,   shooting   galleries,  and   other 
amusements.     A  house  for  the  propagation  of 
plants  has  also  been  provided,  160ft.  long  by 
22ft.    wide.     Messrs.    Cardwell  and    Sutcliffe. 
Fielding  and  Son.  and  Curwen  and  Swain,  were 
respectively  the  contractors  for  the  brickwork, 
masonry,    and    joinery   work ;    Messrs.    Braby 
and  Co.  for  the  zinc  work,  and  Messrs.  Minton, 
HoUins,  and  Co.  supplied  the  tiles.    The  floor 
area  of  the  building  exceeds  two  acres.     More 
than  three  million  bricks    have   been   used  in 
the  building,  and  the  total  weight  of  material 
handled  in  construction  was  nearly  18,000  tons. 
The    glazing    of    the    whole    of    the  Winter 
Gardens  has  been  done  on  Rendle's  patent  sys- 
tem. The  dome  is  about  120ft.  in  height,  and  can 
be  seen  15  or  30  miles  at  sea.     It  has  a  very 
light  appearance,  and  has  stood  well  against 
some  of  the  fiercest  gales  that  have  ever  swept 
over  the   Atlantic.     The   mode  of    fixing    the 
glass  is   very   simple— light  cross-bearers,    or 
purlins  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  main  prin- 
cipals of  the  roof,  and  to  these  are  fixed  zinc 
or  copper   grooved   bars,  in  which   the   glass 
slides,  and  is  lapped  vertically,  or  a  small  bar 
is  inserted  between  the  glass. 


workmen's   COTTAGES,  AND   OTHER  EUILDINGE 
IN    SLAB   CONCRETE. 

For  description  of  these  illustrations  see  article 
on  page  46. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  8th  inst.  The  build- 
ing will  be  chiefly  of  brick,  and  the  style,  accordin? 
to  a  local  paper,  is  "Old  English  and  Italian.^ 
The  chapel  will  Beat  630  persons.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  ISurslem,  and  the  builders  Messrs- 
W.  and  J.  Gethin,  of  Shrewsbury. 
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CHAPTER  HOUSES. 

THE  Chapter  Houses   of  Chichester  and  St. 
David's  have  no  bench  tables.  They  form 
upper  chambers. 

It  is  must  important  to  correct  good  John 
Britten's  misapprehension  that  the  forms  of 
Chapter  Houses  varied  with  their  date.  It  was 
determined  and  discriminated  by  the  want  of 
each  community.  I  have  not  the  time,  nor  have 
you  space  to  give  in  detail,  the  ritual  reasons, 
but  classification  is  indispensable.  (1)  Benedic- 
tine, oblong — Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
Durham  [once  apsidal]  [Winchester].  Excep- 
tions  :  Worcester  round;  Westminster  poly- 
gonal [Evesham,  Belvoir]  (Norwich  was 
apsidal). 

(2)  eistercian,  square,  with  three  alleys — 
Kirkstall,  Fountains,  Buildwas,  Furness, 
Netley  [Tintern,  Beaulieu].  Exceptions — 
Margam,  polygonal.     Cleeve,  oblong. 

(3)  Clugniacs,  oblong — Wenlock. 

(■1)  Austin  Canons',  oblong — Bristol,  Ox- 
ford [St.  Andrew's].  Exceptions — [Bolton, 
Thornton]  polygonal,  and  (5)  Praemonstraten. 
sian,  Caverham. 

(fi)  Senilar  Canons,  polygonal  —  York, 
Sarum,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Wells  [St.  Paul's,] 
Hereford,  Southwell,  Howden,  Elgin.  Excep- 
tions (oblong) — Exeter,  Chichester,  St.  David's, 
Eipon,  Glasgow.  See  also  my  "Sacred  Archa30- 
logy."  Priory  chapter  houses  were  oblong. 
Several  so-called  chapter  houses  were  really 
sacristies.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bodmin. — A  meeting  of  the  Bodmin  Town 
Council  was  he'd  on  Thursday  week,  to  receive 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  council, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
seven  plans  sent  in  for  the  new  Guildhall  and 
municipal  buildings,  and  selecting  the  most 
suitable.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  plan  with  the  motto  "  One  and  All  "  should 
be  adopted,  provided  that  it  could  be  carried 
out  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  i3,0i:»0.  Colonel 
Alms  conplained  that  an  architect,  who  was 
-jnderstood  to  be  a  competitor,  was  met  on  the 
site  selected  for  the  buildings  by  a  majority  of 
the  building  committee,  and  shown  over  the 
place  by  them.  This  same  gentleman  had  also 
been  in  the  room  where  the  plans  were  hang- 
inc  with  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  his 
conduct,  he  considered,  was  calculated  to 
create  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  competitors.  With  reference  to  the  first 
statement  made  by  Colonel  Alms,  the  Mayor 
said  that  no  further  favour  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Trevail  than  it  had  been  decided  by  the  council 
should  be  shown  to  any  architect  who  desired 
to  visit  the  site.  Mr.  John  Oliver  admitted 
that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Trevail,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  see  the  various  plans,  but  he  did  so  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  not  a  word  of  comment 
■was  spoken  by  either.  If  he  erred  it  was  in 
ignorance,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Higgs  said  the  plans  were  open  for  public  in- 
spection, but  at  the  same  time  he  considered 
Mr.  Trevail  showed  very  bad  taste  in  asking  to 
see  the  plans.  Mr.  Phillipps  proposed  that  if 
Mr.  Trevail  had  sent  in  a  plan  it  should  not  be 
entertained.  Mr.  Phillipps,  however,  could 
find  no  seconder,  and  the  proposal  consequently 
fell  through.  Mr.  Jos.  Stephens  proposed  the 
rejection  of  the  report  on  account  of  the  site 
chosen,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  building  of 
a  new  hall  was  inopportune.  Besides,  almost 
without  exception,  those  who  had  seen  the 
various  plans  and  spoken  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject considered,  he  said,  five  of  the  other  six 
plans  superior  to  the  one  selected.  Colonel  Ales 
seconded  the  amendment.  Mr.  Collins  said, 
although  he  should  not  have  himself  selected 
the  plan  chosen,  yet,  as  he  had  not  attended 
the  committee  meetings,  he  would  vote  for  its 
adoption.  After  an  animated  and  somewhat 
heated  discussion,  five  voted  for  the  rejection 
of  the  report,  Messrs.  Alms,  Grose,  PhOlipps, 
Sandoe,  and  Stephens  ;  and  eight  for  its  adop. 
tion,  Messrs.  Baron,  Crang,  Collins,  Higgs, 
Marshall,  Oliver,  Ireland,  and  Williams.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  therefore  declared 
adopted.  The  plan  selected  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  his  style,  &c.,  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  S.  TrevaU. 


Great  Yarmouth. — We  understand  that  the 
plans  for  the  erection  of  the  new  town  hall  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  the 
town  hall  between  the  hours  of  12  and  1  in  the 
afternoon,  and  R  and  8  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
deputed  by  the  town  council  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
fessional report  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
designs  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered,  and  commenced  his  duties  on  Thursday 
week,  July  11th. 

Kensington. — Although  tenders  have  lately 
been  received  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walker's  design  for  the  new  Vestry  Hall  at 
Kensington,  selected,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
competition,  the  matter  has  yet  to  receive 
further  consideration,  it  having  been  deter, 
mined  to  include  the  site  of  the  two  adjoining 
houses,  and  so  considerably  enlarge  that  on 
which  the  new  building  is  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Walker  has  received  instructions  to  prepare  a 
fresh  design  for  this  purpose. 

Nottingham. — The  competition  of  designs 
for  the  new  schools  which  are  about  to  be  built 
in  Queen's-walk  by  the  Nottingham  School 
Board  was  settled  on  Thursday  evening  last. 
There  were  eleven  sets  of  designs  submitted  for 
these  schools,  and  of  these  the  best  and  most 
suitable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  were 
those  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley,  architect.  Week- 
day-cross, Nottingham.  The  second  place  was 
awarded  to  the  plans  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall, 
architect.  Market-street,  Nottingham.  The 
second  competition  was  for  schools  to  be  built 
in  Coventry-road,  Bulwell,  for  the  same  School 
Board.  For  these  12  sets  of  designs  were  sent 
in,  and  when  the  envelopes  were  broken  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  A.  N.  IJromley  was  again  the 
successful  competitor,  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Keating, 
architect,  of  the  Pavement,  Nottingham,  was 
placed  second.  The  Board  report  that  on  the 
whole  the  designs  were  certainly  above  those  of 
former  competitions  in  merit.  Another  compe- 
tition, which  is  expected  to  be  for  larger  schools 
than  those  just  competed  for,  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  August.  These  will  be  for  Hunger- 
street  Schools  for  1,020  children.  These  will  be 
arranged  on  the  "  class-room  "  system.  Another 
school  is  also  to  be  built  in  Baldwell  Quarry- 
road  for  400  on  the  usual  mode  of  planning. 


AECHITECTUBAL  &  ARCH^OIiOaiCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

EOTAL      AECH.E0L0aiCAL      INSTITUTE. — The 

monthly  meeting  of  the  institute  took  place  on 
Friday ;  the  President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker, 
C.B.,  gave  particulars  of  the  progress  of  the 
excavations  in  Rome,  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  being  the  removal  of  accumulations  of 
earth  from  the  so-called  Stadium,  a  space  which 
he  thought  ought  more  properly  to  be  desig- 
nated a  gymnasium.  For  this  work  a  contract 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  Government, 
which  will  take  two  years  to  execute,  20ft.  of 
earth  requiring  to  be  removed.  Another  great 
work  approaching  completion  is  the  excavation 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  which  may  settle  the  question 
as  to  how  far  that  name  was  borne  by  the 
temple-lined  thoroughfare  passing  through 
Rome.  He  believed  it  extended  past  the  Forum 
to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Gate  of  Severus.  The  excavations  in  this 
Sacred  Way  would  be,  he  expected,  amongst 
the  most  interesting  ever  made  in  Rome.  At 
present  the  discoveries  of  ancient  remains  or 
inscriptions  had  not  been  very  important.  Pro- 
fessor Bunnell  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  South-West 
France,"  illustrated  by  a  series  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.  This 
isolated  and  mountainous  corner  of  France  con- 
tains few  Roman  remains,  and  scarcely  any 
mediieval  works.  The  people  are  Basque,  and 
speak  a  patois  Spanish  rather  than  French, 
and  more  nearly  approximating  to  Latin  than 
to  either  of  those  modern  tongues.  The  Roman 
remains  are  almost  confined  to  an  excellent 
network  of  roads  and  inscriptions  relating  to 
their  repair.  Of  later  remains  the  most 
curious  are  the  scanty  mosaics,  which  exhibit  a 
wonderful  variety  in  pattern  and  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  decoration  of  the  flora  of  Southern 
Europe.  Those  at  Beam  and  Bielle  are 
especially    noteworthy.      The    sarcophagi     in 


churches  are  occasionally  decorated  with  sculp- 
tured panels  representing  New  Testament 
scenes,  but  with  .an  essentially  Roman  treat- 
ment and  grouping — a  combination  of  Chris- 
tian symbols  with  Pagan  workmanship.  The 
churches  are  mostly  of  the  typo  known  by  the 
French  as  Romano-Byzantine,  and  in  many 
cases  were  fortified  during  the  middle  ages. 
Generally  they  are  planned  as  a  Latin  cross, 
with  very  simple  outline,  but  an  instance  exists 
of  one  forming  a  Greek  cross.  At  Leschar 
Cathedral  a  vacant  space  is  left  in  the  centre  of 
apse  for  the  bishop's  chair — apparently  a  tradi- 
tional reproduction  of  the  praetor's  chair  in  the 
Roman  justice-halls.  In  later  buildings  the 
portion  of  the  chair  more  or  loss  agrees  with  the 
English  use.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Prof. 
Lewis  said  he  noticed  no  marked  difference 
between  church  architecture  of  pure  Basque 
and  tlie  Latin-descended  races  which  inhabit 
the  district.  The  books  of  the  local  savants 
were  very  inaccur.ate,  and  should  be  read  with 
much  caution.  The  President  exhibited  a 
series  of  antiquities  he  had  just  brought  from 
Athens,  including  a  large  celt  of  nearly  pure 
copper,  and  numerous  tiint  flakes  from  Mara- 
thon and  other  districts  of  Greece.  The  latter 
had  been  averred  to  be  relics  of  the  Persian 
army,  but  their  occurrence  elsewhere,  together 
with  that  of  celts,  showed  that  they  must  be 
attributed  to  a  far  earlier,  and  indeed  prehis. 
toric  race.  A  series  of  gold  and  silver  rings 
were  described  by  Mr.  R.  Ready,  including  a 
Roman  intaglio  of  Antinous  as  Hercules,  in  a 
Chalcedony-S.ird,  set  in  a  massive  gold 
enamelled  thumb  ring,  a  rudely  engraved  dark 
sard,  set  in  a  gold  ring  of  heavy  close  filagree 
work,  a  media'val  gold  ring,  with  a  merchant's 
mark  and  initials  "S.  I.,"  and  an  intricately 
twisted  gold  ring,  forming  a  knot,  probably 
Italian  work,  and  some  singularly  twisted  silver 
wire  thumb  rings,  of  large  size  and  rude  work- 
manship, from  Scandinavia.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Watkin,  stating  that  at  Holt,  Nor- 
folk, a  labourer  had  found  an  amphora  filled 
with  nearly  a  hundred-weight  of  Roman  coins, 
many  thousands  in  numljer,  chiefly  of  brass, 
and  of  the  date  of  Faustinas. 

The  Excavations  on  Mohnt  CAsnEN. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, General  Lane  Fox  communicated  a 
paper  detailing  his  excavations  and  researches 
in  the  pits  and  camps  at  Mount  Caburn,  near 
Lewes,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the 
objects  found,  including  pottery  and  wattling- 
sticks.  The  author  suggested  that  the  first 
construction  of  Mount  Caburn  was  during  the 
late  bronze  or  the  early  iron  period,  and  that 
its  occupation  continued  into  Roman  times, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Romans  themselves.  One  large  and 
thirteen  small  pit-dwellings  were  opened,  cor- 
responding with  others  found  at  Cadbury, 
Ewell,  Newstead,  Stone,  Springfield,  Tilbury, 
Richborough,  Chesterford,  and  other  parts  of 
England.  The  ramparts  of  the  camp  and  the 
various  lines  of  defence  were  mapped  out  and 
explained  by  the  lecturer,  who  endeavoured  to 
show,  from  an  examination  of  fragments  of 
wattling  and  the  stakeholes,  the  precise  size  and 
shape  of  the  stockade  and  the  distance  apart  of 
the  stakes.  With  these  remains  were  compared 
the  accounts  in  Csesar  of  ancient  fortifications 
and  the  extant  examples  of  Gaulish  ramparts 
in  France. 

Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  a  new  church  to  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Catts,  of  Landon, 
in  Panmure-road,  Sydenham-bill. 

On  Saturday  the  memorial  stones  of  a  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  to  be  erected  in  Ronndhay- 
road,  Leeds,  were  laid.  The  new  church  is  designed 
in  a  bold  treatment  of  Romanesque.  The  plan 
embraces  a  schoolroom  with  infants'  room,  band- 
room,  class-rooms,  kitchen,  and  heatins-apparatos 
room  under  the  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  outside 
ashlar  work  will  be  of  Meanwood  stone,  with  Mean- 
wood  and  Potternewton  stone  wallstoues  ;  the  insidea 
of  the  walls  will  be  plastered,  and  the  inside  wood- 
work win  be  of  pitch  pino  varnished.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Dodgson, 
architect,  of  18,  Park-row,  Leeds,  and  are  being 
carried  out,  under  his  superintendence,  by  Messrs. 
Craven  and  Umpleby  and  Mr.  Charles  Myers, 
builders,  of  Leeds.  The  church  will  accommodate 
GOO,  and  the  schoolroom  2.-.0  children.  Exclusive  of 
the  site,  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost  ,£1,000. 
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Bedale. — The  new  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  Aiskew,  was 
opened  last  week.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
will  be  about  ^£2,000.  The  character  of  the 
buildincf  is  that  of  a  small  country  church  of 
the  13th  century,  in  the  Gothic  style.  There 
is  a  nave,  chancel,  and  baptistery,  with  sacristy, 
&c.,  connecting  the  new  church  with  the 
presbytery.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  with 
comer  dressings,  and  also  dressings  round  the 
windows.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  of  London. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Leeds,  has  been  the  builder. 

Hastings. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  church  was  laid  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Hastings,  on  Thursday,  the  4th.  The 
church  will  be  Early  English  in  style,  with 
rose  windows  above  the  side  lancets,  and  win- 
dow openings  in  the  roof.  At  the  south-east 
angle  will  be  a  tower  and  spire  110ft.  high,  and 
on  the  west  side  will  be  a  short  transept.  The 
external  materials  will  be  red  brick,  with  buff 
terra-cotta  dressings.  The  internal  dimensions 
wiU  be  72ft.  x  41ft.  6in.,  and  26ft.  height  of 
walls.  The  roof  will  be  carried  on  arched  beams 
in  one  span  ;  above  the  collar  beam  will  com- 
mence an  arched  ceiling.  Seats  of  varnished 
pine  will  be  provided  for  530  hearers,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  future  addition  of  galleries. 
A  platform,  approached  from  minister's  vestry, 
will  be  provided  in  lieu  of  pulpit.  The  heating 
and  ventilation  are  to  be  secured  by  an  under- 
ground hot-air  stove.  In  close  proximity  a 
lecture-hall  is  already  built,  and  a  schoolroom 
wUl  hereafter  be  added  on  north  side  of 
church.  Mr.  T.  Elworthy  is  architect  of,  and 
Mr.  Harmer  the  contractor  for,  the  building, 
the  cost  of  which,  as  at  present  being  erected, 
will  be  ^£5,000. 

"'  HuDDEBSFiELD. — On  Wednesday  week  the 
double  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  borough 
building  and  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  town  hall,  at  Huddersfield,  was 
performed.  The  borough  building  is  93ft. 
long  and  70ft.  wide.  The  Town  Council  room 
is  44ft.  long,  2Gft.  6in.  wide,  with  two  entrances. 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
under  ^£9,000,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Abbey,  the  borough  surveyor.  The  new 
town  hall  will  front  Princess-street.  The 
court-room  will  be  58ft.  long,  37ft.  wide,  and 
20ft.  high.  There  will  also  be  a  large  public 
hall.  The  outside  dimensions  are  154ft.  from 
Princess-street  to  the  new  borough  offices,  and 
72ft.  from  Peel-street  to  Corporation. 

HuGGLEScoTE. — The  foundation  stone  has 
been  laid  of  a  new  church  at  Hugglescote. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  the  interior  measurement  being  78ft. 
long,  46ft.  wide,  and  50ft.  to  the  apex  of 
the  nave  root.  There  will  be  sittings  in  it  for 
450  adults  and  108  children.  The  church  will 
consist  of  north  and  south  aisles  and  baptistery. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  constructed 
of  Bardon  stone,  with  Doulting  dressings,  and 
the  interior  of  Ihstock  pressed  bricks  and  Cor. 
aham  Down  dressings,  with  a  portion  in 
Ancaster  stone.  The  floors  will  be  of  encaustic 
tiles,  with  borders  of  an  approved  pattern,  and 
flushed  in  with  Portland  cement.  The  church 
is  designed  to  accommodate  about  600  persons, 
but  the  portion  to  be  erected  now  will  seat 
about  100  short  of  that  number.  The  cont'^ict 
amounts  to  ^£4,198,  exclusive  of  the  site.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.   B.  Everard,  of  Leicester  ; 


the  sale  by  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  board  of  the  estate  and  interest 
of  the  college  in  these  open  spaces.  It  was 
decided  to  open  a  further  portion  of  the  Oxford- 
street  to  Old-street  improvement  on  Saturday, 
the  3rd  August.  A  letter  from  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  stating  that  the  cost  of 
completing  the  improvements  at  No.  139,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  and  No.  1,  Little  Tower-street,  is 
estimated  at  je7,219,  was  referred  to  the  finance 
committee ;  another  from  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  stating  that  they  are 
ready  to  assist  the  Board  with  practical  sug- 
i*estions,  when  they  are  preparing  their  bye- 
laws,  under  Clause  15  of  the  Metropolis  Man- 
agement and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
was  sent  to  the  Building  Act  committee  ;  and 
one  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Booker,  stating  that  as 
the  consideration  of  the  tenders  for  hoarding 
and  shoring  has  been  re-opened,  he  is  not 
desirous  of  adhering  to  his  original  tender,  and 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  further  work  in  con- 
nection with  dangerous  structures,  on  account 
of  his  state  of  health,  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee.  The  board's  contractor  was 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  work  ordered  by  the 
magistrates  to  be  done  at  the  following  pre- 
mises, being  dangerous  structures : — 3,  Searle- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  St.  Giles-in-tlie- 
Fields  ;  party-wall,  between  No.  24,  New 
Bond-street,  and  31,  Conduit-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square ;  party-wall,  between  No.  180 
and  181,  Drury-lane,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  ; 
No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6a,  Angel  and  Porter- 
court,  St.  Luke ;  126,  Gray's-inn.road,  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn. — Tlie  following  applica- 
tions for  loans  were  granted  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
—  Plumstead  District,  Board,  ^1,000,  for 
raising  and  strengthening  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames  in  Charlton  parish ;  Mile- 
end  Old  Town  Vestry,  ^£2,000,  for  improve- 
ments in  Oxford  and  Jamaica  streets ;  and 
the  managers  of  Brentwood  School  District, 
jei5,000,  for  purchasing  land  adjoining  their 
premises  at  Brentwood,  and  erection  of  infirmary 
and  other  works.  In  reference  to  communica- 
tions from  various  local  authorities,  asking  that 
street-widening  works  in  Walworth-road,  Cow- 
cross-street,  Holborn,  Bermondsey-street,  and 
between  Strand  and  Holborn  (Mr.  Teulon's 
plan),  and  that  the  Thames  be  embanked  be- 
tween Battersea-bridge  and  Cremorne,  answers 
were  sent  stating  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
board  to  apply  next  session  for  an  Act  autho- 
rising the  carrying  out  of  street  improvements. 

Teignmouth.  —  A  new  Eoman  Catholic 
church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  St.  Patrick, 
has  been  opened  at  Teignmouth.  The  work 
executed  so  far  has  involved  a  cost  of  .£3,400, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  edifice  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  church  stands  north  and 
south,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south 
gallery,  and  eastern  aisle,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  is  a  Lady  chapel.  When  the  western 
aisle  is  built  there  wUl  be  another  chapel,  a 
calvary,  and  a  permanent  confessional.  As  soon 
as  means  permit  it  is  also  proposed  to  build  a 
presbytery.  On  one  side  of  the  front  there  is  a 
liell  turret,  and  on  the  other  a  pinnacle.  Over 
the  entrance  there  is  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Hansom  and  Son, 
of  Westminster;  Mr.  Slocombe,  of  Teignmouth, 
was  the  builder.  The  church  is  built  of  Devon- 
shire limestone,  with  Ham-hill  stone  for  the 
exterior  dressings,  and  Bath  stone  for  the  dress- 
ings of  the  interior. 
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University  College. — Lord  Granville,  on 


the  builder^Mr.  King  Vann,^of  ^Leicester  j  and  j  Tuesday  week,  laid  the  first  atone  of  some  new 
'"''"'  buildings  at UniversitjCollege.  Theseadditions 

will  bring  the  wings  of  the  front  up  to  the  line 
of  Gower-street.  The  architect  of  the  new 
buildings  is  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  and  they 
will  cost  £50,000  or  more.  The  central  portion 
of  the  existing  building,  including  its  portico 
and  entrance-hall,  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  WilUam  Wakins,  R.A.  In  1S32  a  boys' 
school  was  established,  under  the  control  of  the 
Council.  In  1833  the  University  College  or 
North  London  Hospital  was  founded,  in  a  close 
connection  with  the  college.  In  1S41  the  Birk- 
beck  Chemical  Laboratory  was  erected.  Since 
that  time  the  principal  additions  to  the  college 
have  been  the  portions  devoted  to  the  Slade 
School  of  Fine  Art,  and  the  portions  of  the 
south  wing  assigned  to  the  boys*  schooL 


the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Taylor, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Wokks. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  this  board  on  Friday,  Mr. 
E.  Dresser  Rogers  was  elected  vice-chairman 
of  the  works  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year.  A  letter  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  jun., 
on  behalf  of  Earl  Cadogan,  suggesting  an 
arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  land  so 
as  to  widen  Queen's-road,  West,  as  an 
approach  to  the  Chelsea  Embankment  having 
been  sonsidered,  a  reply  was  directed  to  be 
sent,  declining  to  co-operate  in  the  suggested 
arrangement.  The  bill  for  the  acquisition  of 
Plumstead-common  and  Shoulder-of-Mutton- 
green  having  received  the  Royal  assent,  it  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  under  the  new  Act  for 


Received.— J.  A.— F.  V.— MoN.  R.andCo.— W,  L.  G.— 
M.  and  Co.— F.  L.— J.  A.  and  Sons.— W.  and  Co.— A, 
and  H.— R.  W.  and  G.— A.  and  Co.— S.  and  G. 

H.  Bell.  (Photography  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
window  decoration;  an  interesting  article  on  thesubjcct 
appeared  in  the  English  Mechanic  of  July  5,  p.  -114.)— 
Inquirer.  (No.)— S.  M.  (Mahogany  was  used  in  re- 
pairins  some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships  at  Trinidad 
in  1597 ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
1724.)— Sob-Contractoe.  (The  only  method  used  is  to 
measure  the  rectangle  enclosing  the  stone  winder,  the 
dimensions  being  taken  to  give  a  fair  allowance  for 
waste.  Your  sketch  gives  no  dimensions.)— Samuel 
Fry.  (The  charge  for  quantities  for  old  building  is, 
according  to  the  surveyor's  scale,  2^  per  cent,  for  works 
of  small  or  difficult  kind.  When  there  is  no  risk  in- 
curred, however,  1^  to  2  per  cent,  seems  to  us  a  fair 
charge.)— W.  Thorburn.  (Prony's  formula  for  retain- 
ing walls  is  given  in  several  handbooks  of  construction  ; 
you  wiU  find  the  formula  and  the  subject  of  retaining 
walls  discussed  in  the  '*  Engineer  and  Ai-chitect'a 
Pocket-Book  "  (Lockwood  and  Co.),  and  the  theory  of 
retaining  walls  has  been  frequently  explained  in  the 
Building  News.  The  subject  has  been  treated  of  by 
Tredgold,  Belidor,  Rondelet,  Pasley,  and  many  recent 
experimenters,  including  several  American  engineers,  the 
leading  points  of  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers 
from  time  to  time.  See  aho  the  *'  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society"  for  February,  quoted  in  our  article. 


Comspnlittttt 

THE  MANCHESTER  TRAVELLING 

STUDENTSHIP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BniLDiNO  News. 

Sib, — In  the  competition  for  the  travelling 
studentship,  recently  offered  to  architectural 
students  by  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, I  think  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  they 
have  not  acted  with  greater  justice  and  courtesy 
towards  the  competitors,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following  in  your 
next  issue . — 

Certain  conditions  were  issued,  in  which  the 
11th  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the 
delivery  of  competitive  drawings.  Being  my- 
self a  competitor,  and  finding  the  time  rather 
short  for  the  amount  of  work  entailed,  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  hurry  through  my 
drawings  in  order  to  have  them  ready  for  the  •■ 
day  appointed.  On  delivery,  however,  I  was  i 
kindly  informed  that  the  time  was  extended  a 
fortnight.  Ttiis  extension  was  simply  useless 
to  me,  as  my  drawings  were  already  complete ; 


li. 
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whereas,  had  I  known  sooner,  it  would  have 
been  most  invaluable.     But  this  is  not  all.    On 

immunicatins   with  my  fellow-competitcrs  I 

icertaincd  that  one  of  them  actually  received 
no  extension    whatever,  whilst    another   (the 

iccessful  competitor)  was  granted  some  ten  or 
twelve  days'  extension  after  my  own  drawings 
rere  finally  delivered. 

I  should  mention  that  I  only  heard  the  result 
if  the  competition  when  I  chanced  to  call  to 
ascertain  if  any  decision  hnd  been  made,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment  I  then  learned  that  the 
Bncoessful  competitor  had  already  proceeded  on 
his  tour. 

I  thint  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  unjust  or  discourteous  than  such 
treatment,  and  should  the  Manchester  Society 
Bf  Architects  ever  enter  upon  any  discussion 
respecting  the  grievances  of  "  architectural 
BOmpetitions"  I  shall  certainly  be  very  curious 
'o  see  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  matter. — I 
m,  &e.,  Frank  L.  Elton 

Manchester,  17th  July,  1378. 


3:utmammumcattan. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITIOX. 

SiE, — The  award  of  the  council  for  the  above 
competition  has  been  that  Jlr.  Sylvanus  Tre- 
vail's  plans  be  accepted.  Will  yon  kindly  insert 
this  letter  as  a  protest  against  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Trevail  having,  contrary  to  all  laws  of 
decency  and  fair  play,  inspected  the  drawings 
sent  in  for  competition  whilst  they  were  still 
ander  the  consideration  of  the  council,  with  one 
of  the  councillors,  this  coimcillor  being,  more- 
over, a  builder  doing  work  for  Mr.  Trevail  ?  I 
enclose  my  card  and  am,  &c., 

A  COJIPETITOK. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
may  bo  interestiDg:  to  note,  as  it  is  not  (fenerally 
known,  that  Charles  Mathews'  father  died  at  PIv- 
month,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish  chnrch  of  St. 
Andrew's  there.  A  white  marble  tablet  tells  the 
following  tale  : — 

'  Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  honoured  re- 
mains of  Charles  Mathews,  comedian.  Born  28th 
June,  1776 ;  died,  June  2sth,  183.5.  Not  to  com- 
memorate that  penias  whi-^h  bis  country  acknow- 

„  d  and  rewarded,  and  men  of  every  n.ation   con- 
fessed, nor  to  record  tb>;  worth  which  secured   the 
respect  and  attachment  of  his  admirers  and  friends, 
bat  as  an  humble  tribute  to  his  devoted  unvarying- 
affection  and  indukence  as  a  husband  and  father, 
this  tablet  is  erected  in  sorrowinsf  love  and  grateful 
remembrance  by  his  bereaved  wife  and  son. 
'*  All  England  mourned  when  her  comedian  died, 
A  public  loss  that  ne'er  mi^ht  bo  supplied, 
For  who  could  hope  such  varied  gifts  to  find. 
All  rare  and  exquisite,  in  one  combined  ? 
The  private  virtue  that  adorn'd  his  breast 
Crowds  of  admiring  friends  with  tears  confessed. 
Only  to  Thee,  O  God  !  the  grief  is  known 
Of  those  who  rear  this  monumental  stone  : 
The  son  and  widow,  who,  with  bosoms  torn. 
The  best  of  fathers  and  of  husbands  mourn. 
Of  all  this  public,  social,  private  woo, 
Here  lies  the  cause— Charles  Mathews  sleeps  below." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  whilst  most  of  the  recent 
notices  upon  the  late  talented  actor  spell  his  name 
with  two  "  t.'s  "  that  upon  the  father's  grave  has 
only  one  ;  and  further,  that  Charles  Mathews,  sen., 
by  a  carious  coincidence,  died  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday.  St.  Andrew's  Chnrch 
contains,  besides  the  monument  just  quoted,  very 
many  memorials  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  Drronshire  churches,  as  it  is  also 
the  largest.  The  grand  old  western  tower  is  of 
granite,  and  it  was  the  bells  in  that  belfry  which 
rang  out  the  joy  peal  when  the  huge  Spanish  Armada 
got  so  deservedly  well  "  licked  "  by  our  dapper  little 
fleet  outside  the  harbour.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  thoroughly  and  most  successfully  restored  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.,  shortly  before  his 
death.— I  am.  Ac,  Haekt  Hems. 

I  Exeter,  July  8, 1878. 


The  chancel  of  St.  Edward's  Church,  Evenlode,  is 
about  to  be  restored  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Sons, 
builders,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  rector,  and  at  a  cost 
of  about  ^£300.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cutts,  of 
London. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Wyck  Eissington.  is 
to  be  restored  this  autumn  from  the  designs  of  jjr. 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts.  The  chancel  is  an  unusually 
interesting  specimen  of  late  Lancet  work.  The 
work  is  to  cost  about  ^£1,100. 

The  Cockermouth  Local  Board  have  decided  to 
allow  in  future  no  new  houses  to  be  inhabited  until 
a  certificate  has  been  granted  by  their  surveyor, 
stating  that  the  building  and  sewerage  have  been 
completed  according  to  deposited  plans. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5414.]— Creases  in  Engravings. — Would  any 
reader  inform  mo  how  to  take  the  cresses  out  of  en- 
gravings when  framing  them  f— W.  F.  BuowNINO. 

[5135.] — Winchester  Cathedral.— Perhaps  one 
of  your  many  correspondents  will  kindly  inform  me 
how  I  can  get  permission  to  make  drawings  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  and  St.  Cross  Hospital,  or  if  any  is 
required  ?— An  Architect's  Pupil. 

[5130.]- B.  C.  Church  at  Arundel.  — May  I 
troulile  some  one  to  inform  mo  who  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Arundel  ? — 
J.  H.  M. 

[5137.  j— Professional  Charges.— About  4  years 
ago  I  was  directed  by  a  public  board  to  dosiga  and 
superintend  some  works  at  a  town  about  six  miles 
from  my  ofliee,  'I'ho  works  were  completed  three 
years  ago,  and  I  received  the  usual  commission  of  .£5 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  contract.  I  had  pre- 
viously, and  have  again  this  year,  rendered  the  board 
other  personal  services,  for  which  I  have  yet  to  bo 
paid.  Last  year  I  was  directed  to  prepare  plan, 
estimate,  and  specification  for  a  small  addition  to 
the  previous  works,  but  quite  distinct  from  them. 
This  addition  was  carried  out  by  a  contractor  under 
my  superintendence,  at  a  cost  of  under  o£_'0.  and  in- 
volved at  least  four  journeys  by  me  of  half  a  day 
each,  so  that  the  ordinary  commission  on  so  small  an 
amount  will  not  bo  rcmunerativo.  Query. — Am  I 
bound  to  take  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  charge  only 
£o  per  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure,  or  am  I  jasti- 
fied  in  making  a  higher  charge  on  the  second  con- 
tract ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  as 
to  the  customary  practice  under  such  circumstances. 
— Beta. 

[5438.] — Lights. — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  legal  distance  that  a  building 
requires  to  be  set  back  on  its  own  land,  so  as  to 
secure  lights  on  a  side  adjoining  another  property  f 
—A.  T.  T.     

REPLIES. 

[5422.]— Pulpit  in  Exetor  Cathedral.-;- The 
material  used  in  the  Patteson  memorial  pulpit,  in  the 
nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  INIansfield  Woodhouse 
magnesia  limestone,  that  in  the  centre  panel  being 
from  the  celebrated  "  Memorial "  quarry.  The  whole 
of  the  sculpture  and  carvings  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  London. — H.  W.  B. 

[5423.]— Oak  Floors. — I  should  recommend  "Pro- 
vincial "  to  let  his  oak  floors  remain  as  they  are  for 
another  twelve  months. — Harry  Hems. 

[5124.]— Emigration. — My  idea  about  a  young 
architect  going  to  Australia  or  the  Colonies  is 
this  :— If  he  is  of  active  habits,  and  can  turn  his 
hand  to  surveying  in  all  branches ;  if  ho  has  no 
scruples  about  particular  styles  of  architecture,  and 
if  he  can  turn  builder  as  well  as  architect  on  an 
emergency,  the  Colonies  aiford  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  making  a  fair  Uvelihood.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  young  man  is  a  specialist,  if  he 
indulges  certain  whims  about  style,  stands  upon  his 
professional  dignity,  and  has  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  building  and  measuring,  the  notion  of 
going  abroad  is  utterly  absurd.  Every  student  can 
answer  these  questions  for  himself,  and  determine 
whether  England  or  the  Colonies  give  him  the  best 
prospects  for  success. — 6.  H.  G. 

[5427.] — Competition  Drawings. — The  condi- 
tion that  the  designs  must  not  be  coloured  applies, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  elev.ations  and  perspective  draw- 
ings. To  colour  the  woodwork  in  the  sections  can 
hardly  be  held  to  disqualify  the  design,  unless  the 
design  thrown  aside  for  being  coloured  was  simply 
so  tinted.— Architectus. 

[5430.]— Heat  Through  Walls.- The  cavity 
between  the  oven  and  the  new  house  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  ;  a  6in.,  or  even  a  12in.  hollow,  would  have 
beea  better.  Is  the  space  ventilated,  or  rather,  is 
there  a  current  of  air  through  it  r  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  this  done,  if  possible.  Another 
course  would  be  to  fill  np  the  cavity  with  felt, 
pugging,  or  soaie  non-conducting  substance.  I 
should  prefer,  however,  a  well-ventilated  cavity,  if 
possible. — G. 

[5431.]— Keeping  Down  a  Spring  of  Water.— 
The  only  practicable  course  to  keep  the  water  down 
is  to  make  the  underground  ch.amber  water-tight. 
This  may  be  done  by  puddling  the  bottom  and  sides. 
a  good  bed  of  clay,  9in.  deep,  and  then  a  slightly  in- 
verted arch  of  brick,  set  in  cement,  filled  up  level 
with  concrete,  would  resist  the  upward  pressure  of 
water.  I  should  turn  the  arched  floor  the  Oft.  way. 
It  should  be  Sin.  thick.— Architect. 

[5432.] — Broach  Spire. — A  broach,  or  "  broche," 
is  an  old  English  term  for  a  spire  springing  from  the 
tower  Willis.  The  origin  of  the  term  "  broach  "  is 
rather  obscure  ;  the  term  probably  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Welsh  procio,  to  thrust,  or  French  brochet-,  to 
spit.  I  refer  "C.  C.  S."  to  the  term  in  "  Common- 
place Column." — A  RejLder. 

[5433.1— Professional  Charges.- Tracings  made 
for  local  board  are  usually  charged  for  in  addition  to 
the  2^  per  cent.  The  1^  per  cent,  for  preparing 
quantities  is  small  enough,  and  does  not  include 
supplying  copies  to  contractors.  The  J  per  cent,  is 
for  procuring  and  examining  tenders  only.  — 
Architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
Cork. — A  series  of  nino  windows  in  the  sonth 
aisle  of  tho  now  cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barre,  at 
Cork,  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  memo- 
rials to  deceased  citizens,  armorial  bearings  of 
whom  are  exhibited  above.  The  central  compartment 
contains  the  figures,  and  is  placed  between  two  other 
lights,  each  decorated  with  interlaced  gfomotrical 
patterns  in  delicate  colour<.  Tho  subji:cts,  com- 
mencing from  opposite  the  bapti^'tory,  are  :— 1. 
"  Adam  and  Eve  working  ;"  2.  "  Noah  building  the 
Ark;"  3.  "Naah  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
giving  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Bow  ;"  4.  "Joseph 
sold  to  tho  Israelites ;"  5.  "  Joseph  presenting  his 
Father  to  P'nanvoh  ;"  6.  "  David  with  tho  head  of 
Goliath ;"  7.  "  David  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;"  8.  "Nehemiah  petitioning  Artaicrxos ;" 
and  9  "  Nehemiah  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem." 

Huntington,  York.— Another  stainsd  glasB 
window  has  been  inserted  in  the  chancel  of  Hunt- 
ingdon Church.  Tho  window,  w'jich  is  the  east 
one,  is  of  throe  lights,  with  tracery  above.  The 
subjects  portrayed  are  "The  Nativity,"  "The 
Crucifixion,"  and  the  ''Resurrection,"  each  of 
which  occupies  a  light,  the  Crucifi.xion  being  the 
central.  The  window  has  been  executed  by  Hurdman 
and  Co.,  Birmingham,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Walter,  architect,  Hornsea. 

Stained  Glass  in  the  Paris  ExHiEiTroN. — 
Among  the  exhibitors  in  this  department,  Messrs. 
Camm  Bros.,  artists  in  glass,  Birmingham,  maybe 
mentioned  for  some  excellently-designed  windows  for 
domestic  work.  We  notice  a  window  embodying 
illustrations  of  the  fairy  part  of  Shakespeare's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  figures  of 
Oheron,  king  of  the  fairies,  giving  Puck  instructions, 
Titania,  the  queen,  and  Puck  are  well  sustained. 
But  some  hall  windows  in  three  lights,  5ft.  9in.  x 
1ft.  8in.,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The 
subjects  of  the  design  are  taken  from  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  Kmg."  The  centre  light  shows  the 
sacred  Mount  of  Camelot,  where  Arthur  holds  court 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  subject 
is  suggested  from  the  "  Holy  Gi-ail  ": — 

O !  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 

Built  by  old  kin'..'3  aire  after  aire  so  old  ; 

The  king  himself  had  fears  that  it  woald  fall. 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim. 

The  lower  part  of  the  window  is  occupied  with 
figures  of  knights  and  ladies,  with  the  "  mighty  hall 
which  Merlin  built"  in  the  background  rising  in 
pyramidal  stages.  It  is  a  fine  composition,  and  there 
is  a  semi-mystic  meaning  and  quaintness  in  the 
design  that  commends  itself.  In  the  side  lights  are 
other  subjects  from  the  same  poem.  We  have  before 
us  the  design  of  another  ck'verly  conceived  three- 
light  ecclesiastical  window,  representing  the  Parable 
of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour  occupies  tho  centre  light,  and  tho  two 
groups  of  virgins  are  admirably  introduced  in  the 
side  lights.  The  artist  has  aimed  rather  at  ideal  ex- 
pression in  the  composition  of  his  figures  and  acces- 
sories. Messrs.  Camm,  we  note  also,  send  some 
transom  lights  and  curtain  panels,  with  emblematic 
designs  of  the  Four  Seasons,  ilusij.  Archery, 
Falconry,  and  Spring,  in  the  Classic  and  Queen  Anne 
styles. 


At  the  recent  fire  at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of 
Compton-street,  Goswell-road,  the  whole  of  the 
books,  &c.,  of  the  firm,  which  were  locked  up  in 
Messrs.  Chubb's  safes,  came  out  uninjured.  The 
conflagration  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  the 
building  being  stored  with  oiN,  tallows,  and  other 
such  inflammable  articles.  This  is  the  second  large 
fire  within  a  very  short  time  at  which  the  books  and 
valuables  have  been  saved  in  M'sssrs.  Chubb's  safes. 

At  a  vestry  meeting,  held  at  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Guildford,  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  B.^11,  of  Regent-street,  W.,  for  the  Dr.  Mon- 
sell  memorial  reredos  to  be  erected  in  the  church, 
was  approved,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  request- 
ing the  ordinary  to  grant  a  faculty  for  the  erection 
of  the  reredos. 

On  Jlonday  morning  Mr.  Jethro  Robinson,  the 
architect  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  expired  very 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  Bloomsbury-square.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  death  was  from  heart  disease. 
Deceased  was  the  architect  to  Sanger's  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  Alexandra  Theatre,  Grecian,  City- 
road,  and  theatres  at  Leeds,  Hull,  and  other  large 
provincial  towns. 

A  block  of  buildings  for  stores,  workshops,  read- 
ing-rooms, &c.t  was  opened  on  Saturday,  July  6th, 
in  connection  with  the  Home  for  Little  Boys, 
Farningham-road,  Kent,  by  the  Countess  of  Zetland, 
and  the  foundation  stone  of  an  additional  house  was 
laid  by  Mrs.  Horniraan  on  behalf  of  the  donor. 
Messrs.  Spalding  and  Evans  were  the  architects, 
and  the  contractors  W.  Downs  and  Co.,  of  Soutb- 
wark. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  tho  parish  of 
Frimley  have  taken  steps  towards  the  sewering  of 
their  district  by  consulting  Mr.  James  Lemon,  of 
Southampton,  thereon. 
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WATEK  SITPPLT  AND  SANITABY 
MATTEBS. 

Drainage  Schemes  fob  the  Lower  Thajies 
Valley.— The  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewer- 
age Board  recently  considered  a  tabulated  state- 
ment as  to  the  various  sewerage  schemes  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  engineers.  Five  of  the 
schemes  propose  precipitation,  nine  irrigation,  one 
joint  irrigation  and  precipitation,  and  one  is  alterna- 
tive. The  highest  estimate  is  that  of  Messrs- 
Donaldson  and  Davenhall,  who  propose  to  take  the 
se.vage  to  Chobham  and  Bisley  (for  irrigation)  at  a 
coat  of  .£592,600.  The  lowest  is  that  for  No.  2 
scheme,  propounded  by  Messrs.  Gotto  and  Besley,  of 
■Westminster,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with 
tVie  sewage  by  precipitation  at  Ham-fields,  for 
.£12(5,786.     No  decision  will  be  come  to  at  present. 

Faknham,  Surrey.— The  Local  Board  of  Farn- 
ham  have  lately  received  a  report  from  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  M.LC'.E.,  of  Southampton,  whom  they  have 
consulted  upon  the  sewerage  and  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  their  district,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
utilise  the  sewage  by  irrigating  certain  lands  near 
the  union,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  i-eport,  all  possibility  of  pollut- 
ing the  Elver  Wey,  which  runs  through  the  town, 
will  be  precluded.  The  land  proposed  to  be  irrigated 
being  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  town,  pump- 
ing will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  it  appearing  that  no 
laud  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  obtainable  at  a  level 
which  will  admit  of  the  town  being  sewered  by 
gravitation. 

Bi^NDFORD,  Dorset. — A  Local  Government 
Board  imiuiry  was  held  a  fortnight  since  at  Bland- 
ford,  before  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  O.E.,  as  to  an  applica- 
tion from  the  local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
.£600  for  permanent  works— including  widening  et 
a  street,  re-paving  foot-paths  partly  with  Keinton 
stone  and  partly  with  asphalte,  and  kerbing.  The 
inspector  condemned  tar  pavement  on  account  of 
its  non-durability  and  diificulty  to  repair,  and  it 
was  decided  to  amend  the  application  to  one  for  bor- 
rowing .£700,  and  to  have  all  the  paving  in  stone.  It 
transpired  that  there  is  no  regular  system  either  of 
sewerage  or  water  supply  in  the  town,  and  the  in- 
spector expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  the  probable 
contamination  of  the  present  well-water  supply 
from  the  "  vaults  "  (dead  wells)  attached  to  every 
three  or  four  cottages  throughout  the  district. 


The  newly-appointed  Corporation  of  Accrington 
have  reappointed  Mr.  Eli  Knowles,  surveyor  to  the 
late  local  board  of  health,  as  borough  surveyor, 
and  have  raised  the  salary  from  .£150  to  £173  per 


annum. 

St.  Andrew  Church,  Plymouth,  has  been  enriched 
bv  a  fine  peal  of  carillon  bells  at  a  cost  of  £100. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  are  the 
makers. 

The  sinking  of  an  experimental  well  at  Egford, 
for  a  new  water  supply  for  Frome,  has  resulted  in 
tapping  a  spring,  which  appears  both  copious  and 
of  good  (juality.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  urban  authority,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barnes,  the  contractor. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  decided,  upon  a 
case  referred  to  them,  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Smith,  late 
borough  surveyor  of  Kingston-on-HuU,  is  entitled 
to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum  for 
loss  of  office  arising  from  re-arrangement  under  the 
local  amalgamation  scheme. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  Cymmrodorion  Society 
visited  Worle-hill,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
inspected  the  British  camp  thereon-  The  outlines 
of  the  camp  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls, 
F.S.A.,  chief  librarian  of  Bristol  free  libraries,  who 
also  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  decided,  at  a  meeting  of  parishioners 
of  Kensington,  to  complete  the  unfinished  portion 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts  Church, 
according  to  the  plans  of  its  architect,  the  late  oir 
Gilbert  Scott,  as  a  memorial  of  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Maclagan,  the  new  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  while 
minister  of  the  parish  ;  and,  further,  that  a  slab  of 
marble  or  brass  be  inserted  near  the  chancel 
setting  this  forth  in  suitable  words.  Dr.  Maclagan 
has  promised  to  place  a  fresco  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  church  as  a  thank-offering. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff  have  accepted 
the  tender  of  ^Messrs.  Mears  and  Steinbank,  of 
London,  for  providing  seven  bells  for  Llandaff 
Cathedral-  With  the  large  present  bell,  which  will 
form  the  tenor  of  the  set,  a  peal  of  eight  bells  will 
be  hung  in  the  tower,  and  together  with  a  monu- 
mental brass  in  the  cathedral,  will  form  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Dean  Williams. 

A  group  of  buildings  at  Wrexham,  formerly  used 
as  the  militia  deput,  is  being  converted  into  a 
magistrates'  court-house,  prisoners'  cells,  &C-,  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr-  E-  Lloyd 
Williams,  county  surveyor  for  Denbighshire.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  is  to 
be  completed  by  October. 


LEOAIi    INTELLIGENCE. 

Contracts  v.  Daywore. — Wynn  r.  Eoberts. — 
This  case,  tried  at  the  North  Wales  Summer  Assizes 
last  week,  at  Carnarvon,  before  Lord  Justice  Bram- 
well,  afforded  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  an  architect  even  in  comparatively 
trifling  contracts.     The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  contrac- 
tor, sought  to  recover  from  the    defendant.    Miss 
Eoberts,  a  lady,  for  whom  he  had  done  some  work- 
His  case  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  em- 
ployed him  to  convert  a  photographic  establishment 
at  Twthill,  Carnarvon,  into  a  spirit  vaults.     The 
plaintiff  said  be  would  do  the  work  for  £70.     It  was 
suggested  that  Mr-  Thomas,  architect,  of  Carnarvon, 
should  prepare  the  agreement  between  the  parties - 
On  the  10th  March,  1877,  the  agreement  was  entered 
into,  the  plaintiff  agreeing  to  make  the  cellaratures  to 
the  premises  for  Miss  Eoberts  according  to  a  plan 
and  specification  which  he  hnd  seen,  and  to  complete 
the  same  oh  or  before  the  2Sth  May,  1877.     Should 
he  fail  to  complete  the  work  by  that  time  he  agreed 
to  owe  Miss  Roberts  lOs.   a  day  for  each  day  on 
which  the  work  should  be  incomplete  afterwards. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  £70.     The  plaintiff 
further  agreed  to  make  an  additional  cellar  free  of 
charge,  if  the  job  paid  him.     That  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  plaintiff.     Afterwards  a  different  and 
much  more  formal  agreement  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thomas  and  sent  over  to  Mr.  Wynn  for  execution, 
the  defendant  bringing  it  herself-     The  agreement 
said  the  work  had  to  be  done  for  £70,  and  he,  there- 
fore, refused  to  sign  it.     It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
plaintiff  should  go  on  and  do  the  work  by  daywork- 
He  now  sought  to  charge  her  what  he  had  paid  out 
of  pocket.     The  amount  was  £159  63-   iiA.     £25, 
which  had  been  paid,  was  deducted,  and  the  amount 
sought     was    therefore    £134    6s.    4Jd.    for   work 
actually  done  under  the  agreement  to  be  paid  by 
d.aywork.      The    defendant   swore  that    she   never 
agreed  to  pay  £170,  and  that  she  never  authorised 
the  plaintiff  to  complete  the  job  by  daywork.     The 
evidence  of  Mr.  J'ohn  Thomas,  architect  and  county 
surveyor  for  Carnarvon,   which  practically  tiecided 
the  case,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  saw  the  plaintiff 
„n  a  tender  for  the  work.     He  distinctly  read  over 
the  tender  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  latter  signed  it 
in  witness's  presence.     Before  that  the  plaintiff  had 
seen  the  plan  and  specification.     A  day  or  two_ be- 
fore signing  the  agreement  plaintiff  had  the  original 
specification  and  plan  in  his   possession.     The  ori- 
ginal plan  and  specification  did  not  include  a  por- 
tico, cellar,  water-closet,  and  other  things.  Plaintiff's 
original  tender  to  do  the  work  for  £82  lOs.  was  not 
accepted.     The  specification  was  afterwards  altered 
to    contain  portico,  water-closet,  cellar,  <fec.     £70 
was  the  sum  distinctly  mentioned  by  both  parties 
after  the  specification  had  been  altered.     The  plain- 
tiff signed  the  agreement  after  having  it  read  over  to 
him,  and  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  his  under- 
standing that  the  amount  was  £70.     Witness  had 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  several  portions  of  the 
work.     The  plaintiff  did  not  engage  sufficient  men, 
and   as  the  work  was    proceeding    slowly  witness 
reminded  him  that  he  was  liable  under  the  contract 
to  pay  IO3.  per  day  on  the  days  on  which  the  work 
remained  incomplete  after  the  specified  date.     Wit- 
ness had  been  over  the  work  since  the  plaintiff  left 
off.  and  he  had  estimated  the  value  of  the  work  at 
£61  133.  lOd.     Witness  made  a   deduction  of  £20 
for  valuable  material  taken  away  by  the  plaintiff, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £61  ISs.  lOd.     Witness  calcu- 
lated that  plaintiff  had  done  about  three-sevenths  of 
the  whole  contract-     The  judge   obserred   that,   if 
what  was  stated  was  true,  then  the  plaintiff  had  no 
cause  for  action.    He  agreed  to  do  the  whole  of  this 
work  for  £70,  and  if  he  left  so  much  of  it  undone, 
adding   £20  to  that,  he  had  been  paid  more  than 
£75.  The  question  was  whether  the  jury  were  ready 
to  disbelieve  Mr.  Thomas— the  question  was  whether 
he  made  a  good  bargain  or  an  improvident  bargain. 
If  he  made  a  bad   bargain    he    must    abide    by  it- 
There  was  an  end  of  the  case,  providing  the  jury 
beUeved  Mr.  Thomas.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

Alleged  Incompleteness  of  an  Arbitra- 
tor's Award.— In  the  Exchequer  Division,  High 
Court  of  Justice,  at  Dublin,  on  July  5,  the  case  of 
James  H.  Webb  and  Co.,  Limited  i'.  Samuel  H. 
Bolton,  came  before  the  Court  on  cause  shown 
against  a  conditional  order  to  set  aside  an  award. 
Plaintiffs  employed  defendants  to  execute  certain 
buildings  for  them  in  the  Corn-market,  Dublin.  A 
dispute  having  arisen  in  connection  with  the  way 
in  which  the  contract  was  carried  out,  the  parties 
appointed  Mr-  James  Owen,  architect  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  to  decide  the  matter  between  them,  and 
on  the  24th  of  May  last  Mr.  Owen  awarded  the 
sum  of  £-118  123.  to  the  defendant-  The  award 
was  impeached,  on  the  ground  that  the  arbitra- 
tor had  not  allowed  amounts  in  respect  of  several 
heads  of  expenditure,  but  had  given  a  lump  sum. 
After  hearing  arguments  on  ether  side,  the  Court 
allowed  the  cause  shown,  and  afiirmed  the  award  to 
be  absolute. 


Private  Eae,  the  winner  of  the  Queen's  Prize  at 
Wimbledon  this  year,  is  a  builder,  in  partnership 
with  his  father  at  Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow. 


PAHLIAMENTAET  NOTES. 

Water  Supply  in  South  London. — Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  last  week  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  recent  complaints  in  the  South 
London  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  in^iufficient 
supply  given  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 
Company  in  Peckham,  Bermondsey,  and  other 
parts  of  its  district,  and  to  the  accounts  of  an 
extensive  and  destructive  fire  in  Peckham  on  Jane 
22,  when,  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  water,  the 
Fire  Brigade  could  not  get  two  steam  fire-engines, 
which  arrived  shortly  after  the  fire  broke  out,  to 
work  for  some  time  ;  whether  he  had  caused  any 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to  the 
water  company  ;  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
AV'orks  had  taken  any  action  ;  and  whether,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  and  long-continued  com- 
plaints from  that  densely  populated  district  and  the 
repeated  cases  of  insufficiency  of  supply,  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  prepared  to  encourage  an 
application  to  them  under  section  11  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  to  require  the 
company  to  provide  a  constant  supply.  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  said  his  attention  had  been  called 
generally  to  the  complaints  in  respect  of  the  water 
supply  in  these  populous  districts  of  London  ;  but 
he  had  only  received  within  the  past  few  months  two 
formal  complaints  with  which  it  was  possible  to 
deal.  An  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  complaints,  and  the  reasons  given  were  that  the 
short  supply  of  water  was  duo  to  defective  fittings 
and  inadequate  accommodation  in  the  houses.  As 
to  the  fire,  there  was  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  owing 
to  the  deficient  supply  of  water,  and  in  answer  to 
the  complaint  the  company  stated  that  the  turncock, 
who  lives  near  where  the  fire  was,  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  assistance,  nor  was  any  complaint 
made  to  the  office  of  the  company  although  only  a 
short  way  off.  The  hon.  member  asked  whether 
there  could  be  a  coust.-int  supply,  but  this  was  a 
matter  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish.  He  was, 
however,  perfectly  ready  to  deal  with  applicatioaa 
if  made  to  him. 

Pollution  of  Eivers.— Tn  answer  to  Sir  U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  said,  on 
Friday  last,  he  could  not  say  exactly  how  niany 
summary  orders  requiring  offenders  to  discontinue 
pollution  had  been  made  by  County  Courts  under  the 
Act  of  1S76,  nor  in  how  many  cases  local  authorities 
had  taken  proceedings  to  enforce  the  Act ;  but  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted  in  many  districts.  In 
three  cases  the  inspectors  had  received  applications 
for  eertificates  that  all  practical  means  had  been 
adopted  to  prevent  pollution,  but  these  certificates 
they  had  refu3ed  to  give.  In  eight  cases  applica- 
tions had  been  received  for  extension  of  time  to  do 
the  necessarv  work,  and  in  three  extensions  had  been 
granted.  He  stated  the  other  day  that  proceedings 
were  being  taken  under  the  Act  in  several  counties 
of  such  varying  characteristics  that  it  might  be  said 
the  Act  was  in  general  operation. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.— Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  on  Friday  week  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  whether  he  had  observed  that  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  the  Board  of  Works  (Ireland)  account  for  the 
absence  of  results  in  Ireland  from  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  by  saying  (Eeport,  p.  11)  that 
it  "  has  not  as  yet  been  long  enough  in  opperation 
to  admit  of  advantage  being  taken  of  its  provisions 
to  any  appreciable  extent  ;"  whether,  considering 
that  a  recent  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  206) 
showed  that  much  advantage  had  already  been  taken 
of  the  same  Act  in  England,  he  could  suggest  other 
reasons  than  that  given  by  the  committee  for  its 
want  of  effect  in  Ireland  ;  and  whether  he  proposed 
to  take  any  steps  to  encourage  or  facilitate  a  more 
energetic  use  of  this  and  other  statutes  for  the 
improvement  of  working  people's  dwellings  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  J.  Lowther  :  I  am  not  aware  what 
the  committee  intended  to  convey  by  the  paragraph 
in  their  report  to  which  reference  is  made,  but  I 
fancy  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  placed  a  construc- 
tion upon  it  which  it  was  not  calculated  to  bear, 
although  I  confess  that  I  drew  a  similar  inference 
myself  until  I  ascertained  how  the  case  stoed.  The 
real  facts,  however,  are  that  there  are  in  Ireland  five 
towns  having  a  population  of  upwards  of  25,000, 
within  which  limit  the  Act  is  confined.  In  England 
there  are  71  and  in  Scotland  six  towns  to  which  the 
Act  extends.  Out  of  the  five  towns  in  Ireland,  three 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act— namely,  Dublin, 
where  upwards  of  £36,000  ;  Belfast,  where  £11,000 
odd  ;  and  Cork,  where  upwards  of  £51,000  has  been 
appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act; 
whereas  in  England  only  nine  towns  out  of  the  71 
and  in  Scotland  only  one  out  of  the  six  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  House  will  therefore  see  that 
Ireland  has  proportionately  availed  itself  of  the  Act 
to  a  far  larger  extent  than  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Cross  desired  to  add  that  the 
time  had  now  come  when  inquiry  should  be  specially 
made  in  reference  to  the  towns  in  England,  where 
an  official  report  had  been  made  and  no  action 
taken  upon  it,  why  the  matter  had  not  been 
attended  to. 
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The  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  decision  announced  in  connection  with  the 
lirompton  Oratory  competition  does  not 
diminish.  From  what  we  can  gather  the 
Oratory  Fatliers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
ijrounds  of  complaint  put  forward  by  the  com- 
petitors and  others.  Their  position,  as  under- 
stood by  themselves,  is  that  they  announced  all 
along  that  the  competition  would  be  decided  by 
themselves,  and  that  all  they  engaged  to  do 
was  to  consult  a  professional  architect.  They 
did  this  without  in  any  way  pledging  them- 
selves to  adopt  his  views,  and  we  believe  they 
consider  themselves  solely  responsible  for  the 
award  of  the  two  prizes,  and  that  they  are  in  no 
way  bound  or  even  able  to  publish  Mr.  Water- 
house's  report,  which  was  marked  "  Con- 
fidential." As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  are  known  to  others 
besides  the  Fathers,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  yet  see  the  light.  The  complaint 
of  the  competitors  and  those  who  endorse  their 
views,  is,  that  it  was  unfair  and  ill-advised  on 
the  part  of  the  Fathers  to  invite  a  competition, 
to  promise  to  seek  professional  assistance  in 
deciding  the  result,  and  then  to  award  the  first 
prize  to  a  design  which,  in  almost  identical 
though  not  so  elaborate  a  form,  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  published  in  our  own  pages 
more  than  two  years  before.*  If  the  Fathers 
arranged  the  competition,  already  predisposed 
in  favour  cf  Mr.  Gribble's  design,  simply  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  whether  something  more  to 
their  minds  would  turn  up,  they  certainly  did 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  other  competitors.  If 
they  had  abided  by  the  advice  of  their  referee 
and  published  his  report,  as  probably  every 
competitor  expected  they  would,  the  result 
would  have  been  satisfactory;  at  present  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  so. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  memorial   to   the  late  Mr.   Edmund . 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  have  issued  particulars  of  their 
scheme,  which  comprises  the  publication  of  a 
work  illustrating  the  architecture  of  Charente,  I 
from   the  drawings   made   from  sketches   ob- 
tained during  the  last  excursion  of  the  Archi- 1 
tectural  Association,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sharpe. ' 
Upwards  of  200  drawings,  geometrical  as  well ; 
as  perspective,  have  been  prepared,  ready  for 
photo-lithography,  and  from  these  it  is  intended 
to  select  from  40  to  60  plates.     The  committee 
estimate  the  cost  of  preparing  and  pubhshing 
500  copies   at  X500,  and  propose  to  sell   the 
work  at  the  subscription  price  of  a  guinea  and 
a  half.    This  will,  of  course,  cover  the  outlay,  i 
but  to  secure  themselves  it  is  proposed  to  form  ; 
a  guarantee  fund.     We  hope  the  work  will  be 
heartily  taken  in  hand,  but  we  think  the  esti- ; 
mate  higher  than  need  be,  and  it  would  have  ' 
been  better  probably  to  have  kept  the  price  of 
the  book  at  a  guinea,  publishing  a  larger  num- 
ber.   The  work  would  then   have  been  more 
within  the  reach  of  students,  while  the  original 

•  See  BniLDisa  News,  March  3, 1876.  ' 


outlay  would  not  have  been  materially  increased. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  names 
of  nearly  every  member  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  support  of  such  a  memorial  to 
the  greatest  benefactor  that  society  ever  had. 

The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archteo- 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society,  who  have 
their   headquarters    at   the   Castle,    Taunton, 
have  arranged  an  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Castle 
Purchase  Fund  of  nearly  2,000  line  engravings, 
j  etchings,  mezzo-tints,  and  aqiui-tints,  lent  by 
collectors   iti  the    district.     The    exhibition  is 
divided  into  periods,  and  the  first  period  repre- 
j  sents  engravers  born  before  the  year  1550,  such 
I  as  Albert  Durer,  Marc  Antonio,  and  Lucas  Van 
1  Leyden.     In  the  second  period,  that  extending 
j  from  1550  to   1000,  are  exhibited,  among  the 
works  of   uiiiny  other  artists,  e-xamples  of  the 
t  Caracci    of    Bologna,    Goltzius    of    Germ.iny, 
1  Vorsterman  and  the  Bolswerts  of  the  Nether- 
j  lands.     The  period  from  1600  to  17U0  includes 
the  works  of  Callott,   Nanteuil,  Edelinck,  and 
the  Audrans,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
'  tory  of  the  art  to  that   date  examples  of  an 
English  artist,  Farthorne,  the  portrait-engraver, 
occur.     Between  1700  and  1775  the  period  was 
!  exceedingly  rich  in  engravers,  .and  many  works 
I  by  Sharp,  WooUett,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  and 
,  Hogarth  are  shown,  including  works  after  Van- 
i  dyck,   Raphael,  and  Correggio,  by   Sir  Robert 
I  Strange,  and  a  whole  series  of  the  mannered 
caricatures   of    Hogarth.     The   engravings  by 
Bartolozzi    are    in    great    force.     Of   Raphael 
I  Morghen's  engravings,  too,  in  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  year  1775,  there  is  a  good  coUec- 
I  tion,   including    "  The  Transfiguration,"   after 
Raphael,  lent  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Browne  ; 
"  The   Madonna,"    after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  by 
Mr.White  ;  "  The  Last  Supper,"  after  Leonardo 
I  da  Vinci,  by  Mr.  C.  Welman,  and  many  others. 
There  is  a  well-preserved  engraving,   too,   of 
Miiller's     "Madonna     di     San     Sisto,"     after 
Raphael.     The  etchings  are  especially  rich  in 
Rembrandts,  and  there  is,  too,  a  large  collec- 
tion by  Delia  Bella.   VVaterlo,    Salvator  Rosa, 
Castiglione,   and    Sir    Edwin   Landseer.    The 
chief  attraction  among  the  mezzo-tints  are  the 
examples  of   James  M'Ardell,   who    engraved 
after   Hogarth   and  Sir   Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
there  are  more  than  30  engr,avings  by  the  emi- 
nent English  portrait-engraver,  Reynolds.  Con. 
temporary  engravers  are  not  so  largely  repre- 
sented as  might  have  been  expected,  but  there 
are  some  meritorious  works  after  Millais,  Dore, 
and  others. 

There  is  rather  more  activity  in  the  timber 
trade  at  the  various  ports  recently.  The  spring 
fleet  has  brought  a  plentiful  supply,  from  which 
such  sorts  as  are  wanted  can  easily  be  selected, 
and  this  of  itself  helps  to  brighten  the  trade  a 
little,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
large  demand  or  any  important  improvement  on 
the  general  position  of  the  trade.  At  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  &c.,  there  has  been  a  moderate 
amount  of  activity.  The  trade  at  London  and 
at  the  other  leading  English  ports  has  also  of 
late  shown  rather  a  better  feeling.  New  im- 
ports come  to  hand,  and  these  attract  buyers, 
who  take  off  special  descriptions,  for  which  a 


somewhat  better  price  is  given,  bo  that  the  sales 
of  the  past  weeks  have  been  better  supported, 
both  as  to  attendance  and  competition,  than 
formerly. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society  was  held  yesterday, 
July  ISth.  The  report  which  was  presented  to 
1  the  meeting  stated  that  the  receipts  for  the 
!  year  were  i;5,-HS,703,  and  the  total  from  the 
I  commencement  of  the  society  X38,835,307. 
j  Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of 
trade,  and  reduction  of  interest  to  3i  and  2i 
I  per  cent.,  the  balances  of  deposits  and  investing 
i  shares  have  risen  from  i;2,263,719  to  je2,349,488, 
or  an  increase  of  i85,701).  The  gross  profits 
j  earned  by  the  society  during  the  year  are 
I  X107,878,  upwards  of  X1,8G1  in  excess  of  the 
)  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  X91,l!)6  has 
'  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest 
j  on  shares  and  deposits,  discount,  and  expenses 
1  of  management,  leaving  a  net  balance  on  the 
;  year's  working  of  i;l6,G82.  The  surplus  funds 
j  amounted  last  year  to  .£l,7'l-6,4ss,  of  which 
^£1,575,700  was  invested  in  Government, 
Indian,  and  Metropolitan  Stocks,  City  of  Lon- 
'  don  .and  Colonial  Bonds,  gas  and  water  stocks 
and  shares,  freehold  ground  rents,  and  other 
readily  convertible  securities,  and  £170,712 
remained  at  call  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers. 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  invested  in 
convertible  securities  is  dei,664-,512,  being  an 
increase  of  X8S,806,  while  the  sum  of  ^£184,525 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  society  at  the 
bankers,  being  i£13,783  more  than  last  year. 
The  total  increase  of  the  surplus  funds  is 
j£102,589.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabi- 
lities is  now  upwards  of  78  per  cent.  The 
total  liabilities  of  the  society  are  £2,340,488, 
and  the  assets  .£2,446,902,  showing  a  net 
surplus  of  £97,413.  Of  this  sum  £33,750  is 
invested  in  Consols  as  a  permanent  guarantee 
fund,  leaving  £63,663  to  be  carried  forwa  rd. 
The  number  of  investors  and  depositors  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  39,276,  while  the  shares  in 
existence  number  33,305,  on  which  £151,508 
has  been  paid  up. 

Funds  are  being  collected  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Peter,  Man- 
croft,  Norwich.  The  following  paragraph  in 
last  week's  Athen<num,  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  is  complimentary  to  the  profession, 
and  will  help  its  members  to  estimate  at  their 
true  worth  the  noisy  school  of  anti-restora- 
tionists,  and  those  who  support  them  :  "While 
we  advocate  maintenance  of  this  fine  architec- 
tural and  historical  building,  it  is  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  employment  of  an  architect 
in  this  as  in  similar  cases,  because  an  architect's 
professional  instincts,  not  less  than  his  per- 
sonal interests  may — at  least,  so  long  as  the 
'  five  per  cent.'  practice  obtains— lead  him  to 
do  that  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  done 
without  destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  to 
the  future — aU  that  Norwich  men  ought  to  pre- 
serve and  venerate  in  St.  Peter's.  If  preserva- 
tion and  due  maintenance  of  what  time  has 
honoured,  if  to  retain  all  that  history  prizes  in 
Mancroft  Church  be  really  the  Jesire  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  let  them  employ  an 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE 


REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVEEY  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.         Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 
N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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engineer,  wlio  can  do  all  that  is  wanted,  and 
probably  at  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  what  the 
architect  would  charge." 

The  success — commercially  and  construc- 
tively^of  the  Tny  Bridge  has  given  notable 
impetus  to  the  other  great  entei-prise  which  is 
required  to  complete  the  Scottisa  and  East 
Coast  railway  system.  Mr.  Bouch's  design  for 
a  Forth  bridge  has  been  for  some  time  in 
abeyance  ;  but  in  the  recent  passing  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  empowers  four  great  rail- 
way companies  to  guarantee  the  undertaking  a 
revenue  of  ^675,000  a  year,  it  has  taken  a  fresh 
start,  with  every  prospect  of  speedy  accom- 
plishment. As  originally  designed,  the  great 
spans  were  to  be  placed  at  the  height  of  150ft. 
above  liigh-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
free  passage  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  to 
the  anchorage  of  St.  Margaret's  Hope.  Such  a 
height  being  now  superfluous,  the  promoters 
ask  leave  to  cut  it  down  to  135ft. — an  alteration 
which,  by  enabling  them  to  shorten  their  piers 
all  over  the  structure,  would  ensure  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  cost  of  material.  Deal- 
ing with  an  estuary  whose  depth  precluded 
the  possibility  of  founding  piers  in  its  bottom, 
Mr.  Bouch  was  obliged  to  adopt  an  entirely 
different  principle  from  that  so  successfully 
carried  out  on  the  Fh-th  of  Tay.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  island  of  Inchgarvie,  about  midway 
between  North  and  South  Queensferry,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  a  suspension  bridge  in 
two  enormous  spans.  From  the  high  ground 
overlooking  either  shore  to  the  edge  of 
the  deep  water,  the  railway  will  be 
carried  on  a  series  of  light-looking  spans, 
supported  on  cylindrical  brick  columns,  and 
somewhat  resembling  in  their  general  appear- 
ance the  northern  section  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 
Where  the  bottom  begins  to  shelve  downwards 
there  wiU  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  Firth  a 
lofty  composite  pier,  consisting  of  four  sets  of 
iron  columns  resting  on  substantial  basements, 
and  securely  braced  together.  Immense  chains, 
duly  anchored  at  points  some  distance  landward, 
will  be  carried  over  the  tops  of  these  piers,  and 
of  two  similar  piers  to  bo  planted  on  Inch- 
garvie ;  and  from  these  will  be  suspended  the 
two  lattice  girder  spans,  each  about  1,600ft.  in 
length,  by  which  the  deep-water  channels  are 
to  be  crossed.  In  carrying  out  the  work  the 
first  operation  will  be  to  construct  the  piers  and 
get  the  chains  into  position.  The  spans  will  be 
built  ashore,  in  lengths  of  150ft. ;  and  these, 
being  separately  floated  out,  will  be  successively 
raised  to  the  proper  height  and  hung  on  to  the 
chains,  their  relative  positions  being  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  they  can  afterwards,  without 
difficulty,  be  worked  together  into  continuous 
girders. 


NOTICE  OF  EEMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND     SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKEES, 

Hare  REMOVED  their  SAFE  anci  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 


Makers  to  tlie  Queen 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Chnrging  and  Dischargirig,  and 
50  ptjr  cent,  of  Fuel. 

:>  ROBERT  LAN' 'ASTER,  Leeds  Brickmaklng  Company 


CHIPS. 

The  fourth  new  school  erected  by  the  Aston 
School  Board  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  schools 
are  situate  in  Burlington-street,  and  will  accommo- 
date 900  children.  Tlia  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  and  has  a  tiled  roof.  The 
schools,  which  are  of  Gothic  design,  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Horsley  Brothers,  whose  contract 
amounted  to  close  upon  ^£9,000.  Mr.  G.  F.  H;iwkes, 
19,  Temple-street,  Birmingham,  was  the  architect. 

The  Burial  Board  for  Thirsk,  Yorks,  at  a  recent 
meeting  appointed  Mr.  Wiu.  Bell,  architect  and 
surveyor,  of  Thirsk  and  North  Allerton,  as  their 
architect,  and  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  coat  of  buildiog  the  chapels, 
entrance  lodge,  walk,  &  3.  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  soli- 
citor,  of  Thirsk,  was  appointed  the  clerk  to  the 
board.    The  site  is  still  undecided  upon. 

On  Thm-sday  week  last  a  new  chapel,  in  Frod- 
sham,  in  connexion  with  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
was  opened.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is 
40ft.  long,  32tt.  wide,  16ft.  high  to  the  foot  of  the 
rafters,  and  about  24tt.  to  the  ceiling,  and  will  seat 
200  people.  The  plans  were  prepared,  gratuitously, 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Linaker,  of  Frodsham— Mr.  T. 
Davies,  of  the  same  place,  being  the  contractor. 

Two  new  board  schools  for  the  Durham  School 
Board  have  been  erected  at  Ferryhill  and  Chilton. 
The  first  accommodates  400  children,  and  the  second 
600,  the  cost  of  the  two  being  .£5,300.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  Fox,  architect,  Durham.  The  sole 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Hurst  and  White,  of 
Langley  Moor. 

The  Town  Council  of  Dorchester  recently  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  necessary  steps  for  ob- 
taining an  improved  water  supply  in  accordance 
with  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman, 
borough  snrvsyor— a  counter  proposition  to  request 
Messrs.  Gotto  and  Besley,  of  Westminster, 
who  have  reported  to  the  council  on  the  subject,  to 
undertake  the  work,  falling  through. 

A  new  brewery  has  been  erected  at  Loughborough 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pjpplewell, 
architect,  of  Derby. 

The  Fine  Arts  Jury  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has 
awarded  the  ten  grand  medals  of  honour  for  paint- 
ing as  follows  :— To  Messrs.  Millais  and  Herkomer, 
representing  England  ;  to  MM.  Mei3F0nnier,Cabanel, 
Gerome,  Fr.inyais,  and  Bonguereau,  French  painters  ; 
and  to  M.  Munckack'^y,  Hungary  ;  M.  Mackart, 
Austria;  and  M.  Wauters,  Belgium. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nelson,  a  large  railway  contractor  of 
York  and  London,  died  at  Dublin  the  other  day 
of  congestion  on  the  brain.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Nelson  was  carrying  out  important  con- 
tracts at  Wolverton,  near  Eugby,  and  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  for  the  London  and  North  Western,  and  the 
North  Eastern  railway  companies. 

The  River  Tyne  Commissioners  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  R.  Freeman,  granite 
merchants,  of  London  and  Penryn,  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  the  granite  ashlar  required  for  the 
works  of  the  Coble  Dene  Dock.  Messrs.  Freeman's 
tender  (^16,500)  was  .£600  below  any  other  received 
by  the  commission. 


VERITY    BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  int-oduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Eegent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  drum  with  a  double 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a  fij-wheel  placo'i 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  Th 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a  small  y-\ 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  th 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  tin 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a  rate  equal  to 
2,-500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  ol 
apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  a: 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  o. 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Ga 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  t".i 
Tubular  Gas  Boilerfor  Baths  and  Conservatories,  & 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  au 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Qneen'sroad,  Bay 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 

Static  #tbjs. 

■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Crieff. — The  Crieff  joiners  have  continued  work- 
ing at  a  reduction  of  their  wages  from  7d.  to  6'A. 
per  hour. 

Perth. — The  Perth  masons  have  agreed  to  work 
at  a  reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour,  the  wages  at  present 
being  7id.  and  8d,  per  hour.  A  strike  against  this 
reduction  took  place  about  two  months  ago,  but  it  has 
now  been  submitted  to  without  dispute,  there  beinjr 
a  good  many  men  idle. 

Helliwell's  Patent  System 

Of  AlE  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  br 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperieuced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  ane 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London.— [Advt.] 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

BLUE   TERRA-METALLIC 

PAVING&KERBING 

SUITABLE  FOE  FOOTPATHS,  &c.,  &c. 
Now  largely  used. 

Also 

STABLE    PAVING 

Made  in  same  Material  to  any  Patterns  or  Designs. 

The  Cheapest  and  Most  Durahle  Paving 
noMJ  in  use, 

PRICES  AND  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  APPLIC.A,T10N. 
Through  the  widespread  reputation  which  these  goods  have  gained,  many  makers  have  been  induced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  naarketa  sparions 
imitations,  which  are  only  COLOUKED  by  a  chemical  process,  and  will  not  bear  any  comparison  for  strength,  durabiUty,  &o.,  with  the  genuine  article. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  Awarded  at  Pwris  and  Bnnsels  Exhibitions. 


JOSEPH  HAMBLET 

WEST    BEOMWICH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

COPINGS  FOR  WALLS, 

STRING  COURSES, 

BUILDING    BRICKS, 

FoK  RESISTING  DAMP, 

BEARING  GREAT  STRENGTH,  &c,  &c. 

Made  from  this  Material, 
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CYPRUS— CRETE— RHODES :   THEIR 
MONUMENTS. 

ANEW  interest  attaches  to  the  monu- 
mental history  of  these  ishmds  in 
consei|nence  of  recent  events,  whioh  have 
revived  their  memories  in  Europe.  In 
Cypnis  itself  there  are  no  very  important 
remains,  so  completel3'  has  the  work  of  rain 
been  carried  out  by  its  modern  rulers,  but 
the  very  names  ujion  the  map  suggest  that 
it  was  once  a  country  of  temples  and 
palaces,  built,  for  the  most  part,  in  marble, 
though  belonging  rather  to  the  Pha'nician 
than  to  the  pure  Greek  architecture.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  tlie  Cyprian  cities  pos- 
sessed a  wealth  and  a  splendour  of  their 
own,  comliining  the  characteristics  of  the 
East  with  those  of  the  Soutli,  and  it  is  upon 
record  how  the  timber  of  Olympus  was 
exported  to  assist  in  building  the  mansions 
of  princes  in  Egypt.  However,  the  early 
worship  of  the  island  was  devoted  to  the 
goddess  Astarte,  whose  worshippers  did  not 
require,  as  a  shrine  of  their  faith,  anything 
better  than  a  rude  conical  stone.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  Crete,  which  has  had  a  greater 
niunber  of  historians,  thougli  theii-  accounts 
arc  always  inextricably  confused  with  tra- 
dition. Its  principal  monument,  however, 
has  had  its  very  existence  denied  by  his- 
torians, as  has  been  the  case  with  most 
labyrinths  renowned  in  poetry.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  labyi'inth  is  agreed  to  be  a  large 
and  complicated  subterraneous  cavern,  with 
numerous  and  intricate  passages,  similar  to 
those  of  a  mine.  The  greatest  example  is 
the  Egyptian,  concerning  which  no  doubt 
exists.  It  contained  three  thousand  cham- 
bers, divided  into  courts,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  colonnades  of  white  marble, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  zodiacal  system,  though 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  burial-place  for 
kings  and  crocodiles.  Tlie  Cretan  laby- 
rinth, however,  though  much  more  famous, 
is  much  more  mythical,  and  many  anti- 
quarians have  ceased  to  believe  in  its 
existence  at  any  time,  auy  more  than  in 
those  of  Lemnos,  Samos,  or  Etruria,  which 
many  travellers  have  described,  and  no 
traveller,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  saw.  In 
these  MediteiTanean  islands,  however,  we 
have  not  to  look  so  far  back  for  illus- 
trations of  an  art  and  a  genius  which 
at  one  period  unquestionably  flourished 
in  them.  In  Crete  especially,  the  Sicily 
of  the  MediteiTanean  East,  Achaian 
and  Dorian  relics  of  the  utmost  beauty,  as 
suggested  by  their  fragments,  abound ;  it 
was  called,  indeed,  the  Island  of  the  Hun- 
dred Cities,  so  exuberant  was  the  architec- 
tm-e  that  fringed  and  brightened  the  sea 
along  its  shores ;  but  these  were  not  all, 
or  even  for  the  most  part,  religious  or 
decorative  monuments.  They  consisted 
largely  of  immense  cisterns,  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock ;  basins,  constructed  as 
adjuncts  to  harbours ;  aqueducts  cut  out 
of  the  moimtains,  and  canying  water  along 
their  flanks ;  and  innumerable  buildings 
erected  in  solid  stone  from  quarries  whicli, 
in  all  likelihood,  originally  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  fabulous  labyrinth.  Of  such 
materials  was  constructed  Gortona,  at  one 
time  heii'  to  all  the  Grecian  arts  ;  but  even 
more  singular  were  the  valley  fortresses 
reared  by  the  islanders  of  the  earlier  epochs. 
These  were  composed,  as  in  Cyprus,  of 
Cyclopean  blocks,  carefully  squared,  and 
put  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of 
any  kind ;  but  of  structures  belonging  to  a 
nobler  class,  as,  for  example,  the  Homeric 
Kydonia,  no  vestiges  survive.  The  Turks 
have  burned  every    bit    of    that   marble 


antiquity  in  their  lime-stone  furn.aces.  The 
monuments  which  they  could  not  destroy 
are  the  rock  shrines,  hollowed  through  the 
solid  stone  like  the  Elephantan  temples, 
though  neither  extensive  nor  sculptured, 
although  in  one  spot  have  been  marked  the 
traces  attributed  to  various  Roman  em- 
perors in  a  controversy  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  The  most  certain  informa- 
tion, indeed,  that  has  come  down  to  us 
respecting  the  monumental  remains  in 
these  islands  relates  to  their  aqueducts. 
Their  towns,  generally  planted  on  natural 
elevations,  were,  as  a  result,  commonly 
deficient  in  their  water  supply.  The  rivers 
in  the  valleys  wtre  too  far  ofi  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency,  and  moreover  were  in  the 
summer  season  frequently  scorched  to  dry- 
ness. After,  again,  a  city  had  become 
wealthy  and  populous,  cisterns,  however 
capacious,  no  longer  sufficed  for  its  demands. 
The  inhabitants  found  themselves  afraid  to 
drink,  and  still  more  to  bathe ;  for,  when 
the  hot  weather  set  in,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
Rhodes  alike  were  unable  to  foretell  anotlier 
fall  of  rain.  Their  fountains  were  parched 
up  to  nothing ;  their  women  came  home  with 
empty  amphonr.  They  consequently  pierced 
the  solid  hills  for  sources,  drove  large 
tunnels  through  them,  made  semi-scientific 
guesses  at  wells  situated  miles  distant  from 
the  original  point  of  penetration,  and, 
under  the  weight  of  this  necessity,  erected 
a  marvellous  system  of  water- can-ying 
works.  Reservoii's  even  were  hollowed  out 
in  the  heart  of  the  moxmtain,  and  from 
these  the  villages  of  the  present  day  derive 
the  sustenance  which,  ages  since,  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  magnificent  cities.  But 
the  people  of  the  three  islands,  like  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  they  took  their  birth, 
desired  that  their  works  should  be  beautiful, 
not  less  than  useful.  Therefore,  the 
Cretans,  whom  the  Cypriotes  imitated, 
designed  a  fountain,  fragments'  of  which 
exist  to  this  day,  an  approach  through  a 
grotto,  statues  of  nymphs  to  guard  it,  a 
niche  and  the  image  of  a  pi'otecting  god- 
dess, an  elegant  facade,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  crude  rock  encrusted  with  a 
coating  of  marble.  It  is  so  everywhere — 
amid  the  Hellenic  remains  of  Selino,  the 
primitive  relics,  all  classic  in  their  style, 
of  Temenia,  the  superb  Tyrinthian  walls, 
and  the  Doric  ruins  of  Elenos — each  a  page 
of  Greek  and  architectural  histoi-y,  hithertio 
not  fully  deciphered. 

With  respect  to  Crete,  however,  the 
monument  it  claims  from  fable  is,  as  we 
have  hinted,  undoulitedly  no  work  of  art, 
but  a  quarry  upon  an  extensive  scale,  exe- 
cuted upon  no  plan  whatever,  though  the 
celebrated  travellers,  Belon  and  Pocoche, 
thought  otherwise.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has 
no  more  existence,  in  justification  of  its 
legendary  character,  than  the  Catacombs  of 
Paris  or  of  Rome.  The  entrance,  now,  is 
almost  completely  blocked  up,  and  a  visitor 
has  to  crawl  for  at  least  forty  yards  upon  his 
hands  and  feet,  after  which  he  has  to 
advance,  painfully,  with  bended  back  and 
knees.  Then  countless  galleries  radiate 
before  him,  the  roofs  of  all  supported  by 
square  stone  columns,  eaten  away,  however, 
on  their  surfaces  and  edges,  by  water  and 
vermin.  And  in  these  depths  occur  the 
peculiarities  which  have  suggested  diffi 
culties  to  the  antiquarian  criticism  of 
Europe.  There  are  attempts  at  artistic 
manipulation,  exactly  similar  to  some  which 
have  been  noted  upon  the  older  upper 
ground  monuments,  slight  though  they 
are  in  Cyprus,  but  connecting  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  islands  incontestably.  More- 
over, a  marble  gate,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  stone  around  it,  has  been  dis- 
covered, terminating  one  of  the  galleries, 
with,  in  near  proximity  to  it,  numerous 
specimens  of  bronze  and  jasper-work,  and 
domestic  utensils.  The  labyrinth,  therer 
fore,  may  in  itseK  have  been  a  legendary 


ideal ;  but  that,  at  different  periods,  the 
quarries  were  employed  for  other  than 
industrial  purposes,  appears  not  capable  of 
denial.  Unfortunately  the  ruins  ^above 
ground  afford  no  more  than  an  imperfect 
key  to  the  ruins  below — the  temples  of  Ida 
are  mouldered  out  of  sight,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian Lyetus  has  scarcely  left  the  fragment 
of  a  pillar  with  whicli  to  commemorate 
itself,  and  of  Therapytua  nothing  is  left 
beyond  a  few  grape-covered  walls,  and 
similar  ravage  has  been  marked  in  Cyprus, 
concerning  which  the  most  distinguished 
explorer  of  his  day  declared,  "  Its  antiqui- 
ties alone  render  it  worthy  of  resort ; 
in  this  pursuit  Cyprus  may  be  considered 
to  be  as  yet  untrodden."  As  it  was 
then  so  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  that 
a  few  inscribed  tablets  were  removed 
from  Baffo  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Of  two, 
one  was  an  epitaph,  in  Greek  hexameter  and 
pentameter  lines,  the  other  commemorating 
public  benefits  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the 
Phtt'uician  relics  in  the  island  are  the  most 
interesting,  and  have  been  the  most  per- 
sistently neglected.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  towns,  indeed,  rarely  show  any 
anxiety  to  dig  in  their  own  neighbourhoods 
for  discoveiy's  sake,  though  they  seldom  do 
so  without  bringing  to  light  antique  lachry- 
matories, lamps,  and  sepulchres,  foundations 
of  ancient  buildings,  and  even  id')ls  belong- 
ing to  the  most  primitive  mythologies  of  the 
heathen  world,  dating  from  long  before  the 
conquest  of  Cypnis  by  the  Ptolemies,  and 
Phcenician  in  the  earliest  sense  attributable 
to  that  ai'chasology.  They  are  in  terracotta, 
and  a  careful  study  of  them  dissipates  the 
vulgar  idea  that  Venus,  and  not  Ceres,  was 
the  adopted  goddess  of  the  island — that  is, 
if  we  may  trust  such  evidence  as  engraved 
gems,  medals,  marbles,  and  images,  which 
are,  indeed,  the  authentic  and  original 
records  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
Upon  almost  all  the  intaglios,  the  highest 
authority  assures  us,  found  in  Cypnis,  even 
among  the  ruins  of  Paphos,  the  representa- 
tions are  either  those  of  Ceres  herself,  or  of 
symbols  designating  her  difl'erent  modifica- 
tions. Intagliated  scarabjei,  too,  have 
been  discovered,  with  stone  cofiins  of  an 
oblong  rectangular  form,  each  being,  with 
the  exception  of  its  cover,  monolithic, 
though  some  contained  small  vases  of  un- 
glazed  terra  cotta,  rings,  and  jewels.  One 
of  these  last,  found  several  years  ago,  was  a 
beautiful  intaglio,  representing  Cupid  whip- 
ping a  buttertiy,  typifying  the  power  of 
love  over  the  soul,  but  demonstrating,  above 
all,  how  purely  the  art,  civilisation,  and 
mythological  imagination  of  the  people 
were  Greek. 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  get  at  the 
parentage  of  our  future  subjects,  if  the 
descendants  of  any  among  their  originals 
preserve  the  traditions  of  their  ancestry. 
Signet  rings,  moreover,  have  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  with  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
and  Ai-abic  inscriptions  upon  them,  in  plain 
onyx,  and  in  stones  set  in  gold,  sometimes 
engraven  with  figures  of  animals — insects 
especially — at  other  times  with  portraits  of 
women  and  men,  an  art  practised  previously, 
however,  to  the  engi-aving  of  the  cameo, 
which  was  not  known  before  the  Roman 
age,  unless  we  class  under  that  head  that 
ill- wrought  relic  known  to  antiquarians  as 
the  Theban  stone.  However,  the  Cypms 
signets  were  famous  in  their  day,  and  were 
executed  in  red  garnet,  or  carbuncle,  blood- 
stone, jasper,  and  even  quartz,  but  the 
examples  of  them,  absolutely  identified  as 
to  place  and  date,  are  not  frequent.  Still 
less  are  the  traces  of  the  ruined  cities. 
Fragments  of  colossal  marble  statues  have 
been  found,  but  very  little  architecture 
older  than  the  Arabic  period.  The  relics  of 
Citium,  indeed,  appear,  in  the  sight  of 
modern  criticism,  very  shadowy  indeed.  If 
we  turn  to  Rhodes,  celebrated  though  it  be 
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in  both  fable  and  histoi>y,  we  perceive  the 
work  of  dilapidation,  so  far  as  antiquity  is 
concerned,  to  have  amounted  to  obliteration 
almost.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Sara- 
cenic forms  of  art,  introduced  into  the 
island  at  an  imhappy  epoch,  are  more  or 
less  preserved  or  imitated,  but  these  are 
the  simplest  modernising  and  corrupt 
copies  from  a  corrupted  style — a  mingling 
of  Arabic  and  Gothic,  without  the  real 
character  of  either.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
monumental  treasures  of  these  Mediter- 
ranean islands  have  been  far  worse  mal- 
treated than  those  upon  the  continent,  for 
the  reasons,  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  the 
space  being  small,  the  crowding  of  strangers 
was  greater,  and  that  there  was  less  Hkely 
to  escape  the  iconoclastic  eye.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that,  more  than  in  Rhodes  or  in 
Crete,  Cyprus  contains  a  world  of  hidden 
wealth  belonging  to  the  past,  in  some  of 
its  most  interesting  periods,  which  the 
explorers  of  a  few  years  hence  may  briug 
to  the  surface.  We  may  not,  in  Rhodes, 
identify  the  foot- impresses  of  the  Colossus, 
which  took  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world ;  or,  in  Crete,  the  traces  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, which  took  rank  as  another,  but  in 
their  sister  island,  Cyprus,  there  is  a  long 
and  varied  history,  which  tells  itself  in  its 
relics  and  monuments. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 
A  NOTHER  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
-'-^  proposals  to  decorate  St.  Paul's  is 
opened,  but  we  sincerely  trust  not  closed. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  resolved  to 
carry  out  an  experimental  portion  of  the 
scheme  of  the  sub-committee,  reported  at 
length  in  our  last  number,  and  have  given 
their  sanction  in  part  to  a  proposal  for  the 
mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  facsimile,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000. 
In  the  abstract  we  have  little  to  say  against 
the  proposal ;  the  idea  of  decorating  the  dome 
with  mosaic  is  in  accord  with  the  notion  of 
Wren  himself;  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  suggestion  made  to  treat  only  this  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral  is  entitled  to  public 
support.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Wren 
contemplated  other  works  than  the  mosaic 
embellishment  of  the  dome.  The  ornamental 
features  at  the  east  end  were  originally  only 
intended  to  be  temporary  till  the  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  the  completion  of  a 
magnificent  altar,  which  he  had  designed. 
The  domical  compartments  of  the  vault, 
and  many  of  the  details  of  the  choir  and 
nave,  have  been  left  plain  for  decoi-ative 
purposes,  and  certainly  call  for  attention 
first.  But  to  examine  the  sub-committee's 
report.  The  model  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens,  showing  a  more  or  less  wrought- 
out  scheme  of  mosaic  decoration  for  the 
dome,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  as  the  basis  of  what  they  intend 
to  do,  though  we  question  whether  their 
intentions  do  not  virtually  amount  to  a  new 
design.  Mr.  Stevens's  design  is  no  doubt  a 
masterly  work  in  the  style,  and  we  cannot 
object  to  the  acquisition  of  a  model  pro- 
nounced by  all  competent  artists  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  architectural  decoration. 
The  proposed  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Leighton  and  Poynter  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Stevens's  design  is  also  a  happy  one,  as 
those  artists  have  probably  more  sympathy 
for  the  style  and  character  of  this  sjiecies  of 
decoration  than  any  others  that  might  have 
been  named.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the 
scheme  contemplated  by  the  committee  is 
virtually  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Oldfield  in 
his  recent  pamphlet,  and  reviewed  by  us  in 
the  Building  News  of  December  26th, 
1876.  _  Mr.  Oldfield  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  went  to  Italy  to 
study  Wie  decorative  works  of  churches 
resembling  St.  Paul's.  The  results  of  that 
gentleman's  visit  were,  that  the  decoration 
of  St.  Paul's  cupola  should  be  in  accordance 


with  the  works  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies ;  that  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Genoa  furnish  the  best  models;  that 
the  pictorial  motive  found  in  many  of 
the  sacred  historical  frescoes  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  architectni-al  and  more 
mechanical  modes  of  treatment,  and  that 
the  mosaic  decoration  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's  affords  the  best  example  for  imita- 
tion. Great  stress  was  laid  by  Mr.  Oldfield 
upon  the  idea  that  Wren  intended  first  of  all 
to  decorate  the  dome.  That  gentleman  also 
gave  his  reasons  for  selecting  the  cupola. 
He  says  it  is  the  dominant  and  characteristic 
feature  of  St.  Paul's — it  surmounts  a  portion 
of  the  building  that  has  of  late  years 
acquired  new  points  of  religious  interest, 
and  it  is  a  part  that  may  be  undertaken 
without  exciting  the  theological  feelings  of 
any  party  in  the  Church.  As  the  committee 
have  indorsed  these  views,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  first  point,  that 
Wren's  intentions  were  by  no  means  con 
fined  to  the  dome,  and  that  though  a  domi 
nant  feature  in  the  cathedral,  it  is  one  of 
subordinate  importance  regarded  with  refer 
ence  to  the  other  more  urgent  architectural 
works  required  in  the  body  of  the  edifice. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  the  report  defers 
the  decoration  of  the  drum  above  the 
Whispering  Gallery  till  after  the  dome  has 
been  treated,  because,  we  are  informed.  Wren 
left  no  record  of  his  intentions  I'especting  it 
— a  singular  reason  for  omitting  it  from  the 
scheme.  But,  however  much  we  may  approve 
of  the  general  design  left  by  Mr.  Stevens,  it 
is  certainly  open  to  question  whether  a  con- 
ception for  a  fractional  part  of  the  cathedral 
such  as  the  dome — can  be  fairly  realised 
before  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure  have 
been  considered.  It  is  decidedly  not  a 
methodical  or  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  a  vast  and  elaborate  building  like  St. 
Paul's  to  begin  with  the  dome  and  work 
downwards.  The  plan  is  not,  free  from 
objections,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  composition  or  picture  in  which  the  artist 
had  elaborated  a  certain  figure  or  feature 
before  he  had  drawn  the  main  outlines  of 
his  work,  or  had  conceived  a  general  scheme 
of  colour.  It  seems  to  be  inverting  the  real 
order  of  procedure.  But  the  most  obvious 
objection  to  the  proposal  is  that  a  piecemeal 
treatment  must  necessarily  lose  sight  of  the 
scale  of  parts  required  to  perfect  a  gi'and  and 
hai-monious  interior.  A  relation  between 
the  parts  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  by 
the  fragmentary  mode  of  decoration  con- 
templated. By  selecting  the  cupola  as  the 
starting  point  of  decoration  the  scale  of 
colour  and  gradation  for  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  interior  wUl  have 
to  be  determined  by  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
cupola  (after  all  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  building)  will  become  the  key  for  the 
colouring  and  design.  We  cannot  think 
this  coiirse  a  judicious  one,  nor  can  the 
practice  be  sanctioned  by  that  of  any  great 
example  of  mosaic  decoration,  like  that,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Peter's.  All  the  great 
churches  visited  by  Mr.  Oldfield  were  in- 
stances of  a  complete  and  harmonious 
oruamentation.  Delia  Porta,  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  elabo- 
rated an  entire  scheme  that  was  eventually 
carried  out  by  Paul  V.,  Bernini,  and  his 
successor ;  and  the  other  examples  brought 
forward  of  cinque-cento  ornamentation  were 
equally  the  results  of  a  co-ordinated  study 
of  colour  and  design.  If  we  refer  to  the 
earlier  semi-Byzantine  mosaics  in  the 
Ravenna  churches  we  observe,  not  frag' 
ments,  but  complete  studies. 

Many  of  the  greatest  painters  have  erred 
in  representing  what  should  be  conceived 
and  painted  in  a  grand  style  in  a  minia- 
ture and  over-elaborated  form,  and  even  the 
tentative  means  to  be  resorted  to  in  fixing 
large  cartoons  of  the  figure-subjects  in  the 
spaces  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in 
giving  that  relative   prominence   to   each 


figure,  and  that  true  lineal  and  aerial  per- 
spective so  essential  to  a  harmonious  deco- 
ration of  a  great  building.  The  report,  too, 
is  not  definite  in  its  recommendations  as  to 
the  domical  subjects.  Eight  great  circles 
are  suggested  to  be  filled  with  cartoons  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  at  a  sum  of  £600  for  each 
circle,  and  Mr.  Poynter  has  agi-eed  to  fur- 
nish cartoons  for  the  other  figure-subjects 
of  Mr.  Stevens's  design  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  £11,480.  The  report  speaks  with 
much  hesitation  as  to  these  smaller  sub- 
jects ;  the  telamones  at  the  base  of  the  ribs 
are  regarded  as  doubtful  in  effect,  and  the 
committee  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
what  other  kind  of  conventional  architec- 
tural design  can  be  substituted  for  them. 
A  certain  saving  in  the  omission  of  these 
and  other  figure-subjects  is  suggested,  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  this  uncertainty  is 
prejudicial,  and  from  the  report  it  is  clear 
that  the  effect  of  the  recommendations  will 
be  to  spend  from  £18,000  to  £20,000  on  a 
number  of  experimental  cartoons — after  all 
merely  tentative  and  liable  to  considerable 
alteration  before  any  real  decoration  is 
effected.  We  are,  in  fact,  to  spend  this  sum 
in  trials  of  full-sized  cartoons,  coloured  and 
gilt  in  imitation  of  real  mosaic  tessera;, 
and  placed  in  situ  before  any  real  advance 
is  made.  Of  course,  we  do  not  object  to 
the  means  if  the  design  were  sufficiently 
elaborated,  but  the  artists  engaged  have 
obviously  not  settled  upon  what  they  in- 
tend doing,  and  from  all  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Stevens's  design  will  be  widely  altered, 
if,  indeed,  it  will  not  be  mutilated.  Another 
point  which  has  not  received,  perhaps,  the 
full  consideration  it  demands  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  dome  into  compartments  by 
ribs.  Some  contend,  and  not  without  a 
just  conception  of  the  decorative  treatment 
of  the  inner  dome,  that  ribs  express  a 
character  out  of  keeping  with  its  real  struc- 
ture ;  that  the  decorative  dome  is  a  mere 
internal  shell,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. We  do  not  share  this  opinion,  inas- 
much as  the  pUasters  of  the  di'um  seem  to 
warrant  a  continuation  of  those  features ; 
but  to  decorate  the  spherical  surface,  and 
not  the  drum  itself,  is  certainly  an  imperfect 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  base  of  the 
visible  dome  should  be  the  first  step  towards 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  as  the 
coloured  masses  above  would  appear  heavy 
and  meaningless  resting  upon  a  plain  base. 
We  fear  the  omission  would  destroy  the 
balance  of  parts.  An  excellent  authority 
on  mosaic  decorations  has  said  that  legiti- 
mate decoration  in  this  material  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  made  subservient  to  the 
architecture ;  it  should  be  simple  in  its 
design,  and  not  aim  at  subtle  gradations  of 
colour  and  perspective.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted, no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  produce  a  fine  picture  suspended  in 
the  air  —  such,  for  instance,  as  one  of 
Rizzi's  designs  in  enamel  mosaic  at  St. 
Mark's.  We  are  not  told  in  the  report 
anything  about  the  mosaic,  what  style  is 
to  be  selected,  or  what  models  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed— whether  St.  Mark's  or  the  basilicas 
of  Ravenna  are  to  suggest  the  treatment, 
or  the  later  works  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Into  the  details,  however,  we  refrain  from 
entering;  we  only  think  it  a  mistake  to 
expend  a  large  sum  upon  experimental 
cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  a  mere  frag- 
ment, as  proposed  by  the  committee,  when 
so  much  has  yet  to  be  done  to  render  the 
cathedral  worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  me- 
tropolis in  other  respects.  We  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  modus  operandi ;  no  one  can  ob- 
ject to  the  employment  of  mosaic  as  themost 
fitting  and  durable  form  of  mural  decora- 
tion, nor  could  the  committee  have  placed 
the  task  of  translating  the  full-size  cartoons 
of  the  artists  into  mosaic  form  into  better 
hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  a 
former  pupil  of  Mr.  Stevens,  and  a  gentle- 
man well  qualified  to  interpret  the  design  in 
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a  right  spirit.  As  regards  the  execution  of 
the  mosaic,  the  estimates  obtained  by  the 
committee  from  the  Murano  Glass  Company, 
and  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  are  not 
unreasonable ;  the  price  given  by  the  latter 
firm  is  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  foot.  The  area 
of  domical  surface  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Penrose  at  16,000  square  feet,  which  at 
the  last-named  price  would  cost  €"J8,000. 

Another  question,  though  not  the  least, 
refers  to  the  subjects.  The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Oldfield,  that  the  subjects  should  be 
from  the  Apocalypse,  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  committee.  We  have  some  hesitation 
in  supporting  this  idea  upon  artistic  grounds, 
though  the  dome  is  unqiiestionably  a  more 
appropriatelocation  for  a  grand  symbolic  con- 
ception than  any  other  portion  of  a  church. 
Such  a  theme  can  be  broadly  handled,  and 
be  made  to  assist  the  architectural  fi-atures 
better  than  simple  nan-ative  and  pictorial 
scenes ;  yet  we  have  one  difficulty — that 
of  selecting  a  design  worthy  of  St.  Paul's 
The  visions  to  be  selected  for  the  dome  are 
not  stated  in  the  committee's  report,  and 
we  are  left  in  much  obscurity  respecting 
the  actxial  designs  proposed.  From  a 
memorandum,  however,  on  the  subjects  for 
the  dome,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  we 
gather  the  general  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects ccintemplated.  Mr.  Stevens's  design 
shows  eight  compartments,  separated  by 
decorative  piles,  of  figures  or  ribs.  At  the 
base  of  dome  are  colossal  figures  seated  on 
thrones.  Above  are  shown  eight  groups  in 
large  circles,  and  a  third  range  of  smaller 
circles  above  this  are  occupied  by  other 
groups.  Thus  three  series  of  figure-subjects 
are  sketched  in  Mr.  Stevens's  model,  and 
the  sub-committee  suggest  Mr.  Oldfield's 
third  memorandum  or  scheme  on  both 
theological  and  artistic  grounds,  which 
nearly  conform  with  this  arrangement.  In 
the  amended  arrangement,  the  whole  dome 
is  divided  into  two  parallel  series  of  groups. 
The  upper  series  comprises  eight  small 
circles,  representing  symbolic  figures  of  Our 
Lord  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  lower 
series  has  eight  large  circles  or  groups,  in 
which  no  divine  person  appears,  but  belong 
to  the  "  earth,  and  its  hours  of  darkness  and 
delay."  The  Biblical  order  has  been  pre- 
sei-ved  in  each  series  horizontally,  and  a 
connection  is  also  maintained  vertically. 
Thus  the  Last  Judgment  is  represented  in 
the  iipper  and  lower  series  in  the  eastern 
compartment  of  the  dome — the  upper  sub- 
ject being  taken  from  Rev.  ss.,  11,  Christ 
on  the  White  Throne;  while  in  the  lower 
circle  we  have  "  The  dead,  small  and  great, 
rising  to  judgment."  In  the  first  memo- 
randum the  drum  is  incidentally  referred  to. 
Mr.  Oldfield  thinks  that  Sir  C.  Wren  in- 
tended this  space  to  be  flat  and  unbroken, 
and  not  divided  into  parts;  and  he  suggests 
thirty- two  figures,  illustrative  of  New 
Testament  men  and  women,  under  the 
thirty-two  windows  or  niched  piers.  As 
regards  the  eight  pendentives  under  the 
Whispering  Gallery,  it  is  proposed  to  fill 
them  with  colossal  mosaic  figures  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  scheme  of  Messrs.  Watts 
and  Stevens,  and  that  not  till  this  is  decided 
upon  is  the  drum  to  be  considered. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  pause  before  committing  them- 
selves to  a  scheme  that  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incomplete  and  fragmentary,  and  we 
■would  suggest  that,  before  the  experiment 
on  one  section  of  the  dome  is  tried,  a  more 
satisfactc-iry  proposal  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  We  would  ask  whether  the 
subscribed  funds  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  the  unfinished  portions 
of  our  great  metropolitan  church,  in 
remodelling  the  choir,  and  in  relieving  the 
present  liare  and  unsatisfactory  appearance 
of  the  domical  area.  We  have  before 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Street's 
suggestiiin  for  the  erection  of  a  second 
altar,  with  a  baldacchiao  under  the  dome — 


the  only  featui-e  that  can  give  a  motive  and 
purpose  to  so  large  an  area.  Such  an  occu- 
pation of  the  space  must  commend  itself  to 
every  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  ; 
while  the  funds  would  be  spent  in  gradually 
utilising  the  area,  in  the  adornment  of  the 
noblest  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  fur- 
thering that  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
decoration  intended  by  Wren  and  hia  suc- 
cessors. 

PARISIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

A  N  interesting  collection  of  models  and 
-^^  drawings,  illustrating  the  chief  archi- 
tectural works  contemplated  or  in  progress 
in  Paris,  is  arranged  in  the  southera  court 
of  the  gaily-deoorated  pavilion  of  the  Town 
of  Paris,  and  located  in  the  very  centi'c 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition.  The  build- 
ings exemplified  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  a  public  character — a  town  hall, 
local  authorities'  offices,  markets,  theatres, 
barracks,  churches,  and  schools  being 
almost  the  only  classes  of  exhibits.  The 
nearly  entire  absence  of  domestic  and  minor 
works  considerably  detracts  from  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  display. 

A  large  show  is  made  of  models  executed 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  occasionally 
coloured ;  these  generally  illustrate  the 
completed  structure  or  its  section.  Neither 
in  these  nor  in  the  drawings  are  the  "  de- 
tails "  of  construction  or  ornamentation 
shown  to  a  large  scale,  and  in  estimating 
the  merits  of  a  design  in  this  "  Exposition 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris  "  one  is  frequently 
irritated  by  the  omission  of  a  scale,  and  of 
indication  of  the  orientation. 

Broadly  regarded,  the  buildings  are  gene- 
rally conceived  in  what  maybe  chai'acterised 
as  a  Vernacular  Renaissance — a  Classi- 
cism free  from  the  eccentricities  which  indi- 
vidualise and  occasionally  disfigure  the  corre- 
sponding Jacobianisms  of  our  own  archi- 
tects. Ornamentation  is  applied  without 
stint  upon  the  leading  lines,  and  the  acces- 
sories of  statuai-y  and  colour  (both  in  fresco 
and  stained  glass)  are  largely  employed  to 
give  life  and  light  to  the  conception.  There 
are  very  few  examples  of  Gothic  treatment 
(except  of  the  earliest  type)  in  the  pavilion, 
even  restorations  being  dealt  with  in  the 
fashionable  mode — horizontality  stamps  the 
style  alike  for  a  church  or  for  a  railway  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  therefore  somewhat  of 
sameness  in  the  exhibits.  Tlie  plans  are 
chiefly  based  on  the  central  court- yard  idea, 
the  designer's  skill  being  displayed  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  surrounding  buildings 
can  be  grouped  around  this  open  area  with 
economy  in  corridors  and  in  walls.  In 
scarcely  any  case  is  the  perspective  effect  of 
the  edifice  sought  to  be  shown,  nearly  all  the 
drawings  being  geometrical  in  character. 
The  materials  proposed  for  use  are  usually 
concrete  rubble  for  internal  work,  with  or 
without  an  iron  skeleton,  and  for  facings  the 
fine  buff-coloured  limestone  quarried  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris.  Bricks  are 
rarely  employed,  and  then  only  for  filling-in. 

Passing  from  generalities,  the  most  im- 
portant work  exemplified  in  this  architec- 
tural display  is  undoubtedly  that  of  theHotel 
de  Ville,  now  in  courseof  rebuilding  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Ballu  and  Deperthes, 
joint  architects,  a  work  illustrated  by  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  models,  plans,  and 
elevations.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  re-erection ;  only  a  very  few 
fragmentary  internal  walls  remind  one  of 
thetoo-successfrd  labours  of  the  petroleuses 
in  May,  1871.  The  entire  site  is  covered,  after 
the  manner  of  Paris,  with  gigantic  and  sub- 
stantial scaffolding  and  lattice-work,  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  front  of  the  new  edifice 
has  risen  to  the  mezzanine  stage  above  the 
main  floor.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  occupies  an 
isolated  quadrangular  site,  the  actual  space 
to  be  covered  by  buildings  being  a  rectan- 


gular area  lllTSm.  by80\S4  metres  (4<54ft.  by 
-<i5ft.),  including  that  reserved  for  two  open 
courts.  The  plan  of  the  principal  floor 
shows  a  gr.and  vestibule  in  the  centre, 
approached  from  the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de 
Ville  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  and  open- 
ing directly  into  the  chief  apartment,  the 
hail  of  the  municipal  council.  At  the  rear 
of  this  is  a  small  court  (Louis  XIV.),  lead- 
ing into  a  long  room  (Salle  de  St.  Jean),  and 
on  the  left,  facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a 
similar  oblong  apartment  (Salle  de  Repub- 
lique),  with  kitchens,  sei-ving  rooms,  &c., 
attached.  Throughout  the  several  floors 
the  rooms  to  left  of  grand  vestibule  are 
reserved  for  bureaux,  and  those  on  right  for 
the  Prcfet,  but  the  plans  are  "skied"  too  far 
ti>  allow  of  the  close  study  they  deserve. 
The  elevations  show  that  the  frontages  are 
well  broken  up  by  slightly  recessing  por- 
tions, thus  bringing  forward  the  ccnl-rcs  and 
end  wings.  The  chief  facade  is  treated  in 
two  orders  set  upon  a  high  basement,  and 
with  loftily-pitched  roofs  marked  at  the 
angles  by  pavilions  and  Mansard  towers, 
and  finished  with  elaborate  ridges.  Niches 
are  provided  for  statues,  and  the  columns 
dividing  the  windows  of  the  recessed  por- 
tions of  this  front  are  to  be  terminated  with 
sculptured  figures.  Over  the  central 
entrance  is  a  pediment  to  be  filled  by  an 
emblematical  group,  beneath  being  the  in- 
scription, "  1533  •  Hotel  de  ViUe  •  1878." 
Behind  this  a  lofty  fleche  rises  from 
the  centre  of  roof.  Square  at  juncture, 
the  angles  of  this  tower  are  canted 
off  in  next  stage,  and  this  octagon 
supports  a  circle  of  columns  forming  a 
belfry ;  above  this  is  a  gallery,  the  whole 
being  crowned  by  an  ogee  turret 
and  vane,  at  a  height  of  51'3t)m.  (168ft.) 
above  the  datum  level.  Both  the  court- 
yards are  splayed  off  at  the  Inner  angle 
for  an  external  circular  staircase,  which 
^rill  be  raking,  as  in  the  chateau  at  Blois, 
and  will  form  a  striking  feature  of  these 
internal  spaces.  The  side  fronts  to  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  and  the  Seine  wiU  be  kept  com- 
paratively low,  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  and  the  roof  being  glazed.  The 
former  fa9ade  seems  to  us  scaicely  dignified 
enough  for  the  street  and  the  edifice.  There 
is  sufficient  repetition  in  the  treatment  of 
the  several  fronts  to  give  homogeneity  and 
character  to  the  building,  and  though  there 
are  many  details  the  propriety  of  which  one 
might  question,  bordering,  as  they  do,  on 
the  rococoesque,  the  new  or  rather  recon- 
structed town  hall  will  be  worthy  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  a  monument  reflecting 
credit  on  Messrs.  Ballu  a.nd  Deperthes. 

The  local  authorities  of  Paris  are  being 
provided,  especially  in  the  more  recently- 
added  districts,  with  fine  and  substantial 
buildings  ("  mairies  ")  for  the  transaction 
of  business  relating  to  their  arrondisse- 
ments.  That  for  the  Xlth  arrondissement 
(Popincourt),  M.  Gancel,  architect,  is  built 
around  a  square  courtyard,  entered  by 
archway;  above  the  principal  roof  is  a 
tuiTet,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  very 
simple.  The  mairie  for  arrondissement 
XIII.  (des  Gobelins),  M.  Bonnet,  architect, 
has  greater  pretensions  to  originality,  but 
the  planning  is  uneconomical,  and  too  much 
cut  up  by  passages ;  that  for  the  arron- 
dissement XV.,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirai-d, 
designed  by  M.  Devi-oy,  also  illustrated 
by  model  and  elevations,  is  ingeniously 
contrived  to  utilise  space,  being  U- 
shaped  with  central  entrance.  One  of  the 
largest  models  in  this  pavilion  is  that  of  the 
abattoirs  and  cattle- markets  in  the  suburb 
of  La  Villette,  planned  by  M.  Janvier  In 
conjunction  with  M.  Baltard;  the  sheds 
have  iron  roofs  and  stone  sides  with  louvres 
for  ventilation,  and  arranged  in  parallel 
rooms  with  avenues  between  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  of  the  easy  turning  of  an 
animal.  The  Marchc  des  Mavtyi-s  has  been 
built  by  MM.  Arnoult  and  Guiborge,  fils. 
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of  Paris,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Magne, 
M.  L.  Magne  superintending  the  work  of 
erection,  and  is  treated  in  a  Romanesque 
spirit.  The  interior  is  divided  into  nave  of 
five  bays  by  cast-iron  columns  behind  up- 
run  aisle-passages.  The  roof  is  of  wide 
span  and  of  iron,  cleverly  and  lightly  trussed 
with  substantial  diagonal  pieces  and  slender 
tie-rods  and  uprights.  Light  is  obtained 
from  the  north,  and  ventilation  by  louvi-es  ; 
the  ends  of  the  building  are  glazed  with 
ground  glass  with  blue  and  ruby  red 
borders.  The  walls  are  of  good  thickness, 
of  concrete  faced  with  ashlar.  The  interior 
of  the  market,  which  is  reached  by  double 
flights  of  no  fewer  than  20  steps  at  each  end, 
is  laid  out  in  rectangular  spaces,  much  as 
in  the  new  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  at 
Smithfield.  Between  the  columns  are  arches 
turned  in  stone,  supporting  the  groining 
of  roof.  Beneath  the  market  are  vaults 
slightly  below  the  street  level. 

Important  extensions  are  about  to  be 
made  at  the  rear  of  I'Ecole  de  Mcdeoine  so 
aa  to  face  the  recently-cleared  Boulevard 
St.  Germain.  A  single  order  of  Ionic 
columns  will  be  set  upon  a  lofty,  rusticated 
base,  the  intercolumnar  space  being  pierced 
by  plain,  oblong,  heavily-transomed  win- 
dows,  lighting  a  principal  floor  to  be  used 
as  a  lecture-hall,  and  a  smaller  one  above. 
By  this  simple  means  the  architect  (M. 
Ginain)  has  given  a  bold  fa?ade  to  the 
school  buildings,  and  one  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  frontage. 

Church  architecture  is  well  represented 
on  the  walls  both  in  restorations  and  new 
buildings.  M.  Vaudremer  sends  di'awings  of 
his  restorations  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois, 
including  some  measured  drawings.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Croix,  recently 
built  from  M.  Heret's  designs,  is  a  spacious 
Middle  Gothic  edifice,  with  substantial 
western  tower  and  spire,  having  a  lofty  nave 
of  six  bays,  choir  in  three  bays,  transepts, 
and  a  triapsidal  east  end  of  three  semicircular 
chapels;  the  plan  is  compact,  and  although 
the  treatment  is  studiously  plain,  the  internal 
effect  of  the  grouping  of  chapels  and  aisles 
is  imposing.  In  a  very  different  style 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  near  the 
"Western  of  France  terminus — an  iron-roofed 
florid  Renaissance  building  with  a  super- 
fluity of  carving  and  colour,  completed  a  few 
years  since  from  the  designs  of  M.  Bault»rd. 
Notre  Dame  d'Auteuilhas  been  designed  by 
M.  Vaudremer.  It  is  a  basilioal  edifice,  with 
heavy-vaulted  roof  of  wide  span,  and  broad 
shallow  transepts.  The  west  front  is  spoiled 
by  a  slender  circiilar  turret,  suggestive  in 
outline  of  a  bodkin,  and  finished  by  a  heavy 
iron  cross.  One  of  the  most  remarkal:>le 
series  of  drawings  is  that  illustrative  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  foundations 
of  which  fabric  have  just  been  completed  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  style  is 
Lombardian.  At  the  crossing  is  to  be  a 
large  dome,  flanked  by  four  smaller  ones, 
and  at  the  east  end  is  an  equally  lofty  cam- 
panile, all  these  features  and  the  angle 
turrets  being  roofed  with  cone  scales  in 
stone.  The  external  materials  are  stone  and 
marble  disposed  in  broad  bands.  At  the 
angles  of  the  west  portico  are  to  be  erected 
equestrian  statues  in  bronze.  The  architect 
of  this  remarkable  structure,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  ujjwards  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  sterling,  is  M.  Abadie.  The  church 
of  St.  Joseph  (M.  Ballu,  architect)  is  a 
Romanesque  building  of  considerable  im- 
portance, with  nave  and  choir  each  of  five 
bays,  transepts,  and  an  eastern  chevet  of 
chapels.  A  free  use  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  engrailled  and  stained  glass.  The  general 
treatment  appears,  in  the  model,  flat  and 
somewhat  mechanical.  The  same  architect 
also  sends  designs  for  the  Church  of  the 
rinity,  a  basilical  structure  with  detached 
campanile. 

An  interesting  group  of  drawings  is 
that  representing   the    restoration   of  the 


tower  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  forming  part 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bourgogne.  A  perspective  of  the  un- 
restored  building  is  given  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  tower  is  of  five  stories, 
and  of  15th  century  character ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected,  and  the  renova- 
tions are  thorough,  including  the  opening 
out  of  windows,  refacing  in  great  pai-t,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  steep-pitched  slated 
roof  for  the  flat  ogee  covering.  M.  G. 
Haillard  was  the  architect.  Another  work 
of  restoration  of  a  purely  Classic  character 
is  that  of  the  fine  16th  century  residence, 
once  belonging  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
known  as  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet.  It  has 
been  carried  out  fi-om  M.  Roguet's  designs. 
The  library  of  I'Ecole  de  Droit,  built  last 
year  from  M.  I'Heureux's  designs  (M. 
Chedeville,  sculptor),  exhibits  a  simple  and 
effective  mode  of  meeting  the  requirements. 
The  plans  show  a  rectangular  chamber 
leading  into  a  polygonal  one ;  the  latter  is 
domed  over  vrith  light  iron  and  glass  roof ; 
two  iron  galleries  are  carried  round  the 
walls  and  are  reached  by  circiilar  staircases, 
also  of  iron ;  by  this  means  the  maximum 
of  space  is  preserved  for  the  book-shelves. 
A  symmetrical  and  compact  group  of  school 
b\uldings  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Rue 
d' Alesia,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Vaudremer. 
The  designs  for  the  new  Vaudeville  Theatre 
(M.  Magne,  architect)  indicate  the  use  of  a 
highly-decorated  type  of  Renaissance  ;  the 
principal  front  is  adorned  with  busts  of 
Scribe,  Colic,  and  Desangiers,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  scale-coned  circular  cupola.  A 
well-arranged  fire-engine  station  is  the 
Caserne  de  Sapeurs  Pompiers  in  Rue 
Philippe  le  Grand  and  Rue  de  FAqueduc. 
The  site  is  a  triangle  or  rather  pentagon, 
with  streets  on  all  sides.  The  central  court- 
yard is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  buildings  two 
stories  high,  with  towers  five  stories 
high  at  the  three  chief  angles.  These 
towers  contain  the  superintendent's  and 
officers'  residences ;  along  the  sides  are  the 
stables,  and  over  them  the  men's  apart- 
ments, the  wide  end  of  the  yard  being 
covered  in  as  a  gymnasium.  The  building 
is  treated  with  simplicity,  the  angle  quoins 
being  accentuated,  and  the  effect  is  good. 
M.  Sovidee  is  the  architect. 

The  fountains  of  Paris  are  well  worthy 
of  examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art 
in  themselves,  but  as  exhibiting  solutions 
of  the  problem  how  to  dispose  of  the  water 
expended  in  display  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  The  mode  most  frequently 
adopted  in  this  city  is  to  direct  several 
streams  towards  a  central  point ;  another 
is  to  allow  the  water  to  spring  in  several  jets 
from  the  centre,  and  fall  into  a  nearly  flat 
basin,  escaping  in  a  thin  almost  unbroken 
sheet  over  the  edge  into  a  larger  receptacle 
below.  In  the  drawings  of  fountains  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  M.  Davioud, 
there  are  examples  of  each  of  these  varieties 
— of  the  latter  opposite  the  Theatre 
Fran<jais,  and  of  the  former  that  in  the  Place 
de  Chateau  d'Eau.  At  the  Chateau  d'Eau 
the  design  loses  much,  as  executed  from 
the'  ill-modelling  of  the  eight  couchaut 
lions,  fi-om  whose  mouths,  with  question- 
able taste,  the  water  is  spurted.  They  are 
almost  dog-like  in  appearance,  and  are 
so  disposed  in  groups  of  four  as  to  leave 
two  awkward  intervals  on  the  principal 
sides.  In  this  room  there  are  also  a  few 
casts  in  plaster  of  columns  and  capitals  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  in  the  older 
churches.  In  another  court  of  the  pavilion 
will  be  found  models  and  drawings  of  the 
sewerage  works,  and  the  appliances  for 
cleansing,  repairing,  and  watering  the 
streets  of  Paris— these  are  well  worthy  of 
attention,  as  exemplifying  the  enterprise, 
activity,  and  vigilance  of  the  governing 
]_>ody  of  this  city  in  matters  relating  to 
sanitation. 

E.  W.  P. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.* 

M  FONTAINE'S  treatise,  translated  by 
•  Dr.  Paget  Higgs,  is  an  ably  written 
digest  of  tlio  art  of  electric  lighting,  showing 
its  numerous  applications,  to  what  extent  it  can 
be  applied  to  a  multitude  of  industries,  and  the 
erroneous  and  prejudiced  ideas  that  have  been 
entertained  of  it.  It  deals  rather  in  detailing 
the  elements  of  electric  lighting  that  have  been 
practically  tested,  and  the  best  conditions  of  its 
use,  than  in  speculative  theories.  For  light- 
houses, maritime,  and  military  works,  few  will 
deny  the  value  of  this  light ;  but  it  is  to  show 
its  value  also  for  large  workshops  and  show- 
rooms that  the  author  writes.  He  says  very 
justly  that  its  applications  would  be  very 
limited  if  we  should  continue  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  light,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
manufactures  ;  its  value,  however,  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  present  system  of  lighting  is  insuffi- 
cient and  uneconomical.  There  is  an  intelli- 
gent conviction  that  by  intensifying  light  in 
our  workshops,  better  products  are  turned  out, 
nightly  inspection  is  economised,  and  manu- 
facture itself  is  facilitated.  Hence  many 
manufacturers  are  replacing  their  present  sys- 
tem by  lighting  four  or  five  times  more  intense. 
The  Gramme  machine,  by  which  the  electric 
light  is  obtained,  has  been  applied  in  numerous 
instances  since  last  year,  when  it  had  not  more 
than  a  dozen  applications.  M.  Fontaine's  trea- 
tise is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  the  first  six 
being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
the  carbons,  regulators,  and  magneto-electric 
machines,  while  the  last  six  treat  of  the  realised 
applications  and  the  comparative  costs  of  dif- 
ferent sources  of  illumination.  The  voltaic  arc 
— the  chief  method  of  obtaining  the  electric 
light— is  fully  described  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  the  experiments  of  scientific  men  to  deter- 
mine its  properties,  and  the  phenomena  it  pre- 
sents are  recorded.  The  voltaic  arc  is  obtained 
by  employing  two  carbon  electrodes,  between 
the  ends  of  which  a  dazzling  or  luminous  arc 
appears.  It  has  been  called  the  "  voltaic  arc  " 
in  honour  of  the  inventor  of  the  battery  which 
produced  it  for  the  first  time.  The  brightness 
of  the  arc  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  electrodes,  and  the  medium.  Potas- 
sium or  sodium  produces  a  more  brilliant  arc 
than  one  of  platinum  or  gold.  The  researches 
of  Despretz  upon  the  length  of  the  arc  pro- 
duced by  different  numbers  of  elements  em- 
ployed are  recorded.  Wheatstone,  Faraday,  De 
la  Rive,  tfecquerel.  Grove,  Tyndall,  Le  Rous, 
Matteucci,  Favre,  and  many  other  authors  have 
been  consulted.  The  voltaic  arc  results  from 
the  incandescence  of  a  jet  of  particles  detached 
from  the  electrodes,  and  projected  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  pole.  Foucault  and 
Fizeau  have  discovered  that  the  voltaic  arc  at- 
tains in  briUiancy  to  half  that  we  receive 
from  the  sun  on  a  clear  day,  and  therefore  far 
surpasses  the  Drummond  and  other  sources  of 
light.  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  the  mar- 
vellous heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  by  placing  a 
piece  of  black  paper  in  the  reflected  luminous 
focus,  which  is  instantly  pierced  and  ignited. 
The  same  effect  takes  place  when  a  band  of 
blackened  zinc  is  placed  in  the  focus,  a  plate 
of  platinum  has  been  heated  to  whiteness. 
In  the  Opera  in  Paris  the  electric  light  was  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  effect  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  in  theatrical  effects  it  has  been  largely  used 
to  reproduce  physical  phenomena,  M.Duboscq, 
for  instance,  has  reproduced  the  rainbow  and 
lightning  by  its  means,  the  former  being  ren- 
dered  through  the  agency  of  several  lenses  and 
a  prism.  In  the  Paris  Opera,  batteries,  instead 
of  a  steam  motor,  are  used,  as  the  architect 
objected  to  the  latter.  In  the  lighting  of  fetes 
and  public  works  during  construction  the 
electric  Ught  has  been  of  great  service.  The 
Serrin  electric  light  system  has  been  used  by  the 
Spanish  Northern  Railway  Company  :  the  light 
was  found  to  he  regular  and  good,  and  hyper- 
bolic and  parabolic  reflectors  were  employed. 
The  expense  per  hour  for  material  consumed 
was  2  90  francs  per  lamp — a  saving  of  60  per 
cent,  on  the  use  of  torches,  the  fumes  of  which 
are  inconvenient  to  labourers.  The  Exhibition 
in  Paris,  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  and 
several  railway  works  have  been  executed  by 
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the  aid  of  this  powerful  light,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  workmen,  not  oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  day,  can  do  more  labour  during  the  night 
if  aided  by  a  good  light. 

The  chapter  on  electric  "  regulators,"  or 
lamps,  is  interesting.  Electricians  have  long 
endeavoured  to  regulate  and  maintain  at  a  con- 
stant distance  the  two  carbons  between  which 
the  voltaic  arc  plays.  The  author  speaks  of 
M.  Serrin's  regiJator  as  the  best.  This  appa- 
ratus is  simple,  works  with  preci.'iion,  and  gives 
.1  good  light.  The  regulator  of  Foucault,  per- 
fected by  Uuboscq,  is  placed  next.  It  consists 
of  an  electro-magnet  or  clockwork  movement  to 
actuate  the  bars  of  the  two  carbon  carriers, 
which  move  by  racks  and  wheels.  The  carbons 
are  separated  by  clockwork,  and  also  brought 
together  by  its  means.  Viwious  other  ingenious 
means  of  regulating  the  carbons  are  described, 
the  electric  lighting,  without  regulators,  as 
patented  Ijy  M.  Jablochkoff,  a  Russian  officer, 
in  1870,  is  mentioned,  in  which  tlie  carbons  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  are  separated  by 
porcelain ;  various  other  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  same  inventor.  Chapters  on 
electric  carbons  and  magneto-electric  machines 
follow,  frciui  which  we  gather  that  retort 
carbon  gives  better  results  than  wood-carbon 
rods.  The  Gramme  machine,  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  lighting  is  chiefly  due,  has 
been  applied  to  several  purposes.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  transform  mechanical  force  into 
electricity.  M.  Gramme  exhibits  at  Paris  this 
year,  we  believe,  a  machine  which  wiU  give  the 
greatest  luminous  intensity  with  the  smallest 
motive  force  that  has  ever  been  obtained — a 
machine  with  multiple  poles,  intended  to  pro- 
duce simultaneously  several  foci. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  chapter  on  indus- 
trial application,  as  that  of  chief  interest  to 
architects.  Electric  lighting  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  aided  by  reflection  from  all  objects  it  falls 
upon,  and  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directions  like 
daylight.  Two  machines  are  necessary,  so  that 
the  shadows  produced  by  one  light  may  be 
illuminated  by  the  other.  Electric  light  is  not 
found  to  be  fatiguing  to  the  eyes ;  it  preserves 
the  tints  of  colours — a  great  point  in  dying 
establishments  and  in  workshops  where  it  is 
desirable  to  discriminate  colours.  Kooms  should 
not  be  much  less  than  four  metres  high  for 
the  introduction  of  this  light ;  and  the  follow- 
ing data  of  the  areas  lighted  by  a  single 
apparatus  may  be  useful : — "  Generally  there 
may  be  conveniently  lighted  with  a  single 
apparatus  500  square  metres  of  fitters  and  tool 
shops,  modelling  rooms,  &c. ;  250  square  metres 
in  spinning  mills,  printing  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments ;  and  2.000  square  metres  of  yard, 
dockyard,  quay,  and  open-air  works.  A  com- 
plete apparatus  in  France  costs  about  dElOO, 
including  lamp,  conducting  wire,  transport,  &c. 
Convenience  as  well  as  cost  should  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  lighting,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
fire-offices  have  offered  to  lower  their  tariff  for 
all  buildings  lighted  by  electricity.  TVe  have 
not  space  to  mention  the  workshops  in  which 
this  mode  of  lighting  has  been  introduced.  In 
one  case,  the  Ducommun  factories  at  JIulhouse, 
the  cost  has  been  .£400,  which  is  about  that  of 
250  gas  burners  ;  while  the  total  light  exceeds 
that  of  401-1  burners.  Messrs.  Sautter,  Lemon- 
nier,  and  Co.,  the  well-known  makers  of  light- 
house lenses  at  Paris,  have  introduced  electric 
lights  on  a  large  scale ;  and  M.  Menier  has  also 
employed  them.  To  show  the  value  of  a 
luminous  ceiling  one  of  the  halls  of  the  great 
warehouses  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  stated  to 
have  been  illuminated  by  a  white  light,  soft 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  sunlight.  The  light 
is  transmitted  through  a  frosted  plate-glass 
panel  in  the  ceiling  from  an  upper  chamber, 
and  is  reflected  by  tin  plates  placed  above  the 
Eght  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid. 
Besides  the  large  use  of  this  light  in  Paris 
it  has  been  employed  in  Austria  in  light- 
ing a  large  skating  rink  in  Vienna  of  5,700 
square  inches,  the  light  being  supplied  by 
two  Gramme  machines,  placed  at  135  metres 
from  the  rink,  and  worked  by  a  portable 
8-horse-power  engine.  Two  reflectors  prevent 
the  waste  of  light  upwards,  and  concentrate  it 
upon  the  ice  surface.  We  cannot  refer  to  other 
applications  to  lighthouses,  ships,  and  to  forts, 
for  which  the  electric  light  has  been  found  ad- 
mirably ad.ipted ;  but  simply  mention  that  with 


equal  light  emission,  it  is  stated  "  the  electric 
light  costs  less  than  gas,  and  this  in  the  ratio 
of  about  1  to  2'2(!,  with  interest  and  deteriora- 
tion, and  of  1  to  717,  without  interest  and 
deterioration."  On  the  modes  of  lighting  by 
incandescent  carbon.s  and  Geissler  tubes  a 
chapter  is  added.  We  can  recommend  Dr. 
Higga'  translation  of  Fontaine's  treatise  to  the 
consideration  of  the  managers  of  all  public 
buildings,  factories,  and  workshops,  and  to  the 
architect's  attention.  Indeed,  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  modern  industry,  lighting  by 
electrical  means  cannot  bo  over-estimated. 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE. 

APROCE.SS  of  making  artificial  marble  has 
been  recently  patented  in  this  country  on 
behalf  of  llarriet  G.  Hosmer,  of  Rome,  which 
differs  from  previous  processes  in  the  fact  that 
limestone  in  the  solid  state  is  employed  as  the 
base  instead  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  cement. 
The  limestone  is  worked  by  any  suitable  means 
to  the  desired  form,  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
boiler  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  and  mano- 
meter, so  that  the  pressure  therein  may  be 
noted  and  controlled  as  may  be  rec^uired.  The 
boUer  is  then  filled  with  pure  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  care  being  taken  that  there 
is  no  mineral  deposit  introduced  with  the  water. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  water  com- 
pletely covers  the  objects  placed  within  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  then  hermetically  scaled, 
and  fire  applied,  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil 
until  the  manometer  indicates  five  "  degrees  " 
of  atmospheric  pressure  if  the  objects  are 
small,  and  six  or  seven  degrees  of  pressure  if 
the  olijects  are  Large.  When  the  heat  reaches 
the  above-mentioned  point  the  water  is  allowed 
to  cool  until  the  pressure  indicated  by  the 
manometer  returns  to  zero.  The  water  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  boiler,  either  by  me-xus  of  a 
pump  or  a  siphon,  and  the  objects  are  removed 
from  the  boiler  preparatory  to  being  placed  in 
the  alum  or  coloured  bath.  If,  however,  steam 
alone  can  be  introduced  into  the  boUer  (always 
maintaining  the  above-mentioned  degree  of 
heat  and  pressure)  the  result  attained  will  be 
the  same,  the  action  of  steam,  not  the  presence 
of  water,  being  necessary  for  acting  on  the 
stone.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  objects 
should  retain  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone, 
the  alum  bath  should  consist  of  pure  water  con- 
taining five  degrees  of  alum,  as  indicated  by 
the  areometer.  The  articles  must  remain  in 
this  bath  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
may  be  left  in  the  same  bath  for  a  week,  or  for 
a  month  even,  by  which  time  they  will  acquire 
still  greater  hardness.  The  stone  will,  how- 
ever, have  become  sufficiently  petrified  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
pure  water  be  iised  in  the  boiler,  according  to 
the  process  first  described,  instead  of  steam,  the 
alum  bath  may  be  effected  in  the  boiler  itself, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
objects  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
application  of  alum  is  only  admissible  when  it 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone.  In  such  case  the  alum  is  put  in  the 
water  before  the  boiling  commences,  and  the 
objects  must  remain  in  the  boiler  for  24  hours 
after  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  mano- 
meter, returns  to  zero.  The  articles,  when 
taken  from  the  alum  bath,  may  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  polisher  if  in  the  form  of  plain 
blocks,  slabs,  or  flat  pieces,  but  if  they  be  in 
the  form  of  statues,  busts,  vases,  columns,  or 
other  ornamental  works  of  art,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  to  finish,  if  re- 
cjuired,  as  the  stone  does  not  attain  its  greatest 
hardness  until  it  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  require  a  fortnight,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  object.  When  it  is 
desired  to  impart  colour  to  the  stone  the 
coloured  baths  are  prepared  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated below,  in  which  the  objects  must  be 
immersed,  and  must  remain  therein  at  least  24 
hours.  The  coloured  baths  must  be  boiling,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
objects  to  be  coloured  from  the  first  boiler  and 
place  them  in  the  coloured  liquid  while  they  are 
still  warm  from  the  steam  or  water.  There  is 
no  danger,  however,  of  injuring  the  stone,  even 
if  it  should  be  put  into  boiling  liquid  while 
cold,  or  into  cold  water  while  the  articles  are 
still  heated,  but  the  colour  penetrates  deeper 
when  both  stone  and  bath  are  in  a  heated  state. 
It  it  be  desired  to  place  an  object  a  second  time 


in  the  coloured  bath  in  order  that  it  may  acquire 
a  deeper  colour  it  should  first  be  placed  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  00  degrees, 
in  which  it  may  remain  ten  minutes,  after  which 
it  may  be  immersed  in  the  coloured  bath.  To 
produce  black  or  dark  grey  colour  take  of  pure 
water  2  litres  ;  red  wood,  300  grammes ;  fustio 
wood,  120  grammes ;  sulphate  of  iron,  10 
grammes ;  sulphate  of  copper,  SJ  grammea. 
Boil  the  red  wood  and  fustic  wood  for  an  hoar 
and  a  half,  then  add  the  sulphates,  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  until  all  the  salts  are  dissolved. 
Three  or  four  minutes  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  the  solution  may  then  bo 
passed  through  a  sieve,  and  half  a  tumbler  of 
acetic  tincture  of  iron  added.  Stone  colour  or 
ligliter  grey  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a  weaker  solution.  In  order  to  prepare  a 
red  colouring  solution  take  of  pure  water 
3  litres  ;  Brazil  wood,  330  grammes ;  Scotaus 
(sic),  5  grammes ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  gramme  ; 
alum,  1  gramme.  Boil  the  mixture  untU  all  tho 
colour  of  the  wood  is  extracted,  and  then  pass 
the  solution  through  the  sieve  in  order  to  re- 
move therefrom  any  solid  matters  that  may  be 
held  in  suspension  therein.  A  yellow  colour  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  three  litres  of  pure 
water  extract  of  yellow  wood  of  Cuba,  20 
grammes;  sulphite  of  magnesia  or  alum,  10 
grammes.  The  mixture  must  be  boiled  until 
complete  solution  of  extract  is  effected.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  green  colour  dissolve  in  three 
litres  of  pure  water  extract  of  yellow  wood  of 
Cuba,  20  grammes  ;  and  10  grammes  of  alum. 
BoO  the  ingredients  as  above,  and  then  add 
carefully  (by  means  of  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
keeping  at  a  certain  distance)  as  many  drops  of 
acid  sulphate  of  indigo  (Saxon  blue)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  tone  of  colour  desired.  To 
ascertain  the  depth  of  colour  pour  a  few  drop3 
upon  white  paper,  or  dip  a  piece  of  dry  plaster 
of  Paris  in  the  solution.  For  a  blue  colour  dis- 
solve alum,  10  grammes  ;  acid  sulphite  of  indigo, 
20  grammes  in  Slitres  of  water,  until  the  desired 
colour  is  obtained.  As  all  the  varied  colours  of 
aniline  penetrate  the  stone  perfectly,  they  may 
be  used  at  pleasure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dis- 
solve  the  colour  selected  in  a  little  alcohol, 
which  is  afterwards  diluted  with  warm  water, 
in  which  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
24  grains  of  alum  to  every  litre  of  water.  The 
solution  may  be  even  stronger  in  alum ;  this  is 
for  colours  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  For 
such  aniline  colours  as  are  soluble  in  water  no 
alcohol  is  necessary.  They  may  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  in  which  a  little  alum  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  introduced  Care  must  be  taken 
to  select  only  those  colours  which  are  durable. 
Thft  same  colours  which  are  permanent  in  cloth 
are  permanent  in  stone,  and  in  general  the  same 
rules  which  apply  to  the  art  of  dyeing  cloth  may 
be  applied  to  the  art  of  dyeing  stone.  Pave- 
ments which  are  coloured,  particularly  if  the 
colour  is  very  delicate,  and  if  there  be  fear  of 
dampness,  are  better  laid  down  in  cement  of  a 
light  colour.  For  the  darker  colours  the  cheaper 
darker  cement  is  equally  good.  For  the  stone 
of  which  the  natural  colour  is  preserved  no 
cement  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  the  place 
in  which  they  are  to  be  laid  is  particularly  damp; 
After  the  objects  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
respective  baths  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  during 
which  process  the  work  may  be  re-touched,  if 
necessary.  When  dry  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine 
surface  by  means  of  pumice  stone,  after  which 
a  stdl  finer  surface  may  be  given  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  slate,  or  still  better,  of  lead,  after  which 
they  may  be  rubljed  with  oil.  When  the  oil  is 
dry  the  articles  may  be  rubbed  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  the  lustre  will  be  rendered  perfect. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  polishing  marble  wiU 
apply  to  the  polishing  of  petrified  marbles  pre- 
pared by  the  above  process. 


A  new  fine-art  institution  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  Glasgow  at  a  cost  of  iiM.OOO,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Burnet.  The  style  of  the  propoaed  building 
is  Classic,  with  a  predominance  of  Greek  feeling. 

The  Counterslip  new  Baptist  chapel,  Bristol,  was 
formally  opened  on  July  17th.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  and  is  faced  externally  with  brick.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  new  chapel  ie  91ft.,  and  tho 
width  3'.1.itt..  accommodation  having  been  provided 
for  between  SOO  and  'Ml  adtdts.  The  architects  ara 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Wood,  and  the  general  contractor 
Mr.  J.  Crick.  Mr.  Gardner  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  undertaking  will  have  involved  a 
total  outlay  of  nearly  i;ll,OUO. 
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was  Mr.  E.  Twelvetreea,  of  Biggleswade,  the 
whole  having  been  carried  out  from  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Nicholl,  architect,  1,  Caversham-road,  N.W. 

ST.  bkigid's  church,  aedaoh. 
The  new  church  shown  in  our  view,  and  now  in 
course  of  erection,  is  one  of  many  structures  in 
progress  throughout  Ireland,  which,  even  in 
remote  districts,  are  fast  superseding  poor  and 
often  wretched  buildings,  in  which  poverty  and 
politics  condemned  Eoman  Catholics,  until  with- 
in a  recent  date,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  The  site  has  been  generously  given 
by  Sir  George  Fetherstone,  Bart.,  and  is  prettily 
situate  near  the  entrance  gate  to  Ardagh 
House.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  transepts,  and  lady  chapel  under 
tower;  also  a  commodious  sacristy.  The  total 
internal  length  is  87ft.  Gin.  ;  the  width 
including  nave  and  aisles,  is  45ft.  2in.,  and  in 
clear  of  transepts,  fi5ft.  2in.  The  walls  are 
built  of  rubble  on  concrete  foundations,  and  are 
faced  with  coursed  hammered  ashlar  of  light- 
coloured  sandstone,   with   dressings    of     blue 
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COMPETITIONS. 

AsHFORD. — On  Thursday  week  the  members 
of  the  School  Board  were  engaged  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  the  selection  of  designs  from  the 
twenty-nine  sent  in  for  the  new  board  schools. 
At  length  they  reduced  the  number  to  ten, 
and  in  choosing  three  from  these  they  were 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  masters  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  three  chosen  bore 
the  following  mottoes  :  —  "  Abecedaire," 
estimated  cost,  £3,700;  "  Spero,"  £2,535; 
"Tuition,"  £2,700. 

Geeat  Yaemotjth. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  on  Monday  last,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  New  Public  Offices  Com- 
mittee was  confirmed :  —  "  The  committee, 
having  carefully  considered  the  designs  sent  in 
by  the  41  competitors  with  respect  to  the  pro 
bable  cost,  the  light  given  to  the  courts,  rooms, 
and  corridors,  the  width  of  the  corridors  and 
passages,  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
architectural  merits  of  each  of  the  several 
designs,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward 


limestone,     finely    chiselled.      The    nave     is   Boardman,  architect,  of  Norwich,  whom  the 


SKETCHES    OF    DOMESTIC    WOEK. 

The  subjects  from  Hambleton  and  Egleton 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  characteristic  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Eutlandshire.  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  work  of  more  or  less  merit 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village  in  the 
county.  Perhaps  the  prevalence  of  this  style 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  good 
building  stone  ready  to  hand  and  suitable  for 
such  characteristics  as  muUioned  windows, 
gable  copings,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  general 
walling.  The  latter  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
effectively  banded  in  irregular  courses,  with 
rubble  and  rough  ashlar  alternately.  The 
garden  front  of  Hambleton  Hall  is  very  slightly 
varied  from  the  entrance  front  given  in  sketch. 
It  is  now  a  farm-house,  and  lately  contained 
several  suits  of  armour.  The  old  house  at 
Narborough,  near  Leicester,  owes  its  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  projecting  timber-framed 
bay  window  in  the  roof.  No  doubt  this  feature 
is  a  somewhat  later  addition,  the  main  portion 
of  the  building  being  apparently  Jacobean,  but 
so  completely  draped  with  foliage  that  its 
details  are  scarcely  visible. — J.  Languam. 

"CHAELECOTE,"  HAMPSTEAD  HILI,  GARDENS. 

The  illustration  shows  a  studio  and  chambers 
lately  erected  for  C.  Green,  Esq.  The  whole  of 
the  elevations  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  the 
porch  and  the  front  windows  are  of  cut  and 
rubbed  brickwork,  the  cornices  and  pediments 
being  of  red  terra  cotta.  The  studio  on  the 
upper  floor  is  18ft.  high,  and  is  warmed  by  an 
open  fireplace  and  a  German  stove  obtained 
from  Nnremburg.  The  works  were  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Manley  and  Rogers,  of  St.  George's- 
road,  Eegent's-park,  the  foreman  of  works  being 
Mr.  G.  Dickins.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Batterbury,  and  Huxley,  of  25,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

ST.   FRANCIS  HOME   FOR   BOYS,   BHEPFOED, 
BEDFOKDSHIEE. 

This  establishment  is  the  diocesan  school  for 
orphan  and  destitute  boys  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Northampton  and  Notting- 
ham, and  under  its  director,  the  Very  Eev. 
Canon  CoUis,  is  in  course  of  reconstruction  and 
enlargement.  The  view  gives  the  schoolroom 
and  dormitory  just  completed,  and  the  old 
chapel,  which  has  been  raised  a  story,  and  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  sacristy  for  the  in- 
tended church.  The  boys  are  taught  various 
trades,  and  the  design  has  been  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  give  useful  employment  to  the 
boys,  who,  under  their  able  instructor,  have 
done  the  whole  of  the  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
work,  portions  of  which,  especially  in  the 
internal  fittings,  have  been  designed  of  an 
ornamental  character,  so  as  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  skilled  labour.  The 
general  contractor  for  the  work  in  the  school- 
room and  dormitory,  not  done  by  the  inmates. 


divided  from  the  aisles  by  moulded  arches  of 
Bath  stone,  supported  on  grouped  polished  red 
granite  pillars,  with  marble  bases  and  annulets, 
and  carved  Portland  stone  caps.  The  Lady 
Chapel  will  be  groined  in  stone.  Polished 
marble  and  granite  pillars  will  be  freely  used 
in  the  interior  to  corbel  shafts  and  arcadings. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  slates  laid  in 
bands  of  colours,  and  the  ceilings  finished  with 
pitch-pine  diagonal  boarding,  divided  into 
panels,  with  elaborate  cornices  and  mouldings, 
and  curved  and  moulded  principals,  dividing 
the  church  into  bays  corresponding  with  the 
arcading,  the  whole  sized  and  varnished.  The 
windows,  glazed  in  lead  quarries,  having  rolled 
cathedral  glass  in  various  tints,  with  coloured 
margins.  The  traceried  windows  are  to  be 
filled  with  painted  and  stained  glass;  the 
fioors  of  encaustic  tiles  ;  the  sittings,  alta,rs, 
and  other  interior  finishings  will  be  all  carried 
out  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted.  The  works  are  being  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Patrick  Callam,  buUder, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Hague,  44,  Westland-row,  Dublin. 


The  new  Eoman  Catholic  church  at  Haflzor,  near 
Droitwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Richard  de  Wyche  and 
St.  Herbert,  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  ICth. 
The  church  is  built  to  accommociate  100  persona. 
It  is  a  simple  edifice  of  the  Flemish  brick  style  of 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  the  builder  beiflg 
Mr.  A.  Stokes,  of  Droitwich. 

The  corner  and  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Sunday-school  and  lecture-hall,  in  connec- 
tion with  Queen-street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Scar- 
borough, were  laid  last  week.  The  new  building 
will  harmonise  with  the  old  chapel,  and  be  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  large  room  will 
afford  sitting  accommodation  for  over  600  adults. 
The  contracts  amount  to  about  ^£1,800.  The  work 
is  being  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wakefield, 
architect. 

There  has  just  closed  in  Berlin  an  exhibition  of 
models  for  the  Liebig  monument.  Twenty-one 
sculptors  competed,  five  of  whom,  Begaa,  Pfuhl, 
and  Su9«mann-Hellborn,  of  Berlin,  and  Gedon  and 
Wagmiiller,  of  Munich,  were  invited  to  do  so.  The 
models  will  now  be  exhibited  in  Munich,  where 
afterwards  a  committee,  already  appointed,  will 
decide  which  model  is  to  be  accepted  for  execution. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutcombe,  Devon,  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  and  built  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
has  been  in  part  restored,  and  further  renovations 
are  in  contemplation.  The  architects  engaged  are 
Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  of  London.  The  church 
consists  of  a  western  tower,  nave,  north  aisle, 
chancel,  and  south  chancel  aisle.  The  works 
embrace  the  restoration  of  the  chancel-rcof  and 
renovation  of  the  chancel  generally  ;  new  stalls  have 
been  made  with  richly  carved  ends,  the  late  type  of 
ornament  general  in  the  church  being  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  new  work.  The  carved  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  root  of  the  chancel  has  been  decorated  in  colour. 
The  general  works  are  by  Mr.  AUin,  of  Sutcombe. 

The  district  of  Hoyland,  near  Barnsley,  is  about 
to  be  provided  with  an  independent  wiiter  supply, 
in  lieu  of  taking,  as  at  present,  from  the  Shefiield 
Water  Company  at  a  fixed  rate  of  Is.  per  1,000 
gallons.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Peacock,  of  Barnsley, 
are  the  engineers 


committee  had  called  in,  and  who  stated  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  any  of  the  designs,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  recommend  the  council  to  award  the 
first  nremium  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
'  Beacon  Blue '  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  council  more  than  any  other  design  sent 
in,  and  for  similar  reasons  to  award  the  second 
and  third  prizes  to  the  designs  bearing  respec- 
tively the  mottoes  '  Saxon '  and  '  Bona  Fides.' 
The  committee  feel  assured  that  the  design  of 
•  Beacon  Blue,'  when  carried  out,  will  not  only 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but  also  add  to  the  architectural  embellishment 
of  the  town.  The  specification  sent  in  with  the 
design  stated  that  the  author  -was  confident 
that  the  building  as  designed  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  named  in  the  instructions  to 
architects."  The  mayor  subsequently  opened 
the  sealed  letters  which  accompanied  the  three 
designs  sent  in,  to  which  prizes  had  been 
awarded,  and  it  appeared  that  the  design  sent 
in  with  the  motto  '  Beacon  Blue '  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  architect,  of  Norwich  ; 
the  design  sent  in  under  the  motto  "  Saxon  " 
was  submitted  by  Messrs.  G.  Nattress  and  G. 
Sedger,  architects,  of  31,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row  ;  and  the  design  sent  in  under  the 
motto  "Bona  Fides"  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon,  architect,  of  Ipswich. 


Last  week,  Mr.  Edward  Baker,  said  to  be  a. 
master  builder  in  an  extensive  way  of  business  at 
Folkestone,  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
disorderly  at  Mersham  on  July  3rd.  The  magistrates 
sentenced  him  to  twenty-one  days'  hard  labour 
without  the  optioa  of  a  fine,  and  issued  a  warrant  for 
his  apprehension. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Archbishop  of  York  conse- 
crated the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dry- 
pool,  Hull.  The  total  cost  of  the  fabric  is  esti- 
mated at  £6,000.  It  is  in  the  Geometrical  style, 
and  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It 
has  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Kelly,  of  Leeds,  and  erected  under  a 
joint  contract  by  Mr.  Barrasa  and  Messrs.  Allan 
and  Son.  . 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  improve  the  water  supply  of  their  workhouse 
establishment  by  sinking  an  artesian  well  into  the 
chalk  basin.  Mr.  Peggs,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who' 
has  carried  out  the  improved  water  supply  at  Shore- 
ditch  workhouse,  will  also  carry  out  the  necessary 
works  here. 

There  has  just  been  an  informal  opening  of  the 
new  library-room  connected  with  the  Barnsley 
Mechanics'  Institute,  in  the  Public  Hall  Buildings. 
It  has  been  fitted  up  from  designs  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Senior,  architects.  The  shutters 
to  the  book-cases  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  and  Co.,  of  Ulvtrston.  They  are  fitted 
together  with  copper  bands,  and  the  larger  ones 
worked  by  an  improved  spring  motion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  book-cases,  revolving  shutters  are  fixed 
in  the  archway  communicating  with  the  second  read- 
ing-room. 

The  local  authority  of  Dorking  having  been 
threatened  with  an  injunction  for  pollution  of  the 
IPipbrook  by  sewage,  have  invited  the  neighbouring 
authority  of  Leatherhead  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  forming  a  joint  scheme  of  drainage.  They 
received  a  favourable  reply  last  week,  and  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress. 
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A.    CHAPTER   OF    TRANSITIONISTS. 

CJTYLES  do  not  begin  and  terminate  at 
"  momentary  periods,  nor  by  rigid  lines, 
Int  have  their  interchanges  and  transitions 
aa  seasons  have.  Such  was  the  Elizabethan 
age  to  carpentry.  Attenuations  of  the 
ancient  way  reached  through  it ;  yet  novel 
modes  were  strongly  indicated  from  the 
beginning.  Henry  YIII.  was  a  free  patron 
of  foreign  genius.  Torrigiano  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  a  permanent  asylum 
here  but  for  the  truculenee  of  his  disposi- 
tion. The  Swiss,  Holbein,  whose  promi- 
nent gifts  were  painting  and  design,  was 
©ailed  upon  for  more  than  the  embellishment 
of  architectural  works — he  was  invited  to 
create  them  ;  and  his  buildings  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  numerous,  had 
his  portraits  been  less  attractive  or  less 
profitable.  Girolamo  da  Trivigi  (whom  I 
conclude  to  be  the  Girolamo  da  Treviso, 
painter,  architect,  and  engineer,  who  de- 
signed a  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Leoni — now 
Sedazzi — at  Bologna,  and  whose  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  re- 
mains in  the  Chm-ch  of  Santo  Salvatore,  as 
■well  as  the  miracles  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
in  the  Church  of  San  Petronio)  held  the 
post  of  master  mason,  which  Walpole 
thinks  equivalent  to  architect.  Both  terms 
are  based  on  the  power  to  invent  and  deli- 
neate, as  perspicuously  stated  by  Horman : — 
"  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  mayster  of 
his  craft  that  is  not  cunynge  in  drawynge 
and  purtiiiynge.  Nou  est  architecti  nomine 
dignus  qui  graphi  disperitus  non  est."  To 
Girolamo  succeeded  John  of  Padua,  who 
was  called  "  devisor  of  the  King's  works," 
though,  at  that  late  period  of  the  reign, 
most  of  the  royal  buildings  were  complete. 
Jane  Seymour's  marriage  to  the  King,  in 
1536,  i-dised  the  fortunes  of  her  brother 
Edward  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  He  was 
made  Earl  of  Hertford,  and,  at  Henry's 
decease,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  governor  of 
Edward  VI.  He  immediately  commenced 
the  erection  of  Somerset  House,  on  a  plan, 
as  is  understood,  of  the  King's  devisor.  It 
■was  in  active  progress  from  1546  to  1549, 
when  the  Protector's  reverses  began,  and 
(if  completed)  was  probably  not  inhabited 
dm-ing  his  life.  Although  brickwork  had 
been  used  by  Cardinal  Morton  for  his 
Lambeth  Gatehouse,  and  by  Henry  VIII. 
at  St.  James's,  the  old  method  of  rubble 
and  ashlar,  ■with  abundance  of  timber, 
seems  to  have  been  adhered  to  at  Somerset 
House,  and,  accordingly,  buildings  were 
demolished,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  material 
as  space.  Britton  observes  that  "  the  real 
name  of  John  of  Padua,  and  his  works 
abroad,  if  any,  are  totally  unkno^wn — unless, 
indeed,  he  ■was  the  same  person  known  as 
John  Thorpe."*  Against  this  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  John  Kaye,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich in  1510,  entered  Gonville  Hall,  Camb., 
1529,  was  made  fellow  in  1533,  and  went  to 
Padua  in  L539,  to  study  medicine,  under 
Montanus,  of  Verona.  He  there  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and,  returning 
about  1544,  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at 
Cambridge.  The  fact  that  he  became  suc- 
cessively physician  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  might  seem  at  variance  with 
his  appointment  as  architect  to  Henry 
VIII.;  but  he  had  the  qualifications  of  eru- 
dition, travel,  and  observation,  which  would 
certainly  recommend  him  to  the  King's 
favour.  The  more  jealous  segregation  of 
the  present  time  was  unknown,  and  the 
anomaly  was  less  in  every  way  than  in  the 
case  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who,  under 
Edward  III.,  held  a  similar  office,  conjointly 
■with  great  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Kaye  obtained  from  Mary  a  charter  for 
enlarging  Gonville  Hall,  and  converting  it 
into  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  under 
which  title  the  house  was  re- dedicated  in 
3558.     The  works  that  ensued,    including 
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the  throe  gates  of  "  Humility,"  "  Virtue  and 
Wisdom,"  and  of  "  Honour,"  remain.  They 
exhibit  the  intermixture  of  Gothic  and 
Italian  features,  and  are  attributed  to  Joltn 
of  Padua  (under  whom  there  probably 
ofiiciated  one  Theodore  Have,  of  Cleves). 
Longleat,  Wilts,  is  traditionally  assigned 
to  him,  and  he  probably  began  it  for  Sir 
John  Thynne  in  1567 ;  but,  dying  during  its 
progress,  was  succeeded  by  Thorpe,  who 
effected  the  completion  in  15T9. 

Kaye  was  master  of  his  college  from  1559 
to  1573,  in  which  year,  after  resigning  the 
office,  he  died  in  London,  on  July  29.  "  Fui 
Caius"  was  his  epitaph,  and  on  the  frieze 
of  his  tomb  was  inscribed.  "  Vivit  j)ost 
funera  virtus."  The  suffix,  "of  Padua,"  was 
most  likely  one  of  tliose  honorai^y  designa- 
tions conferred  by  popular  usage  upon  the 
eminent  in  art  and  learning,  and  was  rather 
received  than  assumed  by  Kaye,  whose 
ultimate  distinction  in  medicine  and  letters 
induced  him  to  relinquish  it.  Thus  John 
of  Padua  became  an  incorporeal  celel>rity — 
a  myth — but  Dr.  John  Kaye  an  embodied 
certainty. 

The  account  of  Kaye's  buildings  at 
Cambridge  show  that  the  timber  for  them 
was  bought  standing  : — 

X   8.  d. 
/mpWniis  for  trees  honffht  of  Sir  Honrie 
Cornwall,  outof  Worboys  and  Kamsey 

Woods,  in  number  510 66    8    0 

Item  for  hewin?,  marking,  felling,  lop- 
ping-, eqnaring,  drawing,  and  carriage 
bv    land    and  water    from    thens    to 

Cambridge 46    4    8 

Item  Rothesey  and  his  men  for  their 
worke  by  daye  from  Midsomer,  1566, 

nntil  Midsomer,  1573      123    6    3 

Item-  for  boardea  bought  and  brought 
into  the  colledge 29  15  10 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1563,  only 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  L'Orme's 
work  in  France,  John  Shute,  "  paynter  and 
architecte,"  who  had  visited  Italy  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, dedicated  to  the  Queen  a  foho 
volume,  entitled,  "  The  First  and  Chief 
Groundes  of  Architecture,  used  in  all  the 
Auncient  and  Famous  Mon3rments."  The 
means  may  thus  be  seen  by  which  the  classic 
taste  was  promulgated,  and  intercourse 
maintained  with  Italy  through  individual 
adherents  of  the  Romish  creed,  after  the 
Govei-nments  had  been  estranged  by  the 
Reformation. 

The  "  royal  merchant,"  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  was  bom  in  1519,  and,  like 
Dr.  Kaye,  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is 
most  popularly  known  Ijy  the  munificent 
presentation  of  the  fii'st  Royal  Exchange  to 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  work  was  such  as  to  cause  commotion 
in  the  building  -world  similar  to  that  created 
by  the  Courts  of  Justice  now.  It  was  a 
necessary  stipulation  that  "  strangers " 
might  be  employed,  but  the  permission  gave 
palpable  umbrage  to  bricklayers  and  other 
artisans  at  home,  who  resorted  to  personal 
coUisionsand  affrays,  justas  though  modern 
organisations  had  existed.  Gresham's 
suburban  seat,  near  Brentford,  was  called 
Osterley  Park,  and  he  had  Mayfield,  in 
Sussex  (that  had  belonged  of  old  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury),  as  well  as  other 
places.  The  timber  for  the  Exchange  was 
brought  from  his  estate  at  Rinxhall,  in 
Suif  oik,  where  the  pits  it  was  sawn  upon  are 
said  to  be  still  perceptible.  But "  he  bar- 
gained for  the  whole  mould  and  substance 
of  his  work  in  Flanders."  The  stone,  the 
slates,  iron,  wainscot,  glass,  all  came  from 
Antwerp,  The  design  was  derived  from  the 
Bourse  of  that  city,  and  Henrick,  the  archi- 
tect, was  a  Fleming.  The  Queen  went  from 
Somerset  House,  in  state,  to  the  City 
A.D.  1570,  dined  at  Gresham's  new  mansion 
in  Bishopsgate- street,  and  performed,  as  she 
returned,  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
Exchange,  which,  from  that  time  and  inci- 
dent, was  termed  "  Royid."  The  character 
of  the  edifice  is  well  known  from  contem- 


porary engravings,  which  may  be  said  to 
show  the  state  of  art  in  two  cities,  and  faith- 
fully portray  the  earliest  example  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  style,  so  long  followed  in  this 
country.  Whither  Henrick's  connection 
with  England  continued  or  ceased  after  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  does  not 
appear,  but  the  building  itself  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  was  then  re- 
built by  Edward  Jerman. 

Her  father  had  left  the  cro^wn  so  well 
provided  with  buildings  that  Elizabeth  had 
little  scope  for  the  patronage  of  architec- 
ture; but  this  defect  was  amply  made  up  for 
by  the  statesmen  and  courtiers  of  her  reign. 
Brereton  Hall,  Cheshire,  of  which  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  stone, 
contains  a  painting  of  Elizabeth,  with  the 
date  1579.  This  edifice  is  very  Tudoresque 
in  general  forms,  with  ornamentation  of 
foreign  character  superficially  applied.  The 
evidences  are  numerous,  indeed,  that  the 
new  style  was  displayed  in  supei-ficial  addi- 
tions long  before  its  general  acceptation  as 
an  elementary  and  constructive  principle. 
But  Montacute  House,  Somersetshire, erected 
between  that  period  and  the  end  of  the 
century,  though  retaining  some  leading 
characteristics  of  English  design,  is  embel- 
lished with  cornices  and  modillions,  statues 
in  hemispherical  niches,  segmental  pedi- 
ments, balustrades,  and  obelisks,  more 
directly  referable  to  original  intention. 
Doric  columns  are  placed  about  the  terrace 
in  the  useful,  if  undignified,  capacity  of 
lamp-posts. 

In  the  year  that  saw  the  Queen's  "  solemn 
and  splendid  procession "  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Kirby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was 
begun ;  "  whereof,"  says  John  Thorpe, 
•'  I  laid  the  first  stone,  A.D.  1570,  for 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton."  Thorpe,  and 
his  volume,  in  the  Soane  Museum,  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Building- 
Ne'ws,  and  the  character  of  some  of  the 
designs  was  possibly  influenced  by  Gres- 
ham's work.  The  pointed  arch  is  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  obelisk  made  an  acces- 
sorial feature,  reflecting  here  the  admiration 
that  object  excited  after  1586  at  Rome. 
Taking  Lord  Dorset's  as  his  primary  in- 
stance, and  Sir  Walter  Cope's  for  his  last,  it 
would  give  to  this  architect  an  active  course 
of  more  than  forty  years — 1565-1607.  (Cope's 
son-in-law,  becoming  Earl  Holland  under 
James  I.,  save  to  the  latter  mansion  the  title 
of  Holland  House.)  To  those  -n'ho  bear  in 
mind  that  Cockerell  and  Tite  were  jointly 
engaged  on  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  as  were  Digby  Wyatt  and  Scott  at  the 
India  Office,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find 
Thorpe's  name  occasionally  mixed  with 
others,  as  at  Longleat  and  Audley  End. 
This  consideration  ma.j  help  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  testimonies  concerning  Wol- 
laton  Hall.  Claiming  for  Thorpe  an  inti- 
mate and  practical  connection  with  many  of 
the  buildings  represented,  the  plan  of 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  alone  puts  a  limit  to 
such  claims;  while  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Smithson's  monument,  in  the  chancel  of 
WoUaton  Church,  has  the  sanction  of  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a-half.  The  recent 
idea  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  works  is  of 
little  moment,  because  clei-ks  then  were 
really  clerks,  with  educational  qualities  fit 
for  holy  orders  or  other  learned  callings. 
Thomas  Larke,  for  example,  was  overseer  of 
the  works  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
but  Thomas  Larke  was  also  a  king's  chap- 
lain, and  later  on  an  archdeacon.  As  Robert 
was  father  of  Huntingdon  Smithson,  archi- 
tect of  Bolsover  Castle,  Derbyshire,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  for  wishing  the  WoUa- 
ton memorial  to  be  truthful.  Of  Thorpe's 
end  there  are  no  authentic  particulars,  but 
had  it  taken  place  in  France,  as  his  reference 
to  the  Queen-Mother's  (Mary  Queen  of 
Scots?)  house  in  Paris  might  make  pos- 
sible, his  drawings  would  have  more  pro- 
bably perished. 
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It  has  been  elsewhere  demonstrated,  and 
is  perfectly  obvious,  that  without  a  corre- 
sponding condition  of  the  paper  manufac- 
ture the  triumphs  of  the  modern  burin 
would  have  been  unachieved.  In  Thorpe's 
day  the  home-made  article  of  chief  repute 
was  "  London  brown."  The  material  of  his 
volume  bears  different  water-marks.  A 
portion,  that  may  be  Dutch,  has  a  shield 
charged  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the 
inscription  ivavode  on  a  scroll  below.  On 
another  part  is  a  high-stemmed  vase  of  Cellini 
pattern  that  would  indicate  Italian  make. 
France  is  remembered  by  the  fleur-de-lis  ; 
while  a  yet  further  part,  impressed  with  a 
frothing  tankard,  vividly  suggestive  of 
plebeian  beer,  is  assumably  from  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  princely  offices  of  the  most  princely 
of  newspapers,  the  furbished  College  of 
Arms,  and  a  few  nominal  memorials  at 
Blackfriars,  are  not  far  from  the  site  of  a 
destroyed  palace  called  the  King's  Great 
Wardi'obe.  Among  the  ministers  of  fashion 
in  that  courtly  vicinity  lived  Ignatius  Jones, 
a  Romanist  in  creed,  a  clothworker  and 
tailor  by  vocation.  His  son,  born  in  or 
about  1572,  and  christened  Inigo,  was  in 
due  time  apprenticed  to  a  joiner ;  and  thus, 
in  a  practical  if  humble  way,  began  a  great 
acquaintance  with  the  building  arts ;  for, 
though  not  earliest,  he  became  the  most 
perfect  and  refined  of  Renaissance  pioneers, 
and  has  been  styled  the  English  Vitru- 
vius. 

Early  patrons  (notably  Lord  Pembi'oke), 
attracted,  doubtless,  by  his  graphic  promise, 
sent  him  to  study  landscape  painting  in 
Italy,  where,  as  an  English  Catholic,  his 
welcome  would  be  assured.  But,  in  the 
then  absence  of  any  special  school  of  land- 
scape art,  he  must  have  found  himself 
dependent  on  spontaneous  effort,  and  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  painter,  if  at  any 
time  seriously  entertained,  wasi-elinquished. 
Architecture  was  naturally  more  congenial ; 
and,  leaving  Venice  for  Vicenza,  he  reached 
the  birthplace  of  Palladio,  whose  works 
abounded  near  the  spot ;  and  where  his 
death  had  occurred  so  recently  as  1580. 
Thence,  he  was  called  to  Denmark,  and  be- 
came architect  to  Christiern  IV.  The  sister 
of  this  prince  (Anne  of  Scandenburg) 
married  James  VI.  of  Scotland  at  Upslo, 
Norway,  in  1589,  and  was  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  next  year.  She  had  been 
educated  as  a  zealous  Lutheran,  but  a 
joyous  temperament,  with  an  agile  habit 
and  well-formed  person,  kept  her  free  from 
intolerance.  It  is  needless  to  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  the  masks  and  revels 
that  were  so  frequent  after  James's  ac- 
cession to  the  English  crown,  and  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  was  official  of  the  Muses, 
had  not  a  friend  at  Court  ?  Christiern 
came  to  visit  his  royal  relatives  in  lti06, 
and  brought  Jones  over  in  his  retinue,  so 
that  an  important  date  is  clearly  fixed. 
Jones  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Queen, 
and  thus  his  employment  at  Somerset 
House  may  bo  ti-aced.  The  post  of  Sur- 
veyor-General was  also  bestowed  upon  him 
in  reversion.  The  death  of  Prince  Heurj, 
the  heir-apparent,  in  1612,  thi-ew  a  gloom 
upon  the  royal  household,  and  gave  the 
architect  opportunity  for  a  second  visit  to 
Italy.  That  visit  proved  of  some  years' 
duration,  and  enabled  Jones  to  prepare  and 
fortify  himself  by  further  observation 
and  renewed  study  of  the  best  examples  and 
authorities  to  effect  the  masterly  produc- 
tions that  give  unfailing  lustre  to  his  name. 
His  grand  patroness,  the  Queen,  died  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1619 ;  but  he  was  now 
well  settled  in  the  service  of  the  State.  In 
1620  he  was  made  a  commississioner  for 
the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  three 
years  later  began  the  work.  But  the  most 
admirable  and  permanent  monument  of  liis 
talent  is  the  design  for  the  palace  at  White- 
hall, where  the  banqtiettiug-house  (now  the 


Chapel  Royal),  the  only  executed  portion, 
remains  in  eloquent  attestation. 

Prom  this  great  name  the  line  of  Renais- 
sance architects,  as  also  that  of  Surveyors- 
General,  may  be  followed.  Jones  fondly 
hoped  that  Webb,  his  son-in-law,  would 
succeed  him  in  the  atter  office,  but  Sir  John 
Denham's  claims  prevailed.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Chapel  Royal  stands,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  "  mouse-trap "  of  Van- 
brugh,  and  a  memoir  of  the  surveyors  (or 
materials)  from  that  locality  would  be  a 
graceful  contribution  to  the  "  Dictionary  " 
now  approaching  that  prolific  letter. 

In  provincial  carpentry  the  old  archi- 
tectural features  were  but  slowly  superseded. 
The  western  counties  long  maintained  the 
native  forms,  and  John  Abel,  carpenter  to 
Charles  I.,  was  extensively  employed  there. 
He  saw  the  light  in  1577,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Sarsfield  churchyard,  A.D.  1671'.  At 
that  time  Anne,  the  after  Queen,  was  ten 
years  old.  Thomas  Moekis. 


AETS,  MANtTPACTUEES,  AND  MINES.* 

IN  these  days  of  literary  productiveness,  the 
dictionary  or  encjclopfedia  form  has  con- 
siderable advantages,  for  it  is  quite  impossible 
now  to  keep  one's  book-shelves  mi  cowrant  with 
the  recent  literature  of  any  branch  of  science, 
art,  or  manufacture ;  and  practical  men  are  apt 
to  turn  immediately  to  a  good  index  or  to  a 
dictionary  for  any  special  information  they  are 
in  search  of.  Hence  the  unquestionable  advan- 
tage of  manuals  and  books  of  reference.  There 
is,  however,  one  disadvantage  of  the  dictionary  : 
its  information  is  continually  passing  out  of 
date,  and  every  five  years,  or  a  decade  at  the 
most,  a  revision  or  a  supplement  becomes 
necessary.  The  most  satisfactory  form  of 
literary  production  now-a-days  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  journal ;  it  is  a 
running  index  that  never  gets  old,  and  a  full 
index  makes  it  therefore  more  reliable  than  the 
cycloptedia  form.  Dr.  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  "  has  long  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  most 
handy  textbooks  devoted  to  the  branches  of 
which  it  treats,  but  it  was  found  that  when  the 
last  pages  of  the  third  volume  were  printed  in 
1875,  several  of  the  earlier  articles  needed 
revision  or  addition,  owing  to  the  rapid  advances 
that  had  been  made.  A  supplementary  volume 
has  just  been  issued,  in  which  all  the  changes 
and  additions  have  been  recorded,  and  the  four 
volumes  now  represent  pretty  completely  the 
present  condition  of  human  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry in  the  great  departments  treated.  The 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  new  articles  are  a 
siifficient  guarantee  to  the  reader.  Thus  we  find 
Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  has  written  the 
articles  on  "  Safety  Lamp"  and  "Heat,"  Prof. 
Bischof  on  "  Spongy  Iron  Filter,"  Mr.  J.  Cole- 
man, Commissioner  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhi. 
bition,  on  "  Agricultural  Mechanics,"  Mr.  T. 
B.  Jordan  on  "  Boring  Machines,"  and  Mr.  A. 
Eansome  on  "  Wood-working  Machinery." 
The  editor  also  expresses  his  obligations  to  the 
Enijlish  Mechanic  and  other  journals,  and  our 
own  pages  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
We  may  turn  at  random  to  a  few  subjects. 
Under  the  head  "  Cement "  we  have  the  follow- 
ing quoted  from  the  German  Berg  und  Hiltten- 
miinnisches  Jahrhuch :  "  The  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  is  not  so  widespread  in  Ger- 
many as  in  England,  but  something  resembling 
the  English  material  is  prepared  near  Kufstein 
from  the  natural  marl  strata  of  the  lower  ter- 
tiary formations.  Prof.  Puchs,  of  Munich, 
thus  explains  the  theory  of  cement  manufac- 
ture. The  carbonate  of  lime  becomes  caustic 
on  burning,  and  acts  upon  the  clay  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  silicic  acid  is  set  free  by  means 
of  the  caustic  lime,  and  combines  with  the  lime 
upon  subsequent  treatment  with  water,  produc- 
ing a  chemical  product  (hydro-silicate),  the 
presence  of  alkalies  by  their  substitution 
through  heat  favouring  such  reaction.  Further 
investigators  have  shown  that  cement  owes  its 
quality  of  hardening  to  the  presence  of  the 
silicates  and  aluminates  of  lime  formed  by  the 
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action  of  heat.     ...   To  manufacture  watev 
pipes   from  cement    equal  quantities    of  ths 
material  and  of  hydraulic  sand  are  mixed  wifh 
the  necessary  amount  of  water,  and  this  mix- 
ture is  poured  into  the  pipe  moulds,  the  said 
being  previously  washed  and  well  mixed  with 
lime  in  a  proper  apparatus.     The  interior  of 
mould   is   rubbed   smooth   with  dry    graphite 
powder  and  a  linen  rag.     The  core  is  then  put 
In,   the   cement  introduced    from  the  mixing 
appai-atus,  and  pressed  down  with  a  wooden 
rammer.     For  a  4in.  tube 3ft.  Gin.  long,  1  cubic 
foot,  or  581b.    of  lime,  and  1  cubic    foot   of 
washed  sand  are  used.    After  the  mould  has 
been  filled,  the  screws  that  keep  it  together  are 
tightened  to  ensure  the  cement  being  equally 
compressed  throughout.     The  exterior  of  pipe 
is  octagonal.     During  the  setting,  which  takes 
place  in  from  two  to  four  days,  the  core  must 
for  the  first  12  hours  be  slightly  turned  every 
half  hour.     After  12  hours  the  core  may  be 
withdrawn."     The    estimated    cost    for    such 
pipes  is  about  5d.  per  foot.     Under  "  Furnace  " 
some    useful  information  is   given  respecting 
muffle  construction.     M.  de  la  Bastie's  process 
for  toughening  glass  is  described  in  detail,  and 
many    valuable    experiments    are    recorded. 
"  Iron    and    Steel "    have   been   exhaustively 
handled,  and  the  additions  contain  Mr.  Bar- 
nett's  process  for  steeling  iron,  aud  Professor 
Barff's  method  of  preventing  corrosion.    From 
the  latter  we  read  :   "  The  oxide    (formed  by 
the  steam)  is  harder  than  the  original  iron. 
.     .     ;     If  the  operating  chamber  is  heated  only 
to  500°  Fahr.,  and  the  exposure  is  continued  for 
only  five  hours,  a  surface  is  obtained  which  will 
resist  emery  paper  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
which  will  not  rust  within  doors,  or  after  any 
moderate  degree  of  exposure  to  moisture.     If 
the  oxidising  process  is  conducted  at  1,200', 
and  continued  for  six  or  seven  hours,  the  sui'- 
face  will  resist  any  exposure  to  weather."    The 
Pulsometer  is  described.  Eock-boringmachinery 
appears  to  be  very  completely  handled.     Thus, 
the  various  sorts  of    compressing  engines  are 
detailed.  We  have  descriptions  of  Sommeiller's 
compressor,  used  in  driving  the    Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  Ferroux's,  used  in  the  St.  Gothavd  tun- 
nel, various  rock-boring  tools,  and  every  detail. 
Under  the  article  "  Ventilation,"   Mr.  Martin 
Tobin's  system  of  ventilation  is  recorded,  the 
Times  notice  of  the  system  being  given  in  full. 
We  have  so  recently  described  and  commented 
upon  this  plan,  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to 
say  more  than  that  the  system,  correct  in  itself, 
is  by  no  means  a.  new  one,  and  has  been  adopted 
from  time  immemorial  in  sundry  forms.     The 
inward  flow  of  air  up  the  ascending  tube   is 
determined  by  the  difference  of  the  densities 
between  the  inner  and  outer  temperatures  of  a 
rcom,  and  the  more  the  internal  air  is  rarefied 
or  consumed  the  greater  will  be  the  force  of 
the  entering  current,  and  thus  the  air  adjusts 
itself  to  the  demand,  and  it  is  said  to  be  only 
necessary  that  the  inlets  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  maximum   demands   of   the   room.     Now, 
inlets  over  doors  and  by  windows  act  precisely 
in  the  same  way  in  ordinary  closed  rooms,  but 
we  have  certainly  need  for  outlets  in  crowded 
rooms  as  well  as  inlets,  as  our  own  experience 
of  buildings,  unprovided    with  proper  outlets 
for  the  vitiated  gases,  proves.   Under  the  article 
"  Wall-papers  "  we  have  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  dangerous  effects  of  arsenical 
wall-papers.       It    appears    that    red    papers, 
coloured  with  coralline   dye,  must  be  looked 
upon    with    suspicion,  though    the  results  of 
analysts  have  shown  that  pure  coralline  is  not 
poisonous,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  dye,  but 
that  injurious  effects  have  arisen  from  fixing  it 
by  an  arsenical  mordent  which  acts  injuriously 
upon  the  skin.     Under    "  Water,"    the    addi- 
tional information  given  is  pretty  full  and  con- 
cise.    As  regards  filter?,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  editor, 
speaks  highly  of  both  Mr.  Spencer's  and  Prof. 
Bischoff's  filters,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  re- 
moving all  trace  of  organic  matter.    Several  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  under  "  wood-working 
machinery."    We  find  among  sawing  machines 
Messrs.    Eansome's  "roller  feed  frame"  for 
logs,  and  the  band  saw  noticed,  besides  various 
improvements  in  deal  and  flitch  frames  by  Mr. 
Frazer,   also  Furness    and    Co.'s    four-cutter 
planing  and    moulding  machine,    Wurr    and 
Lewis's      labour-saving    band     and    circvdar 
saw,  general  joiners,  moulding,   shaping,  and 
dressing  machines,  &c.    In  wood  preservation 
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a«etate  of  iron  15  mentioned  as  a  remedy  for 
fitagous  growths,  and  sulphate  ot  iron, 
bithloride  of  mercury,  &c.,  for  preservings  wood, 
and  a  good  stain  for  wood  is  said  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  3oz.  of  tallow,  4OZ.  of  wax,  1  pint  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  melted  together  and  rubbed  in 
In  a  postscript  a  few  additions  have  been  made 
to  this  supplementary  volume ;  the  question  of 
the  electric  light  and  its  application  to  our 
lighthouses  is  one  of  them,  and  we  also  notice 
under  gases  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  made  by  M.  Raoul  Pictet  recently, 
and  a  short  description  of  the  phonograph  and 
telephone.  We  can  confidently  recimmcnd 
Mr.  llunt's  supplementary  volume  to  all  manu- 
facturers and  students  of  the  industrial  arts  as 
the  most  recent  compendium  of  the  kind,  and 
as  bringing  up  to  the  latest  period  the  various 
branches  of  applied  science.  Those  who  have 
the  three  previous  volumes  will  find  the  fourth 
to  be  an  indispensable  addition. 


THE  LATE  MR.  H.  P.  LOCKWOOD, 
ARCHITECT. 
rriUOSE  interested  in  the  architectural  pro- 
-*-   gress  of  Bradford,  as  well  as  the  profession 
generally,  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.   Henry  Francis  Lockwood,  the  leading 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Lockwood 
and  Mawson,  which  occurred  at  his  residence. 
Heron    Court,  Richmond,    Surrey,  on    Sunday 
morning  last.    Mr.  Lockwood,  we  understand, 
had  been  in  a  precarious  state  of  health  for 
some  time,  though  his  natural  activity  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain  merely  a  passive  member 
of  the  firm,   and  he  attended  to  business  till 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  decease.    We 
hear  the  malady  he  suffered  from  was  cancer. 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  native  of  Doncaster,  com- 
menced practice  in  Hull  at  the  age  of  23,  and 
was    in    his   67th    year.     Me   was  a  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  of  London,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  termination  of  his  articles 
in     superintending    the    rebuilding    of    York 
Castle.     Coming  to  Bradford,  in  184(1,   when 
that  rising  town  was  just  commencing  to  deve- 
lope  its  resources,  Mr.  Lockwood  found  a  large 
field  open  for  his  energies.    In  conjunction  with 
his  partners,  Mr.  Wm.  and  Mr.  Richd.  Mawson, 
Bradford  owes  much  to  him ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  principal  structures  in  that  town  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  this  firm.     We  may 
mention  the  Town  Hall,  won  in  competition,  the 
Markets,  St.  George's  Hall,  the   Bradford  Ex- 
change, Airedale  College,   &c.,  some  of   which 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages.     In  Halifax 
Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  largely  engaged  upon 
buildings  on  the  White  Swan  estate,  and  a  bank 
is  about  to  be  erected  there  from   his  designs. 
But   the    greatest  work,   one   which  will  pro- 
bablj'  add  most  to  Mr.  Lockwood's  reputation, 
was  the  planning  of  the  town  and  park  of  Salt- 
aire,  near  Bradford,  founded  by  the  late  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  for  whom  he  carried  out  besides  numerous 
public  and  private  works.     In  these  works  Mr. 
Lockwood  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
patron.     The  new  town  of  Saltaire,  near  the 
Aire — from  whence  and  the  founder's  name  it 
derives  its  designation — ^contains  an  immense 
alpaca  factory,  warehouses,   and  hundreds  of 
cottages,  with  wide  streets,  squares,  and  gar- 
dens, schools,   and   every  requirement   for   a 
large  industrial  community,  combining  every 
modern  improvemeut.     The  mill  is  of   great 
length,  is  built  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style.     Sir  Titus 
Salt  spent  half  a  million  or  more  of  money  at 
Saltaire.     Of  other  buildings  we  may  mention 
the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  London ;  mansion  at 
Broomfield  for  J.  Crossley,  Esq. ;  the  works  of 
M.  Scheppers  Loth,  Belgium ;  works  at  Asnieres, 
near  Paris  ;  and  at  Dusseldorf  and  Alsace,  and 
the    Government    Rifle    Factory     at     Enfield. 
Kingston  College  and   St.  Stephen's  and   St. 
Mcrk's     Churches,     Hull;     the     South     Cliff 
Church,  Scarborough  ;  St.  Stephen's,  Twicken- 
ham ;  and  Cleckheaton  Chapel,  Leeds,  are  from 
the  designs  of  this  firm.     In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  twelve  architects  to  compete 
for   the    New   Law    Courts,    and    since    that 
time     Mr.     Lockwood,     in     connection     with 
Mr.  Mawson,  has  been  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  many  public  buildings    in    the   metropolis. 
One   of  the  largest  buildings  of  a  mercantile 
class  is  the  extensive  block  of  shops  and  show- 
rooms in    Holborn   Viaduct    for  Mr.   Charles 


Meeking  ;  close  to  this  may  be  mentionod  the 
City  Temple — another  work  of  the  firm.  Work- 
houses at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bradford,  Barnsley, 
Dewsbury,  Pontefract,  Carlisle,  Xorth  Bierley, 
Haslingdon,  &c.,  wore  built  from  designs  by 
this  architect.  Of  more  recent  buildings  we 
may  mention  the  warehouses  for  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company,  the  Civil  Service  Association 
in  Bedford-street,  recently  completed,  of  red 
brick  and  terra  cotta,andlhePore-st.  company's 
warehouse.  Lately  the  firm  became  success- 
ful competitors  for  the  new  Dublin  Markets 
described  by  us,  and  a  new  bank  at  Hull  is 
about  to  be  commenced  from  their  designs. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  have  been 
largely  engaged  in  competitions,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  firm  has  kept  a  separate  staff  for 
this  class  of  practice.  Mr.  Lockwood  moved  to 
London  in  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Classical  school,  though  many  of  his  best  works 
are  Gothic.  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Lockwood's  earlier  works,  and  evinces  a  keen 
insight  into  the  adaptability  of  Classics. 
In  the  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts,  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  adopted  the  Gothic 
style,  the  details  and  features  of  which  design 
are  largely  borrowed  from  Italian  sources.  The 
character  of  this  design,  as  that  of  others  by 
the  same  architects,  is  highly  florid  in  treat- 
ment ;  the  voussoirs  to  the  arches  are  of 
different  colours,  and  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  that  resembles  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  design  for  the  same  work. 
Another  important  competition  in  which  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  engaged  was  for  the  public 
offices  of  Leeds.  In  this  instance  an  Italian 
style  was  chosen,  and  the  drawings  we  remem- 
ber seeing  were  remarkably  bold  and  artisti- 
cally coloured  in  sepia,  and  displayed  consider- 
able knowledge  of  Classic  design. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  man  of  varied  attain- 
ments, and,  in  his  own  profession,  a  devoted 
student.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works — 
one  a  description  ot  the  fortifications  of  York — 
and  the  profession  will  lose  in  him  an  accom- 
plished member.  Though  a  very  successful 
member  of  his  profession  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  Institute,  albeit  he  was  a  F.S  A.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Society.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  last. 


THE   NEW    EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE 

MK.  J.  N.  DOUGLASS'S  design  for  the 
new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  Smeaton,  and  varies  con- 
siderably therefrom.  Fundamentally  the  same 
general  form  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the  shaft 
of  the  tower  is  a  concave  elliptic  frustum 
— realised  in  Smeaton's  original  conception  as 
the  bole  of  an  oak — but,  in  order  to  give  weight 
and  solidity  to  the  substructure,  with  corre- 
sponding power  of  resistance  to  the  violence  of 
the  waters,  the  lower  course  of  masonry  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  twelfth,  are  to  be  perfectly 
cylindrical  in  form  up  to  the  level  of  about  3ft. 
above  the  high-water  level  of  ordinary  spring 
tides.  At  this  point  there  is  a  diminution  of 
more  than  8ft.  in  the  diameter,  forming  a 
commodious  landing  platform,  whence  springs 
the  shaft  proper  of  the  tower.  The  diameter 
assigned  to  the  cylindrical  base  is  44ift.,  and 
that  of  the  tower  at  its  springing  is  between 
35ft.  and  3Gft.,  at  the  height  of  a  little  over 
22ft.  above  the  foundations.  Tlie  circular  shaft 
attains  its  smallest  dimensions  (18ft.  Gin. 
diameter)  at  a  height  of  about  134ft.  above 
the  rocky  bed  of  its  foundation ;  swelling 
out,  witli  a  bold  and  graceful  curvetto, 
to  an  enlarged  diameter  of  23ft.,  main- 
tained up  to  the  level  of  the  gallery-course  or 
lantern-floor,  at  a  total  height  of  142ft.  above 
the  base  of  the  lighthouse,  of  122ft.  tiin.  above 
the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  magnitude  of  this  noble  light-tower  will 
bo  at  once  apparent  by  comparison  with  the 
similar  dimensions  of  its  existing  predecessor. 
Smeaton's  shaft  diminishes  from  a  diameter  of 
34ft.  at  the  foundation-course  of  26ft.  at  the 
level  of  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides ;  and 
thence  to  20ft.  at  the  entrance  door,  and  15ft. 
at  the  top,  the  gallery-course  being  but  61ft. 
above  high  water  mark,  and  the  lantern-floor 
about  7ft.  higher.  Thus  the  new  light  will  be 
displayed  at  an  elevation  55ft.  greater  than 
that  of  the  old  one,  and  its  range  of  visibility 


and  efficiency  wiU  be  proportionately  extended. 
The  structure  is  to  be  built  entirely  of  granite, 
and  to  be  entirely  solid  (except  a  small  water 
tank)  up  to  the  level  of  the  entrance  floor,  at 
about  22ft.  above  the  landing  platform;  the 
access  from  low  water  mark  being  by  an  out- 
side step  ladder,  formed  of  gun-metal  cleats, 
recessed  in  the  granite  below  the  platform,  and 
projecting  from  the  sm-face  of  the  tower  above 
that  level.  Tho  foundation  is  to  bo  formed  by 
cutting  away  the  rock,  in  benchings  or  steps, 
for  tlie  first  four  courses,  all  the  stones  which 
bed  on  the  rock  being  secured  thereto  by  metal 
bolts.  Throughout  the  entire  structure  every 
individual  stone  will  be  closely  united,  or 
bonded  in  to  those  surrounding  it,  by  solid 
dovetail  projections,  fitting  into  corresponding 
recesses ;  and  each  course  of  stones  is  simi- 
larly to  be  connected  with  those  above  and 
below  it,  so  that  in  this  manner,  when  set 
in  Portland  cement,  the  entire  mass  will 
acquire  almost  the  homogeneity  and  strength 
of  the  solid  granite  rocks  from  which 
its  component  elements  were  quarried,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience.  The 
hollow  upper  part  of  the  tower  will  be  similarly 
built,  the  rings  being  formed  of  single  stones 
running  through  from  the  inside  to  the  outside 
of  the  shaft.  The  internal  diameter,  as  pro- 
posed, varies  from  lift.  6in.  to  14ft.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  rings  from  8ft.  Gin.  to  2ft.  Sin. 
This  part  is  to  be  divided  by  arched  granite 
floors  into  nine  stories,  apportioned  as  stores, 
coal,  oil,  crane,  living,  bed,  and  service  rooms. 
The  door  and  window  openings  will  be  provided 
with  gun-metal  doors,  sashes,  and  shutters ; 
and  the  general  fittings  of  the  tower  are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  character.  The  total 
quantity  of  granite  in  the  proposed  new  tower 
is  approximately  something  less  than  69,500 
cubic  feet,  giving  to  the  mass  a  total  weight  of 
about  5,150  tons  of  masonry.  The  metal  work 
in  cast,  malleable,  and  wrought  iron  in  gun- 
metal,  Muntz-metal,  bolts,  copper  and  brass, 
and  other  materials,  wUl  make  up  a  gross  total 
of  about  50  tons  more,  or  5,200  tons  in  the 
whole.  The  time  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  is  five  years,  giving  an  average  of 
1,030  tons  to  be  erected  in  each  year,  practi- 
cally limited  to  the  summer  season,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  actual  work  at  the  rock  is  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  during  the  winter  half  of 
the  year  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  operations 
of  this  kind  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  the  work  can 
only  be  executed  intermittently  even  during 
the  summer  months. 

EFFLORESCENCE  ON  BRICK  WALL 

Fa  recent  number  of  the  Buildincj  News 
(see  page  415,  Vol.  XXXIV.)  we  gave  the 
substance  of  a  paper  by  W.  Trautwine  pub- 
lished in  the  Joiirnal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  which  he  traces  the  cause  of  the  disfigure- 
ment of  brick  walls  to  the  sulphur  existing  in 
the  coal  consumed  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  domestic  life.  Mr.  Henry  Pember- 
ton,  in  another  paper  "  On  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  use  of  dolomite  lime  in  build- 
ing brick  walls,"  in  the  same  journal,  remarks 
upon  the  above  contribution.  Pointing  to  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  mischief,  Mr.  Pember- 
ton  says  they  are  twofold.  "  First,  the  existence 
of  silicate  or  other  salts  of  magnesia  in  the 
brick  clay,  converted  into  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  process  of  burning  in  the  kilns,  by 
the  sulphurous  vapours  from  the  coals ;  and, 
secondly,  the  employment  of  lime  containing 
magnesia  for  the  mortar  used  in  the  walls, 
which,  by  the  absorption  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  of  the  coal  gases  in  the  general  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city,  becomes  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  being  dissolved  by  the 
rain,  penetrates  tho  substance  of  the  more  or 
less  porous  bricks,  efflorescing  ultimately  upon 
the  surface."  The  writer  points  out  more 
serious  evils  than  the  unsightliness  of  this 
white  efflorescence — namely,  the  disintegration 
of  the  mortar,  the  washing  out  of  the  joints, 
causing  the  destruction  and  fall  of  chimneys, 
&c.  The  writer  observes  that  the  salts  of  mag- 
nesia formed  in  the  brick  during  burning, 
though  it  may  account  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  white  salts,  are  insufficient  to  explain  its 
reappearance,  but  that  the  magnesian  lime 
used  in  the  mortar  is  the  main  source.  The 
author  next  shows  the  contradiction  between 
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the  statements  of  European  writers,  as  to  the 
influence  of  magnesia  in  lime  for  mortar,  and 
builders'  experience.  Thus,  in  Muspratt's 
"  Chemie,"  the  analysis  of  ancient  and  modem 
mortar  is  given,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  in 
Vienna  the  mortar  used  contains  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  ratios  of  from  5  to  1  to  2  to  1, 
though  Wagner,  in  his  "  Chemischen  Techno- 
logie,"  says  that  the  effect  of  10  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  in  the  lime  makes  it  become  "  lean," 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  renders  it  perfectly 
useless.  Mr.  Pemberton  found  in  Philadelphia 
that  no  lime  available  for  chemical  purposes 
would  be  accepted  by  builders,  the  latter 
using  a  strong  magnesium  lime,  seldom  if  ever 
containing  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
in  the  calcined  lime,  while  lime  for  chemical 
purposes  containing  over  98  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  sold  ab  a  lower  price  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  A  fair  average  of  these  mag- 
nesian  limes  shows  upwards  of  37  per  cent. 
of  magnesia,  or  only  3'08  per  cent,  more  lime 
than  would  be  required  for  a  perfect  dolo- 
mite. It  is  readily  seen  how  easily  a 
cement  composed  of  a  substance,  easily  dis- 
solved and  formed  into  a  soluble  salt,  must  be. 
come  disintegrated  or  washed  away  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  shows  how 
enormous  is  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  coal  consumed  in  that  city — that 
6,0001b.,  or  3  tons  of  coal,  render  acid  480,0001b. 
of  water.  From  a  consideration  of  these  facts 
the  author  advocates  the  use  of  a  free  or  pure 
lime.  Why  bricklayers  prefer  mortar  made 
from  magnesian  lime  is,  "  that  it  forms  when 
slacked  a  fatty  gelatinous  mass,  absorbing  much 
water,  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  sand  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  bricklayer  can  spread  out 
the  mortar  as  far  as  he  can  reach  without  re- 
moving his  feet  from  their  position.  He  places 
the  brick  in  line  upon  this  bed  of  mortar, 
placing  as  he  does  so  a  little  mortar  on  the  end 
of  each  brick  as  laid,  until  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  or  more  are  in  place,  then  points  up  the 
brick  with  the  trowel  on  the  face  of  the  work. 
With  pure  lime  mortar  this  plan  wUl  not  do." 
The  mortar  becomes  too  firm  and  is  less  pasty, 
and  only  two  or  three  bricks  can  be  laid  before 
it  sets.  The  author  says  this  is  only  a  local 
habit,  as  in  Pittsburg,  where  only  a  pure  lime 
is  obtained,  the  bricklayers  use  no  other,  and 
no  efflorescence  takes  place ;  and  he  mentions 
his  experience  in  the  erection  of  some  buildings 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  case  a  pure  carbonate 
was  obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  the 
builder  and  bricklayers  pronounced  it  worth- 
less, and  it  was  found  cheaper  to  pay  30  per 
cent,  more  for  lime  that  the  workmen  were 
accustomed  to,  and  which  set  less  quickly.  Mr. 
Pemberton's  facts  and  experiences  are  interest- 
ing to  us  in  England,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  the  same  habit  pre- 
vails amongst  us.  Numerous  buildings  are 
subject  to  the  incrustations  mentioned,  due  to 
the  peculiar  property  sulphate  of  magnesia 
possesses  of  efflorescing,  and  which  property  is 
derived  from  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  brick 
clays  and  the  sulphurous  vapours  in  the  air. 

In  the  paper  of  Mr.  Trautwine  (q.v.)  some 
suggestions  are  given,  as,  for  instance,  that 
pressed  and  ornamental  bricks  should  be  burned 
with  wood  or  coke,  but  the  main  remedy  is  to 
use  pure  lime  in  the  mortar.  When  the  bricks 
covered  with  this  efflorescence  of  salts  become 
wet  the  compounds  dissolve  ;  and,  on  dry 
weather  succeeding  wet,  the  solution  evapo. 
rating  from  che  bricks  leaves  them  coated  with 
the  same  compound. 


DIMINUTION   OF    CIKCULAE  CHIMNET 

SHAFTS  OE  COLUMNS.* 
Tj^IG.  1 . — The  upper  diameter  of  a  column  is 
-*-  less  than  its  lower  diameter,  but  the 
gradual  diminution  between  them  should  not 
be  made  by  straight,  but  by  curved  lines.  The 
usual  mode  of  describing  the  curved  contour  of 
the  diminution  is  as  follows  : — Let  a  b  be  equal 
to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  of  which 
let  efghe  the  line  of  the  axis  perpendicular  to 
a  b  f  g,  the  height  of  the  column,  and  r  6  its 
upper  diameter.  On  ab  describe  a  semicircle, 
and  from  r  and  6  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  axis, 
cutting  the  semicircle  in  s  o ;  divide  sa  or  o  b 

*  Extract  from  paper  read  by  R.  M.  Banchoft  befor^ 
he  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 


into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  more  the 
better,  and  divide  the  height,/ 3,  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  and 
through  these  draw  lines  crossing  the  axis  per- 
pendicularly. Then,  by  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  the  axis  through  the  corresponding  divisions 
in  the  semicircle  meeting  these  points,  the 
curved  contour  of  the  column  will  be  obtained, 
and  by  bending  a  lath  so  as  to  pass  through 
these  points  the  curve  may  be  drawn. 

Fig.  2. — The  same  thing  may  be  obtained  in 
a  manner  somewhat  different,  as  here  shown.  In 
this  a  6  is  equal  to  the  lower,  and  c  d  to  the 
upper  diameter.  The  points  in  which  this  latter 
cuts  the  semicircle  being  found,  the  portion  of 
the  radius,  xp,  is  divided  into  certain  equal 
parts,  and  the  height  of  the  column,  fg,  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  from  the  points 
where  lines  parallel  to  ab  drawn  through  the 
divisions  in  x  p  meet  the  semicircle,  other  lines, 
parallel  to  the  axis,  are  drawn  as  before  to  inter, 
sect  the  Unes  drawn  through  the  divisions  of  the 
height,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0. 

/^/  C./  F  /  G   Z 


Fig.  3  shows  another  method  of  describing 
the  section  of  the  shaft  or  column.  Le  t  e  be 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  column,  A  b  half  of 
the  lo>ver  diameter,  and  B  e  half  of  the  upper 
diameter.  Take  in  the  compasses  the  length 
of  the  semi-diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  setting 
one  foot  in  the  extremity  of  the  upper  diameter 
at  B,  with  the  other  foot  across  the  axis  at  h 
produce  the  lower  diameter  indefinitely,  as  Ar, 
and  through  B  and  the  point,  h,  on  the  axis 
draw  a  line  cutting  A  r  in  i,  then  from  i  as 
centre  draw  any  number  of  lines  as  i  7  and  m  6, 
&c.,  and  make  each  of  them,  as  i  7,  «qual  to  the 
lower  semi-diameter. 

In  Fig.  4  is  represented  a  trammel  for  doing 
the  same  thing  as  has  been  described ;  a  6  e  i   a 


right-angled  rule,  kept  to  its  form  by  the  angle- 
piece,  c  (i.  In  the  limb,  be,  is  a  groove,  which 
is  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  column, 
and  in  which  slides  freely  a  stud,  ft.  The  other 
arm,  a  b,  of  the  rule  carries  a  stud,  h.  The  rule, 
/  g,  has  a  groove  or  slot  sliding  on  stud,  fc,  and 
its  other  end  carries  the  stud  which  slides  in 
6  e.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  points,  kb  hg, 
of  the  trammel  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  description,  the  point,  g,  will  on 
the  rule,  /  g,  being  slid  along,  guided  by 
the  grooves,  describe  the  elliptic  curve,  A, 
1234567?. 


COOL  EOOMS  V.  VENTILATION. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  various 
complaints  of  defective  ventilation  in  our 
offices  and  stuffiness  in  our  domestic  apart- 
ments. A  multiplicity  of  contrivances  are 
before  the  public,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
these  evils  ;  still  we  have  much  the  same  com. 
plaints  that  we  had  years  ago.  These  arise 
from  various  misimderstandings.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  cool  rooms  are  the  best  ven- 
tilated, or  that  because  we  have  large  apertures 
in  a  room  it  is  necessarily  perfect  in  ventila- 
tion. A  large  stream  of  air  may  be  passing  in 
at  one  aperture  and  out  at  the  other,  and  yet 
the  room  be  imperfectly  ventUated.  A  rapid 
draught  of  cold  air  through  a  room,  say  from  a 
window  to  a  doorway,  does  not  sweep  out  the 
air  within  the  room — it  leaves  certain  stagnant 
places  and  eddying  corners,  like  we  see  in  a  pool 
of  water  sometimes,  or  in  a  river  through  which 
a  mid-channel  stream  is  running.  These  stag- 
nant comers  of  the  room  may  remain  for  a  long 
time — the  room  may  be  cool,  but  the  draught  is 
not  pleasant  nor  desirable.  The  object  is  to 
produce  a  thorough  displacement  of  the  air  in  a 
room,  a  continual  change  of  all  the  air ;  the  in- 
lets should  be  well  divided  and  distributed  to 
afford  numerous  thin  streams  of  air,  and  these 
should  be  placed  somewhere  at  the  breathing 
level,  cither  above  or  below  it.  Among  inlet 
arrangements  the  window-sash  and  door  present 
us  with  the  simplest  kind.  One  of  the  plans  we 
can  strongly  recommend  is  to  fit  a  deflecting 
board  to  the  middle  rails  of  a  sash  window,  and 
bore  openings  through  the  lower  top  rail,  by 
which  means  a  thin  sheet  of  air  can  be  allowed 
to  enter,  and  be  deflected  above  the  heads  of 
those  in  the  room.  Another  good  plan  we  lately 
saw  was  a  long  valve  fitted  in  the  hcEid  of  a 
window  inside,  which  can  be  closed  or  adjusted 
by  a  cord.  On  the  outside,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  window-frame,  holes  are  drilled  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  that  driving  rain  cannot 
enter,  while  the  air  is  admitted,  and  is  obliquely 
directed  towards  the  ceiling  by  the  aid  of  the 
valve.  Glass  louvres  are  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, but  are  often  draughty  through  the 
volume  of  air  admitted.  Sheringham's  valve  is 
another  good  adaptation  of  it,  and  Jennings's 
air-bricks,  with  sloped  inlets  to  give  the  air  an 
upward  current,  are  well  adapted  for  the  pur. 
pose,  and  are  used  in  barracks  about  9in.  above 
the  floor  level.  Vertical  pipes  or  flues  built 
into  the  side  walls  form  another  admirable 
means  of  air  inlet.  We  may  mention  ShillitO 
and  Shorland's  vertical  ventilating  tubes.  In 
churches  a  perforated  pipe  placed  under  the 
hookboards  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
supplying  pure  air  at  the  breathing  level.  It 
could  be  warmed  to  55°  or  CO^.  We  might  say 
much  upon  the  position  of  inlets ;  the  natural 
currents  and  eddies  of  a  room,  the  position  of 
doors  and  fireplaces  must  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  best  positions  for  them.  For  out- 
lets the  ceiling  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  the 
various  air-extracting  appliances  that  have  been 
recently  patented  can  be  made  to  assist  the  up- 
ward draught  in  a  pipe  carried  through  the 
house  with  openings  at  the  ceiling  levels.  Such 
ventilating  arrangements  as  these  may  be  made 
to  an  ordinary  house  for  about  ^£1  a  room.  We 
may  here  recommend  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop, 
and  Barnards'  fire-grates  (slow  combustion), 
where  the  fire-trough  is  reduced  in  depth  and 
the  combustion  is  confined  to  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  room.  To  find  the  draught  in  a 
chimney  flue  the  rule  is  :  Multiply  the  column 
of  air  in  flue  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  outside  and  inside,  and  divide  by 
491.  The  square  root  of  the  result  multiplied 
by  S  gives  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current  in 
feet  per  second. 
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Ediuburgh. — A  new  church  has  been  opened 
at  Granton,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  built  by  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wight,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  to  hold  350.  The  lancets 
are  moulded,  and  the  roof  open,  constructed  with 
trusses  resting  partly  on  the  walls,  and  partly 
on  corbel  pillars.  The  church  contains  a  fine 
stained  glass  window,  with  representation  of 
the  "  Parable  of  the  Talents."  This  was  erected 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  Hawkins,  C.E.,  superintendent  of  works 
of  Granton  harbour.     The  cost  was  jE2,000. 

Gloucester. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Gloucester  at  a  recent  meeting  considered 
and  approved  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Waller, 
their  architect,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
organ  and  the  erection  of  a  new  screen.  The 
screen  will  be  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  stall- 
work  in  the  choir,  with  a  canopied  doc^rway  in 
the  centre.  It  will  replace  the  present  heavy 
modern  stone  division  between  nave  and  choir, 
and  give  the  long-desired  vista  from  end  to  end 
of  the  cathedral.  The  organ  will  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions,  occupying  the  easternmost 
arch  on  either  side  of  nave,  and  the  old  cases 
will  be  re-erected  on  the  aisle  fronts,  north  and 
south  of  the  new  structure.  The  organ  speci- 
fication h;is  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Willis,  of 
London. 

Great  Crosby. — The  Great  Crosby  schools 
for  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  are  situated 
on  ten  acres  of  land  upon  the  high  road  from 
Liverpool  to  Southport.  Close  to  the  entrance 
gates  is  the  lodge,  the  schools  occupy  the 
central  part,  and  the  masters'  residence  and 
gfarden  the  western  extremity  of  the  ground. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  handsome 
tower  16ft.  square  and  90ft.  high,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  a  chamber  for  clock  and  beU. 
The  clock  face,  5ft.  3in.  diameter,  will  be  illu- 
piinated.  The  gable  over  the  entrance  itself 
is  ornamented  with  carving,  and  the  centre 
panel  contains  the  arms  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company.  The  style  is  mediaeval, 
executed  in  red  brickwork,  with  dressings  and 
ornaments  of  Stourton  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  banded  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  The  building  is  to  accommodate  250 
boys,  and  is  arranged  for  enlargement  to  receive 
400.  The  grounds  are  planted  with  a  large 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  prepared 
for  two  cricket  grounds,  fives-courts,  &c.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  will  be  about  i;i7,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
of  London  and  Bradford;  the  principal  con- 
tractor, Mr.  T.  Webster,  Bootle,  near  Liver, 
pool;  Mr.  W.  E.  Bennett  was  the  clerk  of 
works.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on 
Thursday,  June  2",  1878. 

London  School  Board.— At  the  meeting  of 
this  board  on  Wednesday  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Atherton  and  Latta,  of  Chrisp-road,  Poplar, 
was  accepted  at  .£5,886,  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  600  children  in  Dalgleish-street, 
Limehouse  ;  the  tender  is  at  the  low  rate  for  a 
London  school  of  i;8  ISs.  Od.  per  head  for  the 
actual  building,  and  is  the  lowest  of  fifteen 
received.  It  was  decided  to  erect  a  central 
correspondent's  ofBce  for  the  Greenwich  division 
at  Tanner's-hill  school,  Deptford,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  i323.  After  a  long  discussion, 
and  a  division,  it  was  decided  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  National  Health  Society  that  the 
playgrounds  attached  to  the  board  schools  in 
Lower  Chapraan-street,  Berner-street,  and 
Old  Castle  street— all  in  Whitechapel— should 
be  opened  to  all  children  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  summer  evenings,  on  payment  of  5s. 
per  week  by  the  society  for  the  necessary  super- 
intendence. The  works  committee  were  autho- 
rised to  expend  the  following  sums  for  supplying 
the  necessary  furniture  and  fittings  to  theunder^ 
mentioned  new  schools  respectively:  —  Har- 
grave-park-road  (infants'  department),  ^84. 
13s.  2d.,  154  school  places,  lOs.  lid.  per  head  ; 
Eandall-place,  Koan-street,  Cxreenwioh,  JE603 
lOs.  8d.,  763  school  places,  15s.  lid.  per  head  ; 
Teesdale-street,  Bethnal-green,  £4,76  12s.  6d., 
1,257  school  places;  Camberwell-road,  (boys' 
and  girls'  departments),  .£371  Is.  6d.,  360 
school  places,  203.  8d.  per  head;  and  Stephen- 
Street,  Lisson-grove  (enlargement),  ^6371  6s., 


■136  school  places,  179.  per  head.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  wide  differences  in  the  cost 
per  head  arose  from  the  furnishing  or  omission 
of  infants'  departments  in  which  the  outlay  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  other  departments. 
The  following  new  schools  or  enlargements 
will  be  opened  immediately  after  the  mid- 
summer holidays: — Middle-row,  Kensal-new- 
town  ;  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea  ;  Caledoni;in- 
road ;  Hargrave-park-road  (infants'  depart- 
ment) ;  Kandall.place,  Roan-street ;  Teesihile- 
street,  Bethnal-green ;  Beresford-atreet,  Wal- 
worth ;  Camberwell-road  (boys'  and  girls' 
departments)  ;  Lyham-road,  Brixton  ;  Henri- 
etta-street, Manchester-square ;  Stephen-street, 
Lisson-grove  (enlargement  of  boys'  and  girls' 
departments)  ;  and  Mary-street,  Bromley  by 
Bow  (enlargement). 

Liverpool. — The  Koman  Catholic  church  in 
High  Park-street,  Toxteth-park,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  dedicattd  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  The  edifice, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  O'Byme,  and  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  .£7,000,  is  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  exterior  being 
of  red  compressed  brick,  with  Runcorn  stone 
dressings.  The  dimensions  are  110ft.  by  60ft., 
and  the  church  has  seat  accommodation  for 
850  persons.  The  internal  walls  are  at  present 
perfectly  plain,  but  the  pillars  are  composed 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The  capitals 
have  been  carved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley,  of 
Chester,  and  the  style  may  be  characterised  as 
a  bread  treatment  of  Early  English  adapted 
from  Westminster  Abbey  and  LlandafE  Cathe- 
dral. The  builders  are  Messrs.  Roberts  and 
Robinson. 

MAGHnLL. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was 
recently  laid  at  Maghull,  near  Ormskirk.  It 
is  being  built  in  Early  English  style ;  the  total 
length  is  127ft.  x  51ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  tower, 
and  45ft.  high  to  apex  of  roof.  The  nave  mea- 
sures 69ft.  X  24ft.  6in.;  the  north  and  south 
aisles  each  69ft.  x  10ft.,  and  chancel  27ft.  x 
20ft.  6in.  There  are  also  organ  chamber  and 
chapel,  each  15ft.  x  14ft.,  and  a  vestry  13ft. 
square,  and  the  foundations  of  tower,  21ft. 
square,  are  laid  at  west  end.  The  church  is 
being  built  of  Yorkshire  shoddy  walling  and 
Stourton  stone  dressings,  the  chancel  being 
faced  internally  with  white  stone.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  574  worshippers,  the 
estimated  cost,  without  tower  and  vestry,  being 
£6,000.  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Doyle,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  Samuel  Gunning,  of  the  same 
town,  the  clerk  of  works;  and  Mr.  James 
Leslie,  of  Miller's  Bridge,  Bootle,  the  con- 
tractor. 

RoTHLET. — The  parish  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Eothley,  has  been  reopened  after 
restoration.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Rey. 
nolds  Rowe,  P.S.A.,  of  Cambridge,  the  Ely  dio- 
cesan surveyor.  The  tower  masonry  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  battlements 
renewed  in  Ketton  stone ;  the  bells  have  been 
entirely  rehung,  new  fioors  and  a  new  roof  pro- 
vided. Two  of  the  piers,  and  the  bases  of  all 
the  piers  of  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the 
north  aisle  were  crushed.  The  clerestory  wall 
has  been  shored  up,  and  the  defective  masonry 
renewed  in  hard  stone,  upon  huge  masses  of 
concrete.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  the  north 
aisle  were  entirely  renewed  and  re-covered 
with  lead.  A  new  stone  porch  has  been  added 
on  the  north  side.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations ;  the 
ancient  windows  and  buttresses  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  new  work.  The  whole  of- 
the  interior  masonry  has  been  restored,  the 
walls  replastered,  and  the  windows  newly  glazed 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
RuQELET. — A  fortnight  since  the  foundation 
stones  of  new  public  buildings  at  Rugeley  were 
laid.  The  style  is  Geometric,  or  MidcUe  Pointed 
Gothic.  The  materials  to  be  used  are  best 
pressed  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ; 
and  for  the  roofs  Whitland  Abbey  green 
slates,  with  crestings  and  finials  of  cast  iron. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Bradney,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, at  je7,000.  Mr.  W.  L.  Eoulkes,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

Seacombe.  —  A    Presbyterian    chapel    was 
recently   opened  in    Liscard-road,   Seacombe, 


for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  population.  The 
building  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  nave 
and  transepts,  with  vestry  and  necessary  lava- 
tories and  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  at  back.  The 
accommod.ation  at  present  is  for  270  in  the 
nave,  to  which  may  be  added  120  who  can  sit  in 
the  transepts.  Immediately  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  with  transepts  is  a  fli^che 
rising  above  the  roof  about  20ft.  The  whole  of 
the  external  masonry  consists  of  limestone — 
that  for  the  dressed  portion  being  obtained 
from  the  Penmon  quarries,  near  Beaumaris, 
Anglesea ;  and  the  shoddies  or  ashlars  from 
Mrs.  Eoulkcs's  quarries  at  Graig,  Denbigh. 
The  gas  pendants  and  iron  hinges,  &c.,  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  special  designs  supplied  by  tho 
architect.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard 
and  Co.,  of  London,  supplied  the  entrance 
gates,  railings,  &c.  The  porches  are  laid  with 
Maw's  tiles.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  of  Egremont,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  K.  G.  Thomas,  of  Menai- 
bridge. 

Sevenoaks. — On  the  26th  ult.  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Daughters  of  Missionaries,  which  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  100  girls  of  all  ages  and 
denominations.  The  silver  trowel  employed  was 
presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
F.S.A.,  Adelphi.  The  design  is  in  the  Old 
English  style.  The  building  will  be  faced  with 
red  bricks  (red  Dumfries  stone  being  used  for 
the  chief  entrance  only).  The  upper  or  third 
story  will  be  faced  with  vertical  tiling.  Tiles 
will  cover  the  roof,  with  wooden  verge  boards 
to  the  gables.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  a 
parallelogram,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre, 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  divided  by  the 
intervention  of  the  dining  hall.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  dining  hall  are  the  kitchen  and 
domestic  offices ;  on  the  south  side  is  the  chief 
entrance,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  are 
the  chief  mistresses'  and  committee  and  recep- 
tion rooms  and  library,  forming  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  On  the  east  side  are  the 
school  and  class  rooms  for  the  junior,  and  on 
the  left  side  are  the  school  and  class  rooms  for 
the  senior  division  of  the  school.  A  small 
infirmary  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle, 
connected  by  a  covered  way  with  the  main 
building.  The  laundry  and  fuel  stores  are 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  court, 
which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
domestic  offices,  housekeeper's  rooms,  and 
cookery  school.  The  upper  floors  are  arranged 
for  dormitories.  The  cost  of  the  land,  founda- 
tions, lodge,  and  fencing  amounts  to  JE5,000, 
and  a  further  jElO.OOO  is  required  to  complete 
the  building. 

St.  Alban's  Cathedral. — The  scaffolding 
has  very  recently  been  removed  from  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  this  building,  and 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  work  of  Abbot 
Trumpington  in  the  clerestory  arcade,  recently 
restored,  can  be  seen.  Workmen  are  now  fixing 
the  stone  groining  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  one  side  of  which  will  rest  against  the 
wall  that  has  been  recently  restored  to  a  per- 
pendicular position.  It  is  now  intended  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  restoration  of  the  Early  English 
southern  front,  which,  from  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  Totternhoe  stone  employed  in  its 
construction,  is  in  a  sad  state  of  decay.  In  the 
repairs  a  harder  stone  from  Chilmark,  near 
Salisbury,  of  the  same  colour,  will  be  used.  The 
levels  of  the  floor  will  also  undergo  alteration, 
bringing  them  back  to  their  original  form. 
Th.at  of  the  great  western  porch  will  be  lowered 
.some  2ft.  6in.,  and  immediately  inside  the  great 
doors  a  noble  flight  of  five  steps  extending  all 
across  nave  and  aisles  wUl  be  fixed,  forming  a 
grand  feature  at  the  entrance.  Where  excava- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  porch  in  order  to 
find  the  ancient  level,  beautiful  moulded  bases 
of  Purbeck  marble  have  been  discovered.  They 
have  been  for  centuries  hidden  beneath  the 
comparatively  modern  pavement.  These  are 
the  work  of  Abbot  John  de  Cella,  who  died  in 
1214,  and  in  future,  of  course,  will  be  exposed 
to  view.  The  Abbey  Restoration  Committee 
met  at  the  Court-house,  St.  Alban's,  a  fort- 
night since,  when  it  was  determined  to  place  a 
new  high-pitched  roof  on  the  nave,  extending 
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from  the  great  western  porch  to  the  tower. 
This  very  great  work,  renewing  the  form  which 
the  roof  presented  during  the  first  400  years  of 
its  existence,  up  to  about  14.40,  when  the  then 
Abbot  (Whethamstede)  lowered  it  to  its  present 
pitch,  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  skill  and  caution.  It  is  proposed 
to  retain  aU  parts  of  the  old  ceiling  which  can 
be  preserved. 

Steetton  Sugwas. — A  new  church  has  been 
erected  for  the  parish  of  Stretton  Sugwas,  and 
is  to  be  consecrated  on  August  6.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  James  Bowers,  of 
Hereford,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Chick,  the 
architect.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  old  red 
sandstone,  and  that  of  the  window  jambs  and 
tracery,  inferior  arches,  string-courses,  plinths, 
&c.,  a  yellowish  oolite  from  the  Ham  Hill  Quar- 
ries,  Somersetshire.  The  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  old  church  has  been  made  use  of ;  five  of 
the  fifteenth  century  windows  have  been 
inserted  in  the  north  aisle,  and  three  Norman 
doorways  do  duty  in  the  new  church.  The  old 
timber  tower,  with  its  "  black  and  white  work," 
erected  about  the  year  1672,  has  been  taken 
down  and  re-erected  on  a  massive  stone  base. 
Hit.  high.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  will  be 
paved  with  Gregory's  wood  blocks.  The  chancel 
will  belaid  with  Messrs.  Godwin's  tiles. 

Woolwich.  —  The  new  chancel  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels'  Church,  Woolwich, 
which  has  been  added  to  an  iron  temporary 
church,  as  the  first  section  of  a  permanent 
building,  was  consecrated  a  fortnight  since. 
The  chancel  is  50£t.  in  height,  and  has  lofty 
clerestory  and  groined  roof ;  the  clerestory 
windows  are  a  reproduction  of  the  13th  century 
ones  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Built  in  the  main 
of  brick,  the  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone,  and 
the  steep  pitched  roof  is  covered  with  red 
tiles.  The  internal  walls  are  enriched  with 
bands  of  coloured  tQes.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  reredos  is  finished,  and  is  of  Bath  stone, 
with  Devon  marble  slab  and  columns.  The 
flooring  is  of  Webb's  tiles.  The  east  and  two 
side  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter,  the  subjects 
being  the  "  Ministrations  of  Angels."  The 
chancel  seats  250  persons,  and  there  are  also  a 
south  chancel  aisle,  south-east  vestry  and  base 
of  tower,  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  which, 
opening  into  chancel,  form  the  organ  chamber. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walter  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall,  of  Woolwich,  the 
buUders.  The  gas  fittings  and  cross  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Sou,  and  Peard. 


PAELIAMEBTTARY  NOTES. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday  last,  Lord 
Granville  adverted  to  the  oppressive  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  last 
during  the  ^reat  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question  ; 
and  he  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  colleagues  to  induce  the  Board  of 
Works  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  House. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  sympathised  with  Lord 
Granville  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  blame  he  had 
thrown  on  the  ventilation  of  the  House,  and  would 
endeavour  to  ascertain  through  the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  Works  whether  any  improvement  conld 
be  made  in  its  ventilation. 
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[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opiniona  of 

oiir  correspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  oominiinications  should  be  drai:'n  up  as  bi-iefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

aUotted  to  correspondence.] 
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and,  as  the  plans  were  under  motto,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  from  the  numbers  who  saw 
them,  that  some  did  so. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Trevail's  design  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  it  was  the  only  one  with  a 

ground-floor  "  arrangement  for  the  large  hall 
and  the  council  chamber,  with  the  municipal 
offices  comprised  in  the  existing  building,  or 
that  was  likely  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
proposed  outlay — points  which  must  have  been 
vital  in  any  selection.  I  write  this  in  the  in- 
terests of  fairness  to  all  parties. — I  am,  &c.. 
An  Outsideb. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECTS 
TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 

Dear  Sik, — I  can  quite  understand  that  a 
little  disappointment  will  be  felt  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  above :  this  is  but 
natural. 

All  the  competitors  who  stated  that  additional 
time  would  be  of  service  to  them  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  drawings  until  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  society. 
The  society  met  on  July  1st,  and  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  committee,  awarding  the  student- 
ship to  Mr.  Horsfield.  and  on  July  2nd  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  competitors 
the  fuU  report  of  the  committee  being  also 
published  in  the  British  Archilect,  in  the  issue 
of  July  5th. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  students,  and  I  think  an  apology  is  due  to 
it  from  your  correspondent  for  his  extremely 
unjust  letter.  I  think  he  will  find  very  few 
who  will  agree  with  his  sweeping  charge 
against  it,  and  I  hope  not  viany  who  will 
endorse  that  portion  which  reflects  on — Tours, 
&c.,  Jno.  Holden,  Hon.  Sec.  M.S.A. 

July  22nd,  1878. 

[.Copy.] 
Tkavellinq  Studentship. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Council  of  our 
Society  to  inform  yon  that  the  travelling  stadent- 
ship  for  this  year  has  beeu  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  N. 
Horsfield.  They,  at  the  same  time,  de-sire  me  to 
express  their  satisfaction  with  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  yon  in  the  preliminary  competition,  and 
which  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  care. 
Should  the  studentship  be  repeated  another  year, 
they  hope  that  your  name  will  be  again  foaad 
amongst  the  competitors. — I  am,  &c., 

July  2,  1878.  Jno.  Holden,  Hon.  Sec. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Unstamped  Aoreements. — At  a  recent  trial 
in  a  County  Court  held  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorks,  before  Judge  Turner,  a  joiner  sued  a 
School  Board  for  ^61-5,  which  was  retained  by  the 
architect  in  his  certificate  for  delaying  the  works, 
as  fixed  compensation  for  such  delay.  In  the  first 
place  the  joiner  was  nonsuited,  because  the  agree- 
ment was  insufficiently  stamped — viz.,  it  had  on  the 
face  only  one  6d.  .stamp  for  six  contractors  ;  there- 
fore, before  the  plaintiff  could  proceed  with  his  case, 
he  had  to  pay  XIO  penalty,  with  £1  for  expenses 
of  stamping,  &c.  The  memorandum  of  agreement 
required  a  6i.  stamp  for  each  contractor's  signa- 
ture, besides  the  stamping  of  general  conditions  and 
plans.  When  the  case  was  opened  out,  which  occu- 
pied over  S  hours  in  hearing,  after  referring  to  a 
great  many  cases  in  point,  &c.,  and  the  Judge, 
proving  to  the  hoard's  legal  adviser  that  the  board 
was  held  responsible  for  their  architect  as  agent, 
the  architect  was  unable  to  prove  that  the  joiner 
completely  stopped  the  works — therefore  a  verdict 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs.  But  the 
costs  did  not  include  the  penalty,  because  the  joiner 
was  not  the  first  to  sign  across  the  stamps — there- 
fore the  agreement  was  null  and  void. 


Corrcspanbtntc. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  COTTAGE  RESIDENCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — In  glancing  over  the  sketch  for  above 
in  your  last  week's  issue,  I  note  a  few  points 
which  I  should  like  information  upon : — 1.  Are 
the  chimneys  constructed  of  brick  or  of  con- 
crete slabs  ?  2.  If  of  the  former,  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  sketch,  what  foundation 
have  the  two  end  stalks  (where,  by-the-bye,  six 
flues  are  shown  in  lieu  of  five)  ?  3.  Are  the 
windows  flush  on  the  outside  as  shown  in  the 
elevation  (more  particularly  that  of  the  mission 
church),  or  do  they  project  as  shown  on  the 
plans  ?— I  am,  &c.,  "  Concrete  Slab." 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 
Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Building 
News,  and  a  resident  of  Bodmin,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  relative  to  the  above  in 
your  last  issue.  With  your  permission  I  will 
explain,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  Mr.  Trevail  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  has  been  represented. 
Happening  to  be  passing  through  the  town  on 
other  business  he  was  correctly  informed  that 
the  plans  bad  been  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  very  naturally  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them, 
as,  I  take  it,  would  be  accorded  to  any  one 
now  visiting  Yarmouth,  where  designs  for  the 
new  town  buildings  are  under  inspection.  The 
person  whose  name  has  been  associated  with 
his  merely  performed  the  function  of  opening 
the  door,  and  the  inspection  lasted  about  five 
minutes  without  comment  of  any  kind.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  other  competitors  in  the  town 
or  locality  would  have  had  similar  facilities, 


The  Cork  Town  Council,  at  their  last  meeting, 
appointed  Mr.  Cotton,  CE.,  to  report  on  the 
drainage  of  the  city,  and  also  on  the  pollution  of  the 
River  Lee,  at  a  fee  of  five  guineas  a  day.  At  the 
same  meeting  one  hundred  guineas  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Walker,  the  city  surveyor,  as  an  honorarium  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  improvement  scheme  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  of  .£.50,000. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Askern,  West  Biding.  It  will  be  constructed  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  will  cost  .£1,500. 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Castleford,  are  the 
builders. 

The  Preston  Corporation  have  accepted  five 
tenders  from  Messrs.  S.  B.  Wilding  and  Sons,  and 
one  from  Messrs.  Parker  and  Ingram,  being  the 
lowest  received,  for  painting  the  exteriors  of  the 
several  properties  belonging  to  the  town. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  United 
Free  Methodists  were  laid  at  Betford  last  week. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one  in  Union-street ;  it  will  seat  600  persons, 
and  will  cost  ^61,600.  Mr.  John  AUsopp,  of 
Worksop,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Fish, 
of  Retford,  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  returned  to  London  after 
a  long  residence  in  Palestine. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  schoolroom,  to  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  New 
London-road,  Chelmsford,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  Eev.  S.  K.  Bland,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk,  is  the 
architect. 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  Gawber,  was  reopened  last 
week  after  restoration,  under  the  care  of  Meaars. 
Dixon  and  Moxon,  architects,  of  Barnsley. 

A  new  lecture  on  "Life,  Health,  and  Disease" 
was  delivered  at  the  Polytechnic  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pepper,  tor  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson  presided,  and  at  the  close 
expressed  his  gratification  that  this  institution  had 
at  length  attempted  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse; 
he  trusted  that  this  new  departure  marked  the 
commencement  of  useful  work  in  popularising  sani- 
tary science. 


July  26, 1878. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


j:tttcrc0mmuntcatt0n. 


QVESTIOKfi. 
[5439.]— Bmoke  Prevention  at  Briok-kllns.— 

How  can  smoke  be  prevented  or  rednced  from  brick- 
bnrningr  in  obloiipr  open-lire  down-dmuifht  kilns,  so 
as  not  to  bo  a  nuisance  to  uciirhbouriup  houses  ? 
Is  there  any  contrivance  for  tlii3  purpose,  or  are 
there  any  special  instructions  to  bo  given  to  the 
men  who  manage  the  kilns  ?— i'.  W. 

[5440.]  —  Peter  Harrison.—  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  Nkws  assist  me  to  infor- 
mation in  rejrard  to  the  life  and  works  of  Peter 
Harrison,  architect  P  Ho  came  to  America  and 
settled  at  Newport,  K.I.,  where  be  erected  many  fine 
edifices,  both  public  and  private.  His  works  are 
Classic  in  di-sixu,  well  planned,  and  remarkablv  pure 
in  detail.  Amon?  others  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
Redwood  Library,  State  House,  and  City  Hall.  He 
married  and  became  collector  of  this  port,  and  also 
of  the  port  of  Xew  Haven,  where  he  died  in  177.'i. 
Tradition  asserts  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  Sir 
.7ohn  Vanbrugh  in  the  buildinsof  Blenheim  Palace. 
But  little  is  known  in  America  in  regard  to  his 
early  life,  and  I  am  dcsirousito  collect  what  facts  are 
still  to  be  obtained.  If  he  were  at  any  time  con- 
nected with  the  works  at  Blenheim,  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  old  V:inbrngh  Club  can  assist  mo.— 
G.  C.  M.  J.,  U.S.,  Newport,  E.I. 

[SMI.]— Dilapidations.— At  the  end  of  a  seven 
years'  lease,  containing  the  usual  clause  to  paint  in- 
side during  the  term,  can  the  landlord  charge  for 
graining  and  varnishing  also .-  And,  supposing  the 
tenant  has  not  painted,  but  left  the  old  grained 
work  merely  cleaned  and  varnished,  is  the  landlord 
to  charge  for  painting  only,  and  have  the  graining 
thus  put  out  :■-  (3r  does  the  fact  of  work  being  origi- 
nally "  grained "  take  it  out  of  the  meaning  of 
parts  usually  "  painted,"  and  thus  prevent  the 
tenant  from  touching  it  ?— Kilbubn. 

[■SJ4-'.J— St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall, 
Orkney. — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  whether  measured  drawings  of  thisbuilding 
have  been  published  ?— Cakamel. 

[5 ^IS]— Swiss  Cottages. —Having  bought  a 
small  plot  of  land  in  a  pleasant  and  romantic 
locality,  T  wish  to  put  up  a  few  neat  Swiss  cottages 
to  rent  £'0  to  £m  per  annum.  Where  shall  I  find 
some  suitable  designs  .-— C.  B. 

[5144.]— Proportion.— Will  some  reader  kindly 
mtorm  me  the  best  method  of  studying  proportion 
in  architecture  ?— Student. 

[5445.]— Sketching. -Will  some  reader  kindly 
give  me  a  few  hints  on  sketching— for  instance,  the 
interior  of  a  church,  also  exterior  views  of  the  same  ? 

— OTUDENT. 

[5446.]— Pire-resisting  Stones.— I  notice,  in 
yonr  issue  of  the  6th  inst..  that  under  the  heading 

Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,"  Mr.  Trickett  says 
we  shou  d  not  use  "  soft  limestone  "  for  staircases 
by  which  I  presume  he  means  "  Portland."  He 
would  greatly  benefit  ourselves  and  a  number  of 
your  readers  if  he  would  give  the  names  of  the  stones 
which  Kdl  stand  fire.  We  are  continually  being 
asked  this  question,   and  one  client  wo    told  that 

solid  oak"  steps  were  the  best  "stone"  in  the 
world,  and  we  used  it,  and  he  paid  for  it ;  but,  still,  the 
question  IS  a  serious  one,  and  the  information  Mr. 
Irickett  could  give  would  be  valuable  to  aU  in  the 
trade.— Bui  LDERS. 

[5447]— Crete  EnameUing.- What  is  it,  and 
the  cost  f  Is  it  better  than  distemper  ?— A.  Z. 

[5448.]— Stain  and  Wax  Floors.— What  is  the 
best  mode  of  tr.ating  white  deal  doors  with  stain 
and  bees-wax  r— A.  Z. 


Ionic  (Roman)  column,  and  is  it  necessary  in  brick 
pilasters  to  give  a  swelling  p  I  find  some  of  the 
Queen  Anne  revivalists  ignore  altogether  the  pro- 
portions generally  used.- PlliLCs. 

[5455.]— Garth  and  Chevet.— I  shall  bo  glad 
for  the  following  information : — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  term  "garth"  applied  to  n  cloister: 
also  if  any  reader  of  the  Building  News  wonld 
kindly  give  a  list  of  a  few  chevets  noted  for  any 
peculiarity  of  plan  or  design  f— Student. 


[»449.]— Cardinal  Points.— Can  any  of  vour 
surveying  readers  expUiin  the  meaning  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  in  the  theodolite 
Being  reversed  on  the  instrument  f— Plain  Theo- 
dolite 6in. 

[5450.]  -  Copying  Apparatus.  —  Information 
with  regard  to  tL-  above  wUl  oblige.  To  obviate 
the  expense  of  lithography,  I  want  a  serviceable  and 
eHective  apparatus  which  will  give  about  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  quantities,  ice,  from  one  written 
copy.— E.  T. 

t^^y— Tapering  of  High  Columns  or  Shafts. 
—  Wliat  rules  are  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  ? 
lake,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  York's  Column  or 
l^ddystqne  Lighthouse.  The  idea  is  to  follow  out 
the  outhne  of  the  bole  of  an  oak— not  a  regular  taper 
from  bottom  to  top.  Any  information  will  be  gladly 
received  by  a— Student. 

[5452.]— Cement  Slab  Cottages.— I  shall  be 
obliged  to  know  at  what  cost  this  class  of  building, 
described  in  yonr  last  issue,  can  be  erected ;  if 
estimates  are  prepared  by  the  patentee,  also  how  the 
ornamental  timbering  is  formed  and  fixed  ?  Is  not 
a  plinth  or  wall  necessary  to  rest  the  studs  ?  I  do 
.not  quite  understand  how  the  inside  slabs  are 
finished  at  the  .ioints.— Enquikek. 

[5453.]— Old  St.  Paul's.— Is  there  anv  anthenti- 
TOted  plan  published  of  the  old  cathedral  showing 
the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  cloisters  and 
chapter-house  r— Akch.i;ology. 

[5451.]— Proportion  of  Column.— What  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  right  proportion  and  entasis  for  an 


REPLIES. 
[5126.]— Consecration  Crosses. — There  is  a  con- 
secration cross  on  the  south   side  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral— a  fioriated  Greek  cross. — M. 

[5^20.]- Consecration  Crosses. — In  reply  to  the 
above  query  I  have  extracted  the  following  from  the 
I'ciuuj  Post,  page  82,  1872:—"  There  are  consecra- 
tion crosses  in  the  chapel  of  Leycester'a  Hospital, 
Warwick.  The  chapel  is  over  the  weat  gate- 
way of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  .Tames. 
Ton  dedication  crosses  remain  at  Moorlinch  Church, 
Somorsetshiro.  Other  examples  are  on  the  external 
walls  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Edendon  Church, 
Wilts;  Cannington  Church,  Somerset;  Brent 
Pelham  Church,  Herts  ;  in  one  of  the  piers  of  St. 
Mary's,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex  ;  and  ou  the  north 
and  west  walls  of  Amberloy  Church,  in  the  same 
county.  There  is  a  very  ancient  example  of  dedica- 
tion or  consecration  cross  on  the  base  of  the  old 
round  tower  of  Brechin  Cathedral,  in  Scotland." — 
C.  F.  W. 

[5130.]— Heat  Through  Walls.-Fill  the  cavity 
with  powdered  chalk  and  silicate  cotton  (slag  wool). 
These  are  both  non-conductors  of  heat. — H.  Sorby. 
[5131.]— Keeping  Down  a  Spring  of  Water. — 
The  best  preventive  against  water  breaking  through 
such  a  floor  as  "  Perplexed  "  mentions,  wo'ild  be  to 
line  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  chamber  with 
flanged  cast-iron  plates,  bolted  together,  and  joints 
staunched  with  red  lead  putty.  In  fact  it  would  be 
bedding  a  cistern  inside  walls.  It  wonld  be  necessary 
to  have  the  sides  of  cistern  higher  than  water  line, 
and  any  space  between  plates  and  masonry  can  be 
made  good  with  Portland  cement.  I  have  seen 
water  spring  through  12in.  thick  concrete  flooring. — 
'  MiCHL.  Hawnet. 

[.5435.]— Winchester  Cathedral-- If  "Archi- 
tect's Pupil "  applies  to  Mr.  John  Colson.  F,E.I.B.A., 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  he  would  doubtless  obtain  the  permission 
he  seeks.  To  make  sketches  of  St.  Cross  write  to 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital.  I  have  sketched  at 
both  places,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. — 
G.  H.  G. 

[5137.]— Professional  Charges. — "Beta"  does 
not  explain  in  what  relation  he  stands  to  the  board, 
or  whether  any  agreement,  written  or  implied,  exists. 
For  the  small  contract  mentioned  the  ordinarj'  £o 
per  cent,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  "  Beta  "  ought  to 
charge  his  time  and  expenses.  He  is  certainly 
justified  in  taking  a  higher  charge  on  the  second 
contract,  if  he  is  not  bound  by  any  agreement  with 
the  board.  The  customary  practice  is  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  board  for  such  services,  and  in 
absence  of  this  to  charge  for  time. — Surveyor. 

[5138.]— Lights.— To  secure  the  old  light  to  the 
adjoining  property,  there  is  a  rule  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  building  should  be  set  back  such  a  distance 
that  the  old  window  shall  receive  all  the  light  above 
the  angle  of  45'.  But  the  decision  of  the  courts 
have  been  made  irrespective  of  any  rule,  and  an  ad- 
joining builder  can  be  restrained  from  erecting  any 
building  so  as  to  darken  or  obstruct  the  free  access 
of  light  to  the  ancient  windows  enjoyed  previously. 
If  "A.  T.  T."  will  explain  in  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  a  more  definite  answer  may  be 
given.— G. 


VERITY    BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  int-oduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Jlachine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  drum  with  a  doable 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a  fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a  small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  ou  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a  rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B.— The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Earners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tnbular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &c. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  IQueen's-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


WATEB  SUPPLY  AND  SAUITABT 
MATTEH3. 
Sanitary  Pkogi:ess  in  Birmincsiiam.- Tho 
report  of  Dr.  Hill,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Birmingham  for  the  year  1877,  shows  that  improvo- 
moat  is  continuing  to  be  made  in  the  sanitary  stftto 
of  the  borough.  House  construction  has.  Dr.  Hill 
says,  made  under  the  bye-laws  adopted  in  1876,  for 
regulating  the  construction  of  new  streets  and  new 
buildings  within  tho  borough,  considerable  advances, 
foremost  among  which  is  the  abolition  of  the  back- 
to-back  system.  Tho  provision  of  more  space  around 
the  dwelling  is  another  groat  improvement,  but 
drainage  has  not  yet  received  sullicient  attention. 
So  badly,  as  a  rule,  are  drains  couBtrnctcd  in 
Birmingham  that  they  fail  even  to  carry  off  slops, 
and  entail  the  further  evil  of  bringing  into  bouses 
the  dangerous  gases  from  tho  sewers,  or  those 
engendered  within  the  drains  themselves.  The  lead- 
ing defects  of  a  common  drain  are  that  it  has  no 
trap,  or  the  trap  is  upon  such  a  bad  principle  that 
it  allows  drain  air  to  come  out  of  the  drain  and  pre- 
vents liquids  from  going  into  it  j  this  is  especially 
so  with  tho  common  belt-trap.  If  it  bo  of  brickwork 
the  masonry  is  often  badly  constructed,  and  allows 
leakage  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  contaminate  air  and 
water  ;  and  if  it  consists  of  so-called  ."ianitary  pipes, 
the  numerous  inevitable  joints  are  left  without  lute 
or  puddle,  and  afford  as  many  points  of  exit  for  both 
li*iuids  and  gases,  occasioning  dampness  and 
impurity  of  soil  and  walls  and  floors.  This  is  the 
simplest  case,  snch  as  is  commonly  presented  by 
small-house  property  ;  a  consideration  of  the  defects 
in  better  class  property,  where  the  luxuries  of  sinks, 
bathroom,  lavatory,  and  w.c.  are  indulged  in,  woald 
reveal  still  more  prolific  sources  of  danger.  In  tho 
laying  of  external  drains.  Dr.  Hill  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  work  should  be  subject  in  every 
case  to  supervision  by  a  competent  corporation 
officer,  a  step  necessary  to  guard  against  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance,  and  in  some  cases  the  careless- 
ness, if  not  dishonesty,  of  tho  persons  concerned. 
The  question  involves  the  purity  or  impurity  of  tho 
soil  over  the  whole  town,  and  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  one  affecting  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
health.  The  action  the  Corporation  is  taking  to 
abolish  ashpits,  dumb  wells,  and  other  surface 
nuisances,  will  not  be  complete  until  the  surface 
drainage  is  also  dealt  with.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  from  the  annual  averages  tabulated  in  the 
report  that  the  character  of  the  water  supply  exhibits 
a  progressive  improvement ;  during  1877  olJG  private 
wells  were  closed  as  being  polluted.  In  the  same 
period  six  miles  of  sewers  were  constructed  in  streets 
taken  to  by  the  Corporation,  and  three  miles  in 
streets  not  taken  to,  and  this  extension  of  sewering 
is  stiU  being  continued.  The  abolition  of  the 
noisome  and  dangerous  ashpits  is  being  rapidly 
effected,  and  the  privies  attached  to  them  are  in  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  pan  closets.  The  number  of 
pans  introduced  during  the  year  is  6,64S  ;  the  total 
number  introduced  being  at  the  end  of  the  year,  22,GG8. 
The  paving  of  the  roads  and  footpaths  has  been  very 
considerably  extended,  and  constitutes  a  great  and 
much-needed  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  length  of  streets  in  the  borough  was  lfl3J  miles  ; 
of  which  151  miles  had  been  taken  to  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  former  and  through  private  lands  tho 
sowers  measured  about  129  miles,  in  streets  not  taken 
up,  35  miles.  Ten  miles  of  the  carriage  ways  are 
paved,  while  two  miles  on  tramway  routes  are  partly 
paved  and  partly  macadamised. 


Helliwell's  Patent  System 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER. 
ING  ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  tho  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  bo  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire; and  19,  Parliament-street,  London,— [Advt.] 
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Out  Of5ce  €Mt 


We  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death,  which 
took  place  last  Monday  at  Hampton  Court,  of 
Mr.  W.  Wyke  Smith,  solicitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  of  angina  pectoris. 
The  deceased  was  engaged  previous  to  18G1  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  since  that 
date  has  held  the  appointment  which  death  has 
now  left  vacant.  He  was  much  respected  and 
well  known  by  a  large  class  of  architects  in 
London,  and  has  on  many  occasions  been  of 
considerable  service  to  the  Board  of  Works.  We 
hear  from  his  assistant,  Mr.  Napier,  that  he 
appeared  in  usually  good  health  on  Saturday 
last  when  he  attended  at  his  office.  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  his  70th  year. 

Eye  church,  as  most  readers  know,  is  to  be 
restored.  The  Athenceum  protests,  as  usual, 
because  the  building  is  "  the  cynosure  of  an 
ancient  town  " — whatever  that  may  be.  "  Mr. 
Street,"  it  is  declared,  "  may  readily  produce 
a  more  beautiful  building  than  the  ancient 
structure  at  Kye,  but  not  even  his  genius  and 
learning  can  endow  a  new  church  with  that 
grace  of  time's  bestowing  which  clothes  the 
ancient  walls,  piers,  pillars,  windows,  and  door- 
ways. To  remove  the  old  pews  and  replace  them 
by  stalls  will  by  no  means  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  parishioners,  or  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
sermons  delivered  from  the  fine  and  character- 
istic pulpit,  which  has  been  good  enough  for 
six  generations  of  townsmen  and  their  pastors, 
and  is  a  capital  example  of  its  kind.  A  smartly 
restored  church,  standing  among  the  old  tomb- 
stones in  the  profoundly  impressive  graveyard, 
must  needs  to  be  out  of  keeping,  unless  it  is 
intended  to  '  restore '  the  tombs,  or  abolish 
them  altogether.  It  does  not  seem  that  there 
is  the  sligtesl  need  for  the  proposed  operations 
at  Kye,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  funds  may 
not  be  forthcoming  for  this  transmogrification. 
If  it  is  really  needful  to  repair  any  part  of  the 
structure,  that  would  be  better  done  by  an 
engineer  than  by  architects." 

The  Surveyor  of  the  Poplar  District,  Mr. 
Eobert  Parker,  has  introduced  a  new  system  of 
ventilating  and  purifying  sewers,  which  has 
been  lately  referred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  The  board  referred  the  matter  to 
their  engineer.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  to  report 
upon,  and  some  experiments  were  undertaken 
by  the  officers  of  the  board,  the  result  of  which 
was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Parker's  system  may  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  ventilating 
shaft  and  cowl  inlet,  by  which  means  fresh  air 
is  forced  into  the  sewer.'and  drains,  and  mixes 
with  the  foul  air,  rendering  it  innocuous  before 
it  escapes  at  the  outlets  of  the  rain-water  pipes 
or  untrapped  sinks.  Mr.  Parker  fixes  ventila- 
ting shafts,  about  9in.  diameter,  with  reversible 
cowls,  so  fixed  as  to  force  wind  into  the  sewers 
and  house  drains.  He  also  places  ventilating 
pipes  above  the  house  drains  at  the  rear  of 
houses,  and  continues  them  to  the  roofs  ;  the 
soil-pipes  are  proposed  to  be  ventilated  by 
Jin.  pipes,  carried  up  as  near  to   the   closet 


pans  as  possible.  When  the  sewers  are 
surcharged,  or  the  fluctuation  of  sewage 
is  great,  smaller  shafts  at  convenient  posi- 
tions are  recommended,  to  convey  the  foul 
gases  to  the  higher  levels.  Mr.  Parker  shows 
how  the  system  can  be  applied  to  houses  drained 
by  a  system  of  back  drainage,  in  which  a  block 
of  houses  is  connected  by  one  drain.  This  he 
does  by  erecting  at  the  end  of  such  main  drain 
a  shaft  with  reversible  cowl,  so  as  to  force  the 
wind  into  the  sewer  and  house  drains.  The 
draught  or  current  is  proposed  to  be  regulated 
by  a  flap  trap  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  with 
an  aperture  in  it  3in.  in  diameter.  By  this 
means  the  air  would  be  forced  into  the  sewer, 
and  a  portion  would  pass  through  the  venti- 
lating pipes  at  the  rear  of  the  houses.  We  can 
recommend  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Parker, 
in  those  cases  especially  where  the  houses  are 
combined,  and  no  proper  system  of  disconnec- 
tion between  sewers  and  house  drains  exists. 

The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club 
propose  to  open  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood  during  the  next  session.  To 
make  this  exhibition  a  useful  representation  of 
Wedgwood's  productions  it  has  been  thought 
advisable,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  exhibit  the 
specimens  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Wedgwood  himself  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  "  Catalogue."  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  William  Bartlett,  A.  H. 
Brodrick,  Charles  T.  Gatty,  and  T.  Shadford 
Walker,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  they  will  feel  much  obliged  if  those 
who  are  collectors  or  possessors  of  old  Wedg- 
good  ware  would  give  them  some  general 
description  of  the  works  they  possess,  and  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  exhibit.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Gatty,  at 
the  Art  Club,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool,  who  is 
compiling  the  "  Catalogue,"  and  will  gladly 
give  any  further  information. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on 
Thursday,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's  ;  Mr. 
Dines  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Higgs,  the  president.  The  annual  report  (read 
by  the  Secretary,  Major  Brutton)  congratulated 
the  subscribers  to  the  institution  on  the  fact 
that  although  the  past  year  had  been  one  of 
almost  general  adversity  in  trade,  the  income 
of  the  institution  had  not  been  diminished.  This 
was  especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annuities  to 
pensioners.  Six  pensioners  had  been  elected 
during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  new  rule,  one 
widow  of  a  pensioner  had  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  annuitants  without  election.  It  was  a 
source  of  much  gratiflcation  to  the  committee 
that  they  were  enabled  to  recommend  that  all 
the  candidates  (three)  presenting  themselves 
in  May  last  should  be  placed  on  the  funds  of 
the  institution  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  canvassing.  The  institution  was  very  much 
indebted  to  its  president  during  the  past  year 
( Mr.  William  Higgs ).  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
.£2,4-15  2s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  (including 
the  purchase  of  ^£209  3  per  cent,  consols)  to 


jei,773  7s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  of  X671 
14s.  3d.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  The 
report  and  balance-sheet  having  been  adopted, 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  president, 
treasurer,  trustees,  committee,  and  other 
officers  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Plucknett  was 
re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  Keeble  was  asked,  and 
consented,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  hon.  sec. 
to  the  annual  ball ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Conder 
was  unanimously  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  announced  that  the 
annual  dinner  had  been  fixed  for  Thursday, 
Nov.  7th  next,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BEICKS,  &c., 

{PatCDted  in  England,  France,  and  Germany). 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Diicharging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


J  ef  a  prey-^reen  tint,  i 


IA.D7T.] 

Holloway's  Pills  are  especially  recommended  to 

all  annoyed  by  tender  bowels— a  nource  of  constant  weakness. 
If  not  Indicative  of  danger.  Diarrhoea,  flatulency,  nausea,  spa-sms, 
and  dlBtension  yield  to  the  extraordinary  power  this  purifying 
medicine  eiertB  over  digestion  and  those  subservient  functions 
which  extract  the  food's  nutriment  for  the  body's  malnteuanoe. 


-♦-M 


TENDERS. 

BonENEMOUTH.— For  pnllinfT  down  old  buildings  and 
erecting  three  shops  in  the  Commercial-road,    Bourne- 
mouth, Hants,  for  Messrs.  Clark.    Messrs.  Kemp-Welcb 
and  Pinner,  architects ;  quantities  supphed  : — ^ 
Allow  for  old 


building. 

James       

£5,273  12 

1! 

...   JE90    . 

.  £5,183  12 

a 

5,325    0 

(I 

...    210    . 

.    5,115    0 

0 

Pike          

5,137    0 

0 

...    110    . 

.    5,027    0 

0 

Stroud      

5,091    0 

() 

...    120    . 

.     4,971    0 

Hoare  and  Co.    ... 

5,200    0 

(1 

...    250    . 

.    4,950    0 

0 

Jones  and  Son    ... 

5,050    0 

0 

...    100    . 

.    4,950    0 

Jenkins  and  Son 

5,050    0 

(1 

...    150    . 

.    4,900    0 

0 

Hucy         

4,880    0 

0 

_ 

.    4,880    0 

Watts  and  Ellison 

4,779    6 

() 

...    130    . 

.    4,649    6 

0 

Hammerton  &  Co. 

4,780    0 

(1 

...    250    . 

.     4,530    0 

Minty  (accepted) 

4,510    0 

U 

...    190    . 

.     4,320    0 

0 

Camberwell.— For  the  erection  of  Sunday  schools  for 
Uenmark-place  Chapel,  Cold  Harbour-lane.  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Appleton,  architect;  quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Corderoy  and  Sandull : — 

Huydon £3.087 

ThompsoQ  2,924 

AnseU       2,874 

Downs,  W 2,733 

Tarrant  and  Sons        3,6W. 

Hawkins 2.5G0 

Hook  and  Oldrey         2,495 

Hig^andHUl 2,490 

Cambeewell.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Grove 
Chapel,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect, 
Bloomsbury. square  : — 

Allen  and  Son,  Finsbury      £1,690 

Turner  and  Son,  Aldgate      1,500 

Smith,  Norwood  1,396 

Falkner,  New  Kent-road  (accepted)         ...    1,285 

Cambridge. — For  north  block    of   buildings   for   the 

CrovemorB  of  the  Leys  Schools,  Cambridge.    Mr.  Robert 

Curwen,  architect,    Liverpool ;    quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S, 

Alder,  London:— 

Stephens  and  Bastow,  Bristol         £9,699 

Roberts.  L.  H.  and  R 9,558 

Brass        ...         9,480 

Dove  Bros 9,350 

Pattinson,  S.  and  W.  (accepted)     9,200 


LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA      MANUFACTURERS, 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  tlie  London  and  Philadelpliia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  EINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 


Estimates  on  application. 


Office  on  the  Works,  Keymer  Junction. 


Aug.  2, 1878. 
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THE  ESCORIAL. 

DISMAY,  unexampled,  has  been  created 
throughout  Spain  by  the  official 
announcement  that  this  unique  Palace  and 
Temple  of  Spanish  pride  is  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  dismantled,  and  converted  into  a 
Galleiy  of  Art  rather  than  a  Tomb.  A 
technical  objection  to  the  burial  of  the 
young  Queen  Slereedes  may  have  influenced 
tlie  Royal  decision,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
peremptory  on  that  account ;  and,  in  f;wt, 
the  Escorial  is  a  structure  of  whose  tra- 
dition, as  they  stand,  any  Spanish  Sove- 
reign might  well  wish  to  be  rid,  more 
especially  one  to  whose  dead  wife  it  refused 
a  grave.  It  may,  possibly,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that  a  Royal  decree  has  gone 
forth,  transforming  the  gloomy  edifice  into 
a  centre  of  holiday  resort  and  home  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture,  from  a  solitude,  of 
Ai't,  indeed,  yet  one  which  was  little  more 
than  a  melancholy  reminiscence  for  Spain. 
The  guide-books — even  the  best  of  them — 
give  but  an  insufficient  idea  of  that  lonely, 
magnificent,  long-walled,  and  high-roofed 
edifice,  which  seems  like  a  part  of  the 
mountains  amid  which  it  stands.  The 
Spanish  architects,  with  all  their  love  of 
tradition,  can  scarcely  keep  it  intact :  rain 
drops  through  the  Saracen  roof,  and  wet 
disfigures  the  Arabian  floors.  Yet  this  was 
the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World.  Thirty- 
eight  years  ago  the  entire  edifice  was  in 
danger  of  perishing  entirely  out  of  sight, 
when  a  public  subscription  saved  it  ;  but, 
even  since  then,  revolutions  have  stripped 
it  of  many  treasures,  and  now,  except  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Government  at 
Madrid,  with  a  reasonable  purpose,  it  would 
be  condemned  to  final  ruin.  As  to  the 
traditions,  they  are,  like  most  traditions, 
favilty  in  the  extreme.  The  structure  is 
not  a  palace,  or  convent,  or  a  tomb,  but  all 
three  combined,  and  its  name  may  as  well 
be  derived  from  a  group  of  rocks,  a  cluster 
of  scrub  oaks,  or  a  weed,  as  from  the  tra- 
ditional gridiron  of  the  ultra-Catholic 
Saint.  Moreover,  the  history  is  altogether 
uncertain  which  ascribes  the  building  of 
the  edifice  to  the  second  Philip,  after  the 
victory  of  St.  Quentin.  Modem  inves- 
tigations have  demonstrated  monastic  relics 
of  a  far  earlier  date.  The  broiling 
work  had  been  done,  if  legend  may  be 
believed,  long  before  the  architectural 
gridiron  was  constructed.  But,  as  its 
history  is  coining  now  into  question,  and 
may  rise  into  importance  before  long,  as 
substituting  a  grand  picture-gallery  of 
Spain  for  a  sepulchre,  some  little  notice 
may  be  worth  bestowing  upon  the  great 
shrine  of  the  dead,  built  over  the  site  of  a 
Pagan  temple.  Its  first  stone  was  laid,  it 
is  said,  April  23,  A.D.  1.563,  by  Juan  Bap- 
tista  de  Toledo,  "  whose  great  pupil,"  says 
the  controversial  authority,  "  Juan  de 
Herrera,  finished  the  pile  September  13th, 
1584,"  though  for  neither  of  these  state- 
ments have  we  any  absolute  warrant  what- 
ever. It  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
Escorial  was  either  designed  or  erected  by 
Spanish  architects — or,  still  less,  by  French 
architects — at  all,  while  the  Moorish  genius 
was  still  in  the  enjojrment  of  its  full  glory 
throughout  Southern  Europe.  The  Escorial, 
it  is  true,  has  not  the  Saracenic  character  '■ 
it  is  not  a  multitude  of  green-painted  cop- 
per-vaulted domes ;  but  it  is  a  tomb, 
though  it  was  intended  to  be  a  palace. 
Nobody  knows  who  erected  it.  The  King 
of  Spain  himself  could  not  tell.  A  French 
hodman,  Louis  Foix,  once  claimed  the  credit 
as  his  own.  Colemenar,  Moreri.  and  Voltaire, 
all  asserted  the  design  as  having  originated 


with  France.  To  whom,  however,  the 
design  is  due.  it  w;is  not  a  happy  imr  ;  and 
the  man,  half  king,  half  monk,  who 
inhabited  the  mighty  convent  during  four- 
teen years,  could  have  felt  little  more 
glorious  beneath  its  roof  than  if  he  had 
been  an  Indian  fakir.  Still,  the  Escorial, 
associated  as  it  has  been,  through  nearly 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  the  arts 
of  Spain,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
centre  of  European  interest,  though  not, 
like  the  Alhambra,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  architectural  and  artistic  wonders. 
Tliose  who  see  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  are,  at  a  first  glance,  undoubtedly  dis. 
appointed.  They  have  come,  probably, 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  or  the 
relics,  even,  of  Dax,  in  Southern  France, 
and  they  find  little,  in  the  huge  Spanish 
structure,  which  satisfies  any  antiquarian 
or  artistic  sentiment.  The  building  is  a 
vast  uprearing  of  cool,  grey,  granite ;  its 
roof  is  blue-slated,  with  leaden  pipes  and 
gutters;  it  might  be  a  manufactory,  a 
prison,  or  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  for  all 
that  the  outward  appearances  show.  But 
the  whole  configuration  of  the  place  is  a 
denial  of  its  vulgar  traditions.  There  are 
no  eleven  thousand  windows,  any  more  than 
there  are  eleven  thousand  chambers  at  the 
Vatican,  or  were  Virgins  at  Cologne  ;  what 
orifices  exist  in  the  heavy  walls  "  resemble 
a  ship's  port-holes,  and  might  be  real  em- 
brasures for  cannon  " — unplanned  for  the 
gigantic  structure  they  were  intended  to 
illuminate — "  bits  of  bigotry,"  as  the  writer 
of  the  Imperial  Philip  declared,  and  alto- 
gether degrading  to  an  architect. 

There  is  no  such  other  building  in  the 
world,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  can  ever, 
even  as  a  picture-galleiy,  be  made  humanly 
enjoyable.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  it  looks, 
as  it  has  been  described,  like  a  palace  of 
death.  The  interior  is  even  more  gloomy — 
744  feet  from  south  to  north  ;  580  from  east 
to  west — partially  Doric  in  style  ;  gridiron, 
with  a  little  addition  of  fancy,  in  shape ; 
towered  at  the  four  corners,  platformed  in 
front,  and  terraced,  with  fishponds  on  the 
upper  and  under  slopes ;  three  thousand  sq. 
feet  in  area,  and,  as  the  guides  are  never 
tired  of  reiterating,  within  the  centre,  the 
chapel  surmounted  by  a  dome ;  sixty-three 
f  oiuitains,  twelve  cloisters,  eighty  staircases, 
sixteen  court-yards,  and  three  thousand  feet 
of  painted  fresco,  "  exceedingly  magnifical 
of  fame  and  glory  through  all  countries." 
So  far.  the  guides.  W^  are  left  to  better 
instructors  when  the  grand  interior  is 
reached.  There  is  nothing  to  view,  except 
corruption  and  hideousness,  in  the  Hall  of 
Dead  Kings,  and  little  better  in  the  Vesti- 
liule  of  Sovereigns,  with  its  statues  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  each  seventeen  feet  high, 
all  cut  up,  the  keepers  of  the  triple  struc- 
ture say.  from  a  single  granite  block,  with 
hands  and  heads  of  marble,  crowns  of 
gilded  bronze,  and  figures  resembling,  in 
all  except  their  leanness,  those  of  the 
Caryatides.  In  the  great  court,  the 
stranger  is  confronted,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
confounded,  by  a  vastness  and  magnificence 
nowhere  else  to  be  exemplified  in  the  world 
— not  even  in  the  palace  regions  of  Agra, 
Benares,  and  Delhi.  For,  a  parallelogram 
opens  upon  him — 320  feet  long,  by  120 
feet  less  wide,  marbled,  colonnaded, 
cloistered,  partly  white,  partly  coloured,  some 
of  it  cloistered,  some  of  it  mosaiciscd — all 
intensified  in  the  highest  sense  and  meaning 
of  architectural  beauty.  There  are,  in  this 
open  space,  no  fewer  than  275  windows — 
a  barbaric  waste  of  adornment,  not  giving 
a  proportionate  degree  of  light,  because 
the  whole  design  of  the  edifice  is  one  of 
shadow.  Nevertheless,  something  like  a 
splendour  is  thrown  upon  the  entire  group 
of  palaces,  or  temples,  or  monasteries,  or 
whatever  they  m.ay  have  been  intended  to 
represent,  by  the  grand  Arabic  flat  roof, 
the     half-hidden    choii',    the    cavern-like 


arches,  and  the  perfect  distinction  of  the 
mighty  edifice  from  all  other  monuments 
approaching  it  in  glory  between  the  West 
and  the  East,  the  North  and  the  South,  of 
Europe.  The  eye  is  first  attracted,  not  by 
ornament,  but  by  the  absence  of  it — n.) 
gold  and  purple  Virgins,  no  blue  and 
gilded  Infants — all  simple  and  solemn  ;  btit 
so  far  away  from  the  present  life  of  Sp.'tin 
that  little  wonder  is  left  when  its  reigning 
King  determines  that  the  Escorial  shall  be, 
not  tomb,  or  convent,  or  oratorio,  but  a  bright 
and  monumental  Gallery  of  Art.  Already 
it  is  60,  in  a  particular  and  special  sense. 
The  chapel,  in  itself,  is  of  more  than 
Roman  magnitude — 320ft.  long,  250ft.  wide, 
and  320ft.  up  to  the  toj)  of  the  cupola,  the 
warning  and  the  stigma  over-crowning  all, 
that  "  God  alone  is  great !"  Unlike  the 
Alhambra,  the  Escorial  was  never  devoted 
to  other  than  a  Christian  purpose.  For  in 
it  there  was  no  "  last  of  the  Abencerrages  ;" 
it  has  been,  from  its  foundation,  a  Christian 
palace,  temple,  and  sepulchre,  and  is  now 
to  be  the  Vatican  of  Spain.  Yet,  long  ago, 
and  since  its  existence,  it  has  enclosed  a 
world  of  art,  with  the  red-veined  steps  of 
its  high  altar,  its  jasper  columns,  gold  and 
bronzed  based  ;  its  Cangiaqui  frescoes,  and 
its  senseless  San  Lorenzo  on  the  gridiron. 
Never  was  so  lofty  a  Christian  shrine  thus 
wantonly  degraded — with  its  gigantic  saints 
and  its  martyrs ;  its  brass  medallions 
and  pasteboard  rood  ;  its  wooden  tabernacle 
and  its  gilded  effigies  of  kings.  The  reigning 
monarch  of  Spain,  according  to  the  decree, 
intends,  however,  to  respect  the  ancient  art 
consei-ved  in  the  chambers  and  corridors 
of  the  Escorial,  while  dedicating  them  to  a 
more  exact  and  distinctive  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  arts  for  which  the  Spanish 
genius  has  so  long  and  so  superbly  been 
celebrated.  The  bronze-gilt  figures  in  the 
oratories  will  not  be  removed,  or  in  any 
way  disturbed  ;  the  painted  effigies  will  still 
kneel  at  their  grotesque  altars,  and  the 
profane  epitaphs  of  former  Spanish  monarchs 
are  to  remain,  unashamed  of  the  dust  by 
which  they  are  rebuked ;  while,  again, 
"the  statues  which  are  portraits,"  will  not 
T)e  displaced  ;  but  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  the  royal  pleasure,  even  though 
the  works  of  Giacomo  Trazzo,  Lucca 
Giordano,  and  Pelegrino  Tibaldi  are  super- 
seded with  those — the  bronze  medallions, 
the  holy  rood,  and  the  fifteen  gilt  statues 
of  Pompeio  Leone — not  to  mention  the 
Saviour  on  the  column,  and  bearing  the 
Cross,  and  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Z.  Zuccaro.  We  have  here  the  nucleus  of 
a  magnificent  Spanish  National  Gallery, 
glowing  with  Spanish  art  from  the  days 
when  Spanish  art  was  in  its  zenith,  at  its 
climax,  and,  indeed,  in  its  perfection. 
Already,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  have 
visited  the  Escorial  must  have  recognised 
on  its  walls  the  masterpieces  of  historical 
portrait-painting.  Assuredly,  we  have 
never  admired,  in  the  much-boasted  Bava- 
rian galleries,  portraits  equal  to  those  of 
Philip  II.,  the  mother  of  Philip  III.,  and 
Don  Carlos,  comparatively  modera  though 
they  are.  There  are  fifty  inferior  altars  in 
the  Escorial,  each  surmounted  by  a  pic- 
ture, which  is  not  invariably  a  portrait, 
and  archieologicaUy  interesting  as  illustra- 
tions of  armotir  and  costume.  Besides 
these,  we  have  reckoned  over  the  canopies 
of  Navarette  the  Dumb,  who  "  spoke  with 
his  pencil,"  the  Spanish  Rubens,  the 
Zuccaroi,  the  Sanchez,  and  the  Tibaldji.  It 
is  to  be  marvelled  at,  however,  how^  the 
young  King  of  Spain  can  imagine  himself 
as  possessing  a  power  to  contradict  all  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestors  by  transfiguring, 
as  it  were,  this  triple  shrino  into  a  sort  of 
commonplace  picture  and  sculpture  gallery, 
when  its  principal  traditions  are  so  kingly, 
historical,  or  sacred.  The  Relicario  itself 
must  be  removed  before  the  building  can 
be  secularised — 11  whole  bodies,  300  heads 
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— "  Hunter,"  says  j\IiuTay,  "  never  founded  a 
finer  anatomical  museum."  A  thousand 
other  points  mis^ht  be  polished  in  this  light, 
but  they  are  scai'cely  worth  keeping  in  sight. 
The  interest,  for  the  living  generation,  con- 
sists in  the  future  destination  of  the 
Escorial,  as  decreed,  in  his  bereavement, 
by  the  young  King  of  Spain.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  Spanish  monarch  s 
possess  absolute  authority  in  these  matters. 
Philip  II.  "  kept  these  precious  relics  in  515 
shrines  of  Cellini-like  plate,  some  wrought 
by  Juan  D'Arfe,  but  La  Houssaye  took  all 
the  bullion,  and  left  the  reUcs  on  the  tloor. 
These,  when  he  departed,  the  monks  col- 
lected in  baskets,  but,  in  the  confusion,  many 
of  the  labels  got  undocketed,  so  that,"  &c. 
But,  in  all  this  splendid  pillage,  there  were 
sacred  images  and  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold, 
■with  other  wonderful  works  in  the  precious 
metals  ;  yet  with  these  the  world  of  to-day 
has  little  enough  to  do ;  it  descends,  indeed, 
into  the  Royal  Tomb,  and  finds  nothing  there 
beyond  royal  tombs,  chamber-houses  of 
death,  gorgeous  and  ghastly  with  Spanish 
marble,  gilt,  and  the  customary  Golgotha 
decorations.  Then,  a  deep  vault,  with  a 
land-spring,  irrepressible,  heard  trickling 
behind  its  masonry.  Aftenvards,  as  an 
Italian  author,  copied  by  an  English  gazet- 
teer, writes,  '"  descending  again  by  a  green 
and  yellow-coloured  jasper-lined  staircase, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Panteone,"  there  is 
an  octagon,  so  many  feet  high  and  wide, 
with  crucifixes,  niches,  and  figures,  sculp- 
tured by  all  manner  of  Italian  artists, 
though  not  claimed  as  belonging  to  any 
especial  type  of  modern,  media?  7al,  or 
ancient  art.  The  resolution  of  the  young 
king,  however,  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
one  at  the  best.  The  Escorial  is  one  enor- 
mous gi-ave.  It  is  a  place  of  royal  tombs, 
although,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
legends  related  concerning  old  kings  and 
queens  of  Castile,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Sacrista,  the  Cameria,  the  Palaces,  and  the 
many  churches,  are  full  of  Christian  his- 
tory and  inspirations,  with  the  rich  dark 
stalls  of  the  chapels,  the  low  and  the  high 
stall,  the  Titian  cloisters,  and  the  Corinthian 
illustration,  wrought  in  several  varieties  of 
wood,  of  the  victory  of  San  Lepanto — with 
its  overshading  blues  and  yellows,  colossal 
books,  and  Syriac  emblems  of  silence.  The 
Escorial  is,  to  some  extent,  an  epitome 
mundi,  a  history  of  the  modern  world,  on  a 
small  scale,  with  all  its  chronicles  of  guilt 
and  misery;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that — only,  indeed,  with  the  guide- 
maker's  information — "Walkthrough  the 
royal  suite  of  nioms,  which  are  not  very 
royally  furnished.  First  visit  Don  Carlos's 
with  some  pictures  —  a  stray  piece  by 
Ribera — but  a  fly  and  a  poodle  are  most 
pointed  out.  There  is  some  good  Madrid 
tapestry  of  hunting  subjects  ;  some  china, 
some  fine  marqueterie  panelling  and  steel 
hinges  inlaid  with  gold."  Amid  all  this 
wealth  of  art,  we  find  the  Escorial  so  singu- 
larly rich  as  to  become  a  wonder  that  its 
treasures  were  never  appreciated  before.  It 
was  the  Christian  Alhambra. 


COLOTTRED  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 
IV/rUCH  as  the  subject  of  colour  in  build- 
ing  has  been  studied  of  late  years, 
we  fear  that,  in  London  at  least,  the  attempt 
to  impart  colour  to  external  architecture 
will  be  abortive.  We  have  only  to  walk 
through  Queen  Victoria-street,  Cheapside, 
or  some  of  oiu'  recent  thoroughfares,  tc 
become  convinced  of  the  non-success  of  the 
practice.  Since  the  remains  of  Northern 
Italy,  Genoa,  and  Venice  have  been  made 
known  to  architects,  all  kinds  of  essays 
have  bejn  made  in  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
and  so  on,  but  the  result  in  a  few  years 
is  the  same — the  colours  are  sombred  down 
to  the  dull  monochrome  of  a  smoke-laden 
atmosphere.     Red  brick  and  white  stone — 


a  combination  that  Mr.  Street  has  adopted 
in  the  western  front  of  his  law  offices,  and 
in   the  very  fresh   and   pleasing  chimney 
shafts  of  that  block — does  very  well  for  a 
few  years  at  the  most,  but  the  colour  soon 
becomes  subdued,  and  the  work  assumes 
the  same  blackened  hue  which  discolours 
and  sombres  down  all  our  finest  buildings. 
The  horizontal  handwork  of  red  brick  and 
stone   in  the  portion  of  the  Law  Courts 
above    referred  to  already  begins  to  lose 
something  of  its  freshness,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  contrast  between  the  materials 
will  be  lost.     But  red  and  white  jier  se  are 
not  good  colours  to    hai-monise  together. 
Red  and  black,  red  and  orange  or  brown, 
red  and  grey,  especially  the  greenish  and 
bluish  greys,   are   far   better   as  a  colour 
harmony;  architects,    however,    have    yet 
hardly  become  masters  enough  of  chromatic 
har.nony  if  we  can  judge  by  the  exterior 
displays  of  colour  in  recent  buildings.     But 
of  distasteful  combinations  the  yellow  stock 
and  light  red  brick  is  the  greatest,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  find  so  many  of   our  Board 
Schools  have  adopted    the    contrast.     In 
London   and   smoky    towns    the  red    and 
yellow  produce  a  dirty  kind  of  orange  that 
does  not  wear  well,  and  as  the  Queen  Anne 
admirers  have  gone  in  strongly  for  brick- 
work,   we    trust    for    the   future  a  little 
more  discretion  in  blending  colours  will  be 
observed.     What  looks  better  than  a  dark 
red  and  grey  brick,  found  so  frequently  in 
the   structures   of   that   period  ?  yet   it  is 
strange  to  remark  that  the  imitators  of  the 
style   have  not    taken    into    account    the 
pleasing   and   subdued    tint   of  old    brick 
buildings.     Jlr.  Waterhouse,  in   his   Pru- 
dential Offices  in  Holborn,  lately  illustrated 
by  us,  has  artistically  discarded  a  mixture 
of  colour  in  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  of 
a  deep  red,  relieved  by  dark  mortar  joints. 
In  this  building  the  roof  of  a  pleasing  green 
slate  has  been  made  to  contrast,  and  aifords 
the  proper  complement  to  the  red  brick. 
In  the  Natural  History  Museum,   by  the 
same  architect,  the  predominant  colours  of 
the  terra  cotta  are  the  warm  cream  tint  of 
the  natural  material,  and  a  bluish  grey  in 
bands   and  voussoirs.     The   efl'ect   of    the 
combination,  as  we  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  remark,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.     The 
polychromatists  have    obviously   mistaken 
the  scope  of  colom-  in  architecture.     They 
have  insisted  upon   bright  colours,    while 
the  monochromatists  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  return  to  stone  or  brick.     We  refer 
to  existing  buildings  of  the  first  kind,  to 
show  that  the  use  of  bright-coloured  mate- 
rials has  been  a  signal  failui-e  in  London 
and  most  large  towns,  and  the  architects  of 
the  buildings  themselves  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  fact.     In  this  climate 
a  variety  of  shades  of  brick  or  stone  would 
be   preferable.      One   of    the  most  recent 
attempts    to  introduce    coloured    material 
is    the   employment    of    glazed     coloured 
stoneware  by  Messrs.  Doulton  in  their  new 
buildings  at  Lambeth.     The  general  effect 
of  these  buildings  from  the  river — we  are 
1  ow  speaking  of  colour  only — is  pleasing ; 
the  eye  only  discerns  the  subdued  masses 
of  material,  but  when  we  come  within  a 
short  distance  there  is  much  that  is  crude 
and  distasteful.     We  believe  a  more  satis- 
factory result  would  have  been  achieved  if 
the  charming  shades  of  grey,  brown,  and 
blue,  which  the  material  naturally  assumes  in 
the  firing,  had  been  employed.     Some  of  the 
cornices,  bands,  diapers,  window  dressings, 
and  the  panelled  window  siUs  look  out  of 
place,  and  a  strong  conviction  grows  upon 
us  that  the  stoneware  decoration  has  been 
overdone,   and  forced   into  positions   that 
would  have  been  better  occupied  by  brick. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe  glazed 
stoneware  may  be  employed   largely  as  a 
decorative  accessory  to   brick    and    stone 
buildings,  although  its  sxiccessful  adapta- 
tion has  not  yet  been  fully  shown. 


Of  late  we  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  a 
growing  taste  for  stone.     In  the  City,  and 
the  Poultry  especially,  several  new  build- 
ings have  been  entirely  faced  with  stone 
ashlar.     Now  here  we  have  an  opening  for 
colour  of  a  less  decided  but  equally  pleas- 
ing kind.     When  we  consider  the  immense 
variety  of  Iniilding  stones,  it  is  surprising 
that  a   combination    of  them   to   produce 
variety  of  tint  has  not  been  attempted.  We 
see  here  and  there  the  Mansfield  and  other 
red  sandstones  introduced,  but  not  in  that 
general  manner  that  suggests  itself  to  us. 
The  Devonshire  marbles,  or  glass  mosaic, 
offer  themselves  as  easily  procurable  and 
cheap  kinds  of  inlay  in  panels  and  friezes. 
Then  we  have    plasters  and   stuccoes    of 
different  shades  that  might  be  pleasingly 
made  to  relieve  large  wall  surfaces  of  white 
or   red    material.     The   greenish    grey    of 
Portland  cement  may  be  made  to  harmonise 
well  with  warm-coloured  stuccoes  or  cements 
like  Roman  cement,  and  with  the  help  of 
coloured   sands    still     stronger     contrasts 
might  be  made.     In  high  roofs  much  more 
than  is  generally  attempted  can  be  accom- 
plished in  selecting  a  slate  or  a  covering 
that   makes  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
walls,  and  slate  or  tiled  roofs  might  often 
be  much  improved  by  introducing  diapers, 
bands,  and  other  ornamentation  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour   or   darker  shade.     We  note 
the    roofs  to   the   New   Law    Offices,   for 
instance.      We     have    confined    our     re- 
marks to  exterior  decoration ;  but,  of  course, 
the  architect  is  master  of  the  situation  in 
the     interior     decoration  ;    and    hero    the 
Japanese  artist,  with  his  charming  and  re- 
freshing blue  porcelain  and  painted  tiles, 
and  his  inlays  of   various    materials,   can 
teach   much.     We  are  quite  sure  that,  if 
our  external  colouring  is  to  become  an  aid 
to  our  architecture,  we  must  employ  local 
materials  that  harmonise,  rather  than  those 
that  produce  discord — shades  rather  than 
colours—  and,  secondly,  that  bright  colours, 
if  introduced  at  all,  should  be  confined  to 
details. 


A   HYDRO-GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY.* 

YYTE  have  more  than  once  urged  the 
'  '  importance  of  hydro-geological  sur- 
veys in  these  pages.  In  all  future  schemes 
of  drainage  and  water  supply,  the  assistance 
afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  water-bearing  strata,  and  the  variations 
in  the  height  of  the  water  Hne,  must  be  of 
considerable  advantage.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Building  News,  commenting  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  last  Congress  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  upon  the  water  supply  of 
towns,  we  referred  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  that  gentleman  advocated  the  value 
of  a  survey  of  this  kind  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  indicated  some  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  water-shed  basins  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Lucas  has  just 
published  two  maps  illustrating  these 
views,  showing  the  contour  lines  of  the 
artesian  system,  and  the  chalk  springs  of 
the  north-westei-n  and  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  sheets 
(numbered  2)  before  us,  comprises  Watford 
at  the  north-west  corner,  and  Enfield  on 
the  north,  embraces  the  northern  half  of 
the  metropolis,  and  takes  in  an  area  of 
21()  square  miles  in  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire,  and  Essex,  and  the 
basins  of  the  Colne,  the  Crane,  the  Brent, 
and  the  Lea.  In  this  survey  we  have  the 
areas  of  outcrop  plainly  shown  by  contour 
lines  in  red  and  yellow.  The  chalk  water 
system  is  shown  at  the  left  hand  top  corner 
of  the  map,  and  includes  Watford,  the  area 
being  hatched  a  light  blue,  while  dark  blue 
lines  indicate  the  minimum  water  contours. 


*  Hydro-Geolosrical  Survey.  Sheets  I.  and  II.   London  : 
Printed  for  the  Surrey  by  Edw.  Stanford,  Charing-cross. 
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The  wells,  dug  and  bored,  are  also  shown 
by  blue  circles.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
sheet,  however,  shows  the  artesian  system. 
The  impervious  clays  are  coloured  light 
black,  the  areas  of  overflow  by  light  and 
dark  red  and  yellow  hatchings,  indicating 
the  chalk  and  sand  springs.  The  artesian 
contours  or  planes  of  the  chalk  springs  are 
defined  by  wide  and  narrow  red  lines,  and 
the  sand-spring  contours  by  yellow  lines ; 
while  the  wells  dug  and  bored,  besides  the 
obsolete  wells  and  borings,  and  sand 
springs,  are  clearly  indicated  by  red  and 
yellow  circles.  In  the  metropolitan  area 
the  contour  lines  are  laid  down  to  represent 
the  level  of  the  water  on  Monday  morning 
when  mo.st  of  the  pumps  in  London  have 
ceased  working  for  4i>  hours.  The  area  in- 
cluded within  this  map  is  covered  by  the 
tertiary  strata,  except  the  north-west 
corner,  which  embraces  the  outcrop  of 
chalk  in  the  Colne  Valley — from  Watford 
to  Radlett.  Two  water-bearing  beds  out- 
crop— namely,  the  chalk  and  the  Bushey  | 
sand.  The  Tlianet  sand  underlies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  area,  and  these  two 
beds  of  sand  overlap  in  one  part.  Mr. 
Lucas  remarks,  in  explanation  of  this 
sheet,  "  the  key  to  the  sheet,  as  regards 
the  original  planes,  is  the  artesian  planes, 
augmented  by  the  elevated  area  of  influx 
in  the  isolated  catchment  basin  of  North 
and  South  Mimms,  and  another  similar 
point  in  Ruislip  parish,  to  both  of  which 
the  artesian  plane  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  and  the  focus  of  the  system  at 
Ordnance  Datum  in  Woolwich  Reach." 
The  metropolitan  pumpiugs  have  consider- 
ably depressed  the  planes.  Mr.  Lucas  ob- 
serves :  "  The  depression  from  this  cause 
below  the  level  of  Ordnance  Datum  occu- 
pies an  elongated  area,  whose  major  axis 
runs  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion for  18  miles,  having  for  its  foci  Reid's 
and  Meaux's  breweries,  and  whose  minor 
axis  is  about  8  miles  across." 

In  Sheet  1  we  have  •another  simOar  area 
on  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis,  includ- 
ing on  the  south  Croydon,  Sutton,  Maiden, 
Hersham,  and  Hounslow,  and  Ealing  on  the 
west.  In  the  present  sheet  (second  edition) 
a  few  yellow  lines,  denoting  the  sand  springs 
in  the  south-eastern  corner,  have  been  added. 
These  two  sheets  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able value  to  sanitary  authorities. 

As  Mr.  Lucas  observes,  the  qualitative 
stage  of  analysis  must  precede  the  quanti- 
tative. The  positions  of  the  underground 
■water-shed  ridges,  and  the  basins  they 
divide,  belong  to  the  first  of  these  stages ; 
in  the  second  or  quantitative  stage,  we 
have  to  discover  the  variation  of  the  under- 
ground reservoirs  due  to  the  fluctuation  of 
the  rainfall  absorbed.  We  take,  in  the 
language  of  the  author,  "a  dimensional 
siu-vey  of  an  aqueous  mass  of  irregular 
shape  in  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  and  in 
the  hills  around  us,  the  wells  being  our 
telescopes."  Of  course,  the  mean  quantity 
of  rain  absorbed  establishes  the  mean 
water  line,  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  heights  of  the  water  line  at  iiTegnlar 
intervals  over  a  sufiieiently  long  period, 
and  the  mean  rainfall  during  the  same 
intervals,  compared  with  the  mean  for  the 
■whole  period,  will  explain  the  differences  of 
the  observations.  Upon  this  system  Mr. 
Lucas  has  assigned  to  each  position  of  the 
■water  line  in  the  chalk  its  appropriate 
quantitative  value,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  on  the  chalk  water 
system.  The  yield  of  an  area,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  with 
a  given  depression  of  water  line,  has  also 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Lucas,  whose  observa- 
tions have  been  condiicted  with  much  care 
and  skill. 

We  take  these  mappings  out  of  the  sub- 
teiTanean  reservoirs  to  be  a  step  towards  a 
con-ect  and  scieijtific  knowledge  of  our 
■water  resources,  and,  if  Government  would 


undertake  a  complete  survey  of  our  water- 
slied  areas  upon  a  similar  plan,  we  are 
sure  much  money  would  be  saved  that  is 
now  spent  on  fruitless  schemes  of  water 
companies,  while  future  works  would  be 
imdertaken  with  a  better  prospect  of  success. 
The  scale  of  the  maps  before  lis  is  Gin.  to 
•t  miles.  One  of  the  most  useful  features 
in  them  is  the  demarcation  of  the  areas 
of  overflow  which  are  shown  by  the  lighter 
tints ;  and  if  these  only  had  been  recorded 
the  maps  would  have  possessed  much  value 
to  all  sanitary  authorities  and  hydraulicians. 
But  the  information  they  offer  of  the  areas 
of  the  water  basins,  and  their  use  in  the 
economical  distribution  of  water,  is  of  even 
greater  consequence. 


ROYAL    AECILEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE. 

VISIT    TO    NORTHAMPTOJf. 

[fkom  our  own  keporter.] 
'T'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Archajo- 
J-  logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  being  held  in  the  county  town  of 
Northampton,  the  head-quarters  being  at  the 
new  Guildhall,  erected  14  years  since  from  Mr. 
E.  W.  Godwin's  designs,  and  illustrated  by  us 
at  the  time.  In  this  town  is  an  excellent  per- 
manent museum,  rich  in  Roman  urns  and 
pottery,  found  at  Northampton,  Castor,  Daven- 
try,  Towcester,  and  other  parts  of  the  county, 
earthen  vessels,  and  armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
ancient  shoes  and  other  specimens  of  local 
manufactures,  portraits,  &c.  In  this  room  was 
also  arranged  a  temporary  exhibition,  lent  by 
patrons  and  members  of  the  Institute — these 
including  a  very  fine  series  of  water-colour 
sketches  of  churches,  castles,  and  monastic 
buildings  in  the  country,  numbering  over  120, 
about  70  of  these  being  the  work  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Petit,  and  the  others  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Law,  of  Northampton.  Amongst  other  exhibits 
were  a  large  collection  of  prehistoric  flint  and 
bone  implements,  from  the  eastern  counties, 
lent  by  Mr.  Sharp ;  and  Roman  and  Saxon  re- 
mains lately  found  at  Duston  ;  bronze  fibula; 
and  buckles,  lately  found  at  Irchester  Camp, 
and  shown  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker;  a  walrus  tusk, 
beautifully  carved  as  a  drinking-horn,  said  to 
be  of  the  eleventh  century ;  limoge  enamel 
plaque  and  erozier,  a  staff  with  open  beaten 
silver  head,  used  by  Lord  Compton  as  constable 
of  the  Tower,  temp.  Charles  II.,  aU  lent  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  a  Holbein  portrait 
of  Catherine  Parr,  and  contemporary  portraits 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  all  painted 
on  wood  panels,  and  lent  by  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Kettering ;  tessera;  from  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
gilt  on  face,  and  other  fragments  of  mosaic 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  Roman  statuettes,  an 
early  watch,  mediaeval  keys  and  buckles,  and 
carved  pearl  shells,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Mulliager, 
of  Northampton ;  early  manuscripts  and  printed 
books,  casts  from  mediaeval  seals  relating  to 
the  county,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Ready.  The 
loan  collection  was  not  so  large  as  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  an 
interesting  character. 

TUESDAY. 

THE    PUBLIC    RECEPTION 

of  the  Institute  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Northampton  took  place  in  the  CouncU 
Chamber  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  President 
(Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide)  having  taken  the 
chair,  the  Town  Clerk  read  an  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  it  was  remarked  that  "  our  town 
and  neighbourhood  exhibit  many  interesting 
architectural  remains,  churches,  chapels,  man- 
sions, and  memorials  of  the  past  which  will 
well  repay  the  investigations  of  the  historian 
and  the  antiquarian."  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
Thomas  Tebbutt)  added  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come, and  the  President  replied,  alluding  to  the 
many  associations,  historical  and  constitutional, 
connected  with  the  county  and  its  capital,  and 
to  the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hartshorne.  Other 
addresses  were  presented  from  the  archdeacon 
and  clergy,  and  from  the  N.jrthamptonshire 
and  Rutland  Architectural  Society,  reference 
being  made  in  the  latter  to  the  restorations 
carried  out    in  many  of    the  churches,   and  I 


I  inviting  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  o£ 
I  those  yet  unrestored. 

Lord  Alwtne  Compton  then  took  the  char 

and  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  dea  t 

with 

THE    RESTORATION    QUESTION. 

1  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
the  ancient  buildings  had  been  restored  at 
a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  This 
j  work  was  now  called  little  else  than  destruction 
I  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
I  Buildings.  No  doiiljt  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  assertion.  Workmen  liked  a  good  job, 
with  finished  and  complete  work.  They  prefer 
I  spick-and-span  novelties  to  crumbUng  stones. 
I  Thus  rich  mouldings  are  sometimes  simplified 
by  being  cut  down,  and  even  where  the  old 
work  is  copied  much  of  the  beauty  is  gone  and 
its  spirit  missing.  While  to  the  arch.'eologist 
an  unrestored  church  is  a  special  delight,  yet 
when  it  was  contended  that  no  improvement 
must  be  attempted,  and  nothing  added,  this  is 
felt  surely  to  be  a  mistake.  The  suggestion  that 
if  a  church  is  too  small  or  is  inconvenient  that 
— instead  of  adapting,  it  should  be  banded  and 
tied  together  and  abandoned,  and  a  fresh  one 
built  by  the  side,  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
argued.  The  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the 
face  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  simple 
loss  from  cultivation  of  the  few  acres  of 
ground  covered  by  ancient  monuments  was 
sullicient  to  show  its  impracticability,  and  that 
no  response  would  come  to  the  appeal  to  build 
the  suggested  new  churches  except  from  the 
small  band  of  members  of  this  society,  and  the 
buildings  so  preserved  would  soon  fall  into 
hopeless  decay.  They  had  for  study  during 
these  meetings  two  examples  of  restoration 
which  he  thought  went  far  to  vindicate  restora- 
tion when  duly  carried  out,  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  it.  St.  Sepulchre's  was  one  of  the  few 
circular  English  churches.  It  had  been  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  GUbert,  then  Mr.  Scott,  work, 
ing  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Architectural  Society,  and  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  antiquary  would  find  the 
building  more  worthy  attention  than  before. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  exact 
circular  church  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  but  many 
features  previously  concealed  were  now  exhi- 
bited. The  other  example  was  in  some  respects 
more  remarkable — that  of  the  Queen's  Cross. 
Many  of  these  proofs  of  Edward  I.'s  conjugal 
affection  had  perished  from  decay.  This  at 
Northampton  remained  in  consequence  of  three 
successful  restorations.  In  1713  it  was  restored 
by  the  county  magistrates,  and  again  it  was  re- 
paired in  1762,  and  lastly  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  by  Blore,  the  architect.  A  more 
crucial  example  of  the  good  or  evil  of  restora- 
tion could  hardly  be  imagined  than  this  cross. 
The  dates  of  the  threefold  restorations  were 
enough  to  frighten  an  antiquary.  Queea 
Anne's  time,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
respect  to  furniture,  was  not  a  Gothic  era — 1702 
was  a  period  of  taste  not  yet  mastered,  and 
Blore's  work  did  not  always  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment.  Yet  when  Mr.  Law,  stirred  up 
by  the  bitter  words  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
Archa;ological  Association  16  years  ago,  ex. 
amined  minutely  and  carefully  the  cross,  he 
found  the  restorations  had  been  so  carefully 
done  that  but  for  the  difference  in  the  stones 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  new  work 
from  the  old,  and  all  the  most  singular  features 
in  the  design,  which  had  been  attributed  to 
Blore,  existed  in  the  original  work.  Thanks, 
therefore,  to  several  generations  of  restorations. 
Queen's  Cross  remains  as  it  was  when  first 
erected,  nothing  being  wanted  except  the 
termination,  which,  in  a  true  spirit  of  conserva- 
tive restoration,  was  left  imperfect  by  Blore. 
These  instances,  and  there  were  in  the  county 
many  other  restorations  carried  out  with  equal 
care,  he  thought  a  fair  answer  to  the  attacks 
on  restorers  generally.  The  protection  against 
mistakes  in  restoration  could  be  afforded  in  a 
twofold  way — first  in  the  more  accurate  taste  and 
the  greater  esteem  for  old  work  diffused  by  this 
and  kindred  societies,  and  secondly  by  the  pre- 
servation of  records  of  what  existed  prior  to 
restoration  being  undertaken.  Both  these  pur- 
poses would,  he  thought,  be  furthered  if  all 
archa^-'logists  and  architects  would  work 
together.  To  this  end  he  suggested  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Arehceological  Institute  and 
Association,  the  affiliation  to  the  one  great  body 
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of  all  county  associations  formed  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  the  lakinff  of  united  action  with 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  other  societies. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  for  his 
address,  which  was  full  of  suggestions. 
Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  he  would 
admit  that  restoration  was  necessary  in  many 
cases,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  process  had 
been  carried  on  wag  so  outrageous  in  many 
cases  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  many  old 
monuments. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pakkek,  C.B.,  thought  none  of 
those  who  objected  to  restoration  would  like  to 
retain  in  our  churches  the  donkey  boxes  and 
boarded-up  windows  of  the  last  century.  He 
wished  the  society  referred  to  would  carry  on 
its  duties  with  more  discretion.  He  had  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  secretary, 
asking  if  he  would  complain  of  the  work  that 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Jones  at 
Bradford-on-Avon.  Now  Mr.  Jones  had  found 
the  ancient  church  at  Bradford  30  or  40  years 
ago  divided  into  three  or  four  cottages;  he 
bought  these  up,  and  bit  by  bit  cleansed  and 
restored  it,  under  the  supervision  of  a  strong 
committee,  and  with  an  able  clerk  of  works. 
The  members  were  then  invited  by  the  Mayor 
to  luncheon  in  the  lecture-hall.  Gold-street,  and 
subsequently  visited 

ST.  teter's  chuech. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pakkek,  C.B.,  delivered  a  lecturette 
in  the  church,  describing  the  edifice  as  of  the 
finest  and  latest  period  of  Norman,  principally 
erected  about  1100,  just  prior  to  the  change  in 
style.  The  narrow  north  and  south  arches, 
covered  with  banded  mouldings,  were  very 
characteristic  of  the  date  he  assigned.  Although 
at  first  sight  easily  understood,  further  in- 
quiry showed  several  points  of  dilBculty.  The 
chief  of  these  was,  that  neither  the  east  nor 
west  end  existed  as  originally  designed.  The 
east  end  was  destroyed  long  since,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  last  two  bays 
were  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott- 
very  good  and  quiet  work  of  its  kind,  but  not  a 
reproduction,  for  the  old  church,  he  tliought, 
ended  in  an  apse.  The  windows  in  the  side 
walls  were  of  Henry  Vril.'s  time,  inserted  into 
the  thick  Norman  w.alls,  and  the  clerestory  was 
original ;  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  very 
peculiar.  Trees  existed  where  a  wooden  screen 
had  divided  the  church  into  nave  and  chancel, 
just  where  the  present  pulpit  stood,  and  it 
seemed  that  a  commencement  was  made  in 
Norman  tiuies  of  vaulting  the  side  aisles— a 
work  never  completed;  the  nave  had  then  a 
flat  roof,  and  not  the  present  barrel  vault.  As 
to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  beautiful  as  it 
was,  it  was  a  rebuilding,  executed,  probably,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  materials  being 
taken  from  the  apse,  or  more  likely,  as  the 
work  appeared  to  be  of  still  later  Norman 
character  than  the  main  building  of  an  old 
chantry  destroyed  at  the  Eefor.,iation.  Mr. 
Parker  pointed  to  the  windows  of  bhe  south  aisle 
wall,  cut  through  by  the  tower  in  support,  and 
said  the  deep  threc-membered  tower  arch,  rich 
and  beautiful  as  it  was,  had  been  evidently 
rebuilt,  and  that  not  quite  perfectly. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  Mr.  Fair- 
less  Barber  suggesting  that  the  base  of 
tower  is  original,  and  that  it  forms  a  central 
point  in  the  church  as  was  usual  in  Norman 
buildings ;  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  distinct 
breadth  between  nave  and  chancel.  Several 
members  said  the  west  face  of  the  tower  had 
never  been  built  in.  Mr.  Sharp  thought  the 
tower-arch  was  diagonally  that  at  the  entrance 
to  apsidal  chancel.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  con- 
tended that  the  aisles  had  never  been  vaulted, 
for  there  was  no  room.  Mr.  Parker  added 
that  the  capitals  of  the  arcades,  adorned  with 
interlaced  carving,  were  formerly  covered  with 
whitewash,  but  were  cleansed  by  Miss  Baker, 
sister  of  the  county  historian,  who  most 
carefully  scr.%ped  the  work  with  a  bone  paper- 
knife  ;  this  labour  of  love  occupied  the  leisure 
of  several  years,  and  set  an  example  to  ladies 
which  might  be  followed  with  advantage.  The 
members  then  viewed  the  extension  of  the 
church,  further  discussion  taking  place  as  to 
the  west  tower.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  the    lower    part    was  a  re-biulding   (all 


agreed  that  the  upper  stage,  which  is  of  a 
different  and  more  ruddy  stone,  was  compara. 
tively  modern),  but  the  date  at  which  this  was 
executed  was  not  agreed  upon.  The  circular 
buttresses  at  the  angles  which  are  tied  across 
the  face  of  the  tower  by  string  courses  of 
mortar  mouldings,  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Parker  and  others  to  be  as  late  as  Henry 
VIII. 's  time;  Messrs.  Lane,  Fairless  Barber, 
and  others  said  there  were  no  authenticated 
examples  of  such  a  treatment  so  recent.  The 
richly-ornamented  head*  over  west  doorway 
is  later  than  that  of  the  tower-arch ;  the 
members  of  the  former  may  originally,  it  was 
suggested,  have  been  recessed  as  the  other  is, 
but  are  now  on  the  same  plane,  and  flush  with 
wall  surface.  The  carving  of  the  voussoirs  and 
caps  throughout  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  examples  of  Norman  work  remaining. 

the  castle 
wag  next  visited.  It  occupies  a  quadrangular 
raised  site,  overlooking  a  branch  of  the  river 
Nene.  The  remains  are  very  scanty,  and  are 
confined  to  a  low  line  of  rough  masonry 
inclosing  the  inner  valley,  and  on  the  side  next 
the  stream  a  postern  gate,  with  acutely  pointed 
archway  of  three  well-recessed  members,  and 
curtain  on  inner  side.  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  exhibited 
photographs  of  the  bastion,  and  large  columns 
uncovered  and  destroyed  for  the  use  of  the 
materials  in  building  a  few  years  since.  All 
the  remains  appear  to  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  lith  century.  Kegret  was  expressed  at 
the  statement  that  the  site  has  been  sold  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  Eailway  Company, 
who  propose  to  level  it  and  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  to  erect  thereon  a  large  goods  station. 

QUEEN  Eleanor's  cross. f 
Mr.  E.  F.  Law  minutely  described  the  me- 
morial, and  pointed  out  the  traces  of  the  three 
restorations,  arguing  that  no  material  damage 
had  been  caused  by  these.  The  oval  enclosure 
on  Huntsbury  or  Himsborough  Hill,  known  as 
Daneg'  Camp,  was  algo  inspected,  and  the  valla 
and  ditch  were  traced.  St.  John's  Hospital  was 
visited  on  the  return  journey.  The  building  is 
a  plain  stone  structure  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  consists  of  the  common  hall  and  "dormi- 
tories above  it.  The  chapel  is  of  the  latest 
period  of  Decorated  Gotliic,  and  there  are 
several  fragments  of  stained  glass  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  probable 
this,  like  the  castle  ruins,  is  likely  to  be  re- 
moved, to  make  room  for  an  extension  of  the 
Midland  Railway. 

sectional  meetings. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  sections  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  John  Evans  delivered 
the  opening  address  of  the  section  of  antiqui- 
ties, of  which  he  is  president.  In  this  he 
sketched  the  history  and  growth  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  passing  on  to  consider  the  antiquities 
of  the  county,  sviggosted  that  palseolithic  re- 
mains would  probably  reward  the  research  into 
the  gravel  distributed  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
Nene.  The  Roman  occupation  of  the  district 
was  referred  to,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
local  inintings  of  coins  during  that  period,  and 
some  fine  pieces  of  money  of  late  Roman  date 
were  exhibited. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  read  a  paper  in  the  his- 
torical section  on  "  The  Nene  Valley  as  a  Roman 
Frontier."  He  traced  the  lines  of  camps  from 
Irchester  northwards,  at  wliich  Roman  coins  or 
otlier  relics  have  been  found  on  the  high 
grounds  along  the  line  of  the  river  Nene,  and 
showed  that  these  occur  at  intervals  of  about 
seven  miles  apart,  and  urged  that  the  Nene 
was  the  "  Antona  "  of  Tacitus,  which  Tacitus 
speaks  of  as  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  of 
Osterius  from  the  unsubdued  natives  on  the 
west.  The  etymology  of  Northants,  the  North 
Antone  Scire  of  Domesday,  was  minutely  in- 
vestigated. A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  M.  H.  Bloxam  and  J.  T.  Burgess  con- 
troverted Mr.  Baker's  theory  as  to  the  lines 
protected  by  the  Nene  Valley  camps,  and  stated 
tliat  they  formed  part  of  a  much  larger  scheme 
of  defence  running  throughout  the  midlands  of 
England. 
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WEDNESDAY. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  a 
circuit  of    about   a   score    miles   by   carriage, 
through  an  upland  district  on  the  north-west 
and  north  of  head-quarters. 

harlestone  church. 
Where  the  first  halt  was  made,  has  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  dates  of  the  erection  of 
nave  and  chancel  are  known.  The  tower  is 
square  and  Early  English,  and  was  raised  prior 
to  1294.  The  chancel  was  re-built,  we  learn 
from  an  MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection, 
British  Museum,  by  Richard  de  Hette,  then  the 
rector,  in  1320,  who  also  re-erected  the  nave  in 
1325 — statements  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
on  De  Hette's  tomb  in  the  south  aisle.  The  edi- 
fice is  large,  and  executed  in  the  local  red  oolite. 
It  is  a  good  type  of  a  Decorated  church,  with, 
north  and  south  aisles,  vigorous  mouldings, 
and  reticulated  tracery  in,  and  hood  mouldings 
to,  the  windows.  The  octagonal  columns  of  the 
south  aisle  are  slightly  fluted — a  peculiarity 
also  noticeable  at  Brington  Church,  the  one 
next  visited.  Among  the  15th  century  in. 
sertions  are  some  of  the  south  aisle  windows 
and  a  clerestory  on  either  side,  and  the  rich 
sedilia  and  piscina.  The  church  was  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  replaced  the 
cnspings  to  windows  from  portions  built  up  in 
the  walls.  Some  discussion  took  place  with 
reference  to  two  low  windows  or  "  hagioscopes  " 
at  the  angles  of  chancel  and  nave,  which  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker  regarded  as  lepers'  windows, 
whereas  Mr.  Bloxam  and  others  considered 
they  were  simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
"  utter  communion."  It  was  elicited  that  these 
were  blocked  up  (probably  since  the  Reforma- 
tion) till  opened  out  during  the  recent  restora- 
tion. The  Eev.  Prebendary  Venables,  of 
Lincoln,  raised  a  protest  against  the  removal 
from  the  wall  of  a  memorial  tablet  to  an  in- 
cumbent who  died  so  recently  as  1808,  to  the 
small  crypt  beneath  chancel,  and  maintained 
that,  however  incongruous  in  style,  it  should 
not  have  been  hidden  from  sight. 
althorpe  house. 
The  seat  of  the  Spencer  family,  was  next  seen 
It  is  an  unpretending  fabric,  U-shaped,  and 
cased  with  white  brick,  with  Classic  pilasters, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
now  closed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  builders 
for  alterations,  and  only  one  gallery  could  be 
entered.  In  this  long  roum  were  arranged  a 
series  of  portraits  and  a  selection  of  books  from 
Earl  Spencer's  library  of  33,000  volumes — pro- 
bably the  finest  private  collection  in  existence. 
The  books  exhibited  to  the  members  are  of  the 
earliest  period  of  printed  works,  including 
several  works  by  Caxton  and  "Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  a  Biblia  Paupera,  with  some  of  the 
block  pictures  of  which  it  is  composed  coloured, 
and  the  famous  block  book,  "  St.  Christopher,' 
in  which  the  imprinted  date  MCCCCXXIIL, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error,  as  it  is  much 
anterior  to  any  other.  Most  of  the  works 
shown  are  beautifully  bound,  some  in  velvet 
and  gold,  and  several  contain  well-painted  illu- 
minations.    Just  outside  the  park  is 

great  brington  church. 
It  has  a  large  double-aisled  nave  and  west 
tower,  both  of  the  latest  type  of  Early  English, 
with  some  windows  and  clerestory  inserted  by 
the  first  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  died  1522,  by 
whom  the  chancel  was  also  rebuilt.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  sixteenth-century  works  (which 
are  extremely  good  for  so  late  a  period)  were 
designed  by  Thomas  Heritage,  presented  to  the 
living  in  KjlS  ;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  surveyor  of  that  King's  work  at 
Westminster.  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  West- 
minster Abber  is  attributed  to  Heritage.  In 
the  chancel  are  a  series  of  monuments  of  the 
Spencers,  chiefly  of  the  Late  Tudor,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Early  Renaissance  character,  and 
much  resembling,  in  their  canopies,  sup- 
ported on  columns,  four-post  beds,  the  odd  re- 
semblance being  heightened  by  the  effigies 
on  the  comb  slabs.  The  treatment  of  these 
monuments,  and  the  costumes  of  the  recumbent 
figures,  afford  an  instructive  series  of  dated 
examples  of  the  transition  of  architectural 
fashion  from  Gothic  to  Free  Classic.  The 
earlier  monuments  are  of  marble,  decorated  in 
colour,  and  embellished  with  heavy  pendants, 
pyramids,  globes,  obelisks,  and  like  features. 
Classic  allusions  being  introduced  to  the  later 
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onea.  One  of  the  most  interestintj  examples  is 
that  of  the  third  Sir  John  Spencer  (ol.it  1500) ; 
it  was  designed  by  John  Thorpe,  and  has  a  lofty 
canopy,  with  under  surface  broken  into  em- 
bossed compartments,  and  supported  upon 
square  alabaster  piers,  and  blue  marble  columns, 
the  former  covered  with  incised  ornament. 
Although  over-elaborated,  the  work  exhibits 
much  of  the  characteristic  fancy  of  Thorpe's 
work,  and  has  some  traces  of  Italian  feeling, 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  tradition  of 
its  identity  with  John  of  Padua.  The  most 
recent  memorials  of  the  Spencers  include  figures 
executed  by  Flaxman  and  NoUekens,  and  a 
bust  by  Chantry,  and  on  north  side  of  chancel 
a  five-sided  ch.apel  of  Tudor  type  wa.i  thrown 
out  by  the  last  earl  in  184tj.  In  the  chancel  is 
a  slab  to  the  memory  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
died  1010,  said  to  be  the  last  English  ancestor 
of  George  Washington ;  it  shows  the  family 
arms  as  three  mallets  and  two  bars  in  chief, 
impaling  a  chevron  between  three  covered  cups. 
In  the  nave  is  a  brass  to  Robert,  father  of  the 
above  Lawrence  Washington,  showing  the  same 
bearings  in  chief,  and  it  was  stated  that  they 
appeared  on  George  Washington's  seal,  and  so 
suggested  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes"  of  the 
United  States  :  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  church 
has  other  features  of  interest,  notably  the  many 
fragments  of  15th  and  16th  century  stained 
glass,  the  well-carved  oak  bench  heads  and  ends, 
■some  of  them  like  altar  raUs,  decorated  with 
stencilling,  while  outside  is  a  1-lth  century 
<M,nopied  recess,  containing  a  priest's  effigy. 
Just  outside  the  churchyard  is  a  shaft  of  14th 
•century  cross,  12ft.  in  height,  and  elevated  on 
lofty  pedestal  and  three  steps  ;  the  termination 
is  modern. 

Passing  East  Haddon  Church,  a  14th  century 
building  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Law,  of 
IMorthampton,  the  site  of 

HOLDENBT    HOUSE 

was  the  next  halting-place.  The  house  was  re- 
tuilt  for  Chancellor  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
from  the  designs  of  John  Thorpe  (see  articles 
and  illustration  in  our  last  vol.),  and  after- 
wards became  a  royal  palace.  In  it  Charles  I. 
became  virtually  a  prisoner  for  five  months  in 
164G-7,  and  from  thence  he  was  removed  by 
Cornet  Joyce  to  Hinchinbrook,  and  deprived  of 
the  last  semblance  of  personal  liberty.  Hol- 
denby  was  sold  in  1050  to  one  Baynes,  M.P.  for 
Leeds,  who,  anticipating  the  Restoration, 
prudently  demolished  the  palace  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials,  with  the  exception  of  two  large 
gateways  at  the  sides  of  the  green  court  and  a 
sunk  portion  of  the  offices  at  the  back  of  the 
■second  quadrangle,  in  which  he  lived.  These 
were  re-assumed  by  the  Crown  ten  years  later, 
and  now  belong  to  the  Clifden  family.  The 
farmhouse  was  restored  two  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Slater,  and  now  forms  the  residence  of 
the  Viscountess  Clifden.  The  spacious  gate- 
ways, now  quite  isolated  from  other  masonry, 
are  of  red  and  grey  stone  from  Harlestone  and 
Walford,  and  each  has  on  them  the  date  1083 
carved  in  relief  in  twisted  scrollwork.  Little 
remains  of  Thorpe's  work  in  the  house,  except 
some  rough  external  masonry  and  a  chimney- 
place.  The  chimneys  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
coupled  at  the  top,  and  are  very  good  examples. 
Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  has  ascertained  by 
measurement  that  the  same  templates  were 
used  for  the  mouldings  of  chimneys  and  win- 
dows at  both  Holdenby  and  Kirby.  The  house 
is  again  filled  with  paintings,  tapestry,  and 
china,  but  these  treasures  have  little  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  older  building.  In  the 
garden  is  the  top  of  one  of  "  the  very  high 
pyramids  of  stone,"  formerly  accounted  the 
wonders  of  Holdenby;  these  were  painted  with 
the  arms  of  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
on  this  apex  can  be  deciphered  those  of  the 
the  t'itzwalters  and  Bouchers. 

HOI.DENBT   CHTJECH, 

Which  cl  isely  adjoins  the  house,  is  chiefly  of  the 
Late  Decorated  period,  and  was  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  ten  years  since.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  upon  Sir  Henry  Dryden's  designs  in 
1848,  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Sutton.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  Renaissance  screen 
now  dividing  chancel  from  nave,  which  was 
brought  from  the  chapel  of  Holdenby  House. 
It  is  carved  in  oak,  and  is  heavy  in  composition, 
with  a  superposed  arch  above  the  principal  one. 


and  adorned  with  a  Medusa's  head,  couchant 
lions,  hrtlf-clad  Roman  warriors,  and  other  in- 
congruous Bub.iects.  The  south  aisle  is  very 
wide,  but  the  whole  church  suffers  from  want  of 
light. 

SPBATTON  CHUKCH. 
In  this  building,  also  restored  by  Sir  6. 
Scott,  there  is  much  Transitional  Norman  work 
in  the  doorways  and  arcaded  work  on  the  lower 
stages  of  tower.  Above  this  arcading,  which  is 
of  tiie  time  of  Henry  II.,  another  stage  and  a 
fine  broach  spire,  with  open  lights,  were  added 
in  the  14th  century.  The  north  arcade  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  tower  ;  that  on  the  south  side 
is  Decorated.  Near  a  north  chantry  is  an  altar 
tomb  bearing  the  elVigy  of  St.  John  Swinford, 
died  Ki71,  executed  in  Chellaston  alabaster, 
and  wearing  a  bassinet  chain  armour,  and  the 
SS.  collar — the  latter  said  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne 
to  be  the  earliest  sculptured  example  in  England 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  octagonal  shaft  of  a 
cross  10ft.  in  height  and  3Sin.  in  girth  at  base 

BRIXWOETH    CHURCH. 

This  well-known  and  oft-illustrated  edifice 
was  the  last  one  visited.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  thin  bricks  used 
in  its  construction,  partly  as  voussoirs  to  circular 
arches,  over  nave  windows,  and  over  doorways, 
now  walled  up,  and  partly  as  window  coursing 
with  rubble,  and  in  herring-boning.  Mr. 
A.  Hartshorne  has  remarked  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  "  long  and  short  work,"  as  in  most  of 
the  reputedly  Saxon  churches.  During  the  re- 
storations effected  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Eev. 
C.  P.  Watkins,  assisted  by  Mr.  Slater,  this  use 
of  thin  bricks  was  further  revealed ;  the 
square  chancel  of  Henry  VI. 's  time,  figured  in 
Britton's  and  Rickman's  views,  was  removed, 
and  a  polygonal  apse  substituted  on  the  old 
foundations ;  several  of  the  western  bays  on  the 
south  side  and  one  bay  on  the  north  were  re- 
built, and  the  lancet  or  square-headed  windows 
replaced  by  others  of  circular  form.  On  the 
west  face  of  the  tower  is  a  projecting  turret, 
circular  in  form,  containing  the  belfry  stairs  ; 
above  this  tower,  which  is  Late  Norman  in 
character,  has  been  added  a  Decorated  stage 
and  broach  spire.  A  few  feet  beyond  the 
modern  apse  is  a  well-like  round  inclosure  of 
masonry  forming  an  ambulatory.  Mr.  Parker 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bricks  in  the 
arches  were  of  Roman  origin,  and  of  the  third 
century,  as  within  the  mortar  six  of  them  go  to 
the  foot.  He  thought  that  the  structure  might 
have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and  not  as 
had  often  been  stated,  by  the  Saxons,  even  to 
the  clerestory,  although  the  latter  was  set  back 
nearly  a  foot  to  allow  of  the  abutment  of  aisles. 
He  directed  notice  to  the  extreme  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  to  the  basilioan  plan,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  tower  was  added  in  the  11th 
century,  and  was  built  upon  a  porch  with  four 
archways,  as  at  Monkwearmouth  and  Holy 
Trinity,  Colchester ;  the  west  turret  was 
slightly  later.  The  apse  was  undoubtedly 
Christian,  and  not  Roman.  The  vicar 
(the  Eev.  Mr.  Gedge)  exhibited  a  plan  of 
the  building  and  of  the  foundations  ;  these 
indicate  a  nave  of  four  bays,  60ft.  x  30ft., 
with  traces  of  north  and  south  aisles,  Sft.  6in. 
in  clear,  parallel  throughout  with  this  and  the 
chancel,  30ft.  x  30ft.,  and  at  the  east  end  a 
polygonal  apse,  with  circular  enclosure  beyond. 
He  asked  whether  this  might  not  have  been  a 
fourth-century  Roman  basilica,  and  called 
attention  to  an  eagle  sculptured  in  stone 
found  in  the  walls,  and  to  the  Roman  bronze 
swords  and  coins  turned  up  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  the  entrenchments  near  by.  It 
was  singular  that  they  were  now  in  a  building 
of  the  exact  proportions  and  size  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  taking  the  cubit  as  ISin.  Mr.  Bloxam 
attributed  the  building  to  the  eighth  century, 
when  there  w.is  evidence  to  prove  it  existed  as 
a  cell  to  Redehampstead  (Peterborough) 
monastery.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Micklethwaite 
asked  where  such  a  population  as  could  need 
a  Roman  hall  of  justice  of  those  dimensions 
could  have  resided,  whereas  as  a  monastic 
chapel  its  erection  was  easy  to  understand.  Mr. 
Sharp  said  both  the  swords  and  the  pottery 
were  British,  not  Roman.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of 
Dowlais,  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Roman  remains  ;  they  had  them  before  their 
eyes  in  the  bricks,  and  these  must  have  been 
found  close  by  from  the  quantity  of  the  material 
used.    The  proportions  were  not  those  of  any 


basilica — the  bnilding  was  too  long  and  too 
deep,  and  the  narrow  apsidal  arch  would  pre- 
vent the  judge  from  seeing  or  hearing.  The 
workmanship  was  also  too  rough,  and  the 
arches  did  not  r.idi.ate  properlv.  Undoubtedly 
the  building  was  erected  for  Christian  worship 
from  Roman  materials  found  near  by.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  generally  accepted 
opinion,  and  the  members  then  examined 
a  small  reliqjiary  of  stone,  of  Early  Eng- 
lish period,  and  the  s^-ulptured  eagle.  The 
several  alterations  could,  Mr.  Bloxam  said, 
be  e.asily  detected  by  the  different  cla.sse3 
of  stone  employed,  as  well  as  by  the  minor 
differences  in  the  work.  Chief  stress  was  laid 
on  the  most  recent  reparation — that  effected  by 
Mr.  Blore,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Baker, 
the  county  historian,  and  Miss  Baker — and  it 
w.as  sought  to  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
the  drawings,  that  for  the  tracery  in  the  tym- 
panum of  the  lowest  story,  and  especially  for 
the  debased  ogee  member,  which  had  been 
denounced  as  innovations,  there  was  not  only 
authority  in  other  stones  built  into  the  cross, 
but  also  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Northflect  church,  the  east  window  of  Stratford 
St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  the  Chapter  House,  Wells 
Cathedral,  and  other  buildings  of  a  con- 
temporary date,  now  set  into  the  wall  by  the 
beautiful  Norman  south  door;  this  figure, 
which  measures  18in.  by  12in.,  and  represents 
a  bird  with  four  expanded  wings,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  be  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  not  Roman. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  E.  F.  Law  read  a 
paper  on 

NORTHAMPTON  QUEEN'S  CROSS. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
ancient  engravings  of  the  memorial,  and  by 
measured  drawings  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Law 
and  his  sons,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Irvine, 
formerly  one  of  Sir  Gil'oert  Scott's  clerks  of 
works.  In  his  paper  Mr.  Law  defended  the 
restorations  of  1713,  1762,  and  1836,  as  in  the 
main  faithful  and  true.  As  to  the  probable 
termination  of  the  cross,  Mr.  Law  said  the 
broken  shaft  now  forming  the  top  was  added 
by  Mr.  Blore,  in  place  of  a  Maltese  cross  placed 
there  in  the  last  century,  for  which  no  autho- 
rity could  be  shown.  The  building  accounts 
showed  that  the  cross  was  built  from  the  design 
by  one  John  de  Bello,  and  that  William  de  Ire- 
land, "  inaugurator,"  was  paid  .£6  33.  4d.  for 
"  five  images  :"  four  yet  remained  in  the  niches 
surrounding  the  cross,  and  there  was  no  other 
place  for  the  fifth  than  the  summit.  Glowing 
reference  was  made  to  the  serenity  and  purity  of 
these  conventional  representations  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  Mr.  Law  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  repro- 
duce the  crowning  figure. 

THURSDAY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  was 
held  in  the  morning. 

An  excursion  by  rail  was  subsequently  made 
to  Wellingborough,  and  from  thence  by  road 
to  Irchester  camp  and  church,  to  Rushden 
church,  and  to  Higham  Ferrars,  where  the 
party  divided — one  section  visiting  the  fine 
churches  of  Raunds,  Stanwick,  Irthlingborough, 
and  Finedon,  and  returning  to  Welling- 
borough ;  the  other  making  Thrapston  a  fresh 
centre  for  the  afternoon,  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Islip  .and  Lowick  churches,  and  to  Drayton 
House. 

To-day  (Friday)  sectional  meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  the  morning,  afterwards  the  Round 
Church  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St.  Giles's  Church 
will  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a  general 
perambulation  of  the  town  ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  members  will  proceed  by  road  to 
Earl's  Barton  church.  Castle  Ashby,  Whiston 
and  Cogenhoe  churches,  returning  by  rail  from 
Rockingham  station.  The  programme  for 
Saturday  includes  an  excursion  by  rail  to 
Kettering,  and  from  thence  by  road  to  Roth- 
well,  Rushton  Hall  tri.ingular  lodge  and 
church,  Gcddington  Cross,  Kirby  and  Rocking- 
ham castle  and  church — sectional  meetings 
being  held  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  visits 
will  be  made  to  Oundle,  Cotterstock,  and 
Fotheringhay,  where  the  party  will  divide — 
Barnack  church  .and  Burghley  House  being 
visited  by  one  section,  and  Peterborough  by 
the  other.     The  proceedings  of  the  Northamp- 
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ton  meetino;  will  be  brought  to  a  close  on 
Tuesday  next,  when,  after  the  sectional  meet- 
ings, it  is  proposed,  if  the  railway  be  open,  to 
visit  Canons  Ashbj.  We  shall  continue  our 
report  next  week. 

HYDEOSTHETICS    OF    THE    CISTERN, 
DEAIN,  AND  SEWEE.* 

THIS  is  the  euphonious  title  of  a  little 
brochure  treatincr  of  the  sanitary  contri- 
vances of  a  house.  The  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  architect,  of  Eegent-street,  has  written 
and  published  many  books  more  or  less  directly 
bearing  upon  architecture,  and  the  present 
work  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  lift  the  hydraulics  of 
the  modern  dwelling-house  out  of  the  domain 
of  empiricism  and  plumbers'  tinkering.  Mr. 
Morris  begins  by  referring  to  the  cistern,  and 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  history  of  that 
early  contrivance.  We  read  that,  in  "  the  year 
1237,  Gilbert  Sanford,  at  the  request  of  Henry 
the  Third,  gave  permission  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  from  the  town  of  Tyburn  by  pipes  of 
lead  into  the  city.  The  pipes  were  6in.  in 
diameter,  and  terminated  at  a  point  near  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside,  where  a  suitable  erection  of 
stone,  the  first  of  the  London  conduits,  was 
raised."  This  conduit  was  made  for  "  the 
profit  of  the  city  and  good  of  the  whole  realm 
thither  repairing — to  wit,  for  the  poor  to  drink 
and  the  rich  to  dress  their  meat."  Stow 
describes  a  cistern  of  lead,  "castellated  with 
stone,"  as  the  first  great  conduit  in  West  Cheap, 
begun  in  1285,  fed  probably  by  an  extension  of 
Sauford's  pipes.  We  read  also  of  the  "  tonne  " 
at  Comhill,  conduits  in  Cheapside,  Fleet- 
street,  Leadenhall,  &c.,  and  in  connection  with 
them  we  find  the  pump  a  remarkable  feature 
of  old  London,  giving  the  names  to  localities  as 
Pump-court.  The  primitive  conduit  and  pump 
at  last  became  inadequate,  and  Peter  Morris 
invented  or  introduced  the  water-mill  at  Lon- 
don Bridge  in  1582,  the  motive  power  being  the 
tide.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  plan 
of  cistern  pressure  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  author  traces  the  establishment  of 
the  water  companies — the  first  being  the  New 
Eiver  Company,  associated  with  the  name  of 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  in  1619,  followed  by  the 
Chelsea,  the  East  London  Works,  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  other  companies,  these  being 
stimulated  no  doubt,  as  llr.  Morris  intimates, 
by  the  use  of  steam  power  for  pumping.  So 
great  a  change  has  taken  place  that,  as  Mr. 
Morris  reminds  us,  chemical  softening  is  now 
added  to  mechanical  refinement,  and  the  daily 
quantity  required  for  the  metropolis  approaches 
120,000.000  gallons.  Indeed,  had  such  a  ser- 
vice as  we  have  now  existed  earlier  there  might 
not  have  been  a  great  plague  nor  a  great  fire. 

But  let  us  briefly  describe  Mr.  Morris's  sug- 
gestions, having  a  constantsupply  in  view.  The 
author  shows  that  if  district  and  street  pipes 
were  always  at  work  they  might  be  much 
reduced,  and  that  a  Ua.  rising  main  would 
suiBce  to  supply  a  house,  rendering  the  con- 
sumer independent  of  the  company,  while  the 
latter  could  choose  its  own  rate  of  delivery.  As 
six  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot  is  the  approximate 
capacity  for  cisterns,  a  4ft.  x  3ft.  x  2ft.  Gin. 
cistern  would  be  suflicient.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
improved  form  the  lid  is  made  dust-proof,  with 
a  small  trap  in  the  centre  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. At  one  end,  near  the  tap,  is  fixed  a 
small  box  or  cistern,  in  which  the  rising  main 
terminates,  with  a  regulating  valve,  which 
regulator  shuts  off  the  supply  as  soon  as  the 
large  cistern  is  full.  From  the  small  box  pro- 
jects an  overflow  pipe  to  carry  off  any  waste  to 
a  visible  outlet.  Tlie  rising  main  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  down  pipe  for  drawing  water  by 
means  of  a  valve  in  the  connecting  pipe. 
"  Companies,"  says  the  author,  "  have  objected 
to  taps  on  rising  mains,  but  a  one-way  valve 
and  stop-cock  at  the  foot  of  the  pipe  would  pre- 
vent the  possible  return  of  impure  or  any  water 
to  the  street  pipes."  By  a  simple  cylinder  of 
porous  material  fitted  into  a  metal  case,  and 
forming  part  of  the  rising  main,  the  water 
may  be  filtered  before  it  reaches  any  story 
of  a  house,  and  may  be  drawn  off  from 
the   outer   case  by   a   tap.      The  author  re- 
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ferring  to  lead,  observes  of  it  that  lead  has  been 
found  free  from  all  deleterious  effects  upon  pure 
soft  water,  and  is  best  adapted  for  substantial 
construction.  To  prevent  the  passage  of  foul 
air  from  the  drain  into  the  cistern,  a  small 
watertight  box  is  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
other  end  of  the  cistern,  fed  by  a  bent  pipe  or 
siphon,  that  forms  an  effectual  trap  ;  a  "  waste 
preventer  "  may  be  inclosed  in  this  box,  and  an 
air  pipe  must  be  fixed  from  its  top.  From  the 
lower  side  of  the  box  descends  the  latrine  pipe 
for  flushing,  which  should  be  IJ-in.  bore,  and 
other  necessary  branch  pipes.  Mr.  Morris  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  different  sorts  of  valve  and 
pan  closets,  but  says  little  that  is  new  respecting 
the  connection  of  the  house  drains  with  the 
sewer.  Eegarding  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe, 
we  find  that  the  ordinary  plan  of  allowing  it  to 
run  up  and  terminate  with  an  open  outlet  is 
recommended,  besides  a  trap  at  every  inlet. 
Our  author  does  not  say  much  about  the  more 
effectaal  plan  of  disconnection  we  have  so  often 
advocated  here,  though  good  advice  is  given  in 
the  advocacy  ot  outside  soil-pipes.  Mr.  Morris 
alludes  to  the  Alnwick  drainage  as  a  model, 
where  the  earthenware  sewers  increase  from 
6in.  to  18in.  bore,  and  have  a  fall  of  l-400th  of 
their  length,  and  where  the  house  drains  are 
4in.  pipes,  though  Bin.  is  recommended.  We 
note  that  an  inch  in  20ft.  is  suggested  for  the 
house  drain,  and  that  a  small  cesspool  with  a 
"  dip "  is  recommended  in  the  area  to  check 
the  passage  of  sewer  gas  into  the  house  (pre- 
suming the  drain  traverses  the  basement),  and 
to  admit  a  current  of  air  through  the  house 
drains.  Apropos  of  cowls,  the  author  observes 
that  the  result  of  experiments  on  them  con- 
ducted at  the  Kew  Observatory,  prove  that 
"  ccetcris  paribxis,  none  of  them  cause  a  velocity 
of  current  exceeding  that  in  an  open  pipe." 
A  chapter  on  the  "  sewer "  closes  the  book. 
After  sketching  the  history  and  system  of  the 
metropolitan  drainage,  of  which  the  author 
approvingly  speaks,  and  drawing  a  comparison 
between  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette — the  first  as  the  projector,  and  the 
latter  as  the  engineer,  of  the  sewers  and 
Thames  Embankment — the  author  takes  the 
view  we  have  before  adopted,  that  if  all  the 
houses  of  a  town  were  provided  with  open 
soil-pipes,  the  sewer  gases  might  be  carried 
away  harmlessly.  By  those  interested  in  sani- 
tary questions  Mr.  Morris's  little  treatise  wUl 
be  read  with  profit. 


THE    MUNICIPAL   AND    SANITARY 
ENGINEEES  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ON  Thiirsday  week  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Surveyors  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chambers  of  the  Town  Hall,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  Liverpool  borough  engineer, 
presided,  and  devoted  an  able  opening  address 
to  proving,  by  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the 
mortality  of  Liverpool,  that  the  existing  state 
of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  town  was  satis- 
factory. The  president  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing extraordinary  disadvantages — -such  as 
the  unfavourable  character  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  town  was  built ;  its  enormous  migra- 
tory populations,  which  left,  in  passing  through 
it,  a  large  residuum  of  disease  and  death  ;  and 
its  abnormal  density  of  population  per  acre — 
the  total  death-rate  of  Liverpool  from  all 
causes  was  not  exceptional.  Moreover,  the 
mea  \  death-rate  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
five  years,  showed  a  diminution  of  46  per  cent., 
while  in  tlie  corresponding  periods  the  mean 
decrease  in  the  17  towns  with  which  Liverpool 
is  classed  in  the  Eegistrar-General's  returns, 
was  only  23  per  cent.  Mr.  Deacon  considered 
that  the  important  sanitary  works  of  the  last 
few  years  were  to  be  credited  with  this  result. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  having  been 
passed,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones, 
embracing  some  notes  on  certain  municipal 
works  executed  in  Liverpool,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  members  dined  together. 

On  Friday  the  medical  officer  of  the  borough 
read  a  paper  on  the  cellar  dwellings  of  the 
town.  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Geology  of  Liverpool  in  Relation  to 
Engineering  Work,"  which  was  followed  by 
some  discussion,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Bootle  pumping  station. 


On  Saturday  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson  read  a 
paper  on  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
the  Eoehdale  excreta,  which  was  followed  by 
the  usual  combat  between  the  advocates  of  the 
wet  and  dry  sewage  systems.  A  carefully 
compiled  paper  on  the  "  VentUation  of  Sewers," 
by  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  was  also  read,  but  the 
views  of  the  author  scarcely  seemed  to  find 
much  favour  with  the  rest  of  the  members. 
We  give  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  as  it  deals 
with  a  subject  of  interest  to  many  readers,  and 
towards  the  elucidation  of  which  any  weU-con- 
sidered  effort  is  welcome. 

Mr.  Ellice-Clark  said  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  municipal  engineer  was  to  con- 
struct conduits  for  the  conveyance  ot  refuse 
from  dwellings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  the  healthy  occupation  of  cities. 
It  was  now  an  almost  universally  admitted 
sanitary  canon  with  those  who  had  dismissed 
prejudice  from  their  minds,  that  water  was  the 
agent  which  best  removed  filth  from  their  dwell- 
ings ;  though  there  were  stiU  those  who,  from 
want  of  education,  prejudice,  or  some  other 
cause,  would  not  admit  this,  and  continued  to 
exercise  their  influence  over  municipal  authori- 
ties in  a  contrary  direction.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  approaching  when  this  law  would  not 
only  be  admitted,  but  universally  acted  on. 
Too  frequently  sewers  constructed  for  hygienic 
purposes  had  been  so  ill-designed  and  con- 
structed that  disease,  instead  of  being  stayed 
by  their  agency,  had  become  epidemic.  And 
however  careful  the  engineer  had  been  to  see 
his  work  properly  executed,  it  had  been  found 
a  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude  to  render 
the  carriers  of  fUth  innoxious.  Some  might  say 
the  difficulty  never  had  been  overcome.  How 
sewers  had  been  the  means  of  spreading  disease 
they  were  too  painfully  aware,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  air  and  water  by  modern  systems 
had  gone  a  great  w.ay  to  foster  that  opposition 
to  water  carriage  which  was  so  apparent  in  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  how  the 
air  was  contaminated  by  sewer  gas,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  change  taking  place  in 
the  sewers,  and  in  what  direction  search  should 
be  made  for  a  means  of  preventing  air-pollution 
so  as  to  be  dangerous.  Not  many  weeks  ago  a 
paper  was  read  before  one  of  the  engineering 
societies  of  London,  where  the  diffusion  of  sewer 
air  into  the  exterior  atmosphere  was  cha- 
racterised as  absurd,  the  author  of  the  paper 
declaring  his  belief  that  air  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  sewers  by  so-called  traps.  Here 
was  such  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
be  barely  credible.  To  prevent  heated  air  of 
a  light  specific  gravity  ascending  through  a 
heavier  atmosphere  was  as  much  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  nature  as  to  prevent  heavy  bodies 
falling  through  space  by  gravity.  Again,  their 
late  president  informed  them  that  the  sewers  of 
Bristol  were  not  ventilated  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that,  having  designed  the  system  for  that  great 
city,  had  he  to  begin  his  work  de  novo  means  of 
ventilation  would  not  be  provided.  This  most 
remarkable  conclusion  showed  that  engineers 
were  by  no  means  unanimous,  not  only  on  the 
means  to  be  adopted  by  which  to  accomplish 
ventilation,  but  as  to  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  be  ventilated  at  all.  Engineers  and 
sanitary  authorities  were  apt  to  form  opinions 
on  this  subject  from  approximate  and  mislead- 
ing data — the  one  standard  with  them  being- 
the  death  rate,  which  had  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
at  something  like  17  in  1,000.  It  would  be  a 
bold  statement,  but  very  close  to  the  facts,  to 
say  that  the  death  rate  of  any  given  town 
formed  but  a  very  rough  index  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants;  therefore,  because  the  death 
rate  of  Bristol  was  comparatively  low  as 
compared  with  other  cities,  and  the  sewers  were 
unventilated,  it  was  not  a  seqnitur  that  sewers 
did  not  require  ventilation.  Sewers  must  be 
ventilated.  Scientific  medical  men,  who  had 
devoted  years  of  labour  to  the  question  called 
on  the  engineer  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
methods  that  had  been  proposed  to  effect  the 
ventilation  of  sewers  had  ranged  from  having- 
cast-iron  cylinders  over  the  sewers  with  furnaces 
therein,  feeding  exclusively  on  the  gases,  the 
flames  from  which  were  to  act  for  street  illumi- 
nation in  lieu  of  gas,  to  the  manufacture  of 
oxygen  within  the  sewers  themselves,  many  of 
them  highly  ingenious,  but  showing  an  entire 
absence  of  chemical  knowledge.    None  of  them 
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had  held  ground  after  the  experimental  stage, 
except  the  attempts  to  neutralise  the  air  by 
placing  charcoal  between  the  sewer  and  the 
point  of  exit  at  the  ventilator.  But  this  so- 
called  system  of  ventilation  had  been  almost 
entirely  aViandoned.  Charcoal,  by  impeding 
the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  sewers, 
practically  sealed  them,  and  brought  about  all 
the  conditions  found  in  sewers  entirely  without 
ventilation.  So  that  after  nearly  40  years'  dis- 
cussion they  came  back  to  open  ventilation  as 
the  best-known  practicable  means  of  rendering 
sewer  air  innoxious,  or  of  assimilating  it  to  the 
air  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  dis- 
posal of  sewer  air  by  carrying  pipes  up  the 
aides  of  houses  was  a  mistake,  as  it  impeded  the 
free  action  of  the  currents,  unless  they  were  of 
such  large  diameters  as  practically  could  not  be 
obtained.  Sewer  ventUation  by  rain-water  or 
■other  pipes  of  small  diameter  could  not  be 
accomplished.  To. pass  sewer  air  up  such 
columns  there  must  be  either  pressure  from 
below  or  an  induced  current,  and  the  action  of 
ventilators  constructed  for  the  latter  purpose 
had  recently  been  proved  .abortive.  The  best 
method  of  ventilating  sewers,  if  practicable, 
was  to  have  them  open.  If  all  sewers  could  be 
open  impervious  conduits  no  such  gases  as  were 
now  found  would  exist,  the  air  in  the  sewers 
being  brought  to  a  similar  condition  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  requisite 
changes  to  produce  organic  matter  would  be 
absent.  If  engineers  saw  their  way  to  have  open 
sewers  practicable,  the  question  ended,  and, 
when  designing  them,  the  nearer  they  attained 
this  the  nearer  had  they  solved  the  problem. 

Mr.  AsH5iEAD  (Bristol),  the  ex-president,  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Clark  had  proved  too  much. 
He  had  proved  that  no  method  of  ventilation  had 
succeeded,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  should 
be  done  now  was  to  have  open  sewers.  Con- 
sequently no  ventilation  would  be  required. 
He  was  not  there  to  advocate  the  non-ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  but  the  Bristol  sewers  had  been 
in  operation  ten  and  twenty,  and  some  thirty 
years,  without  any  complaint  of  the  want  of 
ventilation,  and  their  medical  officer  was  so 
satisfied  tliat  they  did  not  require  ventilation 
that  he  believed  that  in  less  than  ten  years  all 
municipal  and  sanitary  engineers  would  come 
to  the  same  opinion.  He  might  state  that  after 
the  meeting  at  Bristol  Mr.  Kawlinson  sent  down 
Major  Tulloch,  who,  having  been  taken  over  the 
works,  and  had  some  of  the  sewers  opened  for 
his  inspection,  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  that  ventilation  was  not  required. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  (Mr.  Ashmead) 
should  be  very  wrong  to  recommend  his  board 
to  spend  £10,000  or  .£12,000  in  putting  ventila- 
tors in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Lemon  (Southampton)  said  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Clark  intended  to  say  that  no  method 
of    ventilation    had    succeeded.     He    merely 
showed  that  if  they  could  get  open  sewers  it 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  to  do,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  reason  why  they  should  get  as 
much  ventilation  as  possible.     In  other  words 
they  should  provide,  not  only  ample  means  of 
letting   out  the   impure   air,   but   also   ample 
means  of  letting  pure  air  in,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  proper  diffusion  of  the  gases.     He  had  made 
a  subterranean  survey,  and  measured  up  a  large 
amount  of  ihe  Metropolitan  sewer  system,  and 
he  might  say  that  he  never  enjoyed   better 
health  in  his  life.    This  was  due  to  the  very 
excellent  way  in  which  the  sewers  were  venti- 
lated— to  the  large  volume  of  air  in  them  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of   sewage   matter 
flowing  through  them.     He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  sewers  must  be  ventilated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  thought  that  attempts 
on  the  -part  of  engineers  to  bottle  up  stinks  was 
a  mere  farce.     They  could  not  prevent  the 
escape  of  gases.    What  were  called  sewer  traps 
were  mere  delusions  and  snares.     In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  were  siphons,  and  not  traps  at 
all ;  and  the  very  best  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  make  sewers  and  house  drains  as  open  and 
free  as  possible.     He  thought  he  could  support 
Mr.  Ashmead  in  one  particular,  and  that  was 
that  there  was  not  that  necessity  for  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  if  the  sewers  were  properly  de- 
signed for  their  work  ;  and  he  would  say  this  of 
the  Bristol  sewers,  that  they  were  very  excellent 
and  well  devised,  and  proportioned  to  the  work 
they  had  to  do.    They  had  all  excellent  fall 


deposit  at  all,  and  as  gases  were  only  generated 
by  the  decomposition  of  f  iBCal  matter,  there  was 
very  little  need  for  ventilation  with  a  proper 
fall  and  a  proper  supply  of  water.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Clark  that  the  death-rate  in  towns 
was  in  a  great  measure  delusive.  It  did  not 
follow  that  because  the  death-rate  of  a  town 
was  low  the  town  was  a  healthy  one.  They 
should  rather  take  what  was  called  the  disease 
rate.  He  knew  that  in  his  own  town  there  was 
a  very  low  death-rate,  wliilst  the  returns  fur- 
nished by  the  medical  officer  showed  that  there 
was  a  very  great  amount  of  disease.  They  ought 
to  ventilate  their  sewers,  and  they  ought  to 
ventilate  their  house  drains. 

After  remarks  from  several  other  members  in 
favour  of  open  ventilation, 

Mr.  AsHHKAu  said  his  opinion  was  that  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  ventilate  the  house- 
drains  and  cut  them  off  from  the  main  sewers. 

Mr.  Ellice- Clark  having  replied,  thanks 
were  voted  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  their 
papers.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  presi- 
dent for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  eon- 
ducted  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  termi- 
nated. 


Tarantelli,  Teramo,  Italy ;  and  —  Kedard, 
Fribourg,  Switzerland ;  and  MM.  I'ottier, 
Villers  Cotterets,  Aisne ;  Hachst,  St.  Quentin, 
Aisne  (secretaries),  and  Derivrif,  Noyou,  Oise 
(treasurer  and  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Geo. 
metres). 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Lefi'-vro  de  Lucy 
(the  president),  proposed  by  Mr.  Bydo,  and 
carried  by  acclamation.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  business,  the  foreign  delegates  were 
entertained  by  the  French  committee  at  a 
"banquet  confraternel "  at  the  French  res- 
taurant in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
about  l.'JO  members  assembled.  Tlie  English, 
deputation  were  placed  on  the  right,  the 
Italian  on  the  left  of  the  president.  After 
dinner,  M.  Lef^vre  was  presented  by  tlie  sur- 
veyors of  France  with  a  gold  commemorative 
medal.  The  utmost  cordiality  marked  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  the  objects  for  which 
this  interesting  congress  took  place  were  in 
every  respect  achieved. 

On  the  Monday  the  various  representatives 
attended  at  the  Tuileries  to  confirm  and  sign 
the  minutes  of  the  congress. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
SURVEYORS. 

AN  International  Congress  of  Surveyors, 
convened  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Surveyors  of  France,  was  held  at  Paris  on 
the  18th,  ioth,  and  20th  July,  and  formed  one 
of  the  series  of  congresses  held  at  the  Palais 
du  Trocadero  by  authorisation  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Representatives  from  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  In  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  the  president  of  the  Societe  des 
Geometres  of  France  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors of  London  sent  three  delegates — -viz., 
Mr.  E.  Ryde  (vice-president),  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Sboppee  (member  of  council),  Mr.  J.  W.  Pen- 
fold  (honorary  secretary),  together  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Rogers  (acting  secretary). 

At  the  first  day's  sitting  the  congress  was 
constituted  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Lucy,  President  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Surveyors  of  France.  An  executive  com- 
mittee was  next  appointed,  composed  of  vice- 
presidents — one  nominated  by  each  nationality 
— Mr.  Ryde  being  the  English  representative. 
M.  Lefiivre  was  then  chosen,  by  acclamation, 
president  of  an  international  committee  for  the 
permanent  supervision  of  the  objects  of  the 
congress. 

The  second  and  third  days  were  occupied  in 
considering  the  various  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  by  the  French  committee.  These 
related,  first,  to  the  adoption  of  some  guarantee 
of  professional  competency;  secondly,  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  cadastral  survey  of 
the  various  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
gress, to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
property  registration  as  practised  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  the  best  form  for  the  public 
maps,  plans,  descriptions,  and  valuations  of 
the  various  kinds  of  landed  and  house  pro- 
perty as  a  basis  for  the  equalisation  of  taxa- 
tion. 

The  English  delegation  laid  before  the  con- 
gress a  statement  descriptive  of  the  positions 
and  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  ordnance 
survey  of  England  was  described,  as  also  the 
English  system  of  valuation  for  the  purposes 
of  local  and  imperial  taxation.  English  ord- 
nance maps  on  the  various  scales  were  pre- 
sented to  the  French  central  committee, 
together  with  copies  of  the  published  volumes 
of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors." 

The  articles  of  discussion  prepared  by  the 
French  committee  were  (with  certain  modifica- 
tions) accepted  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
congress,  with  the  following  representatives 
as  a  provisional  committee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  was  agreed  to  : — President, 
M.  Lefevre  de  Lucy,  France ;  vice-presidents, 
MM.  BucaUle,  Havre,  France;  Edward  Ryde, 
England ;  Dr.  W.  Jordan,  Carlsrhue,  Ger- 
many ;    Paul   de    Jaer,     Bruxelles,    Belgium ; 


AHCH-ffiOLOGICAL. 

Alrewas  and  Wichnor. — The  members  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club,  and  the 
Burton  Natural  History  Society,  visited  Alrewas 
and  Wichnor  on  the  20th  July.  In  the  church- 
yard of  the  former  village  Mr.  Scrivener  read 
an  historical  paper,  and  pointed  out  remains  of 
the  Norman  church,  and  fine  Early  Enghsh  of 
lower  part  of  chancel.  In  the  16th  century  a 
complete  clerestory  was  put  up  all  round  the 
church  at  one  time— an  unusual  circumstance. 
There  is  in  the  church  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
carved  wood  word  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Some  of  this  has  been  used  to  embel- 
lish the  stalls,  and  many  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  an  antique  chest,  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  The  nave 
and  south  aisle  were  carefully  restored  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  chancel  in  1877  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  From  Alrewas  the 
party  walked  to  Wichnor  Hall,  where  were  seen 
a  number  of  curiosities,  and  in  the  hall  a  fuLl- 
sized  model  of  a  flitch  of  bacon  now  hangs,  with 
an  old  inscription  underneath  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  presentation  of  a  flitch  on  like 
terms  to  that  at  Dunmow.  Wichnor  Church 
was  also  visited,  and  was  described  by  Mr. 
Scrivener. 


and  the  result  was  that  there  vas  very  little  [  Dionisio  Casanal,  Saragossa,  Spain;   Raphael   applications, 


On  Saturclay  week  Holy  Trinity  Chnrcb,  Clee,  was 
re-opened  after  restoration.  Mr.  Fowler  was  the 
architect.  The  alterations  have  been  extensive, 
the  transept,  porch,  buttresses,  eastern  tower,  and 
a  number  of  seats  being  entirely  new.  In  addition 
several  new  pinnacles  h.avc  been  added  to  the  old 
tower,  ami  a  new  slated  roof  over  the  nave,  &c. 
The  entire  cost  will  be  nearly  £2,000.  The  church 
is  Early  Norman. 

A  new  United  Methoilist  Free  Church  and  school- 
rooms have  been  lately  op»ned  at  Gannislake,  near 
Tavistock.  The  style"  is  Gothic,  and  the  building 
is  of  Cornish  granite,  and  blue  and  white  vitrified 
brick  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  seat  360 
persons.  The  cost,  includlnpr  land,  is  about  £1,100. 
The  architect  is  Messrs.  L.  Knight  and  Sons, 
Gnnnslakc;  the  contractor,  Mr.  Isaac  Rosekilly, 
Albaston,  Calstock.  On  its  completion  the  trustees 
presented  the  contractor  with  a  handsome  tUver 
trowel. 

The  Wadham-street  Baptist  Chapel,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  was  re-openfd  on  Sunday  week  after 
having  been  enlarged  and  renovated.  The  largest 
mak6''ot  Howorth's  patent  ventilntor  has  been  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  roof.  The  work  has  been 
performed  by  Mr.  S.  Tajlor  Harvey,  of  Weslou- 
snper-Mare.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Hans  Price  and  Wooler,  architects,  of  tbe  same 
town.    The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  £1,200. 

The  contract  for  the  carving  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Finn  Bavre,  Cork,  has  been  undertaken  at  a 
cost  of  £8,300.  The  amended  designs,  by  Mr.  W. 
Barges,  for  the  sculpture,  were  submitted  to  thi 
committee  some  time  since,  and  were  approved  of. 
It  is  hoped  that  tlia  west  front  of  this  fine  ftructuro 
will  be  finished  at  an  early  date,  as  the  two  towers 
are  now  erected,  and  Uttle,  save  the  carving,  re- 
maiuB  to  be  done. 

The  Thornton-with-FIeetwood  School  Board,  at  a 
board  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  nit., 
appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  Seward,  of  Preston,  as  their 
architect  for  the  new  schools.    There  were  nmety 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CIinECH  OF  THE  OKATOBT,  SOUTH  KENGINGTON. 
"  IN    GLOBIAM    S.    PHILIPPI." 

The  drawings  we  illustrate  this  week  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  John  Kelly  (Messrs.  Adams 
and  Kelly,  architects,  Leeds)  in  the  recent 
competition.  The  style  is  Italian  Eenaissance. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave,  sanctuary,  and 
transepts,  50ft.  wide,  cruciform  on  plan,  with 
dome  at  the  crossing,  chapels  of  varied  size  and 
plan  each  side  of  nave,  side  entrance  and 
entrance  from  surrounding  corridor  to  west 
side  of  nave.  The  organ  and  choir  occupy  two 
bays  of  nave  on  east  side.  Large  chapel  on 
east  side  of  sanctuary,  a  wide  corridor  round 
back  of  sanctuary,  giving  communication  from 
east  and  west  side  of  church,  and  to  sacristies 
and  house.  The  chief  sacristy,  50ft.  x  30ft. 
(arranged  with  separate  robing  press  for  each 
altar  in  the  church),  with  altar  in  recess.  The 
interior  of  the  nave,  sanctuary,  and  transepts  is 
designed  with  pilasters  and  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  having  attic  with  semicircular 
coffered  ceiling.  The  chapels  east  and  west 
side  are  entered  from  arches  resting  on  enta- 
blature and  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order, 
which  order  is  carried  round  the  chapels  at  the 
same  level,  and  from  which  spring  the  coffered 
semicircular  ceilings  of  chapels  and  the  arches 
and  pendentives  of  the  domes  and  lunettes  of 
tie  chapels.  It  was  intended  to  replace  the 
material  with  which  the  pilasters,  walls,  &c., 
were  faced  with  marble  of  various  colours,  as 
the  funds  would  permit,  as  also  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  ceilings  and  domes  with  figure  subjects  in 
mosaic,  as  well  as  the  panels  round  semicircular 
ends  and  the  sides  of  sanctuary.  The  exterior 
is  designed  in  two  orders,  superimposed  Corin- 
thian and  Composite,  with  balustrading  and 
statues,  and  niches,  itc,  for  statuary.  The 
principal  entrances  are  from  three  doorways 
into  the  south  front,  deeply  recessed,  to  serve 
as  porches,  with  double  doors.  Next  week  we 
shall  illustrate  Mr.  Clutton's  design. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  NORTH  PETHERTON. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  North  Petherton,  is  a 
fine  example  of  late  fifteenth-century  work,  with 
a  chancel  the  foundation  of  which  is  of  earlier 
date  ;  the  only  remaining  portions  of  this  style 
are  the  shafts  of  presumably  stone  groining  of 
the  roof,  and  the  earlier  pitch  of  the  chancel 
roof.  But  the  whole  fabric  must  have  been  so 
entirely  "restored"  by  the  later  additions  that 
it  can  only  now  be  classed  as  one  of  the  late 
fifteenth-century  churches  so  well  known  in 
Somersetshire.  The  general  scheme  includes 
new  roof  to  chancel,  restoration  of  the  existing 
nave  and  aisle  roofs,  re-seating  the  nave,  choir 
stalls  for  chancel,  but  very  little  exterior  work 
being  contemplated.  It  is  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  works  as  funds  permit,  and  in  separate 
contracts  ;  but  the  estimate  given  by  Messrs. 
Wall  and  Hook,  the  builders,  is  about  ^£.3,000 
for  the  whole  scheme.  One  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  church  is  the  wonderfully 
elaborate  tower,  which,  with  perhaps  the  ex. 
ception  of  Huish  Episcopi,  in  the  same  county, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  late 
fifteenth-century  tower,  common  to  this  part  of 
the  county.    The  works  will  commence  with 


the  flooring  and  raising  the  sanctuary  floor,  and 
it  is  then  hoped  to  commence  the  seating,  and 
in  the  plans  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  all 
the  Jacobean  seats,  which  are  of  interesting 
design,  and  to  place  them  lower  by  removing  a 
huge  sill,  which  is  an  idea  of  the  early  part  cf 
this  century.  The  aim  of  the  architect  has 
been  to  preserve  every  portion  of  the  old  work 
that  has  not  entirely  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  that  no  "  new  work" 
will  be  inserted  where  it  is  possible  to  retain 
the  old.  Mr.  William  Scott  Champion  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hooke,  of 
Briuscombe,  the  builders. 

STEAM  PRINTING  WORKS,  08  it  90,  FETTEK-LANE. 

This  building  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  revival  of  the  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne 
styles  in  London,  having  been  erected  in 
18G0-70.  The  premises  were  built  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Ashton,  and  have  been  let  ever  since 
to  Messrs.  Speaight  and  Sons,  the  well-known 
printers.  7^o  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
their  business  a  new  story  has  recently  been 
added  in  the  curb  roof  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  afford  the  utmost  amount  of 
light  to  the  compositors.  Mr.  Gundry  is  the 
architect. 

SODTHWARK    DIOCESAN  SEMINARY. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Adams,  for  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Southwark,  gained 
the  second  prize  in  a  liuiited  competition  of 
six  architects.  The  building  provides  accom- 
modation for  eighty  inmates,  students  and 
professors.  The  plan  is  arranged  so  as  to  pre- 
serve some  fine  trees  at  present  on  the  site,  and 
to  give  views  to  the  living-rooms  over  the 
gardens.  The  estimated  cost  was  je24,CK)0. 
The  style  is  English   Gothic  of  a  collegiate 

type- 

COMPETITIONS. 

Antwerp. — An  important  competition  at 
Antwerp,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  palace  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  has  just  been  decided  by  a  jury 
named  partly  by  the  Belgian  Government  and 
partly  by  the  town  of  Antwerp.  The  jury 
unanimously  placed  first  the  design  marked 
"  Kunst  brengt  Gunst,"  submitted  by  M.  Jean 
Jacques  Winders,  of  Antwerp,  architect  of  the 
town  hall  of  Gilly,  and  of  numerous  other 
buildings  in  Belgium  ;  2,  "  Eubens  ter  cere," 
author,  M.  Blomuie,  architect,  of  Antwerp;  3, 
"Antwerpen,"  author  M.  Van  der  Hegge, 
architect,  of  Brussels;  4  (bracketted  together 
as  of  equal  merit),  "  Die  Treppe  der  Kunst  sind 
schwer  zir  Steigen."  author,  M.  Jean  de  Coster, 
architect,  of  Antwerp,  and  "  Heart  in  a  Circle," 
author,  M.  Joseph  Schadde,  architect,  of  the 
same  town ;  5,  "  Kunst  veredelt  let  wolk," 
author,  M.  Ernest  Dieltiens,  architect,  of 
Antwerp.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  it  has  been  decided  by  the  municipality 
of  Antwerp  that  the  authors  of  the  five  selected 
designs  having  all  exceeded  the  sum  named  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  they  will  be 
invited  to  remodel  their  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  competition  and  a 
final  decision  will  then  be  arrired  at. 

AsHFORD,  Kent. — The  board  received  29 
designs  from  various  architects  in  competition 
for  the  new  board  schools.  The  designs  were 
exhibited  to  the  public  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Ashford,  on  the  10th  inst.  The  board  had 
several  meetings  to  consider  the  designs,  and  on 
the  22nd  instant  they  decided  that  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  "Abccodaire"  should  be 
selected  for  the  premium  of  £20,  and  that  the 
author  thereof,  whose  name  and  address 
appeared,  on  opening  the  sealed  paper,  to  be  Mr. 
J.  T.  Hanson,  architect,  of  5,  York-buildings, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  of  Dover,  be  appointed  the 
architect  to  carry  out  the  designs.  The  board 
also  decided  to  select  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  "  Tuition  "  for  the  premium  of  ^£10,  the 
author  of  which  is  Mr.  W.  R.  King,  architect, 
Hardinge-road,  Ashford. 

BowDON. — The  designs  submitted  by  Messrs. 
0.  Edwards  and  W.  Owen,  of  Manchester  and 
Rhyl,  North  Wales,  have  been  selected  in 
limited  competition  for  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
and  shools,  to  be  erected  at  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
The  chapel  is  to  seat  500  persons  and  to  cost 


about  iE2,000,  and  will  be  built  in  the  Italian 

style  of  architecture. 

Leek  Fever  Hospital. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Leek  (Staff.)  Improvements  Commissioners 
on  Tuesday  week,  the  sanitary  committee  pre- 
sented a  report  in  which  they  stated  that 
having  further  considered  the  selected  plans 
for  the  proposed  fever  hospital,  they  recom- 
mended those  bearing  the  undermentioned 
mottoes,  in  the  following  order  of  merit : — 1st, 
"Epidemiology;"  2nd,  "Cave  Pestem ;"  3rd, 
"Health;"  4th,  "  Esperance."  This  subject 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  somewhat  angry  dis. 
cussion.  Mr.  Challinor,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that,  in  making  the  iinal  selection 
of  the  four  plans  which  they  considered  the 
best,  the  committee  obtained  the  advice  of  the 
surveyor,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  were  unanimous  in 
placing  the  plan  marked  "  Epidemiology " 
first.  Mr.  Critchlow  considered  that  the  con. 
ditions  submitted  to  the  seventeen  competing 
architects  were  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  minutely  criticised  the  plan  marked 
"Epidemiology,"  and  complained  that  infor- 
mation had  been  given  to  the  author  of  that 
plan  which  had  not  been  afforded  to  the  other 
competitors.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  Frost)  said 
that  he  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  four  plans 
respectively  to  be — No.  1,  .£1,700;  No.  2, 
£2,031;  No.  3,  £2,156;  No.  4,  £1,743.  Mr. 
Watson  said  that  some  unpleasant  reports 
were  going  about  the  town  to  the  effect  that 
although  the  plans  had  been  sent  in  with 
mottoes,  it  was  known  by  whom  a  certain 
plan  had  been  drawn  up.  He  wished  to  .ask  if 
it  were  true  that  it  was  known  by  any  gentle- 
man at  the  board  or  any  officer  connected  with 
the  board  who  had  sent  in  certain  plans.  He 
thought  they  might  fairly  assume  that  No.  i 
plan  belonged  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  chairman 
said  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of 
it.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  no  doubt  the 
Commissioners  were  aware  that  Mr.  Taylor  had 
sent  in  a  bill  of  £40  for  work  previously  done 
for  the  board,  and  that  it  had  been  rejected  by 
the  finance  committee.  It  had  been  stated  in- 
the  town  that  it  was  two  to  one,  if  Mr.  Taylos 
won  the  day,  this  £40  would  be  thrown  in.  That 
was  the  current  report,  and  if  that  were  so  it 
was  a  great  shame  that  gentlemen  should  have 
been  invited  to  send  in  plans  which  were  worth 
at  least  £200.  i'or  the  honour  of  the  board  it 
.should  be  made  public  whether  or  no  any  one 
knew  that  a  particular  plan  belonged  to  Mr. 
Taylor.  It  had  also  been  stated  that  a  plan 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  had  been 
shown  to  Mr.  Taylor  which  had  not  been  sub. 
mitted  to  the  other  competitors.  It  appeared 
to  him,  looking  at  the  fact  of  this  £40  bill 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  this  was  some- 
thing like  bribery  and  intimidation.  Two 
members  protested  that  the  committee  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  author  of  any  particular 
plan,  and  eventually  Mr.  Watson's  amend- 
ment, that  the  four  plans  selected  be  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Inspector  to  advise 
the  Commissioners  which  were  the  first  and; 
second  best  plans,  was  carried. 


A  memorial  wiodow,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Barges, 
architect,  has  been  trected  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral, 
Kilkenny.  It  ba3  been  placed  in  the  we^t  end  of 
tbe  north  aisle,  and  represents  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour.  In  one  he  is  repre^ 
sented  calming  the  storm,  "  Peace,  be  etill,"  and  in 
the  other  speaking  the  words,  *'  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field." 

The  new  Catholic  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Panl, 
Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  R.H.A. 

Alterations  and  repairs  are  about  to  be  made  to 
St.  M.ark's  Church,  Dublin,  from  drawings,  &a., 
prepared  by  J.  P.  Fuller,  F.S.A. 

A  new  church  (Roman  Catholic)  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Inchicore,  co.  Dublin,  for  the  Fathers  of 
the  Order  of  Mary  Immaculate.  It  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  four  side  chapels.  When 
finished,  it  will  have  cost  about  £11,000.  Mr. 
G.  C-  Ashlin,  90,  St.  Stephen's-green,  ia  the 
architect. 

The  foundation  stones  of  a  new  Conservative  Clnb 
were  laid  at  Higher  Ardwick  on  Saturday  last.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  is  a  little  over 
£3,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Slater  and 
Kendal,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Forem.an  and  Todd,  Lower  Broughton. 


The  Building  Rews,  Aug  2.   1^7^. 
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ABCHITECTURAL  &  ARCniEOLOQICAl. 
SOCIETIES. 
Bristol  and  CiLorrKsTERsiiiRE  Arch.ko- 
LooicAL  Society. — The  third  annual  nieetin},' 
of  this  society  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at 
Brist<jl.  On  Wednesday  an  excursion  was  made 
to  Westbury,  llenbury,  and  Almoudsbury  ;  and 
an  evening,'  meetinfj  was  held  at  the  Bristol 
Mu-^eum,  when  Alderman  Fox  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Ancient  Guilds  of  Bristol."  This  was 
followed  by  several  papers.purely  archaeological, 
and  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  local 
matters,  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine 
read  a  paper  on  the  Roman  remains  at  Berke- 
ley, and  some  relics  at  Cirencester.  He  first 
referred  to  some  bases  of  columns  of  Roman 
work  that  were  found  worked  up  into  a  sort 
of  box  of  bricks  and  stone  at  Berkeley.  The 
box  itself  was  not  very  old,  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  made  were  exceedingly  old  Roman 
work.  Sketches  of  these  and  some  old  nionu- 
tuental  slabs  in  the  church  were  exhibited 
tot^ether  with  sketches  of  a  remarkablesidetabli 
and  stand  found  at  Cirencester  ;  also  part  of  the 
cornice  of  a  temple  that  must  have  been  finer 
than  any  at  liath,  and  apparently  earlier 
date  and  of  purer  style.  Mr.  Irvine  believed 
that  a  person  residing  at  Cirencester  mijjht 
readily  reconstruct  the  cornice  from  the  frag- 
ments in  the  Cirencester  Museum. 

Kent  A'.-ch.eological  Society.  —  The 
annual  meeting-  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  Bromley.  Earl  Amherst,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  the  president,  was  re- 
elected, a  considerable  number  of  new  members 
were  admitted,  and  a  prosperous  balance-sheet 
was  exhibited.  The  members  then  proceeded 
to  Chislehurst  Church,  wh'ch  has  been  restored. 
The  chief  object  of  attraction  was  the  monu- 
ment to  the  murdered  Bonars,  with  the  curious 
inscription  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once  referred 
to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  long 
wished  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  this 
wish  was  accomplished  unexpectedly  by  the 
murderous  hand  of  one  of  their  domestics,  who 
was  duly  executed  for  the  crime,  and  whose 
skeleton  long  remained  in  Dr.  Ilott's  surgery 
at  Bromley.  The  archsEologists  next  drove 
through  Scadbury  park  to  Frognal,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Sydney,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Walsingham,  her  famous  secretary.  Having 
inspected  the  collection  of  historic  pictures  and 
medallions,  the  archajologists  partook  of 
luncheon.  Progress  was  next  made  to  King 
John's  Palace,  at  Elthaui,  of  which,  however, 
nothing  remains  but  the  ancient  hall.  Mr. 
Wolhiston  pointed  out  its  beauties  and  pecu- 
liarities, and  also  narrated  its  past  history. 
The  bridge  across  the  moat  was  acknowledged 
as  a  splendid  specimen  of  mediaeval  construction. 
The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Arch.eological  Society. — The  summer  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  10th  and  17th  ult.  The  members  and 
friends  assembled  at  the  University  Arms 
Hotel  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  and  first 
visited  the  various  collections  of  pictures, 
statuary,  engravings,  mediaeval  illuminations, 
Greek  coins,  and  local  Romano-British  anti- 
quities in  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum,  throughout 
which  they  were  conducted  by  the  director. 
Professor  Colvin.  After  luncheon  they  were 
escorted  through  the  chapel,  hall,  library,  & 


attended  evensong  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VI., 
and  afterwards  inspected  the  curious  passage 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof.  'I'he  next  day 
began  with  a  visit  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
where  Mr.  Ben.sly,  fellow  and  librarian,  com- 
mented upon  the  portraits  and  other  treasures 
of  the  hall,  combination-room,  and  library. 
Similar  attention  was  received  from  Mr.  Atkin- 
son at  Trinity  Hall,  where  the  original  method 
of  securing  books  to  the  library  desks  was 
shown  and  explained.  After  a  few  minutes 
under  Dr.  Luard's  guidance  in  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Mr.  Bradahaw  (University  librarian) 
exhibited  and  commented  upon  some  of  the  most 
notable  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  in 
the  University  library,  and  after  a  few  moments 
in  the  Senate  House,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  where  they  were  received  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  senior  fellow,  and  the  Rev.  R.  .Sinker, 
librarian  of  the  college.  Full  justice  was  done 
to  the  noble  series  of  portraits  which  adorned 
the  chapel,  and  to  the  wondrous  tones  of  the 
organ.  The  Rev.  Professor  Mayer  and  Professor 
C.  C.  Babington  gave  a  lucid  history  of  the 
architecture  of  St.  John's  College  in  its  various 
stages,  and  especially  of  the  new  chapel  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  of  its  predecessor.  Early 
college  plat*  and  service  books  were  also  shown. 
After  luncheon  Mr.  Pattrick  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained the  most  notable  books  and  engravings 
in  the  Pepysian  library,  whence,  after  viewing 
some  traces  of  old  Camboritum  and  the  later 
fortifications  of  Castle-hill,  the  visitors  in- 
spected the  very  early  Norman  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  its  modern  neighbour,  that  of  St. 
Giles,  and  concluded  their  afternoon  with  the 
School  of  Pythagoras  and  a  glance  at  Milton's 
mulberry  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Christ's  College. 


of  Peterhouse,  where  the  stained  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  .  century  east  window  commanded 
general  attention,  as  did  likewise  the  painted 
window  recently  added  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  Ainmitller,  of  Munich.  At  the  adja- 
cent church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less  the  vicar 
was  in  readiness,  and  pointed  out  the  architec- 
tural features.  The  next  point  made  was 
Queen's,  the  college  of  Erasmus,  where  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  Rev.  A.  Wright  guided  through 
the  gardens,  chapel  hall,  and  library  of  their 
Old  House,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Haddon  Hall,  both  in  its  ground-plan  and  its 
internal  arrangement.  In  the  library,  amongst 
other  treasures,  there  was  shown  a  noble  folio 
manuscript  of  St.  Augustine,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting tr.ansitinnal  Prayer-book  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.  Thence  passing  through 
the  quadrangle  of  St.  Katherine's  College,  the 
visitors  entered  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  passed  through  the  ninth-century 
tower    and   restored  church  of  St.  Benedict, 


A  glebe-house  is  beinpr  bnllt  at  Killesk,  according 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  F.S.A.,  who  also 
designed  the  new  church  adjoining. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Finlayaon  is  at  prespnt  prepar- 
ing a  book  for  pre!>s  on  "  The  Ancient  Monuments 
in  Christ  Cbnrch  Cathedr.al  "  (Dublin),  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  possess  much  interesting  matter  from 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  "  Chri.stian 
Union  Buildings,"  Lower  Abbey-street,  Dublin, 
are  being  hurried  on  to  completion  with  all  possible 
pted,  so  that  they  may  he  completed  within  the 
ime  specified  in  the  contract.  Messrs.  M.  Guhan 
and  Sons,  Harcourt-street,  are  the  contractors  for 
the  work  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  being  the  architect. 

A  vicarage  house  is  in  coarse  ff  erection  for  the 
benefice  of  Kirby  Moorside,  near  York,  at  a  cost  of 
^2,000,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottomley,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Armfield  and  Bottomley,  architects,  of 
Middlesbro'-on-Teea  and  Whitby  ;  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Pickering. 

A  new  swimming  balh  was  opened  at  Bridgnorth  1 
on  Tuetday  week.  It  has  been  built  from  drawings 
supplied  by  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  of  Bridgnorth, 
who  has  superintended  its  construction.  Tho  bath 
is  40ft.  by  17ft.,  with  a  depth  varying  from  2ft  (5in. 
to  4ft.  6in.,  having  platforms  arranged  to  allow 
access  to  the  open  river.  It  is  built  upon  pontoons 
extending  the  full  length. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham, 
LL.D.  (Dublin),  F.R  S.,  the  well-ki-own  geologist. 
From  1646  to  1851  Professor  Oldham  was  chief  of 
the  geological  survey  in  Ireland,  and  from  1851  to 
187(5  he  held  a  similar  appointment  in  India,  and 
was  also  director  of  the  Geological  Museum  of 
Calcutta. 

On  Friday  the  new  wing  was  opened  of  the  eon 
vent  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Carlisle-place,  Westminster.  The  new  wing  is  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Chitton,  of  five 
stories,  with  large  basement.  It  contains  large 
work-room,  a  chapel  some  20ft.  longer  than  the 
present  one,  end  two  large  dormitories  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  providing  accom- 
modation for  5U  additional  inmates.  These  rooms 
are  light,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated. 

A  BOW  Congrcsational  chapel  is  about  to  be  built 
near  the  Roth'T-market,  Stratford-oa-Avon.  The 
designs  are  Gothic,  and  were  prepared  by  BIr. 
H.  J.  Paull,  of  London  and  Manchester.  The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Roberta  and  Son.  of  Stratford, 
has  been  accepted  at  i;2,y70,  and  ^274  for  lecture' 
hall,  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  at  once.  The 
chapel  will  seat  400. 

The  new  church  of  All  Saints,  Middlesbrough, 
recently  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street,  R  A., 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on 
Monday. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Eastthe- 
Water,  near  Bideford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bry- 
den,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^61,500. 


Builliiug  Inttlliscucc. 


ALViiiNaTON.  —  The  parish  church  of 
Alphington,  South  Devon,  was  re-opened  on 
Thursday  week,  after  restoration  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hay  ward  and  Son,  architects,  at 
a  cost  of  i4,5UO.  "The  walls  of  the  south  aisle 
have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the  chancel 
has  been  lengthened,  and  the  piers  and  arches 
have  been  restored  to  the  perpendicular.  The 
roofs  of  the  church  are  entirely  new,  the  old 
floor  has  been  taken  up,  the  vaults  filled  in,  and 
a  bed  of  concrete  laid  under  the  new  floor  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  exhalations  from  the  human 
remains  beneath.  The  old  gallery,  which  ex. 
tended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  church, 
has  been  removed,  and  the  tower  arch  opened 
to  view.  The  other  alteration  made  is  the 
erection  of  a  vestry  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
loft  over  it  for  a  large  organ.  The  steps  in  the 
sacrarium  are  of  Devonshire  marble,  the  floor 
being  laid  with  Godwin's  tiles.  The  upper  part 
of  the  porch  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  as  there 
were  evident  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  former 
niche,  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  one, 
which  has  been  filled  by  a  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  wood 
and  stone  carving,  except  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Sendell,  o£ 
Exeter. 


Ashton-dndeeLtne. — The  new  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday  week.  The  church  has) 
been  designed  and  superintended  by  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs 
William  Storrs  and  Co.,  Staly  bridge.  The  cost, 
Xll.OOO  to  .£12,000,  includes  the  boundary 
fencing  to  church,  vicarage,  and  schools.  The 
church  will  seat  700.  The  plan  presents  somo 
unusual  features.  The  aisles  are  continued 
right  round  the  chancel,  which  is  apsidal,  with 
nine  arches  between  the  chancel  or  choir  and 
the  surrounding  aisle.  The  church  consists  of 
a  broad  nave,  20tt.  across,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  each  about  15ft.  wide,  also  a  western 
lean-to  aisle  (or  narthex),  divided  into  three 
parts — viz..  a  north  west  and  a  south-wes^ 
porch,  and  between  them  a  baptistery,  with 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  looking 
into  the  porches.  There  are  three  narrow 
arches  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  resting 
on  four  granite  pillars  ;  an  arch,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  three  at  the  west  end,  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  forms  the  first  and  short  bay. 
There  are,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  four  other 
larger  and  loftier  arches  opening  into  the 
aisles.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed,  and  the 
material  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
chancel  paving  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Godwin, 
of  Withington,  and  all  the  painted  windows 
are  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 

BoLsovER. — The  re-opening  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bolsover  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
July  16th.  The  church,  which  was  in  a  very 
deplorable  state,  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
The  additions  made  consist  of  a  large  north 
aisle  and  arcade,  and  entire  new  roofs  through- 
out (the  architect  was  anxious  to  preserve 
the  low  15th  century  roof  over  the  nave,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so),  re-building  the 
chancel  arch,  adding  an  organ  chapel,  and  the 
complete  renovation  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
fitted  with  oak  stalls,  stone  credence  table  and 
sedilia,  and  a  reredos  of  Bath  stone,  with 
crccketted  canopies.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
tiles  of  simple  design.  The  whole  of  the  seats 
are  of  deal,  stained.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
red  Staffordshire  tiling.  The  work  has  been 
well  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Shillitoe  and 
Morgan,  of  Campsall,  near  Doncaster,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mitchell-Withers,  of  Sheffield.  The  total  cost 
is  expected  to  be  about  X0,000. 

CnE.sTER. — On  Thursday  week  a  new  Nist 
Prius  Court  wag  opened  at  Chester.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lockwood,  of  Chester,  is  the  architect.  The 
style  adopted  is  the  Doric,  which  precludes  side 
windows  ;  pilasters  of  that  order  divide  the 
walls  info  compartments.  Along  the  top  of  the 
pillars  runs  an  entablature,  above  which  are  a 
series  of  semicircular  arches  forming  recessed 
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panels  in  tlie  wall,  and  from  above  these  the 
roof  is  carried.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Warbnrton,  of  Manchester.  The  court  affords 
accommodation  for  250  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  court,  and  200  spectators.  The 
cost  is  about  X12,000. 

Haughley,  Suffolk. — The  completion  of 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  week. 
The  church  is  chiefly  Early  English,  and  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  with 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  fine  oak 
roof  of  the  nave  was  restored  8  years  since,  the 
sum  then  expended  being  i£400,  and  this  has 
been  followed  by  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
chancel,  where  are  new  benches  and  reading 
desks  as  well  as  a  new  oak  roof.  This  work 
has  cost  jE-iOO.  In  the  nave  the  ugly  old  pews, 
which  faced  in  all  directions,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  their  place  taken  by  oaken  benches. 
A  new  vestry  chamber  has  been  buUt,  the  floors 
of  both  nave  and  chancel  laid  with  Minton's 
tiles,  and  the  communion  table — of  oak — is 
new.  The  cost  approaches  XI, 200,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ludkin  and 
Sons,  Banham,  Norfolk,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Frere,  of  London. 

Incokporated  Church  Building  Society. 
— The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Eepairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  last  meeting  for 
the  present  session  on  Monday,  July  15th. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of — Re- 
building  the  churches  at  Eadstock,  near  Bath ; 
Upton  Noble,  St.  Mary,  near  Bath.  Enlarging 
or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in 
the  churches  at  Ampney,  St.  Peter,  near  Cir- 
encester ;  Avebury,  St.  James,  near  Calne, 
"Wilts ;  Ilchester,  near  Taunton ;  Kenfig,  near 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan ;  Rodney  Stoke,  near 
Weston-super-Mare ;  and  Wells,  St.  Cuthbert, 
Somerset.  Under  urgent  circumstances  the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  the  enlarging 
and  restoring  the  churches  at  Huish,  near 
Marlborough,  Wilts,  and  South  Normanton, 
near  Alfreton,  Derby,  were  each  increased. 
During  the  session  thus  concluded,  the  sum 
TOted  by  the  society  in  aid  of  the  various  works 
brought  before  them  has  been  ^£12,471. 

Kensal.oreen. — St.  Jude's,  Queen's  Park, 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  a  group  of  buildings  to  be  hereafter 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a  parsonage- 
bouse.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style  ;  stock 
bricks,  with  red  bands  and  arches,  being  used 
throughout,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  tile 
roof,  50ft.  high  at  the  apex.  All  the  sittings  in 
the  church  are  placed  in  the  nave  under  a  roof 
of  40ft.  span,  the  nave  being  separated  from 
the  aisle  passages  by  a  well-proportioned 
arcade,  thus  affording  to  every  member  of  the 
congregation  a  view  of  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk.  The  building  is  lighted  principally  by  a 
clerestory  and  aisle  windows,  with  a  large  four- 
light  window  at  the  west  end.  The  church 
contains  800  sittings,  and  has  been  erected  at 
a  total  cost  of  .£0,000,  inclusive  of  tower  and 
spire,  but  exclusive  of  boundary  wall  and  font, 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  of 
15,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
The  pulpit  is  executed  in  Calne  stone,  with 
marble  columns,  selected  from  various  quarries, 
and  has  been  given  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw. 

Metropolitan  Board  or  Works. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  this  board,  on  Friday,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Eastou  and  Anderson  was 
accepted  for  additional  pumps  at  Crossness  and 
the  Effra  and  Falcon-brook  outlets  at  £7,700, 
and  a  schedule  of  prices  for  ironwork.  For  the 
formation  of  a  sewer  and  carriage  and  footways 
in  the  line  of  the  improvement  from  Shoreditch 
High-street  and  Gibraltar-gardens,  Messrs. 
NoweU  and  Robson's  tender  at  dei9,490  was 
accepted.  This  was  the  lowest  tender  but  one 
of  eight  received.  It  was  agreed  to  erect  ten 
ventilating  pipes,  with  cowls,  in  Lower-road 
and  High-street,  Deptford,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  nuisance  caused  by  effluvia  from  the  low- 
level  sewers.  The  works  committee  submitted 
a  lengthy  report,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
ofBcial  abstract  printed  on  the  agenda  paper : 
— "  From  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee, 
relative  to  the  past  and  present  interested  con- 


nection of  Mr.  Joseph  Storey,  the  representative 
at  this  board  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  with 
property  in  that  parish,  required  for  the  board's 
improvement  scheme  in  Whiteoross-street, 
under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  for  the 
local  improvement  in  Golden-lane,  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  same  vestry,  and  to  the  cost 
of  which  the  board  have  agreed  to  contribute  a 
moiety  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  a  claim  is  now 
before  the  committee,  signed  by  Mr.  Storey 
and  his  co-adventurers,  demanding  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £47,052,  in  respect  of  property  in 
which  he  is  largely  interested,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Storey's  duties,  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
are  in  complete  conflict  with  the  private 
interests  of  himself  and  of  his  co-adventurers, 
and  that  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  proper- 
ties in  question  is  calculated  to  reflect  discredit 
upon  local  self-government."  A  memorial  was 
presented,  signed  by  31  out  of  48  members  of 
St.  Luke's  vestry,  expressing  confidence  in  Mr. 
Storey's  integrity,  and  sympathy  with  him 
under  the  attack  of  a  covert  enemy.  Mr. 
Storey  entered  at  great  length  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  purchase  of  small 
properties  in  St.  Luke's,  and  urged  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
houses  since  an  oflicial  representation  had  been 
made  with  reference  to  some  of  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  prevent  him  from  dealing 
in  property  because  he  had  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  improvements  committee  of  the 
vestry.  He  should  decline  to  withdraw  from 
the  board  if  the  resolution  were  passed.  Mr. 
Richardson  stated  that  the  facts  embodied  in 
the  report  were  all  taken  from  Mr.  Storey  in 
his  explanations,  and  urged  the  desirability  of 
passing  the  resolution,  although  the  board  had 
no  power  to  compel  Mr.  Storey  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Freeman  said  the  fact  was,  Mr.  Storey  was 
f  a  syndicate   of   three   members  of  St. 


Luke's  vestry,  who  had  been  buying  and  tranS' 
ferring  property  which  it  was  proposed  to 
acquire  for  public  purposes;  that  being  so, 
unless  the  Metropolitan  Board  took  action  in 
the  matter,  the  public  might  regard  it  as  not 
above  suspicion.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
the  assent  of  28  out  of  32  members  present — 
the  other  four  (including  Mr.  Storey)  not 
voting.  An  application  on  behalf  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
site  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  thereon  a  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sun- 
day schools,  was  referred  to  the  works  commit- 
tee. In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
W.  Newall,  Mr.  C.  W.  White  was  appointed 
principal  clerk  in  the  superintending  architect's 
department ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Thomas  being  appointed 
to  discharge  the  duties  heretofore  performed  by 
Mr.  White  in  the  dangerous  structures  ofEce  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Bailey  to  take  Mr.  Thomas's 
place. 

OsBALDVPiCK. — The  parish  church  of  Osbald- 
wick,  near  York,  was  re-opened  last  week  after 
restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jno.  O. 
Scott.  The  internal  fittings,  which  were  of  the 
most  inconvenient  description,  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  the  nave  is  now  provided 
with  open  seats  of  oak.  A  new  font  of  Caen 
stone,  plain  and  Norman  in  character,  has  been 
fixed  at  tlie  north  end  of  the  nave.  The  ceil- 
ing is  lofty  and  waggon-headed,  the  rafters, 
which  are  stained  and  varnished,  being  so  fixed 
as  to  foi  Ji  panelling,  the  spaces  between  which 
are  of  plaster  work.  The  root  has  been 
strengthened  by  iron  beams  which  extend  from 
wall  to  wall.  A  new  porch  has  been  erected 
at  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  a  new  vestry  has  been  built. 
The  roof  is  covered  in  with  red  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  there  is  a  cresting  of  the  same 
material.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  been 
surmounted  with  a  bell  turret,  extending  to  the 
height  of  12tt.  above  the  cresting  of  the  roof, 
and  in  this  are  a  couple  of  bells.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  restoration  is  £1,400. 

South  Bebmondsey. — On  Saturday  last  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  consecrated  the  chancel 
and  two  bays  of  the  nave  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  Lynton-road,  Bermondsey.  The  por- 
tion already  completed  covers  an  area  of  about 
80ft.  long  by  60ft.  wide.  It  consists  of  chancel 
of  three  bays,  and  two  bays  of  the  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles ;  the  chancel  in  addition 


an  ambulatory  at  the  eastern  end.    The  style  is 
13th  century  Gothic  of  English  character,  the 
chancel  having  a  square  termination  with  three 
arches  opening  into  the  ambulatory,  and  three 
windows   above — that  in   the  centre  being  of 
three  lights — the  sides    being   of   two  lights. 
Owing  to  the  ground  on  which  the  church  is 
built  being  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
road  along  the  north  side,  and  the  soil  being 
peat  for  some  depth,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  form  a  crypt  under  the  whole  of  the  build- 
in  o-.     A  groined  ceiling  has  been  constructed 
of  cement  concrete  at  a  height  of  14ft.  from 
the  crypt,  which  forms  the  floor  for  the  church. 
The  chancel  is  40ft.  deep  and  27ft.  wide  ;  it  is 
vaulted   with   red  brick  to  a  height  of   46ft. ; 
the  portions  adjoining  the  western  bays  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  13tt. 
wide,  in  which  seats  are  placed.    The  organ, 
built  by  Messrs.  Bevington,   is   on   the  north 
side  under  the  tower ;  the  seat  for  the  organist 
is  in  a  balcony  under  the  arch  opening  into 
the  chancel.     The  vestries,  which  are  not  yet 
built,  wUl  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; 
that  for  the  clergy  will  adjoin  the  chancel  aisle ; 
that  for  the  choir  wiU  be  in  the  crypt  below, 
reached  by  the  turret  stair,  which  has  concrete 
steps.  The  nave  will  be  77ft.  long,  in  five  bays, 
35ft.  high  to  the  waU  plate,  with  a  narthex  17ft. 
wide,  and  a  large  porch  facing  the  road.     The 
font,  which  is  of  red  Dumfries  stone,  will  stand 
in  an  octagonal  baptistery  at  the  south  side  of 
the  narthex.    The  walls  are  faced   with    red 
Ijricks,  with  masonry  of  Bath  stone,  and  Dum- 
fries stone  piers.     The  nave  will  be  the  same 
height,  and  width,  as  the  chancel,  aisles  13ft., 
wide  and  13ft.  high  to  the  wall  plate.     The 
benches,  which,  at  present,  accommodate  460 
persons,  are  of  deal,  stained  black.    The  church 
will  seat,  when  finished,  about  1,000  adults, 
and   all    the    sittings   will    be   free.     Messrs. 
Henry  Jarvis  and  Sou,  of  Trinity -square,  South- 
wark,  are  the  architects. 

Whitley. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Prud- 
hoe  Memorial  Convalescent  Home,  at  Whitley, 
were  opened  last  week.  The  home  was  origin- 
ally planned  to  accommodate  about  70  patients; 
but  the  architect  (Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle), made  provision  in  the  administrative 
department  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
institution,  should  more  accommodation  at  any 
time  be  added.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  building,  by  which  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  nearly  50  patients,  and  now  about 
120  patients  can  be  admitted.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  stone  throughout,  and  har- 
monise with  the  existing  buildings.  The  whole 
cost  has  been  about  £3,000.  The  new  roomys 
are  warmed  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Bishop's 
patent  slow  combustion  ventilating  stoves.  Mr. 
Yates  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Winterton,  Norfolk. —  This  church  was 
re-opened  on  the  0th  instant,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  nave  and  chancel 
have  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000 ;  a 
further  sum  of  £1,500  is  still  required  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  fine  Transition 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  tower  and  porch. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Green,  the  architect,  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
London,  W.C. ;  the  builder  being  Mr.  Hubbard, 
of  East  Dereham. 


to  wide  aisles  on  the  north  and  south  sides  has  '  incumbent. 


A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  profession- 
ally interesterl  in  the  pi-omotion  of  higher  education 
in  London  and  its  vicinity,  representing  their  strong 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  giving  increased 
prominence  to  the  study  of  ancient  art  as  a  branch 
of  classical  training,  and  asking  the  Premier's  assent 
to  the  proposal  to  estabhsh  a  museum  of  oa'its  from 
the  antique,  with  provision  for  the  deUvery  of  lectures 
upon  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  to  be  illustrated 
from  the  casts  and  from  the  coUectioas  in  the  British 
Museum.  ,      t        v 

An  altar  to  Our  Lady  with  a  reredos  have  been 
erected  in  the  lady  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  R.G.  Church, 
Scarborough.  The  work  is  elaborately  sculptured  in 
Caen  stone  with  alabaster  columns,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Goldie,  the  architect  of  the  church.  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co.  have  just  completed  new 
chancel  gates,  in  brass  and  u:on,  also  from  Mr. 
Goldie's  designs. 

The  chancel  of  Brewood  Church,  Staffordshire,  is 
about  to  be  restored,  and  the  east  window  filled 
with    stained   glass    as    a    memorial    to    the    late 
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Moro   than   Fifty   Thousand   Bepliea    and 

Letton  on  su'jt-ctrt  of  Untv^rnal  Inti'i«iit  have  sppc^in-d  tlurlm; 
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nder  the  uoiico  of  manufacturers,  m«c); 


, JcntlQoworker*, 

Twopence,  of  all  btwkscUon*  and  now*- 
Post-free  Sjd.     Offlca :    31.  TavUiock-BirMt,  CoreuU 
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our  correspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requiwlrf 

that  all  oommimicationa  should  be  drawn  up  vis  briofty 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correapondoni'e.] 

AU  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31» 
TATISTOCK-STRKET.  COVKXT-aARDKX.  W.C. 

To  Our  Reapers.— We  shall  feel  oblitred  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  witk  brief  notes  o£  workd 
oontomplated  or  in  protrresa  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Pasbuobe  Kdwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  oharce  for  advertisemonta  is  6d.  per  line  of  eie:ht 
words  (the  first  line  counting  a3  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  oa 
application  to  the  Puhlitiher. 

Front  Papo  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
menta  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  iu  Advance.) 

Including:  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dola.  40c.  ^old).  To 
France  or  Beljrium.  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f .  30c. ) .  To  India  (m4 
Southampton),  £I6s.6d.  Toany  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies.  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  6d, 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
Bome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  c.in  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  posta{;re  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  estra  cost  of  tonvardine  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  bindine  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each, 

Eeceivei..— T.  B.  I.  Co.-S.  Bros.-B.  of  P.— W.  T.  G.— 
T.  H.  C.-O.  E.  and  Co.— McG.  and  Co.-S.  S.  and  O.— 
W.  H.  S.  and  S.— T.  and  R.  B.—H.  V.  and  J.— W.  C— 
M.— H.  C.  and  Co.— T.  R.  and  Co. 

Orn  Commonplace  Column  is  crowded  out  by  the  pres- 
sure on  our  space,  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Roval  Archaeological  Institute. 

PcriL.     (No.)  _^ 

(Eomsp0uijcnce. 


EYE  CHTJECH  EESTOEATIOISr. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiK,  —  A  pjvragraph  appearinfj  in  your 
columns  last  week  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
restoration  of  Eye  Churcli,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  a  small  space  (as  a  Churchman,  and  one 
who  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  town,  and  is  still 
deeply  attached  to  the  church  of  his  baptism, 
&c.),  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  with  many  other  art- 
lovers,  that  this  restoration  mania,  though 
healthy  in  itself,  is  often  of  too  sweeping  a 
character  to  command  the  respect  which  it 
otherwise  should  ;  and  a  case  in  point,  amount- 
ing to  rebuilding,  now  going  on  at  Baxhill 
(within  20  miles  of  Eye)  cannot  tend  to  allay 
the  worst  fears  of  those  who  have  any  feeling 
for  their  fine  old  parish  church. 

However,  in  the  "  master"  hands  of  an  artist 
like  Mr.  Street,  we  may  place  more  confidence 
than  in  many  another  well-known  restorer,  and 
trust  to  his  having  that  veneration  for  ancient 
work  which  will  prevent  him  pulling  down  a 
single  stone  merely  to  rebuild. 

In  the  case  of  Eye  it  would  only  seem  neces- 
sary (as  regards  the  fabric)  to  replace  all  ugly 
wooden  windows  with  characteristic  stonework, 
&c.,  as  a';so  all  doors,  &c.,  and  leave  all  string- 
courses and  other  masonry,  though  partially 
time-worn  or  defaced,  to  tell  their  own  tale — 
merely  replacing  such  work  as  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  the  stability  of  the  structure. 

As  regards  the  interior,  a  similar  treatment, 
including  the  removal  of  all  unsightly  hoard- 
ings and  barriers,  witli  the  ugly  and  unseemly 
"  pens"  and  "  three-decker,"  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  more  appropriate  fittings,  and  the  get- 
ting rid  of  every  vestige  of  whitewash,  and  the 
careful  restoration  of  paving,  and  substitution  [ 


of  open  roofs  for  flat  ceilings,  with  the  opening 
up  and  proper  treatment  of  all  disused  or 
abused  chancel  aisles,  Ac;  and.  of  course, 
.attending  to  any  "  making  good"  after  the 
removal  of  these  barbarous  appendages,  would 
seem  to  include  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  others  besides  Abchitecton. 

MANCHESTEE  SOCIETY  OP  AECHITECTS' 
TEAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  a  letter  inserted  in  the 
BniLDiNa  News  of  July  20th,  I  beg  to  state 
(as  the  successful  competitor  in  the  above  com- 
petition) that  my  drawings  were  sent  in  at  the 
time  fixed,  but  were  unfinished. 

Sliortly  after  delivering  them  I  was  kindly 
informed  by  the  honorary  secretary  of  a  certain 
extension  of  time,  allowed,  I  understood,  to  all 
the  students — at  any  rate,  to  the  competitor  who 
claims  "  Injustice."  Seeing  that  the  time 
allowed  was  the  same  for  both,  I  fail  to  see  but 
one  difference  between  us — namely,  that  I  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  valuable  time  thus 
offered,  whereas  "  Injustice,"  according  to  his 
letter  "  found  the  time  simply  useless  to  him," 
and  sent  his  drawings  back  again  in  a  few 
days.  Then  he  tells  us  why  the  extension  of 
time  was  useless,  and  the  answer  he  gives  is, 
"  because  his  drawings  were  already  complete  " 
— i.e.,  finished.  I  suppose — so  perfectly,  indeed, 
that  no  other  finishing  touches  were  necessary. 

Where,  and  on  what  foundation,  then,  does 
he  claim  "  Injustice  ?" 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  closely  examining  his  drawings. 
— I  am,  &c.,  J.  Nixon  Horspield. 

Florence,  Italy,  July  27,  1878. 

Sib, — It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  feels  some  disappoint- 
ment at  his  non-success,  but  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Holden  imagines  that  it  was  this  that  prompted 
my  letter.  I  could  bear  pure  disappointment 
patiently,  but  when  a  competition  is  conducted, 
to  say  the  least,  in  a  most  loose  manner — as  Mr. 
Holden's  remarkable  statement  respecting 
extension  of  time  proves — it  is  equally  easy  to 
understand  that  the  result  must  create  dis- 
satisfaction.   This  is  my  grievance. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the  actual 
correctness  of  the  award,  although  had  all  the 
competitors  had  equal  advantages  it  is  pos- 
sible the  result  might  have  been  different ;  but 
I  do  dispute  the  right  of  a  committee  to  deal 
with  so  little  consideration  to  competitors. 

An  architectural  body  above  all  others  should 
be  explicit  and  decisive  in  their  conditions.  If 
an  extension  of  time  was  intended,  it  should 
have  been  officially  and  simultaneously  notified 
to  every  competitor. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  Mr.  Holden  will  calmly 
consider  the  matter,  and  apply  the  circum- 
stance to  himself,  he  will  perfectly  understand, 
if  not  appreciate,  my  annoyance. 

As  to  an  apology,  his  letter  has  done  any- 
thing but  convince  me  that  one  is  due  from  me, 
but  rather  I  think  it  should  come  from  the 
other  side. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that,  should  there  be 
another  coaipetition  next  year,  the  conditions 
will  be  more  carefully  prepared. — I  am,  &c., 

Manchester,  July  30.       Frank  L.  Elton. 


THE  GRINDING  SYSTEM. 
Sir.— TheSoathport  Corporation  have  advortiaed 
in  the  Loudon  professional  newspapers  for  an 
nsaistant  in  the  borouKh  survej-or's  office,  who  must 
be  au  experienced  surveyor  and  leveller,  at  a  salary 
of  i;i20  per  annum  :  but  in  consequence  of  the  very 
larue  nnmber  of  applications  for  this  situation,  they 
have  actually  aurain  ro-ndvortised  the  berth  at  40s.  per 
week  wages.  TakinK  advantaeo  of  hard  times  m  thiB 
fashion  ia  quite  a  new  and  strange  one,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  my  brethren  are  in  a  position,  like 
niytolf,  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  and  at  once  with- 
draw his  letter  of  application.— I  am.  &c.. 

One  wuo  Applied. 


BODMIN  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 
Sib, — Perhaps   "  An  Outsider  "   will  kindly 
explain  the  following  discrepancies  between  the 
conditions  and  the  accepted  plan : — 

Conditions.  Accepted  plan. 


Engine-room  under  hall. 


Hall  being,  as  in  no  other 
plan,  by  means  of  exca- 
vation, on  ground  floor. 
No  engine-room  under. 
mo  enRine-room  pro- 
vided by  plan  at  all. 


A  hall,  with  a  justices'  Justices'  room  retiring 
room  retiring  there-  from  council  chamber, 
from.  Entirely   cut  off  from 

haU. 

Offices  for  town  clerk.         Only  one  office  provided, 
and  that   quite  inade- 
quate. 
If  this  is  the  best  plan,  why  is  it  contem- 
plated to  alter  it  ?  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  the  five  minutes'  inspection  was  carried  on 
with  closed  doors. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Compeiitok. 


CHIPS. 

Dr.  Eaaon  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  Manchester 
medical  man  ond  sanitarian,  died  on  Friday  last. 

On  Monday  week  the  mpmorial  stone  ot  a  new 
Baptist  chap.l  was  laid  at  Denton.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  B 
plinth  of  blue  bricks.  The  aeota,  which  will  be 
open,  will  accommodate  1.50  persons.  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  In-man,  Hazlewond  road, 
Northampton,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Robinaon 
and  White,  Denton,  have  cnntracted  to  build  the 
chapel  in  twenty  weeks  for  the  sum  of  .£387. 

Monseigneur  Dupanloup  has  issued  a  stirring 
appeal  for  subscriptioas  to  illustrate  Joan  of 
Arc's  career  by  ten  painted  windows  in  the  Orleans 
Cothedral,  and  to  restore  the  old  expiatory  monu- 
ment, in  which  he  saya  :  "  To  us  Joan  of  Arc  is  a 
warrior,  a  victim,  and  likewise  a  saint :  but  as  it 
oppertaina  to  the  Church  alone  to  adjudge  her  this 
grand  title  of  saint,  twelve  of  my  venerated 
colleagues  and  I  a  few  ycnra  ago  addressed  the  re- 
quest to  the  Holy  See.  We  then  opened  at  Orleans 
the  preliminary  investigation  recinirad  by  the  Canon 
Laws  ;  the  Court  of  Rome  has  now  that  investigation 
in  its  hands,  and  we  await  with  confidence  its 
decision."  A  jury  will  choose  the  heat  plan,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  150,000f. 

A  young  men's  institute  was  opened  at  Stoke, 
Ipswich,  on  Thur-day  week.  It  is  of  brick,  heated 
by  stoves  ;  the  chief  room,  37ft.  by  20tt.  Mr.  Gir- 
ling, ot  Ipswich,  erected  tha  buildiag,  at  a  cost  of 
about  .£300. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Aoomb,  near  York,  at  a  coat  of  i;l,600.  The  build- 
ing, which  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  pressed 
brick  fronts  and  stone  dressings,  will  accommodate 
upwards  of  300.  The  interior  dimensions  will  be  .lOft. 
by  30ft.  A  school-room,  29ft.  6in.  by  22ft.,  with 
two  clasa-rooms,  will  be  attached.  Mr.  Anderson,  ot 
Londal,  York,  ia  the  architect ;  Messrs.  Keswick  and 
Son  will  do  the  brick  and  atone  work  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Gray,  the  joiaery. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board,  on  Thursday  week, 
appointed  Mr.  Wilson,  their  superintendent  of  works, 
as  architect  to  the  board,  at  the  present  salary  of 
.£150,  and  a  commision  of  3  per  cent,  on  new  worka. 

A  new  coffee  and  cocoa-house  was  opened  in 
Regent-street,  Leamington,  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  alterationa  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Fell, 
builder. 

A  party  of  about  a  dozen  members  of  Parliament 
visited  the  A  B  C  Sew!^e  Company's  worka  at 
Aylesbury,  on  the  13th  ult.,  to  see  the  process  ot 
precipitation  at  work.  Experiments  wree  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Rawaon,  managing  director,  ahowing: 
the  rapidity  of  the  clarification  of  aewage  by  the 
admixture  of  blood,  charcoal,  and  clay,  aad  aubae- 
quently  with  alum  ;  and  then  the  party  were  shown 
the  tanks  where  the  deposition  ot  the  sewage  matter 
goes  on,  previous  to  its  being  pumped  up,  and  pressed 
dry  into  cakes  for  manurial  purposes. 

The  parishioners  ot  Coddenham,  ne.ar  Ipswich, 
.£100,  for  repairing  and  rehanging  the  peal  ot  eight 
have  accepted  the  eatimate  of  Mr.  Diiy,  of  Eye,  of 
bells  (including  the  recasting  of  two)  iii  the  pariah 
church.  When  reatored  it  wdl  be  the  lightest  eight- 
bell  peal  in  Suffolk. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Frodsham.  Mr.  T.  Davis  was  the  sole 
contractor. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Backhouse  for  the 
erection  ot  schools  for  1,000  children  ia  Clint-road. 
The  schools  are  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  t» 
the  Board,  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C  E.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
They  jonsist  of  tour  departments,  the  infanta  and 
mixed  juniors  being  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
senior  boys'  and  senior  girls'  on  the  first-floor.  Tho 
principal  facade  is  to  the  north,  the  plan  being  ot  a 
X-torm.  A  plunge  bath  is  provided  in  the  base- 
ment, the  playgrounds  are  apacioHS,  being  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  Liverpool  Board  Schools.  Ten 
and  a  half  auperflcial  feet  per  child  is  allowed  for 
floor  space.  The  contract  amounts  to  .£9,090,  or 
JUS  Us.  Gd.  per  head. 

The  first  new  schools  erected  by  the  Cardiff  School 
Board  were  opened  on  Wednesday  last.  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  ot  Cardiff,  are  the 
architects.  The  buildings  are  situated  in  Eleanor- 
street,  and  are  ia  a  Gothic  style  ot  architecture. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5156.]— Cross  at  Houen,— When  in  Eonen  last 
Wfiek  I  noticed,  on  a  small  open  space  between  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  and  the  School  o£  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  a  lar^e  memorial  cross,  much  re- 
sembliag:  the  well-known  Eleanor  crosses  at  North- 
ampton and  Walthara.  It  is  of  freestone,  about 
lOtt.  in  height,  and  dirided  into  three  well-markcl 
stages  with  vacant  canopied  niches  on  each  of  four 
sides,  the  whole  finished  by  a  palpably  incongruous 
cross.  The  style  of  carving  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Edwardian  English  period,  but  the  work 
is  roughly  executed.  I  made  inquiries  in  theneigh- 
ioourhood,  and  was  told  the  monument  had  been 
removed  from  the  Place  St.  Hilaire.  Can  any 
reader  give  the  history  of  this  structure  ?— E.  W.  P. 

[.5457.]— Worm  in  Hed  Deal.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  best  or  any  method  to  be 
adopted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  worm  in  red 
deal  flooring?  The  floor  in  question  is  in  a  large 
drawing-room  that  had  remained  unfinished  for  a 
period  of  35  years,  and  during  that  time  the  flooring 
was  cut  down  and  laid  on  the  joist  fac3  downwards. 
Some  12  months  since  the  board  was  turned  over 
and  laid,  and  the  floor  finished,  as  the  boarding  had 
become  blackened,  and  was  laid  before  it  was 
planed :  it  was  not  noticed  the  worm  had  attacked 
the  edges  of  it.  Can  your  readers  suggest  anything 
that  would  destroy  the  worm,  and  so  prevent  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  floor,  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient  ?— Nemo. 

[.54.58.]— Waterproof  Covering. — I  have  some 
cellars  covered  with  flags  laid  on  joists,  the  flags 
being  open  to  the  weather ;  I  want  to  make  this 
covering  entirely  waterproof.  Can  any  one  recom- 
mend anything  with  which  to  fill  the  joints  which 
may  be  depended  upon,  or  any  substance  which  can 
be  put  on  in  a  thin  layer  which  will  wear  and  be 
waterproof  ?  Some  of  the  London  streets  are  laid 
with  a  kind  of  asphalte,  or  similar  substance,  in 
layers  of  from  lin.  to  2in.  thick — would  that 
answer  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  substance  ?  Any  opinions 
will  oblige— Jink. 

[.5159.]— Old  Brasses  in  the  Chapels  of  tho 
Tnns  of  Court.- Will  any  one  kindly  inform  me 
if  there  are  any  old  brasses  in  the  Temple  Church, 
or  in  any  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  Inns  ?  — 
F.  I.  0. 

[5460,]— Heel-ball  Stains.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  take  out  the  stain  of  heel-ball  in  a 
rubbing,  where  it  has  gone  over  the  outline  t — 
Q.  E.  D. 

[5461. J— Stamped  Agreements.— If  the  agree- 
ments are  stamped  with  a  sixpenny  stamp  to  each 
contract,  what  should  the  plana  and  conditions 
have  ?-T.  S. 

[.5462.]— Copying  Mouldings.— Will  any  prac- 
tical reader  kindly  say  what  is  the  most  reliable  and 
<-orrect  method  of  obtaining  the  profile  of  a  mould- 
iag  without  the  use  of  the  cymagraph  f  This  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  several  times  in  these  columns, 
but,  I  believe,  never  satisfactorily  answered. —Ctm  A. 

[.5463.]— Light.— A  client  of  mine.  A,  gets  light  to 
a  sitting-room  by  a  window  overlooking  B's  yard, 
said  window  being  used  for  certainly  20  years.  B, 
in  enlarging  his  house,  has  built  round  the  window, 
which  now  gets  light  only  from  a  well-hole  4ft.  by 
2ft.  B's  new  walls  at  present  are  as  high  as  top  of 
window,  and  apparently  will  be  carried  up  another 
atory.    Has  A  any  redress  ?— Architect. 

[5464.]— Grey  Bricks.— Is  there  a  composition 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  bricks  burn 
grey  after  being  dipped  into  it,  or  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  them  f  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  readers  will  kindly  favour  me  with  particulars. 
I  want  to  burn  bricks  grey  on  the  ends  and  one  side, 
but  the  clay  I  have  to  make  them  from  will  not  burn 
grey  in  its  natural  state.— C.  M. 

[5465.]— Construction  of  Hoof.- 1  have  a  roof 
to  construct  for  a  public  room,  the  span  of  which  is 
about  20ft.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  favour 
me  with  their  opinion  as  to  the  strongest  and 
cheapest  plan  to  construct  it  ?  The  roof  must  be 
open  to  the  purlins,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  curved  ribs,  and  the  use  of  tie-beams.- A  Young 

BUILDEK. 


REPLIES. 
[5380.]— Paris  and  the  Exhibition.— I  have  not 
the  least  sympathy  with  any  young  unmarried  man 
who  says  he  "  should  exceedingly  like  to  go  abroad, 
but  really  c.in't  afford  it,"  The  "can't"  means 
'won't."  Many  working  men  get  married  young, 
and  quickly  find  a  little  family  grow  np  around 
i  u  V*"'^  *'"'"*''  "^  "*' '"''"' ''™  fathers,  and  happen 
to  be  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny,  know  only 
too  well  how  tightly  the  shoe  pinches  when  one's 
stipend  is  not  an  unlimited  one.  But  with  young 
men  it  is  diiierent,  and  there  is  no  mason,  joiner, 
painter,  or  plumber  in  Great  Britain  living  ia 
single  blessedness"  who  may  not  readily,  with 
great  advantage  to  himself,  take  a  week  or  a  fort, 
night  s  holiday  in  Paris  this  year,  if  he  be  so  in- 
clined. I  speak  quite  confidently  upon  this  matter. 
1  remember  that  when  I  was  first  constrained  to 
take  a.  trip  to  the  Continent  my  income  was  excep- 
tionally limited.    I  was  then  an  apprentice  lad  down 


in  Yorkshire,  and  all  the  money  in  the  world  I  had 
at  my  command  was  the  modest  weekly  wage  of  one 
shilling.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  I  contrived  to  save 
a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  out  of  this,  and  then  went 
off,  all  by  myself,  for  a  week's  walking  tour  in  the 
north  of  France.  When  I  landed  at  Boulogne  I 
certainly  had  not  more  than  eighteen  shillings  at 
m,v  command,  but,  by  studying  econom.v,  these  not 
only  pked  out  seven  or  eight  days  very  well,  but 
enough  was  left  to  purchase  and  carry  home  a  little 
present  for  my  mother.  Again,  I  remember,  as  a 
.young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  finding  myself 
in  fair  Florence  with  less  than  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  a  friend  I  could  look  to  in  all  Italy 
for  a  single  helping  centesaimi.  And  on  that  sum— 
and  what  I  picked  up  on  the  road — I  walked  with  my 
face  homeward  right  through  to  Paris— five  hun- 
dred miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  about  twice  that 
distance  as  the  tramp  walks.  With  a  heavy  kit  of 
tools  on  my  back,  but  with  a  light  heart  within 
me,  I  crossed,  alone  and  in  mid-winter,  Mont  Cenis  — 
a  feat,  it  is  said,  few  people  have  cared  to  do.  And 
when  I  recollect  how  I  waded  for  miles  in  snow 
nearly  up  to  my  middle,  uncertain  whether  I  was 
going  to  be  benighted  on  the  summit  or  not,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  should  care,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  it  again.  Now,  all  this  goes  to 
to  prove  that  one  need  not  necessarily  spend  a  deal 
of  money  when  abroad,  and  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  p9wer  of  most  people  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  much  of  the  Continent  at  a  mode- 
rate cost,  if  they  are  desirous  of  doing  so.  There  is 
no  doubt  hut  that,  at  the  present  time,  Paris  is 
dear ;  but  if  intpuding  visitors  will  keep  away  from 
the  English  and  fashionable  quarters,  and  use  ordi- 
nary prudence,  they  need  not  spend  more  than  they 
would  do  in  London.  I  have  a  pupil  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. He  is  a  sharp  good  little  chap,  17  years  of  age. 
He  pays  7  francs  a  week  (53.  lOd.)  for  a  bedroom 
near  the  building,  and  has  all  his  meals  out.  He 
breakfasts,  dines,  and  sups  at  one  of  the  five  thou- 
sand and  odd  restaurants,  and  other  places  open  for 
the  support  of  the  inner  man.  that  exist  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  at  a  cost  of  about  2  francs 
(Is.  8d,)  a  day;  so  that  his  expenses,  all  told,  are  a 
trifle  under  a  pound  a  week.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  until  I  sent  him  over  last  March  he 
had  never  been  out  of  England,  that  he  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  French,  and  went  over  quite  by 
himself  ;  so  what  he  has  done  others  may  do  readily 
enouah.  Working  men  who  find  themselves  in  Paris 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  cannot  do  better  than 
make  straight  for  the  Exhibition.  They  must  be 
careful,  however,  if  they  possess  a  portmanteau 
or  carriet-bag,  not  to  take  eit'-ier  in,  for,  although 
the  ofticiftis  at  tho  gates  will  allow  anything  to  pass 
in,  they  will  permit  nothing  to  go  out  again  nntil 
the  final  closinsj-  of  the  show.  <Jnce  in  the  place,  let 
the  visitor  find  his  way  into  the  British  section,  and 
there  strike  np  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  good- 
natured-looking  English  assistant  he  may  come 
across.  In  due  course  the  pair  will  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  buffet,  and  the  stranger  will  find  that,  whilst 
drinking  a  friendly  glass  of  "bitter,"  his  accli- 
mated fellow-countryman  will  give  him  more  prac. 
tical  advice  as  to  where  to  sleep,  where  to  eat,  what 
to  see,  and  how  to  see  it,  than  he  would  find  out  for 
himself  in  a  month.  It  may  be  useful  to  numerous 
readers  who  have  friends  abroad  to  know  that  the 
postage  for  each  number  of  the  Buildino  News  is 
2d.  for  all  places  upon  the  Continent,  the  Colonies, 
or  America,  where  the  penny  newspaper  rate  is  in 
force.  Thanks  to  the  many  excellent  plates  this 
publication  contains,  it  -uniformly  weighs  more  than 
4oz.— the  limit  for  the  penny  post — so  that,  if  in- 
sufficiently prepaid,  the  journal,  instead  of  going  as 
its  sender  intends,  gets  into  the  Dead  Office — a 
bourne  from  which  no  paper  returns. — H.  Hem.s, 

[.5424,]— Emigration.- 1  see  that  there  is  one 
more  assistant  who  wishes  to  know  the  prospects  of 
emigration.  As  regards  Australia  and  Canada,  I 
can  tell  him,  by  experience,  they  are  overstocked 
already.  If  in  sufficient  health,  "  O.  Lane."  might 
try  Bombay  or  Calcutta  with  good  prospects.  With 
kindly  wishes  to  tlie  Building  News,  the  best  of 
papers  architecturally. — Toronto. 

[5450.]— Copying  Apparatus. — There  are  two 
or  three  recent  inventions  for  making  ten  or  twenty 
copies  or  fac-similes  of  written  documents  ;  espe- 
cially B;  ford's  fac-simile  process,  and  Zuccato's 
papyrogrsph.  Specially  prepared  paper,  and  ink, 
and  an  ordinai'y  screw  copying-press  are  required. 
Order  through  a  stationer. — Kilburn. 


Mr.  Aird  has  been  elected  borough  surveyor  of  St. 
Albans  out  of  29  candidates. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Baptist  chapel,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Walsall,  were  laid.  The  building  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Markwick,  Walsall,  and 
combines  the  Classic  and  Italian  styles.  It  will  be 
78ft.  long,  including  an  orchestra  44ft.  wide  and 
30ft.  high,  and,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  will  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  680  worshippers.  Bi-st 
rod  pressed  bricks  are  to  be  used  in  the  front  and 
two  side  elevations,  with  dressings  of  Hollington 
stone  throughout,  and  will  be  enriched  with 
moulded  and  carved  caps,  arches,  and  cornices. 
The  building,  including  site,  will  co«t  about  ,£40,000. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Rowley,  jun.,  and  Lynex, 
of  Walsall. 


W^ATEK  SUPPLY  AND  SANITABT 
MATTERS. 

London  Water  Supply. — On  Tuesday  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey  waited  upon 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  water  rendered  by  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company  to  the  inhabitants  o£ 
Bermondsey,  numbering  about  100,000  persons. 
What  was  supplied  was  both  deficient  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  company  had  gone  to  great  expense 
in  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  Nunhead 
capable  of  holding  18  million  gallons,  but  it  had 
never  been  charged  with  water.  They  urged  that  a 
constant  supply  should  be  given  which  would  insure 
greater  purity.  They  prayed  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  to 
compel  the  company  to  provide  a  constant  supply. 
In  every  instance  the  company  had  been  apprised  of 
the  complaints  made,  but  no  remedy  was  applied. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  pointed  out  that  their  first  pro- 
ceeding, it  they  wanted  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
was  to  apply  to  the  company,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusing,  he  had  power 
to  direct  an  inquiry  with  the  view  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  company  to  give  it.  He  thought  that 
bad  supplies  were  often  due  to  defective  fittings,  and 
in  snch  cases  the  company  was  not  to  blame  ;  that 
was  so  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  West-end  institu- 
tions, he  regretted  to  say.  He  would  bring  their 
complaint  to  the  company's  notice  and  let  them  know 
in  writing  the  reply  made.  If  they  desired  he  would, 
on  receiving  the  necessary  complaints,  make  a 
formal  inquiry  as  prescribed  by  the  9th  section  of 
the  Act,  1S59. 

STATUES,  MEMOHIALS,  &0. 

Edinbueoh  —A  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  unveiled  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday.  The 
sculptor  is  Sir  John  Steell,  The  statue,  which  has 
been  executed  on  the  scale  of  12ft.,  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  red  granite  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Steell, 
architect  (son  of  the  sculptor),  in  a  plain  and  mas- 
sive style,  intended  to  harmonise  with  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  the  monument.  This  structure  baa 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co., 
Aberdeen. 


LEGAL  INTELLIQEBTCE. 

Bricks  of  Varying  Thickness.— Walsall 
County  Court,  July  25th. — New  Trial  of  Caddick  v. 
Barton. — On  the  previous  hearing  the  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Caddick  and  Sons,  brickmakers,  Bloxwich, 
obtained  a  verdict  of  .£5  (including  ^3  paid  into 
court),  against  defendant,  Mr.  Robert  Barton, 
builder,  Hednesford,  in  respect  of  some  best  red 
pressed  bricks,  which  the  plaintiffs  had  supplied  to 
the  defendant.  Evidence  was  now  adduced  to  show 
that  the  bricks  were  not  of  the  quality  contracted 
for,  inasmuch  as  they  varied  in  breadth  from  3^-  to 
3|in.,  instead  of  being  of  a  uniform  size  within  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  After  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had 
been  given,  his  Honour  (Mr.  Griffith-)  reversed  the 
previous  decision  and  found  for  the  defendant,  hold- 
ing that  owing  to  the  irregularities  already  named, 
the  bricks  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be — viz., 
best  bricks  of  the  description  specified.  In  the 
course  of  the  case  it  was  stated  that  in  selecting  the 
bricks  at  the  plaintiff's  yard,  a  large  quantity  were 
rejected  and  set  aside  on  account  of  these  irregu- 
larities, and  his  Honour  suggested  that  some  of 
these  were  sent  out  by  mistake. 


Memorial  stones  of  a  Methodist  New  Connection 
chapel  and  schools.  Upper  Gornal,  were  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  building  will  consist  of  a  ch.apel, 
00ft.  by  40tt.,  with  school  underneath,  44ft.  Sin.  by 
40ft.,  and  14ft.  high,  and  two  class-rooms.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  350,  and  the  school  room 
220,  without  the  class-rooms.  The  contract  is  =£1,420. 

The  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Spinoza  at  the  Hague  has  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
the  sculptor  Hesamer,  of  Paris,  and  the  second 
prize  to  the  sculptor  Tushaus,  of  Dusseldorf. 

We  understand  that  two  or  three  places  yet  re- 
main to  be  filled  up  to  make  the  required  number 
for  the  Architectural  Association  excursion  to  York- 
shire, which  commences  on  the  12th  inat.  Intend, 
ing  excursionists  should  apply  to  the  secretary 
without  delay.  We  are  assured  that  the  visit  will 
be  unusually  interesting. 

New  tramways  belonging  to  a  private  company 
have  been  commenced  in  Lancaster-road,  Preston 
under  a  local  Act  which  received  the  Koyal  assent  in 
May  last.  Mr.  Garlick  is  superintending  the  con- 
struction for  the  Corporation. 

The  corner-stone  of  tho  new  church  of  St. 
Matthias,  Sheifield,  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  The 
edifice  will  accommodate  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
worshippers.  It  is  to  be  of  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  interior  arrangements  comprise  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  chamber  for  the 
organ,  the  choir,  and  clergy,  and  vestries.  Tbere  is 
to  be  neither  tower  nor  spire,  but  simply  a  bell 
turret.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  is  the  architect ;  and 
the  cost  is  to  be  under  £5M0. 
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The  proposal  of  the  restoration  committee 
to  place  a  liigh-pitched  roof  on  the  nave  of 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  extending  from  tlie 
western  porch  to  the  tower,  and  a  correapond- 
ing  gable  at  the  west  front,  has  evoked  a  re- 
monstrance from  Lord  Carnarvon,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
deserves  serious  consideration.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  points  out,  that  a  high- 
pitched  roof  at  St.  Alban's  would  not  be  a 
novelty,  and  to  a  superficial  mind  the  restora- 
tion of  .a  feature  which  was  removed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  might  seem  desirable.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  what  magnificence  the 
accidental  substitution  of  flat  roofs  throughout 
lias  given  to  the  appearance  of  the  tower,  very 
few  who  really  appreciate  the  exterior  of  St. 
Alban's  would  hazard  the  proposed  alteration. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  gain  can  accrue 
to  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  unless,  indeed, 
the  restoration  committee  propose  to  alter  the 
present  flat  ceiling,  which  is  scarcely  likely. 
The  matter,  doubtless,  is  not  yet  finally  decided ; 
we  feel  sure  that  reconsideration  is  desirable, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Institute  Council,  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative body  of  the  prof  ession,  for  advice  there- 
upon. 

De.  Heintzel,  in  Dingler's  Journal,  thiaks 
that  the  influence  of  light  upon  cement  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered.  He  in- 
stituted some  experiments  upon  a  quantity  of 
cement,  which  he  divided  into  three  parcels, 
exposing  parcel  A  to  the  air  and  full  light,  B  to 
the  air  and  diffused  light,  and  secluding  C  in 
darkness  from  the  air.  After  six  months  he 
found  th.xt  A  made  a  weak  mortar,  by  absorbing 
33  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water,  and  it  had 
become  crumbly ;  B,  with  33}  per  cent,  of 
water,  made  a  mortar  which  was  too  adhesive 
to  the  trowel,  and  it  yielded  up  none  of  its 
water;  C,  with  33 J  per  cent,  of  water,  made  an 
excellent  mortar,  easily  stirred  and  flowing,  and 
it  relinquished  some  of  its  water.  After  setting 
for  28  days  the  relative  strength  was :  A,  3 ; 
8,379;  C,  44-6. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention, giving  the  British  Government  pro- 
tective rights  over  Asiatic  Turkey,  had  greatly 
aroused  the  hopes  of  archaeologists,  who  trusted 
that  now  full  powers  would  be  given  to  the 
British  Museum  authorities  to  carry  out  syste- 
matic and  continued  excavations  on  the  sites 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Treasury,  however,  take  a 
different  view,  and  have  withdrawn  any  further 
grant  to  the  British  Museum  for  these  purposes. 
Private  enterprise  is  already  stirring  itself  in 
the  formation  of  an  organisation  whose  agents 
shall  have  equal  claims  on  the  antiquary  and 
the  merchant,  and  it  is  said  that  an  expedition 
will  leave  this  country  next  spring  for  Cyprus, 
which,  besides  fulfilling  the  functions  of  an 
archaeological  expedition  proper,  will  also  report 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  island. 

Although,  as  intimated  in  our  article  last 
week,  the  ancient  Cypriots  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  art,  the  names  of  some  artists 
are  preserved,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lake,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  island  is  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
just  published,  thinks  it  probable  that  further 
researches  will  discover  others.  One  sculptor 
named  Styppax  is  known  as  a  contemporary  of 
Pericles.  Another,  a  native  of  Salamis,  was 
Simos ;  and  another  native  artist  of  Salamis 
was  Onasiphon,  as  proved  by  an  inscription  at 
Ehodes,  where  also  occurs  the  name  of  Epi- 
charmos,  of  Soli.  One  Zenodotos  is  mentioned 
in  a  tablet  at  Xew  Paphos.  Embroidery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  almost  to  the  position 
of  a  fine  art.  It  is  called  Assyrian  work  by 
Fausanias. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNIXG  BRICKS,  i-c, 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

EJfect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging^  and 
bO  per  cent.'of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeda  Brickmaklng  Company 
(Limited),  Armley,  Leeds. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  mcetinp  heW  ut  LoiiKton,  N'orlh  Stiiffonl 
shire,  on  the  19th  July,  it  was  decideil  to  restore 
the  parish  church,  aud  to  ask  Mr.  Charles  Lyuam 
to  unil.'rtake  the  work. 

The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  erectinf; 
an  >>stpnsiou  briilge  over  the  Queen-street  croasiusj 
in  York  city.  Mr.  Copperthwaite,  enaineer  for  the 
southern  division,  baa  had  the  superintendcnco  of 
the  bridpe.  which  is  a  substantial  structure  of  seven 
nrehes,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Leedf. 
The  work  is  nearly  completed. 

On  Tuesday  week,  the  new  schools  erected  in 
Market-street,  Fenton,  by  the  Stoke-on-Trent 
School  Board,  were  opened.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  to  the  street  of  about  90  feet,  and  is  of  two 
stories.  The  bovs'  school  consists  of  a  main  room 
70ft.  long  and  2211.  wiie,  with  two  large  cliuss.roonis, 
the  ncconiniodation  being  for  320  scholars.  Tbe 
girls*  school  has  a  main  room  and  two  class-rooms 
for  "2  to  children.  The  school  for  infants  consists  of 
a  main  room  to  accommodate  120,  and  two  class- 
rooms 9.5  children  each.  The  cost,  inclusive  of  tbc 
site,  was  0,410,  giving  an  expenditure  o£  XG  lOs. 
a-head. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Sanitary  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation met  on  Thursday  week  at  Eudyavd,  when 
Mr.  Robert  Farrow,  sanitary  inspector  of  Leek,  in 
an  opening  address  reviewed  the  various  sanitary 
questions  connected  with  the  office  of  inspector.  A 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  sewer  ventilation, 
the  water  carriage  system,  and  irrigation,  advocated 
by  the  chairman,  were  generally  approved  of. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E  .4.,  was  in 
Aberdeen  conferring  with  the  committee  having 
charge  of  tbe  renovation  and  decoi'.ation  of  Old 
Maohar  Catliedral.  Mr.  Street  went  over  the 
cathedral  along  with  the  committee,  and  intimated 
that  he  would  give  a  report  on  the  whole  subject 
within  a  few  days. 

Another  nnsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
Tuesday  to  sell  Sadler's  Wells  Theitre. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND     SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  tl\clr  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 

and  extensive  Premises, 

12S.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  ST.  PAUL'S,  E.G. 

illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post-frte. 
Makers  to  the  Queen.  H.R.H.  the  Prin-ce  of  Wales, 


i  Bank  of  England. 


YERITT    BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator  or  Air-Propeller,  for 
the  int-oduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  Air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  Machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Show- 
rooms, 127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  drum  with  a  donble 
set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a  fly-wheel  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  as  fans.  The 
motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  at  by  a  small  jet 
of  water  being  directed  on  to  it,  causing  both  the 
wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  the 
air  passing  through  the  machine  at  a  rate  equal  to 
2,500  feet  per  minute,  if  desired,  according  to  size  of 
apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  Machine  may  be  used  either  as 
an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  or 
both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  Gas 
Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  of  the 
Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Conservatories,  &e. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Qneen's-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  __  [Advt.] 

HIGH-CLASS  VAENISHES. 

READE  BROTHERS.  To 


.■in    be  found  of 
lid  dur.-vbilitv  all 
Tliey  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
-Drvlnff  VarnL'*he3  foi    chnrch  seats,  and  se;t3  of 


To  Destroy  Blackbeetles,  Fleas.  Bues.  and 


all  Insert*!,  use  VESPER'S  Wi  NDERFUL  INSECT  DESTROr. 
ING  POWDER,  which  Is  soli  in  Tin  Boies  6d.  And  is.  each, 
posr  free  for  8  or  1*  stamps    'r( 
VESPKR.    421-:,.   Coramerci 
VE3"ER  ll 
genuine.— [A 


i  prooriev.rs.  G.  aud  T. 


Ijamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshinit, 

most  acreenblo.  and  the  preventive  of  FEVEn.'^.  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL  POX.  SKI.N  DIS-EASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  chemlstu  throughout  the  world,  and  tbe 
Uaker  lU,  Holborn  HilL    f.«  no  «»».lilute.— [ADVT.l 


Helliwell's  Patent  System 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  ontside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING  ROOKS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  wholo  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  inilestructiblc,  and  ontside 
painting  nancccssary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  aud  cleaned 
by  any  incxperieuced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  mora  air-tight  than  the  old  patty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re.glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  snpersedo  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  Y'ork- 
shire  ;  and  10,  Parliament.street,  London.— [Advt.] 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol.— A  strike  of  plasterers  commenced  on 
Monday  in  Bristol.  Several  months  ago  they 
demanded  a  rise  of  a  halfpenny  an  hour.  Some  of 
tbe  employers  have  conceded  the  advance,  but  most 
of  the  masters  refuse  to  give  it,  and  declare  that  if 
tbe  men  strike  they  shall  not  come  in  again  except 
at  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  an  hour. 

Carnarvonshire.— On  Wednesday  notices  were 
posted  at  two  of  the  principal  slate  quarries  at 
Xantlle,  in  Carnarvonshire,  notifying  that  owing 
to  the  continued  dnlness  of  the  slate  trade  the  work- 
ings would  be  at  once  stopped.  This  will  cause  some 
thousands  of  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  quarries  will  sooa 
adopt  a  similar  course,  the  slate  trade  being  worse 
now  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

Edinburgh.— The  Edinburgh  plasterers  are  still 
on  strike,  and  last  week  increased  the  allowance 
by  2s.  ^..^v,^^ 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


These  SLATES  are  st  a  grey-^een  tint,  i 


^*^v,  «.-  -.  -p.-^  o . and  made  in 

_.  larije  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.     For 
r  particulars   (withalistofi  --_-  i--..i.Ji  -^i 


LADVT-l 

Hollo-way'fl  Pills  bave  many  competitors,  thdugh 

no  equult',  for  Hupplvine  the  young  and  deliCAt«  with  a  simple 
-     ugthening  and  punfj-lni^  aperu^nt.     Tht-.se  Pills   composed  of 

^ ^-, —  purticularly  adapted  for  all  complaints 

--'    serviceable    at  the  critical 


balsams, 
pt:i.;uii.ii  uO  female.^ 
periods  of  early  and 


females,  and  i 


TENDEKS. 

Betbnal  Geeen.— Forthe  formation  of  sewer  carnage, 
and  footways  in  connection  therewitli,  in  the  line  ot  the 
Betlinal  Green  improvemeHt,  new  street  between  High- 
street,  Shorediteb,  and  Gibraltar-gardens,  for  the  Metro- 
politau  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engineer 
to  the  Board  : —  „    ^ 

Ford  and  Norris         £25,000    0    0 

Cook  and  Co 21,763    6    0 

Stephens  and  Co 21.300    0    0 

Webster 19.970    0    0 

Cro"''in 19,900    0    0 

MowremandCo 19,500    0    0 

NoweU  and  Robson  (accepted)      ...    19,460    0    0 

earless ...        18.S39    0    6 

BoRLEY.— For  erection  of  a  mixed  school  and  mistress's 
house  at  Borley,  Es.scs,  for  the  Borley  and  Lyston  School 
Board.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  24,  Cornhill,  K.C.,  architect 
to  the  Board :— 

Grimwood and  Sons  (accepted)         i.<95 

BcnsLEM.— For  additions  to  Albert-street  works, 
Burslem.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect;  quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Estimates  for  carpentry  and  labour  only : 

Rogers        £252  13    0 

Cooke  1S5  10    0 

Yorke         174  10    0 

Bowden  (accepted)         167    0    0 

Lancaster.— For  new  Centenary  Church,  Lancaster. 
Messrs.  Hetberiugton  and  Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle  ; 
quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Connell : — 

Bri"<^  and  Lancivster  (mason,  ic.)...  £2,310    0    0 

Wright,  R.  S.  (joiner) 1,193    6    0 

Hartley,  Henry  (slater  &  plasterer)         215  13    0 
Calvert  &  Ueald  (plumber  k  glazier)      257    4    0 

Meadowcroft,  E.  (painter) 120  II    0 

The    trustees   of  the   late   Edmund 
Sharpe  (smith  and  ironfounder)...       140    0    0 

£4,236  11    0 
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Camberwell.— For  tho  erection  of  pantechnicon  and 
two  houses  in  the  Stiition-road,  for  W.  Harris,  Esq,  Mr. 
John  Farrer,  architect  and  surveyor,  Albion-chambers, 
Moorgate,  E.G.  :— 

Ennor,  T.,  Julian,  and  Co £4,400 

Nettle,  W.  and  E 4,400 

Tavlor,  J 4,393 

Thompson,  J 4,334 

Conder,  R 4.297 

Holliday,  J.,  iun 4,265 

City.— For  erection  of  new  premises.  No.  112,  Fleet- 
street,  E.G.,  for  Messrs.  Brentini.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
architect,  24,  Cornnhill,  City ;  quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleet- 
wood, 15,  Furnival's-inH,  E.G. : — 

Colls  and  Son £3,470 

Patman  and  Fotberingham ,..    3,190 

Niffhtingale,  B.  E 3,177 

Shepherd 3,175 

Downs  and  Co 3,140 

Roberts,  R.  and  Co.  (accepted)      2,979 

CoDFORD  St.  Mary,  Wiltshire.— For  additions  and  re- 
pairs to  parish  ctiurch  : — 

Hopkins  and  Sons        £1,123  10  0 

Giles         1,109    0  0 

Coleman  Bros 1,077    0  0 

Stephens  and  Bastow 1,075    0  0 

...    1,013  11  0 

999  12  0 

988    0  0 

...       978  13  0 


Gaisford 

Harris      

Balcombe  (accepted)  , 


Derby.— For  restorations,  Osmaston  Church.  Mr. 
Fredk.  A.  Dovey,  architect  :— 

Wood,  J £623  15  0 

Wood,  E 560    0  0 

LilleyandSon      551    0  0 

Bullockand  Barton        385    0  0 

Derbyshire.— For  the  erection  fo  a  house  and  other 
buildiuijs  at  Padley  HaU  sewage  farm  for  the  Ripley 
Local  Board  .— 

Oldershaw,  W.,  Heanor £f>80 

Warren,  J.,  Codnor        470 

Fletcher,  J.,  Ripley        450 

Welton,  W.,  Ripley        440 

Clover,  W.,  Ripley         412 

Jackson,  G.,  Ripley        400 

Wyld,  J.,  Ripley  (accepted)     383 

Lea  BitiDGE. — For  the  erection  of  entrine,  meter,  and 
boiler  houses,  smiths'  shop,  chimney  shaft,  &c.,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Lea  Bridgre  District  Gas  Company.  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Thorman,  engineer  :— 

Bangs £1,987 

Wood,  F.  F.  and  J 1,9S3 

Reed         1,928 

Falkner 1,837 

Crabb  (accepted)         1,750 

London.— For  painting?  and  other  repairs  at  the 
Homerton  Small  Pos  Hospital,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board.  Messrs.  A.  and  0.  Harston, 
ai'chitects,  15,  Leadenhall-strcet ;  no  quantities: — 

Vigor,  F.  G.  and  R.,  Poplar £1,257 

Bishop,  Boston 1,250 

Wythe,  Dalstou  (accepted) 870 

Cook  and  Co 663 

[Architects'  estimate,  £1,000.] 

London.— For  cleaning  and  painting  works  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  Newgate-street,  E.G.   Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  architect . 

Harrison  and  Wood        £973 

Patman  and  Fotberingham      823 

Pitman  and  Guthbortson         720 

Morbyand  Co 6S7 

Hajward  and  San  (accepted) 670 

London.— For  proriding  additional  pumps  at  Crossness 
and  the  EtTra  and  Falcon  brook  outlets,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.W.  Bazalgette,  engineer  to 
the  Board  ;— 

Crossness.  Effra.  Falcon.  Total. 
Webster,  Wm.  ...  £6,237  ...  £1,189  ...  £1,678  ...  £9,104 
Easton  &  Anderson 

(ace.  in  toto)  ...    6,000    ...       900    ...       800    ...    7,700 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, — For  the  works  in  alterations 
to  shop  premises,  Hassall-street,  for  Mr.  William  Dale. 
Mr.  Ambrose  Wood,  architect.  Regent  House,  Haaley ; 
quantities  supplied  : — 

Wallworth,  J.,  Congleton        £178  15    0 

Sutton,  W.,  Newcastle 171    0    0 

Beardmore,  G.,  Newcastle       150    0    0 

Grosvenor,  J.,  Tunstall 145  12    0 

Oornes,  G.,  Hanley  145    0    0 

Bennett,  J.,  Newcastle  (accepted)    ...    141  10    0 

North  Woolwich.— Contract  No.  1.  For  the  erection 
of  proposed  new  soap  factory  at  North  Woolwich,  for 
Messrs.  John  Knight  and  Sous,  consisting  of  stabling  for 
40  horses,  foremen's  cottages,  fat  and  packing  houses, 
chimney  shaft,  roads,  paving  and  concrete  foundations. 
Messrs.  Tunley  and  Boyle,  14,  Clement's-lane,  Lombard- 
street,  E.G.,  surveyors;  quantities  supplied  : — 

Cooke,  B.,  and  Co £22,037  13    8 

SabeyandSon 20,584    0    0 

CuUum,  William        19,995    0    0 

Merritt  and  Ashby    19,333    0    0 

Baker,  George,  and  Son       19,331    0    0 

Sawyer.  J.  W 18.500    0    0 

Hook  and  Oldvey        18,350    0    0 

Crockett,  William      18,317    0    0 

Aitchison  and  Walker  18.256    0    0 

Brass,  WiUiam 18,241    0    0 

Kirk  and  Randall      17,690    0    0 

Dickinson.  Charles 17,563    0    0 

Cowland  Bros 17,486    0    0 

Martin,  J.  W 17.480    0    0 

French,  W.E 17,450    0    0 

Skeffield  and  Prebble 16,873    0    0 

Front,  William  16,546    0    0 

Perry  and  Co 16,400    0    0 

Vernon  and  Ewena 16,272    0    0 

Brealy,  Robert  (withdraw) 16,200    0    0 

PoRTSEA. — For  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Wendover 
and  Co.,  Hanover-street,  Portsea.  Mr.  E.  Wendover, 
architect  : — 

Burbidge  (accepted) £2,000 

Roehampton. — For  erection  of  three  model  cottages  at 
Roehampton,  Surrey,  for  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  built  of 
cement  concrete,  faced  with  red  Broomhall  tiles.  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  architect,  24,  Corn  hill.  City:- 

Sutton,  Putney  (accepted) £1,000 

SwALLOWFiELD. — For  a  house  and   offices  at   Farley 
Hill,  Swallowfield,   Berks,   for  William    Simonds,   E.-iq. 
Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,   Reading ;  quantities  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Son,  Maidenhead  :— 
Additional 

cost  of  using     Deduction  for 
brown  Port-         using  part 
land  instead  of    deal  instead  of 
Bath  stone  in    oak  in  joinery., 
dressings. 

Wheeler  Bros.  £8,724       ...      ...  

Higgs  ...    8.686        ...     £405        ...     £t98  10    0 

Rider  &  Son*      8.578        ...        580        ...     1,000    0    0 
Woodroffe   ...     8,558        ...        480        ...        576    3    0 
Filewood     ...    8,390        ...        395        ...        727    0    0 
[_•  Accepted,  using  part  deal  instead  of  oak  in  joinery, 
&c.,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.] 

Sthatford-on-Avon. — For  the  erection  of  a  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  seating  400  persons,  and  lecturo-hall,  in 
Rother  Market,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull, 
F.R.I.  B.A.,  of  London  and  Manchester,  architect  :— 

Chapel.       Lecture-hall. 
Gascoyno,  Leamington        ...  £3,173        ...      £217 
Smallwood,  Wootton  Waven      3,150        ...        200 
Roberts  &  Sou,  Stratford-on- 
Avoa  (accepted)      2,970        ...        274 

Wallington.— For  erecting  two  villas  on  the  Woodcote 
Estate,  Wallington,  Surrey,  for  the  Messrs.  Parker  and 
the  freeholders.    Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect  :— 

Eunor,  Julian,  and  Co.  £3,650 

Brass        3,500 

Potterton  3,390 

Lose  3.320 

Jarrett     3,030 

Mattock  Bros 2.993 

Bish  2.800 

Howe  and  White  2,350 


Thorpe,  Essex. — Maltings  for  Messrs.  Free  and  Hollie 
Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  architect,  Colchester;— 

Inclusive  of 
iron  roof. 


Everitt  and  Son 

Saunders  and  Son 

Brown,  James 

Dobaou,  George  (accepted) 


.£3,925 
.  3,638 
.  3,600 
.    3,248 


Tdnstall. — For  Co-operative   stores,    Tunstall.     Mr. 
A.  R.  Wood,  architect;  quantities  supplied  ;— 


Cartlidge 

Proctor 

Halfpenney 

Smith       

Cooke       

Cope  and  Goodwin 
Yorke      


...  £1,450  0  0 

...  1,330  0  0 

...  1,300  0  0 

...  1,273  17  0 

...  1,260  0  0 

...  1,105  0  0 

...  1,098  0  0 


Tunstall. — For  house  and  stabling  at  Tunstall,    Mr, 
A.  R.  Wood,  architect ;  quantities  supplied  :  — 

Estimates  not  including  brickwork  : 

Hancock     £335 

Yorke  309 

Walker  and  Bainbridge  (accepted) 282 

Tunstall.— For    Congregational     church,|    Tunstall. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect ;  quantities  supplied  :— 


Hancock 

Yorke  (accepted) 
Proctor    


...  £1,260 
...  1,2U) 
...    1,200 


Whitby.— For  the  erection  of  schools  to  accommodatD 
267  children,  for  the  Whitby  School  Board,  as  computed 
by  the  Educational  Department.  Messrs.  Armfield  and 
Bottomley,  architects,  1,  Zetland-road,  Middles bro'-on- 
Tees,  and  at  Whitby  :  — 

Lord,  Joseph,  Middlesbro'     £1,935  18  6 

LanKdale.Wm,,  and  Sons,  Whitby...    1,497    0  0 

Baston,  Wm.,  Whitby 1,280  10  0 

Gladstone,  James,  Whitby* 1,165    0  0 

[•  Accepted,  with  the  addition  of  £105  for  a  dado  of 
glazed  bricks  in  schools  and  class-rooms.  Coat  per  child 
of  school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  boundary  walls, 
£4  15a.  lid.] 

WoLSTANTON.— For  villa  at  Wolstanton.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wood,  architect,  Tunstall ;  quantities  supplied  :— 


Proctor    

Cooke       

Yorke  (accepted) 


...  £1.850 
...  1,790 
...    1,750 


Wolstanton.— For  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Wol- 
stanton. Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect;  quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Cooke       £2,024 

Bennett 1,960 

Yorke       1,948 

Proctor  (accepted)       1,850 


Erratum. — In  our  list  of  tenders  last  week  for  three 
blocks  of  semi-detached  cottages  at  "  Welle,"  Somerset, 
for  Messrs.  James  Fussell,  Sons,  and  Co..  the  name  oS 
the  town  should  have  been  "  Molls,"  not  *'  Wells." 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITT. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND.  CORSHAM  DOWN, 


and  COMBE  DOWN. 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Merchants. 


Bath  Stosb  Office,  CORSHAM.  WILTS.    tADVT.) 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE, 


REFLECTING  LIGHT-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OP  EVEET  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.         Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London.  E.G. 
N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PEOSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Atjg.  9, 1878. 
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LONDOX,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1878. 


THE  AKCHJEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

AND  RESTORATION. 
TN  Lord  Alwyne  Compton's  woU-timed 
-*-  and  rtonsitjlo  address,  delivered  last  week 
before  the  Royal  Areho'ologicul  Institute, 
at  Northampton,  and  fully  reported  in  our 
last  number,  the  question  of  Restoration 
was  reasonably  dealt  with.  We  turn  from 
the  shrieking  solicitude  of  the  anti-restorers 
to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
with  considerable  relief.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  did  not  assert  that  all  restoration 
had  been  conducted  with  discreet  modera- 
tion, but  he  contended  that  it  was 
thoroughly  honest  for  the  time — an  allega- 
tion distinctly  disputed  by  theanti-restora- 
tionists — and,  lastly,  that  it  was  preferable 
to  a  bigoted  destruction.  He  might  have  put 
the  matter  even  more  strongly.  He  might 
have  asked  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  our  cathedrals  and  old  churches 
at  the  present  time  if  the  "  do-nothing " 
policy  had  prevailed  throughout  the  present 
century.  We  have  always  considered  that 
the  large  amount  of  restoration  effected 
has  exercised  no  small  influence  for  good. 
The  activity  created  by  the  movement  has 
given  birth  to  a  school  of  artists  and  art 
workmen  of  which  England  may  well  feel 
proud,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  those  who 
have  learned  from  them  the  little  they  know 
of  art ;  and  this  spread  of  art  education  did 
much  to  dispel  the  apathetic  desolation 
which  previously  existed.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  rightly  enough  instanced  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  face  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  simple  loss 
from  cultivation  of  the  few  acres  of  ground 
covered  by  ancient  monuments,  and  pointed 
out  that  no  response  could  be  looked  for  to 
the  suggested  appeal  to  build  new  churches 
(side  by  side  with  the  old),  except  from 
the  small  band  of  anti-restorers  ;  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  older  buildings  so 
"  preserved  would  soon  fall  into  hopeless 
decay."  The  two  cases  of  restoration 
instanced  by  the  speaker  well  illustrated 
his  argument.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  re- 
ferred, first,  to  the  circular  church  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  Northampton — one  of  a  few 
English  examples  —  :md  mentioned  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  building  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  a  case  in  point.  In  this 
instance  no  doubtful  features  were  repro- 
duced, while  many  concealed  beauties  have 
been  brought  to  light.  What,  we  may  ask, 
would  the  anti-restoration  society  have 
done  ?  They  would  have  let  it  remain  in 
the  hopeless  condition  in  which  it  was 
found — the  half-discernible  features  of 
Simon  de  Liz's  church  would  have  been  left 
to  further  decay  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  preservation,  while  the  hidden  details  of 
the  l"2tk  century  would  still  have  remained 
concealed  by  the  hideous  additions  of  later 
times.  The  other  example — that  of  the 
Queen's  Cross — supplies  a  still  more  cogent 
protest  against  the  proposition  that  preser- 
vation is  not  restoration,  and  Lord  Comp- 
ton's narration  of  facts  completes  the 
reductio  c.d  nbsurdum.  It  was  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Queen's  Cross  exists  in  consequence  of  three 
successful  restorations  in  1713,  in  1762,  and 
last  in  1836.  Mr.  Law's  recital  of  these 
restorations,  read  the  other  day,  indeed 
confirms  the  admitted  fact  that  we  owe  to 
these  successful  reparations  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  cross.  Even  Blore,  that  enfant 
terrible  of  Gothicists,  did  not  venture  to 
reproduce  the  crowning  figure,  which  was, 
consequently,  left  imperfect  by  him.  The 
case  cited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker — namely,  the 
restoration  of  Bradford-on-Avon  Church — 


was  another  strong  instance.  We  concur 
in  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Compton, 
that  judicious  and  careful  restorations  can 
only  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  societies 
like  the  Archa?ological  Institute  ;  and  that, 
to  further  this  object,  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Archa3ologic.il  Institute  and  county 
associations,  eombin(Mi  with  the  united 
action  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
is  most  iidvisable,  if  not  positively  essential. 
Wedecidedlythiuk,  and  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  more  than  once  in  these  pages, 
that  all  restorations  should,  where  possible, 
be  confided  to  the  joint  care  of  archn;olo- 
gists  and  architects.  If  those  who  have 
devoted  their  studies  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  different 
periods  and  styles  of  architecture  cannot 
be  entrusted  with  the  reparation  of  our 
ancient  buildings,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
hesitating  to  commit  them  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals  who  have,  with  more 
presumption  than  discretion,  set  themselves 
up  as  the  public  censors  of  restoration,  and 
as  the  professed  champions  of  everything 
ancient.  We  hope  the  archaiological 
societies  which  meet  at  this  season  will  take 
up  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Lord 
Compton — organise  a  committee  with  the 
object  of  securing  united  action  with  our 
leading  architectural  societies,  and  so 
attain,  in  the  only  effectual  manner,  the 
intelligent  and  careful  restoration  of  our 
ancient  edifices,  and  thus  relieve  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
of  an  anxiety  which  is  wearing  away  the 
souls  of  its  supporters. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton's  speech  may  well 
be  considered  together  with  another  proposal 
referred  to  last  week — namely,  that  of  the 
Restoration  Committee  of  St.  Alban's  Cathe- 
dral, to  place  a  high-pitched  roof  on  the 
nave  of  the  abbey,  and  a  corresponding 
gable  at  the  west  front.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
has  protested  against  the  scheme,  pointing 
out  that,  though  the  substitution  of  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  such  as  that  originally 
intended  from  the  remains  of  the 
weatherings  in  the  tower,  may  seem 
desirable,  it  is  certainly  not  called 
for  J  and  that,  if  carried  out,  it.  would 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  accidental 
charm  attached  to  the  later  15th-century 
flat  roof  which  now  covers  the  nave 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute at  its  annual  meeting  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  similar  tenor  to  that  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Earl  Cowper,  on  the 
ground  of  unnecessary  restoration,  agrees 
with  Lord  Carnarvon,  while  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  in  a  sensible  letter  to  the  Times, 
wisely  steers  clear  of  -what  he  calls  "  de- 
structive restoration  "  and  "  unintelligent 
preservation,"  and  maintains  that,  "  where 
there  is  absolute  material  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  former  feature  of  a 
building  —  evidence  sufficient  to  make 
its  restoration  mathematically  certain  — 
and  where  the  reason  for  the  original 
existence  of  that  feature  is  equally 
certain,  and  is  sxich  as  abstractly  to  approve 
itself  to  our  reason,  then  its  restoration 
must  be  safe."  Applying  these  tests  to  St. 
Alban's,  the  original  angle  and  weatherings 
of  the  roof  remain,  and  may  be  seen  on 
the  tower,  against  which  the  nave  roof 
abutted,  or  was  intended  to  abut.  As  re- 
gards the  second  test,  Mr.  Hope  observes, 
with  candour,  it  is  inferentiaL  He 
rightly  remarks,  the  mediaeval  architect 
intended  the  steep  roof  for  a  practical  use, 
and  not  for  an  artistic  purpose,  though  we 
have  no  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  why 
the  architects  of  the  15th  century  saw  fit 
to  substitute  a  flat  roof  and  ceiling.  Archso- 
logically,  again,  there  is  something  to 
urge  for  the  retention  of  a  substitution,  if 
on  no  other  adducible  ground.  The  flat  roof 
has,  we  must  confess,  an  accidental  charm. 


It  is  cert-iinly  pirturesque,  and  its  lon^ 
association  with  St.  Alljan's  Abbey  make 
us,  as  we  hinted  last  week,  hesitate 
to  hazard  the  change.  But  there  is  anotttcr 
point — th(!  flat  painted  ceiling,  which  cajioot 
judiciously  be  interfered  with — that,  t<j  oar 
minds,  should,  so  far,  dispose  of  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Hope,  who,  himself,  thinks  it 
is  entirely  independent,  and  should  be  re- 
tained as  a  relic  of  old  art,  which  it 
would  be  s;icrilegiou8  to  disturb.  To  retaia 
the  flat  painted  ceiling,  and  to  heighten  th« 
external  roof,  would  be  inconsistent  and 
indefensible  on  architectural  grcjumls.  We 
do  not  know  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
old  builders  to  adopt  the  flat  ceiling.  It  was 
probably  because  it  improved  the  acoustics, 
or  appeared  more  in  character  with  the 
Early  style ;  but,  for  whichever  reason,  or 
even  if  economy  was  the  motive,  there  it  is, 
and  to  tamper  with  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  hazardous  for  several  reasons.  We 
look  upon  this  particular  matter  as  having 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
restoration,  and  as  showing  the  value  of 
architectural  aid  in  arriving  at  a  dcciaioa. 
We  counsel,  therefore,  the  restoration  com- 
mittee to  pause,  to  reconsider  their  proposal, 
and,  as  we  urged  last  week,  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Institute  Council  fi>r  advice. 
There  may  be  much  to  say  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  the  high  pitched  roof — that 
there  is  more  than  we  had  thought  is  evi- 
dent enough  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett'e 
letter  in  yesterday's  Times,  and  from  Prof. 
Donaldson's  more  scholarly  if  less  vigorous 
communication  which  appeared  with  it. 
No  harm,  however,  but  every  good,  caa 
result  from  a  dispassionate  reconsideratioa 
of  the  matter,  aided  by  the  best  professional 
knowledge  it  is  possible  to  command. 
The  suggestion  carries  with  it  the  wider 
one  we  have  above  mentioned — the  absolute 
necessity  for  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Archajological  and  Architectural  So- 
cieties in  this  most  important  matter  of 
restoration.  There  is  no  architect  worth  the 
name  who  would  not  eagerly  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  such  a  com- 
bination as  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  sug- 
gested, or  who  would  not  gratefully  contrast 
it  with  the  hysterical  objurgations  of  those 
gentlemen  who  propose  to  transfer  our 
ancient  buildings  to  the  custody  of  the 
engineers. 

BUILDING  IN  BRIGHTON. 

THE  visitor  to  Brighton  will  mark  mamy 
additions  to  the  architecture  of  that 
favourite  watering-place  which  have  hfem. 
made  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the 
borough,  indeed,  the  new  neighbourhood  of 
Cliftonville  is  rapidly  extending  its  rows  of 
"neat  villas"  to  the  westward,  but  several 
improvements  in  the  town  itself  claim 
notice  as  well.  Besides  the  new  churches 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Ann-street,  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  the  Lewes- road,  and  St.  James's 
Chapel,  already  noticed  by  us,  Mr.  Emerson 
is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
in  St.  James'-street,  the  interior  of  which 
we  shall  probably  illustrate,  and  a  few  of  the 
streets  display  architectural  improvemeute. 
Near  the  railway  station,  a  large  hotjl  is  ia 
progress  by  Mr.  J.  Hall,  builder,  in  a  kind 
of  focal  Classic — its  interest  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  its  stuccoed  fronts,  and  its 
peculiarly  small  pavilion  roofs  that  are  in- 
tended probably  for  ornaments,  though  they 
are  really  disfigurements.  The  corner  ic 
treated  in  a  very  flat  and  insipid  manner, 
the  mouldings  and  enrichments  are  espe- 
cially commonplace,  and  the  scrolls  over 
the  angle  window  look  more  fit  for  a  paste- 
board model  than  for  anything  bearing 
the  purpose  of  window  dressings.  From 
the  proportions  of  the  windows  and  details, 
the  most  friendly  interpretation  we  can. 
put  upon  it  is,  that  the  architect's  desiga 
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has  been  mercilessly  emasculated,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  a  valuable  opportunity 
has  been  lost. 

In  North-street,  two  blocks  of  white 
brick  shops  and  dwellings  are  being  erected 
by  Mr.  Chappell,  of  Pimbco  and  Brighton, 
displaying  afree  use  of  moulded  brickwork 
in  the  jambs  and  arches — stone  being  in- 
troduced in  di-essings,  and  in  circular  cor- 
belled balconettea  over  some  of  the  windows. 
The  style  is  scarcely  an  improvement  on 
the  Brightonian  Vernacular ;  the  corbelled 
Bt.ops  to  cornice  and  the  ai-ches  above  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  are  not  pleasing 
features,  and  a  certain  clumsiness  of  detail 
is  apparent.  Stamped  diapered  brick  is 
used  for  horizontal  bands  between  the 
windows — a  feature  that  may  have  some 
merit  in  a  clear  atmosphere  such  as 
Brighton  possesses,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  commended  in  London,  or  in 
large  smoky  towns.  A  corner  building  in 
stucco  is  being  completed  in  the  same 
street  of  more  sober  character;  and,  wc  may 
incidentally  remark  here,  that  stucco  and 
white  brick  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
materials  employed  in  the  new  buildings  of 
London- apon-Sea.  The  Queen  Anne  style 
has  certainly  made  its  appearance ;  we  see 
it  in  one  or  two  of  the  Board  Schools,  but 
it  has  been  introduced  with  considerable 
reserve.  Thus,  in  the  buildings  in  North- 
street,  we  find  plaster-coved  cornices,  i-e- 
lieved  by  incised  patterns  ;  the  effect  is  not 
unpleasing,  if  rather  far-fetched.  In  the 
King's-road,  at  the  corner  of  Ship-street, 
we  observe  a  pleasingly-treated  front,  faced 
with  cement  in  a  Classical  style,  in  which 
the  bay  window,  forming  one  vertical  bay 
of  the  fi'ont,  has  been  effectively  managed. 
The  angle  pilasters,  the  enriched  pilaster 
caps,  and  details,  are  designed  upon  correct 
piinciples,  and  the  ornamentation  is  devoid 
of  the  tertium  quid  or  chimerical  character 
met  with  in  other  instances.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  at  the  corner  of  West- 
street  to  combine  coloured  decoration  with 
stucco,  but  the  success  of  the  combination 
has  been  injured  by  the  tawdry  design.  AVe 
refer  to  Messrs.  Feltoe  and  Son's  new 
corner  front,  in  which  red  and  black  brick 
are  introduced  as  dressings  in  a  stuccoed 
front.  The  shop-front  and  mezzanine 
above  is  enclosed  within  a  steep-pointed 
arch,  in  which  the  voussoirs  are  of  red  and 
black  brick.  The  other  windows  are 
similarly  treated,  but  the  most  objection- 
able feature  is  a  zinc  roof  with  corner 
pinnacles  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  front, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  height  to 
the  facade.  A  little  examination  shows  this 
roof  to  be  but  a  counterfeit  expedient— a 
kind  of  sham — and  the  elevation  strongly 
suggests  the  devices  of  the  scene-painter. 
The  Chapel  Royal,  in  North- street,  which 
has  lately  undergone  remodelling  from  the 
designs  of  Mi-.  A.  Blomfield,  of  Loudon,  is 
now  completed.  By  those  who  knew  it  be- 
fore the  alteration,  the  transformation  will 
be  deemed  a  dtcided  improvement.  The 
end  gallery  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
walls  decorated  in  low-toned  colours  as  a 
reredos  to  the  altar,  the  flat  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  and  a  square-shaped  domed 
lantern  is  carried  up,  the  plastered  sur- 
faces being  ornamented  by  panels  and 
devices  in  a  brown  colour.  Surrounding 
the  interior,  and  forming  the  aisles  and 
supports  to  ihe  side  galleries,  is  a  light 
arcade  of  woodwork,  stained  in  a  brown 
tint ;  the  caps  to  the  pillars  are  gilt  and 
picked  out  in  blue,,  and  the  spandrels  are 
framed  in  a  light  and  pleasing  manner. 
The  colouring  of  the  glass  is  very  eifective, 
and  the  interior  is  an  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  t(3  render  a  forbidding  and  cold- 
looking  structure  architectural  if  not  eccle- 
siastical. Mr.  Emerson's  new  church  in  St. 
James'-street  is  worth  a  passing  note  on 
account  of  certain  peculiarities  both  of  plan 
and  design.     It  consists  of  a  wide  nave  and 


two  aisles  of  three  bays,  short  transept,  and 
organ  recess,  with  an  apsidal  chancel.  The 
aisles  are  not  lean-to,  but  cross  gabled,  each 
bay  being  roofed  as  a  cross  vault,  its  inner 
end  abutting  against  the  nave.  The  arcades 
have  lofty  pillars  in  clusters  of  engaged 
shafts  of  stone,  the  capitals  are  carved 
bells  of  a  rich  Early  French  or  semi- 
Romanesque  character.  The  apse,  groined 
in  red  brick  with  radiating  stone  ribs, 
has  been  managed  also  very  effectively ; 
detached  angle  pillars  carry  each  compart- 
ment of  the  vault,  and  their  caps  have  been 
very  artistically  executed.  The  transepts 
and  choir  are  also  vaulted  in  brick  and 
stone,  and  the  nave  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  waggon-headed  roof.  At  the  south 
or  enti-ance  end,  towards  the  street,  the 
architect  has  contrived  to  give  a  piquant 
effect  by  an  apsidal  end,  or  kind  of  narthex, 
which  opens  from  an  arch  of  wide  span  to 
the  nave.  This  arch  carries  the  gabled  end, 
and  the  roof,  we  presume,  wiU  be  hipped 
from  the  angles  of  the  polygon.  A  square 
tower  attached  to  the  south-west  angle 
groups  well  with  this  feature,  and  has  a 
wide-arched  doorway,  well  recessed,  under 
which  are  two  entrances.  The  filling-in,  and 
the  jambs  and  arches,  are  in  a  red  sandstone 
(Mansfield).  We  must  not  forget  to  men. 
tion  that  the  walls  are  faced  on  both  sides 
with  red  brick,  and  are  filled  in  with  cement 
concrete.  The  vaults  of  aisles  have  also 
concrete  cores,  and,  we  are  told,  no  settle- 
ment or  fracture  of  any  kind  has  occurred. 
We  shall  probably  refer  to  this  structure 
again. 

We,  must  look,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  Hove  to  estimate  the  real  progress  that 
has  been  made  of  late.  Recently  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  building  in  the  west 
end  of  Brighton,  and  we  then  remarked  on 
the  exceeding  want  of  variety  and  architec- 
tural effort  displayed  in  the  new  neighbour- 
hood known  as  the  West  Brighton  Estate. 
We  must  mention, as  exceptional,  a  few  blocks 
of  houses,  facing  the  sea,  in  progress  of 
erection  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Stan- 
ford Estate,  known  as  King's-gardens,  and 
situated  between  the  4th  and  5th  avenues. 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Pimlico  and  Brighton,  is 
the  builder  of  these,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
London,  we  believe,  is  the  architect.  We 
had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  one  of  the 
corner  houses  of  a  block  of  seven.  Entering 
a  spacious  hall,  we  find  a  morning- room, 
about  20ft.  by  17ft.,  in  front  towards  the 
sea,  and  a  dining-room,  about  26ft.  by  16ft., 
behind ;  in  the  rear  we  find  a  gentleman's 
room,  butler's  pantry,  &c.  On  the  first 
floor  the  drawing-room  extends  over  the 
morning- room  and  hall  in  front,  and  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  dining-room  ; 
it  thus  takes  an  irregular  shape  These 
rooms  have  Portland-cement  skirtings, 
pitch-pine  floors,  laid  on  Jin.  yellow  deal, 
pedimented  door  dressings,  and  the  drawing- 
room  is  divided  by  pilasters  and  entablatures 
of  Parian  cement.  Enriched  coved  coi-nices 
and  handsome  marble  chimney-pieces  adorn 
the  rooms,  which  are  left  to  the  decorative 
taste  of  purchasers.  Bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  twelve  bedrooms  in  all 
are  provided.  There  are  five  floors,  or 
stories,  in  front,  and  fom-  behind ;  and,  from 
the  upper  rooms  in  the  Mansard  roof,  the 
sea- view  is  very  extensive.  A  conservatory 
opens  from  the  back  rooms  of  some  of  the 
houses,  and  every  convenience  appears  to 
have  been  studied.  In  the  external  treat- 
ment white  Suffolk  brick,  relieved  by  stone, 
has  been  employed,  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  have  bays  of  three  stories,  the  case- 
ments of  the  windows  to  the  principal  floor 
opening  upon  covered  balconies,  which  form 
a  feature  in  the  elevation  towards  the  sea. 
These  balconies,  of  light  wooden  uprights, 
are  supported  on  stone  cantilevers,  which 
are  relieved  by  carving  on  their  faces  ;  the 
window-jambs  are  of  moulded  brick,  and 
relief  is  obtained  in  bands  and  friezes  of 


carved  stone.     The  curb  roofs,  dormers,  and 
details  are  designed  with   care  and  taste, 
and  there  is  nothing  affected  or  pompous  in 
the  style.     Other  blocks  of  a  similar  kind 
are,  we  believe,  proposed  to  be  built  along 
the  cliff.     The  mansions  are  freehold,  and 
are,  we  understand,  all  for  sale.   It  is  hard  to 
say  why  large  houses  in  flats  have  not  been 
built   upon   this   estate ;  no   more  eligible 
opportunity  could  be  afforded  to  investors 
than  rows  or  blocks  of  residences  in  flats 
facing  the  sea,  in  which  families  of  varying 
means  could  be  accommodated  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  self-contained  house   or 
set  of  apartments,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, who  has  done  so  much  for  this  subxijrb, 
will  not  overlook  the  special  qualifications 
of  Brighton  for  this  class  of  residence.   In 
an  architectural  aspect  much  more  might 
be  done  than  has  been  realised  ;  Mr.   Gals- 
worthy Davie  has  indicated  how  the  exterior 
of  suburban  villas  may  be  rendered  pleasing 
by  the  introduction  of  a  feature  of  use  and 
beauty   in   a   recently-built   house  noticed 
before  in  the  Building  News  ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  opportunity  here  for  the  architect 
to  exhibit  his  ingenuity  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  balcony  or  the  bay  window  to  a  sea-side 
residence.      There   is   no   reason   why   the 
residences  of  Piccadilly  or  Pimlico  should 
be    reproduced   ad   nauseam  at    Brighton, 
for,  though  the  former  may  have  something 
in  common  with  the  Marine-parade,  we  have 
all  the  difference  of  climate   and   locality, 
and  a  sea  prospect  instead  of  a  park. 

The  Brighton  Spring  Exhibition  of 
drawings  and  pictures  at  the  Pavilion, 
by  the  way,  maintains  its  interest. 
This  year  there  are  some  clever  water- 
colour  sketches,  contributed  by  the 
local  "  Sketching  Club."  We  note  Nos. 
178,  190, 191, 175, 181,  and  182,  as  exhibiting 
a  more  than  usual  perception  of  aerial 
effect,  though  a  few  must  be  pronounced 
travesties  of  Turner's  later  sketches,  if  not 
daubs.  There  are  a  few  capital  water  colours 
by  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A. ;  some  admirable  bits 
by  Jules  Lessore,  as  Nos.  13-1,  133,  HI,  and 
146;  studies  of  marine  and  street  effects, 
and  a  few  well-painted  pieces  in  oil,  by  P. 
R.  Morris;  the  "Last  Load,"  by  G.  Cole 
a  rich  sunset  piece,  "  Early  Spring,"  by  H. 
Priis,  and  one  or  two  capital  sea-scapes  by 
C.  P.  Lorensen.  The  Willett  collection  of 
English  pottery  is  also  interesting.  Pastoral 
and  Bacchanalian  pieces  abound,  some  very 
curious,  the  "  puzzle  jugs  "  (17th  century), 
in  a  brown  glazed  ware,  are  quaint;  and 
the  delft-ware  and  painted  porcelain  con- 
tain a  few  unique  specimens  of  the  art. 


EOYAL    ARCTL^OLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE. 

VISIT    TO    NOKTHAMPTON. 

[feom  ouk  own  kepoeter.] 

THE  distinctive  feature  by  which  the  North- 
ampton meeting  of  the  Eoyal  ArchiEO- 
logical  Institute  will  be  recalled  to  mind  in 
future  years  will  probably  be  the  excursions  to 
churches  and  manor-houses.  The  ecclesiastical 
buUdings  visited  during  the  eight  days  afford 
typical  examples  of  every  phase  of  English 
architecture,  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation.  They  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  groups — the  rude  and 
early  structures  at  Brixworth,  Earl's  Barton, 
and  Barnack,  and  the  highly  elaborated  edi- 
iices  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  banks  of  aad 
hill-sides  overlooking  the  K'ene.  The  three 
churches  included  in  the  first  series  are  the 
best  known  of  the  reputed  Saxon  remains.  In 
each  the  tower — square,  massive,  and  un- 
buttressed — is  the  characteristic  feature,  and 
from  the  elevated  sites  on  which  they  stand, 
the  thickness  of  walls  and  narrowness  of  open- 
ings, it  is  very  likely  that  they  were  often  used 
for  mUitary  purposes,  especially  as  places  of 
refuge,  although  this  might  not  have  been  the 
ruling  idea  in  the  design.  The  use  of  un- 
doubtedly Eoman  materials  at  Brixworth  sug- 
gested that  it  was  originally  a  basiUca,  but  the 
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theory  left  unsolved  tlie  problem  where  the 
EoiBiin  population  dwelt  who  iisod  so  larffe 
a  hall  of  justice,  and  must  be  ab;indoned  by  any 
one  who  notes  the  inaccuracy  with  which  the 
archea  are  struck,  and  the  general  roughness  of 
wallin^j  construction.  The  long  and  short 
work  and  free  use  of  crooked  stones  dovetailed 
into  one  another  in  the  two  other  examples, 
appears,  as  was  long  ago  pi-opounded  liy 
Parker  and  others,  to  indicate  the  wooden 
origin  of  the  stylo.  The  examples  of  Late 
Norman  architecture  examined  during  the  week 
were  numerous,  and  peculiarly  elaborate.  This 
chiefly  applies  to  doorways,  the  archivolts  of 
which  are  divided  into  many  members  and 
profusely  ornauiented  ;  hut  many  of  the  win- 
dows are  notable,  and  the  blank  arcading  in 
the  chancel  at  U.iihwell,  and  grotesque  caps  at 
St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  Hound  Church  at  Northampton 
did  not  receive  the  careful  examination  it 
deserves,  possibly  because  it  was  so  near  to 
headquarters.  Thirteenth  century  work  was 
but  poorly  represented.  The  tympanum  of 
the  west  portal  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Barnack 
south  porch  and  spire,  the  foliaged  and  floriated 
capitals  at  the  latter  church,  and  the  deep  bcU- 
mouldings  in  the  nave  arcades  at  Kothwell,  are 
the  only  details  worthy  special  mention.  It  is  in 
the  work  of  the  succeeding  century  and  a  half 
that  church  architecture  is  best  exemplified, 
and  a  vivid  impression  will  be  left  of 
the  exquisitely  -  tapered  spires  on  the 
bajiks  of  tl\e  Nene.  These  are  generally 
of  broach  form,  with  remarkably  narrow 
squinches  at  the  change  from  the  square  to  the 
octagon,  and  with  plain  arrises  ;  but  several  of 
the  later  examples  are  richly  crocketted,  and 
spring  from  within  the  tower  parapet,  the 
junction  being  marked  by  small  eight-sided 
turrets  at  the  angles,  and  flying  buttresses. 
Many  of  the  parapetted  spires  have  since  needed 
partial  rebuilding.  All  the  best  examples  of 
either  chss  have  three  tiers  of  alternated  spire 
lights.  The  mode  in  which  a  swelling  is  given 
at  these  points,  so  as  to  giveagood  entasis  to  the 
general  outline,  deserves  careful  study,  for  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  treating  the  projecting 
gablets  is  not  often  successfully  grappled  with 
in  modern  work.  The  way  in  which  strainer 
arches  across  transepted  naves  are  pierced  and 
decorated  so  as  to  add  beauty  and  even  mystery, 
as  at  Pinedon  and  Rushden,  is  interesting  to  those 
having  to  deal  with  wide  naves,  although  the 
expedient  will  rarely  be  imitated  at  the  present 
price  of  iron  tie  rods.  The  windows  of  these 
Decorated  churches  are  generally  filled  with 
reticulated  tracery,  often  approaching  a  flam- 
boyant character.  Often  a  square  head  is  used, 
which  would,  at  first  sight,  indicate  a  later  date 
than  can  fairly  be  assigned  to  it.  Tlie  wood- 
work of  these  and  the  Perpendicular  churches 
is  generally  of  high  merit.  In  several  in- 
stances octagonal  stages  have  been  added  to 
square  towers  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  effect 
is  rarely  satisfactory,  the  outlines  as  seen  from 
the  ground  being  confused.  Good  Jacobean 
pulpits  of  carved  woodwork  were  seen  at 
Irchester  and  Castle  Ashby.  The  screen  at 
Holdenby,  of  about  the  same  date,  is  heavy 
and  incongruous,  although  the  work  itself 
is  well  executed.  The  effigies,  brasses,  and 
other  memorials  seen  were  very  numerous, 
and  fully  merited  the  eulogiums  expressed  in 
Mr.  Bloxam's  paper;  the  priest's  brass  at 
Higham  Ferrers  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion, 
and,  although  the  idea  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  for  John  of  Gaunt  must  he  given  up,  it 
was  almost  conclusively  established  that  the 
tomb  is  that  of  Laurence  Seymour.  An  in- 
teresting point  was  that  a  number  of  the  Late 
churches  visited  are  dated,  in  one  case  the 
actual  contract  for  erection  being  extant. 

The  mansions  visited  were  cliietiy  buildings 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  original  plan 
consisting  of  a  centre  and  projecting  wings.  In 
most  instances  the  quadrangle  was  completed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  very  often  with  a 
low  screen.  The  principal  rooms  are  en  suiic, 
and  look  not  upon  the  quadrangle,  but  out- 
wards. All  the  houses  visited,  with  two  excep- 
tions, are  set  in  low,  and  probably  damp, 
situations,  and  too  little  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  selecting  the  best  aspect  for 
the  principal  front ;  the  chief  rooms  at  Drayton 
look  to  the  north.  The  grouping  of  turrets  and 
chimneys  is  often  extremely  picturesque.     The 


treasures  of  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and 
books  with  which  they  are  stored  could  not  be 
seen  to  advantage  as  the  houses  are  at  this 
seiwon  in  course  of  refurbishing. 

While  the  meeting  has  shown  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  boast  that  Northants  is  a 
"  county  of  spires  and  squires,"  there  have  been 
a  few  other  objects  of  interest  scanned  more 
or  less  cursorily.  Several  examples  of  de- 
fensive earthworks  were  seen.  A  fine  Roman 
camp  was  viewed  at  Irchester,  but  it  would 
almost  have  required  ten  hours  instead  of 
as  many  minutes  to  have  properly  mas- 
tered the  arrangements  and  examined  the 
remains.  The  mediioval  castles  were  but  frag- 
mentary —  llockingham  being  the  most  im- 
portant ;  those  of  Northampton  and  Fother- 
inghay  are  little  more  than  mounds  and 
foundations.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  Eleanor  memorials,  of  the  very  complete 
collegiate  buildings  at  Uigham  Ferrers,  and  of 
Tresliam's  eccentricities  at  Kathwell  and 
Kushton. 

As  usual,  the  town  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held  was  almost  neglected  for  more  distant 
excursions.  How  many  members  visited  the 
quaint  heavily-timbered  house,  dated  15!I5, 
which  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
market-place,  and  challenges  attention  by  the 
Welsh  inscription  over  the  door  ?  or  so  much  as 
saw  the  gabled  home  of  the  Hazelrigge's  in 
Marefair  ?  or  searched  for  traces  of  St.  James's 
Abbey  in  the  walls  beyond  West-gate  ?  The 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  excursions  ;  these  were 
confined  to  the  county  limits,  and  the  heavy 
programme  was  almost  completely  carried  out. 
The  papers  read  at  the  sectional  meetings  were 
more  numerous  than  usual;  but  they  were  nearly 
all  historical,  topographical,  or  genealogical  in 
character,  only  in  a  few  cases  touching  on 
matters  architectural.  The  local  president. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  struck  the  right  key- 
note in  the  restoration  controversy  in  his  open- 
ing address  (it  is  critically  treated  in  another 
column).  Restored  buildings  were,  as  a  conse- 
quence, scanned  with  unusual  vigilance 
throughout  the  week,  and  the  incumbents  of 
churclies  as  yet  adorned  with  the  plaster, 
pews,  and  "  properties"  of  the  last  century  were 
offered  advice  gratis  and  without  stint. 

But  we  must  resume  our  journal  of  the  week's 
proceedings. 

THURSDAY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  in  the  morning  at  the  Town  Hall,  when 
the  annu.al  report  was  adopted,  and  a  resolution 
passed,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  members  at 
the  proposal  to  restore  a  high-pitched  roof  to 
St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

An  excursion  was  then  made  to  the  noble 
cluster  of  spired  churches  on  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  Nene,  and  near  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  Wellingborough  being  reached  by 
train,  carriages  here  took  the  party  to  the  site 
of  the  Roman  camp  at  Irchester,  which  has 
recently  been  excavated  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker 
and  a  committee. 

IRCHESTER    CAMP 

Occupies  the  summit  of  a  knoU  overlooking  the 
Nene  valley,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  22 
acres.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  walls  and 
ditch.  Mr.  Baker  said  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  was  formed  about  48  a.d.,  by  Osterius, 
for  the  defence  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  savage  and  unsubdued 
northern  peoples.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
encampment  is,  however,  that  by  Dr.  Morton, 
the  county  historian  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  who 
gives  the  measurements  of  the  walls,  none  of 
which  are  now  above  the  ground  level.  The 
sit-e  had  then,  and  has  ever  since,  served  as  a 
quarry  for  building  stones.  The  present  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  site,  and  have  exposed  a  circular  bastion 
at  the  south  angle,  and  at  the  north-west  end 
the  foundations  of  parts  of  the  guard-houses  on 
either  side  of  the  gate,  and  at  intervals  all  round 
the  area  walling  of  about  Oft.  in  thickness. 
The  masonry  is  chiefly  of  thin  laminae  of  local 
stone,  disposed  herring-bone  or  flat,  and  here 
and  there  a  tile  of  about  Sin.  in  thickness;  at 
the  angles  and  gates  large  stones  pierced  with 
"  lewis  holes"  for  lifting  them  are  used.  In  the 
course  of  the  excavations  a  few  coins  of  the 
later  emperors,  and  bushels  of  broken  pottery 
have     been    found,    and    are    preserved    at 


Irchester  vicarage,  the  cleaning  out  of  two 
wells  and  some  cisterns  having  yicldi.'d  many 
Roman  relics.  In  the  Roman  ceiu.t.Ty,  5uO 
yards  away,  wore  found  souie  stone  coffins.  The 
visitors  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  entering 
some  of  the  excavations,  and  a  few  went  to  the 
vicarage  to  examine  tl>e  treasures  there  col- 
lected. A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  of  the  camp  site,  who  have 
furthered  the  work  of  discovery.  Mr.  Fairless 
Barber  suggested  that  the  Roman  works  were 
covered  by  mounds  for  defence  at  a  subsequent 
period,  as  at  Templeborough,  and  described  the 
recent  discoveries  at  that  station. 

Ibchestek  Church,  next  visited,  has  a 
slender  and  lofty  broach  spire,  connected  by 
very  narrow  squinches  with  the  tower,  with 
small  spire  lights,  and  is  a  type  of  many  others 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Red  and  grey 
stone  are  alternated  in  patches  and  broad 
stripes  on  the  external  waUs  of  these  churches 
with  good  effect.  The  chancel  is  nearly  all 
Early  English,  with  later  sedilia  and  piscina. 
The  font  is  of  Transitional  character,  and  has 
upon  the  round  part  four  figures,  with  nimbed 
heads.  The  church  is  one  of  the  few  yet 
unrestored,  and  the  rector  asked  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  process.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  south  chancel  wall,  now  blocked 
up,  should  be  buttressed,  and  the  late  thir- 
teenth century  windows  re-opened ;  that  the 
slightly  later  parclose  to  chantry  chapel,  with 
its  lace-like  carved  upper  members,  should  be 
left  intact,  together  with  the  Jacobean  pulpit, 
the  handrail  of  which  is  the  upper  portion  of 
the  old  rood  screen  (and  the  north  base  was 
found  to  be  built  into  a  pew) ;  that  the  few 
high  pews  should  be  replaced  by  benches 
resembling  the  old  ones  in  the  west  end  of 
nive,  similar  elaborated  carving  being,  if  pos- 
sible, introduced  into  the  backs;  and  that  the 
whitewash  be  removed  from  walls. 

RUSHDEN     CHURCH 

Has  a  magnificent  tower  and  spire,  the  handsom- 
est and  best  proportioned  in  the  district.  The 
lower  part  of  the  steeple  is  E  irly  English,  but 
to  the  narrow  west  entrance  have  been  added 
peculiar  flying  buttresses.  AU  above  this  porch 
is  Late  Decorated.  The  spire  is  set  into  a 
parapet,  and  has  flying  buttresses  at  the 
angles ;  it  is  ornamented  at  the  angles  with 
large  bracket- shaped  crockets,  and  the  taper 
form  swells  at  the  insertion  of  each  of  three  tiers 
of  spire  lights.  Over  the  south  porch  is  a  cham- 
ber, which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Act,  was  allotted  by  the  parochial 
authorities  as  the  residence  of  an  old  woman, 
who  had  to  clamber  up  and  down  by  a  ladder — 
the  ancient  staircase  being  blocked  up.  The 
plan  of  the  church  is  unusually  broad;  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  wide,  and  have  north 
and  south  aisles,  whils  flat  transepts  project  a 
short  distance.  It  was  restored  three  years 
since  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hill,  who  has  wisely 
allowed  all  broken  carvings,  mouldings,  and 
ornaments  to  tell  their  own  tale  uncompleted. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  battlemented  all 
round.  The  north  transept  is  the  earliest  por- 
tion, and  may  be  assigned  to  12G0.  The  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  walled  off  internally  as 
a  sacristy,  and  marked  externally  by  circular 
turret.  Just  outside  this  is  an  altar  tomb — an 
unusual  position  for  such  a  memorial.  On 
entering  the  church  the  most  noticeable  feature 
is  a  strainer  arch  of  the  latest  Decorated  period, 
with  pierced  panelling  and  a  reversed  arch 
above,  spanning  the  nave  at  the  western  side 
of  transepts.  The  effect  of  this  constructional 
feature,  rendered  necessary  by  the  LnsufBcient 
strength  of  walls  for  width  of  roof-span,  is  very 
fine.  Between  the  south  aisle  and  transept  is 
a  Perpendicular  arch,  with  singular  mouldings 
of  a  class  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  and  sup- 
ported by  angels.  Carved  on  the  voussoirs  is 
the  statement :  "  Yis  arche  made  hue  bochar 
and  Julian  hise  wyf  of  whos  sowlvs  God  have 
merci  upon — amen."  A  beautiful  parclose  of 
the  same  period  crosses  the  arch  and  incloses 
the  south  transept,  and  other  screens  cross 
chancel  arch  and  north  aisle. 

HIOHAM   FERRERS. 

Tlie  chief  interest  here  was  around  the  group 
of  buildings  raised  by  Archbishop  Cliichely  in 
the  town  of  his  birth  (the  church,  beautified  by 
tlie  prelate,  refectory,  bede-house.  cross,  and 
college).  Of  the  last-named  institution  nothing 
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%«*  s  mined  shell,  now  put  to  the  meanest  uses, 
jrenmins  in  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  the  finest 
is  this  district  of  fine  churches,  and  the 
zsterior,  with  its  great  west  tower,  ter- 
minating in  crocketted  spire,  and  long  ranges 
af  !»aildmgs,  with  low  roofs  and  uniformly- 
batHemented  parapets  is  very  striking.  The 
baiS'diEg  has  two  naves  and  chancels  of  equal 
3fimgth  and  width,  and  an  additional  north 
aisil* ;  thus  showing  three  ranges  of  piers  in- 
ternally. The  peculiarity  in  plan  was  caused  by 
the  building  of  a  very  large  aisle  and  lady 
chapel  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
to  the  north  of  the  original  nave,  chancel,  and 
west  tower,  the  second  north  aisle  being  still 
later.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of  very 
Eajly  English  character  ;  the  west  portal  has 
a  double  entrance,  divided  by  a  shaft,  while 
above  is  a  typanum  filled  with  circles  contain- 
ing sculpture  of  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  with 
d^pered  work  between.  These  carvings  are 
executed  in  a  free  bold  manner  in  Late  Tran- 
aitional  style,  and  show  signs  of  having  been 
painted.  The  tympanum  subjects  were 
minutely  examined  and  raised  some  contro- 
Tersy.  The  tower  and  spire  are  much  like 
those  at  Eushden,  but  it  appears,  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  former,  fell  down  and  were 
rebuilt  in  1631-2.  Richard  Atkins,  of  Northamp- 
ton,  the  workman,  seems  to  have  copied  and  re- 
j>3aced  the  old  spire  very  successfully.  Inter- 
Billy  the  church  appears  very  wide  and  lofty 
in  proportion  ;  it  was  restored  some  time  since 
by  the  late  Mr.  Slater.  The  south  arcade  is 
Early  English,  the  central  one  Decorated,  and 
the  northern  one  somewhat  later.  The  win- 
dows are  large,  many  of  them  being  square- 
headed,  as  is  usual  in  this  locality.  The  screen 
is  of  Late  Perpendicular  character,  and  was 
ps^bably  erected,  and  the  twenty  stalls  with 
their  varied  misereres  added,  by  Chichely  in 
1415,  when  he  founded  the  college.  Between 
the  lady  chapel  and  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb, 
en  which  are  carved  the  three  lions  of  England 
und  other  arms.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a 
ziarble  slab,  on  which  is  a  very  large  and  well- 
executed  brass,  showing  a  priest  in  eucharistic 
Testments,  with  emblems  and  figures  of 
apostles,  and  other  devices.  The  arch  above 
the  tomb  has  been  stencilled  with  large  butter. 
Sies.  A  sharp  debate  arose  as  to  the  tomb  and 
brass,  concerning  which,  the  tradition  is  that 
the  former  was  built  for  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
aot  being  finished  when  he  died,  the  great  Earl 
e{  Lancaster  was  buried  elsewhere,  and  the 
tomb  appropriated  for  the  then  rector,  Lau- 
rence St.  Maur,  who  died  in  1283.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  called  attention  to  the  tiles 
in  the  chancel,  which  were  in  the  best  type 
of  Decorated;  the  patterns  have  been  worn 
out,  but  can  be  traced  as  they  were  incised. 
To  the  west  of  the  church  is  Chichely's  col- 
lege refectory,  now  used  as  a  schoolroom  (the 
leading  pulpit,  approached  by  a  staircase,  is 
still  perfect),  and  to  the  south  the  bede  house. 
The  latter  was  formerly  divided  by  plaster 
partitions  into  14  cells,  inhabited  during  the 
last  century  by  as  many  paupers.  The  place 
hecame  too  ruinous  to  house  them,  and  fell 
into  decay  till  recently  almost  rebuilt  by  the 
townspeople.  It  contains  some  good  fragments 
of  stained  glass.  Between  this  building  and 
tie  refectory — both  fair  specimens  of  their 
period — is  the  rectory,  much  modernised.  In 
Iront  of  refectory,  is  the  diapered  stem  of  a  cross 
»et  on  steps,  and  in  the  main  street  is  another, 
the  base  of  the  latter  being  bricked  round,  and 
the  upper  part  hung  with  irons  supporting  a 
lamp.  At  Higham  Ferrers,  rich  enough  in 
buildings  to  have  profitably  occupied  the  day's 
study,  the  party  divided — one  section  going  on 
by  rail  to  Thrapston,  and  thence  to  Islip, 
Ijowict,  and  Drayton  ;  the  other  staying  to 
examine  the  grand  group  of  churches  close  by 
— Eaunds,  Finedon,  and  Irthlingborough. 

Islip  Church  is  a  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, with  tower  and  crocketted  spire,  and  large 
and  lofty  windows,  and  is  throughout  of  one 
period — ^transitional  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular. It  was  restored  in  18G4  by  the  late 
Mr.  Slater.  Mr.  Parker  remarked  upon  the 
south  arcade  that  it  showed  local  and  peculiar 
treatment — a  narrow  pier  projects  north  and 
sooth,  with  attached  columns  on  the  sides 
carrying  the  caps  to  arches. 

liowici  Cbukch  is  of  yet  later  type  of  Per- 


pendicular. Into  the  pinnacled  and  battle- 
mented  tower  is  set  an  octagonal  lantern,  with 
other  pinnacles  at  each  angle ;  the  composition, 
as  a  whole,  is  heavy,  and  compares  unfavour- 
ably  with  a  somewhat  similar  lantern  at  St, 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  Strand.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  windows  containing  deep-toned  stained 
glass,  all  (with  an  exception)  of  one  period,  and 
that  somewhat  anterior  to  the  church  as  it  now 
stands.  The  figures  are  prophets  and  kings, 
and  in  the  heads  saints,  no  canopies  being  repre- 
sented. There  is  in  the  church  a  series  of  costly 
memorials — bra3ses,eSigies,  and  classical  figures 
of  the  successive  owners  of  Drayton  House  and 
Manor  during  the  past  five  and  a-half  cen- 
turies. This  series  commences  with  recumbent 
figures  of  one  Ealph  Greene  and  Catherine,  his 
wife,  executed,  we  learn,  by  an  indenture  yet 
extant,  by  Thos.  Prentys  and  Eobert  Sutton, 
"  kervers,  of  Chellaston,  in  Derby,"  for  the  sum 
of  iE40  ;  the  last  is  a  marble  allegorical  group 
upon  the  tomb  of  Charles  Sackville,  fifth  and 
last  Duke  of  Dorset,  died  1843. 

EEATTON   HOUSE 

Affords  one  of  the  best  representations  of  the 
English  country  seat  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  Set 
in  a  well-wooded  and  extensive  park,  the  man- 
sion, "  all  towers  and  turrets,"  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  pithily  describes  it,  is  surrounded  by  a 
trim  and  close-cropped  garden.  The  house  was 
rebuilt,  as  appears  by  a  date  on  a  chimney,  in 
1584,  with  the  exception  of  the  Edwardian 
screen  which  forms  the  chief  front;  but  various 
additions  were  made  in  William  III.'s  time,  in- 
cluding the  capping  of  the  Elizabethan  turrets 
with  lofty  cupolas,  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
grand  courtyard  in  front  with  lofty  wrought- 
iron  gates  of  a  good  pattern.  After  seeing  the 
formal  gardens  the  visitors  were  shown  the 
many  treasures — eighteenth-century  paintings 
and  furniture,  old  books  and  china  collected  in 
the  mansion,  which  retains  much  of  the  Italian 
decoration  with  which  it  was  ornamented  prior 
to  a  visit  by  William  III.,  and  were  afrerwards 
offered  refreshments  in  the  great  hall  by  the 
hospitable  owner,  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville. 

Radnds  Church,  visited  by  the  second  sec- 
tion, has  a  highly-decorated  and  massive  Early 
English  tower,  with  a  singular  pedimental  set- 
off. Above  is  a  tall  spire,  rebuilt  in  1826.  The 
chancel  and  its  aisles  are  of  the  same  period ; 
the  narth  and  south  aisles  are  Decorated,  with 
later  features  introduced.  The  east  window  is 
fine  Early  English  ;  indeed,  all  the  work  here 
of  this  period  is  good.  The  Decorated  chancel 
arch,  which  has  been  inserted  into  earlier  work, 
is  very  singular,  and  has  hollow  mouldings  on 
the  east  face  and  the  ball  flower  on  the  west. 
The  church  is  one  of  Sir  GUbert  Scott's  restora- 
tions. 

Stanwick  Chuech  has  a  unique  Early 
English  octagonal  lantern  of  great  beauty, 
with  a  fourteenth-century  spire.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower, 
but  both  this  and  the  south  aisle  have  been 
greatly  altered  in  Perpendicular  times. 

Ikthlingbokouqh  Church, — This,  says  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  hon  sec.  of  the  Institute,  in  his 
accurate  and  well-written  "  Notes,"  is  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  church,  its  peculiarities 
arising  mainly  from  the  use  made  of  the  Nor- 
man foundations  for  the  thirteenth-century 
church,  from  the  enlarged  building  that  was 
required  when  the  college  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  (1376),  by  John  Pyel,  and 
from  the  domestic  buildings  then  added,  which 
do  not  exactly  tell  their  story.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  ponderous  tower,  a 
partly  domestic  structure,  with  its  lofty  lantern. 
This  is  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  church 
by  the  western  porch,  and  has  vaulted  cham- 
bers and  other  domestic  features  connected 
with  it.  They  were  probably  offices  of  the 
college.  It  is  evident  that  an  Early  English 
church  was  erected  on  Norman  foundations,  and 
that  Pyel's  alterations  and  additions  include 
the  tower  and  the  domestic  buildings  is  proved 
by  his  arms  on  the  western  doorway.  The 
chancel  contains  the  return  stalls  of  Pyel's 
foundation.  There  are  effigies  of  Pyel  and 
his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Cheyne,  all  mutilated, 
and  a  good  canopied  tomb  in  Purbeck  marble, 
late  fifteenth  century. 

Finedon  Church  is  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  with  transepts.  The  whole  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the   tower  and  spire. 


which  are  rich  Perpendicular,  is  Early  Deco- 
rated work.  The  details  throughout  are  of  the 
best  kind.  The  chancel  screen  is  of  stone,  an 
unusual  feature  in  Northants.  A  strainer  arch 
(more  elaborate  in  carving  than  the  one  of 
similar  class  seen  at  Rushden  earlier  in  the 
day)  takes  the  thrust  of  the  western  walla 
of  the  transept.  lu  the  room  over  the  porch 
is  a  library  with  a  curious  collection  of  divinity 
and  valuable  editions  of  the  Fathers. 

FRIDAY. 

Sectional  meetings  were  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  morning. 

SEPULCHRAL    MONUMENTS   AND    EFFIGIES. 

Mr.  J.  Evans  presided  over  the  antiquities 
section.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  read  a  paper  on 
••  The  Sepulchral  Effigies,  both  Sculptured  and 
of  Brass  Incised,  of  Northamptonshire."  The 
county  was,  he  observed,  so  wealthy  in  eccle- 
siastical, military,  and  civil  memorials  that  a 
history  of  the  costumes  of  the  past  five  centuries 
could  be  fully  illustrated  by  examples  to  be 
found  within  Northants.  A  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  person  represented  by  a  brass 
upon  an  altar  tomb  under  the  Easter  sepulchre 
in  the  chancel  of  Higham  Ferrers  Church. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  urged  that  it  was,  as  generally  regarded, 
that  of  Laurence  de  St.  Maur  (or  Seymour), 
who  held  the  living  in  1283.  'The  brass  un- 
doubtedly depicted  a  priest,  and  the  arms  were 
those  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  (the  patrons  of 
the  living),  the  three  lions  paramount  of 
England  and  those  of  Grendon  and  St.  Maur, 
the  latter  being  like  those  borne  by  a  Laurence 
de  St.  Maur,  three  generations  earlier.  Mr. 
Stephen  Tucker  ("  Rouge  Croix")  doubted  the 
identification  of  the  shields.  Mr.  Bloxam  was 
disposed  to  date  the  costume  and  style  of  the 
monument  eighty  years  later  than  St.  Maur's 
death.  The  Chairman  adduced  reasons  for 
disbelieving  the  tradition  that  the  monument 
was  originally  intended  tor  John  of  Gaunt. 

the  BONES  IN  ROTHWELL  CRYPT. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp  read  a  paper  upon  the  piles  of 
bones  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  south  aisle  of 
Rothwell  Church.  These  have  been  vulgarly 
computed  to  represent  30,000  to  40,000  men 
who  fell  in  some  great  battle,  doubts  being  felt 
as  to  whether  this  was  fought  between  Britons 
and  Romans  or  between  Parliamentarians  and 
Royalists.  The  lecturer  showed  that  the  bones 
only  occupy  a  cubic  space  of  1,275ft.,  and  that 
although  skulls  and  thigh  bones  predominate, 
they  only  represent  a  maximum  of  4,000  human 
beings.  They  were  probably  piled  there  as 
an  ossuary  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  other  instances  of  these 
charnel-houses  were  named,  and  Mr.  Sharp' 
conclusions  were  admitted.  In  the  historical 
section  Lord  Henley  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
History  of  the  States  d'Etat  of  France."  A 
hasty  visit  was  afterwards  made  to  several 
buildings  in  the  town,  the  well-known 

ROUND  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE, 

Being  the  chief  attraction.  The  whole  church 
was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  plan  is 
the  usual  one  to  this  small  class  of  buildings — 
a  circular  nave,  long  choir,  and  presbytery,  but 
to  this  have  been  added  a  15th-century  western 
porch,  tower,  and  broach  spire,  of  heavy  cha- 
racter, a  Transitional  Norman  north  aisle,  and 
two  south  aisles  of  Decorated  character,  and 
recently,  by  Scott,  an  apse  and  eastern  extension 
to  aisles.  The  eastern  piers  and  voussoirs 
above  in  nave  and  choir  are  banded  with  red 
and  white  stone.  The  circular  portion  is  formed 
by  eight  massive  circular  columns  of  red  sand- 
stone with  varied  Transitional  caps  and  bases. 
These  shafts  carry  pointed  arches  inclosing  an 
octagonal  vault  now  filled  with  woodwork  and 
covered  externally  by  a  steep  leaded  roof.  In 
the  centre  is  a  highly-carved  modern  font,  with 
cover  hanging  by  chains  from  above.  This 
round  portion  is  lighted  by  14th-century 
windows,  except  those  on  north  and  south, 
circular-headed. 

A  road  excursion  to  Earl's  Barton  and  Castle 
Ashby  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  road 
the  fine  Transitional  tower  of  Weston  Favell 
Church  was  looked  for,  with  the  more  interest 
because  James  Hervey,  author  of  the  "  Medita- 
tions Among  the  Tombs,"  was  its  rector,  and 
lies  buried  here. 
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KAKL  S    BARTON    CIILBCH. 

Tte  rude  square  western  tower,  built  of  long 
strips  of  stone  crossed  by  shorter  ones,  and  the 
spaces  between  filled   in   with   rubble,  is   the 
chief  attraction  in  this  well-known  church.    It 
is  of  three    stages,    battered    on    face,    and 
without  buttresses ;  above  the  ancient  portion 
being  a  much  later  stage   and   an   embattle- 
zuented   parapet.      The    western    entrance  is 
through  a  plain  round-headed  door,  with  deep 
scroll  mouldings  and  ornamented  imposts.     On 
each  side  are  round-headed  panels,  carried  as 
arcading  round  the  north  and  south  sides.   The 
windows  in  the  tower  are  mere  alits  through  the 
massive  walls,  and  are  flanked  and  divided  by 
several  different  classes  of  uiouldings;  tliree  of 
these  occurring  on  the  lower  stages  liave  arrow 
or  triangular  heads,  the  others  are  rectangular. 
The  plaster  has   recently  been  removed  from 
the  older    portion   of   the  tower,  thus  expos- 
ing  the    rubble    work,   which   is   seen    to    be 
of  the  rudest  and   roughest   description,  and 
now  seamed  by  extensive  fissures,  especially  on 
the  south  face.  The  body  of  the  ehurch  is  later 
than   the   tower,   and   has   been   in   course  of 
restoration  during  the  past  seven  years  under 
tlie  care  of  Mr.  K.  U.  Carpenter — the  total  sum 
expended  having  been  about  i! -1,000.  The  south 
door   is   late   Norman,   and   of    three    highly- 
enriched  orders ;  the  long  and  narrow  chancel 
is  chiefly  of  the  same  period,  and  seems,  from  a 
projecting  jamb  remaining  on  north  side,   to 
have  originally   terminated   in  an  apse.     The 
chancel  w.alls  are  covered  internally  with  zig- 
Eag  arches  in  groups  of  three,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  tine  billet  moulding.     The  wall 
above  this  arcade  varies  in  thickness,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  that  indicated  a  tripartite 
division,  but  the  continuity  of  the  billet  mould- 
ing militates  against  this.     In  the  south  wall  is 
a  piscina  of  unusual  form  and  a  square  locker, 
and  the  arcade  rises  for  sedilia  in  three  arches. 
On  the  north  side  this  work,   which  is  freely 
executed,  has  been  cut  through  to  allow  of  the 
construction  of  .an  organ-chamber.     The  chan- 
cel clerestory  seems  coeval  with  the  building, 
the  openings   being    deeply    splayed  inwards, 
revealing  thegreat  thickness  of  the  walls.  Across 
the   chancel    is    a    Early   Perpendicular    rood 
screen,  uncoloured.     The  nave  contains  traces 
of  all  classes  of  work  to  Late  Decorated,  the 
arcade  and  aisle  windows  being  of  the  latter 
period.       Outside     the     church     Mr.    Parker 
directed  attention  to  the  workmanship  of  the 
tower,  which,  he  contended,  appeared  to  be  done 
by  carpenters  and  not  masons — the  bracing  of 
long  and  short  work,  the  irregular  and  crooked 
pieces  of  stone  used  as  imposts  being  referred 
to  in  support  of  the  theory.     He  should  ascribe 
the  period  of  erection  to  the  days  of  Canute — 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century — cer- 
tainly anterior  to  that    of   Deerhurst,  Glos., 
visited  by  the  Institute  last  year,  and  which  is 
dated  lOSfi.     Mr.   Hartshorne    considered   the 
latter  the  older  church,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  at  Earl's  Barton  is  not  mentioned  in 
"Doomsday."  The  theory  as  to  the  use  for  defen- 
sive purposes  of  these  early  towers  was  broached. 
The  incumbent  stated  that  it  was  intended  to 
restore  the  tower,  and  asked   advice  on  the 
matter ;   the  general  response  was  to  "  do  as 
little  as  possible." 

CASTLE   ASHBT, 

Standing,  as  it  does,  on  high  ground,  and 
with  an  out-look  upon  trim  Italian  gardens 
and  terraces,  and  beyond  these  upon  magnifi. 
cent  trees  in  avenues  and  clumps.  Castle 
Ashby  is  a  fine  example  of  an  English  stately 
hall  of  the  earliest  phase  of  Renaissance. 
The  house  forms  a  closed  quadrangle  three 
stories  in  height,  the  fourth  side  being  a  screen 
of  two  stories,  with  octagonal  turret  in  the  court- 
yard at  each  end  of  this  lower  portion.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  the  house  is  the  use  of 
lettering  in  the  balustrade  which  surmounts 
the  house,  and  on  the  terraces  in  the  gardens. 
The  inscriptions  are  chiefly  in  Latin,  those  on 
the  house  being  from  Psalm  cxxvii.,  1,  2,  "  Nisi 
Dominus  ^dificaverit,"  A;c.,  the  letters  of  pieces 
of  stone  nearly  3ft.  in  height ;  those  in  the 
gardens  are,  together  with  the  vases  which 
occur  at  intervals,  of  terra  cotta  from  Blash- 
field,  near  Stamford.  The  visitors  having 
enjoyed  the  view  from  the  roof-leads  up  the 
great  avenue  to  Yardley  Chase,  and  over  the 
Nene  valley,  re-assembled  in  the  great  saloon, 


where  llr.  R.  Scriven  read  a  paper  upon  the 

history  of  Castle  Ashby,  tracing  it  back  to  the 
Asebi  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  He  showed  how  the  estate 
was  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
niece,  the  Countess  Judith,  and  then  followed 
its  transfer  by  marriage  or  sale  from  one  family 
to  another  till  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Compton  in  157.'?,  since  which  time  Castle 
Ashby  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  this 
family.  The  old  castle  on  the  site  h.ad,  three 
centuries  since,  fallen  into  ruins,  and  was 
described  by  Leland  as  "  now  clene  downe,  and 
made  a  septum  for  bestes ;"  some  of  the 
foundations  were  dug  into  in  18G0  during  altera- 
tions. Henry  Lord  Compton  began  the  re- 
building of  the  house  in  1583,  completing  it,  as 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  in  1589.  The  fourth 
side,  containing  a  long  gallery  and  a  chapel, 
was  added  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  in 
]fi20.  Jones  made  designs  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  building,  but  these  were  never 
carried  out.  Two  of  his  floor  plans  and  some 
elevations  are  engraved  in  Campbell's  "  Vitru- 
vius  Britannicus,"  with  no  intimation  that  these 
chiefly  represented  a  design  and  not  the  actual 
structure.  Th(!  old  estate  accounts  show  that 
in  1719  ten  men  were  at  work  adding  a  bow 
window,  still  existing,  and  in  1720-22  fourteen 
men  were  employed  demolishing  walls  and  re- 
building, when  a  recess  in  north  front  of  court- 
y.ard  was  filled  up.  The  wages  paid  in  1723 
were,  to  carpenters,  1-td.,  and  to  labourers,  8d. 
a  day.  Till  1771  the  great  hall  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  assembled  had  a 
high-pitched  roof  and  gable,  and  the  accounts 
showed  how  45  men  were  paid  for  taking  this 
down,  laying  new  floor,  making  a  flatter  roof, 
and  forming  a  plaster  ceiling.  The  design  of 
that  ceiling  was  very  poor,  and  it  has  recently 
been  replaced.  The  series  of  inscriptions  had 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  completed  as 
they  now  appeared.  The  accounts  showed 
the  gradual  planting  of  the  estate  with 
trees,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
as  they  now  appeared,  by  Lawrence  ("Capa- 
bility") Brown,  in  1760.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  remarked  upon  the  portraits  on  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  upon  the  very  fine  oak 
chimney-piece,  dated  IGOl,  and  brought  from 
Sir  John  Spencer's  at  Canonbury.  Other  rooms 
were  afterwards. shown,  and  also  the  vaults 
beneath  the  house;  the  groining  is  supported 
by  round  columns,  with  deep  neck  to  mould- 
ings ;  the  date  was  approximately  fixed  as 
that  of  the  new  foundation  by  the  use  of  the 
Tudor  rose  in  some  of  the  bosses. 

The  little  church  in  the  park,  which  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Street,  K.A.,  was  then  visited. 
The  north  doorway  is  of  the  latent  Norman 
type,  and  is  richly  treated  with  zig.zag  mould- 
ing and  tooth  ornament ;  diaper  ornament  has 
been  traced  and  commenced  upon  the  shafts 
below,  but  only  a  few  leaf  ornaments  have  been 
executed.  The  greater  part  of  the  church  is 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  pulpit  is 
reputedly  from  Inigo  Jones's  designs,  and  as  he 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  fourth 
wing  to  the  mansion,  this  is  probably  the  case ; 
it  is  a  panelled  oak  structure,  with  large 
styles  and  mouldings,  but  treated  in  quiet 
Classic  spirit.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  cross- 
legged  effigy,  in  Purbeck  marble,  of  David  de 
Esseby,  c.  1268,  which  Mr.  Hart-shorne  con- 
siders the  earliest  figure  of  a  knight,  and 
there  is  also  a  very  perfect  brass,  that  of  a 
priest  named  Wm.  de  Erinine,  1-K)1.  The 
church  is  dwarfed  by  a  colossal  seated  figure  in 
marble,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Tenerani,  which  is  placed  by  the  tower  arch ; 
it  forms  a  memorial  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  other  monuments  to  the 
Comptons  are  to  be  found  in  the  church. 


WHISTON, 

Another  small  church,  built,  according  to  the 
inscription  in  one  of  the  windows,  by  Anthony 
Catesby,  his  wife,  and  son,  in  1531-,  was  next 
seen.  It  has  a  very  short  chancel,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  Late  Perpendicular.    At 

COGENHOE 

The  members  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Burnham,  who  after- 
wards pointed  out   the   chief   features  in  the 


founder,  Nicholas  de  Cogenhoe,  who  died  in 
12HU.  The  chancel  is  th.at  of  an  earlier  church, 
and  has  deeply-recessed  windows. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held,  at 
which  the  Kev.  W.  Monk,  rector  of  Wyming. 
ton,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  upon  "The 
History  of  Northamptonshire." 

SATURDAY. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  gpent  in 
a  long  carriage  drive  through  liockingham 
Forest,  now  in  great  part  reclaimed  and 
cultivated,  but  still  containing  many  venerable 
trees ;  many  avenues  of  elms,  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  were  seen  on  the 
Buccleuch  estate  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day ;  much  of  the  timber  is  now  past  its 
prime,  and  the  avenues,  which  are  of  great 
width,  and  measure  in  circuit  (iO  miles,  have 
in  their  decay  a  melancholy  appearance. 

From  the  station  at  Kettering — the  fine  Per- 
pendicular tower  and  the  crocketted  spire  of 
whose  church  challenged  attention  even  in  a 
drenching  thunderstorm — the  members  drove  to 

KOTHWELL 

(or  Rowell),  where  the  long  collegiate  church 
afforded  welcome  shelter.  The  chancel  is  Nor- 
man, with  very  deeply-sphayed  clerestory  win- 
dows and  arcading  beneath ;  the  nave  and 
tower  are  chiefly  Transitional,  the  caps  of 
arcades  being  carved  with  crisp  free  foliage ; 
Mr.  P.arker  described  these  arcades  as  among 
the  grandest  examples.  The  b-ose  of  a  central 
tower  is  visible  inside  the  church,  but  has  never 
been  carried  above  the  first  stage.  The  tran- 
septs were  destroyed  in  1673.  The  font  is  very 
peculiar  ;  it  is  five-sided,  with  a  smaller  basin 
of  same  shape  set  into  the  lower  one  and 
coupled  to  it  by  shafts ;  the  carving  is  of  the  date 
of  Richard  I.  On  either  side  of  chancel  are 
late  13th  century  chapels,  now  shut  off  and 
used  as  vestries  ;  their  windows  are  filled  with 
beautiful  tracery,  and  in  the  north  chapel  are 
a  series  of  coeval  stone  cofEns  (one  6ft.  Sin. 
internal  length),  with  floriated  crosses  on  the 
covers.  In  the  south  chapel  is  a  parochial 
chest  formed  of  one  piece  of  oak,  7ft.  long  by 
1ft.  lOin.  across,  and  1ft.  llin.  high,  with  pro- 
portionately heavy  slab  cover.  The  nave  fittings 
are  of  the  last  century.  An  external  feature 
on  south  is  the  lofty  pyramidal  termination  to 
the  belfry  stairs ;  it  is  of  the  conventional 
Early  English  type  we  find  at  Peterboro'  and 
elsewhere,  but  is  carried  to  the  unusual  height 
of  about  20ft.,  so  a-s  to  end  on  a  level  with  the 
tower  roof,  two  stages  higher  than  the  stairs. 
Most  of  the  visitors  descended  to  the  crypt  be- 
neath the  south  aisle  and  inspected  the  musty 
and  mouldering  piles  of  human  remains, 
packed  in  parallel  rows,  more  than  waist  high, 
on  either  side  of  o.  centr.al  passage. 

In  the  town  the  unfinished  market-house, 
begun  by  the  eccentric  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
was  visited.  The  design  is  Free  Classic,  with 
arched  doorways  and  square-mullioned  win- 
dows ;  only  the  massive  walls  have  been  built, 
and  these  are  completed  as  courses  to  the 
height  of  two  stories,  and  are  adorned  with 
friezes,  the  lower  one  being  occupied  by  a  Latin 
inscription,  and  the  upper  by  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Northants 
families.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
John  Thorpe,  and  in  it  are  used  several  orna. 
mental  details  uniform  with  those  at  Holdenby 
and  Burghley. 

RDSHTON    ILALL     AND     LODOB 

Were  next  visited.  Both  were  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  the  fourth  side  of  the  hall 
being  a  Doric  screen  of  later  date.  The  but- 
tresses, bays,  and  oriels,  breaking  the  interior 
fa9ade3,  gi  vepiquancy  to  the  view  in.the  quad,  but 
the  interest  of  Rushton  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
trianguUr  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  park. 
Every  detail  and  part  is  based  on  a  system  of 
threes,  and  the  whole  is  a  mystery.  The 
ground  plan  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  each 
side  measuring  33ft.  3in.,  and  divided  into 
three  floors ;  on  each  side  are  three  gable-s,  and 
below  each  of  these  a  trefoil  window  with  a  long 
gurgoyle  between.  Below  are  more  elaborate 
windows,  pierced  with  twelve  circular  glazed 
lights,  arranged  in  triplets  round  central  light; 
on  each  side  .are  shields  of  arms  and  Latin  in- 


church,  including  the  arms  displayed  upon  I  scriptions  of  33  letters  each.  In  the  gal)l('s  are 
shields  on  the  capitals  of  the  Early  English  panels  containing  mystic  numbers,  and  the 
arcades.    In  the  south  aisle  is  the  effigy  of  the  1  seven-branched  candlestick,   a   eun-dial,  and 
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stone  with  seven  eyes.  Quaint  sculptures  of 
birds  and  letters  and  figures  are  disposed  all 
over  the  building.  The  structure  is  excellently 
built,  and  further  cramped  together  by  irons, 
forming  on  the  faces  "  T.  T.,"  "  15,"  "  dS." 
The  interior  is  planned  as  three  hexagonal 
chambers,  two  of  the  angles  being  triangular 
cupboards,  and  the  third  the  staircase.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  trying  to  unravel  the  puzzles 
presented  by  the  numbers,  initials,  and  symbols 
sprinkled  over  the  odd  structure.  Opinions 
were  divided  as  to  whether  it  was  simply  an 
architectural  folly,  or  whether  Tresham,  who 
was  persecuted  till  his  death  for  having  joined 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  did  not  design  it 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

A  brief  visit  was  paid  to  All  Saints  Church, 
Eushton,  an  Early  English  structure,  restored 
by  Mr.  Law,  of  Northampton,  where  the  altar 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  grandfather  of 
the  builder  of  the  lodge  and  hall,  was  examined. 
Upon  it  is  a  beautifully-executed  effigy  in 
alabaster  of  Tresham,  who  was  the  last  prior  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Over  plate 
armour  he  wears  the  habit  of  the  order,  with  a 
cross-fleury  on  breast.  The  church  contains 
many  modern  stained-glass  windows,  by  Clay- 
ton and  Bell,  and  Powell  and  Co.  Some  modern 
slab  memorials  of  the  late  rector's  family  have 
been  inserted  into  ancient  stones — in  one  in- 
stance cutting  through  the  matrix  of  a  fine 
brass. 

GEDDINOTON    CBOSS.* 

The  carriages  simply  halted  at  and  drove 
round  this  memorial  of  Eleanor  of  Castillo. 
The  cross  is  triangular,  and  stands  on  a 
hexagonal  base  above  seven  steps  of  similar 
outline.  The  lower  stages  are  moulded  to 
represent  clustered  shafts,  and  covered  with 
deeply-cut  diapering,  the  repeated  figure 
representing  the  conventional  rose  set  in  a 
square  panel ;  above,  on  each  face,  is  a 
statue  of  La  Ch^re  Reine,  resembling  those 
at  Northampton  and  Waltham,  but  not  so  well 
executed.  Each  figure  is  set  in  a  niche  beneath 
cusped  and  groined  canopy.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  column  formed  of  six  square  shafts  and 
ending  in  a  mass  of  crocketted  pinnacles.  It  is 
not  certain  if  the  memorial  was  originally 
finished  with  a  cross ;  if  so,  all  trace  has  dis- 
appeared. Grave  defects  in  the  use  of  the 
triangidar  form  are,  that  the  whole  seems  dis- 
torted from  most  standpoints,  and  that  the 
statues  can  only  be  viewed  in  profile,  the  angle 
shaft  which  supports  the  canopy  cutting 
through  tlie  figure  when  seen  full  face.  No 
record  exists  of  the  building  of  this  cross,  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  third  resting-place  of 
Eleanor's  body  on  the  progress  from  Hardby  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  structure  has  ever  been  touched  up 
since  it  was  erected  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

KIEBY    HALL. 

A  long  drive  through  the  forest  brought  the 
members  to  this  great  house,  where  luncheon 
(at  so  much  a  headj  was  served  in  the  great 
dining-room,  the  bay  window  in  which  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Langham'sf  sketches 
in  our  photo-litho  pages  two  years  since.  The 
greater  part  of  Kirby  was  built  for  Humfrey 
Stafford  by  John  Thorpe  in  1570-2 ;  in 
1577  the  property  passed  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  who  employed  the  same  archi- 
tect to  form  the  great  quadrangle,  and  the 
great  bay  windows  on  the  south  were  sub- 
sequently thrown  out  by  Thorpe.  Inigo  Jones 
was  employed  by  Lord  Hatton  in  1638-40  to 
build  the  south  entrance,  outer  walls,  and 
gateways,  and  to  alter  the  screen  of  the  inner 
quadrangle.  The  south  front  in  the  quadrangle 
displays  the  several  orders  superposed,  Doric 
being  on  ground  level.  This  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  above  which  is  a  fine  coved 
ceiling  in  plaster,  also  designed  by  Jones. 
Thorpe's  work  can  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  singular  coupled  stone  chimneys,  the 
quaint  oriels,  with  muUioned  and  transversed 
lights,  and  the  ornamental  use  of  fillets, 
squares,  and  circles  executed  in  relief  upon  the 
masonry.  The  place  was  inhabited  as  recently 
as  1820 ;  indeed,  Mr.  Burgess  and  others  said  it 

*  See  illustration  and  description  in  BuiLDiNa  News 
for  August  llth,  1876,  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  124. 

t  See  illustrations  in  Vol.  XXX.  of  BniLDiKO  News, 
pp.  194,  342,  466,  published  Feb,  25,  April  7,  and  May  12, 
1876. 


was  in  perfect  condition  five  and  thirty  years 
since.  It  is  now  being  dismantled  ;  the  roofs 
have  been  stripped  off  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  quadrangle;  the  floors  have  been  chopped 
up  for  firewood,  the  handrailing  of  grand 
staircase  removed,  and  the  whole  is  woefully 
dilapidated ;  and  in  keeping  is  the  ragged 
grass  in  the  quad,  and  the  weeds  in  the  library. 
Yet  the  walls  are  perfect,  the  carving  on 
gables,  parapets,  and  pilasters  is  almost  as 
good  as  when  executed,  and  the  arrises  are 
sharp  and  true.  According  to  the  daily  papers 
Kirby  was  offered  for  sale  by  auction  a  fort- 
night since  by  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  and  withdrawn  at  £23,000. 

KOCKINGHAM  CASTLE. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  escorted  the 
members  in  a  perambulation  of  the  outer  bailey, 
pointing  out  the  massive  entrance  gateway, 
dating  from  1275,  by  which  they  had  entered 
the  noblo  terrace  overhanging  the  Welland, 
artificially  scarped  so  as  to  render  the  position 
still  more  secure,  the  portion  of  a  bastion  still 
existing  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  the  divi- 
sions between  the  outer  and  the  inner  courts 
yet  marked  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  low  wall 
between  the  gardens.  Still  following  the  outer 
line  of  defence,  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  probable 
the  western  mound  was  thrown  up  by  the 
Britons  as  a  camp,  and  was  long  afterwards 
raised  and  strengthened  by  the  Normans.  The 
northern  and  north-east  side  is  defended  by  the 
steep  hill-side  over  the  river  ;  the  western  side 
by  a  natural  ravine  which  narrows  and  shallows 
to  the  southern  side.  There,  therefore,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  other  works,  and 
accordingly  the  valley  was  deepened,  and  the 
earth  thrown  up  to  make  the  mound  of  the 
keep,  and  outer  lines  of  ditch  and  earthern 
rampart  were  provided.  Standing  on  the 
mound  of  the  keep,  Mr.  Clark  gave  a  r.apid 
extempore  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  and 
popularity  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  of  the 
increasing  regard  for  topography  by  modern 
historians — Arnold,  Macaulay,  and  Edward 
Freeman  being  instanced.  Turning  to  the 
keep,  on  the  site  of  which  they  stood,  Mr.  Clark 
detailed  its  characteristics  as  a  fortress,  and 
showed  that  a  deep  ditch  once  ran  round  the 
inhabited  part,  jet  a  residence  on  the  plateau 
beneath.  Traces  of  this  moat  yet  existed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house.  The  Normans  re- 
placed the  early  banks  by  ditches,  and  on  the 
highest,  where  he  stood,  built  a  shell  keep, 
either  round  or  polygonal,  and  there  were 
great  walls  round  the  keep,  which  inclosed  the 
courtyard.  All  these  buildings  were  gone,  but 
there  were  traces  of  a  curtain  wall,  between  the 
courts  ;  but  besides  this  there  was  another  in 
front  of  the  house.  In  all,  there  were  three 
courts.  The  old  castle  was  slighted  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  much  of  the  material  was  then 
carted  away,  and  the  ditches  and  banks  were 
levelled.  The  history  of  the  castle  and  of  the 
royal  forest  of  Rockingham  was  a  very 
interesting  one. — Time  did  not  permit  of  an 
examination  of  the  interior  of  castle,  which 
was  chiefly  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  scarcely  of  acceptance  of  the  owner's  hos- 
pitality, as  the  members  were  returning  to 
head-quarters  by  rail. 

At  the  historical  sectional  meeting  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker  ("  Eouge  Croix ") 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Descent  and  Varying 
Armorials  of  the  Spencers  of  "Wormleighton 
and  Althoipe." 

On  Sunday  morning  a  special  service  was 
held  in  the  Eonnd  Church,  and  was  attended 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  members  of 
the  Institute.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Eev.  Canon  Pownall,  P.S.A.,  rector  of  South 
Kilworth,  who  took  as  his  text  Eev.  xxi.,  22. 

MONDAY. 
Fotheringhay  and  Barnack  were  the  main 
points  of  this  day's  excursion,  which  was 
through  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  the 
journey  as  far  as  Oundle  being  performed 
by  rail. 

COTTEKSTOCK — 

Interesting  because  of  its  associations  with  the 
poet  Dryden,  who  often  visited  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  at  the  Manor-house,  and  who  was  him- 
self baptised  in  the  fine  spired  church  of  Ald- 
wincle  St.  Peter's,  a  few  miles  south  (and  seen 
to  the  right  from  the  train) — was  first  visited,  a 
halt  being  made  in  the  church  while  the  rector. 


the  Eev.  A.  J.  Abbey,  read  a  descriptive  paper. 
The  west  doorway  and  tower  are  Transitional, 
with  some  singular  projecting  figures  on  second 
stage.  The  south  porch  is  groined,  the  bosses 
being  well  sculptured  with  representations  of 
the  'Trinity  and  Evangelists.  This  is  150  years 
later  than  the  nave  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the 
latter  is  badly  lighted,  and  has  surrounding  the 
three  internal  sides  a  stone  seat.  Many  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  church  are  due  to  its  having 
been  connected  with  the  college  founded  by 
John  Giffard  in  1339 ;  the  buildings  stood  on 
the  north  side,  and  have  been  destroyed,  a 
farmhouse  standing  on  the  site.  The  church 
was  reopened  in  May  last  after  restoration  at  a 
cost  of  .£3,000,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
E.A. ;  Messrs.  Hale  and  Sons,  Salisbury,  con- 
tractors ;  and  Mr.  Hems,  Exeter,  carver. 

TANSOK  CHUKCH 

Is  as  yet  unrestored  ;  the  low  square  tower  is 
almost  concealed  by  ivy,  and  the  walls  are 
clothed  with  the  same  creeper.  Inside  are  old- 
fashioned  pews,  a  late  roodscreen,  and,  in  the- 
chancel,  a  series  of  stalls  removed  from  Fother- 
inghay Church ;  the  misereres  are  carved  with 
representations  of  eagles. 

FOTHERINGHAY. 

The  Church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  Perpen- 
dicular throughout,  the  nave,  aisles,  tower,  and 
lantern  having  been  rebuilt  in  1435,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  chancel,  now  destroyed.  Th& 
original  contract  for  building  the  nave  is  still 
in  existence,  and  is  between  the  commissaries 
of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  and  William  Harwood, 
freemason,  of  Fotheringhay.  The  Duke  wag 
to  find  "  carriage  and  stuff,"  and  Harwood  was 
to  have,  as  the  work  was  done,  d£300.  The  oct- 
agonal lantern  is  better  proportioned  to  the 
tower  than  most  features  of  the  kind,  being 
loftier  and  not  so  large  as  to  give  to  its  spring- 
ing the  aspect  of  crowding.  On  the  south  side 
are  very  large  flying  buttresses  from  the  aisles 
to  the  clerestory.  1'he  nave  is  lofty  and  well 
lighted ;  the  east  end  is  walled  up.  The  tombs 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  House  of  York, 
erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  order,  are  expen- 
sive rather  than  imposing,  and  only  interesting 
as  specimens  of  the  dying  Tudor  style. 

Of  Fotherino;hay  Castle  nothing  remains  but 
traces  of  foundations,  the  ditches  and  hillocks 
marking  the  outer  and  inner  bailey,  the 
levelled  space  on  the  south  side,  where  stood 
the  great  hall  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded  (the  hall  was  removed  by  Cotton, 
the  antiquary,  to  Coniugton,  Hunts),  and  the 
great  conical  mound,  whereon  the  keep  was 
built — it  is  yet  moated  round  and  uneven  with 
foundations.  On  the  other  side  of  the  village 
street  is  the  hostel,  containing  fifteenth  century 
fragments  of  stone  carving. 

At  Elton  the  members  should  have  divided, 
but  Barnack  and  Burghley  were  generally 
preferred  to  Peterborough,  and  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  former  village.  After  luncheon 
at  the  rectory,  hospitably  offered  by  the  Eev. 
Canon  Argles,  the  visitors  saw  a  torso  of  Bar- 
nack stone,  dug  up  in  1851  in  extending  the 
rectory,  and  pronounced  to  be  late  Norman, 
and  the  collection  of  paintings  and  old  china  in 
the  principal  rooms.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  and  around 

BARNACK    CHUBCH. 

The  tower  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  church.  It  is  square  on  plain  brick  walls 
of  great  thickness,  built  of  thick  rubble  work. 
Upon  the  faces  of  the  walls  are  vertical  strings 
of  stone,  alternated  with  other  pieces  running 
transversely  into  the  fabric  so  as  to  bond  it 
together.  A  plain  string-course  of  the  same 
character  divides  the  tower  into  two  stages,  and 
just  above  this,  in  the  centre  on  each  side,  is  an 
upright  slab,  on  which  is  carved  a  series  of 
spiral  lines  set  off  from  a  vertical  line.  These 
few  windows  are  triangular  or  circular-headed. 
There  has  never  been  a  western  entrance,  but 
en  the  south  side  the  middle  course  of  long  and 
short  work  ends  in  a  keystone  which  forms  the 
centre  of  a  circular  arch-moulding,  formed  of  a 
single  course  of  narrow  stones,  to  a  doorway. 
Inside,  this  tower  has  recently  been  cleared 
from  the  debris  which  had  blocked  it  up  since 
the  13th  century,  and  now  shows  a  triangular 
sedilia  in  the  west  side,  set  as  a  niche  in  thick- 
ness of  wall,  and  the  stone  risers  for  seats  car- 
ried around  the  other  sides.  The  imposts  of 
the  arches  are  formed  by  laminse  of  stone,  with 
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projecting  edges,  irregularly  disposed  as  to 
one  another,  and  giving  an  appearance  of 
great  antiquity  and  rudeness  to  the  whole. 
The  sculpture  of  this  portion  of  the  building 
has  never  been  finished.  The  church  would  bo 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  Early  English 
remains  were  this  excellence  not  eclipsed  by 
the  tenon-and-mortice  masonry  of  the  tower. 
The  south  porch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  13th  century.  Beneath  a  steep  gablo 
is  a  wide  entrance  arch.  This  leads 
into  a  vaulted  lobby,  with  a  four-arched 
arcade  on  each  side.  The  mouldings  are 
deeply  rimmed  and  sharply  cut.  Above 
the  original  tower  has  been  added  an  Early 
English  octagonal  story,  dying  off  into  a  plain 
and  rather  short  spire;  the  blending  of  the 
eight-sided  stage,  with  massive  tower  and 
conical  cap,  by  large  buttresses  rising  through 
the  squinches  at  the  angles,  is  worth  notice.* 
The  north  arcade  of  aisle  is  of  the  same  period  ; 
rather  stiff  curled  leaves  project  from  the  caps, 
with  much  approximation  to  contemporary 
work  at  Canterbury.  'I'he  south  arcade  columns 
have  simple  bell-mouldings  and  bands.  There 
is  some  Decorated  work  in  the  church,  but  it  is 
not  of  ecjual  character  to  the  earlier  parts,  the 
sedilia  and  piscina  being  especially  heavy.  The 
oast  window  is  good  and  peculiar,  almost  a 
counterpart  of  that  at  Mertou  College  chapel, 
Oxford ;  it  is  of  five  crocketted  trefoil  lights, 
under  a  four-centred  head,  the  tracery  above 
the  principal  light  being  pierced.  It  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Some  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  large  and  deep  hagioscope  in 
the  south  of  chancel  arch,  looking  into  a 
chantry  ;  Mr.  Micklethwaite  contending  that  it 
served  a  twofold  purpose  of  enabling  the  con- 
gregation and  the  oiBciating  priest  in  the 
chantry  to  see  the  elevation  of  host  at  principal 
altar — Mr.  Parker  asserting  that  the  latter  was 
the  sole  purpose.  This  chantry  is  a  fine  Per- 
pendicular addition,  and  still  has  the  origi- 
nal parclose  and  other  fittings.  On  the  north 
side  of  chancel  is  an  adjunct  now  used  as 
vestry,  and  containing,  in  the  windows,  three 
heads  in  stained  gloss,  of  God  the  Father,  a  pope, 
and  an  angel,  of  about  the  14th  century.  Mr. 
Parker  showed  where  this  was  formerly  divided 
by  a  floor  so  as  to  form  a  hermit's  dwelling;  and 
he  suggested  that  its  use  might  be  revived  if 
the  sexton  or  pew-opener  could  be  induced  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  it.  Canon  Argles 
hinted  that  the  occupant  might  require  a  fire, 
or  wish  to  keep  a  pig,  which  would  render  him 
an  undesirable  tenant.  In  the  churchyard  out- 
side is  a  remarkable  series  of  stone  coffins,  two 
of  them  very  small.  The  dimensions  of  the 
internal  cavity  in  the  least  of  these  are  23in. 
long.  Sin.  deep.  Sin.  in  breadth  at  shoulders, 
and  oin.  at  feet.  Canon  Argles  read  a  paper  in 
the  church,  which  we  shall  give  in  extenso  in 
an  early  number.  In  it  he  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  tower  was  in  early  times  used  for  trials 
by  ordeal,  and  that  the  judge  occupied  the 
central  niche,  the  jury  being  disposed  in  the 
side  seats.  He  dwelt  upon  the  "  petrified  car- 
pentry "  of  this  early  portion,  detailed  works  of 
restoration  carried  out  in  the  church,  and 
those  still  in  embryo,  referred  to  the  entire 
exhaustion  during  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 
famous  quarry  of  "  Bamack  stone,"  of  which  so 
many  chu'ches  and  several  cathedrals  were 
built,  and  showed  in  the  arch  connecting  the 
chantry  with  the  chancel  the  period  when  in 
this  church  other  stone  had  to  be  substituted 
for  that  quarried  in  the  parish. 

nnEOHLET    HOUSE. 

Some  of  the  members  went  on  to  "  Burghley 
House  by  Stamford  town,"  the  palatial  mansion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  John 
Thorpe's  best  designs.  The  bay  windows  and 
cupolas,  Tuscan  columns  and  parapets,  exhibit 
a  clever  combination  of  Tudor  and  Classic 
detail ;  the  effect  in  the  quadrangle  is  especially 
good.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  principal 
suite  of  apartments  are  covered  with  represen- 
tations of  classical  subjects  by  Verrio,  Laguerre, 
and  Stothard ;  and  among  the  art  treasures 
hastily  scanned  by  the  visitors  were  the  grand 
collection  of  paintings  of  the  Italian  school,  the 
portraits  in  the  Pagoda-room,  and  the  almost 
numberless  specimens  of  Grinling  Gibbons' 
wood  carvings  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

•  The  tower  and  spire,  and  south  porch,  are  illustr-ited 
in  the  BmLDiNo  News  of  June  25,  1875,  Vol.  XXVIII.. 
p.  416. 


In  the  evening  sectional  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the 
chair. 

THE    CLAEENCE    VAULT,    TEWKESBUKT    ABBEY. 

Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  P.S.A.,  gave  an 
address  upon  "  The  Opening  of  the  Clarence 
Vault  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey."  He  alluded  to 
the  visit  that  morning  to  Futheringhay,  and  to 
the  associations  of  the  house  of  Clarence  with 
the  castle  ;  the  member  of  that  family,  George, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  speak,  spent  his  early  days 
there.  A  blue  flag  stone  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
between  the  lady  chapel  and  that  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr,  liad  been  historically 
known,  from  the  Abbey  Chronicle,  as  covering 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  wherein,  in  lt77,  the 
body  of  Isabel  Neville,  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
was  buried,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  her 
husband,  however  he  may  have  died,  was  laid 
beside  her.  The  tomb  was  opened  in  1745,  and 
the  bodies  of  a  male  and  female  were  found 
therein.  In  consonance  with  the  taste  of  the 
age,  a  local  alderman,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
were  buried  therein ;  the  original  bones  were 
placed  in  a  13th  century  stone  coffin,  and  re- 
placed in  a  corner  of  the  vault.  It  was  again 
opened  four  weeks  since  in  the  course  of  resto- 
ration when  the  bones  were  found ;  the  tiles 
which  formed  the  crossing  of  the  floor  of  the 
vault  were  those  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  had 
apparently  been  removed  from  the  original 
place  when  it  was  re-used  by  "the  suns  of 
York."  Mr.  Burgess  protested  against  the 
proposed  exhibition  of  the  remains  under  a 
glass-case.  This  intention  was  generally  repro- 
bated, and  a  resolution  Was  passed,  requesting 
the  secretary  to  write  to  the  "Tewkesbury  .\bl>ey 
authorities  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A.,  followed  with  a  paper  upon 
"  The  State  of  Churches  in  1548,"  in  which  he 
minutely  detailed  the  furniture  and  fittings, 
and  their  distribution  in  the  churches  in  1548, 
one  of  the  earliest  years  in  the  period  vaguely 
known  as  "  the  Keformation." 

EASTON    MAUDIT. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster  read  a  paper  on 
"Easton  Maudit."  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  all  of  the  later  Decorated  period, 
and  was  completed  at  once,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Yelverton  chapel  on  north  of  chancel, 
with  its  strainer  arch,  formerly  shut  off  from 
the  church,  and  entered  by  a  private  external 
door.  The  spire  is  a  capital  example  of  North- 
amptonshire  type,  with  three  tiers  of  lights,  and 
finished  at  the  angles  with  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses;  it  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1832.  The 
church  was  restored  17  years  since,  at  a  coat  of 
.£3,530.  The  monuments  are  chiefly  collected 
in  the  Yelverton  chapel,  having  been  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  The  Yelvertons 
are  commemorated  by  some  magnificent  Jaco- 
bean tombs,  besides  slabs  and  mural  tablets. 
The  effigies  of  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  Lady  Yelverton 
are  of  coloured  alabaster  and  life-size  ;  they 
exhibit  the  most  minute  detail  of  dress  and 
ornament,  executed  in  the  delicate  sculptural 
style  of  the  period.  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
kneel  the  children — four  sons  on  one  side,  and 
eight  daughters  on  the  other.  Another  of  the 
monuments  is  that  of  Henry  Y'elverton,  first 
Viscount  Longueville,  who  died  1703.  His  effigy, 
in  black  gown  and  ruff,  looks  down  from  one  of 
the  shelves  of  a  bookcase  and  surrounded  by 
books.  These  books  seem  to  commemorate  his 
bequest  of  his  library  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
On  a  lower  shelf  lies  his  wife,  and  beneath  kueel 
the  sons  and  daughters.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  hooded  mutes,  upon  whose  cushioned 
heads  rests  the  ponderous  pediment  of  the 
monument,  and  between  are  emblems  of  death 
and  burial.  The  colouring  of  the  whole  is  very 
perfect,  and  notwithstanding  the  quaint  con- 
ceit of  the  bookshelves,  with  their  clasped 
volumes  turned  edge  outwards,  the  monument 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  time  when  the 
Italian  style  had  pervaded  the  island.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Law  deprecated,  on  historical  and 
personal  grounds,  the  removal  of  monuments  ; 
but  admitted  that  where,  as  at  Easton  Maudit, 
such  memorials  obstructed  light  from  windows 
or  hid  architectural  features,  they  might  be 
removed     to    another    part    of     the    church. 


The  Eev.  J.  H.  Hill,  of  Cranhoe,  exhi- 
bited  a  copy  of  a  fresco  painting  discovered 
on  the  previous  Tuesday  in  the  manor-house  of 
Medboume,  near  Market  Harborough.  Parts  of 
the  manor-house  date  back  to  the  reign  o£ 
Henry  HI.,  but  the  fresco  was  executed,  at  the 
earliest,  in  James  I.'s  time,  the  subject  being  an 
esquire  in  feathered  cap,  doublet,  and  trunk 
hose,  and  the  details  of  the  frieze  were  drawn 
from  Classic  sources. 

TUESDAY. 
A  concluding  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  morning,  Lord  A.  Compton  in  the 
chair,  when  votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their  hospitable 
reception  and  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  to  the 
local  secretaries  and  committee,  to  those  who 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Institute  on 
their  excursions  and  in  the  town,  to  the  readers 
of  papers,  to  the  local  president,  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Institute,  with  special  mention 
of  his  descriptive  pamphlet. 

CANONS    ASHBT. 

In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  members 
accepted  Sir  Henry  Dryden's  invitation  to  visit 
his  seat,  proceeding  thither  by  road.  Canons 
Ashby  is  an  "  unrestored  "  mansion  of  various 
dates,  in  part  constructed  out  of  remains  of  the 
priory  of  Augustinian  canons  near  by,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  greatly  enlarged 
in  Queen  Anne's  time.  The  buildings,  the 
earliest  of  which  seems  to  be  the  octangular 
tower,  inclose  a  small  quadrangle.  A  very 
singular  series  of  pipes,  which  conveyed  water 
to  the  monastic  buUdings,  remain  in  use.  A 
series  of  terraces,  overhung  by  cedars,  descend 
from  the  house  to  the  park  and  fish-ponds. 
Within,  the  chief  apartments  are  the  hall, 
hung  with  old  armour  and  weapons ;  the  dining- 
room,  floored  and  wainscotted  with  the  timber 
of  a  single  oak,  which  grew  in  the  park  ;  the 
library,  which  is  fire-proof,  and  above  this  the 
drawing-room,  which  has  a  fine  ceiling  and  fire- 
place, dating  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  church  of  Canons  Asliby  was  a 
part  of  the  priory  establishment,  and  now  con- 
sists only  of  nave,  north  aisle,  and  lofty  pinnacled 
tower. 


It  was  decided  last  week  to  accept  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Dreive  for  the  erectioa  of  the  new  ward  of  the 
Cottage  Hospital  at  Ramsgate,  and  Messrs.  Paramor 
and  Sod's  tender  for  the  work  at  .£5'j5. 

A  mission  school  chapel  was  opened  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  Launceston,  on  Tuesday.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  architect. 

The  new  school  buildings  for  the  Middle  School, 
Warwick,  were  opened  on  Thursday  week.  These 
buildings,  which  are  of  the  Tudor  period,  embrace 
a  master's  house,  a  school-room  capable  of  accom- 
modating 125  beys,  three  large  class-rooms,  and 
crypt  for  a  covered  playground,  and  have  been 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Cundall,  architect, 
the  Parade,  Leamington.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mills,  contractor,  of  the 
same  town,  at  a  cost  of  ^62,638. 

A  memorial  tablet,  to  the  late  Lieut.  Leos,  has 
been  erected  in  York  Minster  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Burke  and  Co.  It  is  a  simple  Early  English  arched 
canopy  of  grey  marble,  relieved  with  alabaster 
bosses,  and  surmounted  by  a  carved  finial  of  white 
marble.  The  canopy  is  supported  by  two  small 
columns  of  Irish  red  marble,  with  white  carved 
thirteenth  century  capitals,  and  these  rest  upon  a 
grey  marble  base,  which  again  is  supported  by 
trusses  of  the  same  material. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Child's  Ercall, 
Salop,  is  being  restored  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Ingelow.  Mr.  Whittinghara,  of  Newport,  is  the 
contractor. 

A  party  of  members  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Socity  visited  Lichfield  on  S.itur<iay  week.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad  was  read 
by  Bishop  Abraham. 

New  baths  were  opened  in  Lodge-lane,  Liverpool, 
last  week.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
jgl.SOO.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ia  the  Tudor- 
Gothic  style.  It  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  A.  Duncanson,  the  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  being  respectively  ^lessrs.  Thornton 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.  Mr.  Hugh 
Davies  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  excavations  are  rapidly  removing  the  last 
traces  of  AUhallows  Church,  Brea<l-9treet.  Four 
new  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  thereon,  the 
design  of  which  is  Renaissance,  with  some  features 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
Salters'  Hall-court,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Scrivener  and  Co.,  Fitzroy-road,  the  builders. 
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HEEEFORD    CATHBDEAL — REPEODUCTION    OF 
OEIGINAL    PEESBTTIBT. 

A  PAPER  read  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  the  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Congress  of  the  Eoyal  ArchEeolo- 
gical  Institute,  held  at  Hereford  last  year,  and 
reported  by  ua  in  the  Bdildino  News  of 
August  10,  1877  (p.  137,  Vol.  XXXIII.),  will 
afford  the  best  description  of  this  illustration. 
The  members  of  the  Institute,  whose  Congrees 
at  Northampton  we  are  reporting  this  week, 
will  remember  how  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  supple- 
mented  his  paper  by  the  remarks  delirered 
while  he  accompanied  them  round  the  building 
itself,  which  will  also  be  found  reported  in  the 
Dumber  of  the  Building  News  referred  to 
above. 

StIMMBE  EBSIDENCB   AT  FOEMBT,   NEAE 
LIVEKPOOL. 

Messes.  Bell  and  Eoobes  are  the  architects 
of  the  above  house,  buUding  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence for  E.  R.  Heap,  Esq.,  at  Formby,  which 
is  situated  in  Lancasiiire,  midway  between 
Sonthport  and  Liverpool.  The  shore  portion  of 
the  estate  is  being  laid  out  by  the  above  archi- 
tects, who  have  recently  constructed  some  miles 
of  new  road,  breakwater,  and  esplanade,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  in  a  short  time  Pormby  will 
become  a  suburb  of  considerable  importance  to 
Liverpool. 

NEW    CHTTECH  OF  THE  OEATOET,  W.  BEOMPTON. 

Me.  Glutton  thus  describes  his  design,  which 
we  illustrate  herewith.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
church  belonging  to  a  community — viz.,  a  cross 
with  a  dome,  60ft.  in  diameter,  at  the  inter- 
section. It  also  resembles  the  plan  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  in  Rome,  as  also  "  The  Gesu,"  and 
the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  same 
city.  The  three  doors  of  entrance  open  into  a 
spacious  loggia,  which  can  be  screened  off  or 
not  at  convenience  ;  whilst  to  enhance  the  pro- 
portion, attitude,  and  dignity  of  the  sanctuary 
and  transepts,  the  vaulting  is  contracted  con- 
siderably by  the  introduction  of  columns,  as 
shown  by  the  plan.  The  architecture  is  that 
used  in  the  before-named  churches,  and  is  the 
Kenaissance  of  the  16th  century.  The  motive 
of  the  architectural  treatment  is  based  on  the 
principle  used  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter — externally  as 
well  as  internally — namely,  in  both  cases,  one 
lofty  order  with  an  attic.  At  the  same  time 
reference  has  been  made  to  another  work  of 
that  great  architect  in  the  application  of  a 
smaller  order  of  architecture,  interlacing  inter- 
nally, as  well  as  externally,  the  greater  or  main 
order.  I  refer  to  the  masterly  buildings  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Rome,  which  now  contain  the  Capi. 
toline  Museum.  The  advantage  internally  of 
this  minor  interlacing  order  is  that  it  affords 
the  very  best  development  for  the  subsidiary 
parts  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  side  chapels,  4c. ; 
it  preserves  their  proper  scale  in  the  desigTi, 
makes  each  one  an  architectural  unit  of  its  own, 
and  reduces  to  a  proper  proportion  its  architec- 
tural parts  to  make  the  introduction  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations  a 
consistent  whole.    At  the  same  time  the  dignity 


of  the  main  order  is  left  in  repose,  and  it  fulfils 
its  functions  by  a  series  of  vertical  lines 
throughout  the  entire  leng^th  of  the  building, 
nearly  60ft.  of  unbroken  height.  A  vault  of 
60tt.  diameter,  springing  from  that  level,  can- 
not fail  to  secure  a  majestic  interior.  It  should 
also  be  a  matter  of  observation  that,  as  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Peter's,  the  exterior  is  the 
reflex  of  the  interior ;  and  although  the  exterior 
may  suffer  from  the  enforcement  of  so  logical  a 
treatment,  it  ia  better  to  accept  such  a  sequence, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  exterior  effect,  than 
attain  a  result,  perhaps  superior,  but  open  to 
grave  criticism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  false 
lateral  walls  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the 
peristyle  treatment  externally  to  a  Roman 
thermae  internally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris.  Like  the 
churches  in  Rome  this  design  has  no  roof  of 
wood.  It  is  covered  with  a  vaulting  of  brick- 
work, which  becomes  at  once  ceiling  and  roof, 
being  covered  externally  with  asphalte,  and  in- 
ternally with  stucco.  The  dome  is  of  Portland 
stone,  as  are  also  the  coverings  to  the  chapels. 
The  flooring  is  paved,  so  that  it  may  be  said  not 
a  particle  of  combustible  material  is  used  to 
carry  out  the  design.  The  transepts,  besides 
expressing  a  church  belonging  to  a  community, 
afford  the  very  best  arrangement  for  the  organ 
and  choir,  and  the  several  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  house.  The  materials  to  be 
used,  subject  to  what  has  already  been  said,  are 
open  for  consideration.  Any  stone  for  exterior 
purposes  can  be  nothing  but  Portland,  although 
the  design  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
and  brick.  Internally  a  soft  limestone  mijht 
be  advantageously  used.  The  ceiling  decoration 
in  stucco— carvings,  mosaic,  and  marbles  can 
be  added  to  any  extent.  The  contemplated 
outlay  to  carry  out  this  design  is  jeiOO,000. 

R4ftreates  to  PUn. 

A  Corridor  of  honse.  I  Btairs  to  organ. 

B   Corridor.  J   Calvary  chapel. 

C  Chief  sacriBty.  KK   BaptiAtrj  chapel  and 

D&B  Spacei   allotted    for  font. 

working  aacristiea,  L  L  L  20  oonfeuionali. 

Btow.ige  rooms,  Bac-  M   Pulpit. 

riitan's  rooms    (aa  N  Sanctuary. 

may  be  required).  P  Stairs     to     cngine- 

F  F  P  Six  chapels.  room. 

G  Organ  raised  above  8  Phitform  at  back  of 

floor  on  a  tribune,  altar   for    benedio- 

with  passage  under  tions. 

same.  T  T  Parlours. 
H  Space  for  singers. 

PEINCH   OF  WALBs's   DININQ-EOOM,   PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

In  the  Building  Nbws  for  March  22  last  we 
illustrated  the  exterior  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  of 
the  British  Commission,  and  commenced  our 
series  of  plates  illustrating  the  English  build- 
ings in  the  Rue  Internationale.  To-day  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a  double-page  view  of  the 
council  chamber  or  dining-room  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  holds  his  receptions  to  the 
commissioners  of  other  countries.  The  apart- 
ment has  a  height  of  22ft.,  and  is  lighted  from 
a  central  light  in  the  ceiling.  This  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  soflit  of  the  ceiling  is 
coppered  and  gilt,  the  panels  being  of  enriched 
plaster.  The  cornice  ia  supported  by  a  deep 
cove  of  walnut,  the  whole  being  carved  in  a  rich 
manner.  The  centre  of  the  long  side  of  the 
room  is  occupied  with  the  mantel-piece,  which 
is  an  elaborate  example  of  finished  workman- 
ship. The  upper  portion  contains  a  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  by  Angeli,  executed  in  tapestry  at 
the  Royal  Windsor  Works*,  from  the  original 
portrait  in  oQs,  which  was  lent  expressly  by 
her  Majesty.  The  work  is  life-size,  and  the  re- 
production in  tapestry  is  an  admirable  likeness. 
We  are  assured  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  any  portrait  has  been  attempted  in 
tapestry  in  England — at  any  rate  in  modern 
times.  A  wrought  steel  and  brass  stove  is 
placed  in  the  fireplace,  the  sides  of  which  are 
lined  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  walls  over  the 
dado  are  covered  with  tapestry,  executed  at  the 
same  works,  representing  eight  scenes  from 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  the  whole 
series  form  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  kind  yet  produced.  The  scenes  shown  in 
our  view  show  "  Slender  and  Anne  Page,"  "  Te 
Merrie  Wives,"  and  "  Sir  John  Falstaff."  The 
dado  is  massively  treated,  and  extends  round 
the  room  at  the  height  of  the  mantel-piece 


*  A  view  of  the  new  works  was  given  in  the  Building 
News,  May  U  last. 


shelf.  The  panels  are  inlaid  with  marquetry, 
and  the  pilasters  are  carved,  aa  are  the  trusses 
over.  A  rich  Axminster  carpet,  of  special 
design,  covers  the  floor.  The  chairs  and  por- 
tieres are  covered  with  English  velvet,  and  like 
the  side  and  centre  tables  were  made  expressly 
for  this  apartment.  Beyond  the  dining-room  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  boudoir,  where  the  deco- 
rations are  more  after  the  style  known  as  that 
of  the  Brothers  Adam.  The  table  in  the  front 
of  the  picture  has  some  of  the  specially-de- 
signed plate,  executed  by  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.  The  designs  for  the  entire  work  of 
the  Pavilion  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Henry 
and  Hay,  the  artists,  engaged  by  Messrs.  Gillow 
and  Co.,  who  have  executed  the  works  of  this 
as  well  as  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Pavilion. 

AKCH^OLOQICJAIi  &  AHCHITECTUHAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  Gloucebteeshirb  Aech.eo. 
LOGICAL  Society. — The  proceedings  of  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  were  con- 
tinued last  week  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
On  Thursday  the  members  visited  Bristol 
Cathedral,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  King  read  a  paper 
on  the  architectural  and  other  features  of  the 
structure.  He  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  quite  like  this  cathedral  either  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  stood  in 
many  respects  alone,  and  a  minute  acquain- 
tance with  other  English  churches  of  the  same 
period  enabled  even  an  unprofessional  student 
like  himself  to  recognise  and  appreciate  its 
remarkable  peculiarities.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  edifice  had  not  always  been  recognised. 
The  great  originality  of  the  design  seemed  to 
him  to  have  resulted  in  nothing  but  what  was 
admirable.  It  was  quite  true  that  nothing  pre- 
cisely like  the  church  was  to  be  found  anywhere 
else.  The  great  distinj^uishing  features  were 
the  lofty  main  arcade,  with  triforium  or 
clerestory,  the  aisles  of  equal  height,  with 
nave  and  choir,  and  consequently  admitting 
to  those  lofty  and  magnificent  windows,  which 
quite  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the 
usual  stages  above  the  arcade,  the  roofing,  or 
rather  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  and  the  dis- 
position and  design  of  the  sepulchral  recesses. 
Altogether,  none  of  those  features  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  There  was  no  one  church 
which  contained  them  all  except  the  Cathedral 
of  Bristol ;  and  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  yet, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  most  peculiar,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  of  English  cathe- 
drals. At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  members 
went  round  the  cathedral,  and  the  various 
details  were  examined.  Vivrious  other  places  of 
interest  in  the  city  were  also  visited.  On  Fri- 
day the  final  meeting  was  held  to  pass  votes  oj 
thanks,  &c, 

Bucks  Aech^ological  Society.  —  The 
Bucks  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society 
had  a  pleasant  excursion  last  week.  Special 
excursion  tickets  were  issued  from  Aylesbury 
t«  Bourne  End,  whence  the  members  were 
driven  in  four-in-hand  breaks,  waggonettes,  &c., 
to  Hedsor,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
rector.  The  party  first  proceeded  to  the 
church,  and  then  to  Hedsor  House,  the  features 
of  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Lynn.  Passing 
on  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  property,  the 
Rev.  C.  Lowndes  read  a  paper  on  "  Clieveden." 
Leaving  Clieveden,  the  party  drove  to  Hitcham 
Church,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frewer  pointed 
out  the  features  of  interest.  The  company 
passed  on  to  Burnham  Abbey,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain,  now  used  as  farm 
buildings.  Mr.  W.  L.  Button,  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  upon  the  abbey,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Richard  of  Cornwall,  in  1256. 
At  Bumham  Church  a  paper  giving  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history,  &c.,  of  the  parish  was 
read ;  and,  having  looked  at  Burnham  Beeches, 
Dropmore  Park  and  Gardens,  and  Wooburn 
Church,  the  party  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Woo- 
burn House. 

Kent  Abch^ological  Society.  — •  The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  concluded 
last  week,  on  Thursday.  Visits  were  made 
from  Bromley  to  Orpington,  to  the  priory 
and  parish  church,  and  next  to  Cudham,  then 
to  High  Elms,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
The  Roman  Camp  in  Holwood  Park,  and 
Wickham  Court  were  afterwards  inspected- 
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BUILDING  ON  STILTS. 

AS  it  is  almost  a  necessity  in  large  towns 
to  preserve  as  clear  a  space  as  possible 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  utilise  every 
inch  of  frontage  for  shop  display,  it  becomes 
of  some  importance  to  know  what  provisions 
for  stability  and  public  security  we  have. 
Go  where  we  will  wo  find  large  houses — 
many  of  sevenil  stories  iu  height — built 
upon  frames  of  timber  or  iron  resting  upon 
mere  stilts,  high  above  the  ground  level. 
These  erections  are  literally  houses  built 
in  the  air — superimposed  above  our  heads, 
and  cannot  by  any  explanation  be  con- 
sidered really  bond  fide  buildings.  At  the 
present  moment  one  may  see  a  dozen  of 
these  erections  -ivithin  a  walking  distance 
anywhere  in  London,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  is  that  there  appear  to  be 
no  definite  regulations  respecting  them. 
Some  are  built  on  frames  of  wood,  others 
of  iron;  there  is  no  apparent  security 
guaranteed  to  the  public  farther  than  that 
a  hoarding  surrounds  the  site,  and  that  a 
builder  has  his  name  prefixed  thereto.  It 
is  true  there  is  a  Building  Act,  but  the 
operation  of  that  Act  as  often  as  not  comes 
into  force  after  it  is  of  little  use — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  more  curative  than  preventive  in 
its  action :  instead  of  assisting,  it  finds  fault 
and  comes  to  the  rescue  when  it  is  too  late. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
old  street  buildings  of  London  have  suffered 
considerably  from  a  process  of  undermining, 
known  in  the  trade  as  "  putting  in  a  shop 
front,"  the  consequence  of  the  process  being 
that  the  houses  of  many  old  streets  look  to 
be  tumbling  inwards.  The  centre  portions  of 
the  fronts  have  settled  in  many  instances 
eeriously,  the  windows  have  been  thrown 
out  of  line,  and  the  appearance  is  too  well 
known  by  every  omnibus  traveller  who 
passes  in  monotonous  rotation  such  miles 
of  street  frontages  as  the  Pentonville  or 
Walworth  roads.  Mr.  Alfred  Bartholomew, 
in  his  well-known  work  on  "  Practical 
Architecture,"  has  graphically  described 
and  illustrated  the  weakness,  but  the  rage 
for  new  fronts  has  increased  immensely 
since  his  day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Building  Act  of  1855  did  not  take  this  very 
common  transformation,  created  by  the 
efflux  of  town  residents,  into  account,  and 
provide  for  it,  as  it  is  obvious  if  this  had 
been  done  the  Dangerous  Structures  clauses 
would  not  have  been  so  necessary  as  they 
are  now.  The  Building  Act  only  provides 
that  every  bressummer  shall  have  bearings 
at  each  end  of  4in.  at  the  least,  and  that,  if 
bearing  upon  any  party  wall,  templates  of 
stone  or  iron  must  be  provided ;  but  nothing 
IS  prescribed  as  to  the  maximum  length  of 
unsupported  bearing,  the  scantling  of  the 
bressummer  itself,  or  what  size  of  story 
posts  or  piers  are  required.  From  this  un- 
certainty, no  doubt,  many  errors  have  been 
committed.  But  the  case  of  corner  build- 
ings demands  even  greater  precautions. 
We  often  .see  a  building  supported  on  a 
frame  of  iron  or  timber,  upheld  by  a  single 
angle  stanchion  of  iron,  and  by  about  two 
other  pillars  in  the  frontage.  Now  these 
Bupp<irts  may  be  strong  enough,  though 
they  do  not  so  satisfy  the  eye  in  many 
instances ;  but  other  questions,  of  which 
we  are  left  in  complete  ignorance,  relate  to 
the  foundations  of  the  story  posts,  their 
fixing  to  the  bressummer,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  latter  at  the  corner.  These  are 
points,  we  are  bound  to  say,  for  which  a 
Building  Act  in  every  town  should  specially 
provide.  In  London  they  are  supposed 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sur- 
veyor, though  we  have  frequently  observed 
very  faulty  and  inadequate  fixing  of  the 
piUars  to  the  girders,  and  of  the  girders 
themselves  at  the  angle.  The  usual  kind 
of  bressummer  in  ordinary  buildings  con- 
sists of  a  balk  of  timber  sawed  in  two  or 
thi'ee,  and  converted  into  a  flitched  beam 


or  trussed.  We  contend  this  is  inadequate 
guarantee  of  strength  and  efficiency,  and 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory to  use  beams  of  concrete  and  iron, 
the  iron  being  introduced  as  tensile  bars  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  section,  as  we  have 
lately  recommended.  Such  beams  would  be 
not  only  stronger  and  more  reliable  than 
iron  beams,  but  would  be  fire-proof  as  well, 
and  would  admit  of  architectural  treatment 
and  decoration  to  a  degree  not  contemplated 
undffr  the  present  sham  mode  of  casing  up 
and  forming  counterfeit  entablatures.  In 
corner  buildings,  too,  we  should  make  it 
imperative  to  carry  up  one  angle  pier  of 
brick  and  cement,  or,  if  the  corner  has  to  be 
left  open  for  a  doorway,  to  erect  side  stan- 
chions of  iron  encased  in  concrete,  with  a 
cross  or  head-piece  to  connect  them  below 
the  beams.  We  venture  to  think  these  sug- 
gestions, if  carried  out,  would  obviate  a 
very  serious  defect  in  our  building  regula- 
tions, and  insure  that  immunity  from  danger 
in  our  commercial  towns  to  which  we  are 
imminently  exposed  if  a  general  conflagra- 
tion were  to  break  out. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  STORM 
OVERFLOWS. 

THE  very  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week 
have  taught  the  residents  of  our  low- 
lying  localities  that  ordinarily  efficient 
drainage  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
From  various  southern  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis we  learn  that  basements  have  been 
flooded,  while  even  floors  on  the  ground 
level  have  been  submerged.  The  same 
complaints  reach  us  from  Sheffield  and 
many  of  the  midland  districts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  these  overflows  point  to  a  few 
very  simple  means  of  obviating  them,  which 
builders,  curiously  enough,  overlook,  apart 
from  the  capiicity  of  drains  and  efficient 
outlets.  If  we  examine  into  the  causes  of 
overflooding,  we  shall  find  many  defects  of 
omission.  One  of  the  greatest  is  the  ease 
with  which  water  can  enter  the  house.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  levels  of  the  base- 
ment are  such  that  water  is  actually  invited 
— the  paved  areas  fall  towards  instead  of 
away  from  the  house ;  the  ground  has  not 
been  laid  out  with  proper  currents ;  if  sinks 
or  grated  cesspools  exist  they  are  placed  in 
positions  that  do  not  intercept  the  main 
streams,  or  the  pavement  is  so  irregular 
that  little  surface  water  can  pass  away  by 
them.  Then  the  feet  of  stack  pipes  generally 
pour  their  contents  near  some  threshold, 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  sudden  rain- 
falls. To  ob%-iate  these  defects  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  to  place  our  yard  gulleys  in  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  adjoining  areas  or 
ground,  which  should  have  a  cui-rent  away 
from  the  house  of  at  least  2in.  to  10  feet, 
and  to  bring  the  feet  of  the  rain  water  pipes 
as  near  as  possible  to  them;  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  bends  to  the  pipes,  and  to  turn 
the  outlets  or  shoes  well  away  from  the  wall ; 
to  lay  the  paving  nearest  the  walls  and 
thresholds  with  a  steeper  incline  than  the 
remaining  portion,  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
water  quickly  ;  and  lastly,  to  place  as  many 
checks  and  impediments  as  we  can  to  the 
outer  doorways,  such  as  steps,  weather 
boards,  &c.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  thresholds  of  doors  get  worn  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  that  water  soon 
finds  its  way  in  if  not  thn)wn  off  a  sufficient 
distance  by  the  means  of  weather  boards, 
&c.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these 
details  by  architects  and  builders,  and  in 
heavy  rainfalls  the  inmates  of  houses  suffer 
the  consequences  They  attribute  fault  to 
the  drain,  whereas,  in  numerous  cases,  the 
mischief  arises  from  the  insufficient  inclina- 
tion given  to  the  ground,  and  from  not 
taking  precautions  to  check  the  ingress  of 
the  surface  water  to  the  house.  The  best 
smk   traps    are    undoubtedly    those    with 


movable  Uds  of  stoneware  or  iron  that  can 
be  readily  cleansed,  and  the  openings 
should  be  large  enough  not  to  l>e»'0me 
quickly  choked  up  by  silt  aud  rubbish  when 
a  heavy  rainfall  occurs.  The  common  per- 
forated stones  are  faulty  in  this  respect. 
Iron  box-traps  are  not  so  clean  as  stone- 
ware, of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  such 
as  those  manufactured  by  Doulton,  the 
Buchan  gulley-trap,  Ac.  The  less  space 
there  is  for  lodgment  of  solid  matter  the 
better.  One  of  the  simplest  remedies 
against  flooding  by  excess  of  rainfall  is  to 
store  it,  and  it  is  strange  that  provision  is 
not  made  in  modem  houses  for  storing  the 
water.  A  rain  water  tjink  may  be  sunk 
about  4ft.  or  5ft.  in  diauieter,  and  10ft. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  and  cement,  and 
would  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  tenant 
of  every  house,  and  its  cost  need  not  be 
more  than  from  £5  to  £8. 


THE  TEANSFEE  OF  GAS  WORKS  TO 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES.* 

SOME  time  ago  we  noticed  a  work  written 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Silverthome,  C.E.,  on  this 
subject.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  just 
been  published,  in  which  the  author  continues 
the  history  of  the  transfers  of  gas  works  from 
1808  to  1878,  and  adds  a  chapter  on  the  London 
Gas  Supply  of  1878.  From  the  facts  stated  by 
the  author  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
show  the  economy  and  advantages  accruing 
from  the  transfer  of  gas  works  to  municipal 
bodies.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  history 
of  gas  works  and  to  many  towns  where  the 
control  of  the  works  are  vested  in  the  Local 
Board,  Corporation,  or  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Silverthorne  says,  "  the  number 
of  towns  that  have  already  adopted  the  system 
of  directing  their  own  gas  works,  does  not  bear 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  even  to  the 
number  of  companien  incorporated  under 
special  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  latter  reckon 
at  the  present  moment  in  England  and  Wales 
about  two  hundred  and  forty.eight,  and  it  ia 
well  to  add  that  the  proportion  of  unincorpo- 
rated gas  companies  to  the  former  is  in  the 
ratio  nearly  of  four  to  one."  Gas  companies 
without  statutory  powers  are  still  to  be  found 
in  important  towns  in  Scotland.  In  many 
towns  the  transfer  has  been  negotiated  pri- 
vately ;  in  other  cases,  as  Sheffield,  Notting- 
ham, Ramsgate,  ic,  the  compulsory  transfer 
has  been  opposed  successfully,  while  in  a 
few  large  towns — Glasgow,  Kotherham,  Aber- 
deen, Stafford,  Ac. — the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  For 
precedents  referring  to  gas  Mr.  Silverthorne's 
work  will  be  found  of  value.  Gas  companies, 
we  all  know,  like  to  keep  the  price  of  gas  as 
high  as  they  can,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  coals,  and  through  an 
omission  in  the  Act  of  1847  an  excess  of  profits 
has  been  devoted  not  to  give  consumers  a 
cheaper  supply,  but  to  create  new  capital  for 
the  shareholders.  These  two  facts  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  local  authorities  to  apply 
for  powers  if  no  other  reasons  existed.  The 
author  states  that  a  well-managed  gas  company 
is  certain  to  pay  10  per  cent.,  a  dividend  that 
compares  well  with  that  of  other  investments  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  consumer  does  not  share 
in  the  profits  at  all.  It  is  true  Mr.  Raikes' 
recent  proposal  mends  matters  a  little,  and  it 
is  now  provided  that  in  every  bill  by  which  a 
gas  company  raises  additional  capital  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  ofter  of  such  capital  by 
public  auction  or  tender,  at  the  best  price  which 
can  be  obtained ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  opposition  of  a  public  body  on  purely 
philanthropic  ground,  as  the  author  observes, 
"  instead  of  being  met  in  a  respectful 
manner  is  usually  characterised  by  the  pro- 
moters as  an  offensive  interference  with  con- 
stituted rights,  and  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  ratepayers  are  overruled  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bar."  Again,  our  author 
fairly  argues  no  corporation  is  being  fairly 
dealt  with  by  a  gas  company  which  charges 
at  the  rate  of  JE4  per  bimp  per  annum  for 
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public  lighting,  which  charges  5s.  per  1,000ft. 
of  gas,  when  in  London  it  is  actually  sold  for 
3s.,  or  which  supplies  gas  below  the  standard  of 
16  candles.  These  are  legitimate  grievances 
which  entitle  any  public  body  to  be  heard. 
The  means  by  which  corporations  or  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  purchase  gas 
works  are  the  Municipal  Borough  Funds  Act, 
1872,  which  sanctions  the  application  of 
borough  funds,  to  promote  bills  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  gas  or  water  works,  if  not  in  com- 
petition with  any  existing  companies  and  to 
promote  purchases,  and  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  sec.  102,  which  affords  the  local  authority 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  works  "  by  agree- 
ment," provided  the  area  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany is  within  the  borough  district. 

The  author  rebuts  the  idea  that  the  com- 
panies are  in  a  better  position  to  manage  gas 
works  than  local  boards ;  he  observes  with 
truth  that  a  corporation  does  not  incur  the 
repeated  expense  a  company  does  in  applying 
to  Parliament  for  increased  powers  and  capital. 
It  can  purchase  coal  at  an  advantage,  it  can 
effect  a  great  saving  in  respect  of  management, 
it  can  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  petty  rates, 
and  can  extend  the  works  out  of  surplus  profits, 
all  of  which  a  company  cannot  do.  Again,  the 
demand  for  gas  is  doubled  every  ten  years, 
a  constant  accession  of  capital  is  needed,  and 
a  corporation  can  borrow  at  4  instead  of  74  per 
cent.  It  can  be  shown  by  figures  that  this 
advantage  is  a  great  annual  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer.  Mr.  Silverthorne  says  it  is  strange 
that  gas  companies  should  have  any  objection 
to  part  with  their  works  when  the  offers  made 
are  of  the  most  advantageous  kind.  We  know 
many  companies  have  refused  most  liberal  offers ; 
and  on  this  the  author  observes  "  the  principle 
of  giving  maximum  guaranteed  dividends  to 
the  shareholders  of  gas  companies  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  the  works  without  opposition  is  a 
gross  miscalculation,  and  the  highest  amount 
the  companies  are  really  entitled  to  claim  in 
that  way  is  the  market  price  of  a  secured 
corporation  annuity,  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  company's  stock  before  any  rise  in  price 
arising  out  of  the  prospective  purchase."  We 
are  glad  to  find  the  author  condemning  the 
usual  mode  of  borrowing  the  purchase-money, 
and  paying  off  the  companies,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses purchase  by  means  of  redeemable  annui- 
ties, and  that  borrowing  be  confined  to  neces- 
sary   extensions.      Sir     Stafford     Northcote's 


mission,  selected  from  the  Common  Council 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  the 
only  assemblies  competent  to  deal  with  the 
gas  supply  of  London.  The  facts  brought 
forward  indicate  the  great  economy  that  would 
result  from  a  transfer  of  the  gas  companies  of 
the  metropolis  to  local  authorities,  such  as  the 
saving  in  law  and  parliamentary  costs  paid  in 
fighting  the  metropolitan  bodies,  and  the 
author  believes  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate saving  of  at  least  ^6151,620  per  annum 
by  the  acquisition. 


present  remains  a  "  mystery "  in  building 
casualties  may  be  explained  by  the  law  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  elastic  limit  we  have  re- 
ferred to. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DETECTING 
OVERSTEAIN  IN  IRON. 
pROF.  R.  H.  THURSTON,  in  a  paper  read 
'-  before  the  American  Society  of  CivU 
Engineers,  and  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  " 
of  that  society,  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
detect  in  the  overstrained  members  of  a  broken 
structure  the  amount  of  such  overstrain  at  any 
later  time,  and  to  determine,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty,  the  overload  to  which  an  iron 
bridge  has  been  subjected.  Hodgkinson,  Clark, 
and  Mallett,  French  and  German  investiga- 
tors, have  established  the  fact  of  change  of 
form  and  variation  of  the  elastic  limit  under 
gradually  increased  loads.  Prof.  Thurston,  in 
America,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
behaviour  of  metal  under  strain,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  with  metal  of  the  iron  or  tin  class, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  manufacture, 
the  rate  of  elevation  of  the  normal  elastic  limit 
by  intermittent  strain  may  be  expressed  by  a 
simple  formula.  The  effect  of  intermittent 
strains  considerably  exceeding  the  primitive 
elastic  limit  has  been  determined  also  by  Com- 
mander Beardslee,  U.S.N.,  by  direct  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory  of  the  Stevens'  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  author  of  the  paper  says  : 
— "  From  a  study  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
searches the  writer  has  found  that,  with  such 
iron  as  is  here  described,  the  process  of  exalta- 
tion of  the  normal  elastic  limit,  due  to  any 
given  degree  of  strain,  usually  nearly  reaches 
a  maximum  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  of  rest 
after  strain,  its  progress  being  rapid  at  first, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  quickly  diminishmg 
with  time.  For  good  bridge  irons  the  amount  of 
the  excess  of  the  exalted  limit  above  the  stress  at 
which  the  load  had  been  previously  removed  may 
be  expressed  approximately  by  the   formula- 


recent  observations  on  the  too  great  facilities    E'  =  5  log.  T  +  1'50  percent.,  in  which  T,  the 


given  to  local  bodies  to  borrow  at  moderate 
rates,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  are  printed  by 
the  author,  and  are  apropos. 

The  statements  of  various  transfers  are  of 
great  value  to  local  authorities,  as  they  show 
great  differences  in  the  cost  of  purchase.  The 
case  of  Leeds  is  enough  to  prove  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  municipal  management.  The 
Corporation  paid  ^£140  for  every  .£100  of  G  per 
cent  stock,  or  23i  years'  purchase,  and  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory.  Through  the  ad- 
vantageous coal  contracts  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, a  reduction  was  made  for  gas  in  1877, 
from  3s.  3d.  to  23.  9d.  This  is  probably  the 
cheapest  gas  supplied.  Limerick  has  a  bill 
in  Parliament  to  purchase  the  gas  company's 
works,  and  already  the  price  of  gas  has  been 
brought  down  by  the  opposition  from  15s.  to  5s. 
per  1,000  feet.  Here  the  company  and  corpora- 
tion have  each  had  works  of  their  own,  and 
have  worked  in  fierce  opposition,  the  result 
being  that  neither  paid.  In  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  enumerated,  the  consumers  have  been 
compelled  to  take  the  supply  into  their  own 
hands,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
price  and  quality  of  gas  supplied.  At  Stoke- 
on-Trent  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  gas  com- 
pany is  ^£34,000 ;  it  has  paid  10  per  cent.,  and 
an  agreement  has  been  come  to  by  the  Corpo- 
ration to  pay  25  years'  purchase  of  the  dividend ; 
and  we  could  mention  many  other  cases  to  show 
the  desirability  of  the  purchase,  on  the  grounds 
alike  of  economy  and  elEciency. 

Some  very  interesting  particulars  are  given 
respecting  the  London  gas  supply,  which  may 
be  aptly  compared  with  large  corporation 
undertakings.  Mr.  Silverthorne  strongly  op- 
poses the  transfer  of  the  London  gas  companies 
to  any  untried  body  of  representatives,  such  as 
that  proposed  under  the  "  municipality 
scheme,"  and  considers  the  control  of  the 
gas  supply  should  be  confided  to  a  gas  corn- 


time,  is  given  in  hours  of  rest  after  removal  of 
the  tensile  stress  which  produced  the  noted 
stretch." 

The  paper  of  Professor  Thurston  further 
shows  that  strain  diagrams,  autographically 
registerad,  become  the  loci  of  successive  limits 
of  elasticity  of  iron  at  different  positions  of 
"  set."  An  imaginary  case  is  given  of  a 
Howe  truss  or  similar  bridge,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  tha  destruction  of  such 
a  bridge  can  be  explained  upon  the  above 
principles,  and  that,  in  short,  very  many 
failures  of  this  kind,  "  involved  in  mystery," 
are  to  be  attributed  to  a  sudden  load,  capable 
of  straining  the  metal  to  about  one-half  of  its 
ultimate  strength  if  slowly  applied,  but  which 
has  the  effect  of  doubling  it.  It  will  thus  be 
learnt  from  the  facts  brought  before  us  by  the 
author  that  a  structure  of  iron  may  be  capable 
of  sustaining  the  largest  load  ever  likely  to 
come  upri  it,  if  that  load  be  applied  gradually; 
but  that  it  may  snap  in  two  like  a  reed  if  the 
same  lead  is  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
— a  maximum  stress,  equal  to  twice  that  of  the 
gradually  applied  load,  being  the  effect.  The 
same  risk  may  arise  when  a  railway  train  or 
sudden  load  results  in  loosening  a  nut  or  in 
breaking  some  part,  by  which  the  load  falls  a 
distance,  and  causes  a  sudden  impact.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  similar  results  have 
been  discovered  in  wooden  and  other  structures. 
We  know  quite  well  that  a  sudden  stampede  of 
cavalry  over  a  bridge  tries  it  far  more  than  the 
same  weight  at  rest  or  moving  in  unmeasured 
time ;  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  has  blown 
down  walls  and  shafts  that  have  withstood 
heavier  gales ;  and  that  a  sudden  accession  of 
load  imperils  a  building  far  more  than  a  steady 
or  slowly  increasing  load.  The  effect  of  sudden 
jar  or  impact,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  not 
usually  taken  into  account  in  the  construction 
of  our  pillars  and  girders,  and  much  that  at 


POWER  OF  RUNNING  WATER. 

IN  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  C.E.,  of 
Boston,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  some  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  power  of  water  in  moving  various 
substances  is  given.  Allusion  is  made  to  a 
record  of  experiments  made  in  1857  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Blackwell,  C.E.,  Commissioner  on 
Metropolitan  Drainage,  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred, first,  that  for  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
the  velocity  of  stream  required  to  start  them, 
increased  with  the  mass  of  the  object ;  second, 
for  different  objects  the  velocity  increased  with 
the  specific  gravity  ;  third,  that  the  nearer  the 
object  assumed  a  spherical  form  the  less  velocity 
it  took  to  move  it,  whereas  a  flat  object  like 
slate  required  a  current  of  considerable  velocity 
to  disturb  it ;  and,  fourth,  as  the  velocity  of 
current  increases  after  the  object  is  in  motion, 
the  velocity  of  such  object  increases  in  pro- 
gressive ratio.  As  a  general  conclusion  a  velo- 
city of  2ft.  to  35ft.  per  second  will  remove  aU 
objects  of  the  nature  and  size  of  those  likely 
to  be  found  in  sewers.  Mr.  Herschel,  however, 
says  that  no  relation  can  be  discovered  from 
these  experiments  between  the  mass  and  the 
velocity,  or  between  specific  gravity  and  velo- 
city, and  he  points  out  the  want  of  regularity 
in  the  action  of  currents  of  this  kind.  The 
conclusions  of  the  author  are :  first,  that  water 
in  motion  tends  to  act  upon  its  channel  by 
direct  friction,  tending  to  drag  materials  along 
its  bed,  or  down  its  banks  if  these  have  a  steep 
slope,  and,  by  lifting  iijj  materials,  holding  them 
in  suspension,  and  thus  carrying  them  along  in 
the  body  of  current.  Direct  friction  produces 
shoals,  but  no  expression  by  formulae  is  practi- 
cable of  the  force  which  abrades  banks  and 
beds,  and  lifts  material,  and  the  effects  of  the 
inner  movement  of  the  particles  of  water  must 
remain  a  matter  for  judgment.  Second,  for 
either  kind  of  motion,  and  for  every  amount  of 
it,  there  is  a  limiting  size  of  individual  objects 
of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  which  will  no 
longer  be  affected  by  such  motion  ;  therefore, 
just  as  soon  as  the  beds  and  banks  of  a  water- 
course are  covered  with  bodies  of  this  size  and 
quality,  the  smaller  and  lighter  having  been 
washed  away,  the  beds  and  banks  remain  per- 
manent. Speaking  of  remedies  for  the  erosive 
action  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  consequent 
undermining  of  bridge  piers  and  simUar 
masonry,  the  author  points  to  that  diminishing 
the  velocity  and  the  relative  motion  of  the 
particles  of  water ;  that  of  making  the  stream 
regular  and  uniform,  or  of  protecting  the  parts 
affected  from  erosion  by  stone  pitching,  fas- 
cines, &c. 

COMPETITIONS. 

GKEAr  Yarmouth. — We  are  requested  to 
say  that  the  Town  Council  of  Great  Yarmouth 
cannot  return  the  drawings  sent  in  for  the  recent 
municipal  buildings  competition  held  here,  of 
"  East  Coast  "  and  "  B  with  Arrow  in  a  Circle," 
as  the  authors  have  not  forwarded  their  names 
with  the  sealed  letters  that  should  have  accom- 
panied the  designs. 


The  first  public  park  in  W:gan  was  opened  on 
Monday.  The  town  offered  prizes  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  laying  out  the  park,  and  after  competition 
Mr.  Maclean,  of  Derby,  was  awarded  first  prize, 
and  upon  him  has  devolved  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  work.  The  park  is  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style.  At  the  principal  entrance  there  is  in  course 
of  erection  a  lodge,  in  the  Swiss  style,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  London. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
St.  John's  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  course  of  erection 
in  Park  View-road,  Manningh.am,  was  laid.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  is  .£10,000. 
Seats  for  750  persons  will  be  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  for  250  in  the  gallery.  The  style  will  be 
Early  English,  freely  treated.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  O.Ellison,  F.E.I.B. A.,  Liverpool.  The  contract 
for  the  works  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Ives 
and  Co.,  Shipley. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Howdon  were  opened  on 
Tuesday.  They  were  built  by  Mr.  Robert  Harbottle, 
of  Shieldfield,  from  desigrs  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Johnstone,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Blackbdbn.  —  On  Saturday  last  the  new 
Independent  Schools,  Aiidley  Kange,  were 
formally  opened.  These  schools  are  one  story 
in  height,  and  contain  accommodation  for  up- 
wards of  COO  scholars,  which  number  will  be 
increased  to  850  when  the  whole  design  has 
been  carried  out.  The  plan  contains  a  large 
room,  90ft.  X  40ft.,  the  height  to  the  square 
being  IGft.,  and  to  the  ceiling  line  30ft.  ;  four 
class-rooms,  18ft.  x  18ft.,  and  of  corresponding 
height ;  book  closet  and  front  and  back  porches. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  thirteenth  century 
Gothic,  simply  treated.  The  outside  walling  is 
Yorkshire  pierpoints,  h:>ving  a  cavity  and  brick 
lining ;  the  ashlar  dressings  to  doors,  windows, 
&c.,  are  also  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  roof  is 
open  timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
slated  with  blue  and  red  Velinheli  slates  in 
band.  The  contract  was  let  in  July  last  year  to 
Messrs.  Thomas  Higson  and  Sons,  Blackburn. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  (at  a  cost  of 
about  i;3,200)  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
William  S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  a  limited  competition. 

Ceewe. — The  restoration  of  Christ  Church, 
Crewe,  has  just  been  completed.  The  church 
was  originally  built  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  in  1845,  and  was  a 
cruciform  brick  structure  with  stone  facings  in 
the  Anglo-Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  twice  enlarged,  the  pre- 
vious occasion  being  14years  ago.when  the  aisles 
and  gallery  were  added.  The  church,  which 
has  been  re-built  for  the  third  time,  now  con- 
tains vestibule,  nave,  chancel,  transept,  and 
gallery,  and  is  a  specimen  of  the  Early  Pointed 
style.  The  improvements,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cul)itt  and  Co.,  of 
London,  will  cost  about  .£5,000,  exclusive  of  the 
new  bells  and  a  new  organ.  The  front  is  of 
Granshell  freestone  and  Yorkshire  rubble.  The 
Norman  tower,  the  feature  of  the  west  front,  is 
9Gft.  from  base  to  summit,  all  of  carved  Gran- 
shell freestone,  with  the  exception  of  the  clock 
portion,  which  is  of  terra-cotta  work.  Mr. 
Stansby,  arcliitect  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Eailway  Company,  drew  the  plans. 
The  inside  of  the  church  has  also  been  entirely 
renovated.  The  west  portion,  in  addition  to 
the  vestibule  with  opened  roof  and  carved 
corners,  has  been  enlarged  to  hold  300  addi- 
tional sitters,  and  this  portion  of  the  church 
and  gallery  is  entirely  new. 

HoLBOBN. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
board-room  and  offices  for  theHolbom  District 
Board  of  Works  was  laid  on  Saturday,  the  3rd 
inst.  The  building  will  occupy  a  site  of  land  at 
the  comer  of  Liquorpond-street  and  Gray's-inn- 
road,  having  a  frontage  to  the  latter  street  of 
100ft.,  and  a  return  depth  next  Liquorpond- 
street  of  121:ft.  The  ground-floor  story  will 
contain  a  public  office  for  the  conduct  of  the 
general  business  of  the  board,  and  immediately 
adjoining  are  offices  for  the  clerk,  surveyor,  and 
medical  officer  of  health.  In  the  rear  of  the 
site  on  this  floor  will  be  found  a  mortuary,  post- 
mortem room,  md  disinfecting  room.  The 
board-room  is  approached  through  a  doorway 
and  entrance  hall  at  the  corner  of  the  site, 
leading  to  the  principal  staircase  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  stone,  and  is  6ft.  wide. 
With  the  exception  of  the  entrance  to  the  rate- 
payers' gallery  at  the  east  end  of  the  site  the 
whole  of  the  area  on  the  ground  floor,  exclusive 
of  the  rooms  we  have  named,  will  he  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  stoneyard  and  depot.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  found  the  board-room,  90ft. 
long,  45tc.  wide,  and  30ft.  high.  There  is  also 
a  committee-room,  48ft.  long  x  30ft.  wide  ;  as 
also  a  sub-committee  room,  and  the  usual  lava- 
tory and  retiring  rooms.  The  favade  next 
Gray's-inn-road  is  carried  up  one  story  higher. 
The  style  is  Italian,  freely  treated,  a  noticeable 
feature  in  the  composition  being  a  clock  tower 
at  the  corner  of  the  site,  which  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  100ft.  The  materials  employed  in 
the  elevation  will  be  red  brick  and  Portland 
stone  ;  the  doorway  forming  the  approach  to 
the  board-room  being  composed  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Florence,  archi- 


tects,  of  3,  Verulam.buildings,  Gray's-inn,  the 
contract  being  let  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Robin- 
son, for  the  sum  of  i;25,987. 

Manchestee. — Last  week  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Bride,  Shrewsbury-street,  Brooks's  Bar, 
Manchester,  in  course  of  erection  for  the  past 
16  months,  was  consecrated.  When  finished, 
the  church  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  to- 
gether with  north  and  soutli  transepts  and  an 
apsidal  choir.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are — length,  !)Oft. :  breadth, 
52ft.  ;  height  from  floor  to  apex  of  roof,  which 
is  open,  5tift.  It  will,  when  completed,  seat 
SOO  persons.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Geo- 
metrical middle  pointed.  The  walls  externally 
are  of  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with  dressings  of 
red  Runcorn  stone.  The  arcade  of  the  nave 
is  in  Bath  stone,  with  columns  of  red  Runcorn, 
and  the  plain  face  is  plastered.  The  roofs  are 
of  red  pine,  and  the  seatings,  &r..,  of  Baltic 
timber.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Penning- 
ton and  Bridgen,  of  Manchester  and  London; 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Wilson,  LIulme. 

Newington,  near  Huel. — The  new  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Newington,  near  Hull, 
was  consecrated  last  week.  The  building  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles,  and  chancel  and 
aisle,  the  latter  being  used  as  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  style  is  Early 
English  of  the  Transition  period,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  church  is  of  red  brick.  The 
entrances  are  placed  north  and  south,  and 
small  porches  are  provided  for  both  doors. 
The  edifice  has  cost  nearly  jEd.OOO,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  is  for  TOO  adults. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone,  Hull,  have 
erected  the  building  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Brodrick,  architects,  also  of  Hull. 

O.SWESTET. — A  new  Welsh  We.^leyan  chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Oswestry.  The  building 
consists  of  an  open  porch,  with  vestibule  right 
and  left,  leading  to  nave  and  aisles.  There  are 
two  short  transepts.  The  total  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  inside  is  62ft.  by  40ft.,  and  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  about  300  people. 
There  is  a  range  of  schoolrooms  in  the  rear, 
33ft.  by  23ft.,  and  a  vestry  16ft.  by  9ft.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of  Biingor, 
and  the  contractors  and  builders  were  Messrs. 
Morris,  Chaplin,  and  Corney,  of  Oswestry.  The 
contract  was  .£1,722. 

Shanklin. — Gatten  Vicarage,  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight,  commenced  in  the  spring,  is  being 
erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Shanklin 
station,  adjoining  St.  Paul's  Church.  Part  of 
the  site  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Carter, 
and  part  has  been  obtained  by  Lady  Hatherton 
on  long  lease,  and  handed  over  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living.  Her  ladyship  has  been  also  a  very  large 
donor  to  the  building  fund.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  L.  Such,  of  Carlton  Chambers,  12, 
Regent-street,  London.  The  outside  walls  and 
all  stone  dressings  are  of  local  stone  of  a  light- 
ish grey  colour.  The  church,  of  which  only 
half  has  been  built  and  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice, will,  when  complete,  be  a  handsome 
structure.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Pettett,  is 
appealing  for  ^£3,000  to  build  the  other  half. 

Sheffield. — The  new  women's  hospital, 
situated  in  Leavy  Greave,  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  town,  being  complete,  has  just  been 
opened.  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  d£30,000,  solely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jessop,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  native  of 
Sheffield.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster, 
of  21,  Church-street,  Sheffield,  and  a  perspective 
view  of  the  building  appeared  in  this  p.aper  some 
two  years  ago  (Aug.  4,  1876).  The  style  of 
building  is  freely-treated  Elizabethan.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Hollington 
stone.  There  is  a  bold  central  tower,  with 
mansard  roof,  and  the  gables  being  numerous, 
the  roofs  of  steep  pitch,  and  the  chimneys  well 
managed,  the  general  sky-line,  from  every  point 
of  view,  is  happy.  There  are  three  frontages. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  grey  Welsh  slates 
with  red  creases.  The  parapets  are  of  worked 
and  pierced  stone.  The  main  entrance  is  under 
the  central  tower.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
excellent,  and  everything  that  is  necessary  has 
been  done  to  secure  the  comfort  of  future 
patients.  Upon  the  ground  floor  is  the  board, 
waiting,  and  governor's  rooms,  and  the  dispen- 
sary ;     whilst    the    three   stories    above     are 


arranged  as  wards  and  necessary  oflicea.    The 

broad  corridors  are  laid  with   Maw's  encaustic 

tiles,  and  the  grand  staircjise  windows    have 

stained  glass  therein,  by    Messrs.   Powell,    of 

Leeds.     The  whole  of  the  building  is  inclosed 

by  an  external  boundary  wall,  surmounted  by 

wrought-iron  rails.      The   general  contractors 

were  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield ; 

and  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements 

j  are  by  Mr.  Phipson,  of  London.    Tlie  plumbing 

was  by  Mr.  Corrie,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  carving 

I  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.     Mr.  Kenyon, 

I  of  Sheffield,  was  tlie  slater,  and  Mr.  W.  Kobin- 

I  son,  also  of  Sheffield,  the  painter.     Mr.  Payne 

I  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

SxoNTHnEST  College.  —  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  west  wing  of  this  structure  was 
laid  on  the  first  of  the  month.  Prize  day  having 
been  selected  for  the  event,  it  w.as  celebrated 
with  much  enthusiasm.  A  full  description  of 
the  extensive  works  in  course  of  progress  at 
the  college  having  already  ojipeared  in  our 
pages,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  pre- 
sent contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Craven,  of 
Blackburn,  for  the  sum  of  X52,000.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  the  carver's  work  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham. 

West  Leake,  Nottinghamshire.  —  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Helena  has  just  been 
reopened.  It  has  been  carefully  restored  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  19,  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh- 
square,  W.C.  Built  in  the  Decorated  style,  it 
consists  in  the  main  of  nave,  south  aisle,  north 
transept,  and  chancel.  The  clerestory  and 
south  aisle  have  been  rebuilt,  and  new  roofs 
have  Vieen  put  up  over  both  nave  and  aisle. 
The  open  turret  with  two  bells  is  a  pleasing 
feature  at  the  west  end.  The  roofs  are  of 
steep  pitch,  covered  with  warm  red  tiles.  At 
the  eastern  end  the  ivy  still  clings  in  luxurious 
wantonness  over  the  walls,  and  grasps  prettily 
the  ancient  chancel  roof.  The  apexes  to  the 
gables  are  surmounted  by  foliated  crosses  in 
worked  stone.  The  roofs  themselves  are  carried 
by  massive  stone  corbels,  the  aisle  roof  is  a  lean- 
to  one.  They  are  of  pitch  pine,  so  also  is  the  seat- 
ing in  the  church  generally.  The  choir  stalls  are 
massive,  their  ends  being  of  3in.  stuff.  They 
are  in  well-seasoned  oak  ;  as  also  is  the  pulpit 
and  the  two-faced  reading  desk.  All  the  oak- 
work  is  richly  moulded  and  carved.  The  pulpit 
stands  upon  a  stone  base  just  outside  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  is  ascended 
by  four  steps.  The  chancel  rises  two  steps 
above  the  line  of  the  nave  floor,  and  the  altar  is 
raised  upon  two  steps  more.  The  doors  are  all 
of  oak,  with  pitch-pine  internal  framing,  and 
the  wrought-iron  hinges  are  foliated.  The 
chancel  floor,  and  the  avenues,  are  laid  through- 
out with  encaustic  tiles,  of  pleasing  design  and 
colour.  The  glazing  generally  is  of  cathedral- 
tinted  glass.  The  east  window  glass,  however, 
has  a  finely-painted  picture  thereon,  repre- 
senting the  Resurrection.  It  is  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  London.  The 
transept  window  is  altogether  new,  and  so  is  the 
north-west  porch.  The  altar-rail  is  of  oak, 
upon  wrought-iron  standards.  There  is  a 
reredos  of  eight  bays ;  this  is  in  Caen  stone. 
The  columns  are  of  serpentine,  and  the  re- 
cessed panels  are  of  alabaster.  In  the  centraJ 
one  is  a  simple  Latin  cross,  in  pure  statuary 
marble.  The  capitals  and  higher  part  of  the 
reredos  are  carved  with  foliage  of  a  naturalesque 
character.  Several  highly  interesting  old  tombs 
exist  in  the  church,  and  other  features  are 
preserved,  which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
by  the  visitor.  The  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  Henry  Black,  of  Barrow- 
on-Soar,  near  Loughborough.  The  wood  and 
stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  defrayed 
by  Lord  Belper. 


Heating  Towns  bt  Steam.— A  company  has 
been  formed  in  Anbnrn,  New  York,  to  carry  out  the 
project  for  heatingr  the  city  by  steam  on  the  Holly 
plan.  The  people  of  Toronto  are  thinkinf?  of  tryingr 
the  same  scheme.  A  company,  called  "  The  Toronto 
Steam  Combination  Company,*'  has  been  formed, 
and  is  applyifigr  for  incorporation,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrvin?  out  the  system.  The  proposed  capital  stock 
is  .£10,000. 
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More   than   Fifty    Thonsftnd   HepUea    and 

Letters  on  aubjeots  of  Uoivernal  Interest  have  appeared  during 
the  lafit  ten  years  In  the  ENQLISU  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  moat  of  th«m  from  the  pens  of  ttie  leftdinir 
T  the  day,  Thounandij  of 
on,  and  aoun^asB  receipts  and 
nolijeot  OB  whioh  It  1b  po^lble 
psared  dHrln^  the  Bame  period, 
nfermatlon  respecting  all  nerv 


R»rden.  W.C. 


.   of  all  bookflellera  and  newA- 
31,  Tarlstoolc-Btreet,  Covent- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
[We  do  not  hold  ourselvcB  reflponsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  correspondents.     The  Editor  reapeotfufly  reqneatv 

that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  np  &s  brieCy 

aa  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimanta  upoa  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.") 

All  letters  should  be  add/essed  to  the  BDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-QARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ns  ^vith  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  protrreM  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charpe  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  lino  of  eigrht 
worda  (the  first  line  counting:  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  lesg  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragfraph  AdvertiRO- 
ments  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  muat  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Inclading  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  6dol3.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium.  £1  63.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (vid 
Southampton),  £16s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal.  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subsoribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
Bome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  0(1 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Oases  for  binding  the  half -yearly  volumes,  2a.  each. 
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Corrtsponirmct 


GOSSIP  ON  SUNDRIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — Granite,  as  is  well  known,  hag  been 
largely  used  for  building  purposes  at  Chicago, 
and,  after  the  great  fire  there,  much  interest 
was  felt  in  the  accounts  that  came  over  to  us 
as  to  the  powers  that  material  possessed  for 
resisting  fire.  They  were,  I  think,  universally 
admitted  at  every  band  to  be  nil.  Not  many 
months  ago  a  "ood  old  church  in  the  west 
country — that  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Lamerton — was 
accidentally  consumed  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. This  building,  like  so  many  of  its 
fellows  in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Devon, 
was  constructed  largely  of  granite,  and  now 
that  its  rebuilding  has  just  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Piers  St. 
Aubyn,  the  well-known  architect,  it  maybe  a 
little  profitable  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon 
the  effect  the  untoward  conflagration  had  upon 
the  materials  wherewith  the  structure  was 
built.  The  experience  obtained  at  Lamerton 
appears  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  our 
American  cousins  gained  at  Chicago,  and  the 
most  cursory  inspection  of  the  ruins  proves 
that  of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  ancient  fabric  the  weakest,  and  the 
one  least  to  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  fire,  is 
undoubtedly  granite*  The  church,  like  nine- 
teen.twentieths  of  our  western  churches, 
belonged  principally  to  the  15th  century— the 
tower  alone,  perhaps,  being  older.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  amidst  delicious  hedge-rows 
and  charming  green  lanes,  some  2  or  3  miles 
from  the  quiet  little  market  town  of  Tavistock. 
Two  years  ago  or  so  it  was  thoroughly  restored 
by  Mr.    St.  Aubyn,  and  the   villagers    were 


right  proud  of  their  church,  until  one  unlucky  I 
night  the  lamp,  placed  in  the  organ  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  that  instrument,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  set  fire  to  the  surroundings,  and 
the  building  was  completely  gutted.  So  great 
was  the  heat  upon  that  occasion  that  five  out  of 
the  half-dozen  bells  in  the  tower  melted  where 
they  bung,  and  the  molten  metal  ran  down, 
one  bell  only  falling  entire.  Unlike  the  church 
generally,  this  tower  was  not  built  of  granite, 
but  of  local  freestone  from  quarries  a  few  miles 
distant.  Curious  to  narrate,  the  soft  stone 
resisted  the  action  of  the  fire  succeasfully, 
though  the  belfry  and  other  windows  in  the 
same  tower,  being  of  granite,  were  burnt  com- 
pletely out.  The  heat  was  admittedly  greatest 
about  this  tower.  The  massive  granite  arcades 
in  the  church  were  burnt  completely  through, 
and  in  some  instances  the  material  seemed  to 
burst  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  to  shoot  off 
some  feet  from  where  it  originally  stood. 
Formerly  some  interesting  marble  monuments 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  structure.  These 
were  quite  consumed,  but  the  plaster  of  Paris 
by  which  they  had  been  fixed  resisted  the  heat, 
and  whilst  marble  and  granite  crumbled  away 
and  the  very  tiles  upon  the  floor  were  burnt 
through,  it  remained  hard  and  perfect.  All 
this  appears  conclusive  evidence  that  granite 
cannot  resist  fire.  Whether  it  stands  satis- 
factorily the  action  of  weather  is  also  not  alto- 
gether certain.  Only  yesterday  I  was  compar- 
ing the  north-east  window — grey  granite — with 
the  western  tower  doorway — local  freestone — 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Iddesleigh,  a  remote 
village  in  North  Devon.  They  both  belong  to 
the  15th  century,  and  the  old  stone  doorway 
is  certainly  in  a  much  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  in  the  granite  jambs  and  tracery  of 
the  eastern  window.  To  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, granite  seems,  after  a  number  of  years,  to 
wear  very  rough. 

Good  specimens  of  old  font  covers  are  rare  in 
the  West  of  England.  Rich  as  Somerset  and 
Devon  are  in  ornate  rood  screens,  carved 
waggon  roofs,  and  curiously  chiselled  bench 
ends,  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  comes  across 
a  thoroughly  good  example  of  an  ancient  font 
cover.  'The  best  I  know  is  a  charming  Perpen- 
dicular one  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Pilton, 
about  a  mile  from  Barnstaple,  but  there  is  one 
of  singularly  unique  construction,  and  of  much 
greater  interest,  now  lying  in  the  loft  of  a  cow- 
shed pertaining  to  a  farm-house  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  hamlet  of  Shaugh  Prior,  upon  the 
western  borders  of  Dartmoor.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edward,  was  restored  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Norman,  architect,  and  several  times 
Mayor  of  Devonport,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Call  and  Pettick,  of  Plymouth.  According  to 
the  farmers'  version,  this  cover  was  bundled 
out  of  the  church  during  the  time  the  works 
were  in  progress,  and  ever  since,  amidst  oats 
and  chaff  and  straw,  it  lay  uncared  for  and  for. 
gotten  in  the  "  linhay  "  (Devonshire  for  stable) 
until  the  new  vicar — the  Rev.  J.  B.  Strother — 
and  I  unearthed  it  recently.  Taking  as  a  plan 
the  octagonal  form  of  the  particularly  plain 
moor-stone  font  it  for  so  many  years  stood 
upon,  it  is  2ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  and  is  upwards 
of  8ft.  high.  Its  detail  is  Perpendicular,  and 
the  general  form  spiral.  It  rises  2tt.  9in., 
first  of  all  without  a  break — then  the  diameter 
lessens,  and  it  again  runs  up  perpendicularly 
another  2ft.  The  cants  on  the  sides  are  richly 
carved,  and  the  angles  terminate  in  pinnacles 
surmounted  in  each  instance  by  small  carved 
figures.  Higher  up,  the  cover  assumes  the 
form  of  a  spire,  the  eight  faces  being  well 
carved  with  puried  and  flowing  ornament.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  the  figure  of  a  bishop 
(minus  his  head,  which  defect,  by-the-bye, 
applies  to  all  the  other  figures)  in  full  canoni- 
cals. The  little  statue  is  about  a  foot  high, 
and,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  is  robed 
in  alb,  cope,  and  chasuble.  This  font  cover 
always  remained  in  situ.  It  was  never  removed 
or  raised  when  the  sacrament  of  holy  bap- 
tism took  place.  In  this  I  think  it  is  singular  : 
certainly  it  is  so  hereabouts.  The  font  stood 
close  against  the  north  side  of  the  most 
western  column  of  the  old  granite  southern 
arcade.  Moving  upon  hinges  the  lower  part 
of  the  cover  opened,  and,  very  like  a  tryptic, 
two  cants  on  either  side  turned  back  upon  the 
neighbouring  column.   Hence  the  cover  formed 


a  noble  baldacchino,  as  it  were,  over  the  font, 
and  under  this  stationary  canopy  the  infant 
was  sprinkled.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  other  fonts  exist  in  this  country  of  like  con- 
struction. If  they  do,  I  hope  they  are  not  as 
the  one  at  Shaugh  Prior  is  at  this  present 
moment — rotting  in  a  bam. 

When  we  see  beautiful  old  fragments  of 
ancient  detail,  up  and  down,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  we  are  often  constrained  to  "  take  a 
squeeze  "  of  them,  and  cast  the  same  in  plaster 
for  after  reference.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
how  to  knead  up  modelling  clay,  and  take  an 
impression  therewith,  but  everybody  knows 
too  that  pipeclay  leaves  a  dreadfully  ugly  mark 
behind,  a  messy  smear  that  gets  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  can  only  be  removed  after  a  deal 
of  trouble.  The  proper  thing  to  take  impres- 
sions of  old  woodwork  with  is  "  squeezing 
wax."  There  seems  to  be  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  generally  as  to  how  this  material  is 
made,  and  although  receipts  for  its  production 
have  been  given  more  than  once  in  this 
journal,  the  question  is  renewed,  and  a  recent 
number  of  the  Building  News  contained  a 
query  asking  for  information  thereon.  It  may 
be  made  in  this  way — Melt  slowly  together 
over  a  fire  18oz.  of  beeswax,  24oz.  of  lard,  and 
Goz.  of  olive  oil.  Then  take  101b.  of  whiting, 
pound  them  well  up,  and  when  the  mixture 
formed  by  the  three  former  ingredients  is  cold 
mix  all  together  with  the  hands.  Personally, 
however,  I  prefer  to  take  a  pound  of  beeswax, 
a  like  quantity  of  lard,  four  pounds  of  flour, 
and  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  melt  them 
together  in  a  crock  over  a  slow  fire.  Folks 
complain  that  sometimes  the  wax  is  sticky,  and 
is  not  sufiBciently  plastic  and  tough.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  give  proper  elasticity,  add  to  the 
mass  at  any  time  a  little  fine  flour,  rolling  it 
therein,  and  then  well  kneading  the  flour  dust 
and  wax  together.  This  will  readily  remedy 
the  difficulty,  and  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
The  wax  will  last  for  years. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  read  with  great  interest, 
and  no  little  instruction  and  profit,  Mr.  Bla- 
shill's  recent  exhaustive  paper  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  oak  and  chesnut.  I  have  just 
completed  a  large  and  elaborate  mantelpiece 
in  the  latter  material,  and  am  pleased  to  bear 
testimony  that  whilst  thoroughly  seasoned 
chesnut  may  be  bought  and  worked  cheaper 
than  oak,  it  certainly  looks  so  much  like  it 
that  out  of  a  score  of  architects  who  have  seen 
the  mantel  in  question  only  one  has  recognised 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. — I  am,  &c., 
Habbt  Hems. 


THE  NEW  ORATORY,  BROMPTON. 

Sir, — The  salutary  cautions  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  addressed  to  the  architec- 
tural public  in  the  professional  journals  on  the 
subject  of  competitions  have  evidently  not  had 
the  desired  effect  thatmight  have  been  expected 
in  preventing  architects  from  rushing  in  to  try 
their  fortune  on  unknown  ground.  Neither 
have  these  articles  appeared  to  open  the  eyes  of 
promoters  of  competitions  to  the  wilful  or 
ignorant  injustice  which  they  continually  inflict 
on  the  profession  by  baiting  them  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  competent  referee  being 
appointed,  and  afterwards  giving  their  votes  to 
the  man  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  competition  for  the  new  oratory  at 
Brompton  only  serves  to  show  that  the  reverend 
fathers  ride  the  same  high  horse  with  the 
British  public,  shouting  to  a  patient  and  sorely- 
tried  profession,  "  We  know  best  what  suits 
ourselves."  That  correspondence  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  a  humble  request  to  have 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  published,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  fathers  to  accede  to  that 
request  has  created  a  strong  suspicion  that  their 
decision  ia  not  in  harmony  with  the  referee's 
counsel,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  divulging  any 
secret  to  say  that  many  of  them  had  a  strong 
preference  for  the  designs  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  referee,  but  which  were  thrown 
out  on  the  final  vote.  It  is  true  that  they 
excuse  themselves  for  non-publication  of  the 
report  on  the  ground  that  it  was  marked  "  con- 
fidential," but  the  confidence  which  competitors 
placed  in  them  in  responding  so  heartily  to  their 
invitation  is  surely  a  sufiicient  reason  why  that 
confidence  should  be  reciprocated.    And  in  a 
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▼ery  valuable  way  could  the  fathers  do  so  by 
furnishing  competitors  with  the  benefit  of  the 
referee's  remarks.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
Mr.  Waterhouse  would  object,  and  the  excuse 
offered  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  profi'S.?ifin,  however,  cannot  but  be  alive 
to  the  fact  (as  I  think  has  already  been  pointed 
out)  that  ttie  fathers  neither  bound  themselves 
to  accept  the  referee's  decision  nor  agreed  to 
publish  his  report,  and  so  far  they  are  within 
their  legal  right,  but  I  think  it  may  very 
pertinently  be  iisked  of  them  what  their  object 
was  in  stating  to  the  profession  that  a  referee 
would  be  consulted.  Was  it  not  a  moral 
guarantee  that  the  competition  would  be  decided 
on  a  fairand  unbiassed  basis  ?  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  conversation  of  intending  competitors 
at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  was 
the  inference  drawn  by  them — an  inference 
which  was  at  once  honourable  and  logical.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  architects,  both 
belonging  to  the  church  and  outside  of  it, 
entered  heartily  (and,  let  me  add,  creditably  to 
themselves,  as  the  designs  we  have  seen  show) 
into  the  competition,  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  the  best  design  would  receive  the  prize. 
We  know  now  how  that  belief  has  been  dis- 
pelled, and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  fathers  turn 
a  sweet  beginning  into  a  bitter  end  ?  Do  they 
screen  themselves  behind  a  legal  in  preference 
to  a  moral  right  ?  It  not,  have  we  not  a  just 
claim  to  ask  where  they  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong. 

I  will  just  shortly  allude  to  Mr.  Glutton's 
refusal  of  the  second  premium.  Mr.  Glutton 
does  not  volunteer  his  reasons  for  that  refusal, 
but  I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  saw  the  decision 
was  biassed  to  men  and  not  merit,  and  he  (to 
his  honour  be  it  said)  would  prefer  to  wash  his 
hands  of  such  uncleanness.  Are  the  fathers, 
then,  £7$  in  pocket  through  their  twisted 
justice  ? 

One  conld  excuse  a  town  council  or  vestry 
board  not  showing  the  highest  moral  example — 
even  among  them  we  find  honourable  prece- 
dents, as,  for  inst.ance,  Wakefield  and  Barrow, 
where  the  referee's  decision  was  accepted  and 
acted  upon  without  question — but  when  we  find 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Ghurch  (however 
actuated  they  may  be  by  pure  motives)  asking 
a  profession  for  designs,  .and  giving  moral 
guarantees  that  the  best  would  reap  the  reward, 
and  not  abiding  by  these  guarantees,  it  blows  a 
sickening  chill  on  all  sacrifice  and  honest  effort. 
It  is  casting  no  slur  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
fathers  to  say  that  they  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  deep  experts  in  judging  of 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  architectural  design, 
and  relying  on  their  own  opinion  in  making  a 
choice  is  not  only  an  injury  to  themselves,  but 
an  injury  to  the  public,  who  are  equally  inte- 
rested in  seeing  the  best  design  erected  that 
could  be  got ;  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  the 
decision  remains  where  it  is,  so  long  will  the 
public  and  the  architectural  profession  be  able 
justly  to  say  "they  have  not  done  what  they 
could." — I  am,  kc,  A  Lover  op  EyniTT. 
Paris,  July  30th,  1878. 

ON  SKETCHING. 

Sib, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
additional  facilities  might  easily  be  obtained 
for  the  study  of  old  buildings  of  interest. 

Possiblyj  I  um  particularly  unfortunate,  but 
some  experiences  of  mine  when  out  sketch- 
banting  have  been  anything  but  pleasant. 
Once,  in  Eieter  Gathedral,  I  was  forbidden  to 
draw  without  the  permission  of  somebody  in 
authority,  and  as  I  was  there  only  for  a  few 
hours,  that  was  an  entire  veto.  On  another 
occasion,  in  Southwell,  I  had  the  option  either 
to  leave  the  Minster  or  be  locked  in  while  the 
verger  went  to  refresh  the  inner  man.  And 
more  lately,  having  a  day  to  spare,  I  did  thirty 
miles'  rail,  and  walked  eight,  but  was  unable  to 
get  permission  to  see  (the  exterior  only) 
Wollaton  Hall,  the  steward  being  away,  and 
nobody  else  liking  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Very  often  the  sexton  of  country  churches 
has,  he  says,  received  express  commands  not  to 
allow  any  person  to  see  the  church  unless  he 
goes  with  them. 

And  this  suggests  another  annoyance  :  when 
one  makes  a  point  of  going  into  every  church, 
he  sees  the  drain  of  "  tips  "  is  not  inconsider- 
able to  a  slender  purse  ;  so  a  heavy  tax  is  thus 
put  on  one  of  the  necessary  means  of  improve- 
metit. 


My  idea  is  that,  if  the  Institute  were  to  give 
a  sort  of  certificate  that  Mr.  So-and-so  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  asking 
that  facilities  for  study  might  be  given  him,  I 
think  that  after  a  time  it  would  be  recognised 
by  deans  and  chapters,  clergy,  and  the  cus- 
todians of  buildings  generally,  so  that  any  one 
producing  such  recommendation  might  have 
some  of  the  necessary  customary  restrictions 
remitted.  I  believe,  also,  that  very  few 
private  owners  would  resist  the  "  Koyal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects." 

If  some  better  idea  is  elicited  by  this,  my 
purpose  will  be  effected. — I  am,  &c., 

Derby,  Aug.  5th,  1878.      W.  K.  Lethaby. 


ST.  HELEN'S,  BISHOPSGATE. 
SiE, — Some  time  since  you  were  kind  enough 
to  insert  a  communication  we  made  through 
your  columns  of  the  discovery  of  the  old  west- 
end  doorway  leading  to  the  Nuns'  Choir  in  St. 
Helen's  Church,  which  after  having  been  con- 
cealed with  bricks  and  cement  for  upwards  of 
130  years,  had  again  been  brought  to  light. 
You  will  regret  to  hear  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  being  closed  up  again  unless  some 
Fubstantial  interest  is  taken  in  its  preservation 
The  churchwardens,  the  vestry,  and  parish  are 
most  anxious  to  restore  in  a  substantial  and 
suitable  manner  the  whole  of  the  external 
work,  and  in  times  when  church  restoration  is 
much  questioned,  an  enumeration  of  what  has 
already  been  done  will  attest  that  it  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  careful  and  discriminating 
manner ;    but   the    necessary   and   substantial 

reform   is  so   great  that  special  appeal  only    •— --.■-;.'  -:— - 

remains  to  be  made  to  those  interested  in  eccle-    ff  L'.JL^''"?  .\,„"„  ;iu, 
siology  for  the  preservation  of  the  above. — We 
are,  &c.,  Wadmoee  and  Bakee. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Eelations  between  Contractors  and  Sub- 
Contractors. — Jones  V.  Hughes. — This  action 
was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes  on  Friday  last, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as 
stated  in  evidence,  were  aq  follows  : — Robert  Jones, 
of  Knowsley  Works,  Manchester,  plaintiff,  soed 
Edward  Hughes,  builder,  of  Liverpool,  for  .£33, 
balance  of  contract  for  iron  railine  supplied  and 
fixed  as  an  inclosure  to  a  church  at  St.  Helen's,  to 
drawings  and  under  the  supenntendence  of  Messrs. 
Pugin,  the  architects.  The  contract  sura  was  ^53. 
on  account  of  which  j£20  was  paid  to  the  plaintiff 
some  weeks  before  he  commenced  the  work  ;  on  his 
stating  to  the  defendant  be  was  hard  pressed  to 
find  wages,  and  that  the  railing  was  ready  for 
delivery.  Subsequently  some  ill-feeling  arose  in  con- 
sfquenf^e  of  the  non-delivery  of  the  ironwork  by  the 
plaintiff  after  frequent  application  by  the  defendant. 
About  the  first  of  June  last  the  fixing  was  com- 
menced by  plaintiff,  and  completed,  as  alleged  by 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  5th  of  June.  Two  days  after — 
viz.,  7th  June — the  plaintiff  presented  his  bill  to  the 
defendant  and  claimed  payment.  Defendant  there- 
upon refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  .£33  until  ho 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  work  to  see 
and  approve  of  it,  or  to  obtain  the  architect's 
approval,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  a  reasonable 
time,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Plaintiff  refused  to 
wait  for  the  balance,  and,  within  a  few  hours  after, 
his  solicitor  made  application  for  payment.  Defen- 
dant explained  the  transaction  to  plaintiff's  solicitor, 
Mr.  Gaunt,  of  JIanchester,  but  to  no  purpose,  a  writ 
being  issued  on  the  15th  of  June,  just  ten  days  after 
the  work  was  done.  Neither  the  architect  nor  the 
contractor  had  seen  the  work,  no  certificate  was 
issued,  and  no  money  paid  on  account  to  the  con- 
tractor, the  defendant,  who  relied  tor  his  defence  on 
the  universal,  reasonable,  and  notorious  custom 
existing  in  the  bailding  trade  between  eontractors 
and  sub- contractors,  that  all  work  done  by  the 
latter  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  architect 
who  had  furnished  the  detail  drawings,  and  for 
such  approval  a  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed 
for  his  making  the  necessary  inspection.  In  this 
case  defendant  paid  the  money  into  court,  and 
defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pre- 
mature. The  jury,  however,  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  learned  judge  hesitated  before 
certifying  for  costs.  His  lordship  remarked  that  the 
action  was  a  stupid  one,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
it  should  be  known  that  those  actions  brought  for 
costs,  if  there  were  such  actions,  could  not  be 
successful,  because  the  costs  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  and  there  might  he  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  and  costs  might  be  given  to  the  defendant. 
— This  decision  makes  it  necessary  for  contractors  to 
make  special  contracts  with  sub-contractors  in  all 
cases  if  they  would  avoid  the  annoyance  of  being 
dragged  into  court  within  ten  days  of  work  being 
done,  and  before  they  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  it. 


]:ntnt0mmuntcati0n. 


QUESTIONS. 
[ilSO.]— Staining  New  Oak  Work.— I  happened 
to  bo  at  the  new  cathedral  church  of  St.  F'inn 
Harro's,  at  Cork,  a  few  days  ai^o.  The  stalls  in  the 
choir  have  beeu  placed  in  ►idi.and  so  have  the  lower 
portions  of  the  throuo.  They  are  in  oak,  and  are  at 
once  beautiful  examples  of  that  material  and  admi- 
rable specimens  of  good  joinery.  Workmen  are  at 
the  present  moment  omployod  in  staining  all  this 
woodwork  a  reddish  cedar-liko  colour.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  this  somewhat  unusual 
course  is  being  adoptwi,  as,  so  far  as  t  am  aware, 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  oak  fittings  in  an 
ancient  or  modern  cathedral  havo  been  subject  to  so 
exceptional  a  process.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
as  samples  of  recent  Knglish  joinery  these  stalls  at 
Cork  and  those  in  the  choir  at  Christ  Church, 
Duhlin,  exhibit  the  best  workmanship  I  havo  met 
with  anywhere  for  .some  time.— Hakuy  Hems. 

[.tH!7.  J— Slating  Battens.— I  have  been  told  that 
slating  laid  on  boards  is  more  liablo  to  damage  than 
that  fixed  to  battens,  and  that  when  boarding  is  used 
battens  should  be  fixed  along  over  the  boarding. 
(1)  Is  this  30.^  (!')  And  if  so,  should  not  the 
battening  be  blocked  up  slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a 
small  space  between  it  and  the  boarding  to  allow  to 
run  away  any  water  which  might  drift  or  condense 
under  the  slating  ?  (3)  If  felt  is  used  on  a  boarded 
and  battened  roof  should  it  be  over  the  battens  or 
between  the  battens  and  the  boarding  ?  (4)  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  use  of  cut  laths  as  distinguished 
from  split  laths  for  plain  tiling  ?  The  former  ia 
generally  used  for  pan-tiling,  the  latter  for  plain 
tiling.     Wby?-Q. 

[5t68-]— Mont  Cenis.— Mr.  Hems  in  his  interest- 
ing reply  f.53S0,  Paris  and  its  Exhibition)  mentions 
casually  that  he  has  trudged  over  Mont  Cenis  on 
foot.  Will  he  very  kindly  inform  your  readers  what 
that  mountain  ?  Is 
t  not  one  of  the  military  ones  made  by  the  great 
Napoleon  ?  If  so,  what  relative  position  does  it 
occupy  to  our  own  similar  roads  at  home  ? — York- 
shire. 

[5169.]— Mr.  Parker's  System  of  Ventilating 
Sewers. — At  page  9tJ  of  your  columns  I  read  that 
Mr.  Parker's  plan  for  ventilating  sewers  consists  in 
forcing  fresh  air  into  the  sewer  and  drains  by  means 
of  an  inlet  cowl,  which  fresh  air.  it  is  stated,  renders 
the  sewage  gas  "  innocuous  before  it  escapes  at  the 
outlets  of  the  rain-water  pipes  or  nntrapped  sinks." 
Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  really  intended  to 
allow  the  sewer  gas,  even  although  diluted  with  fresh 
air,  to  find  its  exit  at  "untrapped  sinks  i'"  If  so,  I 
consider  the  plan  both  nnscientific  and  dangerous. 
In  some  cases  the  fresh  air  may  be  able  to  render 
the  sewer  gas  "  innocuous  ;"  in  other  cases  it  will  not 
be  able.  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  sewer,  the  wind,  and  weather,  and  also  the 
position  of  the  '*  untrapped  sinks,''  as  well  as  the 
state  of  health  or  strength  of  the  individuals  who 
come  Huder  the  influence  of  this  diluted  sewer  air. 
If  the  report  I  read  is  correct,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  really  has  stated  his  approval  of  the  system, 
I  take  the  liberty — based  npon  my  own  experience — 
to  consider  that  he  has  made  a  grave  mistake. — 
W.  P.  BUCHAN. 

[.5170.]— Synagogue  at  Cologne.— Could  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  a  photograph  or 
engraving  has  been  published  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  synagoguo  at  Cologne  ;  also  if  there 
is  any  work  extant  on  synagogue  building  and 
designing?— An  Australian  Subscriber. 

[5471.]— Ventilation  and  Hollow  Walla.— A 
few  practical  hints  about  drawing  off  fonl  air  and 
admitting  fresh  air  into  rooms  through  hollow  walls 
would  oblige— A  Reader. 


REPLIES. 

[.5a'a]— Spires  and  Lanterns.— Parker's  "  In- 
trodnction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture" 
says  :— The  central  towers  "  were  intended  to  be, 
and  doubtless  originally  were,  covered  by  low 
pyramidal  roofs,  resembling  in  appearance  those 
which  we  find  in  some  parts  of  Normandy  of  the 
same  period,  there  executed  in  stone."  Early 
Norman  turrets  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  have 
generally  lost  the  original  roof  or  capping.  Instances 
in  which  they  are  carried  above  the  parapet  and 
terminate  in  pinnacles  are  to  be  found  at  Bishop's 
Clewe  and  Bredon,  Worcestershire.  The  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastieal  Architecture,"  says  :— 
"  The  roofs  externally  were  all  of  high  pitch,  those 
of  the  towers  bnt  Uttle  more  so  than  the  rest ;  and 
they  were  covered  generally  with  tiles  or  shingles, 
but  sometimes  with  lead.  The  nearest  approaches 
to  spire  (in  form  if  not  in  height)  were  found  in  the 
pinnacles  surmounting  angle-buttresses  in  the  large 
churches"  [c.'j..  at  the  East  end  of  Peterborough).— 
C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5M2.]— St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall.-;- 
This  building  has  been  very  fnlly  illustrated  by  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  in  a  series  of  measured  draw- 
ings pnbUshed  by  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  for  the  years  1868-1871.— Thomas  Koss. 

[5115.]— Sketching.- This  is  a  vague  question. 
"  Student"  must  first  decide  his  object  in  sketching, 
as  his  drawing  must  be  of  a  more  careful  kind  if  ha 
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■wants  to  carry  away  detail  for  future  use  than  if  he 
wants  merely  a  reminiscence  of  the  buiWinsis  or 
something  pretty  to  show  his  friends.  Let'  Student 
be  not  too  ambitions  at  beginning-.  Select  a  subject 
of  few  parts,  put  in  the  outline  with  a  loose  but  light 
hand,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  putting  a  few  lines  on 
the  paper.  Correct  the  outline  and  sketch  in  more 
important  divisions.  Rub  out  pencil  lines  nutil  they 
are  only  just  visible,  and  line  in  with  steady  and  firm 
hand  and  an  HB  pencil.  Minor  divisions  and  details, 
Bnch  as  joint  lines,  dentils,  and  egg  and  tongue 
mouldings  (in  classic  work),  &c.,  need  not  be  put  in 
in  first  rough  sketch  ;  but  before  putting  them  mark 
their  positions  and  limits  with  small  dots,  and  then 
draw  in  at  once.  When  the  outline  is  completed 
don't  put  any  more  shading  into  your  drawing  than 
is  necessary  "to  exhibit  the  form  or  surface,  and  if 
time  is  limited  bestow  your  labour  upon  a  valuable 
detail,  such  as  a  capital,  a  wall  diaper,  a  pinnacle, 
and  leave  all  the  rest  sketchy  and  merely  suggestive. 
A  good  preparation  for  sketching  from  existing 
work  wonld  be  to  copy  carefully  in  method,  rather 
than  in  touch,  drawings  similarly  made  by  such  men 
as  F.  C.  Deshon,  E.  W.  Godwin  (especially  the 
volume  for  1871),  &c.,  and  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Building  News.  Let  me  advise  "  Student" 
not  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  making  wall  surfaces, 
sky  and  foreground,  look  pretty  ;  all  that  will  come 
in  "time.— C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5446.]— Fire-Hesisting  Stone  for  Staircases. 
— Many  fire-resisting  ptones  are  known  in  the  tr.ade, 
of  which,  as  suitable  for  staircases.  I  mav  mention 
the  liver  rock  from  the  Craigleith,  West  Plean,  and 
Corsehill  quarries  ;  also  the  thick  low  non-laminated 
beds  of  the  Bruaton,  Minera,  Ruabon,  Darley, 
Swales  Newton,  Hayshaw  Moor,  Finsdale,  Oldarme, 
and  Spinkwell  quarries.  Others  might  be  enumerated, 
but  above  will  suffice.  If  the  object  of  the  querist  is 
to  obtain  a  fire-resisting  staircase  simply,  any  of  the 
foregoing  will  suit  his  purpose,  provided  he  selects 
them  free  from  lamina  or  bituminous  matter,  as  in 
many  of  the  quarries  mentioned  beds  of  stone  occa- 
sionally occur  containing  bituminous  and  other 
deleterious  matter,  rendering  it  necessary,  so  as  to 
insure  a  perfectly  fire-resisting  material,  that  it 
should  be  carefully  and  intelligently  selected.— 
Samuel  Tbickett. 

[5461.]  —  Stamped  Agreements.- It  is  not 
necessary  to  stamp  the  plans  when  the  contract  is 
stamped.  The  plan  I  have  usually  adopted  is  to  refer 
to  the  plans  as  part  of  the  contract,  and  to  enu 
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We  should  like  to  know  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  that  unique  structure  by  Inigo  Jones, 
known  as  Buckingham  Gate,  at  the  bottom  of 
Buckingham-street  ?  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  into  whose  newly  laid-out  grounds, 
facing  the  Embankment,  it  projects.  No  one, 
however,  seems  to  take  any  pride  in  it — neither 
the  tenants  of  the  houses,  who  have  the  right 
of  access,  nor  the  Board — and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  gateway  is  half  filled  up  with 
rubbish.  Viewed  from  the  gardens  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  neglected  dust-bin.  The  bases  of 
the  columns  are  buried,  and  one  can  only  see 
the  upper  part  of  the  gate.  If  the  gate  is 
worth  preservation  it  should  certainly  be  kept 
in  decent  order,  and  the  old  broken  iron  railing 
mended  on  the  garden  side.  A  motion  on  the 
subject  is,  we  believe,  to  be  brought  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to-day,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  will  be  put  an  end  to.  By  the  way,  we 
notice  that  the  keystone  of  the  centre  arch  has 
dropped  several  inches,  and  a  vertical  fracture 
occurs  right  through  the  pediment. 

Since  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the  obelisk 
was  fairly  poised  on  its  true  centre,  it  has  been 
raised  3ft.,  certain  matters  which  it  had  been 
proposed  to  attend  to  before  lifting  it  further 
having  been  postponed  for  a  short  time.  Mean- 
while, the  ingenious  artisans  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  have  been  busily  carrying 
out  Major  Festing's  instructions  with  a  view  to 
making  a  full-sized  plaster  cast  of  the  monu- 
ment for  the  national  collection.  Mr.  Bullen, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  iluseum  to  India  eight 
years  ago  to  take  a  similar  cast  of  the  famous 
"Sanchi  Tope  gateway,  is  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions. Already  several  scores  of  moulds  have 
been  secured.  The  whole  of  them  are  in  plaster. 


rate  them  by  letter  or  number  :  also  to  write  on  each  ti,„„_.i,,.    'c  t„i.ino-  them  in  gelatine  havine 

drawing  a  note  referring  to  the  contract  or  agree-    all  thought  ot  taking  them  in  geiai  ne  uaving 


drawing  a  note  referring 
ment.-G.  H. 


been  very  soon  abandoned  on  account  of  the 


[5462.1-Copying  Mouldings.-"  A  Manual  of    heat  ot  the  weather,  which  caused  the 
L..  .    ,-.     .,.  'g^„  j^y  p_  ^    p^,gy_  M-A.),  has  a  '         "-  ="  "'-'■   — *— "'   *"   *"''°  °"  """ 


oulds 


Gothic  Mould:    „       ,  .  ... 

chapter  on  the  way  "of  copying  mouldings. 
The  best  way  is  by  inserting  the  paper  in  a  loose 
joint,  and  tracing  the  outline.  This,  however,  is 
only  available  in  ruined  buildings.  2.  The  leaden 
tape :  A  thin  ribbon  of  this  metal,  about  a  yard  in 
length,  by  being  manipulated  and  impressed  upon 
the  mouldings,  obtains  their  exact  shape.  Carefully 
remove,  place  upon  the  paper,  and  trace.  In  deeply 
undercut  mouldings  merely  carry  the  tape  across 
necks  of  hollow-^,  and  measure  depth  and  breadth. 
In  ruined  buildings  the  tape  may  be  manipulated 
into  a  portion  of  a  moulding  which  is  entire,  and 
afterwards  drawn  upwards  or  downwards  till  it  finds 
an  exit  at  a  broken  place.  3.  After  mentioning  the 
cymagraph,  the  author  says  :— (4)  Another,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes,  much  the  best  and  simplest  way, 
is  to  copy  hy  the  eye  alone,  adding  the  measurements 
of  each  face.  If  "the  particular  measurements  of 
each  member  are  required,  they  should  be  given  in 
respect  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  plane.  Notice 
carefully  whether  the  bowtells  and  fillets  coincide 
with  either  the  wall,  soffit,  or  chamfer  planes. 
Several  diagrams  are  given  in  Paley's  book,  which 
leave  nothing  but  practice  necessary  to  enable  a 
person  to  copy  mouldings  with  ease  and  exactitude. 
An  answer  to  a  similar  question  was  given  at  p.  306 
of  last  volume.— C.  P.  Edwaeds. 

[5463.]  —  Light.  —  If  A's  light  has  been  so 
diminished  that  he  is  inconvenienced  therefrom,  he 
has  a  remedy  at  law,  and  can  restrain  B  from  build- 
ing too  high.  A.  however,  must  prove  obstruction 
of  hght  to  which  he  has  been  entitled  for  20  years,— 

SUKVEYOK. 

[5465.J— Construction  of  Roof.— Much  depends 
on  the  style  of  building ;  but  the  strongest  and 
probably  the  cheapest  roof  for  a  room  20ft.  span  is 
one  framed  with  principals  and  cross-braces,  the 
latter  starting  from  the  feet  of  principals,  and 
strapped  or  bolted  at  the  ends.  Another  form  of 
root,  when  the  walls  are  thick,  is  a  collar  roof,  with 
upright  or  wall  stmts  ;  but  the  principals  should  be 
thick— about  9in.  at  the  bottom.— G.  H.  G. 

[5458.]— Waterproof  Covering.— I  should  advise 
"  Jink  "  to  lay  a  thin  layer  of  concrete  over  the  fiags, 
or  to  cover  the  same  with  a  lin.  coating  of  asphalte. 
Cement  might  be  used  instead,  but  it  is  apt  to  peel 
off,  and  wonld  not  make  so  watertight  a  covering 
— Aechitectus. 


between  VUliers-street  and  Surry-street.  This 
new  approach  would  offer  an  available  avenue 
about  midway  between  these  two  widely- 
separated  accesses,  and  would  effect  a  much- 
needed  improvement. 

Feom  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  South 
Kensington,  we  have  received  the  following 
list  of  candidates  successful  in  the  competition 
for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships,  1S78 :  — 
Thomas  Mather,  21,  pattern  maker,  theoretical, 
1,112  marks ;  practical,  662 ;  total,  1,774. 
William  Groves,  20,  mechanical  engineer, 
Crewe,  theoretical,  976  ;  practical,  780 ;  total, 
1,756.  William  H.  Tozer,  21,  engine  fitter, 
Exeter,  theoretical,  80.3  ;  practical,  950 ;  total, 
1,753.  Zachary  H.  Kingdon,  21,  mechanical 
engineer,  Manchester,  theoretical,  961 ;  prac- 
tical, 751 ;  total,  1,702.  Thomas  Duckworth, 
21,  marine  engineer,  Liverpool,  theoretical, 
1.372;  practical,  269  ;  total,  1.641.  Joseph  E. 
Needham,  21,  pattern  maker,  Oldham,  theo- 
retical, 1,292  ;  practical,  101  ;  total,  1,393.  Mr. 
Duckworth  is  the  son  ot  the  late  Robert  Duck- 
worth, architect,  ot  Liverpool,  and  is  employed 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Mylchreest, 
marine  engineers,  architects,  and  surveyors,  of 
the  same  town.  Mr.  D.  A .  Quiggin,  son  of  the 
surveyor  at  Liverpool  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  employed  in  the  ofiice  of  Laird  Brothers, 
has  taken  prizes  ot  ^£40  for  extra  work,  and  a 
royal  exhibition  ot  d£50. 

Messes.  Jones  and  Willis  have  just  intro- 
duced a  new  paraffin  lamp  called  the  "  Triplex," 
or  "  Hesperus  Star,"  which  is  the  most  power- 
ful we  have  seen.  It  has  three  wicks  arranged 
in  a  triangular  form,  and  whUe  the  light  it 
gives  is  equal  to  that  of  45  sperm  candles  it 
only  buras  a  pint  of  oil  in  five  hours,  being 
less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  than 
is  consumed  by  any  other  lamp  we  know  ot. 
Architects  and  others,  who  have  had  to  intro- 
duce paraffin  lamps  in  country  churches  and 
other  buildings  where  gas  could  not  be  used, 
wQl  at  once  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
burner  which  will  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
half  the  usual  number  ot  fittings.  Four  of  the 
triples  lamps  will  give  nearly  as  much  light  as 
eight  duplex  lamps— thus  only  a  tour-armed 
pendant  is  required  instead  of  one  with  eight 


made  in  that  material  to  take  au  unconscion- 
able  time  in  setting.  For  the  present,  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  to  the  pyramidion  and  .^^^^^  .,>ju...^  .....^^  ^.   ^-. »- 

the  portion  of  the  shaft  above  the  iron  sheath-    ^  ^^^  the  trouble  of  trimming  and  filling 

ing  or  jacket.     The  waist,  and_  the  section  ot  .  ,      „      domestic  use  as  a 


The  parish  chorch  of  Granston,  Pembrokeshire, 
was  re-opened  on  the  4th  ult.,  after  restoration 
(which  almost  amounted  to  a  rebuilding)  from  the 
plans,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lmgen  Barker,  ot  London,  Hereford,  and  Tenby. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  S.  and 
J.  Lloyd,  of  Dark-street,  Haverfordwest. 


g  or  jacket, 

the  obelisk  below  the  jacket,  will  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  inauguration. 

The  new  bridge  which  has  been  erected  over 
the  Regent's  Canal  at  the  north-east  corner  ot 
Regent's-park,  opposite  Gloucester.gate,  and 
near  the  York  and  Albany,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  by  the  Duke  ot  Cambridge.  It  is  ot 
iron,  and  has  upon  the  four  chief  pedestals, 
massive  wrought  lamp  standards  of  real 
bronze.  The  standards  are  all  but  concealed 
by  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  blossom  modelled 
in  cast  and  wrought  bronze  from  acanthus  and 
lily.  At  each  angle  are  acanthus  "  vines," 
wi'th  fluted  stems  and  long  cleft  leaves,  which 
clasp  the  springing  of  the  globular  lamps. 
Upon  the  bridge  is  a  fountain,  cast  in  bronze,  i 
from  a  design  by  the  late  Joseph  Durham, 
A.R.A.  The  subject,  "Sunshine,"  is  a  young 
Eni'lish  peasant  girl  gazing  on  a  distant  object 
with  hand  uplifted  to  shield  her  eyes  from 
glare,  while  her  pitcher  is  filling  at  the  spring. 
The  bridge  has  been  designed  by,  .and  the  acces- 
sories p'oduced  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  W.  Booth-Scott,  engineer  to  the  parish  ot 
St.  Pancras. 

Wateuloo-bkidge  will  shortly  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  Strand  is  already  dangerously 
overcrowded  at  the  point  where  the  bridge 
traffic  converges;  but  the  present  perils  and  in- 
conveniences will  be  increased  tenfold  so  soon 
as  the  tolls  are  abolished.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Times  repeats  a  suggestion  which  we  made 
long  ago,  that  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  a 
seuu-circus  could  be  constructed  on  the  south 
side  ot  the  Strand,  and  an  outlet  provided  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Wellington-street 
thrcuch  the  new  and  unfinished  street  in  the 
Savoy^on  to  the  Embankment.  The  property 
touched  by  this  vast  improvement  is  of  small 
value  and  is  partially  occupied,  while  most  ot 
the  vacant  land  needed  tor  the  purpose  has  been 


four  lamps  is  saved.  For  domestic 
table  lamp  the  "  Triplex  "  will  certainly  find 
favour.  The  heat  given  off  only  increases  the 
surrounding  temperature  1  per  hour  ;  this  tact 
was  proved  by  an  experiment  conducted  in 
July,  when  the  shade  temperature  was  75°. 


CHIPS. 
A  new  dock  at  Newport  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day. The  new  dry  dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
keel-box  will  attain  a  maximum  of  20tt.,  the 
minimum  being  ISft.  The  entrance  is  50tt  wide, 
while  the  dock  itself  is  some  56ft.  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  74ft.  at  the  top.  It  has  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  C.E. 

Brampton  Church,  Huntingdon,  was  re-opened 
on  the  25tk  ult.,  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of 
.£2,500. 

It  is  said  that  some  specimens  ot  painting  on  tile, 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  by  competitors  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dome,  have  caused  a  little  hesitation  in  the  minds  of 
that  body  concerning  their  intention  of  adorning  the 
structure  with  mosaic. 

The  Society  of  Engineers  will  visit  the  New  Law 
Courts  and  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Pontifex  and  Wood,  in  Shoe-lane,  and  ot  Messrs. 
S.  Owens  and  Co.,  in  Whitefriars-street,  on  Tuesday 
next- 

*** 
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NATIONAL    COMPETITION    DRAW- 
INGS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

THIS  yeai-  an  unusual  number  of  good 
drawings  are  on  view  at  tlie  South 
Kensington  Galleries  ;  some  of  great  merit, 
■while  the  larger  portion  of  them  display 
considorable  care  in  execution.  Blooms- 
bury,  Westminster,  the  City  and  Spital- 
fields,  Lambeth,  Kensington,  and  West 
London  Schools  are  represented  creditably 
in  the  prize  list,  while  from  the  provinces, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Lincoln,  Shef- 
field, Stoke-on-Trent,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Brighton.  Halifax,  and  Lincoln  figure  con- 
spicuously. In  the  oil-colour  subjects, 
which  we  may  take  first,  Brighton,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Birmingham  can-y  off  the  lead- 
ing prizes,  though  there  are  many  contri- 
butions from  other  towns  that  follow  closely 
in  artistic  qualities.  Last  year  the  gold 
medals  in  this  branch  fell  to  Lincoln  and 
Portsmouth;  this  time  Brighton  wins  a 
gold  medal,  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Grace,  to 
whom  also  falls  the  Princess  of  Wales 
scholarship.  The  group  in  oils  is  simple  in 
arrangement,  and  the  merit  is  undoubtedly  a 
material  one  in  nearly  all  these  exhibitions. 
Well-arranged  groups  are  certainly  the 
exception,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  if 
the  teachers  of  our  art  schools  were  to 
pay  more  attention  to  outline  and  com- 
position, we  should  have  still  better  results. 
Miss  Grace's  group  consists  of  a  plate  of 
grapes  loosely  thrown  upon  a  plate,  a  bright 
green  vase  and  a  bronze  jug,  set  off  by  a 
light  background — a  bas-relief  with  Assy- 
rian figin'es.  The  vase  and  ewer  are 
happily  placed  one  before  the  other,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  fruit  and  the  dark 
rich  green  vase  as  the  main  points  of 
interest,  the  drapery  and  coloured  matting 
uniting  the  whole  well  together.  G.  M. 
Winkles,  of  Birmingham,  gains  a  silver 
medal  for  a  richly  carved  goblet  boldly 
drawn,  though  less  happily  grouped,  and 
Mr.  Nathl.  H.  T.  Baird,  Edinburgh,  for  a 
pleasing  group.  Bronze  medals  are  awarded 
to  A.  M.  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  and  to 
Henry  Bon-ows,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for 
groups,  the  latter's  being  well  arranged. 
There  are  many  other  oil  groups  in  this 
class  that  sti-ike  us,  and  we  make  mention 
of  a  few  that  seem  to  contest  in  points  of 
art-value  the  prize  designs.  A  gi-oup  with 
a  pheasant,  a  jar,  and  some  holly,  by 
Ch;u-lotte  Corbett,  Worcester  ;  a  geranium 
in  pot,  from  the  City  and  Spitalfields  ;  a 
fruit  piece,  by  Florence  S.  Heather,  Man- 
chester; groups  by  Catherine  M.  Wood, 
Bloomsbury;  Mrs.  Brook.  Lincoln  (bronze 
medal);  Anne  Hastling,  Manchester ;  Mary 
W.  Moore,  Preston  ;  Mai-y  E.  Eraser,  Ken- 
sington ;  Marian  Reeves,  Birkenhead  ;  and 
Ann  Baker,  are  all  creditable  performances 
in  respect  of  composition,  vigorous  hand- 
ling, solidrty,  and  good  colour.  Ellen  M. 
Stanley,  Birmingham,  takes  a  bronze  medal 
for  a  pleasing  oil  group.  It  will  be  noticed 
from  this  list  that  the  lady  artists  have 
distinguished  themselves  this  year  in  the 
oil  subjects,  and  we  may  observe,  generally, 
a  larger  proportion  of  good  works  from 
female  students  than  we  have  seen  of  late 
years.  One  of  these  oil  groups  strikes  us 
for  the  pleasing  blending  of  colour  of  the 
objects,  two  oranges  on  a  blue  china  plate, 
with  a  green  jar  at  the  side,  and  the  artist 
(Mrs.  Brook,  Lincoln),  it  appears  to  us, 
ought  to  have  taken  a  silver  instead  of  a 
bronze  medal.  Bronze  medals  have  also 
been  awarded  to  Geo.  Bathgate.  Edinburgh, 
G.  M.  Heaton,  Leicester,  and  EUen  Levett, 
Ipswich. 


Turning  to  the  water-oolo\u-  groups. 
Margaret  Haseler,  Birmingham,  wins  a 
silver  medal.  The  subject,  red  earthenware 
jars  and  shell,  a  good  group  in  colour, 
though  it  is  hardly  so  good  in  outline  and 
colour  as  another  by  Thomas  Alison,  Edin- 
burgh, which  goes  unrewarded.  Arthur  E. 
Motfat,  Edinl'urgh,  also  carries  away  a 
silver  medal  in  this  class.  Bronze  medal.s 
have  been  distributed  to  Emma  H.  Barnett, 
Birkenhead ;  John  Gamon,  Sunderland  ; 
Annie  Hastling,  Manchester ;  and  Kate  M. 
Whitley,  Leicester.  Among  the  water- 
colour  sketches  we  notice  two  pleasing 
landscapes — one  of  St.  Cross  and  the  other 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near  Winchester — by 
M'Padden,  Southauipton,  to  which  no 
prize  is  rewarded.  For  examples  of  good 
grouping  andcolour  the  subjects  by  Marian 
Reeves,  of  Birkenhead,  and  Oliver  Baker. 
Birmingham,  are  noticeable.  The  oak 
staircase  by  the  last  named  is  cleverly 
drawn  in  oil.  In  this  category  we  must 
mention  some  excellent  copies  from  nature. 
Flower  painting  is  well  represented.  We 
note  Miss  McLeod's  (Manchester  R.  I.) 
charming  renderings,  which  have  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Taking  the  architectural  subjects  next, 
we  notice  many  very  excellent  studies  in 
points  of  execution,  detail  and  f^icility 
of  expression,  though  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  fundamental  principles  of  good  design 
are  absent.  Ostentatious  display  of  power 
of  manipulation  and  florid  style  are  abundant 
in  nearly  every  work  of  this  class  of 
study.  The  gold  medal  this  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  A.  Stamp,  of  Not- 
tingham, for  a  design  for  a  memoiial 
church.  The  composition  has  many  good 
features  ;  the  treatment  of  tower  and  spire 
is  pleasing  in  proportion  and  outline  ;  the 
octagon  stage,  with  its  buttress  angles,  is  a 
clever  transition  between  the  two,  though 
not  original ;  but  the  planning  of  the 
chancel  and  choir  is  defective.  The  per- 
spective drawing  in  line  is  wanting  in  pre- 
cision, and  the  elevations  are  by  far  the 
best.  Samuel  P.  Pick,  Leicester,  takes  the 
silver  medal  for  a  similar  subject.  The 
drawings  are  in  ink  line  and  shaded,  and 
display  some  considerable  knowledge  of 
style.  The  gable  front  and  the  octagon- 
terminated  tower  exhibit  many  good  points 
of  detail,  though  the  lantern  looks  rather 
stumpy.  The  detail  is  well  drawn.  We 
note  another  design  by  F.  Ball,  Notting- 
ham, and  another  by  J.  T.  Henson,  of  the 
same  town,  showing  a  gabled  aisle  and  a 
central  tower  and  spire,  with  arched  but- 
tresses springing  from  the  eight  angles  of 
octagon — a  ciu-ious  and  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing feature.  The  design  has  the  fault  of 
being  too  florid,  but  the  drawings  are  com- 
mendable. A  design  for  a  country  man- 
sion, by  G.  Ransome,  of  South  Kensington, 
is  a  neatly  shaded  India-ink  design  in 
French  Renaissance,  worthy  of  a  medal. 
The  elevations  are  carefully  drawn  and 
shaded,  but  the  design  cannot  be  called  an 
original  treatment.  A  design  for  School  of 
Art  and  Science  Buildings,  by  A.  Marshall, 
Notts,  has  deservedly  won  a  bronze  medal. 
The  drawings  in  ink  line  exhibit  a  German 
Gothic  style.  The  building  is  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  front  elevation,  with  a 
lofty  central  tower,  but  the  plan  is  not 
economical,  though  it  displays  abUity. 
South  Kensington  contributes  some  good 
drawings.  An  honorary  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  D.  Anderson  for  a  country 
residence,  in  which  a  half-timbered  and  red 
brick  treatment  in  an  old  English  Gothic 
style  is  adopted.  The  detail  displays  a 
knowledge  of  style.  Henry  Farncombe 
receives  a  bronze  medal  for  a  cleverly  drawn 
series  of  elevations  in  a  similar  style,  good 
in  detail,  but  with  heavy  chimney  tops. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Watson  also  receives  a  like 
honorarium  for  weU-di-awn  elevations,  but 
too  broken  with  gables  in  front.     We  note 


aiKithrr  dct;igii  by  G.  W.  Harl.y  (liook 
prize),  but  it  is  evident  all  the  students 
have  followed  the  same  instructions,  and 
the  plans  are  the  least  satisfactory  pai-t  of 
the  work.  A  gold  medal  (honorary  award) 
has  been  bestowed  upon  R.  H.  A.  Willis  for 
a  drawing  of  interior  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  from  measurement,  and  we  notice  one 
or  two  others  among  the  honorary  awards. 
We  find  one  or  two  clever  ink  drawings  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  Building  News. 
Thus,  "  J'Espcre,"  a  well-known  contri- 
butor to  our  "  Building  News  Designing 
Club,"  sends  his  designs  for  an  "  Oriel," 
a  "Street  frontage  with  mezzanine,"  a 
"  Country  house  porch,"  and  wall  paper  and 
dining-room  decoration,  some  of  which  have 
been  publislied  in  our  pages. 

In  decorative  design  we  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  good  works.  Thus,  designs  to  fill 
spaces  in  colour  display  some  clever  com- 
binations of  tint.  We  note  the  works 
specially  of  J.  Butler,  H.  Oakh'y,  Thomas 
Suiedley,  H.  H.  Hitching,  and  M.  Ramsden, 
all  of  Nottingham,  who  have  received  book 
l^rizes.  Nottingham  this  year,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  stands  veiy  high  in  decora- 
tive design.  For  tile  designs  Walter  Dunn, 
Westminster,  Hyde-place,  carries  a  silver 
medal  for  some  clever  tile  patterns  of  con- 
ventional foliage  aiTanged  on  a  hexagonal 
basis.  The  colours  are  pleasing  and  low- 
toned.  A  bronze  medal  has  also  been  given 
for  a  Roman  tesselated  pavement  found 
near  Old  Jewiy  Wall,  Leicester.  A 
majolica  moulded  panel,  by  F.  Marriott, 
Coalbrookdale,  wins  a  silver  medal,  and  we 
pass  some  others  of  merit.  Wall  papers 
and  decoration  as  usual  receive  a  large 
amount  of  study.  Thus  there  are  some 
excellent  designs  contributed  by  Caroline 
Armstrong,  of  Kensington,  for  the  side  of 
a  room ;  the  design,  Italian  Renaissance  in 
style,  is  refined  and  harmonious  in  colour 
of  light  shades,  and  the  wall  is  relieved  by 
Ionic  pilasters  gilded,  with  figures  of  boys 
with  wreaths  in  a  deep  cove.  A  bronze 
medal  is  awarded.  Another  prize  (book) 
is  given  to  A.  Nicholas  for  an  over  florid 
rococo  treatment  in  majolica  and  painted 
tile,  but  the  proportions  are  bad.  and  the 
detail  coarse  and  vulgar.  A.  Marshall, 
Notts,  also  sends  a  design.  M.  J.  Dicks, 
Northampton,  takes  a  prize  for  a  wall  paper 
of  pleasing  design,  and  the  colour  harmony 
has  been  well  studied.  Delicate  flowers 
mix  with  the  foliage,  and  the  surface  is  well 
covered.  G.  H.  Rawlings,  Salisbury,  and 
W.  Bullock,  Macclesfield  (book  prize),  also 
send  clever  studies.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  dark  blue  ground,  relieved  by  foliage  of 
large  green  leaves  and  fruit,  but  the  design 
is  heavy  if  rich.  J.  H.  Chambers,  Halifax, 
wins  a  book  prize  for  a  pleasing  quiet  wall 
pattern,  flatly  treated  and  conventional. 

Metal  work  is  represented  in  a  few- 
designs,  but  there  is  only  one  that  is  fairly 
entitled  to  a  medal.  The  siher  medal  has 
been  given  to  W.  Scholar,  of  Westminster, 
St.  Mary's,  for  some  gates,  in  the  general 
ornamentation,  of  which  the  material  has 
been  cleverly  considered.  The  bronze  medal 
is  bestowed  for  a  similar  subject  on  C.  E. 
Goodfellow,  whose  design  is  also  indicative 
of  metal  treatment,  but  rather  overdone  in 
the  panel,  and  the  gate  lacks  a  deeper 
bottom  rail.  W.  Gething,  Kidderminster, 
shows  the  framing  to  support  gate,  but  the 
ornamentation  seriously  contravenes,  and 
is  too  profuse.  Some  designs  are  certainly 
copies  of  Sii-  G.  Scott's  work,  others  are 
taken,  with  little  modification,  from  Mao 
farlaue's  catalogue,  as,  for  instance,  two 
from  Belfast,  overloaded  and  florid  in  style. 

For  textile  fabrics  the  designs  are  not, 
perhaps,  up  to  the  mark,  but  there  are  a 
few  excellent  specimens.  Thus,  for  Wilton 
cai-pets,  we  see  one  with  oak  leaves  and 
berries  in  two  or  three  shades  on  a  green 
ground  with  border,  but  not  rewarded  ; 
another,  by  A.    Turner,    Salisbury    (boot 
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prize),  has  a  clever  comtiuation  of  colour. 
Bronze  medals  are  given  to  some  rich 
designs — one  to  S.  Pendlebury,  Warrington, 
for  a  very  geometrical  and  angnlar-looking 
pattern,  and  to  another  rich  though  over 
red  design.  A.  J.  Sewell  sends  a  clever 
design  for  silk  tapestry,  chocolate  and  blue 
leafage  on  a  black  ground,  relieved  by 
flowers  with  white  centres.  For  muslins 
E.  Kei-r,  Dublin,  gets  the  silver  medal  for 
chintz,  and  W.  G.  Thomas,  Westminster, 
for  muslin — design,  Pompeian  pattern.  For 
lace  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  Annie 
Teomans,  Sheffield,  for  a  handkerchief 
border — a  bold  and  lace-like  pattern ; 
another  to  J,  M.  Carr,  Nottingham,  for  a 
design  for  lace  curtain.  While  admiring 
the  intricacy  and  beauty  of  pattern  in  the 
border,  we  are  obliged  to  say  it  lacks  much 
in  a  predominant  principle.  A  silver  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  F.  Baker,  Notts,  for  a 
lace  curtain,  in  which  the  drawing  is  better ; 
and  also  to  S.  Smith,  Notts.  J.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  same  town,  receives  a  bronze  medal 
for  a  rich  design ;  F.  H.  Dobles  has  no  prize, 
though  ho  deserves  one;  and  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  rich  shawl  pattern  has  been 
awarded  to  H,  Horsefield,  Notts. 

Keramic  art  does  not  seem  to  have  called 
forth  much  effort.  The  gold  medal,  how- 
ever, has  well  fallen  to  G.  F.  Catchpole 
(Westminster,  Hyde-place),  for  a  set  of  8 
designs  for  engraved  glass  vases.  The  out- 
line and  ornamentation  are  exceedingly 
graceful  and  recherches,  of  Etruscan  feel- 
ing ;  the  claret  ,iugs  are  particularly  pleas- 
ing in  form.  The  same  author  takes  a 
silver  medal  for  some  designs  for  tea  service. 
The  forms  of  cups  are  graceful,  and  the 
ornament  appropriate,  the  colours  being 
rich  yet  delicate.  Mary  Denley  ( silver  m  cdal- 
list)  sends  some  capital  designs  for  china. 
We  notice  jjarticularly  a  china  plaque, 
unique  in  design,  and  pleasing  in  contrast 
of  colour,  but  the  buff  colour  vase  took  our 
fancy  still  more.  Both  in  outline  and 
colour — blue  on  the  buff  ground  of  the 
ware — and  the  conventional  ornament  and 
panel-treated  border,  there  is  considerable 
ability  displayed.  A  bronze  medal  has 
been  given  to  M.  S.  Strong,  Notts,  for  a 
dish  and  cover,  delicately  executed,  with 
natural  foliage  and  flowers. 

Ceiling  decoration  is  shown  by  designs 
sent  in  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plasterers.  These  display  much  labour. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  a  book  prize  could 
have  been  awarded  to  one  of  these  the 
panels  of  which  have  huge  figures  of  mer- 
maids and  dolphins  in  exceedingly  vulgar 
taste,  while  one  or  two  other  designs  are 
better.  The  silver  medal  is  given  to  a  well- 
drawn  and  designed  ceiling  in  compart- 
ments, filled  with  delicate  Renaissance 
ornamentation.  There  is  much  '•efiuement 
in  the  work,  but  the  divisions  at  the  ends 
are  doubtf  al.  The  author  is  C.  E.  Wilson, 
Sheffield.  We  are  glad  to  find  this  com- 
pany encouraging  correct  principles  of 
plaster  decoration,  and  some  of  the  attempts 
show  very  clearly  that  the  taste  of  the 
decorative  artist  in  this  material  is  some- 
what behind.  We  can  only  mention  a  few 
well-executed  and  coloured  drawings  from 
meastirement  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook, 
and  St.  Paul's  north  porch.  The  gold 
medal  falls  to  R.  H.  A.  Willis  for  the 
former.  The  sepia  drawings,  and  the  prize 
drawings  from  the  antique,  we  may  refer  to 
another  time. 


THE  LOAN   COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ART  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
T^HIS  collection  well  bears  out  its  desig- 
nation — "  L'EspositionHistorique."  It 
embraces     specimens    from     the    earliest 
period  in  which  the   works  of    man  have 
been    found,    through     the    early    Gallic, 


ancient  Assyrian  and  Greek,  the  Roman 
and  Medieval  times,  to  the  last  century — 
and  a  most  interesting,  valuable,  and  beauti- 
ful assemblage  is  the  result.  But,  alas  ! 
there  is  no  catalogue.  Such  a  collection 
without  a  catalogue  is  worse  and  more 
tantalising  than  a  book  of  reference  without 
an  index.  Nor  is  this  all — in  scarcely  any 
case  is  there  any  description  attached  to  the 
object  exhibited,  and  yet  the  common  people 
who  crowd  the  galleries  seem  to  take  great 
interest  in  them  as  works  of  art.  There 
are  ten  sections  : — (1)  Prehistoric  Art  and 
Gallic  Antiquities  ;  (2)  Sculpture — Antique, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissant ;  (3)  Coins ;  (4) 
China  and  Pottery ;  (5)  Manuscripts,  Draw- 
ings, Books,  and  Bookbinding ;  (6)  Arms 
and  Armour;  (7)  Goldsmiths' Work,  Ivories, 
Crystals,  and  Bijouterie ;  (8)  Furniture  and 
Tapestry;  (9)  Musical  Instruments;  (10) 
Ethnography.  The  Historical  Exhibition 
of  Ancient  Art,  about  which  we  purpose  to 
write,  occupies  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Trocadero.  It  is  just  such  a  collection  as 
might  be  selected  from  one  of  the  huge 
museums  of  Europe,  and  which,  if  properly 
described  and  catalogued,  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  students  of  the  history  of  art. 
As  might  be  expected,  considering  the  great 
interest  taken  in  France  in  prehistoric  man, 
the  collection  of  stone  arms  and  implements 
is  very  extensive  and  complete,  being  drawn 
from  the  cabinets  of  MM.  E.  Fourdrinier, 
Morel,  Dnmoutier,  Du  Pare,  E.  D'Arcy, 
Raoul  Guerin,  and  consist  of  specimens 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
Montiere,  Thenne,  St.  Acheul,&c. — from  the 
modest  flint  flakes  to  the  beautiful  highly 
finished  and  polished  specimens  which 
probably  were  contemporary  with  much  of 
the  bronze.  Among  other  interesting  ob- 
jects are  a  number  of  whorls,  with  a  hole 
through  the  centre  very  similar  to  those 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  which  were, 
no  doubt,  used  in  spinning.  Very  few 
things  connecting  man  with  the  earlier  times 
are  more  connncing  than  the  scratched 
representations  of  prehistoric  animals 
which  are  occasionally  found  on  bone  and 
stone  implements.  A  pretty  complete 
set  of  these  primitive  engravings  has  been 
faithfully  repi-oduced  upon  a  highly-polished 
gelatinous  surface,  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
moi-e  plainly  than  on  the  originals. 

The  period  following  of  bronze  and  other 
metal  is  very  richly  illustrated  from  public 
and  private  sources.  We  have  all  sorts  of 
iron  tools,  some  partly  of  the  one  metal, 
partly  of  the  other — armilla;,  fibulifi,  knives, 
swords,  spears,  and  articles  for  domestic 
use.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  than  the  case  shown  by 
M.  Fourdrinier,  in  which  lie  the  whole  con- 
tents of  a  tomb  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  were  found.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  double  bui-ial,  the  earliest  body 
having  been  cremated  and  put  into  a  rough 
hand-made  urn,  which  stands  at  the  right 
foot  of  the  skeleton  of  the  warrior,  still  in 
great  perfection,  who  was  placed  in  state  on 
his  back,  having  a  huge  circular  shield  on 
either  side,  sunk  into  the  ground  edgeways, 
ready  to  his  hand  on  either  side.  The  iron 
rims  and  iron  and  bronze  handles  and 
bosses  were  found  iiisif !(,  as  also  his  helmet. 
The  shield  itself — probably  made  of  hides 
and  wood — had  entirely  perished.  The 
helmet,  of  a  conical  shape,  shows  a  high 
degree  of  skill.  It  was  richly  gilt  and  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  being  set  with  some 
sort  of  stones — probably  garnets.  The 
workmanship  reminds  one  of  the  fine  British 
shields  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Thames,  fine  specimens  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  there  was  another  in  the 
Merrick  Armoury.  M.  Morel  has  dis- 
covered several  similar  fragments.  Some 
of  the  bosses  of  shields  in  his  case,  which 
contains  many  fine  examples,  are  as  fresh  as 
new,  and  actually  still  bear  a  good  polish. 
The  case  full  of  bronze  arms  belonging  to 


M.  Dziazynski  illustrate  the  early  state  of 
civilisation  in  Poland.  In  the  same  room, 
against  the  wall,  may  be  seou  a  large  num- 
ber of  ex  voto  silver  orna,ments  belonging 
to  M.  Faure.  They  are  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  England,  made  of  thin  plates  with 
patterns  and  occasionally  figures  stamped. 
The  most  extraordinary  articles  of  this 
description  are  a  number  of  thin  bronze 
plates,  which  were  discovered  at  Dodona.on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  oracle,  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  some  letters  being  formed 
of  dots  pierced  through  the  metal.  A  full 
accour^  of  the  important  discoveries  made 
by  M.  Carapanos  has  been  published  under 
the  title,  "  Dodone  et  ses  Ruines."  There 
are  many  other  rare  bronze  items  with  in- 
scriptions, among  which  are  several  Heliast 
tickets  for  voting  in  the  assemblies. 

Of  Gallic  pottery  there  is  a  great  quantity, 
not  so  rude  as  British,  but  similar  in  design 
and  mode  of  manufacture. 

Two  cases  of  articles  belonging  to  the 
earlier  Gallic  period  deserve  notice  and 
stud}- — one  contains  gold  work  found  at 
Buda-Pesth,  in  Hungary,  very  valuable 
in  every  way.  The  art  had  ai'rived  at 
a  'considerable  degree  of  progress  when 
some  of  these  fine  ornaments  were  made. 
One  torque,  with  elaborate  ends,  was  made 
of  four  square  bars  of  gold,  fastened  at  the 
ends,  then  twisted.  It  is  not  a  little  curiotts 
that  this  same  process  was  practised  by 
ironworkers  as  late  as  the  15th  century. 
There  was  an  example  in  old  Hackney 
Church  till  a  few  years  ago.  Thei-e  are 
also  some  pieces  made  of  thin  plates  with 
good  ornaments  beaten  up,  consisting  of 
circles,  dots,  lines,  and  bead  work,  and 
spiral  terminations  cut  correctly  out  of 
thick  plate.  The  other  case  belonging 
to  M.  and  Mdlle.  Fillon,  contains  some  of 
the  very  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen. 
Many  of  the  fibulas  and  plates  are  decorated 
with  doisonnee  paste  or  enamel — in  some 
instances  the  interstices  being  filled  in 
with  flat  cut  stones  instead  of  the  compo- 
sition. One  or  two  of  the  torques  and 
armilliie  are  of  great  weight.  There  is  a 
fine  gold  necklace  made  of  round  and  oblong 
beads,  with  late  gold  Roman  coins  pendent. 
A  dagger,  with  handle  and  sheath  complete, 
shows  Greek  influence  very  strongly.  It  is 
most  skilfully  cast  and  chased  up,  the 
workmanship  being  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
the  design  excellent. 

We  next  go  on  to  the  ancient  art  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
Assyria  is  represented  by  some  good  sculp- 
tures and  some  very  remarkable  chasings 
in  bronze,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  round 
the  top.  They  describe  an  expedition  of 
Salmanazar  II.  in  Syria  and  Phcenicia  in  the 
15th  year  of  his  reign.  They  are  wonder- 
fully spirited  and  perfectly  wrought — infact, 
the  Greeks  of  the  best  periods  did  not  excel 
the  Assyrians  in  the  technical  part  of  metal 
work. 

Of  Greek  art  there  is  a  perfectly  con- 
secutive series.  By  the  windows  and 
standing  about  the  rooms  we  have  some 
splendid  bronze  statues,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  the  lovely  statue  of 
Apollo,  found  at  Vaupoisson  (Aube),  be- 
longing to  the  Mnsee  de  Troyes ;  the  youth- 
ful god  stands  gracefully  beautiful,  with 
the  left  foot  slightly  drawn  back.  There  is 
another  from  theMusced'Evreux,  of  almost 
the  same  design,  but  not  so  good.  The 
Jupiter  from  this  museum  is  a  fine  work ; 
but  the  figure  called  Jupiter,  belonging  to 
the  Mus6e  de  Lyon  _  far  surpasses  it : 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of 
bronze  work,  or  on  its  perfect  modelling 
and  natural  dignified  pose,  it  is  altogether 
delightful.  There  are  rooms  full  of  exqui- 
site bronze  figures,  too  numerous  to  notice 
in  any  detail.  BI.  Carapano's  collection, 
principally  from  Dodona,  contains  among 
other  fine  things  a  very  important  bronze. 
It  is  the  principal  part  of  a  great  throne  or 
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chair  of  state,  found  in  the  niins  of  tlie 
Palace  of  Dioclesiau.  Up  the  arms  leopards 
and  other  lumting  animals  are  pursuing 
thtii*  prey ;  round  the  top  of  the  back  there 
are  beautiful  women,  in  full  relief,  and 
composite  animals,  half  satyr,  half  horse. 
It  is  in  a  case  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  room.  In  the  same  room  there  is  a 
beautiful  silver  bowl,  witli  repoussec  and 
chased  subject,  representing  Venus  attiring, 
while  a  winged  Cupid  on  either  side  holds 
the  mirror  and  other  toilet  articles.  Another 
ffrand  work  in  silver  should  bo  mentioned. 
It  is  a  splendid  tripod,  lately  discovered  in 
Hungary,  and  sent  direct  to  the  museum  by 
M.  Pulzphi,  director  of  the  museum  at 
Pesth.  It  is  very  fine,  of  ch^gant  shape, 
and  in  beautiful  condition.  The  principal 
ornament  is  an  alternation  of  animals  and 
female  heads  in  relief,  full  of  spirit  and 
beauty.  In  metal  work  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  admir.able  scries  of  col- 
lections of  coins  and  medals,  which  is 
exhaustive  in  the  exhibition  of  typical 
specimens  —  beginning  from  the  earliest 
and  rudest  Gallic  and  Roman  examples— not 
all  earliest,  however,  in  date — including 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Greek  and 
more  modern  medallic  art.  The  very  rude 
bi-onze  coinage  of  Rome,  when  the  assis 
weighed  a  full  pound  of  copper,  and  similar 
primitive  pieces,  form  a  good  contrast  with 
the  lovely  medals  and  coins  of  Syracuse 
and  other  flourishing  Greek  colonies.  What 
will  strike  all  collectors  most  is  the  beauti- 
ful condition  of  the  greater  number  of  both 
the  coins  and  medals.  An  opportunity  is 
given,  too,  of  comparing  the  finest  ancient 
work  with  some  of  the  finest  that  has  been 
done  in  Europe  during  the  last  200  years,  for 
in  the  Exhibition  buildings  a  whole  room  is 
devoted  to  the  display  of  theprincipal  med.als 
executed  for  the  Kings  and  State  at  the 
Boyal  Jlint,  with  the  original  chasings  in 
steel  that  were  prepared  for  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  now  that  the  natural  history 
collection  is  to  go  from  the  British 
Museum,  and  there  will  be  more  room,  that 
a  perfect  typical  series  of  the  coins  and 
medals  of  all  ages  will  be  set  out  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public,  and  that  the  mis- 
leading electrotype  copies  will  be  with- 
drawn. 


HASTE  m  BUILDING. 
X  AST  week  we  referred  to  the  too  com- 
-"-^  mon  practice  of  "  building  on  stilts  " — 
we  may  now  call  attention  to  an  equally 
reprehensible  practice,  indulged  in  largely 
by  speculative  builders  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  of  "  running  up  "  the  carcase  of  a 
house  with  undue  haste.  There  may  be 
some  excuse  made  for  the  endeavour  at 
this  particular  season  of  the  year — the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather  to  wit — to  get  a 
building  covered  in  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
but  there  is  no  kind  of  explanation  that 
■will  justify  that  extreme  and  reckless  build- 
ing of  which  we  lately  had  an  instance  at 
Hiickney.  Within  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
"  Elephant  and  Castle "  may  bo  seen  a 
brand-new  front,  cornice  high,  which  ten 
days  ago  had  not  even  been  commenced, 
and  such  instances  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  on  new  building  estates.  Those 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
mystery  of  the  building  craft  know  that 
this  extreme  hurry  is  as  mvich  in  the 
interest  of  the  builder's  pocket  as  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  securing  immunity  from  wet 
weather.  The  builder  gets  a  "  draw  "  when 
the  roof  is  on,  or  a  fresh  mortgage  from  the 
mortgagee — in  the  latter  case  so  much 
■material  only  is  regarded  as  the  security 
for  the  loan,  and  there  is  every  inducement 
to  the  dishonest  tradesman  to  "scamp" 
his  house.  In  truth,  there  is  very  much 
more  encouragement  for  a  speculative 
builder  to  scamp  than  to  Iniild  well,  offered 
by  the  very  precarious  nature  of  leasehold 


property  in  London.  Hundreds  take  land 
onexpiriug  leases,  and  build  accordingly ;  we 
cannot  blame  the  speculator  any  more  than 
the  landowner,  as  both  are  the  creatures 
of  competition,  supply,  and  demand,  but 
we  can  certainly  regulate  the  evils  caused 
by  salut;iry  checks.  From  Highgate  and 
Hackuey  Wick  on  the  north,  to  Peckham 
and  Ne^n*  Cross  on  the  south,  wc  may  see 
at  the  present  moment  acres  of  beautiful 
pasturage  being  covered  over  by  the  largest 
bidders  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The 
houses  must  be  built  quickly  and  cheaply 
that  ths  builders  may  reap  the  highest  ad- 
vantage for  their  labo-ir ;  the  tenants  are 
taken  in,  and  the  building  society  or  the 
lando^svncr  ultimately  gets  the  property,  or 
makes  the  largest  profits.  But  to  turn  to 
the  effect  of  haste  in  building.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  surveyor 
has  to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  builder 
that  not  less  than  half  the  bricks  used 
shall  be  whole  bricks.  Cinder  shif  tings  are 
largely  used  for  sand  in  many  localities  we 
have  inspected.  Only  last  year  a  builder 
at  Hammersmith  was  fined  for  building  a 
wall  with  broken  bricks  after  rei')eatcd 
applications  made  by  the  surveyor.  Hasty 
building  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  bad  materials.  It  is  a  cause  ■when  the 
builder  hastens  to  use  up  his  old  "  bats  " 
and  bad  mortar,  and  it  is  the  effect  because 
there  is  no  "  bond  "  required,  and  the  first 
broken  brick  that  comes  to  hand  may  be 
employed.  Then  a  hastily-erected  wall  can 
neither  have  bond,  nor  can  the  mortar  have 
any  coherency — a  fatal  cause  of  weakness, 
and  a  culpable  result  of  negligence.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a  grievance  here  that  calls 
for  an  active  check  if  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  a  recurrence  of  those  painful  building 
casualties  ■we  read  of  now  and  again,  when 
a  number  of  innocent,  though  foolhardy, 
men  risk  their  lives  on  scaffoldings  sup- 
ported by  masses  of  disconnected  bricks. 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  LAND  SURYET 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

HERODOTUS,  the  father  of  history, 
tells  us  that  the  science  of  geometry 
originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  practice 
of  laud  -  survejdng  ■was  first  rendei-ed 
necessary  by  the  frequent  obliteration  of 
landmarks,  through  the  periodical  over- 
flows of  the  river  Nile.  Plato  ascribes  the 
invention  of  geometry  to  Thoth.  lam- 
blichus  says  that  it  was  known  in  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  the  Gods ;  and  Eusta- 
thius,  in  speaking  of  an  age  long  before  the 
Greeks  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  study 
or  practise  the  art,  says  that  the  Egyptians 
"  recorded  their  march  in  maps,  which  were 
not  only  given  to  their  own  people,  but  to 
the  Scythians  also,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment." The  frequent  changes  of  surface 
must  have  rendered  the  land-surveyors'  a 
rather  busy  profession  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  them  were 
employed  by  Rameses  III.,  whose  office  is 
thus  described  by  Herodotus  :  "  If  the  river 
carried  away  any  portion  of  a  man's  lot,  he 
appeared  befoi-e  the  king  and  related  what 
had  happened,  upon  which  the  king  sent 
persons  to  examine,  and  determine  by  mea- 
surement, the  exact  extent  of  the  loss  ;  and 
thenceforth  only  such  a  rent  was  demanded 
of  him  as  was  proportionate  to  the  reduced 
size  of  his  land.  From  this  practice,  1 
think,  geometry  first  came  to  be  known  in 
Egypt,  whence  it  passed  into  Greece." 
Whether  these  ancient  land  -  surveyors 
made  plans  of  the  land  they  measured  we 
cannot  say,  because  among  the  copious  re- 
cords of  Egypt  no  agricultural  plans,  so  far 
as  we  can  at  present  remember,  have  yet 
been  found.  There  are  some  plans  remain- 
ing of  royal  tombs,  with  dimensions  care- 
fully figured  in  cubits,  and  also  of  the 
turquoise  mines  of  Wadi-Magai-ah,  fac- 
similes of  which  have  been  published  by  the 


German  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Lepsius;  and 
there  are  verbal  records  of  the  boundaries 
of  particular  lands,  but  none  of  the  maps 
mentioned  by  Euslathius,  or  of  those  which 
possibly  wcr<!  drawn  1>y  the  surveyors  of 
Rameses  or  their  successors. 

Discoveries  recently  made,  however,  at 
the  British  Museum  among  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  the  terra-cotta  tablets  of 
ancient  Babylon,  render  it  questionable 
whether  the  Babylonians  should  not  have 
at  least  equal  credit  with  the  Egyptians, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  science  of  geometry, 
and  of  its  application  to  land-surveying 
and  the  delineation  of  plans.  The  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was 
very  early  inhabited  by  a  land-owning 
population,  and  was  subject  to  the  same 
vicissitudes  of  periodical  overflow  by  the 
rivers  as  Egypt ;  and  like  circumstances 
produced  similar  effects  upon  their  ijrogress 
in  science  and  arts.  Laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  property  in  land  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Kassite  kings, 
B.C.  1C56,  ■which  are  written  in  the  very 
earliest  Turanian,  or  Accadian,  dialect  of  the 
country,  and  which  have  just  boon  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.  Several 
curious  particulars  ai-e  found  in  these  most 
ancient  tablets.  For  example,  it  appears 
most  clearly  that  the  women  of  Babylonia 
could  hold  real  property,  that  land  could  be 
mortgaged,  and  that  it  could  bo  pledged, 
together  with  other  things  which  modern 
civilisation  does  not  allow.  Thus  one  tablet 
says  :  "  His  house,  his  grove,  his  field,  his 
slaves,  male  and  female,  for  silver  he  has 
pledged."  We  learn  also  that  the  interest 
charged  upon  these  transactions  was  often 
as  much  as  30,  and  sometimes  even  70  per 
cent. 

The  actual  definition  of  the  boundaries  of 
land  was  effected  in  Babylonia  by  boundary- 
stones,  on  which  were  carved  not  merely  a 
statement  of  the  boundaries,  but  words 
which  constituted  the  stone  itself  the  actual 
deed  of  gift  or  sale.  One  of  the  most  notice- 
able of  these  boundary  stones  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  large  stone  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Merodach-baladan  I.,  B.C.  1200,  pre- 
sented by  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. It  records  a  gift  by  the  King  of  a 
plot  of  land  to  a  person  named  Merodach- 
sum-Izahir,  as  a  reward  for  political  ser- 
vices. It  gives  no  dimensions,  but  carefuUy 
describes  all  adjoining  properties,  and  is 
attested  by  many  witnesses.  Another  conical 
black  stone,  dated  B.C.  1150,  is  extremely 
interesting,  as  giving  the  price  paid  for  the 
pm-chase  of  the  field— viz.,  616  mana  of 
silver  ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  price  was  paid 
in  kind,  not  in  cash,  we  have  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  articles,  with  their 
respective  values,  among  which  are  : — "  One 
chariot,  with  its  harness,  for  100  silver ;  six 
riding  horses,  equal  to  300  of  silver  ;  a  cow 
in  calf,  some  asses  and  mules,  as  well  as 
numerous  pieces  of  cloth."  This  stone  also 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  ancient  land- 
surveyor,  who  not  only  defined  the  bound- 
aries, but  also  assessed  the  value  of  all  these 
ch-.iriots,  cows  and  calves,  and  asses  and 
mules.  Let  the  land-surveyors  of  the  19th 
century  learn  to  reverence  th  3  name  of  this 
man,  who,  until  Mr.  Boscawen  unearths 
some  still  older  tablet,  must  remain  the 
father  of  their  art.  His  name  was  Sapiku, 
the  son  of  Merodacli-haladhu,  and  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  Masakhu,  the  field-measurer. 

The  number  of  documents  (that  is,  terra- 
cotta tablets)  which  the  Museum  now 
possesses  in  relation  to  the  commercial  and 
land  transactions  of  ancient  Babylon  and  of 
Assyria  is  very  great,  a  collection  of  more 
than  2,000  having  been  purchased  at 
Baghdad  in  187.5.  Mr.  Boscawen  published 
an  account  of  some  of  these  last  year  in  a 
literary  contemporary,*  showing  that  they 
formed  a  tolerably  complete  record  of  the 
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business  transactions  of  a  great  Babylouian 
firm,  who  traded  under  the  name  of  Egibi 
and  Sons,  as  bankers  and  state  laud  agents. 
Their  records  rehtte  to  every  kind  of  trans- 
action— land  sales  and  leases,  loans  of 
money,  mortgages,  sales  of  slaves,  and  deal- 
ings in  all  kinds  of  property — and  the  docu- 
ments show  that  they  traded  in  this  manner 
from  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C.  6<1.5,  till  the  last  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
B.C.  486,  a  period  of  about  120  years.  There 
are  many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  ancient  people  to  be  gathered 
from  them,  but  that  which  it  is  our  present 
purpose  only  to  notice  is  the  tablet  which 
contains,  not  simply  a  description,  but  an 
actual  ^ZcTO,  of  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
document,  just  as  plans  are  now  drawn  on 
parchment  in  the  margins  of  leases.  This, 
we  think  we  may  safely  say,  is  at  present 
the  oldest  known  land-survey  in  the  world. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  tablet  in  dark  terra  cotta. 
about  6in.  by  S^in.,  and  represents  a  plot  of 
land  about  8;^  acres  in  area.  The  inscription 
at'the  top  informs  us  that  it  is  the  plan  of  "  A 
field  in  the  high  road  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  or  canal,"  Nahr  Banituv.  The  name 
of  the  river,  however,  is  obliterated,  and  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Boscawen 
from  information  drawn  from  other  tablets 
relating  to  adjoining  property.  The  estate 
is  divided  into  three  pairs  of  parallelograms, 
to  which  are  added  two  more  similar- shaped 
plots,  and  an  irregular  trapezoidal  piece. 
The  dimensions  are  all  given  in  cubits,  or 
fractions  of  cubits,  most  carefully  figured  on 
the  drawing.  Taking  the  Babylonian  cubit 
as  l!0'475  English  inches,  the  greatest  length 
of  the  estate  would  be,  from  north  to  south, 
1646  cubits,  or  936yds.  Oft.  Sin  English. 
The  width  on  the  northern  border  "on  the 
edge  of  the  highway  is  84  cubits  :=  140ft. 
The  dimensions  on  the  southern  part  being 
much  defaced,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  base  line.  On  the  east  side 
the  curve  is  most  carefully  measured,  its 
circumference  being  120  cubits,  or  200ft.  A 
small  dimension  has  been  marked  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  arc,  which  evidently  represented 
its  radius,  but  it  is  unfortunately  obliterated. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  highway,  or.  as 
it  is  called  in  another  document,  "  the  royal 
Mghway."  (It  is  interesting  to  notice  such 
a  very  ancient  use  of  our  present  common 
phrase,  "  the  king's  highway.")  The 
western  side  adjoins  the  lands  of  Ipriya 
and  Bui'uga,  the  son  of  Taria,  the  sou  of 
the  Chief  Builder,  and  this  latter  person  is 
the  owner  also  of  the  land  on  the  southern 
boundaiy.  The  eastern  side  and  the  upper 
portion  adjoin  thelands  of  Nabu-sar-ibni,  and 
another  portion  adjoins  the  lands  of  Kasiya, 
the  son  of  Dibzir,  the  son  of  Pitu-sar-babi. 
It  would  seem  strange  for  a  modern  sur- 
Teyor  to  mai'k  upon  his  plan,  not  only  the 
name  of  his  client's  neighbours,  but  those 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  yet  this 
practice  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Babylonian  '•  Chief  Builder,"  or 
architect,  was  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence, who  left  lands  behind  him,  and 
grandchildren  to  be  proud  of  their  descent 
from  him;  and  not  the  serf,  or  servant, 
which  he  was  mistakenly  represented  to  be 
in  one  famous  modern  picture. 

As  an  example  of  the  system  of  mensura- 
tion, and  curious  method  of  computation  of 
the  area,  which  was  according  to  the 
amount  of  coi-n  seed  required  to  sow  it,  we 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  tablet 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  Nabonidus,  king 
of  Babylon : — 

1.  949  cubits  on  the  npper  side  toward}  the  west  a 

boundary  is  fixed. 

2.  By  ^the  laud  of]  Nabn-  sum-utair,  the  giver  of  the 

field. 

3.  949  cubits  on  the  lower  side  towards  the  east  the 

boundary  is  fised  by  the  land  of  Nabu-sar-ibni, 
son  of  Marducu. 
4n,  40  cubits  the  upper  headland,  a  boundary  line  is 
fixed  by  the  king's  highway  on  the  bank  of 
the  canal  of  Banituv. 


5.  40  cubits  the  lower  headland,  a  boundary  is  fixed 
by  the  other  portion  of  the  field. 

6.  For  this  field,  and  this  portion,  five  moasnres  of 
corn  seed.     A  field  with  the  wells  attached. 

7.  A  valuation  of  5  epha,  8  measures  of  corn  seed. 
Thii  is  the  first  measurement. 

This  represents  the  measurement  and 
sowing  area  of  the  first  portion  of  the  land 
sold  in  the  tablet.  A  second  portion,  which 
joins  on  to  the  southern  border,  is  also 
computed  by  a  similar  an'angement.  A 
summary  of  the  two  results  is  given,  and 
the  price  in  silver,  according  to  the  market 
value  of  corn,  is  computed  and  entered  as 
the  price  of  the  land.  A  guai-antee  of 
about  one-tenth  per  cent,  is  required  and 
given  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
clauses  of  the  deed.  The  names  of  seven 
witnesses  who  attest  the  deed,  by  affixing 
their  nail-marks,  and  the  scribes,  who 
append  their  seals,  testify  to  the  legal  cha- 
racter of  the  document. 

Such  was  the  legal  pi'ocednre  in  the  con- 
veyance of  land  2,500  years  ago  in  ancient 
Babylonia.  How  little  it  differs  from  the 
legal  acts  and  deeds  wliich  are  daily  trans- 
acted in  our  modern  Babylon  of  London, 
and  in  this  Great  Britain  which  has  just 
assumed  new  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  old  country  whence  these  antiquities 
have  been  exhumed  !  "W.  H.  R. 
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CATTLE    SHED. 

THE  most  economical  form  of  building  cattle 
sheds  is  that  of  a  lean-to  roof,  sloping 
from  a  wall  or  other  huUding.  Double  sheds 
are  more  economical  than  single  in  isolated 
positions.  Bullock  sheds  should  not  be  less 
than  19ft.  to  20ft.  wide,  and  be  well  drained  and 
ventilated,  with  facilities  for  feeding  and  clean- 
ing the  animals.  The  roof  should  have  open- 
ings in  it,  or  louvre  boards  that  can  be  easily 
opened  or  shut. 

CAV.EDIUM. 

This  is  a  term  used  in  ancient  architecture  to 
denote  an  open  court  within  a  house.  Vitruvius 
divides  cavffidia  into  five  classes  : — Tuscanicum, 
Corinthium,  Tetrast.ylon  (four  columns),  Dis- 
pluviatum  (uncovered),  and  Testudinatum 
(vaulted). 

CEILINQ. 

This  term  means  generally  the  under  surface 
or  covering  of  a  roof  or  floor.  Of  wooden 
ceilings  the  reader  is  referred  to  many  of  the 
middle-age  examples,  such  as  those  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  and  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
which  are  painted  and  gilded,  and  charged  with 
shields  and  other  devices.  Perpendicular 
ceilings  are  very  rich,  and  perhaps  may  be 
admired  most  for  showing  a  legitimate  treat- 
ment of  material.  In  this  style  they  are  flat  or 
slightly  pitched,  and  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  moulded  ribs,  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  old  churches  and  halls 
of  the  loth,  lOth,  and  17th  centuries.  In  the 
Elizabethan  halls  and  residences  plaster  ceilings 
were  richly  ornamented  with  panels  of  various 
geometrical  forms,  and  many  good  examples  of 
the  17th  century  are  to  be  seen  in  London.  In 
Lambeth  Palace,  in  Lime-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street  (Sir  Paul  Pindar's  house),  and  in  some  of 
the  older  streets,  admirable  specimens  of  plaster 
ceilings  were  to  be  found,  which  we  have  lately 
referred  to  in  the  Bcildino  News,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  demolished  of  late.  The 
characteristics  of  some  of  these  ceihngs  are 
lightness  and  elegance  of  design,  and  a  correct 
treatment  of  plaster  decoration.  The  ribs  are 
crenerally  small  and  moulded,  and  the  ceiling 
surfaces  kept  flat.  In  the  Queen  Anne  and  late 
17th  century  work  elegance  is  often  lost  in  pro. 
fuse  ornamentation,  such  as  swags  of  festoons, 
rococo  foliage  in  high  relief,  and  we  lose  the 
simplicity  of  the  lighter  kind  of  treatment. 
cell  oe  cella. 
This  was  the  portion  of  the  temple  contained 
within  the  walls,  called  also  7iaos. 


afterwards  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  is  the 
strongest  and  best.  The  proportions  of  clay 
and  chalk  vary.  In  the  white  chalk  districts 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay  is  used,  and  in  the 
grey  chalk  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Good  Fort- 
land  cement  is  of  a  blucish  grey  colour ;  and 
the  heavier  and  finer  the  cement,  the  stronger 
it  is  considered.  Mr.  Eeid,  in  liis  "  Treatise  on 
Portland  Cement,"  says  we  should  find  the  kiln 
clinker  to  be  of  a  dark  greenish  mass,  and 
homogeneous,  if  of  good  quality.  A  brown 
coloured  clinker,  dusting  freely,  indicates  a 
faulty  character ;  one  of  great  density,  and 
blackish,  and  producing  a  blueish  grey  powder, 
is  dangerous,  and  unfit  for  use  until  after  expo- 
sure ;  while  "  a  true  clinker,  of  a  greenish  tinge, 
from  which  a  light  grey  powder  is  obtained,  is 
capable  of  being  used  at  once."  See  chapter  in 
Mr.  Reid's  treatise  on  "  Cement  Testing."  The 
weight  of  Portland  cement  varies  from  1081b. 
to  1201b.  per  bushel.  The  slowest  setting 
cement  is  generally  the  strongest.  Hurst  gives 
the  following  average  tensile  breaking  weight 
attained  by  Portland  cement  when  immersed 
in  water  after  setting  : — 

At  end  of    7  days       =  2701b.  per  sq.  inch. 
1  month    =  3101b. 

„        3  months  =  7751b.         „ 

„       12  months  =  9001b. 

,,         5  years      =  9631b.  „ 

Roiitan  Cement  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  but  its  strength  is  less  than 
Portland.  Hydrmdic  Cemeni :  Hydraulic  pro- 
perties of  cement  depend  upon  the  combination 
of  the  lime  with  silica  and  alumina,  forming 
first  a  hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a  true 
silicate.  Puzzolana,  a  porous  lava  from  Naple.s, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  and  when  mixed  with  lime  forms  a 
powerful  hydraulic  cement.  A'eevie's  Cement  is 
prepared  by  steeping  plaster  of  P.aris  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  alum,  then  reealclning.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  internal  stucco  and  decora- 
tion, takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  coloured 
produces  admirable  imitations  of  marbles, 
scagliola,  &c. 

For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Higgins's  "  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Limes 
and  Cements  ;"  the  treatises  of  Grant  and  Eeid ; 
see  also  Building  News,  Vol.  XXXIIL,  pp. 
478,  532. 

CEMETEBT   CHAPEL. 

Cemetery  chapels  are  generally  planned  as 
simple  parallelograms,  with  a  circular  apse  at 
one  end,  a  porch  for  hearses  and  carriages,  a 
waiting  room,  vestry,  ic.  The  dimensions  for 
a  small  chapel  are  usually  about  50ft.  by  18ft. 
or  20tt.  Benches  for  mourners  are  provided 
on  each  side  in  single  or  double  groups,  between 
which  should  be  a  wide  space  for  the  bier. 
Sometimes  the  apse  contains  an  altar.  A  mor. 
tuary  chapel  usuaUy  provides  in  addition,  a 
dead  house,  and  an  inquest  room,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Nottingham  chapel,  illustrated  by  us  in 
the  Building  News,  page  301,  Vol.  XXXIIL 
See  also  design  published  page  100  of  the  same 
volume,  other  designs  wiU  be  found  in  Vol. 
XXXIV.,  and  a  review  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Building  News  club,  page  663, 
Vol.  XXXIIL  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  cemeteries  in  Europe  is  the  Pere-la- 
Chaise,  near  Paris,  the  general  arrangements 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  Eng- 
land. Highgate,  Bethnal-green,  Norwood,  and 
other  provincial  cemeteries  are  well  known. 

CENOTAPH. 

From  the  Greek,  kenos,  empty,  and  taphos,  a 
tomb,  is  a  monument  which  does  not  contain  the 
remains  of  the  deceased.  A  cenotaph  takes  fre- 
quently the  form  of  a  mural  monument,  and  is 
often  erected  before  the  death  of  a  famdy  or 
individual. 

CENTBEINQ. 

The  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  de- 
signing centreing  are  the  following :  That  the 
strains  should  be  resisted  by  the  pieces  in  the 
direction  of  their  length— i.e.,  the  timber  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  strain  shall  be  simply 
a  thrust,  and  that  the  pieces  should  not  be  so 
long  as  to  bend  under  the  stress.  The  pieces 
subject  to  pulling  stress  should  be  well  con- 
nected at  the  joints,  and  these  should  be  secured 
The  pressure  on  the  een- 


CEMENT. 

We  shall  confine  our  remarks  here  to  a  few  i  by  straps  and  shoes, 
properties  of   those  cements   mainly   used   in    treing  when  the  arch  is  being  constructed  tends 
buildino-.     Portland  Cement,  made  from  a  mix-    to  depress  the  haunches  and  to  raise  the  crown, 
ture  of° chalk  and  clay,  burned  in  a  kiln,  and  '  and  this  tendency  should  be  counteracted  by 
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proper  braces.  For  examples  of  centres  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  of  Perronet  for  the 
Neuilly  Bridn;e,  and  the  centreing?  used  in  the 
Waterloo  Uridge.  See  also  articles  in  the 
Building  News  "Architectural  Science  Class," 
p.  559,  Vol.  XXXI.,  and  p.  49,  Vol.  XXXII. 

CENTBOLINEAD. 

For  the  method  of  setting;  this  instrument 
■w;  refer  to  previous  articles  in  the  Buildino 
Njws,  p.  404, Vol.  XXXII.,  and  numerous  other 
notices  in  our  "  Intercommunication"  columns. 

'  W.  R.  L."  sends  the  following  notes  on 
the  centrolincad  : — To  show  that  lines  drawn 
by  the  ccutrolinead  converge  to  a  point  in  the 
circi  mference  of  the  circle  determined  by  three 
points — viz.,  the  studs  (or  points  of  revolution) 
and  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  short 
arms,  let  A  B  be  the  studs  and  C  the  apex  of 


the  angle  of  the  arms.  If  a  circle  be  described 
through  A  C  B,  then  the  vanishing  point,  0, 
shall  be  in  its  circumference.  Describe  arc, 
A  C  B.  Revolve  the  centrolinead  to  any  other 
position,  A  D  B,  and  it  will  stand  on  the  same 
segment,  A  C  B  (Euclid,  3-21),  therefore  A  D  C  B 
are  in  the  same  arc.  Describe  arc,  D  B  0. 
Because  angle  0  D  B  is  equal  to  angle  0  C  B 
(that  is,  the  angle  of  blade  and  arms  is  con- 
stant) they  are  on  the  same  segment ;  therefore 
D  C  B  O  are  in  the  same  arc.  But  the  arc, 
A  D  C  B,  pas.=;ea  through  three  of  these  points — 
that  is,  two  arcs  pass  through  D  C  B.  There- 
fore they  are  arcs  of  the  same  circle  (Euclid, 
3-10  and  3-13).  Therefore  the  vanishing  point, 
O,  is  in  the  circumference  described  through  the 
points  of  revolution  and  the  apex  of  the  angle 
of  the  arms.  This  is  the  property  on  which  the 
setting  of  the  instrument  id  effected  for  calcu- 
lating by  trigonometry  or  construction  the 
distance  of  the  vanishing  point  from  where  you 
can  conveniently  place  the  studs,  then  bv 
Euclid,  3-35,  AEEB  =  OEED,  and  three  o"f 
these  being  known,  the  other  is  obtained  from 
the  above  equation,  and  the  angle  of  the  arms 
set  accordingly.  A  good  plan  is  to  work  out 
this  angle  for  a  certain  position  of  the  plan  (to 
which  you  can  often  work),  and  cut  out  the 
angle,  A  D  B,  from  the  back  of  a  T-square.  A 
plan  for  working  with  a  2ft.  rule  and  a  X-square 
Las  been  published. 

CHANCEL. 

In  a  restricted  sense,  the  term  chancel  (can. 
eellus,  a  screen)  undoubtedly  means  that  part 
of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  and 
much  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the 
position  of  the  latter.  In  a  less  restricted 
sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  a  church,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  clergy  and  choir.  It  is  often  sepa- 
rated by  a  screen,  and  raised  two  or  three  steps 
above  the  nave.  On  each  side  are  two  rows  of 
benches  or  stalls  for  choristers,  and  the  organ 
frequently  forms  a  chamber  or  recess  on  the 
north  or  south  side,  attached  to  which  there 
should  be  a  vestry  for  choristers  and  another 
for  the  clergy.  The  easternmost  division  of  the 
chancel  is  called  the  sacrarium,  which  is  railed 
off  with  a  step  for  communicants;  sedilia  for 
the  clergy,  a  piscina,  an  aumbry  for  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  a  credence  table  or  bracket  are 
generally  provided  in  large  churches.  The 
latter  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
For  the  width  of  a  chancel  lOtt.  to  18ft.  is 
generally  allowed,  its  length  varying  from  18ft. 
to  30ft.,  or  more. 

"  C.  F.  W."  sends  the  following  : — Chancel 
is  the  most  eastern  portion  of  a  church,  being 
screened  off  from  the  nave.  It  is  appropriated 
to  the  sole  use  of  those  who  help  in  Divine 
service.  The  chancel  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts — the  choir  and  the  sanctuary.  It, 
however,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  divided  into 
the  parts — the  c/ioir.the  portion  occupied  by  the 
choir  or  singers,  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; 
tiiepreshytcry,  the  space  occupied  by  the  canons, 


clergy,  and  the  bishop's  throne.  Beyond  this, 
within  the  altar  railings,  and  generally  raised 
by  three  steps,  is  the  snnrtuTrii  or  sacrarium, 
corresponding  to  the  adytum  in  Greek  temples. 
In  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  presbytery  is  behind 
the  sanctuary.  The  chancel  owes  its  origin  to 
the  recesses  used  for  the  symbol  of  a  deity  in 
the  primitive  times.  It  assumes  the  form  of  an 
apse  in  the  Roman  basilicfc.  and  in  the  Roman- 
esque or  Norman  style  it  preserves  the  same 
form.  In  Gothic  architecture  the  chancel 
becomes  elongated  and  rectangular.  In  Indian 
and  Egyptian  architecture  an  adytum  orchanoel 
is  also  found.  Occasionally  we  find  deflecting 
chancels,  symbolical  of  our  .Saviour's  head 
leaning  to  one  side  when  on  the  cross.  The 
following  examples  of  this  peculiarity  we  have 
taken  from  the  Pemvj  Post,  1877,  pp.  It55,  220, 
275  : — Holy  Trinity,  Horsham  ;  All  Saints, 
Loughborough  ;  St.  Mary,  liathwick  ;  Chalfont, 
St.  Giles's.  Bucks  ;  deflect  to  the  south.  The 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Eastbourne  deflects 
towards  the  south-east ;  Hayes  Church,  Middle- 
sex, to  the  north-east.  Tlie  following  deflect 
to  the  north: — Hauimoon,  Dorset ;  St.  Julian, 
Wellow,  Somersetshire.  Sometimes  chancels 
are  built  at  the  west-end,  as  at  St.  Peter's, 
Southborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

CHANTRY. 

Chantry  (from  French,  chanter,  to  sing)  is  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  bequest  which 
ordered  that  masses  should  be  chanted  for  the 
soul  of  the  testator.  In  some  cases  it  ordered 
that  a  small  chapel  should  be  built  over  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  testator  was  buried. 
Amongst  the  most  noted  we  may  mention  the 
chantry  of  John  de  Wickclyffe,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
Christchurch,  Hants.  It  is  built  of  Caen  stone, 
beautifully  executed.  It,  however,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  vandalism  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Henry  VIII. — C.  F.  W. 

CHAPTER    HOUSE. 

From  French  chajntrc.  The  building  in  which 
the  monks  and  canons  of  monasteries,  and  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches,  meet  to  conduct  business.  The 
plans  of  chapter  houses  vary  ;  generally  they 
are  octagonal  or  rectangular,  and  sometimes  of 
other  forms.  The  chapter  houses  of  West- 
minster, York,  and  Salisbury  are  octagonal ; 
Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon  in  plan,  Lin- 
coln is  a  decagon,  and  Worcester  a  circle. 
They  are  placed  generally  on  the  west  side  of 
the  transepts.  Mr.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott 
observes  that  the  forms  of  chapterhouses  were 
determined  by  the  wants  of  each  community, 
and  did  not  vary,  as  thought  by  some,  with  the 
date.  Thus,  Benedictine  were  oblong,  as  at 
Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Winchester, 
etc. ;  Cistercian  square,  as  at  Kirkstall  and 
Netley ;  Clugniacs  oblong  ;  Austin  Canons 
oblong,  as  at  Bristol ;  and  Secular  Canons 
polygonal,  as  at  York,  Salisbury,  Lincoln  &c. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wal- 
cott's  contribution,  p.  Go  ante. 
CHOIR. 

Choir  is  described  by  Durand  aa  "  the  part 
where  the  clergy  assemble  to  sing."  We  have 
alluded  to  it  above  as  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  singei's.  "  Though  modern  ecclesiastical 
writers  dissemble  or  deny  the  use  of  dancing 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Church,"  says 
Dr.    Burney,   "yet    the  numerous  anathemas 


cient  proofs  that  it  had  been  practised  amon 
tlie  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Pagans"  (quoted  in  the  j/Kstcal 
Ttmes,  March,  1878,  p.  134),  whence  we  also 
extract  the  following  : — "  Le  Pore  Menestrier, 
referring  to  the  religious  dances  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  mentions  that  the  choir  is  still 
retained  in  our  churches  for  'that  part  of  a 
cathedral  where  canons  and  priests  sing  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion,'  "  and  he 
further  remarks  that  "the  choir  was  separated 
from  the  altar,  and  was  elevated  in  the  form  of 
a  theatre,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  balus- 
trades. The  term  'choir'  was  used  in  two 
senses :  as  a  company  of  dancers  and  as  the 
place  in  which  they  danced  and  sang."  In 
Spain  dancing  formed  part  of  Divine  service  in 


solemn  dances  before  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
accompanii'd  by  voices  and  the  organ."  Bishop 
Odo,  of  Pnris,  aljolishod  dincing  during  Divine 
service  in  the  12th  century. — C.  F.  W. 

CONCRETE. 

Concrete  for  damp  foundations,  &c..  should 
be  made  with  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland 
cement.  The  proportions  commonly  adopted 
are  G  parts  of  gravel  (screened)  or  Iiroken 
stone,  2  parts  sand,  and  1  of  ground  lime  or 
cement ;  or  7  parts  of  Thames  ballast  to  1  o£ 
lime  or  cement.  For  trenches  some  architects 
specify  that  it  should  be  thrown  from  a  stage 
of  from  5ft.  to  10ft.,  for  the  purpose  of  conso- 
lidation ;  others  prefer  ramming  the  concrete 
in  Layers  of  Gin. ;  while  a  few  authorities,  how- 
ever, assert  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the 
ingredients  of  the  concrete  so  that  every  piece 
of  niateri.al  is  covered  with  the  cementing 
medium,  and  then  to  deposit  it,  and  trim  it 
level.  Strength  :  Comparatively  speaking 
Portland  cement  concrete  is  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  the  best  ground  lias  lime.  The 
Fire-resisting  Qualities  of  concrete  are  well 
known,  and  burnt  ballast  or  breeze  has  been 
used  with  Portland  cement  for  floors,  landings, 
roofs,  arches,  and  beams.  Concrete  is  chiefly 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  material  when  subject 
to  compression.  Proportions  :  In  practice,  says 
Hurst,  IJ-th  cubic  yard  of  Thames  ballast  is 
allowed  for  each  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  includ- 
ing waste.  For  experiments  and  other  parti- 
culars we  refer  to  the  various  notices  of  this 
material  that  have  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  from  time  to  time. 

COTTAGES. 
"T.  S."  writes: — Accommodation  and  Ar- 
rangement :  The  size  and  number  of  rooms  in 
a  cottage  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  occupants.  An  ordinary  cottage  for 
a  labourer  having  the  following:  Living  room, 
entered  from  lobby,  scullery,  and  three  bedrooms, 
with  pantry  and  other  conveniences ;  living 
room  with  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  150ft., 
and  Oft.  high  ;  windows  and  doors  arranged  so 
as  to  leave  one  end  with  fireplace  free,  also  as 
much  of  one  side  as  possible,  and,  if  cupboard, 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
room  to  the  fire-place  :  scullery  with  an  area  of 
about  70ft.  superficial,  with  set  pan,  sink 
stone,  water  supply,  and  small  firegrate,  leav- 
ing room  for  washing  or  wringing  machine. 
Three  bedrooms,  varying  from  80  superficial 
feet  upwards.  Oft.  high,  entered  from  landing, 
each  with  sufficient  room  for  bed  without 
interfering  with  half  the  door  or  window.  The 
bedrooms  should  have  wood  floors,  others  stone 
or  brick.  Points  to  he  guarded  against :  iJuild- 
ing  back-to-back  cottages.  Staircase  in  centre 
of  cottage  ;  sinks  inside  of  a  cupboard  ;  waste 
pipes  connected  with  drain  at  inside  of  house ; 
cesspool  under  or  close  by  a  house  ;  sleeping  or 
living  rooms  below  ground  level,  without  open 
area  in  front  and  the  whole  length  and  depth 
of  walls.  Foundations  :  Where  soil  is  naturally 
wet,  a  damp  course  of  slate,  lead,  or  boiled 
pitch,  tar,  and  sand  laid  on  the  walls  below 
ground  floor  level  usually  Gin.  above  ground 
line,  will  prevent  dampness  in  walls.  Hollow 
external  w.all3  add  greatly  to  the  dryness  of  a 
building.  Drains  ought  never  to  enter  a  house, 
and  where  obliged  to  go  under,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  giving  them  a  solid  and 
firm    foundation,     and    the    sockets    securely 


again.st  it  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  sufii-*  "^'ointed   with   Roman  cement,  all  other  joints 


with  clay.  Drains  should  b>>  trapped  near  to 
every  inlet.  All  waste  pipes,  &c.,  should  be 
discharged  in  the  open  air  over  a  grate  or  inlet 
to  drain.  Provision  should  be  made  for  taking 
away  surface  water  ;  also  it  is  some  times  found 
advisable  to  drain  the  soil  where  very  wet. 
Light  is  very  essential  to  make  a  cottage  cheer- 
ful and  healthy,  and  should  be  well  diffused 
over  all  parts.  Each  room  and  staircase  should 
have  a  window  opening  directly  on  the  external 
air.  Ventilation :  The  lobby,  staircase,  and 
landing  ought  to  be  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
direct  communication  with  the  external  air  on 
ground  floor,  and  an  escape  for  foul  air  through 
ceiling.  Then  each  room  near  to  ceiling  should 
have  a  horizontal  communication  with  the 
lobby  stairs  and  landing,  and  at  the  opposite 


the  days  of  Burney.  "  Even  at  the  present  side  of  room  an  outlet  at  ceiling  level.  Bed 
time — on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi — a  rooms  without  fireplaces  should  be  specially 
number    of  boys    ....   perform    slow    and  I  ventilated  in  this  manner. 
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Notes  or  contributions  on  subjects  under  the 
letter  C  will  be  received  on  or  before  the  20th 
instant.  The  following  are  a  few  terms  upon 
which  information  will  be  received  :— Chimney, 
choir  screen,  ciborium,  circular  buildings,  circu- 
lar stairs,  cistern,  clock-tower,  cloister,  coffer- 
dam, collar,  colonnade,  column,  composite 
order,  composition,  convent,  cortile,  credence, 
cromlech,  crown-glass,  cube,  curb-roof. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
TOEKSHIRE. 

rpHE  not  very  attractive  town  of  Hull  is  this 
-«-  year  the  centre  quarters  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  Excursion  Party,  who  this 
week  are  holding  their  ninth  annual  excursion  ; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  being  president.  It  has 
been  an  old  saying — "  Prom  Hull,  H — ,  and 
Halifax,  grant  us  deliverance  !"  and  although 
to  most  minds  some  truth  may  be  found  under- 
lying this  ejaculatory  prayer,  Hull,  no  doubt,  is 
the  best  centre  which  could  have  been  chosen 
for  the  members  of  an  excursion  visiting  the 
south-east  corner  of  Yorkshire,  inclvtding  in  its 
programme  Selby  and  Howden  on  the  west ; 
Swine,  Skirlaugh,  Aldborough,  and  Patrington 
on  the  east ;  Beverley  and  Cottingham  to  the 
north  ;  and  Barton-on-the-Humber,  with  Thorn- 
ton Curtis,  on  the  south,  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
.architect,  of  Louth,  is  conducting  the  excursion  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  loan  of  his 
notes,  which  we  have  not  failed  to  use  as  a 
supplement  to  our  own  in  here  describing  the 
places  visited.  Most  of  the  members  present 
arrived  in  Hull  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  so 
tliat  with  two  or  three  exceptions  the  visits  of 
Monday — the  opening  day — were  made  by  the 
whole  party.  Leaving  the  head-quarters  by 
half-past  nine  by  carriages,  Preston  was  I 
reached  in  less  than  an  hour.  Hero  the  church 
is  well  situated  with  reference  to  the  surround- 
ing houses,  though  these  possess  no  interest 
whatever  beyond  giving  a  pictui'esque  group- 
ing to  the  whole.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
chancel.  The  west  tower  is  a  very  command- 
ing feature,  and  is  of  four  unequal  stages,  with 
square  buttresses  carried  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  belfry  stage,  where  by  a  simple  and  clever 
arrangement  they  are  placed  diagonally,  and 
carried  up  and  finished  with  pinnacles  over  the 
parapet,  which  is  modern.  The  buttresses  have 
niches  for  statues  in  the  second  stage.  In  the 
belfry  are  two  three-light  windows  on  each 
face,  with  hood  moulds,  from  the  intersection 
of  which  a  column  is  carried  up  to  the  cornice, 
bisecting  the  parapet  and  space  below,  and 
terminating  in  a  pinnacle  smaller  in  size  than 
those  at  the  angles.  The  belfry  stage  is  thus 
unusually  rich  tor  the  district,  and  the  town  is 
of  exceedingly  good  proportion.  On  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  tower  below  the  belfry- 
stage  is  a  small  single  light,  with  canopied 
heads,  and  in  the  next  stage  on  the  west  side 
a  four-light  window  with  low  pointed  arch,  the 
hood-mould  being  ogeed  and  carried  up  to  a 
niche,  with  statue  still  remaining.  A  deeply- 
recessed  door  below  forms  the  west  entrance  to 
the  church.  Internally,  the  north  arcade  and 
aisle  are  of  Early  Geometrical  work.  The 
piers  are  broad  and  low,  and  the  arches  well  set 
upon  them.  The  north  doorway  and  one  of  the 
coeval  windows  remain  in  part  on  the  north  side. 
The  doorway  is  a  very  good  example,  consist- 
ing of  two  filleted  beads,  and  the  hood  mould 
terminates  and  is  carried  on  a  slight  buttress 
with  very  pleasing  effect.  The  buttresses  are 
simple,  with  good  projection,  and  have  the 
string-course  carried  round  them.  The  south 
aisle  is  15th-century  work,  and  has  been 
entirely  re-built.  On  the  wall  west  of  the  porch 
an  ugly  red-brick  affair,  quite  modern — may  be 
seen — remains  of  an  earlier  church.  The 
chancel  aisle  is  used  as  a  vestry.  The  chancel 
was  some  time  since  restored  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
proposed  for  restoration — Messrs.  Smith  and 
Brodrick,  of  Hull,  being  the  architects.  The 
tower  was  erected  subsequently  to  the  nave, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  buttresses,  and  later 
raouldings  may  be  traced.  The  hinges  of  the 
door  are  good.  The  present  roof  of  the  nave  is 
not  original,  as  the  principals  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  wall  corbels,  while  the  pitch  of 
the  older  roof  may  be  seen  by  the  wreathing  on 


the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  where  the  string- 
course is  at  a  higher  level  than  on  the  other 
sides  to  escape  the  ridge,  and  an  increased  jjer- 
spective  effect  is  the  result,  which  is  worthy 
of  remark.  The  parapets  of  the  nave  are 
pierced  in  a  singular  manner.  Leaving  Preston, 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Burton  Pidsea  was 
soon  reached,  where  the  church  has  some  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  features.  It  was  origi- 
nally of  Early  English  character,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  responds  at  the  east  end  of  nave, 
and  the  arcade  in  the  chancel,  as  well  as  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  building  was 
altered  materially  in  the  14th  century,  when 
the  arcade  was  rebuilt,  and,  singular  to  say, 
on  hexagonal  pillars  placed  with  their  sides  to 
the  east  and  west.  The  aisles  were  also  at  this 
time  rebuilt.  The  tower  is  also  of  later  date, 
and  is  erected  entirely  within  the  nave  arcade, 
the  connection  being  curiously  managed,  and 
without  evident  reason,  seeing  that  the  space 
to  the  west  would  have  permitted  the  erection 
of  the  tower  beyond  the  earlier  nave.  The  tower 
is  wider  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to 
west,  being-  about  21ft.  by  18ft.  The  west 
windows  of  the  aisle  are  of  early  11th-century 
work.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was 
formerly  a  chapel,  the  piscina  remaining  in  the 
south  wall,  and  a  chapel  was  also  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  chancel  aisle,  the  piscina,  and 
statue  bracket.  The  window  is  a  three-light 
one,  of  Decorated  character,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  square-headed  window 
of  the  same  period,  with  two  lights.  The  window 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  vestry  is  a  good  lancet, 
with  a  rather  unusually  bold  chamfer,  and  a 
hood  mould  enriched  with  dog-tooth  ornament. 
The  tower  is  by  no  means  so  good  an  example 
as  that  of  Preston,  and  the  church  is  disfigured 
with  hideous  coloured  glass  in  the  diamond 
quarry  glazing.  It  was  restored  by  Mr.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Hull,  some  years  since.  The  font  has 
a  plain  cover  over,  and  this  is  perhaps  as  well, 
as  it  hides  from  sight  the  dirty  water  in  the  com- 
mon basin  within,  where  there  are  some  candle- 
ends.  A  severe  thunderstorm  here  overtook 
the  excursionists,  which  caused  some  little 
delay,  refuge  being  taken  in  the  Nancy  Inn 
close  by.  The  vicarage  is  a  red  modern 
characterless  building  to  the  east  of  the  church- 
yard. The  rain  clearing  oft',  a  smart  trot  soon 
brought  tlie  party  to  the  prettily  situated,  but 
almost  desecrated,  church'  at  Humbleton,  where 
the  visitors  were  met,  as  in  the  last  case,  by  the 
vicar.  The  building  is  of  thirteenth-century 
foundation,  but  has  been  considerably  altered. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  chapel  on  its  south 
side.  The  south  arcade,  of  four  bays,  is  of 
about  1210  date,  as  is  tlie  chancel  arch.  The 
jambs  of  the  east  window  are  of  Geometrical 
character.  The  north  arcade  and  chantry  are 
tifteeuth-century  work,  together  with  the 
tower.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  though 
in  an  exceedingly  dilapidated  condition,  are  very 
good  examples,  and  those  of  the  south  aisle  are 
rather  large  for  such  a  church.  The  staircase  to 
the  tower  in  the  interior  of  the  nave  is  a  sin- 
gular feature,  being  corbelled  out  over  the  first 
stage  to  the  exterior  of  the  tower.  The  south 
porch  is  very  ugly  and  modern,  but  a  fine  door- 
way, with  oak  door  of  the  same  period,  remains. 
The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  and  has  on  the 
west  side  a  good  three-light  window.  The 
buttresses  are  carried  up  diagonally,  and  ter- 
minate in  bold  pinnacles  with  embattled  para- 
pet. Thf  ground  story  of  the  tower  communi- 
cates with  the  nave  by  an  arch,  but  this  is 
blocked  up  and  filled  with  lumber,  while  the 
westernmost  bays  of  the  aisles  are  also  screened 
off  for  the  reception  of  coals,  wood,  and  debris, 
which  would  be  better  suited  to  an  outhouse  or 
a  farm.  The  space  in  the  tower  would  form  an 
admirable  baptistery.  Perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular feature  in  the  building  is  the  strange 
position  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  carried  on  an 
arch  of  wood  immediately  over  the  centre  aisle 
in  the  nave  under  the  chancel  arch.  The  arched 
canopy  is  supported  by  four  Tuscan  columns, 
about  4ft.  6in.  high,  and  the  pulpit  is  reached 
by  a  staircase  on  the  north  side.  A  peep  at  the 
altar  is  thus  obtained  under  the  arch,  while  the 
preacher  is  insured  a  prominent  position  at 
any  rate.  "  Private  boxes "  are  arranged 
throughout  the  building  in  a  comfortable  way, 
so  that,  with  the  red  graining  and  cushion  of 
the    pulpit,    in    contrast     with     the     green 


weather  stains  in  the  aisles,  an  interior  is 
obtained  at  once  worthy  of  a  note  and  water- 
colour  study  by  the  anti-restoration  society. 
If,  however,  Humbleton  Church  requires 
restoration  for  decency's  sake,  it  is  not  of 
the  kind  to  which  the  once  charming  Churcl 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  Aldborough,  his 
already  been  subjected,  and  which  cannot  iie 
too  severely  condemned.  The  tower,  howevtr, 
with  its  fine  arch  of  Lancet  period,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  remains  comparatively  un^ 
touched.  Fragments  of  Norman  work  remain, 
but  have  been  tooled  and  inserted  in  the^new 
work.  The  rebuilt  church  was  erected  betiteen 
1353  and  1377,  and  the  last  re-erection  took 
place  about  six  years  ago,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  late  Mr.  Perkin,  of  Leeds.  The  fiaxon 
church  was  no  doubt  destroyed  by  sea  ;  the  in- 
scription yet  remaining  describes  it  (o  have 
been  ordered  by  Ulf  to  be  built  "  for  tie  souls 
of  Hanum  and  Gunthard."  Ulf  was  lord  of 
the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Canfessor, 
and  conferred  many  manors  on  the  Cliurch  of 
York.  The  low  and  well-proportioned  arcade  of 
the  nave  is  well  suited  for  a  small  church,  and 
must  before  the  restoration  have  been  of  much 
beauty.  The  west  window  of  the  tower  is 
Transitional,  with  a  later  insertion,  Some  fine 
monuments,  with  efiigies,  e.xist  ia  the  north 
aisle  and  chancel,  but  these  have  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  the  children  when  the  church  was 
used  as  a  parish  school.  The  helmet  hanging^ 
from  one  of  the  tombs  was  then  used  as  a  coal- 
scuttle. The  monuments  are  of  Sir  John  de 
Meaux,  who  died  in  1377.  The  efligy  is  un- 
usually long,  being  6ft.  6in.,  and  2ft.  across 
the  shoulders.  Six  griffins  volant  of  Meaux  are 
displayed  in  the  robes  of  the  female  figure  and 
the  shields  of  the  first-named  tomb.  A  drive 
of  about  a  mile  brouglit  the  excursion  party  to 
the  sea -shore,  where  a  hearty,  if  frugal, 
lunch  was  obtained.  On  the  return  journey 
to  Hull  Skirlaugh  was  visited,  with  its 
small  but  unusually  interesting  church,, 
which  consists  only  of  a  nave  with  western 
tower.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Walter  Skirlaugh  (1388-1405),  as 
a  chapel,  and  it  is  an  excellent  example,  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation,  of  Early  Perpendi- 
cular work.  There  are  six  bays  in  the  nave,, 
which  are  externally  marked  by  boldly  project- 
ing buttresses,  pinnacled,  while  a  lofty  and  rich 
parapet  surmounts  the  whole.  The  east  end, 
instead  of  being  gabled,  has  a  straight  parapet 
at  a  higher  level,  and  the  original  roof  remains^ 
The  singular  defect  peculiar  to  this  district  in 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  of  this  date  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fowler — viz.,  in  not  having 
the  muUions  carried  up  straight  to  the  arch,  so- 
that  the  tracery  by  this  deficiency  is  rendered 
somewhat  weak.  The  interior  is  simple,  lofty, 
and  well-proportioned,  without  division  for 
chancel,  which  was  originally  marked  oft'  by  a 
screen  no  longer  existing.  The  tower  deserves 
the  closest  study,  and  was  at  once  the  subject 
of  many  a  sketch  during  the  short  visit  of 
Monday  last.  It  is  illustrated  by  Pugin  in  his 
"  Contrasts."  It  is  of  five  stages,  and  is  finished 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  pinnacled  but- 
tresses of  much  beauty.  We  understand  that 
the  building  is  shortly  to  be  restored,  but  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  utmost  care  will  be 
taken,  and,  indeed,  very  little,  it  anything, 
done,  as  the  work  is  in  so  admirable  a  condition. 
Messrs.  Botterill  and  Son,  architects,  of  Hull, 
are,  we  hear,  the  architects  engaged.  To  any 
one  wishing  for  a  small  and  good  example  of 
Late  work  to  measure  up,  Skirlaugh  might 
with  considerable  advantage  be  chosen.  Near- 
ing  Hull  after  a  pleasant  drive.  Swine  was 
reached,  where  the  "  Swjnhumbe"  was  a  port 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  church  formerly 
belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Priory,  and  though  it 
has  been  restored  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.. 
The  nave  has  four  arches  on  either  side,  of 
Transitional  character  (1150),  with  boldly  pro- 
jecting caps,  though  the  arches  sit  uncom- 
fortably upon  them.  The  church  was  originally 
cruciform.  The  present  tower  is  said  to  date 
from  1787.  The  clerestory  is  of  very  Early 
Pointed  work.  The  east  window  is  of  seven, 
lights  with  a  somewhat  depressed  arch.  Some 
good  screen  work  has  been  re-used  by  Mr. 
Christian  in  forming  the  present  low  chancel 
screen,  with  its  gates,  and  a  screen  of  much 
beauty  remains  in  the  north  or  Hinton  Chapel  j 
it  was  added  by  Lord   Darcy  in  1531,  when  he 
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■was  lord  of  Swine.  Some  monuments  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor  remain  in  this  chapel,  and 
in  the  south  aisle  are  two  Hinton  effigies,  ciro. 
Richard  11.  All  are  muoh  defaced.  The  pulpit 
is  of  Jacobean  character.  The  restoration 
;;enerally  is  carefully  executed  ;  but  why  a.  new 
i.'on  cross  should  be  placed  over  the  centre  of 
tte  nave,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  learn,  seeiufj  that 
it  marks  no  division  of  the  church,  and  cer- 
taiily  looks  out  of  place.  Head-quarters  at 
the  Riyal  Station  Hotel  were  reached,  after 
a  most  pleasant  opening  day,  by  about  seven 
o'click. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  Cottingham  and 
Beverley,  where,  of  course,  the  churches  and 
Miusier  far  outstrip  those  above  noticed  for 
importiince  and  fine  architecture  ;  but  we  have 
descri)ed  the  smaller  works  more  at  length  be- 
cause lliey  are  less  known,  and  little  likely  else- 
where to  bo  described,  while  the  more 
eonspictous  churches  of  Cottingham  and 
Beverlej  are  constantly  being  visited  by 
the  studtnt.  Leaving  Hull  by  the  half-past 
nine  train,  the  beautiful  church  of  Cottingham, 
with  its  fiue  central  tower  was  reached  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  building  is  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, and  consists  of  nave  with  aisles  and 
chancel.  7he  transepts  are  of  the  same  length 
as  the  arcl  only.  The  central  tower  arches 
have  been  strengthened  at  an  early  date.  The 
windows  are  lefective  in  the  aisles,  being  badly 
managed  cojies  of  those  in  the  west  front, 
wliich  is  unusially  good.  The  base  mould  of 
the  west  front  is  carried  round  the  arch  of  the 
west  door  in  an  angular  way,  not  without  a 
pleasing  result.  The  church  has  been  restored 
and  so  has  the  £ne  cross  to  Nicholas  de  Luda 
(Louth),  rector  md  builder  of  the  chancel  in 
137-i.  The  nave  is  of  fine  bays,  with  no  cleres- 
tory. The  old  roof  remains,  and  is  covered 
with  the  original  lead.  The  central  tower  is 
about  30ft.  square.  -The  belfry  stage  is  very 
rich,  but  the  angle  buttresses  on  the  angles 
are  wiry  and  poor.  The  boldly-treated  stair 
turret  on  the  N.E.  corner  contracts  the  space 
to  such  an  extent  that  two-light  windows  are 
inserted  on  either  side,  instead  of  the  three-light 
windows  which  occupy  the  remaining  faces. 
This  arrangement  is  very  curious.  The  church 
is  charmingly  situated,  and  some  good  sketches 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WOKKS. 

THE  board,  at  its  meeting  on  Friday,  re- 
ceived an  influential  deputation  from 
the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metro- 
politan District  railways  as  to  the  board" .s  pro- 
mise of  a  subsidy  towards  the  completion  of 
the  "  Inner  Circle."  Mr.  Forbes,  gener.il 
manager  of  the  District  lino,  explained  that  the 
original  scheme  by  an  independent  company 
for  constructing  a  lino  from  the  Mansion  House 
terminus  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  near  Bis- 
hopsgate  station  had  failed  to  meet  with  pecu- 
niary support ;  the  two  companies  concerned 
proposed  to  carry  out  a  joint  line  on  a  route 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E., 
passing  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the 
original  scheme,  and  close  to  the  Docks,  Custom 
House,  and  suggested  Tower  Bridge.  It  was, 
therefore,  asked  that  the  Board  of  Works  would 
transfer  the  subsidy  of  i;270,000,  originally 
furnished  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  street 
from  Mansion  House  terminus  to  Fenchurch- 
street,  to  the  two  companies  concerned,  as  an 
equivalent  for  widening  Eastcheap  and  Tower, 
street  to  GOft.,  and  forming  a  new  one  of  same 
width  to  Trinity-square.  The  memorial  was 
referred  to  the  works  committee  ;  as  was  also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  AV.  Wallis  as  to  schemes  of 

(1)  an  overground  railway  connecting  the 
Fenchurch-street  and  Cannon-street  stations  ; 

(2)  a  cart  way  from  Upper  Thames-street  to 
Mincing-lane  in  a  line  with  the  new  open 
street.  Hart-street,  and  Crutchedfriars ;  (3)  a 
new  open  street  between  Mincing-lane  and 
Mark-lane  ;  (4)  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway  from  the  Mansion  House  station 
to  Aldgate. — A  letter  from  the  Westminster 
District  Board,  stating — with  reference  to  the 
widening  of  New  Pye-street  and  Perkins'  Rents, 
in  connection  with  the  Old  Pye-street  scheme 
under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act — that  they 
are  prepared  to  effect  certain  street  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  scheme,  provided 
that  the  board  will  contribute  half  the  cost, 
was  referred  to  the  engineer,  the  solicitor,  and 
the  superintending  architect.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey  was  accepted  at  i;5,053 
for  the  erection  of  an  additional  story  to  the 
oiEces  of  the  board.  It  was  reported  by  the 
works   committee   that    Mrs.    Pearson,   whose 


Secretary ;  these  were  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Building  Act  committee  and  the  officials  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Leidie  l.r.night  before  the  board 
theneglectedconditioncf  York-buildings  Water- 
gate, and  urged  that  this  would  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  raising  it  by  means  of  hydraulic 
jat^ks  to  a  level  with  Buckingham-street,  so 
affording  an  additional  access  to  the  Embank- 
ment-gardens. He  read  the  paragraph  con- 
corning  the  gate  which  appeared  in  the  Office 
Table  column  of  the  Building  News  that  day 
(p.  148),  and  concluded  by  moving — "That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  an  additional  entrance  into  the  board's 
beautiful  garden  east  of  Villiers-street  by 
raising  the  York-buildings  water-gate  to  the 
level  of  Buckingham-street,  and  so  utilising 
that  ancient  work,  provided  that  the  whole 
expenditure  do  not  exceed  iiSOO."  Mr.  Richard- 
son seconded  the  motion,  but  said  there  were 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  The  gate  was  claimed  by  a 
gentleman  of  a  peculiarly  litigious  disposition 
(Dr.  Duncan),  who  had  claimed  X.'),000  for  it. 
Although  it  was  doubtful  if  the  gate  was  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  it  was  very  desirable 
that  the  gate  should  be  set  up,  and  utilised 
as  an  entrance  to  the  gardens.  Mr.  Lloyd  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal,  as  the  board  was  one  o£ 
works  and  not  decorations.  He  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  Mr.  Cox  spoke  of  previous 
litigation  as  to  the  gate.  On  a  division  being 
taken  8  voted  for  the  previous  question,  and  9 
for  Mr.  Leslie's  motion,  but  a  further  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Sclway,  referring  the 
whole  subject  to  the  works  committee,  was 
ultimately  adopted. 


were  made  during  the  hour  which  remained  tender  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  from 
after  the  description  of  the  church  by  Mr.  I  Clapham-road  to  Dragmire-lane  was  recently 
Fowler.  On  reaching  Beverley  the  church  of ;  accepted,  had  not  commenced  the  work  within 
St.  Mary  was  at  once  visited,  passing  the  pic- 1  the   required   time  ;  it   was,    therefore,   deter- 


turesque  market-square  on  the  way.  The  view 
of  the  square,  with  St.  Mary's  tower  in  the  rear, 
would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  water-colour 
sketch.  St.  Mary's  is  a  splendid  example, 
almost  rivalling  the  Minster  itself  in  interest, 
of  Decorated  character  chiefly,  although  it  con- 
tains  work  of  earlier  character.  The  building 
has  been  completely  and  beautifully  restored 
by  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
who  also  restored  the  Minster.  Mr.  Fowler 
described  the  building,  in  a  brief  manner 
pointing  out  the  architectural  features,  and 
referring  to  Pugin's  work  on  the  west  front  and 
south  transept.  The  stonework,  by  the  bye,  of 
Pugin's  work  has  very  much  perished,  and  in 
some  parts  will  soon  itself  require  restoration. 
After  some  good  hard  sketching  and  a  visit  to 
the  North  Bar,  a  curious  if  not  beautiful 
•example  of  brickwork,  a  substantial  lunch  was 
obtained  at  the  hospitable  Beverley  Arms.  The 
Minster  was  then  reached,  and  practically 
though  briefly  described  by  the  leader  of  the 
party,  which  now  comprised  several  local 
archa;ologists.  The  singular  treatment  of  the 
piers  of  the  eastern  transepts  was  the  subject 
of  some  discussion,  and  on  visiting  the  roof  an 
arcade  was  noticed  over  the  groining  at  the 
crossing  above  the  piers  which  no  way  helped 
the  solving  of  the  problem.  The  nave  roof  is 
peculiar  as  having  no  purlins  or  plate,  the 
boarding  under  the  lead  being  apparently  the 
only  connecting  bond  between  the  principals. 
The  beautiful  east  window  of  old  glass  was 
much  admired,  but  regret  was  expressed  that 
no  provision  has  been  yet  taken  to  shield  or 
protect  it  inside  or  out.  The  modern  screen- 
work  is  of  much  beauty,  and  is  unusually  well 
•executed,  and  does  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Beverley, 
whose  work  it  is,  much  credit.  He  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  work  in  carrying  out  Sir 
Oilbert's  design.  After  a  most  instructive  day 
a  return  by  train  was  made  to  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  M.  B.  A. 


mined  to  annul  the  contract  with  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, to  accept  the  next  lowest,  that  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  the  solicitor  being 
instructed  to  inform  Mrs.  Pearson  that  the 
board  will  hold  her  responsible  for  any  addi- 
tional cost  they  may  incur  in  consequence  of 
her  failure  to  carry  out  the  contract.  The  fol- 
lowing contributions,  being  one-half  the  esti- 
mated cost  in  each  improvement,  were  voted  to 
metropolitan  local  authorities  : — .£2,276  to 
Lewisham  district  board  towards  bridge  widen- 
ing and  road  improvement  at  Sydenham  station 
of  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway  ; 
.£371  to  Chelsea  vestry,  towards  setting  back 
the  frontage  of  Elm-park  and  widening  Pul- 
ham-road  for  630ft.;  £2o6  to  Chelsea  vestry, 
towards  widening  Riley-street ;  X150  to  St. 
Giles's  vestry  towards  converting  the  disused 
burial  board  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  into  a 
public  garden.  It  was  agreed  to  advance  the 
guardians  of  Islington  the  further  sum  of 
^68,000  towards  new  workhouse,  and  sanction 
was  given  to  the  borrowing  by  Greenwich  dis- 
trict board  of  .£550  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  their  wharf  at  Greenwich.  With  reference 
to  the  bill  promoted  by  the  board  for  amending 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts,  it  was  reported  that  it  had  received 
the  royal  assent.  With  reference,  therefore,  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  imme- 
diate effect  can  be  given — being  sections  6,  7, 
8,  9,  and  10,  which  deal  with  the  width  of 
thoroughfares — the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
address  to  each  vestry  and  district  board  in  the 
metropolis,  and  also  to  each  district  surveyor, 
a  letter  requesting  them  to  report  to  the 
superintending  architect  any  case  in  their  dis- 
trict in  which  it  seems  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
sections  are  being  violated.  It  was  stated  that 
the  sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  materials 
and  height  of  houses  could  not  be  put  into  force 
till  bye-laws  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Home 


ARCHITECTS  NOWHERE  NOWADAYS. 

MR.  J.  P.  SEDDON  has  a  readable  letter  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review  for  August 
(a  very  good  number),  in  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent who  dealt  in  the  previous  number  with  the 
"  circumstances  that  control  architects,"  de- 
claring that  the  architect  nowadays  "  is  but  an 
accessory  for  the  most  part — .a  sort  of  valet  of 
modern  luxury,  and  the  hierophant  of  a  weekly 
sanctimoniousness.  At  times  he  is  the  football 
of  committees,  or  the  weathercock  of  stormy 
clients ;  and  again,  when  he  has  a  little  gift  of 
freedom,  he  is  a  sort  of  phonograph,  unwinding 
dead  voices  for  a  commission." 

Mr.  Seddon  admits  that  "architects,  after 
all,  are  mortal.  As  is  the  demand,  so  is  and 
will  be  the  supply.  Architects  are,  and  should 
be,  the  servants,  not  masters,  of  the  public. 
They  may  and  should  be  servants  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity ;  but  it  is  not  their  part  to 
drag  unwilling  employers  whither  they  would 
not.  It  is  the  committees  and  stormy  clients 
that  most  need  reform.  The  wind  must  set 
steadily  from  a  right  quarter,  and  not  the 
weathercock  stick  fast  on  its  pivot.  Granting 
the  above  to  be  the  state  of  the  architect  of  this 
time,  I  contend  that,  though  we  may  and 
should  make  his  improvement  the  object  of  our 
reformers,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  the  general  taste  of  the 
country.  When  the  mention  of  art  ceases  to 
raise  scornful  merriment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; when  it  shall  become  a  disgrace  at  our 
Universities  to  be  ignorant  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples; when  the  public  learns  to  discern 
between  good  work  and  bad,  between  true 
work  and  false,  and  not  to  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former,  then,  indeed,  will  there  be  some 
hope  for  the  young  architects  your  correspon- 
dent is  so  anxious  to  improve.  Till  then,  I  fear, 
it  may  be  misleading  to  tell  them  that  '  the 
field  is  wide,  that  the  rewards  for  their  exer- 
tions will  be  great,  and  that  the  results  will  be 
enduring.'  Rather,  seeing  how  little  many  good 
men  now  among  us  are  appreciated,  and  how 
far  more  successful  is  claptrap,  bid  them  work 
for  the  work's  sake,  without  too  keen  a  hope 
for  tangible  reward.  Let  them  realise  the  hard 
struggle  necessarily  before  them,  and  brace 
themselves  for  a  lifelong  vigorous  kicking 
against  pricks  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  and 
it's  morally,  instead  of  materially,  beneficial 
results." 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  has  resolved  to 
expend  .£205  in  supplying  the  members  of  the  Court 
with  medallions  of  Temple  Bar,  formed  from  the 
lead  of  the  roof  of  the  structure. 
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MB.   glutton's   design    FOB    THE    OEATOBY 
CHUECH,    BROMPTON. 

We  complete  the  series  of  illustrations  of  Mr- 
Clutton's  design  with  the  front  elevation.  The 
longitudinal  section  and  side  elevation,  together 
with  a  full  description,  were  given  in  our  last 
number. 

HEKEFORD      CATHEDRAL    IMAOINAKT 

BEPEODUCTION  OF  WEST  FRONT. 

We  can  unfortunately  give  no  description  of 
this  illustration.  Had  its  author  been  still 
amongst  us  we  should  probably  have  been  able 
to  supplement  it  with  his  own  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
the  ancient  work.  We  can  only  again  refer 
our  readers  to  his  paper  on  the  subject,  read 
last  year  at  Hereford,  and  reported  by  us  in 
our  issue  of  Aug.  10,  1S77  (page  137,  Vol. 
XXXIII). 

SHOP,    COBNER    OF    GBACECHUBCH-STREET    AND 
COENHILL. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a  small  shop-front 
which  has  lately  been  completed  at  the  corner 
of  Gracechurch-street  and  Cornhill,  for  Mrs. 
White,  the  jeweller.  The  front  has  been 
specially  designed  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  particular  trade  for  which  it  is  used,  in 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  space  is 
only  practically  of  real  value.  The  upper  part  of 
the  front  has,  therefore,  been  filled  with  orna- 
mental glass,  which  adds  to  the  general  effect. 
The  whole  of  the  shop-has  been  fitted  up  in  cha- 
racter with  the  front,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Edis,  P.S.A.,  architect,  of  Fitzroy-square.  At 
present  the  corner  front  is  only  completed,  but 
the  drawing  shows  a  small  additional  frontage 
in  Gracechurch-street,  which  it  was  proposed  at 
one  time  to  include. 

BOnSE    IN   THE    THIRD    AVENUE    OF  THE    WEST 
BEIQHTON  ESTATE. 

This  building,  which  we  favourably  noticed  in 
our  review  of  building  works  on  the  estate  some 
time  since,  is  just  completed,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Gals- 
worthy Davie,  architect,  of  21,  King  William- 
street,  Strand.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  good 
■views  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  principal 
rooms.  The  loggia  shown  in  the  drawing  and 
a  covered  balcony  at  the  back  are  pleasing  fea- 
tures. Its  architecture  attracts  attention  to  it 
from  among  the  surrounding  buildings.  The 
style  adopted  is  Gothic,  freely  treated,  to  meet 
the  modern  requirements  of  plate  glass  and 
sash  windows,  &e.  The  regulations  of  the 
estate  preclude  the  use  of  much  external 
colour  —  Benham  white  facing  bricks  are 
used  throughout  for  the  walling,  producing  a 
cold  monotony  very  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but 
this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  in 
the  present  case  by  a  free  use  of  warm  buff 
terra  cotta  for  the  dressings  and  decorative 
parts,  with  shafts  of  red  to  loggia  and  first  floor 
window,  red  chequers  in  gables  and  polished  red 
granite  shafts  at  the  entrance.     The  details. 


first  floor  windows   have  been  freely   adapted 
from  Mr.  Davies'  studies  in  France.    Internally 
the  whole  of  the  fittings  and  details  have  been 
specially  designed.     The  porch  has  two  Shake- 
spearian subjects,  executed  in  sgraffito,  above 
which  runs  a  frieze  of  blue  and  white  painted 
tiles.     The  ceilings  of  porch,  halls,  and  dining- 
room  are  panelled  by  means  of  wood  ribs  laid 
on  the  plaster.     The  porch  and  hall  floors  are 
laid  with   the  Campbell  Brick   and  Tile  Co.'s 
tiles.      The  dining-room   is  panelled  to  about 
6ft.  in  height,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual  cor- 
nice, has  a  frieze  of  painted  tiles  in  blue  on  a 
buff   ground.     The  fireplace  is  arranged  for  a 
dog  grate,  the  hearth  and  jambs  having  God- 
win's antique  encaustic  tiles — the  latter  being 
surrounded  with  inlaid  Devonshire  marble,  out- 
side which  is  a  wainscot  and  walnut  chimney- 
piece,    with    turned   shafts    traceried    panels, 
bevelled  plate,  &c.,  carried  up  to  the  tile  frieze 
the   full   width  of  chimney   breast.      Directly 
outside  the  servants'   door  to   this  room   is  a 
serving  lobby  in  close  proximity  to  the  butler's 
pantry  and  servants'  stairs.     From  reference  to 
the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  need  pass 
through  the  hall  from  kitchen  to  dining-room. 
This   is   a   most   desirable    arrangement,    and 
where  funds  will  permit  of  its  being  carried  out 
should  never  be  neglected.     The  drawing-room 
has  a  fireplace  composed  of  wainscot  and  maho- 
gany  enriched  by  carving  and  ornament  in  gold, 
richly  inlaid  marble  and  painted  tiles  in  pleas- 
ing  colours  by  the   Campbell  Brick   and  Tile 
Company,    representing    music.     The    library 
fireplace  is   of  red  terra   cotta,  relieved   with 
gold-painted    tiles    and   wainscot    framework, 
'fhe  remaining  fireplaces  in  the  principal  rooms 
are   composed  of  marble  or   terra  cotta,   with 
wooden  framework  and  painted  tiles  in  jambs, 
the   greater  part  of  them  being  Dutch.     The 
staircase  with  turned  newels  and  balusters  has 
come  in   for  a  fair  share   of  attention,  and  is 
both  light  and  spacious.     The  muUioned  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass  throughout, 
hut  not  so  as  to  unduly  obstruct  the  light.  They 
include  four  panels  representing  day,  night, 
morning,  and  evening,  upon  a  slightly-tinted 
ground,  diapered  with  small  quarries  of  ships, 
sea-nymphs,    &c.,    surrounded    with    coloured 
borders  and  interspersed  with  small  pieces  of 
bright   colour.      The   porch   screen  and  inner 
doors  have  stained  glass  of  simple  but  pleasing 
design.     The  door  panels  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
selection  of  which  we  give,  have  been  decorated 
in  colour  in   a,  somewhat  novel   and  effective 
manner.     In  addition  to  those  we  publish  the 
following  subjects  occur  —  viz.,  the   Sciences, 
Literature,  Fishing,  and  Cooking,  also  conven- 
tionalised    foliage.      The    basement,    a    great 
part  of  which   is  paved    with    tiles    from   the 
Architectural  Pottery  Company,  contains  ample 
accommodation  for  the  usual  requirements  of 
a  well-appointed  household.     Special  attention 
has   been  given  to  sanitation  and  ventilation. 
Lanyon's  patent  apparatus  is  used  for   venti- 
lating the  kitchen  and  heating  the  hall.     Hot 
water  is  laid  on  throughout  the  house.     The 
soil  pipe  is  ventilated  by  means  of  Buchan's 
trap  at  the  bottom,  and  an  extracting  cowl  at 
the  top,  above  roof.     No  D  trap  is  used,  but  an 
S  trap  has  been  put  to  each  w.c,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  back  draught  which  would  otherwise 
now  and  then  occur.     All  pipes  communicating 
with  the  inside  of  house  are  cut  off  from  the 
drains  on  the  outside.      Messrs.   W.  T.  Allen 
and  Co.  supplied  the  iron  gates  and  railing. 
Messrs.  Hyde  Bros,  and   Cook,  of   Worthing, 
have  been  the  builders. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

THE  Society  of  Engineers  visited  the  New 
Law  Courts  on  Wednesday,  and  were 
shown  over  the  buildings  by  Mr.  William 
Bartholomew,  one  of  the  chief  draughtsmen. 
There  is  not  much  fresh  to  note  since  the  visit 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  during  the  con- 
ference week  (see  page  581,  last  Vol.,  published 
June  7th,  and  also  page  519,  May  24th).  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  glazing,  flooring, 
and  stove-fixing,  &c.,  in  the  eastern  block.  The 
walls  of  the  great  central  hall  are  now  carried 
as  high  as  the  heads  of  the  chief  arches  on 
either  side,  and  the  groining  for  the  vaulted 
corridors  enclosing  this  hall  is  set,  and  the 
centring     erected.      While   pacing   the    es- 


easy  to  follow  the  cellular  lines  of  the  eighteen 
courts,  disposed  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  the 
spiral  staircases.      The  arrangement  of  these 
courts,    and   of    the    separating   open    areas, 
have,  we  believe,  been  somewhat  altered  as  tie 
work  has  proceeded.    The  dimensions  do  not 
seem    large;    the    most    spacious,    the    Vbe- 
Chancellor's  appeal  court,  is  but  40ft.  squire. 
The  internal  walls  of  the  northern  block  are 
now     carried    to    a    height    of    about     43ft., 
and  the  corridors  and  bar-robing  and  refresh- 
ment -  rooms   are    being    constructed    above 
these,  and   also   over    the   courts  will  hi  two 
other  stories.     Recurring  to   the  nearly  com- 
pleted block,  that  next  Bell-yard,  we  no:e  that 
since  our  last  visit  much  external  carving  of  a 
vigorous  character  has  been  added  to  capitals, 
muUions,  and  other  points.     The  flooring  is  on 
Dennett's  principle.     Upon  the  concrete  vault- 
ing and  its  embedded  girders  are  laid  sleepers, 
and  across  these  bearings  are  numerrus  single 
joisting  of  slight  scantling,  the  boarding  sur- 
face  being  of  oak  for  the  judges'  .and  other 
principal  rooms,  and   of  deal   for  subordinate 
positions.     A  peculiar  feature  in  th«  galleries  is 
the  use  of  a  small  double  baluster.    This  detail 
is  also  being  used  externally  near  the  western 
angle  of  the  buildings.      The  chief  fireplaces 
(all   open)  are   surrounded  with  a    course   of 
encaustic  tiling,  the  head  of  the  chimneypiece 
being  decorated  with  a  band  of  spirited  carving. 
Each  of  these  are  differently  treated.    Galton''s 
stoves  are  used  throughout.      The   lavatories 
and  w.c.'s  are  well  lighted  from  the  rear,  and 
lined   internally  with  Cliff    and    Son's    white 
glazed  bricks  ;  the  fittings,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  are  all  from  Jennings'  sanitary  works. 
The  ingenious   way  in  which  the  difference  in 
levels    between    the   north    and   south   fronts 
has    been     met    by     the    architect    elicited 
approval  from  many  of   the  visitors.      About 
1,500   men    are   employed    on    the   works   by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  work 
will  probably  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 
A  series  of  narrow-gauge  tramways  cross  the 
area  in  every  direction,  and  at  various  eleva- 
tions, for  convenience  in  transport  of  materials, 
the  hoisting  from  one  level  to  another  being 
accomplished  by  derricks  and  lifts.     The  ope- 
ration of  the  stone-cutting  machinery  on  th« 
west  side  of  the  area  was  watched  with  interest. 
A  series  of  powerful  saws  cut  the    material, 
chiefly  Portland,  into  the  required  thicknesses, 
and   the   surfaces   are   rubbed    true    upon  a 
gigantic  wheel.     The  most  intricate  mouldings 
are    cut  upon    the    straight    by  bringing   the 
arrise  of  the  block  of  stone  against  a  revolving 
shaft,  upon    which   are   fixed   movable    arms, 
bearing  specially-designed   nails  ;  these    press 
head-foremost  upon  the  stone,  and  cause  the 
desired    indentations,    which    have,    however, 
afterwards  to  be  touched  up  by  hand.     It  is 
obvious  that  this  expeditious  process  of  mould- 
ing-formation is  useless   for  curved   surfaces, 
and  these  aie  manually  carved.     Between  4C0 
and  500  masons  are  at  work  here,  of  whom  140 
are  employed  in  a  shed  separated  by  the  steam- 
driven  machinery  from  the   general  body    of 
workmen.     These    isolated    workers   are    the 
foreigners  who  came   in   at  the   time  of  the 
masons'  strike,  and  have  since  been  kept  on. 
They    are   principally   Germans,  with    a    few 
Italians.      We   are    informed   that  they  have 
laboured    well   and    continuously,     but    that 
their  work  is  not  equal  in  character  to  that  of 
the  men  in  the  larger  shed.    The  whole  of  the 
hands  are  paid  by  time,  no  piecework  being 
given  out.     The  visitors  also  examined  the  two 
great  boilers,  Annan's  patent,  and  the  pair  of 
horizontal  engines  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
stone-cutting   machinery  is  driven.     The  visit 
was  concluded  with  a  clamber  by  staircase  and 
rough  ladder  to  the  balcony  at  the  summit  of 
the   south-east   tower,    opposite    Temple   Bar, 
whence  was  obtained  an    excellent  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Law  Courts'  area,  and,  indeed,  over 
the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west  portions 
of  the  metropolis,  the  prospect  being  bounded, 
at  half-a-dozen  miles  distance,  by  the  Surrey 
and  Kent  hills. 


The  parish  church  of  Bnrnham,  Somersetshire, 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration,  under  the  cars 
of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Sod, 
of  Glaatonbnry,  were  the  buildera. 
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THE  KOOF  OF  ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY 

THE  vexed  question  of  the  proposed  new  root 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  was  further  con 
sidered  last  week  by  a  meetintj  held  on  Satur 
day,  at  St.  Alban's,  of  subscribers  of  £IM  and 
upwards  to  the  restoration  fund,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  presiding. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  proposed  the  foUowinp; 
resolution  : — "  That  the  roof  of  the  nave  having 
Ijecome  ruinous,  it  is  desirable  to  restore  it  te  the 
original  pitch  indicated  on  the  tower,  keepintj 
as  much  of  the  pointed  and  panelled  ceilin;;  as 
may  be  in  a  sound  condition,  restoring  the  rest 
in  similar  style."  The  important  question,  he 
said,  was  whether  they  could  repair  the  roof  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  or  whether  it 
must  be  rebuilt.  That  might  be  a  question, 
but  he  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  roof  to  Vie  ruinous.  Forty  years 
since  Professor  Donaldson  had  forewarned  the 
authorities  that  the  girders  were  in  so  rotten  a 
condition  that  it  would  necessitate  before  lonf 
an  entirely  new  roof.  Girders  did  not  gene 
rally  improve  by  keeping  for  forty  years.  He 
had  a  letter  also  from  the  contractor,  Mr.  Long, 
mire,  asserting  that  ho  had  told  Archdeacon 
Grant,  in  the  presence  of  another  clergyman, 
that  a  new  roof  must  be  put  on,  the  old  one 
being  found  so  rotten  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
pair it  would  involve  unknown  expense.  (Arch- 
deacon Grant  objected  that  Mr.  Longmire  was 
not  an  authority.)  He  contended  that  Mr. 
Longmire  had  as  great  experience  in  such 
matters  as  any  man,  and  his  judgment  was 
most  satisfactory,  as  was  proved  by  his  saving 
the  committee  from  a  tremendous  mistake  in 
the  matter  which  he  had  no  interest  in  pre- 
venting. Sir  Gilbert  Scott  h.td  unfortunately 
died  before  the  full  examination  (made  on  Mr. 
Longmire's  suggestion)  had  been  completed ; 
but  his  son  had  since  made  an  estimate  of  what 
was  needed  for  repairs,  the  expense  of  which 
it  was  well  known  could  never  be  accurately 
estimated  or  known  until  the  work  was  done. 
A  list  of  the  substitutions  necessary  for  the 
estimated  repairs  was  read,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  said  that  if  that  course  were  adopted 
not  a  single  square  foot  of  the  present  roof  or 
ceiling  would  be  seen  again  after  the  repairs 
were  completed.  The  lowest  estimate  for  those 
purely  conjectural  repairs  that  could  be  made 
was  £3,138 ;  but  no  one  would  estimate  to  do  the 
work  for  that  sum,  because  until  it  was  under- 
taken no  one  could  know  what  the  expense 
would  be.  He  would  further  observe  that  the 
present  ceiling  might  be  as  well  replaced  with 
a  high-pitch  roof  as  a  low  one.  Some  of  those 
who  had  engaged  in  this  discussion  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  advocating  an  open  interior 
roof,  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his  idea,  an 
open  roof  being,  for  many  reasons,  utterly 
absurd.  If  the  existing  roof  had  been  reparable 
he  should  never  have  thought  of  a  high-pitch 
roof,  bur  held  that  it  was  hopelessly  decayed, 
and  that  a  new  roof  must  be  put  on,  and  that 
it  should  bo  like  the  original  roof.  Knowing 
what  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  mechanically" 
he  would  suggest  that  the  new  roof  should  be 
of  the  original  pitch,  and  that  it  should  be  of 
Memel  timber  covered  with  Cumberland  slates, 
instead  of  oak  and  lead.  Memel  pine  was  a 
more  suitable  timber  for  roofs  than  oak,  while 
Cumberland  slates  were  almost  as  picturesque 
as  the  ancient  load,  and  more  durable  than  the 
modern  metal,  which,  being  "de-silvered"  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  had  lost  all  that 
had  recommended  it  in  point  of  appearance, 
and  was  now  so  readily  attacked  by  the  atmo- 
sphere that  he  had  known  modem  repairs  after 
twenty  years'  exposure  to  be  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  ancient  leads  400  and  500  years  old. 
The  tender— not  merely  an  estimate— for  the 
proposed  new  high-pitch  roof  was  £3,900. 

Mr.  Evar.s  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment :— "  That  this  meeting  recognises  the  pro- 
priety of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  desire  to 
preserve  the  old  roof  of  the  nave  as  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  abbey,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  from  the  architect's  report  that  this 
roof  can  be  rendered  perfectly  good  and  ser- 
viceable, recommends  that  it  be  repaired 
accordingly."  He  quoted  from  a  report  of  Mr. 
Scott,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  dated 
June  25,  who  stated  that  his  father's  object 
was  twofold — to  preserve  the  old  roof  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  abbey,  and  to  render 
it  sound  and  serviceable,  and  then  went  on  to 


specify  what  in  his  opinion  was  needed  to 
accomplish  this  object.  The  speaker  then 
argued  that  the  present  roof  went  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  its 
pitch  was  suited  to  the  abbey,  and  that  the 
suggested  alteration  would  not  harmonise  with 
the  building  in  other  parts  without  much  more 
being  done. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  his  father  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  him  ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  his  opinion  would  have  been  in  favour  of 
a  high-pitch  roof  if  the  matter  had  been  brought 
definitely  before  him,  seeing  that  he  had  put 
a  high-pitch  over  a  low-pitch  roof  at  Selby,  and 
desired  to  do  the  same  at  Rochester.  He  did  not 
think  the  present  roof  w.as  past  repair,  but  it 
would  cost  £3,000  to  make  a  complete  job.  He 
endorsed  for  a  new  roof  the  use  of  Memel  tim- 
ber, but  preferred  lead  as  more  dignified  in 
appearance. 

Archdeacon  Grant  then  spoke  at  some  length, 
arguing  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  old  roof  by  adequate  repairs.  Several  other 
gentlemen  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  finally 
the  chairman  submitted  the  amendment  to  the 
meeting,  by  show  of  hands,  seven  voting  in  its 
favour  and  fifteen  against.  The  original 
motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  fifteen  to 
five. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  not  much  doubt  about 
the  opinion  of  those  most  concerned  in  the 
matter  about  the  proposed  change. 


BAENACK  CHURCH.* 
'X'HE  remarkable  western  tower  of  this  church 
-*-  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  singularly  lofty 
Saxon  church,  replaced,  probably  late  in  the 
12th  century  by  another,  notable  for  its  light 
and  graceful  proportions.  This  tower,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Early  English  belfry  and 
spire,  bears  traces  of  having  been,  in  remote 
ages,  a  place  of  resort  in  times  of  danger ;  it 
has  two  higher  stories,  once  lighted  by  two 
windows  on  each  side,  of  which  sufficient  traces 
are  visible ;  the  lower  part  was  a  place  of 
assembly,  perhaps  even  of  judicature.  It  was  not 
until  the  removal  of  more  than  2ft.  of  debris, 
which  we  have  proof  had  been  undisturbed 
from  before  the  i3th  century,  that  the  seat  in 
the  western  niche,  the  stone  rises  on  three 
sides,  and  the  plaster  continued  to  floor  line, 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  president  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  had  accommodation 
for  sitting  in  this  ancient  court.  In  the  window 
in  the  west  face  of  this  tower  the  writer  has  ven- 
tured to  represent  a  king  of  Mercia  presiding 
over  a  trial  by  ordeal.  As  to  the  architecture  of 
this  most  ancient  portion  of  the  church,  the 
description  "  petrified  carpentry,"  applied  to  it 
by  a  lately  deceased  author,  is  felicitous 
and  graphic.  The  representations  of  pro- 
jecting  beam  ends,  and  of  tenon-and-mor- 
tice  construction,  exhibit  a  fondness  in  the 
builders  for  more  primitive  materials,  and  an 
ignorance  of  a  style  more  appropriated 
to  the  noble  material  so  abundant  in  neigh- 
bouring fields.  The  Barnack  ragstone  quarries, 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  extended  over 
130  acres  here,  and  were  exhausted  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  date  of  disuse  of  this 
stone  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  Walcot 
Hall  Chapel  in  this  church,  and  in  the  eastern 
chapel  of  the  five  altars  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  As  to  the  probable  antiquity  of  this 
church,  the  researches  of  an  historian  who  has 
carefully  studied  Anglo-Saxon  literature  show 
that  large  property  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
possessed  by  Beornec,  founder  of  the  line  of 
princes  who  reigned  over  the  province  of  Ber- 
nicia.  As  the  original  name  of  the  parish  is 
Bernek,  the  probability  is  that  the  site  of  the 
property  was  here.  The  same  author  states 
that  Alhfrith,  eleventh  in  descent  from  Beornec, 
gave  lands  of  ten  tributaries  near  Stanford  to 
St.  Wilfred,  who  is  believed  to  have  built  a 
monastery  here.  The  patron  saint  of  King 
Alhfrith  was  John  the  Baptist;  those  to  whom 
St.  Wilfred  dedicated  his  churches  were  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  Barnack  Church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  it  has 
on  the  scroll-work  panels  on  the  tower  three 
carvings  of  birds — the  cock  of  Peter,  the  dove 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  eagle  of  John  the 


Evangelist.  Other  points  of  resemblance  exial 
between  this  tower  and  that  of  churches  in  the 
north  of  England  of  Wilfred's  building.  The 
date  thus  claimed  for  the  foundation  of  Bar- 
pack  Church  is  between  ad.  G60  and  7-10.  It 
is  my  intention  to  replace  the  worn-out  curtain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  church  by  a  series  of 
mosaics,  by  Siilviati  (now  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion), representing  angel  figures,  after  Fra 
Angelico,  and  at  an  early  date  there  will  be 
substituted  for  the  ceiling  over  the  north  aisle 
a  suitable  wooden  roof. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  TEACHING. 
'ynE  25th  report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
-*-  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  has  been  issued.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  have,  during  the 
year  1877,  attended  the  schools  and  classes  of 
science  and  art  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment, are  as  follows,  viz. : — 55,927  attending 
science  schools  and  classes  in  1877,  aa  against 
57,988  in  1876,  and  610,G20  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  art,  showing  an  increase  upon  the 
previous  year  of  80,208,  or  more  than  15  per 
cent.  At  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  there  were 
38  regular  and  181  occasional  students  ;  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  282  students ;  at 
the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  73.  At  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  there  were 
21  associate  or  regular  students  and  45  occa- 
sional students.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the 
lecture  theatre  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  were  attended  by  8,481  persons.  The 
evening  lectures  to  working  men  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines  were  attended  by  1,227 
persons;  and  172  science  teachers  attended 
the  special  courses  of  lectures  provided  for 
their  instruction  in  the  new  Science  Schools 
at  South  Kensington.  The  various  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the 
Department  in  Dublin  were  attended  by 
about  4,300  persons.  The  total  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  who  received  direct  in- 
struction as  students,  or  by  means  of 
lectures,  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  1877,  is  GS1,3G7,  showing 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  number  ia 
the  previous  year,  of  81,199,  or  more  than  13^ 
per  cent.  "The  attendance  at  the  Art  and 
Educational  Libraries  at  South  Kensington 
continues  to  increase  ;  with  that  at  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  number  of 
readers  in  1877  has  been  74,333.  The  museums 
and  collections  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Department  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh, were  last  year  visited  by  2,548,7G6 
persons,  showing  a  decrease  of  440,281  on  the 
number  in  1876.  The  returns  received  of  the 
number  of  visitors  at  the  Local  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions,  to  which  objects  were  con- 
tributed from  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
show  an  attendance  of  1,031,506.  The  total 
number  of  persons  who  during  the  year  1877 
attended  the  different  institutions  and  exhibi. 
tions  in  connection  with  the  Department  has 
been  upwards  of  4,261,639.  This  total,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year,  presents 
a  decrease  of  315,738.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Department  during  the  financial  year,  1877-78, 
exclusive  of  the  vote  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
amounted  to  £276,416  5s.  4d. 


•  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Rojal  ArchiToIopioal  Institute  br  the  Eev.  Canon  Argles, 
August  5,  lb78  (see  pp.  128-9  ante). 


RAINFALL,  AND  HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  IT. 

TO  ascertain  the  drainage  area  of  a  district, 
or  the  area  within  which  the  rainfall  may 
be  utilised,  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  a 
survey  or  to  obtain  simply  one  of  the  Ordnance 
maps  in  which  the  summit-level  of  the  ridges 
surrounding  the  valley  may  be  traced.  The 
basin  so  circumscribed  is  termed  the  "  catch- 
ment basin."  Thus,  Manchester  Waterworks 
has  a  catchment  basin  of  19,000  acres.  Rain- 
fall varies  considerably ;  the  fall  in  Essex 
is  about  20in.,  while  in  Keswick,  Cumberland, 
it  is  said  to  be  G7'5in.,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  Lake  district  as  much  as  180in.  to  200in. 
These  last  figures  are  quite  exceptional.  For 
England  a  mean  of  30in.  annually  has  been 
given,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  fall 
along  the  western  coast  is  considerably  more. 

In  Sir  W.  Fairbairu's  recent  "Treatise  on 
Mills,"  some  useful  data  are  given  respecting  the 
means  of  estimating  rainfall  and  storage  capa- 
city.    To  estimate  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
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falls  upon  a  given  catchment  basin  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  two  or 
three  rain-gauges  at  different  elevations  round 
the  site  of  a  proposed  reservoir.  By  examining 
them  at  intervals  cf  a  week  or  month,  the 
average  quantity  can  be  determined,  allowing 
for  a  certain  loss  by  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion. One  very  necessary  precaution  is  to  jilace 
the  gauges  within  5in.  or  1ft.  of  the  ground,  as 
the  quantity  of  rain  rapidly  decreases  at  slight 
elevations  from  the  ground.  They  should  be 
placed  also  out  of  the  way  of  artificial  currents 
of  air,  like  those  created  by  the  slope  of  a  hill 
or  roof  of  a  house.  From  some  observations 
made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  and  a  committee 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  it  was 
found  that  gauges  placed  on  the  ridges  of  roofs 
■did  not  collect  halt  the  rainfall  that  fell  on  the 
ground.  Thus,  the  gauges  placed  on  the 
ground  showed  an  excess  of  50  per  cent,  in  some 
•cases  over  those  placed  on  the  ridges,  and 
the  difference  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
upward  currents  of  wind  created  by  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  roofs,  which  carried  the  raindrops 
over  the  gauge.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  also 
hints  that  the  raindrops  are  larger  in  the  moist 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Heberden 
found  the  annual  fall  at  the  top  of  Westminster 
Abbey  to  be  120'j9in.,  on  the  top  of  a  house 
close  by  of  inferior  altitude  18'139,  and  on  the 
ground  22'G08in.  Mountainous  districts  are 
known  to  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  than 
lowlands ;  but  this  fact  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  decrease  above  mentioned — due  pro- 
bably to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  raindrop  as 


ties  afforded  for  partial  firing.  The  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  plan  given.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  chambers  are  arranged  in  parallel 
lines,  connected  with  each  other  by  curved 
chambers  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  left 
open  and  sufficient  space  or  passageleft  between 
the  rows  or  chambers,  so  that  the  materials  are 
more  readily  conveyed  from  the  machines  or 
drying  shed  to  each  chamber  in  succession, 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  persons 
engaged  in  discharging  the  materials  from  the 
outside,  thereby  giving  greater  facility  for  the 
supply  and  removal  of  tlie  articles  to  and  from 
the  kilns.  Arches  of  brick  or  other  materials 
are  thrown  over  the  space  between  the  two  rows 
of  kilns,  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the 
persons  engaged  in  charging  the  kilns  to  work 
conveniently,  and  in  the  arches  openings  are 
left  for  admitting  light  and  air.  These  arches 
require  to  be  well  built  to  support  and 
counteract  the  outside  battered  walls  of  the  two 
rows  of  kilns.  A  large  central  flue  is  provided 
under  the  kiln  floor,  which  excludes  all  chance 
of  external  cold  air  entering  and  checking  the 
draught.  The  branch  flues  are  also  large,  and 
so  constructed  that  they  give  greater  facility 
for  steaming  the  materials,  especially  in  the 
curved  chambers.  Extra  steaming  flues  are 
arranged  for  the  external  part  of  the  two  return 
chambers,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  so  that 
the  steam  is  more  rapidly  and  easily  carried 
away.  In  the  top  of  all  the  chambers  sufficient 
openings  are  arranged  to  admit  fuel  for  the 
burning  of  the  materials,  and  the  dampers  to 
the  several  flues  are  all  worked  from  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  which  enables  the  person  in  charge  to 


our  own  creneration  a  new  method  has  been  devispd 
to  clear  this  entanglement.     More  correctly  speok- 
inff,  the  method  is  not  new,  for  it  is  inherent  in  the 
processes  of  algebra  itself,  and  instancea  of  it,  ur- 
noticed  perhaps  or  diBregardfid,  are  to  be  found  crop- 
ping up  throughout  nearly  all  mathematical  treatises. 
By  Lagrange,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  Gauss, 
among  the  older  writers,  the  method  of  which  I  am 
speaking  was  recognised  as  a  principle  ;  but  beside 
these  perhaps  no  others  can  be  named  until  a  period 
within  our  own  recollection.      The  method  consists 
in  symmetry  of  expression.     In  algebraical  formuljB 
combinations  of  the  quantities  entering  therein  occur 
and  recur ;  and  by  a  suitable  choice  of  these  quanti- 
ties   the    various   combinations   may   be    rendered 
symmetrical,  and  reduced  to  a  tew  well-known  types. 
This  having  been  done,  and  one  such  combination 
having  been  calculated,  the  remainder,  together  with 
many  of  their  results,  can  often  he  written  down  at 
once,  without  further  calculations,  by  simple  permu- 
tations of  the  letters.      Symmetrical  expressions, 
moreover,  save  as  much  time  and  trouble  in  reading 
as    in    writing.      Instead    of    wading    laboriously 
through   a  series   of  expressions   which,   although 
successively  dependent,  hear  no  outward  resemblance 
to   one  anothpr,   we    may    rt'ad    off    symmetrical 
formulns,  of  almost  any  length,  at  a  glance.     A 
page  of  such  formula  becomes  a  picture :  known 
forms  .are  seen  in  definite  gi-oupings  ;  their  relative 
positions,  or  perspective  as  it  may  be  called,  their 
very  light  and  shadow,  convey  thsir  meaning  almost 
as  much  as  through  the  artistic  faculty  as  through 
any  conscious  ratiocinative  process.    Few  principles 
have  been  more  suggestive  of  extended  ideas  or  of 
new  views  and  relations  than  that  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking.     In   order  to   pass   from  questions 
concerning  plane  figures  to  those  which  appertain 
to  space,    from  conditions  having  few  degrees  of 
freedom  to  others  which  have  many — in  a  word, 
from  more  restricted  to  less  restricted  problems — we 


it  descends.  One  inch  in  24  hours  is  estimated  i  attend  to  them  without  leaving  his  post  to  go 
as  the  maximum  fall  in  England  in  average  below,  except  when  he  requires  to  turn  the 
localities.     A   valuable  table  of  results  in  Sir    heat  from  one  row  of  chambers  to  the  other; 


"W.  Fairbairn's  treatise  shows  a  loss  by  evapora. 
tion  and  absorption  of  from  12in.  to  20in.  Mr. 
Bateman,  a  high  authority  also,  states  from  ex- 
perience what  the  storage  capacity  should  be  to 
provide  against  seasons  of  drought.  He  says  : 
■"In  the  regions  of  comparatively  moderate 
rain  in  this  country  the  storage  should  vary 
from  20,000  or  30,000  to  50,000  or  60,000  cubic 
feet  for  each  acre  of  collecting  ground — the 
smaller  quantity  being  about  sufficient  for  an 
available  rainfall  of  perhaps  18in.,  and  the 
larger  for  one  of  about  36in.  to  40in."  The  im- 
portance of  reservoir  storage  in  districts, 
•especially  where  mills  are  built,  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  Sir  W.  Pairbairn  describes 
in  detail  the  Lough  Island  Eeavy  Reservoir, 
the  embankments  and  regulating  valves 
employed  for  its  discharge.  Mr.  Bateman's 
valve  is  very  ingenious  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts  :  First,  a  small  valve 
by  which  about  -y'^  of  the  area  is  opened ; 
nest,  an  intermediate  valve  of  i  the  whole 
area  ;  and,  lastly,  the  large  valve, 


he  will  then  require  to  go  down  to  the  outside 
to  regulate  the  end  dampers.  Five  or  more 
chambers  can  be  built  and  worked  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  without  completing  the  full 
set,  the  only  disadvantage  arising  being  the 
necessity  to  recommence  firing  at  the  last  kiln 
each  time,  until  the  full  set  is  complete.  This 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  small  capitalists, 
who  can  then  extend  their  kiln  room  to  meet 
their  requirements. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  l-Sth  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  opened  on  Wednesday,  at  Dublin. 
The  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  William 
Spottiswoode,  dealt  almost  entirely  with  mathe- 
matical science.  From  a  full  report  in  to- 
day's English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science  we 
extract  the  following  : — 

MATHEMATICS   AS   A    FINE    AKT. 

The    extensions    of    mathematical   ideas    would 

The  small  '  ^^   overwhelming  it  they   were    not    compensated 
'  by  some   simplifications   in  the  processes  actually 


valve  is  drawn  first,  then  the  second  and  third    ,^^ --.^'^^reralds  ^o  caTeuEnY  wnfme;.' 
follow   as   the  water   pressure   is   removed  or    ^^^^^  ^^,y  ^„o-viz.,  symmetry  of  form,  and  mecha. 


becomes  neutralised. 


LANCASTER'S  PATENT  CONTINUOUS 
KILN. 
rPHIS  kiln,  for  burning  bricks,  tiles,  pipes     ^„.^_,_^^ 
-L     lime,  &c.,  is  attracting  some  attention  at  I  pVoces's'step  by  step,  without  any  genera!  suivcy  of 


nical  appliances  ;  or  say  mathematics  as  a  fiue  art, 
and  mathematics  as  a  handicraft.  And,  first,  as  to 
symmetry  of  form.  There  are  many  passages  of 
algebra  in  which  long  processes  of  calculation  at  the 
outset  seem  unavoidable.  Results  are  often  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  through  a  tangled  maze  of 
formute,  where  at  best  we  can  just  make  sure  of  our 


the  present   time,    principally   from   th 
doubted  saving  it  effects  in  fuel,  and  the  facili 


the  p.alh  which  wo  have  traversed,  and  still  less  of 
that  which  we  have  to  pursue.    But  almost  within 


have  in  many  cases  merely  to  add  lines  and  columns 
3ur  array  of  letters  or  symbols  already  formed, 
and  then  read  off  pictoriuUy  the  extended  theorems. 

THE  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  sectional  meetings  opened  yesterday.  There 
was  a  soiree  last  night  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  a  dinner  and  garden  party  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge.  To-day  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.L.S.,  is  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Animal  Intelligence,"  .and  to- 
morrow will  be  devoted  to  excursions.  On  Monday 
Professor  Dewar  will  deliver  a  discourse  on 
"Dissociation;  or,  Modern  Ideas  of  Chemical 
Action."  On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  there  will  be  a 
soirie  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  will  be  given  to  excursions.  Those 
who  only  remember  the  Dublin  of  18.57,  when  the 
British  Association  was  last  in  the  city,  will  find  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  architecture  of  the 
streets.  The  restored  Cathedrals  will  attract 
strangers,  Christ  Church  being  by  far  the  more 
beautiful,  though  smaller.  In  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
may  be  visited  tho  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
unaltered,  and  is  adorned  with  two  old  tapestries 
executed  in  Holland,  and  representing  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  the 
City  Hall  will  be  seen  a  fine  atatne  of  O'Connell  by 
Hogan.  In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  visitors 
will  examine  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the  pahmpsests 
and  codices.  The  harp  of  King  Brian  Boroihme  is 
also  here.  The  Dublin  Corporation  purpose  exhibit- 
ing to  the  Association  some  of  their  records,  which 
are  very  curious,  and  include  the  Great  Charter 
which  Henry  III.  granted  in  1'21G,  two  years  before 
Magna  Charta.  The  now  obscure  streets,  or  courts, 
where  Swift  was  born  and  Henry  Grattan  was 
reared,  will  no  doubt  besought  out  by  some  who  have 
',  not  before  been  in  Dublin.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting trips  near  the  city  will  be  to  the  Ordnance 
Office  in  the  Phoenix  Park  and  the  Observatory.  In 
the  Main  Drainage  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage 
1  Section,  the  address  of  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E., 
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is  expected  to  ho  interesting  to  sanitarians.  It  will 
relate  to  the  pollution  of  risers,  miiiii  draimigo,  and 
sewage  utilisation.  Thirteen  papers  will  lie  read  in 
this  section. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Leek  Fever  Hosi-ital. — Furtherdiselosures 
as  to  the  mode  iu  which  this  competition  has 
been  conducted  were  made  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Leek  Improveuiant  Commis- 
sioners on  Tuesday  week.  The  clerk  reported 
that  the  four  selected  plans  for  the  fever  hos 
pital,  ordered  at  the  List  meetinj?  to  bo  forwarded 
to  the  Local  Government  Hoard  (see  p.  lOt 
in  our  issue  of  Auff.  2nd),  had  not  yet  been  sent 
off ;  but  that  the  central  authority,  in  reply  to 
a  communication  on  the  subject,  had  requested 
them  to  be  sent  up.  Letters  from  competitors 
were  read,  protesting  against  the  mode  in  which 
the  competition  had  been  conducted.  The 
authors  of  "  Sun  .aud  Air"  said  that  whereas 
the  surveyor  to  the  commissioners  had  esti- 
mated their  design  to  cost  ^£2,500,  they  were 
ready  to  produce  estimates  from  respectable 
builders  guaranteeing  execution  for  .£1,700  (the 
stipulated  sum).  Messrs.  Saville  and  Son, 
Argyle-square,  W.,  wrote  to  "  protest  against 
such  an  unjust  and  disgraceful  selection,"  and 
asking  that  a  competent  architect  be  called  in 
asrcferee.  Mr.  AVilliam  Iluckvale  also  addressed 
the  board,  stating  that  the  account  in  the 
Building  News  of  the  meeting  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  was  proposed  that  all  the  17 
plans  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  together  with 
the  letters  from  competitors,  but  this  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  a 
dead  lock.  Mr.  Ward  said  "  Epidemiology,"  the 
plan  the  commissioners  had  placed  first,  was 
■without  cross  ventilation,  and  the  water  tank 
was  put  under  ground.  This  competitor  has 
sent  an  alternative  plan  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Carr's  land — about  which  site  no  London  archi- 
tect could  know  anything.  The  conditions 
issued  to  competitors  were  vague  and  in- 
accurate, and  could  not  be  construed  literally. 
The  clerk  was  sharply  cross-examined  as  to  the 
facilities  furnished  to  Mr.  Taylor.  He  said  Mr. 
T.aylor's  original  sketch  was  not  submitted  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  admitted  that 
they  saw  it,  as  well  as  the  surveyor's  plan, 
upon  which  latter  pencil  alterations  were  made. 
The  surveyor's  plan  thus  altered  was  not 
shown  to  the  competitors.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  ultimately  agreed  to  : — "  That  the 
four  plans  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a  letter  stating  that  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  first  plan 
being  the  best,  and  that  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  approves,  the  remaining  13  sets  of 
plans  and  particulars  be  forwarded  to  them  with 
a  copy  of  the  advertisement.'' 

Southampton.  —  Ten  sets  of  designs  have 
been  sent  in  for  competition  for  tlie  boys' 
school  about  to  be  erected  by  the  St.  Mary 
Extra  School  Board,  Southampton.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  on  Thursday  week.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  of  8,  Portland-street,  Southampton, 
was  the  successful  competitor.  The  design 
marked,  "  They  have  their  exits  and  their 
entrances,"  which  was  considered  next  in  merit, 
is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  also  of  Portland- 
street,  Southampton. 


AIlCH.ffiOIiO&ICAI.  &  ARCHITECTUHAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Leeds  Architectural  Association 
AT  'Wakefield. — On  Saturday  last  a  party  of 
members  of  the  above  Association  visited 
'Wakefield.  On  arriving  there  at  3.15  the 
members  at  once  proceeded  to  the  new  Clayton 
Hospital,  now  approaching  completion,  and 
were  met  at  the  building  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Bakewell,  who  conducted  them  over 
the  building,  and  explained  the  numerous 
features.  Afterwards  the  members  repaired  to 
the  new  Town  Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Wood-street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
CoUcutt.  The  association  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Webb,  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
works,  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Shires,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the 
visiting  committee,  the  party  proceeded  under 
his  guidance  to  a  general  inspection  of  the 
whole  of  the  works.  The  next  visit  was  to  the 
parish  church,  and  the  members  were  highly 
pleased  at  seeing  the  satisfactory  restoration 
which  has,  of  recent  years,  been  effected  under 


the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E..A.., 
at  a  cost  of  .£23,000.  It  ranks  23rd  on  the  list 
of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom. 
Seven  only  have  higher  spires,  while  not  one 
surpasses  that  at  Wakefield  for  simplicity  and 
beautiful  proportion.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choir,  with  aisles  of  equal  length,  and 
tower  at  the  west.  The  nave  and  choir  were 
completed,  mainly  as  they  at  present  stand, 
about  the  year  14'70,  but  the  tower  and  spire  in 
1320,  and  fragments  of  two  still  earlier  build- 
ings of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  have 
been  discovered.  Much  of  the  original  carved 
woodwork  of  the  roof  and  choir  fittings  re- 
mains, and  is  of  great  interest.  On  the  roof 
occur  in  several  places  the  falcon  and  fetter- 
lock badge  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  held  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Sandal,  before  which  his  father  was  slain 
bravely  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
a.d.  I'tGO.  The  oak  chancel  screen,  which  is 
of  Queen  Caroline's  time,  is  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  is  an  interesting  feature.  The 
vicar  gave  the  members  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting tho  beautiful  lOth  -  century  altar 
vessels,  which  were  arranged  in  the  vestry. 
The  chapel  on  the  bridge  was  next  visited,  and 
brought  the  afternoon's  visit  to  a  close. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  and  Essex  Society 
OF  Arch.eolooists  held  combined  meetings  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  two  counties  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  l.ast.  On  the  former  day 
the  decayed  town  of  Clare  was  the  meeting 
place,  and  here  the  embanked  enclosure  on  the 
downs,  supposed  to  be  an  early  fortified  camp, 
the  great  parish  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  some  newly-discovered  sedilia;  arcading  at 
the  priory,  were  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 
On  Friday  the  round  of  visits  was  paid  to  a 
series  of  cliurohes  on  the  Essex  side  of  the 
Stour,  commencing  with  Bridgewell,  a  parish  in 
which  many  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  have 
been  made.  In  the  church  an  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of 
London,  who  described  the  building  as  a  15th- 
century  building,  with  fine  nave  roof,  of  good 
carpentry  and  scientific  construction,  and  chaste 
and  simple  work  throughout,  both  in  stoue  and 
wood.  This  suggested  the  inquiry,  how  was 
it  there  were  so  few  monuments  ?  for  ordi- 
nary parishioners  could  not  have  put  up  such 
carved  work.  The  roof  ought  to  be  repaired 
without  loss  of  time,  as  the  braces  were  thrust- 
ing out  the  wall  above  the  clerestory  windows. 
Many  of  the  details  throughout  were  unfinished, 
notably  in  corbels  and  in  the  font,  only  five  out 
of  eight  of  the  sides  of  which  were  carved. 
Some  conversation  occurred  as  to  the  similarity 
of  this  church  with  those  at  Clare  and  Stoke,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  groups  were  built  by 
a  guild  of  masons,  who  carried  out  the  latest 
fashion  imported  from  the  Continent.  At 
Steeple  'Bumpstead  the  church  was  found  to 
possess  a  number  of  monuments  of  various 
dates,  and  in  the  village  were  seen  numerous 
14th  and  15th  century  timbered  houses,  with 
characteristic  carved  barge-boards,  and  mould- 
ings and  spandrels  to  doors,  and  the  gables, 
dormer  windows,  and  grouped  chimney  stacks. 
After  luncheon  in  the  lime  avenue  of  Bower 
Hall  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Essex  Society  (Mr. 
King)  read  the  annual  report,  which  was  satis- 
factory. The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Essex  Society  will  be  held  at  Southend-on-Sea. 
Moyn's  Hall,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  theearly  yearsof  Elizabeth,  with 
numerous  oriels,  turrets,  timbered  gables,  and 
clustered  chimneys,  was  next  visited,  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  title  deeds  and  massive  furni- 
ture being  seen  in  the  library.  Stambourne 
Church,  with  its  Early  Norman  tower  and 
chancel  arch,  and  Late  Perpendicular  south 
arcade  and  isle  roof  was  described  by  Messrs. 
Hayward  and  Elliot,  and  a  visit  to  Gre.at 
Yeldham  Church,  a  large  and  late  building, 
with  IGth-century  piers,  villainously  carved  in 
imitation  of  Decorated  work,  closed  a  long  day's 
excursion. 


Littleton-upon- Severn  Church  was  reopened  last 
week,  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  .£1,100.  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Paul,  of  Bristol,  were  tho  architects. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Crick,  near 
Belper,  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  seated  for  250 
persons,  and  has  cost,  exclusive  of  land  .£1,C00.  The 
architect  and  builder  is  one  of  the  deacons,  Mr. 
Isaac  Petts. 


Builtitng  Jntelligcttcc. 


AsKEKN. — Memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Askern,  near  Doncaster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.  Tho  new  building, 
situate  in  the  Station-road,  will  consist  of  a 
chapel  55ft.  by  32ft.,  with  gallery  at  one  end, 
and  rostrum  at  the  other  ;  and  in  the  rear  a, 
schoolroom,  two  class-rooms,  and  vestry.  The 
chapel  will  seat  3S0  adults  ;  the  chief  school- 
room 100  children.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  chapel  front  will  have  wheel  window  over 
the  main  entrance.and  at  eitherangleoctagonal 
buttresses,  ending  in  pinnacles.  The  chapel 
roof  is  partly  open,  finished  inside  with  trans- 
verso  arches  resting  on  columns,  and  carved 
corbels  against  the  walls.  The  interior  fittings 
will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Wills,  of  Derby ;  the  contractor,  Mr.  John 
Parry,  of  Castleford ;  the  cost  will  be  i;i,400. 

AvoNwicK. — A  new  chapel  of  ease  has  been 
opened  at  Avonwick,  near  South  Brent,  Devon. 
The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  CSft.  x 
21ft.  Gin.,  with  a  class-room  or  vestry  on  tho 
south  side,  and  an  open  timber  porch,  and  a 
small  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  will  accommodate  about  230  adults. 
The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  with  bands  of 
red  stone  from  Diptford,  the  chancel  walls 
being  built  hollow,  the  windows  of  tho  chancel, 
weatherings  of  buttresses,  &c.,  being  of  Ham- 
hill  stone.  The  building  is  warmed  by  one  of 
Shillito  and  Shorland's  Manchester  school 
grates,  which  ventilates  as  well.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Jlills  and  Sons,  of 
Newton  Abbot ;  the  reredos,  screen,  and  choir 
seats  being  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Paris- 
street,  Exeter ;  and  the  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  K.  Medley  Fulford,  A.R.I.B.A.. 
of  the  Close,  Exeter. 

Beer.- — The  new  church  of  St.  Michael,  Beer, 
East  Devon,  was  consecrated  on  Friday  last. 
The  building  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, two  vestries,  and  a  tower  capped  with  a, 
four-sided  spire.  The  nave  is  73ft.  x  21ft. 
There  is  a  clerestory  with  circular  windows 
arranged  in  pairs  over  each  arch,  and  an  open 
roof  of  pitch  pine.  The  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall-plate  is  2Sft.,  and  to  the  ridgo  46ft. 
The  floor,  where  there  are  no  seats,  is  paved 
with  Godwin's  tiles,  arranged  in  varied  patterns, 
and  with  increased  richness  of  design  in  the 
chancel.  The  church  will  seat  GGO.  The  whole 
of  the  freestone  work,  and  the  .ashlaring  of  the 
inside  of  the  walls,  is  of  Beer  stone  ;  the  outside 
face  is  of  a  blue  stone  from  different  places. 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow  have  carried  out 
their  contract  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems.  Mr.  Harris  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Hampton  as  the  builders'  fore- 
man. Messrs.  Hayward  and  Son,  of  Exeter, 
are  the  architects.  The  cost  of  the  church  will 
be  about  .£7,000. 

Belper.  —  The  Pottery  and  High-street 
Board  Schools  were  opened  by  the  Belper 
School  Board  on  Monday,  the  5th.  The  former 
school  is  in  three  departments — that  for  190 
infants  in  the  centre,  with  schools  for  146 
children  on  either  side.  Two  sets  of  offices, 
lavatories,  and  asphalte-paved  playground  and 
sheds  are  provided — one  for  boys,  the  other 
■for  girls  and  infants.  The  High-street  Schools 
have  been  transferred  to  the  board  from  the 
trustees  and  altered,  a  large  room  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  .£1,000,  in  which  to  hold  board 
meetings.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  of 
Derby,  were  the  architects  for  both  schools. 
Mr.  ,1.  Glossop,  of  Ambergate,  was  the  con. 
tractor  for  the  High-street  works,  and  Mr. 
J.  Beresford,  of  Belper,  for  those  at  the  Pottery. 

BRioawATER. — The  new  cemetery  for  the 
parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  consecrated 
on  Friday  last.  The  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Down  and 
Son,  of  Bridgwater,  are  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  comprise  two  chapels,  with  vestries 
attached,  and  grouped  so  as  to  form  one  block 
of  buildings.  The  walling  is  of  red  sandstone 
from  adjoining  quarries,  relieved  by  Ham-hill 
stone  dressings.    The   roof  is  open-timbered. 
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with  curved  braces  in  pitch  pine,  springing 
from  moulded  stone  corbels,  and  is  covered 
with  Bridgwater  plain  tiles  of  a  dun  colour, 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  red-tile  ridge 
cresting.  The  seating  is  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
floors  of    encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs, 


and  Wooler,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Gardiner,  of  Bristol.  The  hospital  here  has 
been  completed,  and  will  shortly  be  opened. 
There  is  now  accommodation  for  4-1  patients. 
The  walls  are  built  of  local  blue  limestone  and 
Coombe  Down  Bath  stone.     The  cost  of  the  last 


Maw  and  Co.     Tho  windows  are  filled  in  with  I  portion  of  the  work  has  been   ^22,000.      The 

tinted  cathedral  glass  in  lead  quarries,  arranged 

in  diamonds  and  squares.     The  contractor  was 

Mr.  James  Kitch,  of  Bridgwater.     An  entrance 

lodge    for    the  ground-keeper    is    now   being 

erected. 

Peeston. — The  extensive  block  of  buildings 

at  the  bottom   of    Fishergate,  erected  during 

a  twelvemonth  past,  as  head-quarters  and  offices 

for  the  Lancashire  County  Police,  is  approach- 
ing   completion.     The    elevation    facing    the 

main    thoroughfare   of   the   town  is  executed 

in  brickwork,  relieved  by  stone  dressings.     The 

front  block  comprises  offices,  work-rooms  and 

stores,  the  magistrates'  and  bead  officials'  apart- 
ments  occupying   the    principal    floor  on  the 

front.     The  court   is    on    the    first  floor,  and 

extends  as  a  wing  to  the  right,  and  at  the  rear 

of  the  main  building.     Behind  are  a  spacious 

drill-yard,  washhouses,  offices,  and  residences. 

Mr.   Littler,  of   Manchester,  is  the  architect, 

Mr.  John  "Walmsley,  of  Preston,  the  contractor, 

and  Mr.  Jos.  ChappeU  the  clerk  of  works. 
Eavensthorpe.  —  After     restoration     the 

parish  church  of  Eavensthorpe  was  re-opened 

on  Friday,  Aug.  2.     The  church  consists  of  a 

nave,   three  bays   in   length,  with   north  and 

south  aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  south 

porch,  and  contains  many  features  of  interest. 

The  north  and  south  arcades  and  the  tower 

appear  to  ))e  13th  century  work,  but  the  cleres. 

tory  of  the   nave  is   of  a  much   later   period. 

There  is  a  good  Early  doorway  on  the  south 

side,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  an 

arched  recess,  which  some  time,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  tomb  of  a  benefactor  to  the  church.  In 
the  eastern  pier  of  the  south  arcade  the  door- 
way to  the  old  rood-loft  still  remains.  The  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved (excepting  only  a  few  pieces  of  old 
moulded  timbers,  which  could  be  retained)  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  tower,  which  was  be- 
fore shut  off  by  a  lath-and-plaster  partition, 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  church ;  the 
south  porch  has  been  entirely  rebuilt ;  all  the 
windows  have  been  restored ;  the  columns  of 
the  south  arcade,  which  were  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  have  been  taken  out  and  new  bases 
inserted ;  the  internal  walls  have  been  re- 
plastered  ;  the  floors  and  paving  have  been 
renewed ;  all  the  fine  old  carved  oak  benches 
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work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  Hans 
Price  and  Wooler,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
Mr.  John  Hansd,  of  the  same  town,  was  the 
builder. 

CHIPS. 

Premises  in  Bow-street,  Scarborougb,  have  been 
reconstructed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  serve  as  a  mission 
and  reading-rooms.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
for  the  vicar  of  AU  Saints,  Scarborough,  by  Mr. 
James  Bland,  contractor,  Mr.  Petch  being  architect. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Villo  in  Paris, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  architect,  M.  Ballu,  is 
proceeding  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Nearly 
200  workmen  are  employed  upon  the  vast  work.  It 
is  believed  that  by  18S0  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
masonry  may  be  finished. 

The  new  pariah  church  of  Mount  Hawke,  Corn- 
wall, was  consecrated  on  Monday  week.  The  style 
is  Early  English,  and  the  building  which  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch,  is  of  local  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressines.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
C.  Hancock,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Langdon 
and  Michell,  all  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  last  touches  are  now  beina  given  to  the  work 
of  restoration  of  the  keep  of  theDnkeof  Burgundy's 
Tower  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  Paris.  The  staircase 
of  this  tower  is  of  particular  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists. The  atone  column  around  which  the  steps 
wind  is  terminated  in  a  capital  of  a  block  of  stone, 
from  which  issues  a  representation  of  an  oak  tree, 
in  tlie  same  material,  the  branches  of  which,  covered 
with  leaves  very  delicately  carved,  constitute  the 
arches  of  a  vaulted  roof.  According  to  tradition, 
the  duke  had  the  tower  built  after  he  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  made 
it  his  principal  residence  in  order  to  avoid  a  sudden 
attack. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Borruwby,  near  Thir^k,  were  laul  on  Tuesday.  The 
architect  of  the  bulting,  is  Mr.  W.  Foggin,  of 
NorthallertOQ.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  41 
feet  long,  by  22  feet  wide,  and  the  cost  .£450. 

The  third  school  which  has  beea  built  by  the 
Liversedge  School  Board  was  opened  on  Monday. 
It  has  been  built  from  a  design  of  Mr.  William  Ellis, 
architect  to  the  board,  and  its  cost  is  a  little  short 
of  .£5,000. 

James  Thompson,  an  architectural  draughtsman, 
was  charged  on  Wednesday  ard  Thursday  at  the 
Mansion-house  with  stealing  a  variety  of  articles 
from  shop  doors  in  Cheapsidf.  The  prisoner  statfd 
that    he  sared   the    life    of    tho   present   Earl   of 
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have    been    preserved    and    re-fixed ;    entirely  ;  Reaoonsfieid,    and   tho  late   Dowager    Duche.-s    of 


new  oak  seats  have  been  provided  for  the 
chancel,  and  the  pieces  of  the  old  screen  have 
been  re-fixed  at  the  chancel  arch.  The  works 
have  Ijeen  well  executed  by  Mr.  Gee,  builder, 
of  Daventry,  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  William  ■  Smith,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

Shaw. — The  chancel  which  has  just  been 
added  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Shaw, 
was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  The  edifice 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1842,  and  the  new 
chancel  now  erected  is  from  a  design  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  who  has  adopted  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  the  material  used  being  flint,  with 
Bath  stone  facings.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
has  been  laid  in  encaustic  tiles,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  bold  arch,  and  the  church  is  enriched 
by  a  new  pulpit.  It  has  a  base  of  stone, 
Devonshire  marble  in  two  colours,  then  wal- 
nut, above  which  is  oak,  fitted  with  brass  pillars 
and  wrought-iron  tracery ;  then  oak  upon  wal- 
nut, and  is  capped  with  walnut  shelf.  It  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Norris,  of  Sunningdale. 
The  expense  of  the  improvements  is  estimated 
at  £2,000. 

Weston-super-Maee.  —  Thanksgiving  ser- 
vices for  the  partial  completion  of  the  altera- 
tions in  St.  John's  parish  church  were  held  last 
week.  New  seats  and  floor  have  been  put  into 
the  church.  A  new  pulpit  and  chancel  screens 
have  also  been  completed,  as  also  the  marble 
reredos.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  tiles  and 
marble,  and  within  the  rails  with  oak  par- 
quetry. The  decorations  have  been  carried  out, 
and  are  being  completed,  by  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Bristol.    The  architects  are  IJessrs.  Hans  Price 


Kent  37  years  ago.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
hard  labour. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Town  Council 
on  Weduesdav,  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Kellett  and 
Bentley,  of  Wike,  near  Bradford,  at  d£17,626,  was 
accepted  for  the  completion  of  the  underground 
drainage  of  the  city.  "The  original  contractor  failed 
afttr  partially  completing  the  works. 

In  our  description  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  dining- 
room,  Paris  Exhibition,  page  130  of  last  issue,  the 
soffit  of  the  ceiling  is  said  to  be  "  coppered  and 
gilt ;"  it  should  be  "  coffered  and  gilt." 

The  Walsall  Town  Council  has  offered  two 
premiums  of  100  guineas  each  for  the  two  best 
schemes  for  dealing  with  the  sewerage  of  the  town. 

An  animated  debate  occurred  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Hastings  Town  Council  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  site  for  the  new  town  hall.  By  a  majority  of 
two  it  was  resolved  to  erect  the  new  municipal 
buildings  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
towninQaeen's-road,atacost  not  to  exceed  X  14,000 
The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrews,  borough 
surveyor,  were  referred  back  to  a  committee  for  re- 
consideration. These  provide  on  ground-floor  a 
police-court,  ."lOft.  by  30ft. ,  approached  from  tjueen's- 
road  by  a  corridor,  lOtt.  wide  ;  a  jury-room,  2t;ft  by 
18ft.  ;  counsel's  robing-room,  28ft.  by  I5f  t.  On  first 
floor  are  a  council  chamber,  4Gft.  by  26ft.  ;  com- 
mittee-room, 29ft.  by  18ft.  ;  and  surveyor's  offices. 
The  accommodation  given  on  these  plans  is  that 
originally  proposed,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  hall 
and  fire-engine  rooms. 

The  Church  of  St  Cnthhert,  Great  Sa'keld, 
CumberUnd,  is  undergoing  restoration.  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  are  superinten- 
itig  the  works. 

The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  theparish  church 
of  Sutton  Courtney  was  commenced  last  week. 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  arehiteet,  Whitehall-place, 
London,  Mr.  A.  Groves,  contractor,  Milton-under- 
Wychwood. 


TO  COHRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinionR  of 

our  correspondents.    The  Editor  respectfully  requeata 

that  all  communicatioHS  should  be  d^a^^-n  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  az-e  many  claimanta  upon  tho  spaofl 

allotted  to  correspondonoe.l 

AU  letters  shouli  bo  add/essed  to  the  BDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREKT,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  oblii^ed  to  any  of  otir 
readers  who  -will  favour  na  with  brief  notea  of  works 
•ontemplated  or  in  protrress  in  the  provinces. 
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C.  A.  Wheeler.  (Such  credentials  as  the  original  corre- 
spondent recommended  would  guard  against  such 
abuses.)— T.  Hereford.  (We  should  a.ssign  to  the 
style  known  broadly  as  the  Reuaissauce  both  the  pro- 
ductions you  name,  rather  than  to  the  Queen  Anne  or 
Stuart.  There  are  some  actually  Elizabethan  features 
in  the  first  instance— namely,  the  cliimney-piece  and 
sideboard,  illustrated  by  us  May  17th  last.  In  both 
designs  there  is  a  mixture  of  Classical  with  English 
detail.) 

ST.  HELEN'S  AND  ST.  MARTIN'S  CHUECH. 
BISHOPSGATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sip., — Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker  appeal 
for  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  west  door- 
way to  the  Nuns'  Choir  in  this  church,  and 
assert,  with  regard  to  the  restoration  already 
carried  out,  that  "  an  enumeration  of  what  has 
already  been  done  will  attest  that  it  has  been 
carriici  out  in  a  careful  and  discriminating 
manner." 

As  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker  thus  boldly 
challenge  criticism  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
when  the  interior  of  the  church  was  restored  by 
them,  between  1865  and  1808,  the  interesting 
Jacobean  altar-piece  and  altar-rails  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  what  the  historian  of 
the  church  calls  "  a  neat  stone  reredos,"  and 
rails  of  the  usual  art  metal-work  pattern-book 
design,  the  miserere  seats  removed  and 
adapted,  and  the  church  generally  stripped  of 
everything  that  was  not  considered  in  harmony 
with  its  architecture. 

Quite  recently  the  very  picturesque  wooden 
pent  over  the  west  door  of  the  south  aisle, 
which  formed  a  particularly  agreeable  feature, 
aud  was  in  all  probability  Wren's  work,  has 
been  removed  under  Messrs.  Wadmore  and 
Baker's  superintendence,  and  the  doorway  re- 
stored to  what  is,  I  suppose,  assumed  to  be  a 
becoming  ecclesiastical  condition. 

It  is  also,  I  believe,  in  contemplation  to  take 
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down  the  belfry  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a  belfry  of  a  Gothic  design 
— an  act  of  vandalism  which  will,  I  trust,  be 
averted  by  the  prompt  remonstrance  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  picturesque  antiquities  of 
our  country.  The  rebuilding  of  this  belfry  has 
been  openly  advocated  by  the  rector,  who,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church,  affixed 
to  Mr.  Clodes'  "  Memorials  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Couipany,"  expresses  his  regret  that 
"  Sir  Thom;va  Uresham,  whose  body  lies  in  the 
Nuns'  Choir,  did  not  leave  suUicient  instructions 
to  the  Mercers'  Company,  his  trustees,  to  carry 
out  bis  intention  of  erecting  a  lower  spire 
instead  of  the  unsightly  turret  which  now 
exists."  The  opening  of  the  west  door  is  a 
small  matter,  but  it  may  he  that  under  guise  of 
raising  funds  for  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to 
find  the  means  to  rebuild  the  belfry,  and  if  this 
J.S  the  meaning  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker's 
"  necessary  and  substantial  reform,"  I  for  one 
must  characterise  it  as  a  meddlesome  and 
gratuitous  interference. — I  am,  <fcc., 

John  Hebb. 
Spring-gardma,  S.W.,  Augtist  13th,  1878. 


MIDDLE-OLASS  COTTAGE  EESIDENCES. 
SiK, — I  read  your  article  on  the  Middle  class 
Dwellings  by  Mr.  Shaw,  with  interest,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
material  mentioned  for  the  colonies.  I  regret, 
however,  and  very  much,  that  more  detail  was 
not  given  in  the  treatment  of  the  partition 
walls  and  fireplaces,  and  some  explanation  as 
to  how  Jlr.  Shaw,  in  the  "  But-and-Ben," 
manages  to  gather  his  flues  under  the  roof,  and 
also  in  the  Middle-class  cottages  how  he  col- 
lects the  Hues  from  so  many  different  places 
into  the  ridge  of  the  end  roof.  I  suspect  that 
for  this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  studs  much  thicker,  and  the  slabs  douVde, 
to  withstand  the  intense  cold.  Hoping  that 
subsequent  numbers  will  contain  more  informa- 
tion in  this  respect — I  am,  &c., 

Walter  Chesterton,  Architect. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  August  2,  1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 
Sir, — I  was  unable  to  obtain  another  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans,  and  the  data  I  required  for 
replying  to  "A  Competitor's"  further  com- 
ments respecting  the  above,  in  time  for  your 
last  week's  issue.  But  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  since,  I  will  now  do  my  best 
to  oblige  your  correspondent,  although  I  cannot 
undertake  to  indefinitely  continue  this  corre- 
spondence, taking  my  catechising  friend's  ques- 
tions seriatim  : — 

_  1.  Xo  engine-room  was  mentioned  in  the 
lithographed  particulars  supplied  to  the  com. 
petitors  by  the  town  clerk,  nor  is  it  required  by 
the  town,  since  ample  accommodation  already 
exists  at  the  market-house  in  Fore-street, 
where  the  tire  engines  are  at  present  kept. 

2.  In  the  accepted  design  there  is  a  retiring 
room  opening  out  from  the  principal  hall.  An 
ordinary  eye  would  have  readily  discovered  it 
on  the  plans,  as  it  measures  about  16ft.  square, 
and  has  a  w.c.  and  lavatory  en  suite.  This 
room  is  additional  to  the  one  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent. 

3.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful design,  the  author  mentioned  that  the 
room  which  ".djoined  the  town  clerk's  office 
could  be  used  either  as  a  second  room  for  the 
town  clerk,  or  as  an  additional  committee-room, 
or  for  both  combined.  These  two  rooms  being 
on  the  first  floor,  and  occupying  the  front  ol 
the  existing  building,  are  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  such  purposes,  whilst  their  floor 
space  (about  GOO  square  feet),  is  ample  for  the 
requirements  of  the  town  clerk's  business  in 
this  borough. 

I  have  also  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the 
amended  sketches,  which  are  simply  tracings 
from  the  original  drawings,  with  a  few  trivial 
alterations  in  the  staircase,  the  elevation,  and 
in  the  po.sition  of  a  w.c.  and  doorway;  not 
beyond  what  I  assume  is  required  in  the  case 
of  almost  every  set  of  competitive  drawings 
before  they  are  carried  out,  and  is  quite  admis- 
sible, provided  the  original  leading  idea  and 
arrangement  is  adhered  to,  and  the  work  of  no 
other  competitor  touched  upon,  both  of  which 
conditions  are  strictly  kept  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    The  fact  that  two  other  gentlemen  of 


the  town  entered  the  room  at  the  time  when 
the  inspection  alluded  to  took  place,  will  dispel 
any  illusion  that  may  liave  been  created  by  the 
insinuation  of  "  closed  doors." 

As  an  "  old  stager,"  but  in  another  line,  I 
will  take  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  to  commend 
to  "  A  Competitor's"  notice  the  very  excellent 
advice  that  you.  Sir,  onco  gave  to  a  t.alented 
architect  now  passed  away — "  To  stick  to  his 
drawing-board  rather  than  to  controversy,  if  he 
would  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future  " 
Should  your  correspondent  deem  it  expedient 
to  follow  this,  I,  for  one,  will  wish  him  better 
luck  next  time,  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  a 
disappointed  competitor. — I  am,  ic. 

An  Outsider. 

Bodmin,  August  12, 1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL. 
Sir, — Observing  no  reply  in  your  last  week's 
issue  from  "  Outsider  "  to  "  Competitor,"  with 
your  permission  I  will  try  and  explain  the  dis- 
crepancies referred  to. 


Conditions, 


Accepted  plan. 


Engine-room  ander  hall.  No  engine-room  is  men 
tioned  in  the  p  irticnlars 
suppHcJ  to  compntimr 
architects,  and  dated 
27th  April,  1878. 

A  hall,  with  justices'-  A  retirinsr-room,  IBft.  by 
room  retiring  there-  16ft.,  is  provided,  bat 
from.  the   word  "  justices'  " 

seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Offices  for  town  clerk.  Two  rooms  are  provided, 

25tt.  by  lift,  and  20ft. 
by  13ft.  (although  one 
of  these  rooms  can  be 
used  as  a  committee- 
room  if  required) ;  opi- 
nions may  differ  as  to 
the  sizes  being  "in- 
adequate" or  not. 

Has  "  A  Competitor "  ever  carried  out  in 
practice  competition  drawings  without  altera- 
tion ?  If  so,  he  must  prepare  them  with  more 
care  than  the  majority  of  the  profession  do. 
He  certainly  has  made  a  "  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill"  in  his  reference  to  the  "inspection" 
of  the  drawings  while  on  view  to  any  one  who 
chosetoaskto  see  them.  Moreover,  as  many 
find  out  from  experience,  local  architects  are 
rarely  without  friends  on  the  board  or  council 
(as  the  case  may  be),  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  matters  very  little  whether  they  see 
the  drawings  with  their  friends  with  closed  or 
open  doors.  Possibly  "  A  Competitor "  has 
never  lost  a  competition  before,  in  which  case 
he  is  more  fortunate  than 

Another  Competitor. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATORS. 

Sir,— As  the  result  of  the  experiments  made 
at  Kew,  by  the  judges  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
with  ventilators  as  against  plain  pipes,  is  stiU 
commanding  considerable  attention,  will  you 
permit  me  to  publish  the  following  results, 
showing  the  effect  the  shape  of  the  outlet  has 
upon  the  speed  of  the  up-current  ? 


I  have  recently  put  up  at  my  house  a  4in. 
pipe  about  13ft.  in  height,  and  whose  top  stands 
about  2tt.  above  the  ridge.  At  8  p.m.  last 
night  I  tried  the  up-current — first,  with  the 
plain  pipe  ;  then  I  put  an  expanding  or  trum- 
pet-mouthed outlet  perpendicularly  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  This  being  tried,  was  taken 
off,  and  a  patent  lOin.  soil-pipe  ventilator,  with 


3in.  pipe  attached,  put  on.  This  being  also 
tried,  was  taken  off  in  turn,  and  a  3in.  cowl, 
manufactured  by  another  patentee,  was  then 
tried,  and  the  following  are  the  results — show- 
ing the  number  of  feot  per  minute  which  each 
gave  of  up-current : — 

Plain  Open      PiPew^'h        lOin.  Sod-  p^    ^ 

p:,„*^  Irumpot  Pipo  V."„i 

^'P«-  M,^„.l,  T„„t;i„f„.  Cowl. 


Trumpet 

Mouth.  Yentila 

200        ...        400  ...        »X) 

200        ...        SIJO  ...        200 

200        ...        300  ...        200 


200 
170 
1«0 


In  this  case  the  plain  upright  pipe  with  ex- 
panding outlet  gave  much  the  best  results,  and 
when  at  4  p.m.  to-day  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ments, the  trumpet  outlet  gave  much  the 
quickest  up-current.  The  plain  pipe  again 
gave  2(X),  but  the  patent  cowl  only  200,  170, 
and  li;o.  The  open  joint  where  cowls  turn 
helps  to  hurt  their  effect. 

Yesterday,  I  tried  a  drain  at  Dr.  Cassall's 
house,  Newton-terrace,  here,  which  has  the  soil- 
pipe  going  up  the  centre  of  the  house  to  act  aa 
its  ventilating  shaft,  and  which  soil-pipe  carries 
off  the  rain-water  from  the  centre  gutter.  The 
anemometer  showed  an  in-current  of  fresh  air 
into  the  drain  through  the  ventilating  trap  of 
300ft.  per  minute  ;  but  after  running  hot  water 
down  the  soil-pipe,  the  in-current  rose  to  500ft. 
— I  am,  &c.,  W.  P.  Bdchan, 

Sanitary  Engineer. 

21,  Kenfrew-st.,  Glasgow,  August  10th. 

EXHAUST  COWLS. 
Sir, — The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
on  certain  recent  experiments  at  Kew,  to  test 
the  exhaust  power  of  a  few  ventilating  cowls,  is 
at  least  rather  disappointing  to  some  inventors, 
who  have,  in  spite  of  well-known  laws,  main- 
tained the  suction  power  of  their  contrivances. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  vertical  pipe  blown 
across  at  the  top  creates  an  extracting  power, 
and  will  cause  a  body  of  smoke  within  the  tube 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  this  pumping  action  is 
increased  when  the  air  within  the  pipe  is 
warmer  than  that  without.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  by  a  well-placed  deflecting  cone  or 
other  expedient  at  the  orifice,  and  the  addition 
of  a  cowl,  the  draught  may  not  be  facilitated, 
but  for  purposes  of  simple  ventilation  the  open 
pipe  is  probably  as  effectual  as  any  kind  of 
sucking  pump  placed  at  the  top,  and  actual 
observation  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case. — I 
am,  &c.,       G.  H.  G. 

ON  SKETCHING. 
Sir, — Mr.  W.  E.  Lethaby's  suggestion  in 
your  last  issue  is  apropos  just  now,  and  from  my 
own  experience  I  have  found  the  "  tips "  to 
vergers  and  sextons  somewhat  of  a  tax  upon 
one's  purse  when  "  doing  "  a  tour  of  sketching. 
The  passport  recommended  would  doubtless  be 
effectual,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
passed  the  stage  of  students,  but  who  are  still 
glad  to  inspect  old  buildings  and  sketch  when 
they  have  an  opportunity.  I  would,  therefore, 
throw  out  the  hint  that  a  circular  from  the 
Institute,  as  a  central  body,  addressed  to  the 
deans  and  chapters,  clergy  and  custodians  of 
interesting  buildings  throughout  the  country, 
would  have  a  good  effect,  the  object  being  that 
on  presentation  of  a  card,  the  bearer  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  buUding  for  a  reason- 
able time.  The  presence  of  a  sexton  or  a 
verger  is  a  great  embarrassment  to  thesketcher, 
as  the  points  of  interest  to  that  useful 
functionary  are  not  likely  to  be  so  to  the  latter. 
—I  am,  &c., Q.  H.  G. 

A  NECESSARY  COBEECTION. 
Sir,— In  your  issue  of  July  26  yon  say  Mr. 
Edward  Baker,  master  builder,  of  Folkestone,  was 
drunk  and  imprisoned,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  a,  Mr.  Butler 
who  was  so  imprisoned.  We  are  much  annoyed,  aa 
ire  the  only  builders  named  Baker  at  Folkestone 
or  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  correcting  the  paragraph  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  your  next  issae.— Yours  truly, 

E.  &  D.  Baker. 
11,  Harbour-street.  Folkestone,  Aug.  9. 
['1  he  item  was  clipped  from  a  local  journal.- Ed.] 

For  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  school- 
room at  Moatside,  Carlisle,  the  contracts  have  ju-st 
been  let,  the  principal  being  that  of  masons'  work 
■  3  Messrs.  Sproat  Brothers,  of  Talkin,  aad  joiner's 
work  to  Mr.  Winthrope,  of  Brompton.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  laid  on  the 
9th  prox. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5472.]— Ventilation— Carbonic  Acid.— It  has 
been  one  of  the  vexatm  qxiestiones  amongr  sanitary 
men,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  diiference  of  opinion 
regardinjT  the  vuluo  of  upward  or  downward  venti- 
lation, whether  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  respiration,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
room  by  virtue  of  its  weight,  or  is  found  equally 
mixed  throughout  the  air  of  a  vitiated  apartment. 
Professor  Pettenkofer  has  found,  by  experiments 
in  the  wards  of  a  lying-in  hospital  at  Mnnicla,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  is  pretty  evenly  distributed, 
though  the  results  rather  indicate  that  the  quantity 
was  smaller  at  or  near  the  floor  than  at  the  ceiling:. 
The  same  fact,  however,  was  established,  I  remem- 
ber, by  a  commission  on  the  ventilation  of  barracks 
and  other  rooms,  and  the  Blue-book  published  by 
order  of  Government  in  1857,  and  along  with  the 
well-known  law  of  gases  to  increase  in  bulk  and  be- 
come lighter  when  heated,  and  the  equally  well- 
known  principle  of  diffusion  of  gases  and  their  tran- 
spiration, it  is  extraordinary  how  any  theory  of  a 
downward  ventilation  could  have  been  founded  on 
the  idea  of  an  invariably  heavier  and  descending 
gas.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  above  experi- 
ments have  been  contradicted  by  any  recent  autho- 
rity, and  on  what  grounds  t — G.  H.  G. 

[5473.1— Tile  Hoofs.- 1  am  a  young  architect  in 
the  Midlands,  and  am  about  to  construct  a  tile  roof, 
but  am  alarmed  to  see  that  nearly  all  tile  roofs  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  a  dirty  green. 
Can  any  of  my  friends  inform  me  how  to  obviate 
this,  or  can  they  inform  me  of  a  tile  which  will  not 
vegetate  ?— 0.  P.  J. 

_  [5474.]— Tiles.— Some  buff  or  red  tiles,  4ia.  or 
6ia.  square,  with  a  pattern  stamped  on,  are  required 
to  fill  in  spandrels  over  window  heads.  The  buff 
colour  would  be  preferred  with  a  sanded  surfaee. 
The  tiles  must  not  exceed  l^in.  in  thickness.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  of  such  ?— Yeo. 

[.5475.]— Salisbury.— I  purpose  spending  a  fort- 
night in  Salisbury  and  vicinity.  Would  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  give  mo  a  list  of  churches  and  a 
few  domestic  buildings  which  mieht  be  visited  in 
that  time  ?  I  wish  to  see  Early  English  work,  and 
good  specimens  of  ancient  woodwork. — Scot. 

[5476.]— Hoof  for  Hoffmann's  KUn.— Will  any 
reader  who  understands  the  above  kindly  tell  me  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  roof  ?  The  extreme 
diameter  of  kiln  is  nOft.,  and  it  is  desired  to  roof 
the  whole  area  from  chimney  to  outer  wall.— J.  N.  H. 

[5477.]— Timber.— I  should  feel  obliged  if  some 
practical  friend  would  kindly  answer  me  the  follow- 
ing queries  regarding  building  timber  :— Is  "  pine  " 
and  "fir"  timber  one  and  the  same  kind  of  wood 
when  applied  to  European  productions  ?  When 
timber  is  specified  "  Baltic  fir,"  is  red  or  white  wood 
meant  ?  Also,  what  kind  is  meant  when  specified 
Baltic  "  pine  ?''  Then,  again,  should  the  term  be 
Baltic  "  red,"  or  Baltic  "yellow,"  when  the  oppo- 
site wood  to  "  white  "  is  intended  ?  Are  there  balks 
of  Memel,  Danlzic.  and  Riga  white  timber,  as  well 
as  the  other  kind  p  If  so,  are  these  white  balks  or 
scantlings  cut  therefrom,  as  good  and  durable  and  as 
fit  for  the  carpenter  as  the  other  kinds  of  white  wood  ? 
Are  there  Baltic  "red  "  deals  and  "  yellow"  deals, 
or  are  "red  "and  "yellow"  two  terms  for  the  same 
kind  of  wood  ?  Is  European  "  spruce''  one  and  the 
same  wood  as  "white"  wood.^  Are  these  Baltic 
whites  (or  spruce)  in  every  case  the  counterpart  of 
similar  reds  (or  yellow)  sprnee  ?  Are  "Swedish" 
red  (or  yellow)  and  "white"  deals  as  durable  or 
as  good  as  other  similar  woods  ?  What  wood  is 
meant  by  the  term  "red  pine?"  Is  American 
spruce  as  good  and  durable  as  European  spruce  ? 
The  foregoing  queries  are  somewhat  formidable  ;  I 
trust,  however,  some  one  will  be  kind  enough  to 
solve  them  for  me,  for  really  in  this  matter  It  is 
difiicult  to  obtain  plain,  clear,  and  exact  information. 
I  think  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
matter,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  general  intei'est. — 
Wood. 

[5478  ]  —  Heady-Reckouer.  —  Will  some  one 
kindly  recommend  to  me  (from  actual  experience)  a 
book  of  the  ready-reckoner  class,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  quantity  surveyor — viz.,  giving  the 
squaring  up  of  items  taken  in  feet  and  inches  ? — 
FiauEES. 

[5479.]— Parquetry,  &o.— I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  titles  of  any  good  books  on  parquetry  and 
marquetry.— EssATEK. 

[5480.]— Sketching  Tour.— I  propose  spending 
my  week's  holiday  in  making  a  short  sketching  tour, 
starting  from  London.  I  should  feel  exceedingly 
thankful  if  some  one  (and  1  feel  sure  many  of  your 
readers  must  have  been  for  such  a  purpose)  would 
give  me  any  hints  on  the  subject.  What  would  be 
the  best  route  to  take,  and  wTiat  would  be  the  most 
interesting  places  to  visit  ?— Student. 

[5481. J  — School  Windows.  —  I  should  feel 
obhged  by  information  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
windows  for  Board  Schools.  The  objection,  I  be- 
lieve, to  sash  windows  is  that  they  cause  draught 
when  opened  for  ventilation.  Would  this  be  satis- 
factorily obtained  by  a  portion  hung  at  bottom  and 
opening  inwards  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys,  a 
hopper-shaped  louvre  being  fixed  internally  over 
same  to  give  the  air  an  upward  current  ? — Anxious. 


REPLIES. 

[5286.]— Village  Clubs. —I  find  a  paucity  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject  in  the  back  volumes  of  tlie 
Building  News.  Plans  were  given,  in  March  2nd, 
1877,  of  a  "  British  Workman,"  at  Upper  Norwood, 
and  the  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows  :— 
Ground  floor :  Bar,  dining-room,  kitchen,  meeting- 
room  (20  X  34ft.),  and  various  oCices.  First  floor: 
Reading,  smoking,  and  game  rooms.  2ndfleor  :  Care- 
taker's residence.  "Tlie  Cocoa  Tree,"  Pinner,  do- 
signed  by  Messrs.  George  and  Peto,  was  illustrated 
8tli  March  last.  The  accommodation  there  given  is  :  — 
Ground  floor :  C!offee-room,  with  bar,  kitchen, 
living-room,  &(3.  Floor  above :  Ohib-room  (about 
19  X  22ft.)  and  bedrooms.  I  should  imagine  the 
amount  of  accommodation  must  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. — 
G.  P.  Edwakds. 

[5326.] — loe  Houses. — A  drawing  of  a  simple  ice- 
house was  given  in  the  Building  News,  9th 
August,  1872.  Theinstructiona  were,  to  dig  a  trench 
in  a  bank  facing  the  north,  4ft.  wide  and  4ft.  deep 
at  upper  side,  and  ISin.  at  the  lower.  Six  inches 
above  the  bottom  place  a  wattled  hurdle,  on  which 
the  ice  is  to  be  placed.  The  roof  to  be  of  thatch,  12in. 
to  18in.  thick,  and  overlapping  the  trench  1ft.  each 
way.  A  hinged  trap  ISiu.  square  is  to  be  formed  in 
the  roof  for  access  to  the  ice.  A  pit  described  by 
another  correspondent  was  a  simple  hole  in  the 
ground  15ft.  square  at  top  and  tapering  towards  the 
bottom.  The  covering  was  a  shed  roof  of  straw  1ft. 
thick,  supported  by  a  post  at  each  corner,  2ft.  from 
the  ground.  This  space  of  2ft,  was  always  kept  open, 
and  being  4ft.  and  oft.  outside  of  the  ice,  it  excluded 
all  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  filling  tbe 
house  straw  was  laid  on  the  sides,  then  broken  small 
and  rounded  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
covered  with  rye  straw  to  the  thickness  of  2ft.  The 
house  was  never  known  to  be  empty.  Another,  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles,  never  kept  ice  after 
the  month  of  July.  To  keep  ice  well  you  must  have 
perfect  drainage,  a  thick  covering  of  non-conductor, 
as  rye  straw,  perfect  circulation  of  air,  and  perfect 
shade.  As  to  the  shape  or  mode  of  structire  the 
owner  can  please  his  own  fancy. — C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5345.]  —  Opus  Alexaudrinum.  —  Seeing  no 
answer  to  this  query,  I  sought  for  one  myself.  But 
indices  to  vols,  of  Building  Ne\vs  and  encj-clo- 
predias  proved  useless,  and  I  had  almost  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  when  I  bethought  me  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  "Art  Handbooks." 
And  this  is  what  I  found  : — ''  A  third  variety  of 
Christian  and  mediaeval  mosaic,  commonly  used  for 
the  paving  of  Italian  churches  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  down  to  the  thirteenth,  is  called  Opus 
Alexandrinum.  It  may  b?  described  generally  as 
tesselated  marble  work — an  arrangement  of  suiall 
cubes,  usually  of  porphyry  or  serpentine,  composing 
geometrical  patterns  in  grooves,  cut  in  the  white 
marble  slabs  which  form  the  pavement.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  did  not  remain  in 
general  use  nearly  so  late  as  either  of  the  two  pre- 
viously described  (see  handbook),  and  that  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."—C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5436.]- H.  C.  Church  at  Arundel —The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  ami  .St.  Philip  Neri,  at 
Arundel,  was  designed  by  Blessrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  and 
Sons,  of  London.  The  church  was  fully  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Building  News  of  February 
13th,  1874.— E.  E.  B. 

[5457.]— 'Worm  in  Red  Deal.— Two  or  three 
applications  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  parts 
affected  by  worm  will  effectually  stop  their  further 
ravages,  but  will  not  prevent  tbe  part  already 
attacked  from  being  noticeable,  it  being  the  sap- 
wood  on  the  edges  that  is  now  decayed.— M. 
Hawney. 

[5458.]— 'Waterproof  Covering-— A  coating  of 
asphalte  properly  laid  on,  say  2in.  thick,  ought  to 
make  a  perfectly  staunch  covering. — M.  Hawnet. 

[5465.]— Construction  of  Roof. — An  ordinary 
collar  tie  principal,  with  collars  projecting  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a  seat  for  purUns,  will  be  the  most 
economical,  and  get  sufliciently  strong  for  that 
space.  If  the  truss  should  cot  show  its  depth  into 
room  purlins  can  be  framed  in  between  and  back  of 
trusses,  kept  fair  with  common  rafters.  —  M. 
Hawne". 

[5467.1— Slating  Battens.— In  answer  to  first 
query ;  Ves.  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  puckering 
of  the  boarding  often  cracks  the  slates,  'i'o  second 
query  :  It  would  be  better  to  block  the  battens  up 
certainly,  to  prevent  speedy  decay  of  wood  boarding. 
Query  3 :  For  one  reason  I  should  be  inclined  to 
place  the  felt  over  the  battens,  as  it  would  assist 
ventil.ation.  For  convenience  of  the  slater  no  doubt 
the  felt  nailed  to  the  boarding  with  the  battens  upon 
it  is  better.    4  :  Split  laths  last  longer.— G.  H. 

[5469.]— Mr.  Parker's  System  of  Ventilating 
Sewers. — 1  may  inform  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Parker's  report.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
has  generall.v  approved  of  the  system  he  refers  to.  I 
am  as  astonished  as  W.  P.  Buchan  is,  that  a  half 
plan,  as  this  really  appears  to  be.  should  have  been 
recommended.  No  amount  of  air  "  forced  in  "  can 
render  some  drains  innocuous,  and  the  defect  of  the 
principle  is  that  the  fresh  air  is  introduced  at  one 
point,  but  that  no  special  provision  exists  as  regards 
the  traps  which  may  be  within  the  house.— An  Old 

COKKESPONDENT. 


.-♦. 

Herr  W.  Eeissiq  has  invented  a  coating  for 
w.alls  for  which  he  is  about  to  obtain  a  patent. 
It  consists  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  stearate 
of  soda,  prepared  in  the  proportion  of 
50  grammes  of  stearate  dissolved  in  1,000 
grammes  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  a  strength  of 
G(3  per  cent.  Other  solutions  of  soap  in  spirit 
of  wine  of  more  or  less  strength  may  be  used ; 
but  stearate  of  soda  forms  the  hardest  and 
most  impermeable  coating,  though  more  ex- 
pensive. For  stables,  spirituous  solutions  of 
common  brown  soap  or  soft  soap  suffice,  but 
the  stronger  the  spirits  the  better.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  coloured  with  anUine  colours, 
yellow  ochre,  or  dragon's  blood.  The  coating 
is  said  to  take  well  on  wood,  lime,  and  cement. 
.Size  colours  are  suitably  fixed  beforehand,  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  alum  being  recom- 
i  mended. 

A  consignment  of  woods,  recently  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Calcutta,  has  been  looked 
upon  quite  as  a  novelty,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  i^roduce  of  our  Indian  forests,  and  are,  so 
far  as  the  Gardener' s  Chronicle  is  .aware,  the  first 
batch  that  has  ever  been  sent  to  this  country  for 
sale  by  the  Forest  Conservancy  Department. 
The  woods  have  come  over  in  irregularly 
shaped  logs,  some  of  very  large  size,  and  are 
very  varied,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  for 
structural  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  appeared  among  them  such  woods 
as  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  Olive  (Olea  cus- 
pidata),  the  soft  and  app.arently  useless  wood  of 
Alstonia  scholaris,  as  well  as  the  woods  of  many 
other  trees  well  known  for  the  fruit,  resins,  or 
other  economic  products  produced  by  them,  but 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country,  at  least  as 
timber  trees.  The  collection  was  sold  a  short 
time  since  by  public  auction,  and  realised  fairly 
good  prices.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen 
whether  the  prices  obtained  were  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  induce  the  authorities  to  send 
another  consignment. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  17th 
annual  competition  for  prizes  oliered  by  the 
the  Plasterers'  Company  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensing- 
ton. For  an  original  design  in  monochrome  for 
a  ceiling  of  a  room,  with  centre  of  chandelier  i 
First  prize,  C.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Sheflield  School 
of  Art ;  second  prize,  L.  M.  Benson,  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensing- 
ton. For  an  original  design,  modelled  in 
plaster,  for  a  portion  of  a  ceiling  centre : — 
First  prize,  H.  Harvey,  of  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington ;  second 
prize,  W.  Wallen,  of  the  Westminster  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  School  of  Art.  The 
competition  drawings  and  models  are  now  on 
view  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  national  art 
students'  work.  South  Kensington,  and  are 
referred  to  in  our  article  thereon  elsewhere. 

Professor  Paley  asserts  that  the  blackness 
of  London  buildings  does  not  proceed  altogether 
from  smoke  and  dirt.  He  declares  that  some 
stones — such  as  that  of  which  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral is  built — will,  if  not  properly  pickled, 
develop,  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  the  shade, 
a  small  black  lichen.  Sunlight  is  destructive 
of  this  stealthy  destroyer.  Professor  Paley 
supports  his  theory  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as  in,the  parts 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  the  Circus  at 
Bath,  which  are  built  respectively  of  Portland, 
Barnack,  and  Bath  stone  (.ill  belong  to  the 
lower  oolites),  this  blackness  appears,  whilst 
the  sunlit  parts  of  the  same  buildings  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  white.  Farther  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  this  new  lichen,  or 
whatever  growth  it  may  be,  would  be  very 
desirable. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  re- 
ported to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  Committee  of  Livery  Com- 
panies for  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  funds 
which  the  Corporation  and  the  committees 
might  be  disposed  to  contribute  towards  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  technical  educa- 
tion. The  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished are  the  establishment  of  local  trade 
schools  and  a  central  institution,  with  a  suit- 
able staff  of  professors.  To  the  former  are  to 
be  admitted  persons  who,  having  received  ele- 
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mentary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science 
and  art,  desire  to  be  taught  their  application  to 
particular  trades  by  teachers  having  a  compe- 
tent knowlcdsce  of  the  actual  practice  of  those 
trades,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  and  artistic 
principles  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  latter 
institution  is  designed  to  give  more  advanced 
instruction,  no  person  being  received  who  is 
not  shown  upon  examination  to  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  science  and  art  to 
enable  him  to  profit  by  the  instruction  there  to 
be  given,  which  it  is  proposed  should  embrace 
applied  physios,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  art, 
to  be  taught  by  competent  professors,  aided  by 
suitable  assistants  and  a  sufficient  staff.  The 
central     institution    thus    constituted    would 


the  Civil  War:  Captain  Bradshaw,  with  thirty 
uiusketeers,  beats  back  Lord  Strange's  army, 
■i-.'MO  strong,  a.d.  1G12.  No.  9.  Education : 
Humphrey  Cheetham,  merchant,  establishes 
his  free  school  for  boys,  a.d.  1050.  No.  10. 
Jacobite  Movement  :  Prince  Charles  Kdward 
musters  bis  troops  in  the  Collegiate  Church- 
yard, A.D.  1T45.  No.  11.  Cjtlon :  John  Kay, 
inventor  of  the  "  fly  shuttle,"  is  saved  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob  in  a  wool  sheet,  a.d.  ITo."!. 
No.  12  (ob.iected  to).  "  Peterloo  Meeting,"  as 
heralding  Reform. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday  last. 
General  Henry  Hyde,  K.E.,  distributed  the  cer- 
tificates awarded  by  the  examiners  for  the 
summer  term  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's 


undertake  the  instruction  of  regular  students,  j  yoliool  of  Practical  Engineering.  Sixty  certifi. 
the  delivery  of  evening  lectures  relating  to  ap- 
plied science  .and  art,  the  holding  of  evening 
classes  in  connectioH  therewith,  the  discussion 
of  important  discoveries  in  trades,  and,  gene- 
rally, the  promotion  of  the  application  of 
science  and  ait  to  industi'y.  The  scheme  further 
contemplates  the  provision  of  exhibitions  for 
meritorious  students,  tenable  at  the  central 
institution,  assisting  technical  classes  already 
established,  aiding  efforts  made  at  the  seat  of 
special  manufactures  in  furtherance  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  providing  prizes,  pre- 
miums,   and    apprentice   fees.     The  board  of 


cates  were  taken.  1'he  first  in  each  class  was 
as  follows  : — Lecture  Work,  P.  J.  Ogle  ;  Draw- 
ing Office,  A.  T.  Anderson;  Pattern  Shop  and 
Foundry,  A.  C.  Pickthall ;  Fitting  Shop,  M.  F. 
Wilson;  General  Surveying,  F.  J.  Scott:  Rail- 
way and  Dock  Work,  W.  A.  Fenton  ;  Design 
and  Construction,  G.  S.  Aitken.  The  examiners 
were — Jlr.  Ernest  Benedict,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Their  report, 
which  was  generally  laudatory  of  the  work 
done,  concluded  by  recording  the  examiners' 
opinion  of  the  great  value  of  the  school,  which, 
in  their  belief,  would  satisfy  a  long-felt  want  in 


governors,  estimated  at  300  members,  is  to  j  ti^jg  country.  They  especially  commended  the 
consist  of  liverymen  of  London,  and  to  include  ,  jjea  of  the  Colonial  Department,  which,  in 
•  representatives  of  the  Corporation  and  every  j  connection  with  the  Practical  Eno'ineerinf 
contributing  rompany.  The  council  is  to  be  i  School,  would,  they  believe,  lead  to  most  valif- 
composed  of  SO  and  the  executive  committee  of  able  results  in  regard  to  the  numerous  young 
40  members.  men  who  now  seek  a  livelihood  by  adventurous 

Arraxgejie.n-ts  of  importance  as  affecting  I  labour  or  professional  work  abroad  and  in  the 
the  gas-consumers  of  the  metropolis  are  now  in  [  colonies.  The  works  produced  by  the  students 
course  of  preparation  by  the  London  gas  com- 1  were  displayed  in  the  several  shops  and  offices 
panics.    Ten  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  i '°  the  south  tower. 

thirteen  gas  companies  in  the  metropolis.  Of  I  The  proposed  employment  by  the  Newcastle- 
thia  number  six  have  amalgamated  with  the  !  on.Tyne  Town  Council  of  officers  in  the  borough 
Chartered,  and  one  with  the  Commercial.  Of  '  engineer's  department  for  designing  and  carry- 
the  six  existing  companies,  thePhcenix — which  |  ing  out  of  public  architectural  works  was  taken 
takes  rank  in  magnitude  next  to  the  Chartered  ,  into  consideration  on  Tuesday,  at  a  special 
— has  just  agreed,  conditionally  by  its  directors,  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
to  terms  of  amalgamation  with  the  latter  com-  j  oiation.  A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
pany.  The  Phcenix  supplies  half  the  gas  con-  in  which  it  was  decided  to  memorialise  the 
sumed  in  South  London,  while  the  Chartered  ,  Town  Council  on  the  subject,  expressing  the 
furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  total  supply  of  the  '  great  dissatisfaction  and  regret  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  th£  entire  City  being  association  view  the  proposal,  not  only  on 
part  of  its  district.  It  is  further  understood  account  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  present 
that  terms  are  on  the  eve  of  settlement  for  the  practising  architects,  but  also  because  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Surrey  Consumers'  Com-  [  detriment  to  art  and  architecture  for  years  to 
pany  with  the  Chartered.  A  proposition  for  '  come ;  and,  further,  suggesting  to  the  Town 
amalgamation  with  the  Chartered  has  likewise  ,  Council  the  desirability  of  following  the 
been  laid  before  the  South  Metropolitan,  and  ,  customary  practice  of  putting  all  public  archi- 
although  there  are  apparently  some  difficulties  i  tectural  works  to  competition. 
'°,^^/,7"'''  \^  '^  °°*  "nlikely  that  this  company  -jve  have  before  us  Part  IV.  of  the  "Architec- 
wiU  follow  the  same  course  that  has  been  taken  :tural  Association  Sketch-book  for  1878."  and 
by  so  many  others.  The  Commercial  and  the  t^e  selection  of  sketches  offers  considerable 
f.^lJ^V"--?'",?"  r'"?^f  f,!^?.'-rvT -.i'  *'""  ^^"*^ty-  Thus,  one  plate  contains  some  capital 
former  has  Itself  absorbed  the  Eatcliff,  It  has  so  I  secimens  of  wrought-iron  work,  partly  mea- 
far  given  a  practical  proof  that  it  considers  I  s^^ed,  consisting  of  gates  and  balustrading  at 
ama  gamation    desirable.      These     plans     of    stockwell,  KensTngton,  Chelsea,  Clapham,  and 

tw?»ri  i!f  "*  f-.i?*''*  *°.-^^''  JPP™^'''  °I|tlie  'I'^'^ple-  Some  very  interesting  sketches 
the  shareholders  and  the  sanction  of  the  Board  if  Italian  doorways  occupy  another  plate. 
of  Trade,  but  no  application  to  Parliament  is  These  are  from  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt's 
necessary.  A  large  extension  of  the  Chartered  i  sketches,  and  are  all  good  Italian  examples, 
system  IS  evidently  imminent,  and  decided  pro.  U  sketch,  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Batterbury, 
gress  will  tiius  be  made  towards  the  amalgama-  of  yUlers  St.  Paul,  showing  the  fine  early 
tion  ot  ail  the  London  gas  companies  into  one  '  a  j 

body,  in  agreement  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  select  committee  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Cardwell  in  1867,  and  also  in  conformity  with 
the  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature. 


most  in  use  in  architects'  ofGces.  The  hypo- 
thenusal  leg  is  similarly  divided  into  degrees, 
the  divisions  being  radiated  from  the  inner 
angle  of  set-square.  The  reverse  side  of  set- 
scjuare  can  be  used  to  set-off  joists  and  rafters 
to  |in.  and  Jin.  scales;  the  adjacent  scale  is 
divided  into  a  scale  for  risers  from  5in.  to  Sin. 
rise,  while  the  longest  side  is  divided  into 
treads  from  OJin.  to  ILJin.  Every  architect 
will  readily  understand  the  vnlue  of  these 
scales,  the  chief  advantages  being  economy  of 
time  and  labour  in  drawing  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  the  dispensing  with  theordinary 
long  scale,  the  saving  of  time  in  ticking  off 
dimensions  and  of  moving  the  set-square,  which 
operations  are  now  resolved  into  one  move- 
ment. Other  self-evident  advantages  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  architect  and  draughts, 
man.  We  have  often  desired  the  edges  of  our 
set-squares  to  be  so  divided,  especially  in  plan- 
drawing,  while  the  facility  with  which  any  angle 
may  be  set  off  will  do  away  with  the  protractor. 
Every  architect  and  engineer  will  hail  the  intro- 
duction of  Jlr.  Crofts'  improvement,  so  simple 
and  obvious,  and  yet  till  now  strangely  enough 
overlooked  by  the  instrument-maker.  The  in- 
strument is  sold  by  W.  U.  Harling,  of  40, 
Hatton-garden,  E.G. 

Two  processes  for  the  preservation  of  iron 
by  coating  it  with  a  film  of  magnetic  oxide, 
says  the  English  Ulcclumic,  are  now  fairly 
competing  for  public  favour.  That  of  Prof. 
Barll  is  well  known,  and  Mr.  Bowers's  wUl 
soon  be  appreciated  when  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  recently  made  at  Dudley 
become  known.  There,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Cochrane,  his  apparatus  has  been  erected,  and 
he  has  demonstrated  the  possibUity  of  coating 
various  articles  with  the  preservative  oxide. 
An  iron  chamber  is  set  in  a  furnace  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  heated  to  a  dull  red,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  retort  for  making 
coal-gas  is  arranged.  A  tight  fitting  lid,  per- 
forated with  two  holes — one  for  the  admission 
of  a  pipe  by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  back 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  one  for  its  exit  when 
deoxidised,  closes  the  front  end  ;  and  is  opened 
only  when  it  is  required  to  withdraw  the  articles 
to  be  coated.  Any  description  of  the  plant  is, 
however,  premature,  because,  although  designs 
exist,  the  present  chamber  is  merely  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  value  of  the  invention,  which  so  far 
as  cast  iron  is  concerned  has  now  been  done. 
To  produce  the  magnetic  oxide  on  wrought  iron 
and  steel  will  necessitate  some  modification,  but 
as  the  invention  is  now  known  castings  can  be 
effectually  protected  from  rust  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1  per  ton,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  coat 
put  on  them  is  so  pleasing  that  in  many  cases 
paint  will  be  dispensed  with. 


The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  mural  deco- 
ration in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  has  been 
made,  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  already  at 
work  upon  his  portion  of  the  work.  The  list  is  as 
follows  :— No.  1.  The  Romans  in  Britain  :  Agri- 
cola  builds  a  fort  at  Mancunium,  a.d.  70.  No.  2. 
The  Sa.xons :  Baptism  of  Eadwine  at  Man- 
chester, A.D.  627.  No.  3.  The  Danes  :  After  a 
hard  fight  they  seize  the  town,  a.d.  870.  No.  4. 
Origin  of  Manufactures :  Establishment  of 
Flemish  weavers  in  Manchester,  a.d.  1330. 
No.  5.  Early  Reformation  Movement :  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  defends  Wickliffe 
before  the  Consistory  Court,  a.d.  1377.  No.  6. 
Commercial  Integrity  :  Weights  and  measures 
tested  by  municipal  decree,  a.d.  1.506.  No.  7. 
Science :  William  Crabtree  on  Kersull  Moor 
(now  part  of  Manchester)  discovers  the  sun's 
parallax  by  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  it,  a.d.  1566.    No.  S.  Fii-st  Blood  drawn  in 


rly 
saddle-back  tower,  is  interesting  ;  so  is  Guesting 
Church,  near  Hastings,  a  picturesque  little 
building  of  brickwork  and  plaster,  with  some 
interesting  Norman  detail.  Two  Northampton- 
shire church  towers — St.  Peter's,  Weston  FaveU, 
and  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  Mardford — and  the 
three  tombs  in  the  north  chantry  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  Winchelsea,  Sussex,  make  up  the 
other  illustrations.  Commending,  as  we  do, 
the  excellent  and  suggestive  materials  the 
"  Association  Sketch-book"  invariably  contains, 
a  little  more  care  in  some  of  the  sketches,  and 
attention  to  the  uniformity  of  the  size  of 
sketches  and  style  of  printing  may  be  desirable. 
We  have  received  an  ingenious  combination 
of  set-square,  scale,  and  protractor,  patented 
by  Mr.  W.  Carr  Crofts,  of  Cookridge-street, 
Leeds.  This  instrument  is  simply  an  ordinary 
set-square  of  vulcanite,  known  to  all  architec- 
tural draughtsmen  as  an  angle  of  45^,  with  the 
inner  edges  feathered  and  divided  into  scales  of 
feet  and  inches  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
dimensions.  Any  scales  may  be  engraved,  but 
the  one  before  us  has  on  each  of  the  right- 
angled  edges  a  Jin.  and  a  Jin.  scale,  as  those 


Ebkatum. — StnuMEE  Residence  at  Formbt. 
— Most  readers  will  already  have  seen  that  the 
names  of  the  architects  in  the  first  line  of  the 
description  of  the  above  illustration,  which, 
appeared  last  week  on  p.  130,  should  have  been 
"  Bell  and  Roper,"  and  not  "  Bell  and  Rogers." 

EeEATUM. — HTDROGEOLOGrCAL    SURVEYS. — 

In  our  article  on  "  Hjdrogeological  Surveys," 
in  the  last  number  but  one,  by  a  printer's  error, 
the  words  "and  the  artesian  system"  were 
omitted  in  the  sentence,  which,  thus  amended, 
reads  : — "  In  this  survey  we  have  the  areas  of 
outcrop  plainly  shown,  and  the  artesian  system 
by  contour  lines  in  red  and  yellow." 


At  the  half-yearly  meetina;  of  the  Cambridge 
Waterworks  Company  last  week  it  was  reported  that 
extensive  new  works,  inclading  duplicate  main  to  the 
town,  had  been  s.ati3factorily  completed  at  the 
pumping  station,  CherryhictoD,  by  .IKssrs.  Bell  and 
Sons,  the  building  contractors,  and  Mr.  J.  I. 
Headley,  contractor  for  new  engine  and  boiler. 

The  Camberwell  vestry  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  A.  C.  W.  Holiman  and  Co.,  for  tar 
paving  throughout  the  parish. 

A  new  school,  in  Camperdown-street,  for  the 
Oakbank  district,  waa  opened  by  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  on  Friday.  The  stylo  is  Domestic  English, 
and  the  building  is  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Robert  Baldie.  The  accommodation  is  for  93U 
children.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  .£11.741 
los.  4<1.,  or  an  average  per  head  of  ^12  123.  61., 
.and,  adding  the  cost  of  the  site,  .£1,771  10s.  Id. 
(for  an  area  of  2,9S0  square  yards),  a  total  expen- 
ditiirj  is  arrived  at  of  <£1C,513  Ss.  5d.,  equal  to 
.£17  13s.  4d.  per  scholar. 
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FAHLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Opera  House. — Mr.  Whitwell  asked 
tlie  cliairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
last  week  whether  the  hoarding  connpcted  with  the 
apparently  discontinued  New  Opera  House  on  the 
Embankment  would  eoon  be  removed,  as  it  had  for 
a  long  time  been  an  obstruction  to  the  footpath. 
Sir  J.  M'Garel-Hogg  replied  that  the  time  fixed  for 
the  final  completion  of  the  New  Opera  House  was 
the  29th  of  September.  It  was,  of  course,  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  building  would  be  finished  by  that 
time,  but  until  the  date  named  the  board  had  no 
power  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He  would, 
however,  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the 
subject. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Companies.— Mr. 
Fawcett  on  Wednesday  asked  if  the  Government 
proposed  to  introduce  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  enor- 
mously increased  charges  of  the  metropolitan  water 
companies.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
This  matter  connects  itself  with  a  very  large  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  which 
requires  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Eawcett :  In  the  event  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  next  ses- 
sion, I  shall  ask  the  House  to  express  its  opinion 
npon  the  subject. 

LEQAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Light  in  the  City.— Saxby  v.  Stokea.— Ihii 
was  a  motion  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Kichard 
Malins,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  August-  8, 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  77,  King  William-street,  kROwn  as 
Littlejohn's  Restaurant,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant,  who  was  the  owner  of  premises,  11, 
and  12,  St.  Clement's-lane,  at  the  back  of  Little- 
jolm's  Restaurant,  from  building  up  a  wall  to  such 
a  height  as  to  darken  the  skylight  over  the  dining- 
room  attached  to  the  restaur.int.  There  were 
affidavits  on  both  sides  as  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  was  taken  away  from  the  plaintiff's  window, 
and  the  defendant  relied  upon  certain  negotiations 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  him  and  the 
plaintiff.  Mr.  Myers  Taylor  having  given  evidence 
as  to  facts  of  the  case,  and  explained  model  of  the 
premises,  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  was  next  examined- 
The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  was  satisfied  from 
the  evidence  that  the  wall  to  be  erected  by  the 
defendant  must  to  some  extent  be  injurious  to  the 
plaintiff's  skylight,  but  whether  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  entitle  him  to  an  injunction  at  the  hearing,  he 
would  give  no  opinion  at  present-  In  the  circum- 
stances he  considered  that  the  justice  of  the  case 
would  be  met  by  ordering  the  motion  to  stand  to  the 
hearing.  If  the  defendant  determined  upon  going 
on  with  his  building  in  the  meantime,  it  woidd  be  at 
bis  own  risk,  and  if  the  Court  shouM  be  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiff  was  right,  the  defendant  must  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  he  would  be  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  pull  down  the  building. 


CHIPS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Norwich  School  Board 
it  was  resolved  that  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
proposed  new  school  be  thrown  open  to  comp»tition. 
It  was  stated  by  the  mayor  that  when  Mr.  Brown, 
the  architect,  was  appointed  it  was  as  "adviser," 
not  as  "  designer,"  to  the  board. 

A  petition  for  liquidation  was  filed  ia  the  Man- 
chester Bankruptcy  Court,  on  Friday,  by  Wallace 
Moore  and  William  Scott,  trading  in  Greenheys 
and  Chorlton-ou-Medlock  as  builders  under  the 
style  of  Moore  and  Scott.  The  liabilities  are  esti- 
mated at  .£20,000. 


The  local  board  of  Newmarket  considered  and  ap- 
proved, at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday  week,  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Holland  for  the 
drainage  of  the  district. 

The  old  manor-house  at  Dulwich,  occupied  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Edward 
AUeyn,  the  actor,  and  founder  of  the  college,  is 
doomed ;  the  site  of  house  and  grounds  are  being 
plotted  out  for  suburban  villas. 

Foundation  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
were  laid  at  Wavendon,  near  Woburn,  on  Wednes- 
day week.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Bransom,  bnilder,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  at  .£531. 

The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Diocesan 
Church  Extension  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
week  at  Keswick.  The  report  showed  that  the  in- 
come had  been  J22, 357 183.  5d.,  against  dfiOiS  I63.  6d. 
the  previous  year,  besides  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
.£6,050.  Amongst  the  grants  were  six  to  church 
buildings,  amounting  to  ^£650,  and  three  for  par- 
sonage buildings  amounting  to  d£500.  From  the 
operations  of  the  Fociety  68  churches  have  been 
built  or  restored,  and  62  parsonages  built,  during 
the  past  16  years. 

The  Killamarsh  School  Board  determined  at  their 
last  meeting  to  build  new  schools  in  Belk-lane,  and 
instructed  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown,  of  Shef- 
field, to  prepare  plans  for  the  same. 

The  completion  of  the  water  supply  scheme  for  the 
village  of  Kilmalcolm,  N.B.,  was  celebrated  yester- 
day (Thursday).  The  water  is  brought  from  Black- 
water,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  the  total  cost 
has  been  i3,000. 

The  Theatre  Royal, Wolverhampton,  was  reopened 
on  Monday  week  after  internal  renovation  and  re- 
decoration,  carried  ont  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham.  The  structural 
alterations  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Bradney,  of  Wolverhampton ;  the  mechanical 
arrangements  by  Mr.  H.  Cross,  of  the  same  town  ; 
and  ttie  upholstering  by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  also  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  transformation  is  complete — 
where  dirt,  dinginess,  and  disorder  reigned  are  now 
to  be  found  brightness,  elegance,  and  comfort. 

The  new  wing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clerkenwell 
Sessions-house  is  nearly  completed.  The  new  build- 
ing, are  25tt.  in  length,  with  a  frontage  to  Clerken- 
well-road  of  70ft.,  and  a  height  exceeding  50ft. 
They  are  faced  with  Portland,  and  of  a  uniform 
character  with  the  free  Italian  of  the  old  building. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Higgs  and  Hill  are  the  contractors  ;  the  cost  has 
been  .£12,000.  Messrs.  Patman  and  Fotheringham 
have  in  hand  the  contract  for  the  re-decoratioQ  of 
the  old  building- 

A  branch  Congregational  school  was  opened  at 
Audley,  sear  Preston.  Lancashire,  a  fortnight  since. 
The  buildings  cost  ^3,500,  and  accommodiite  450 
scholars,  but  class-room  extensions  are  contem- 
plated, which  will  cost  ^£1,500  more.  Mr.  W. 
Vawley  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  T,  Higsou 
and  Sons  the  contractors. 

The  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Dundee  was  pub- 
licly presented  to  Mr.  Bouch,  C.E.,  the  engineer  of 
the  Tay  Bridge,  on  Friday. 

A  memorial  bust  of  Izajik  Walton,  the  "  father 
of  anglers,"  wivs  unveiled  in  St.  Mary's  church,  in 
Walton's  native  town  of  Stafford,  on  Thur.-day. 
The  bust  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Belt,  a  pupil 
of  Foley's,  and  is  taken  from  the  portrait  by  House- 
man, in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Todmorden  Local  Board  have  decided  to  erect 
a  market-house  on  land  in  their  po.'^session.  It  is  to 
be  constructed  principally  of  glass  and  iron,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  d63,500. 


In  answer  to  their  advertisement,  the  .Southport 
borough  council  had  67  applications  for  the  situa- 
tions of  assistants  in  the  surveyor's  office.  They 
have  appointed  Messrs.  Wm.  Gordon,  of  St.  Helen's, 
and  John  Boothby,  of  Oldham. 

Several  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  have  been 
discovered  during  works  of  rebuilding  at  the  rear  of 
9,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  of  St.  Patrick, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  .£2,500,  has  been  opened  at  Bally- 
bay,  CO.  Monaghan,  Gothic  in  style  it  has  a  massive 
tower,  crowned  by  a  spire,  and  the  altar  ia  richly 
ornamented. 

The  Essex  Church  Building  Society  last  week 
voted  a  grant  towards  the  enlargement  of  Ramsden 
Bellhouse  Church. 

Dormitories,  day-room,  large  dining-hall,  covered 
bowling-saloon,  &c.,  are  to  be  added  to  the  Con- 
valescent Home,  Southport.  The  contract  was  let 
on  Tuesday.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Heathcote,  Manchester. 

A  new  school  at  HiUhouse  was  opened  by  the 
Huddersfield  S'^hool  Board  on  Monday  week.  It  ac- 
commodates 630  scholars,  at  an  outlay  of  ,£6,380. 

The  Halifax  Town  Council  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Kendall  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  in  Southowram-bank. 

The  new  graving  dock  at  Newport,  Monmonth- 
shir.',  was  opened  last  week.  It  opens  out  from  the 
Alexandra  Dock,  and  is  500ft.  long  and  74!ft  wide 
at  water  line,  and  56ft.  at  the  bottom,  25ft.  in  depth. 
Tli»re  are  three  piers  with  flights  of  stairs.  The 
walls  are  of  concrete.  Mr.  James  Abernethy,  C.E., 
has  been  consulting  engineer;  Mr.  Walsh,  C  E., 
resident  engineer;  Mr.  Holmfs,  superintendent  of 
works.    The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Griffiths. 

The  parish  churchyard  at  Doncaster  has  been 
enclosed,  new^railings  set  up,  and  the  gravestones 
relaid.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Farr 
and  Mr.  Athron,  at  a  cost  of  about  .£400. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Davidson,  surveyor  .and  archi- 
tect, of  Puckeridge,  Herts,  was  accidentally  drowned 
on  Siturday  week  whilst  bathing  in  the  'fhames  at 
Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex.  Mr.  Davidson  was  47 
years  of  age. 

The  first  sod  of  the  branch  line,  from  Thorpe-le- 
Soken  to  the  new  watering  place  of  Clacton-on-Sea, 
was  publicly  cut  on  Thursday  se'nnight.  The  line 
is  4.i  miles  long,  and  is  expected  to  cost  ^£30,000.  Mr. 
Peter  Bruff,  of  Ipswich,  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Ogilvie  the  contractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  St.  John's  Wesleyan 
chapel.  Parkview-road,  Manningham,  was  laid  on 
the  3rd  inst.  It  is  Early  English  and  Decorated, 
Gothic  in  style,  and  will  have  aspire  154ft.  high.  It 
will  seat  a  thousand  persons,  at  a  cost,  for  site  and 
bnildiirg,  of  .£10,000. 

Plans,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Taylor, 
civil  engineers,  of  London,  have  been  approved  by 
the  Southend-on-Sea  Local  Board  for  tho  sewerage 
of  Prittlewell. 

The  trustees  of  South-parade  Chapel,  Halifax, 
accepted  tenders,  amounting  in  all  to  .£9,700,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  Prescott-street,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  of  the  same  town.  The  style  of 
the  new  building  is  Perpendiculiir  Gothic.  The  chief 
contracts  are  : — Excavator  and  mason,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  ;  carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  Bedtorth  ;  plumber 
and  glazier,  Mr.  J.  Naylor  ;  slater  and  plasterer, 
Mr.  Firth  ;  painter  and  stainer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Lee 
and  Son. 

Plans  for  proposed  schools  in  the  Marshes  district 
have  been  prepared  for  the  Newport,  Mon.,  School 
Board  by  Messrs.  Habershon,  Pite,  and  Fawckner. 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE 

REFLECTING  UGHT.-DAYUGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVEEY  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.         Factory.  69.  Fleet-street.  London.  E.G. 
N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 
SPHERE  liant^s  over  the  entranco  to  our 
-*-  pieturc  i,Mllery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
a  modost  little  tablet,  inscribed  "  Ecole 
Anglaise."  There  is  more  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear  in  these  two  simple  words; 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  sum  up  the 
art-laboiu's  of  a  century.  Have  we  an  Eng- 
lish school  or  not  ?  Enter  the  galleries  and 
see  the  results  of  a  decade  of  our  work — a 
choice  collection  of  the  most  notable  pictm-es 
of  which  England  can  boast.  We  can  well 
remember  the  half  -  impertinent  curiosity 
with  which  French  artists  criticised  the 
first  few  pictures  which  were  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  ill-lighted  galleries  in  185-5. 
We  recall  most  vividly  the  surprise  which 
our  pictures  produced  upon  them  as  one 
after  another  the  hangers  added  the  Land- 
seers,  the  Mulreadys,  and  the  Leslies  to  the 
group,  until,  finally,  the  French  jury  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  we,  too,  could 
paint. 

The  English  pictures  at  Paris  will  pro- 
duce a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  breast  of 
every  genuine  lover  of  art.  The  great  room 
is  all  ablaze  with  Millais'  works ;  Landseer's 
animals  are  unrivalled ;  the  tender  beauty 
of  George  Leslie's  school-girls,  the  sweet, 
fair  maidens  of  Calderon,  the  grim  out- 
casts of  Fildes,  the  landscapes  of  Vicat 
Cole,  and  the  portraits  of  Watts  are  all 
proofs  that  we  have  a  distinctive  school,  un- 
fettered by  the  academic  traditions  of  Italy, 
of  Holland,  or  of  Germany  :  we  possess,  in 
fact,  a  group  of  painters  who  have  achieved 
eminence  in  genre  and  in  landscape  by 
methods  essentially  characteristic,  and  our 
artists  have  impressed  upon  their  work 
sufficiently  abundant  indications  of  a  dis- 
tinctive nationality  to  constitute  a  school — 
a  school,  moreover,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  works  to  be  found  here  of  other 
countries,  is  imbued  with  a  life  and  vigour 
second  to  none  among  the  chief  European 
centres  of  art-work. 

The  English  picture  galleries  have  an  air 
of  finish  and  completeness  about  them  which 
is  in  itself  characteristic.  The  doorways 
are  draped  with  tapestry,  the  floor  is  covered 
with  neat  matting,  and  the  colour  of  the 
walls,  a  fuU  rich  brown,  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  galleries.  The  pictures  have  been,  as 
far  as  possible,  hung  together  in  groups, 
keeping  the  works  of  each  artist  together, 
and  for  no  one  has  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment been  better  adapted  than  for  Millais, 
whose  art  has  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage.  Right  and  left  of  the  "  Beef- 
eater,"  the  brilliancy  of  whose  uniform 
must  have  tempted  the  artist  to  tackle 
such  a  feat  of  chromo-gymnastics  as  this 
work  involvoe,  are  the  two  best  of  Millais' 
landscapes — "  ChiU  October  "  and  "  O'er  the 
hills  and  far  away."  The  russet  tints  of 
the  foliage,  the  sere  reeds,  through  which 
we  can  almost  hear  the  wind  nistle,  in  the 
first  of  these  pictures,  are  perhaps  aided  by 
the  glowing  colour  of  the  "  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard  "  more  than  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  distance  in  the  latter  picture,  which  is 
by  far  the  pleasanter  subject  of  the  two. 
"The  Sisters,"  a  charming  portrait  of  the 
artist's  little  daughters,  we  prefer  to  the 
more  ambitious  group  of  the  three  Misses 
Armstrong,  exhibited  under  the  title  of 
"  Hearts  are  Trumps."  The  picture  might 
equally  well  have  been  called  "  Whist  with  a 
Dummy,"  as  the  three  young  ladies  are  seen 
at  a  card-table.  Millais  has  done  nothing 
better  than  "The  North-West  Passage.*' 
The  face  of  the  old  seaman  is  admirably 
painted,  and  but  for  the  girl's  pink  dress  we 


could  find  no  fault  with  the  picture. 
The  fine  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster places  Millais  in  a  high  rank  as  a 
piirtr:iit-painter,  and  only  in  a  lesser  degree 
excellent  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischoffs- 
lieim.  There  are  still  two  other  pictures 
hung  apart  which  make  up  the  complement 
of  ton  sent  by  this  artist.  "  The  Gambler's 
Wife,"  who  is  evidently  trying  over  some 
cards  thrown  aside  the  night  before,  and 
"  Yes  or  No,"  the  well-known  picture  of  a 
girl  who  has  received  an  offer  by  post, 
enclosing  a  carte-de-visite,  which  she  holds 
behind  her  in  an  agony  of  doubt  over  the 
"fatal  question."  The  side  walls  of  the 
principal  gallery  arc  devoted,  the  one  to 
Frith  and  the  other  to  Landseei-.  Frith  is 
strongly  represented  by  "  The  Derby  Day," 
"  The  Railway  Station,"  "  The  Salon  d'Or 
at  Hombourg,"  and  "  Charles  II. 's  Last 
Sunday  at  Whitehall."  We  are  not  great 
admirers  of  Mr.  Frith's  art,  though  it  would 
be  absiu'd  to  deny  that  he  has  much  power 
in  depicting  scenes  of  everyday  life.  He 
fails  in  giving  beauty  and  refinement  to  his 
models,  even  where  these  qualities  are  most 
needed  by  his  subject.  In  his  scene  in 
Charles  II.'s  court,  however,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded perhaps  better  than  in  any  of  his 
other  works  here  in  bestowing  grace  and 
dignity  upon  his  characters.  The  works  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  are  six  in  number,  and 
of  these  "  The  Sick  Monkey,"  which  is 
inimitable,  is  by  far  the  best.  "The  Swan- 
nery Invaded  by  Eagles "  is  a  large  and 
important  subject,  and  the  white  bears 
destroying  the  relics  of  some  Polar  expedi- 
tion, entitled  "  Man  Proposes  and  God 
Disposes,"  is  a  painful  idea  forcibly  carried 
out ;  the  colour  of  the  ice  floes  has  been 
much  criticised  by  Arctic  travellers.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  lends  two  works  by  Land- 
seer— "  The  Indian  Tent  "  and  "  The  Con- 
noisseurs"— the  latter  picture  is  the  portrait 
of  the  artist,  with  two  splendid  deerhounds 
apparently  peeping  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
work.  "  The  Ptarmigan  Hill,"  lent  by  Mr. 
John  Fowler,  completes  the  list  of  Land- 
seer's works  here. 

The  end  centre  of  this  room  is  ably  fiUed 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  who  is  represented  Ijy 
nine  of  his  best  works.  His  "  Love  and 
Death  "  is,  in  spite  of  its  mannerism  and  its 
affected  imitation  of  the  Venetian  school,  a 
fine  work,  and  his  admirable  portraits  of 
Joachim,  Browning,  Calderon,  Mrs.  Percy 
Wyndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
prove  him  a  worthy  champion  of  a  school 
of  painting  which  has  at  present  few 
exponents  in  England.  Among  the  notable 
works  which  are  clustered  at  this  end  of  the 
gallery  an  important  place  must  be  given  to 
"  The  Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones.  Though  the  work  of  this  artist  in 
many  respects  falls  short  of  the  standard 
we  have  set  before  us  as  truly  typifying 
high  art,  we  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
undoubted  poet,  as  shown  by  this  and  many 
other  of  his  pictures.  There  is  a  dreamy 
poetry  about  this  picture  which  impresses 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  The  May 
blossoms,  though  realistically  ti-eated,  are  a 
study  in  themselves,  and  the  figure  of  the 
enchanter  is  finely  conceived.  We  have  had 
unusual  facilities  since  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  for  the  study  of  the 
"  romantic  "  school,  which  has  never  been 
represented  in  any  force  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  group  of  works  at  Paris, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  enables  us  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of 
its  merits  and  its  defects. 

At  the  same  end  of  the  gallery  is  the 
famous  picture  by  Mr.  Poynter,  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  which  is  marvellous  in  its  brilliancy 
and  in  the  abundance  and  minuteness  of 
its  detail.  We  are  quite  carried  back  to 
the  old  days  of  Egypt's  greatness  and  power 
when  we  examine  this  procession  of  the 
Sphinx.  Another  picture  which  hangs 
beside    it,    "  The    Catapult,"    proves   the 


antiquarian  knowledge  of  this  artist,  and 
his  skill  in  the  delineation  of  the  nude 
figure.  Before  passing  from  the  principal 
room  we  must  glance  at  the  works  of  Mason 
and  of  Walker,  two  painters,  each  of  whom 
in  his  way  iichieved  originality,  and  whose 
art  marks  an  epoch  in  the  English  school ; 
both  of  whom  also  died  too  soon,  the  latter 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Mason 
is  represented  by  some  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  of  his  works — of  the  former  period 
while  ho  was  strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
art  the  "  Nolle  Maremme  "  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration, while  the  "  Evensong  "  and  the 
"  Return  from  Ploughing "  show  us  his 
later  manner.  Walker's  fame  as  an  oil 
painter  is  sustained  by  a  single  work,  "  The 
Old  Gate,"  which  is  porhiips  one  of  his  best 
pictures,  though  not  so  pleasant  in  colour 
as  some  of  his  later  works. 

The  small  galleries  are  by  no  means 
behind  the  principal  one  in  the  excel- 
lence and  the  high  quality  of  their  con- 
tents :  nearly  the  entire  end  wall  of  one 
of  them  is  devoted  to  Alma  Tad>'ma,  who 
contributes  ten  works.  The  largo  subjects 
"  The  Picture  Gallery  "  and  "  The  Sculpture 
Gallery,"  lent  by  Mr.  Gambart,  form  noble 
pendants,  and  place  this  recent  acquisition 
to  the  ranks  of  English  artists  in  tlie  fore- 
most position  as  a  painter.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  one  more  than  another  of  his  pic- 
tures for  commendation.  Most  of  them 
have  been  seen  before,  and  are  familiar  to 
us  by  the  engravings.  Perhaps  "  The  Vin- 
tage Festival "  is  the  best  work  hero,  though 
"A  Roman  Emperor"is  wonderful  in  the  tex- 
ture-painting, the  representation  of  marble, 
and  the  antiquarian  lore,  which  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Tadema's  work. 
A  charming  little  picture  entitled  "  A 
Roman  Garden,"  marvellous  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  colouring,  is  new  to  us,  as  is  also 
one  of  his  early  works,  which  we  like  least — 
"The  Death  of  the  First-born."  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep  comes  out  well  in  this  gallery. 
His  "  Linen-gatherers  "  shows  some  pretty 
rosy-cheeked  girls  coming  down  a  hill-side, 
the  whole  being  well  and  solidly  painted. 
The  smaller  picture,  "  Reading  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  is  also  admirable  in  its  way.  The 
Scotch  school  is  likewise  in  force  here. 
Pettie  has  seven  works.  Of  these  the  best 
are  "  Treason,"  "  Terms  to  the  Besieged," 
and  "  The  Flag  of  Truce."  His  portraits, 
notably  that  of  Bishop  UUathorne,  are  very 
successful.  Orchardson's  "  Portrait"  is  also 
one  of  his  best  works,  and  the  same  dark 
lady,  Mrs.  Orchardson  we  believe,  figures 
in  his  "  Queen  of  Swords,"  a  stately  sword 
dance  of  the  last  century — a  clever  compo- 
sition, but  faulty  in  its  colouring.  Yeames 
sends  his  large  work,  "  Amy  Robsart," 
which  wo  see  has  been  selected  by  him  as 
his  diploma  picture,  as  it  is  lent  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  dramatic  work,  most  ambitious 
in  treatment,  and  one  of  the  few  good  his- 
torical subjects  to  be  found  here.  His 
smaller  pictures,  "  The  Last  Bit  of  Gossip" 
and  "  Pour  les  Pauvres,"  are  excellent 
examples  of  his  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  this 
gallery  is  the  "  Casual  Ward,"  by  Fildes — 
a  painful  subject,  but  one  admirably  worked 
out,  and  startling  in  its  truth  to  nature. 
Another  work,  by  a  rising  artist,  is 
"  Dawn,"  by  Gregory — an  able  attempt  to 
depict  the  grey  twilight  struggling  into  a 
ball-room  still  hghtod  up  by  candles.  The 
light  strikes  upon  an  azalea  in  fidl  bloom, 
before  which,  leaning  against  a  piano,  a 
couple  of  dancers  are  enjoying  a  flirtation. 
The  drawing  of  the  gentleman  is  almiist  un- 
intelligible, but  the  eilect  of  the  light  is 
well  given,  and  the  artist  has  fairly  over- 
come the  intensely  difficult  task  he  has  set 
himself.  In  another  of  the  small  galleries 
wo  have,  side  by  side,  five  of  Leslie's  best 
works.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
artist  hauntedbyatype  of  school-girl  beauty. 
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a  strange  fashion  of  dress,  and  a  qnaint 
Queen  Anne  sort  of  ai-chitecture.  Leslie's 
■work  is  always  delightful — his  women  are 
gra^ieful  and  refined,  and  his  indications  of 
landscape  are  in  sweet  accord  with  the 
figures  in  which  he  enshrines  them.  One  is 
tempted  to  wish  he  could  have  a  chat  with 
the  damsels  who  are  trying  their  fortunes 
by  saOing  roses  along  the  stream,  or  who 
are  concocting  pot-pourri.  We  find  the  same 
charming  girls  in  "  School  Revisited,"  and 
one  of  them  looks  most  loveable  in  "  Celia's 
Ai'hour."  George  Leslie  lacks  the  solidity 
of  work  we  so  admire  in  his  father,  and  he 
has  a  far  different  appreciation  of  colour. 
We  rarely  find  a  son  following  the  profession 
of  his  father  so  wholly  uninfluenced  by  his 
father's  art.  But  for  realisation  of  female 
beauty  upon  canvas  we  must  give  the  palm 
to  Calderon.  His  two  portraits,  "  Con- 
stance "  and  "  Margaret,"  are  perfect,  and 
the  combined  show  of  his  works  here  proves 
how  well  deserved  is  his  reputation.  The 
stately  princess  "  On  her  way  to  the  Throne" 
is  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  "  Home  they 
Brought  her  Warrior  Dead  "  is  his  most 
important  work  here.  "  Victory,"  a  group  of 
ladies  and  children  looking  on  at  a  conflict 
from  the  battlements  of  a  castle,  pleases  us 
less.  Mr.  Calderon,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Leighton,  arranged  the  pictm-es.  Mr. 
Leighton,  though  one  of  those  selected  to 
send  eight  works,  has  contented  himself 
with  three,  the  best  of  which  is  "  The  Music 
Lesson,"  from  last  year's  academy. 
"  Elijah,"  a  large  and  powerful  work,  has 
not  been  exhibited  before.  It  is  sad  to  leave 
so  many  fine  pictures  unnoticed.  We  have 
said  scarcely  a  word  with  reference  to  land- 
scape— an  art  in  which  our  painters  greatly 
excel — and  must  quit  without  having 
described  the  English  water-coloui-s,  which 
more  than  fill  one  of  the  small  side  galleries. 


ANIMAL  REPRESENTATIONS.— THE 

GROTESQUE. 
'T'HE  origin  of  animal  forms  in  srchitec- 
-^  ture  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty, 
and  different  hypotheses  have  been  framed. 
In  the  article,  "  Animal,"  in  the  "Popular 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  by  Messrs. 
Audsley,  the  wi-iters  venture  the  supposi- 
tion that  animal  forms  were  the  result  of 
idolatry  ;  that  "  man  turned  to  the  animal 
world  to  select  some  creature  larger  and 
stronger  than  himself,  which  he  deified  in 
his  own  imagination,  and  fell  down  and 
worshipped.  But,  as  animals  so  large  and 
powerful  could  neither  be  safely  caught 
nor  detained  for  his  worship,  he  carved  or 
niodelled  for  himself  rude  representations  of 
them,  which  he  worshipped,  in  the  first 
place,  as  symbols  only  of  his  adopted  god, 
and  in  the  coui'se  of  time  as  his  god  abso- 
lutely." No  one  acquainted  with  the 
historical  development  of  religious  ideas, 
or  of  art,  can  doubt  that  the  earliest  mytho- 
logies furnished  those  barbaric  and  uncouth 
embodiments  of  animal  forms  we  find  in 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  China;  but  the  question  of  most 
interest  is  how  far  the  severe  conventional 
treatment  observed  in  the  ancient  sculp- 
tui'es  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  result  of 
symbolical  meaning,  and  may  be  brought 
into  requisition  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. The  Egyptians  did  not  imitate 
the  living  animals  which  they  worshipped : 
their  sphinxes  which  adorned  the  en 
trances  of  their  temples  were  quite  un 
like  any  real  animal,  they  combined  the 
human  with  animal  attributes — hence  we 
have  the  lion-headed,  the  eagle-headed,  and 
the  winged  di\-iuitie3  As  we  are  told  in 
the  work  just  mentioned —  "  The  architect 
is  called  upon  t.i  look  with  respect  on  the 
sphinx  of  the  Egyptians,  for  in  the  entire 
rangeof  hisart  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
unable  to  derise  any  treatment  or  combina- 
tion  of  animal  forms  which  so  absolutely 


lends  itself  to  the  severity  of  the  greatest 
architectural  works."  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated statement.  However  rude  and  bar- 
baric the  Egyptian  sculpture  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  ideal  and  cultui-ed 
conventional  forms  of  the  Greek  artist,  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  essentially  idealistic 
in  treatment,  and  lent  itself  admirably  to 
the  grand  and  colossal  masses  which  it  was 
employed  to  set  off.  Power  and  grandeur 
were  imparted  also  by  the  colossal  scale  of 
these  symbolic  sculptures,  and  no  doubt 
the  Egyptian  artist  reached,  by  an  intuitive 
sense,  aided  by  his  idolatry,  that  higher 
conception  of  art  that  with  the  Greeks 
was  the  result  of  a  more  developed  culture. 
Thus,  as  regards  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  extremes  have  met.  By  cast- 
ing the  images  of  their  gods  into  super- 
human types,  by  uniting  the  features  of 
men  and  animals,  as  in  tlie  bull-god  Apis, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  imparted  the 
attributes  of  sirpernatural  power  to  them 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produced  a 
purely  conventional  expression  which  every 
age  has  admii'ed.  Hence  what  was  intended 
at  first  to  convey  a  symbolic  meaning,  and 
to  impart  the  attributes  of  power,  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  grandest  idealistic  representation.  No 
other  primitive  sculpture  has  realised  this 
ideal  in  the  same  manner.  The  idols  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  the  North  American 
tribes,  and  those  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
display  all  the  barbaric  qualities  of  the  most 
uncultivated  races.  They  are  represen- 
tations of  the  most  terril^le  shapes  the 
imagination  coidd  conjure  up — the  mind  at 
that  early  stage  begins  to  embody  the 
chimera  of  superstition,  and  the  primitive 
fetish  supplies  the  earliest  model  to  the 
artist.  Conceptions  of  the  Deity  natu- 
rally became  the  subject  of  the  sculptors' 
earliest  attempts,  and  it  was  not  till 
they  rose  under  the  purer  theogonies  of  the 
Greek  and  other  nations,  that  we  can  look 
for  any  higher  embodiments  of  divinity. 
The  shapes  assumed  by  early  sculpture  were 
intended  to  represent  power,  and  to  instil 
fear  and  terror.  The  late  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt  has  observed,  "  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  the  uncultivated  race  felt  that 
they  could  inadequately  express  dirinity  by 
simply  imitating  the  forms  of  men,  and 
that  they  sought  refuge  in  the  matter  by 
adhering  to  the  frightful  types  they  had 
received  from  theii-  forefathers."  We  have 
no  doubt,  in  such  an  explanation,  the  clue 
to  the  origin  of  many  of  those  frightful 
sculptures  and  grotesque  representations 
found  in  later  ages,  and  which  some 
architects  even  now  delight  to  imitate. 

In  the  architectural  works  of  every 
nation  animal  forms  were  largely  intro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  the  winged  bulls  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes 
was  adorned  with  pillars,  the  capitals  of 
which  contained  the  well-known  conven- 
tional representations  of  bulls.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  shown,  in  his  "History  of  Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture,"  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  combination  of  architectural 
with  an' mal  forms  in  the  Buddhist  remains, 
and  we  way  specially  instance  the  sculp- 
tured capitals  of  the  gateways  of  Tope,  at 
Sanchi,  the  portico  at  Vellore,  and  the 
pillar  in  front  of  the  Cave  Temple  at  Karli. 
The  elephant  is  largely  employed  in  this 
manner.  The  "  stambhas,"  or  "  lats,"  were 
adorned  with  emblematic  representations  of 
lions  and  other  animals  on  their  capitals, 
and  many  of  the  forms  found  are  highly 
conventionalised.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
artists  have  been  masters  of  animal  con- 
ventionalism, and,  according  to  Messrs. 
Audsley.  the  most  important  of  these  are 
"  chimerical,  and  represent  the  dragon — a 
scaly  monster,  with  attenuated  body  and 
spinous  back,  long  coiling  tail,  legs  and 
claws,  and  a  large  ferocious-looking  head 
armed  with  horns — a  conventional  concep- 


tion based  on  a  lizard  form  ;  the  Kirin,  an 
animal  with  the  body  and  hoofs  of  a  deer, 
but  with  the  former  covered  with  small 
scales,  and  the  head  of  the  dragon ;  the 
dog-lion,  a  beast  with  a  large  head  and 
enormous  mouth,  well  furnished  with  tusks 
and  teeth,  flowing  or  curly  mane,  bushy 
tail,  and  sharply-clawed  feet."  Nothing  is 
known  apparently  of  the  period  of  the  in- 
troduction of  these  fabulous  monsters. 

Passing  over  the  classic  peiiod  of  archi- 
tecture, during  whioh  animal  forms  were 
rarely  introduced,  we  come  to  that  most 
interesting  of  all  periods,  the  middle 
ages.  Symbolism  and  allegory  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  sculptured  forms  then  in- 
troduced. In  early  Christian  art  we  have 
the  lamb  and  the  lion — symbols  too  well 
known  to  need  comment ;  but  we  must  turn 
to  French  Gothic  for  the  peculiar  forms  of 
grotesque  animal  sculpture.  At  the  angles 
of  towers,  as  gargoyles  and  buttress  heads, 
we  find  remarkable  instances  of  chimerical 
and  hybrid  monsters.  We  are  certainly 
disposed  to  believe  that  all  these  forms 
were  intended  as  personifications  or  symbols 
of  human  vices  and  passions.  They  were 
generally  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  as  if  to  symbolise  the  wickedness 
of  the  outside  world,  and  to  instil  feelings 
of  religious  terror  upon  those  who  entered. 
So  far  was  the  practice  carried  that  even  St. 
Bernai'd  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thierry 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  deformed 
creatures.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  many  of  the  grotesque  carvings 
in  bosses  and  capitals  are  purely  fanciful 
devices,  and  no  more  beautiful  instances  of 
entwined  foliage  and  animals  can  be  found 
than  those  of  Romanesque  and  French 
ai-chitecture.  In  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
we  find  many  animals  that  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  human  vices,  and  probalily  the 
legends  of  the  middle  ages  furnished  many 
of  the  ideas ;  the  tympana  of  the  doorways 
of  continental  churches  teem  with  them. 
But  we  cannot  find  at  this  day  a  motive 
sufficiently  strong  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  such  primitive  means  of  conveying  moral 
teaching  as  to  represent  ideas  so  repulsive 
and  forbidding.  It  is  certainly  a  singular 
kind  of  artistic  degradation  that  racks  the 
imagination  for  images  of  monstrous  shape 
wherewith  to  decorate,  or,  we  would  rather 
say,  disfigure  our  places  of  worship,  and 
render  the  sculpture  itself  an  object  of 
terror  to  children's  minds.  Unless  we  can 
find  attributes  of  a  higher  and  more 
deiform  character,  we  had  much  better 
leave  sculpture  till  another  school  of  artiste 
can  clothe  our  conceptions  in  a  spirit  more 
becoming  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
age.  In  the  moan  time  there  is,  we  are 
sure,  a  large  field  open  to  the  architectural 
sculptor,  in  taking  for  his  models  the  earlier 
classical  sculptures  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Assyrian  artists,  and  the  purer  symbols 
of  an  early  Christian  age.  We,  of  course, 
should  not  like  to  see  a  naturalistic  treat- 
ment adopted ;  a  degree  of  conventionality 
in  the  limbs  and  expression  ;  an  allegorical 
rather  than  literal  rendering  is  called  for, 
and  the  fabulous  creatures  of  ancient 
mythology  seem  to  furnish  us  with  all  the 
elements  in  composition  required  to  render 
sculptured  representation  again  an  acces- 
sory to  architecture  as  it  was  of  yore. 


MILLS  AND  MILLWORK.* 

OCCASIONALLY  the  architect  is  called 
upon  to  design,  or  rather  more  fre- 
quently to  assist  in  designing,  mills  of 
various  kinds.  We  scarcely  need  say  such 
an  uncommon  call  is  more  frequent  in  the 
midland  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  than  elsewhere,  and  whenever 
architectural  aid  is  required  the  architect 

*  Treatise  on  Millwork.  By  Sir  William  Fairbaibv, 
Bart.,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.A.  Fourth  Edition.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
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is  more  or  less  left  to  bis  own  resources. 
There  are  no  available  treatises  on  mill 
architecture  :  it  is  one  of  those  branches  of 
the  art  that  has  to  bo  learned  from  a  kind 
of  oral  tradition  in  the  secret  keeping  of 
millwrights  and  manufacturers.  Architec- 
ture, as  may  be  ima^^'ined,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  liuman  life,  in  the  building  of 
temples  and  clunches,  in  palaces  and  civil 
edifices ;  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
art  have  become  so  thorouglily  imbued 
with  the  dogmas  of  creeds  and  the  refine- 
ments of  social  life  that  it  has  actually  lost 
sight  of  that  great  and  increasing  world — 
the  utilitarian — which  consequently  has 
been  relegated  to  the  engineer.  In  former 
days  the  practice  of  mill  architecture,  such 
as  it  was,  was  confined  to  the  millwright, 
who  was,  as  Sir  William  Fairbairn  tells  us, 
the  sole  representative  of  mechanical  skill — 
a  kind  of  Jack-ot'-all-trades  who  could  turn 
his  hand  with  equal  facility  to  the  axe  and 
hammer,  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  tbe 
anvil.  At  any  rate,  the  only  treatise  on 
mills  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  by  the  late 
Sir  William"  Fairbairn,  of  which  the  fourth 
edition  is  just  published.  With  a  good 
gi-.iee  the  author  introduces  his  subject  by 
calling  back  to  the  recollection  the  earlier 
days  of  mechanical  science,  when  the  self- 
laught  millwright  was  the  incarnation  of 
ingenuity — the  engineer  of  the  disirict,  who 
could  calculate  the  power  and  velocities  of 
raachines,  di'aw  plans  and  sections  of  his 
buildings,  survey,  leve',  and  drain,  build 
bridges,  and  cut  canals.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  millwright  in  country 
districts  was  builder,  engineer,  architect, 
and  surveyor,  and  many  of  his  erections 
we  look  upon  now  as  skilful  and  unpre- 
tending if  not  artistic  works.  As  Sir  W. 
Faii'bairn  s.iys,  "  the  whole  mechanical 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  centred 
amongst  them,  and  wherever  sobriety  was 
maintained,  and  self-improvement  aimed 
at,  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  men 
of  superior  attainments  and  of  considerable 
intellectual  power."  As  with  other  trades, 
the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  mechanics  in 
the  shape  of  turners,  fitters,  and  machinists, 
considerably  reduced  the  emoluments  and 
position  of  the  millwright ;  but  the  author 
nobly  defends  this  useful  class  from  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against  them, 
and  declares  that,  as  a  body,  there  is  not  a 
more  trustworthy  or  respectable  class  of 
men  in  existence. 

We  dip  into  Sir  William  Fairbaim's 
treatise  at  the  section  on  the  "  Arrangement 
of  Mills  "  (p.  391),  in  which  a  short  chapter 
on  the  histoiy  of  mill  architecture  is  given. 
As  the  axithor  observes,  the  early  mills 
were  little  better  than  sheds ;  the  industrial 
population  were  trained  to  war.  and,  with 
the  exception  of  corn  and  fulling  mQls, 
there  was  little  need  of  improved  buildings. 
As  intelligence  dawned,  and  the  working 
classes  emerged  from  the  thraldom  of 
feudal  tenure,  demands  for  food  and  clothing 
became  more  numerous,  and  mills  were 
enlarged,  though  the  progress  was  very 
slow,  and  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
large  water-wheels  seems  to  have  been 
made  as  additiomal  wheels  were  introduced 
to  meet  heavier  work.  Singularly  backward 
appears  to  have  been  the  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomising motive  power,  for  every  pair  of 
millstones  nud  every  pair  of  fulling  stocks 
had  separate  water-wheels,  and  these  were 
multiplied  according  to  necessity.  These 
water-wheels  were  arranged  one  behind  the 
other,  the  axles  or  shafts  being  placed  side 
by  side,  and  giving  motion  to  as  many  pairs 
of  stones.  Smeaton  effected  i  change  in 
classification,  and  concentrated  the  power; 
and  the  late  John  Rennie,  in  the  Albion 
Steam  Mills,  which  were  built  by  him,  im- 
proved upon  the  construction  still  more. 
Up  to  Smeaton's  time,  indeed,  the  impulse 


or  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  not  its  weight, 
was  employed;  hence  the  use  of  undersliot 
water-wheels,  in  which  the  water  is  dis- 
charged against  the  float  boards  under  the 
shuttle.  The  water  supply  of  London  in 
Snuatou's  time  was  obtained  by  power 
from  undershot  wheels  fixed  in  the  tidal 
stream  between  the  piers  of  old  London- 
bridge.  In  1824  the  Catrine  Cotton  Works, 
Ayrshire,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  high- 
breast  water-wheel,  which  brought  about 
an  improved  syst<:m  of  water  power.  In 
this  mill  the  two  falls  previously  used  were 
united — "  the  power  was  concentrated  in  a 
separate  house  equidistant  between  the  two 
mills,  and  a  Hue  of  shafts  projected  at 
right  angles  from  the  wheel,  and  ('onveyed 
the  power  to  the  machinery  in  each."  In 
this  plan  the  water-wheels  and  steam- 
engine  were  erected  separate  from  the 
mill — a  system  now  always  adopted,  doing 
away  as  it  does  with  the  old-fashioned  sunk 
trenches  and  the  necessary  loss  of  mill 
room.  Platforms  and  galleries  are  now 
erected  round  the  wheel-house,  froui  which 
the  water-wheels  can  be  inspected  and 
easily  repaired.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting instances  of  a  plan  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment is  shown  in  outline  (p.  128), 
designed  for  a  mill  in  Perthshire.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  wheel-house  for  8 
wheels,  suiTOuuded  by  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  square  3  stories  high,  containing 
the  machinery  driven  by  the  wheels,  which 
machinery  was  communicated  with  by 
shafts  which  were  intended  to  radiate  from 
the  wheel-house  at  right  angles  to  the  mills 
on  each  side.  The  plan  was,  however,  never 
carried  out. 


One  of  the  chief  agencies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mill  architecture  has  been  the 
necessity  for  long  lines  of  shafting,  in  some 
cases — as  in  cotton  mills — extending  300ft. 
or  more.  Formerly  the  operations  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  &c.,  wsre  carried  on  in  the 
cottage  of  the  labom-er,  whereas  now  the 
economical  modes  of  transmission  of  power 
have  necessitated  large  buildings  wherein 
these  operations  are  carried  on  under  one 
roof.  The  improvements  made  in  cotton 
manufacture  alone  by  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton,  and  others  suggested  large  buildings, 
wliich  have  led  to  the  employment  of  archi- 
tects in  their  planning  and  design.  The 
author  traces  these  modifications  iu  external 
design  from  the  square  brick  buildings, 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural form,  with  ranges  of  commonplace 
windows,  to  structures  relieved  by  pilasters, 
cornices,  and  other  simple  architectural 
features.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  writes :  "  About 
the  year  1827  I  gave  designs  for  a  new 
mill  of  a  different  class,  and  persuaded  the 
proprietor  to  allow  some  deviation  from 
the  monotonous  forms  then  in  general  use. 
This  alteration  had  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural design;  it  consisted  chiefly  in 
forming  the  corners  of  the  building  into 
pilasters,  and  a  slight  cornice  round  the 
building."  This  simple  change,  says  our 
author,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  factory- 
building;  it  was  copied  in  all  directions, 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
and  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  mill- 
owners  and  the  public  a  higher  standard  of 
taste.  Architects  were  euiployed,  and  the 
f;v;ade  of  the  factory  buildings  at  Saltaire 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  result  of  the 
impulse  given  in  this  direction.     We  will 


not  here  discuss  the  question  of  mill  archi- 
tecture on  aesthetic  grounds,  though,  if  we 
did,  we  should  have  much  to  find  fault 
with  the  notion  of  making  a  mill  appear  a 
palace  or  anything  else  than  it  really  is  by 
the  addition  of  fafjades  in  Classic  or  Gothic 
taste ;  but  we  concur  with  the  author  that 
much  has  been  accomplished  from  a  desire 
to  elaborate  with  greater  certainty  the  art 
of  design,  and  that  millowners  have  clearly 
seen  the  advantage  of  employing  architec- 
tural skill  in  these  frequently  colossal 
undertakings.  It  is  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  .such  buildings  that  tho  architect 
has  chiefly  to  rely  upon  for  effect.  The 
value  and  use  of  iron  as  a  material  of 
greater  security  against  fire,  the  adoption 
of  the  shed  pi'inciple  or  "  saw  tooth  "  system 
of  roofing  for  the  better  admission  of  top 
light,  and  the  introduction  of  fireproof 
floors,  have  all  tended  to  suggest  new  forms 
of  combination.  The  "  shod  principle  "  of 
construction  in  roofing,  for  instance,  is 
found  the  most  convenient  form  for  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving  sheds.  We  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  this  form  of  roof,  which 
may  be  unknown  to  some  readers.  Until 
within  the  last  30  years,  observes  the  author, 
cotton  mills  were  built  from  5  to  8  stories 
in  height,  the  ground  floor  being  used  for 
carding,  drawing,  and  roving,  and  the  rooms 
above  were  appropriated  to  8i>inning  by 
mules  for  fine  yarn,  or  by  mules  and 
throstles.  Since  then  the  introduction  of 
the  power-loom  and  self-acting  mule  has 
given  a  new  character  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  factory  buildings.  Power- 
looms  are  found  to  work  better  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  yarn  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moisture  to  weave  freely,  not 
obtainable  on  upper  floors.  These  wants 
suggested  the  shed  principle,  which  is  now 
generally  adopted  in  cotton  mills  where  the 
loom  is  employed.  Then,  again,  the  self- 
acting  mtile  has,  by  the  great  saving  of 
labour  it  has  effected,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
mules  of  double  the  width  of  the  old  one — 
the  former  being  80ft.  or  OOft.  wide — so 
that,  as  the  author  remarks,  "  the  spinning 
mills  of  the  present  diiy  are  more  like 
square  towers  or  large  lanterns,  with  con- 
siderable architectural  pretensions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  uncouth  buildings  of  former 
times."  It  is  usual  to  attach  a  weaving 
shed,  with  its  warehouses  and  necessary 
offices,  to  the  square  structure.  A  good 
example  of  such  a  cotton  mill  is  given  in 
Sir  William  Fairbaim's  work,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Sons,  and  built  for 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  plan  is  nearly 
a  square,  about  400ft.  each  way.  The 
machinery  and  steam-engines  arc  placed  on 
one  side  in  a  central  positiiin.  the  main 
shafts  and  geai'ing  being  carried  by  stone 
or  brick  piers  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  engine  and  boilers 
are  divided  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
building  by  a  straight  wall,  on  each  side  of 
the  machinery  being  the  cotton  stores, 
winding  machines,  cloth  warehouse,  &c. 
The  entrance  forms  the  centre  of  this  side, 
and  is  opposite  the  machinery.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  structure  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  one  wide  centre  com- 
partment 19i>ft.  in  width  and  two  narrower 
side  compartments.  In  the  centre  are  the 
throstles  and  mules,  on  one  side  the  looms, 
and  on  the  other  the  "  cards,"  "  slubbing" 
frames,  &c.  In  this  establishment  are  six 
boilers,  each  32ft.  long  and  5ft.  9in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  engines  are  collectively  160 
horses,  and  are  calculated  to  work  to  600 
indicated  horse-power.  The  building,  ex- 
cept the  machinery,  is  of  one  story,  on  the 
shed  principle.  We  have  above  alluded  to 
the  roofs,  23ft.  span,  running  length- 
wise, the  distances  between  the  rows  of 
columns  being  23ft.  one  way  and  r2ft.  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  This  form  of 
mill  covers  a  large  area,  and  would  not  do 
for   cities  like  Manchester,  where  land  is 
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dear ;  consequently  the  mills  are  situated 
in  the  surrouudiag  districts  of  such  towns. 
The  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  Talue 
of  the  shed  principle,  though  it  is  one  that 
can  only  be  applied  where  land  can  be  had 
at  a  moderate  rent ;  but,  where  this  cannot 
he  obtained,  buildings  of  three  or  more 
stories  have  to  be  erected.  The  workshops 
at  Woolwich  and  the  Enfield  Rifle  Factory 
are  aesigned  upon  the  system  of  shed  roofs, 
and  the  convenience  of  one-story  arrange- 
ments in  facilitating  the  passage  of  mate- 
rials by  rail  or  tramway  on  one  floor  is  con- 
siderable. We  have  particularly  dwelt  upon 
the  cotton  mill  because  it  illustrates  the 
great  revolution  efl^ected  in  mill  and  factory 
architecture  during  the  last  30  years.  Com 
mills  are  described  at  some  length.  One 
erected  at  Coustantini:)ple,  and  another  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  36  pairs  of 
stones,  are  illustrated.  The  first  great  im- 
provement was  the  system  of  having  the 
millstones  in  a  continuous  line,  instead  of 
the  old  plan  of  stones  ranged  round  a  large 
spur-wheel.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  chiefly  those  of  saving  space, 
and  conveniently  disposing  of  the  garners 
and  feeding  apparatus,  and  obviating  cum- 
brous framework  for  the  spur  gearing.   W 


floors  of  brick  arches  on  girders.  All  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  shafting  is  caiTied  on 
cast-iron  supports.  We  have  no  space  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  other  mills,  such  as 
woollen  mills,  flax  mills,  silk  mills,  oil  mills, 
paper,  powder,  and  iron  mills,  which  are  all 
described,  but  have  common  principles  of 
construction  ;  nor  the  details  of  machinery, 
such  as  elevators,  creepers,  or  archimedean 
screws  for  the  horizontal  transport  of  corn, 
separators,  screening  machines,  smut 
machines,  millstones  and  framing,  feeding 
apparatus,  dressing  machines,  &c.,  but  the 
treatise  gives  every  necessary  detail  re- 
quired by  the  designer  of  mills.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  mechanism — such  as 
link  work,  connectors,  wheel  work  ;  to  pi-ime 
movers  in  which,  rainfall  and  evaporation, 
resei^voir  construction,  weirs,  discharge  of 
water,  water  wheels,  steam,  and  windmills 
are  dealt  with  and  discussed,  after  which 
the  machineiy  of  transmission  is  enlarged 
upon  in  detail.  We  more  particularly  refer 
to  the  illustrated  details  of  "  hangers," 
"plummer  blocks"  for  carrying  shafting 
from  the  ceiling,  floors,  and  walls  of  mills, 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  a 
pair  of  bevel  wheels,  and  the  framework 


cannot  enter  into  the  processes  to  which    necessary   to    be    mastered    in    preparing 


the  grain  is  subjected — these  and  the 
mechanism  are  familiar  to  many — such  as 
the  garners  for  the  corn  on  the  upper  floor, 
the  screeners,  the  feeding  pipes  leading  to 
the  hojipers  of  the  grinding  apparatus,  the 
creeper  boxes  and  elevators,  and,  lastly,  the 
dressing-machines.  One  of  the  corn-mills 
built  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  sheet -iron  plates  fixed  to 
angle  and  intermediate  pilasters  on  the 
outside,  and  to  cast-iron  girders  which  tie 
the  building  of  three  stories  together.  It 
has  an  arched  roof  of  corrugated  sheet- 
iron.  For  the  heavy  gearing  a  wall  of 
masonry  is  built  to  enclose  one  corner  of 
the  rectangular  structure  and  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  bearings.  The  trans- 
verse beams  are  supported  at  the  middle  by 
columns  well  footed  on  concrete.  The  corn- 
mill  built  by  the  firm  in  Russia  in  1860  is 
illustrated.  The  plan  is  a  long  parallelo- 
gram of  four  stories,  the  stones  (36)  being 
placed  along  one  side.  Projecting  from 
the  centre  of  this  side  is  another  small 
building  for  the  engine  and  machinery,  the 
boilers  being  sunk  underground  in  an  adja- 
cent separate  building.  The  chimney  is 
placed  behind  the  engine-house,  40ft.  dis- 
tant, and  is  oc*.agonal.  The  walls  are  at 
the  bottom  3ft.  6in.  thick,  and  taper  1ft.  Sin. 
at  a  height  of  140ft.  We  may  further  note 
that  the  power  is  given  ofE  at  both  sides  of 
the  pinion,  which  gears  into  a  toothed  fly- 
wheel. The  main  shafts  on  each  side, 
giving  motion  to  the  millstones,  are  8|in. 
diameter  for  1-ift.  long,  and  then  they  taper 
to  Tjin.  and  to  6in.  The  distances  between 
each  pair  of  stones  is  5ft.  6in.,  and  they  are 
ai-ranged  in  a  straight  line  along  one  side 
of  the  building.  The  elevators  for  meal  are 
at  each  end  of  building,  and  the  shaft  giving 
motion  to  the  subordinate  machinery  in  the 
different  floors  rises  to  the  fifth  story, 
giving  oif  its  power  by  bevel  wheels.  The 
dressing,  bolting  machines,  and  wheat  bins 
are  on  the  3rd  floor ;  the  fourth  story  con- 
tains the  screening  machines  and  the 
garners  for  bolting  machines ;  the  roof 
story  the  separatoi-s  and  the  hoists.  The 
■walls  of  the  mill  are  shown  about  3ft.  6in. 
thick,  and  are  pierced  by  ciroular-headed 
windows  at  intervals  of  about  the  width  of 
opening.  Transverse  girders  cross  the 
building,  and  rest  on  the  piers  every  9ft.,  and 
are  supported  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
by  columns.  The  length  of  these  girders  or 
the  span  of  the  building  is  about  40ft. 
The  sections  show  the  columns  to  rest  on 
brick  piers  on  concrete,  and  the  floors  to  be 
carried  on  cross-beams  resting  on  the 
girders,    while   the  engine-house  has    its 


details  for  engineers'  work.  The  author's 
practical  knowledge  of  mill  construction 
for  3  period  of  more  than  half  a  century 
gives  this  chapter  a  special  value,  as  most 
of  the  details  of  constniotion  given  are  from 
his  own  designs.  The  treatise  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  plates 
of  large  scale  drawings.  We  may  more 
particularly  mention  the  plan  and  sections 
of  miU  and  engine-house  at  Saltaire,  and 
large  scale  drawings  of  the  engines,  as  illus- 
trating the  general  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  planning  of  spinning  and  other  mills, 
the  construction  of  the  iron  floors,  the 
fixing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  shaft- 
ing, &c. — details  many  of  which  we  shall 
refer  to  in  another  article.  The  treatise, 
which  has  already  reached  the  4th  edition, 
is  well  printed  in  a  readable  type ;  the  en- 
gravings are  excellently  drawn,  and  the 
work  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatise  on  mill  construc- 
tion and  the  machinery  of  transmission  the 
millwright  and  mill-builder  can  possess. 
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wa'er  inside  and  22ft.  along  the  river  face,  so 
as  to  float  the  largest  commercial  vessels  at  aU 
states  of  tides.    The  masonry  was  commenced 
in  1871,  and  up  to  the  present  about  2,500  lineal 
feet  of  wall  have  been  built  on  a  novel  principle, 
which  avoids  the  trouble  and  expense  of  coffer, 
dams,  pumping,  stage,  and  other  contemporary 
works,  the  expenditure   on   which  frequently 
exceeds    the    cost    of    the    permanent   work 
to    which    they   are    merely   ancillary.     The 
new   mode    of    construction    consists   in   the 
use   of   blocks  of   masonry  of   unprecedented 
size    in    the    foundation    below    low  -  water 
level.    Each  block  is  29ft.  high,  lift,  long,  and 
21ft.  4in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  weighs  350 
tons;  they  are  built  on  land,  and  about  three 
months  after  completion  they  are  lifted  by  a 
powerful  floating  shears  and  conveyed  to  their 
destination  on  the  quay,    where    each  block 
forms  ll}ft.  in  length  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  wall  as  far  as  low  water  level,  and  when  a 
number  of  these  blocks  have  been  thus  laid  in 
position  the    superstructure  up  to  the  coping 
level  is  built  over  them  in  the  usual  manner  by 
tidal  work,  the  total  height  of  the  wall  being 
45ft.     Besides  the  large  floating  shears   for 
lifting  and  moving  the  blocks  about,  there  is 
one  other  special  appliance — namely,  a  diving- 
bell,  also  of  unprecedented  size  and  peculiar  in 
construction.     This  bell,  which  weighs  80  tons, 
is  used  for  excavating  and  levelling  the  river 
bed  on  which  the  blocks  lie.    The  operation  of 
lifting  and  setting  a  block  is  as  follows  : — The 
floating  shears  is  brought  bow-on  to  the  block 
wharf  during  flood  tide,  and  the  lifting  chains 
are  attached  to  iron  suspending  bars,  which 
pass  through  each  block.     The  chains  are  then 
hauled  in  by  the  winches  on  board,  and  water 
is  pumped  into  a  large  tank  at  the  after-end  of 
the  vessel,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the 
block,  which  is  then  floated  away  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  lowered  into  place  the  fcfllowing 
low  water,  so  that  at  one  step  ll^ft.  forward  of 
wall  are  built  up  to  low  level.    The  cost  of  both 
floating    shears    and    diving-bell    was    under 
£35,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  repaid  in 
the  first  600ft.  of  wall,  by  the  superior  economy 
of  this  system   over  ordinary  cofferdam  and 
pumping   work,  and  the  relative  saving  now 
amounts  to  about  JEIO.OOO  per  annum.  The  task 
attempted  for  the  gratification  of  the  visitors 
was  that  of    lifting  a  350  ton  solid  block  of 
concrete,  29ft.  high  by  21ft.  wide,  and  lljft.  in 
thickness,  and  containing  about  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  gravel  and  Portland  cement.    It  was 
easily  raised  from  its  position  by  the  floating 
shears,  and  was  warped  out  by  steam  winches 
to  deep  water,  where  the  block  is  suspended 
until  the  tide  should  favour  its  being  laid  in  its 
destined  position. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion came  to  a  successful  termination  on 
Wednesday.  We  extract  from  the  reports  of 
the  various  proceedings  several  matters  likely 
to  interest  our  readers. 

THE    EXTENSION  OF  THE    DUBLIN  NOKTH  WALL. 

On  Saturday  last  an  excursion  was  made  for 
the^purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  North-wall, 
the  additions  to  which  are  being  made  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  B.  Bindon  Stoney,  M.A.,  C.E. 
Previous  to  1865  the  shipping  quays  of  Dublin 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  length 
opposite  the  Custom  House,  founded  at  or  close 
to  low-water  level,  and  when  the  tide  was  out 
the  foreshore  used  to  strip  out  a  long  way  in 
front  of  the  walls.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a 
greatei  depth  than  this,  timber  jetties  had  been 
from  time  to  time  constructed  along  portions  of 
the  North-wall,  so  as  to  give  about  8ft.  at  low 
water  in  line  of  keel.  The  first  real  attempt  at 
providing  deep-water  quays  was  commenced  in 
1864  by  rebuilding  nearly  700ft.  in  length  of 
the  east;  end  of  the  North-waU  quay,  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  drawing  17ft.  to  lie  afloat  along- 
side at  low  water,  but  the  most  important  im- 
provements of  this  kind  were  not  commenced 
till  1870,  since  which  date  6,500ft.  of  quay  have 
either  been  rebuilt  or  constructed  where  no 
quays  existed  before,  so  as  to  give  depths  of 
from  15ft.  to  24ft.  at  low  water,  and  enable  the 
cross-Channel  steamers  to  sail  at  fixed  hours, 
independently  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  allow  the 
larger  class  of  over-sea  vessels  which  now  fre- 
quent the  port  to  lie  always  afloat.  It  was 
determined  to  extend  the  North-wall,  and  con- 
struct a  large  tidal  basin,  with  24ft.  at  low 


WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  underground  water 
committee  of  the  British  Association  was  read 
by  Mr.  De  Eance,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  The 
value  of  the  Government  geological  maps  as  a 
basis  for  investigations  in  questions  of  water 
supply,  and  the  areas  occupied  by  permeable 
formations  capable  of  yielding  water  in  wells 
sunk  in  suitable  situations,  was  stated  to  be  no 
less  than  26,687  square  miles,  which,  receiving 
a  rainfall  averaging  30  inches  a  year,  would 
yield  up  to  wells  not  less  than  6  to  15  inches 
per  annum,  or  a  daily  quantity  of  not  less  than 
240,000  gallons  per  day  for  each  square  mile  of 
surface,  or  a  total  quantity  far  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  great  value  of  these  supplies  for 
the  towns  and  districts  of  the  Midland  districts 
was  insisted  on  for  their  purity,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  strong  Parliamentary  opposition 
which  is  encountered  in  all  large  gravitation 
schemes,  whether  the  water  be  proposed  to  be 
taken  from  natural  lakes,  as  the  Thirlmere 
scheme  for  Manchester,  or  from  artificial  reser- 
voirs, as  the  proposal  to  take  the  sources  of  the 
Severn  for  Liverpool.  The  well-boring  at 
Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  26  inches  diameter,  just 
completed  for  the  Liverpool  Corporation  by 
Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  was  described  as  of 
great  interest,  the  boring  having  reached  a 
depth  of  1,000  feet  without  reaching  the  base 
of  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  committee 
expresses  a  hope  that  this  boring  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  will  settle  several  questions,  not 
merely  of  local  interest  but  of  national  import- 
ance, as  to  the  water-bearing  capabilities  of  the 
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lower  beda  of  the  new  red  sandstone  at  great 
depths,  the  character  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  undoubtedly  underlie  Liverpool,  and  the 
depths  to  them.  Amongst  a  largo  number  of 
wells  and  borings  alluded  to  in  the  report  was 
one  at  Burford,  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  coal  measures,  with  a  coal  seam,  were 
found  present,  under  the  oolite  and  triassic 
strata.  These  latter  were  also  described  as 
teing  present  in  the  new  boring  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  at  Crossings. 

THE    PREHISTOBIC    MONUMENTS    OF    CORNWALL 
COMPARED    WITH   THOSE    OP    IRELAND. 

Miss  A.  W.  Buckland  read  a  paper  with  the 
above  title.  In  the  course  of  her  paper  Miss 
Buckland  said  that  the  prehistoric  monuments 
of  Cornwall,  believed  by  archajologists  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  Ireland, 
presented,  in  the  midst  of  strong  resemblance, 
certain  points  of  difference  which  deserved  the 
attention  not  only  of  archajologists,  but  of 
ethnologists.  In  both  countries  they  consisted 
of  tumuli,  including  chambered  burrows  and 
giants'  graves,  monoliths  or  menhirs,  circles, 
cromlechs  or  dolmens,  and  holed  stones,  all 
probably  sepulchral,  and  hut  circles,  cliff 
castles,  curious  caves  and  crosses,  whilst  in 
Ireland  they  foimd  in  addition  earthworks  called 
raths,  and  round  towers.  Long  burrows,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  of  burial 
places  belonging  to  the  stone  age,  were  want- 
ing in  both  countries,  hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  people  who  then  existed  in  England  and 
Scotland  never  inhabited  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
where  the  earliest  burrows  seem  to  belong  to  the 
bronze  age.  the  mode  of  intarment  in  Cornwall 
being  chiefly  by  cremation ;  but  these  tumuli  may 
not  represent  the  earliest  tombs  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  late  Sir  William  Wilde  believed  that 
the  earliest  pre-metallic  Irish  were  the  erectors  of 
gigantic  cromlechs  covered  with  earth,  whilst 
the  menhirs  in  both  countries  were  very  ancient 
memorials  of  the  dead,  although  not  always 
covering  a  grave  — "  Pipers,"  in  Cornwall, 
being  of  the  latter  class.  Some  of  these  menhirs 
were  afterwards  converted  to  Christian  uses, 
while  some  in  Ireland  bear  Ogham  inscriptions. 
Circles  in  Cornwall  are  small  as  compared  to 
Stonehenge,  Averbury,  and  Carnac.  Nine  exist 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  but  no 
avenues  are  traceable  with  them,  the  same  fact 
having  been  observed  of  the  Irish  examples — 
they  consist  generally  of  19  stones.  The  crom- 
lechs of  Cornwall  are  of  the  first  standing  order, 
but  seem  to  follow  no  special  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  stones  composing  them.  The 
chamber  tumuli  do  not  equal  in  size  the  great 
pyramids  of  Gowth  and  New  Grange,  although 
of  the  same  general  construction.  The 
holed  Btones  of  Cornwall,  which  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  size,  have  their  counterparts  in 
Ireland.  Scotland,  and  France,  but  the  menautie 
seem  unique.  Their  use  is  unknown,  but  in 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  they  have  a  reputation  as 
healing  agents.  From  the  difference  in  shape 
and  size,  they  could  hardly  have  served  as  doors 
to  dolmens,  like  the  Indian  examples,  but  pro- 
bably were  associated  with  the  god  of  healing  of 
non  -  sepulchral  monuments.  The  beehive 
huts  form  an  important  part.  Several  groups 
«5dst  in  Cornwall,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Irish  cloughans  in  Kerry  and  Arran. 
The  Cornish  cliff  castles  and  the  Irish  raths 
were  both  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  but  they 
differ  essentially  in  construction,  the  Irish 
raths  consisting  of  earthwork  only,  while  the 
Cornish  cliff  castles  are  three  or  more  circles  of 
uncemented  stone  heaped  together  to  form 
walls.  The  crosses  of  Cornwall,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, seem  older  and  cruder  than  those  in 
Ireland,  and  bear  no  inscriptions  in  Ogham, 
although  there  are  on  some  hieroglyphic  mark- 
ings. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Irish  round 
towers  do  not  appear  in  Cornwall,  although 
traditions  of  Irish  saints  are  numerous  there. 
All  these  monuments  are  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Celts,  but  this  is  probably  an  error ;  some 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  these  remains 
prove  that  in  most  countries  they  follow 
certain  lines  indicating  the  migration  of  certain 
tribes.  The  great  cromlechs  of  Ireland  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  coast,  and  similar  group, 
ings  occur  in  almost  every  country,  so  that  a 
map  of  the  world  wherein  these  are  clearly 
marked  would  be  a  great  boon  to  ethnologists. 
Two  distinct  types  of  skull — the  one  doficho- 


cephalic,  and  the  other  brachy-cephalic — are 
found  associated  with  the  Irish  remaius,  and 
although  both  are  assumed  to  be  Celtic,  the 
term  seems  inapplicable  to  both.  The  construc- 
tion of  similar  monuments  in  India  belongs  to 
the  dark-skinned  pre- Aryan  stock.  Attention 
to  the  distribution,  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
points,  and  the  number  of  stones  forming  these 
monuments,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
also  their  constant  occurrence  in  bog  or  waste 
land.  Their  position  appears  to  the  author  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  point  from  which 
their  builders  first  emigrated,  and  the  rude 
hieroglyphics  on  some  seem  to  denote  the  tribal 
marks  or  tokens  of  deceased  chiefs. 

THE     PRE-HI8T0BIC     BOULPrnKES     OP     ILELEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mr.  J.  KoMiLLT  Allen  said  the  object  of 
bringing  the  subject  befcre  the  Association 
at  Dublin  was  to  enable  the  Yorkshire  examples 
here  described  to  be  compared  with  those 
found  at  New  Grange  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  particular  type  of  sculpture 
dealt  with  in  the  following  paper  was  known 
as  "  cup  and  ring  marking."  Sculptures  of 
this  description  were  discovered  in  England  in 
1S25,  and  subsequently  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Brittany.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  information  already  collected  was 
made  in  1877,  by  Mr.  Eivett  Carnac,  who  found 
similjir  marks  on  stones  amongst  the  Kamaon 
hills  in  India.  The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  Lingam  worship.  Cup  and 
ring  marks  in  Great  Britain  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  burial  rites,  and  therefore 
probably  with  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  since  the 
symbols  are  frequently  found  carved  on  the 
stones  of  sepulchral  circles  and  chambers,  and  on 
the  cover  stones  of  cinerary  urns.  A  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  preceded 
Christianity  in  this  country.  Examples  of  pre- 
historic sculptures  found  in  different  localities 
should  be  compared,  and  the  remnants  of 
Paganism  incorporated  in  superstitions  and  the 
Christian  religion  critically  examined.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  group  of  cup  and  ring 
sculptures  found  on  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 

EXCAVATIONS   AT   C^SAb's   CAMP,  FOLKESTONE, 
AND  AT  MOUNT  CABURN,  SUSSEX. 

Major-General  Lane  Fox,  F.R.S.,  read  a 
paper  entitled — "  Keport  of  the  Earthworks 
Committee  :  Being  an  Account  of  Excavations 
in  CiEsar's  Camp,  Folkestone ;"  and  also  on 
"  Excavations  at  Mount  Caburn,  Lewes, 
Sussex."  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  reader 
stated  that  on  Mount  Caburn  a  large  number 
of  pits  were  dug.  They  were  found  to  contain 
iron  implements  and  arms  entirely  of  a  late 
Celtic  type,  and  pottery  of  three  descrip- 
tions. The  fact  of  these  being  of  a  late 
Celtic  type  was  proved  by  the  getting  of  the 
snecimens  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
digging,  and  the  finding  of  British  tin  coins, 
which  were  extremely  rare,  and  which  were 
known  to  be  of  a  late  Celtic  type.  Then  ex- 
cavations were  made  through  the  rampart  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  me.ans  of  relics  found 
on  the  old  surface  land  what  was  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  camp.  In  the  upper  rampart, 
a  quantity  of  British  pottery  was  found, 
showing  the  probaVjility  that  it  was  erected  at 
an  early  time.  In  the  outer  rampart  pottery  of 
superior  quality  was  found,  by  which  means  it 
appeared  likely  that  the  camp  was  first 
erected  during  the  early  British  period,  and 
was  occupied  up  to  the  late  Celtic  period. 
Subsequently  the  adjoining  camp  of  FLans- 
combe  was  cut  through,  and  Samian  pottery 
was  found  in  the  interior,  showing  that 
it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans;  but  in 
the  body  of  the  work  nothing  but  British 
pottery  was  found,  which  proves  that,  though 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  it  was  not  constructed 
by  them.  The  Ranscombe  camp  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  utilised  by  the  Romans,  as 
suggested  by  Horsfield  a  long  time  ago,  during 
an  attack  upon  Mount  Caburn.  The  paper  re- 
ferring to  Cffisar's  camp,  near  Folkestone, 
stated  that  by  digging  through  the  ramparts  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  it  was  ascertained 


that  the  whole  of  the  relics  found  in  the  body 
of  the  several  ramparts  were  of  the  Norman 
period,  nothing  Roman  or  earlier  having  been 
found  anywhere. 

ART    RELICS   AND    BELIQIOUS    EMBLEMS. 

On  Monday,  in  the  Anthropological  section. 
Dr.  .1.  S.  Phene  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  o£ 
"The  Courses  of  Migration  and  Commerce 
traced  by  Art  Relics  and  Religious  Emblems," 
in  which  reference  was  first  made  to  some  re- 
markable sculptures  of  the  oldest  historical 
notice  existing  in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor, 
particuUrly  in  the  "Niobe"  of  Ilomer,  Mount 
Sipylus,  and  the  Sesostris  figure  at  Nymplaio, 
and  subsequently  to  the  various  colossal  and 
other  rock-hewn  sculptures  in  the  Sporades  and 
Cyclades  having  afiinity  by  similarity  of  style 
to  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  then  mentioned 
that  tradition  showed  that  the  religion  of  this 
part  of  .A.sia  Minor  was  transferred  to  the  south 
of  Gaul  in  the  ancient  ci*y  of  Massilia,  now 
Marseilles,  and  thence  consequently  it  spread 
over  the  west  of  Europe.  This  religion  brought 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  colossal  in  the  represen- 
tation which  probably  accounts  for  the  ancient 
colossal  figures  in  Brittany  and  Britain,  and 
the  love  for  the  colossal  still  found  over  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  France  lying  between 
Marseilles  and  Brittany.  The  old  route  of  the 
tin  traffic  between  Britain  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  some  discoveries  on  this  route  in 
the  South  of  Britain  and  the  South  of  Ireland 
were  referred  to  as  tending  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  articles  discovered  were  introduced  by 
Oriental,  probably  by  Phcenician,  traders.  One 
of  these  was  a  sculptured  human  head  in  the 
exact  style  of  Assyrian  art  as  found  at  Nineveh, 
and  which  was  discovered  some  slight  distance 
under  the  surface,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  who  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  paper  to  it,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  photograph.  Another  was  a 
bronze  mask  or  head,  found  in  a  bog  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  near  the  Galtee  mountains. 
The  bronze  represented  the  head  of  a  cow,  and 
had  a  close  resemblance  to  the  head  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenre,  which  he 
identified  as  the  head  of  Hera.  The 
Mycena;  relic  was  a  silver  head  with  golden 
horns,  and  the  head  found  in  Ireland  was  a 
bronze  one,  with  the  horns  (missing)  made  to 
screw  on  and  off,  thereby  clearly  indicating 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  taken  off  for 
security,  and  were,  therefore,  no  doubt  also 
golden.  In  the  mask  found  in  Ireland  the 
tongue  protruded,  indicating  sleep  or  rest,  and 
this  symbolism  was  further  exemplified  by  the 
crescent  moon  being  placed  beneath  the  sun 
disc,  and  so  indicative  of  her  rest  or  sleep — a 
strong  similitude  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  well-known  appeal  to  the  priests  of  Baal, 
who  must  have  represented  their  deities  in 
action  or  occupation,  "  cry  aloud,  for  if  he  is  a 
god  either  he  is  talking  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked."  Dr.  Phene, 
who  had  gone  carefully  over  the  whole  of  the 
districts  referred  to  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the 
Levant ,  and  the  complete  course  in  Fr.ance,  found 
a  cow's  head  sculptured  in  Pharos,  and  another 
on  part  of  an  ancient  temple  now  forming  the 
lintel  of  a  Greek  church  near  Amycla;,  not  far 
from  Sparta.  Another  object  represented  a  fine 
bronze  figure  of  a  deity  shown  to  be  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  found  at  Yienne,  near  Besanvon. 
The  deity  bore  on  its  head  an  enormous  crown 
composed  of  hammers,  the  number  of  which 
agreed  with  the  united  number  of  the  Kabiees 
of  Samothrace  and  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily,  their 
occupation  being  the  same — namely,  that  of 
metallurgists.  Dr.  Phene  considered  they 
represented  the  same  personifications  but  lost 
the  attributes  of  divinity,  as  these  traditions 
were  brought  westward. 

RIVER   CONSERVANCY   AND    WATER    SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E.,  in  his  address 
before  the  Section  of  Mechanical  Science, 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  the  regulation  of 
our  water-sheds  and  the  conservancy  of  our 
rivers  and  streams.  By  this  phrase  he  meant 
the  treatment  and  regulation  of  all  water  that 
falls  on  these  islands  from  its  first  arrival  in 
the  shape  of  rain  and  dew,  to  its  final  dis- 
appearance in  the  ocean.  First  Mr.  Easton  g.ave 
a  sketch  of  the  early  attempts  made  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  waters  of  rivers,  reverting 
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to  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  of  certain 
embankments  to  control  the  Euphrates,  similar 
works  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in   which 
subterranean  channels  or  tunnels  were  formed 
(as   the  cniissariiim  from  the  Alban   Lake — a 
Komau  undertaking),  Roman  works  in  Britain, 
Holland,  and  other  parts,   and  passing   on"  to 
notice    the    legislation    to     protect     riparian 
interests.     He  combatted  the  common  idea  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  hydrostatic 
law  that  water  finds  its  own  level,  and  he  notices 
in  proof  the  work  of  Frontinus,  who  preceded 
Agricola    as    governor    of   Britain,    and    was 
Curator  Aquarum   under   Nerva  and   Trajan, 
entitled   "  De   Aqu^ductibus    Urbis    Romis ;" 
also  the  aqueducts  of  Herod  for  the  supply  of 
Jerusalem,  which   crossed   a   deep   valley  by 
stone    pipes    under    pressure.      Mr.    Easton's 
historical     allusions      are     very     interesting, 
and    prove    that    the    ancients    adopted    the 
very    principles   he    now    advocated.      River 
conservancy  began   to  excite  interest  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a  public  statute 
was  passed.  The  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  after- 
wards the  canals,  were  undertaken,  and  the 
latter  helped  to  take  off  the  surplus  water ;  but 
the  greatest  hydraulic  works  in  England  were 
those  connected  with  navigation.     Manufactur. 
ing  activity  introduced  river  pollution,  and  the 
conflicting  demands  of  sanitary  regulation  have 
led  to  the  present  complication  of  affairs.     Mr. 
Easton   referred  to   the  legal    enactments  of 
Solon,    Plato,  and   the  pandects  of  Justinian, 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  common  law 
to  running  water,   showing  that  our  riparian 
legislation  is  by  co  means  new.     He  also  ob- 
served that  royal  commissions  and  select  com- 
mittees had  confined  tlieir  attention  to  parti- 
cular   branches — as     river    pollution,     water 
supply,  drainage,  &c. — but  that  the  subject  as 
a  whole  had  not  been  grappled  with  until  the 
appointment  last  year  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's select  committee.     Two  objects,   how- 
ever, had  been  omitted  from  their  report  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    Passing  on   to  the   general 
principles  recognised  as  essential  by  all  autho- 
rities— leaving  for  other  papers  the  details — Mr. 
Easton  lays  down  the  following  general  proposi- 
tions ; — That   the   freer  the  admission  of  the 
tidal  water  the  better  adapted  is  the  river  for 
all  purposes  ;  that  its  sectional  area  and  incli- 
nation  should  bo  made   to    suit  tho   required 
carrying  power  of   the   river  throughout   its 
length,  both   for    the   ordinary    flow   and   for 
floods  ;  that  the  downward  flow  of  the  upland 
water  should  be  equalised  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  tlie  year :  and  that  all  abnormal 
contaminations  should   be  removed   from   the 
streams.  In  some  watershed  areas  reservoirs  are 
suggested  to  equalise  the  flow  and  reduce  floods 
in    others,  embankments   may  be  formed  to 
control  the  water,  or  weirs  and  sluices  deliver- 
ing into  side  channels  parallel   to   the    main 
stream,  and  every  river  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately.    Mr.  Easton  suggested  what  we  have 
only  lately  done,  a  systematic  collection  of  data 
bearing   on    rainfall,    geological   character    of 
gathering  grounds,  the  volume  of  each  stream 
being  found  for   each  watershed  by  a  course 
of  observation  ;  and  self-acting  tide-registering 
gauges  at  different   points  of    every    outfall 
should  be  provided  to  aid  in  the  determination 
of  the  phenomena  of  every  watershed.     The 
incidence  of  taxation  might  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner;  thus,  when  the  geological 
strata  of  a  watershed   varies,  one  part  being 
permeable  as  chalk,  and  another  impermeable, 
such  as  the  tertiary  clays  or  shales,  the  same 
works  would  not  be  adapted  to  each  section  of 
the  river,  nor  would  an  equal  taxation  be  fair 
in  such  case.     The  permeable  strata  should  be 
regarded  as  the  provision  nature  has  made  for 
storing  surplus  rainfall,  and  wells  might  be  dug 
through  the  overlying  impervious  layers.     Two 
kinds    of    water   supply   are   strongly   recom- 
mended— one   for   dietary,   and  the    other  for 
culinary   purposes  ;    and   compensating  reser- 
voirs, not  necessarily  watertight,  are  suggested ; 
or  a  series  of  open  weirs,  which  would  collect 
water  in  flood  time,  nud  discharge  it  gradually, 
such  as  used  by  the  French,  and  called  barrages. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  great  value  of  water- 
power  allowed  to  escape  every  year   in  the 
shape    of    floods,  and   the   need  for    utilising 
it,  the  example  of   France  being  pointed  out 
for    imitation    in    this     particular,    and     the 
maps    and     data    she    has     furnished — the 


work  of  the  late  M.  Bclgrand,  inspector- 
general  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussoes,  to  wit. 
These  observations  have  been  published  as  dia- 
grams. The  author  proposes  a  public  depart- 
ment analogous  to  those  in  Prance  and  Italy — a 
water  department  which  should  at  once  address 
itself  to  the  remedy  of  evils,  and  which  should 
have  the  control  of  every  watershed  and  of  all 
estuaries  and  navigable  channels.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee,  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  were  endorsed 
by  the  section,  and  the  following  are  quoted 
from  the  report : — "  That  to  secure  uniformity 
and  completeness  of  action,  each  catchment 
area  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  placed  under 
a  single  body  of  conservators,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  river  from  its 
source  to  its  surface  in  an  eflScient  state.  With 
regard  to  triljutary  streams,  the  care  of  these 
might  be  entrusted  to  district  committees, 
acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  con- 
servators ;  but  near  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  principal  stream  they  should  be  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  conservators  of  the 
main  channel,  who  should  be  a  representative 
body  constituted  of  residents  and  owners  of 
property  within  the  whole  area  of  the  water- 
shed." We  commend  Mr.  Easton's  main  con- 
clusions to  all  interested  in  the  value  of  our 
watersheds  as  sources  of  health  and  power.  The 
more  we  restrain  and  control  the  rainfall  in 
time  of  flood,  the  greater  will  be  its  value  in 
a  sanitary  aspect. 

FLINT    IMPLEMENTS    IN    EGYPT   AND    MIDIAN. 

In  the  department  of  anthropology.  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Flint  Implements  in  Egypt  and  Midian." 
The  flints,  he  remarked,  found  in  these  coun- 
tries had  been  the  cause  of  a  protracted  con- 
troversy, the  question  in  dispute  being  whether 
they  were  natural  or  artificial  flakes,  and,  if 
artificial,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  prehistoric 
age,  and  proved  the  existence  of  a  stone  age  in 
Egypt.  A  gentleman,  who  w.as  recently  tra- 
velling in  Egypt,  writes  to  a  newspaper  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  found  some  flint  implements 
very  like  those  which  had  been  used  in  Western 
Europe,  and  adds  that  the  only  question  was 
whether  or  not  they  were  of  ancient  date,  and 
he  was  replied  to  by  another  gentleman  who 
argued  that  the  flints  were  not  artificial,  but 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  temperature.  Also, 
while  literary  men  were  debating  the  question, 
practical  men  were  in  the  country  working  in 
the  same  direction.  Some  results  of  these 
searches  Captain  Burton  now  exhibited.  Some 
flints  were  artificial,  and  some  undoubtedly  of 
a  natural  formation.  People  should  be  careful 
in  purchasing  flints  of  the  Bedouins,  who  were 
at  present  producing  them  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. He  exhibited  some  implements  for 
manufacturing  purposes  which  he  picked  up 
in  Midian.  These  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mines,  and  there  were  many 
of  them  strewed  about.  They  were  all  broken. 
He  had  the  honour  to  produce  for  the  first 
time  the  coins  of  Midian,  which  he  believed 
had  never  been  brought  home  before.  They 
were  found  all  pasted  together,  but  by  the  aid 
of  an  acid  he  had  been  able  to  produce  very 
good  results,  and  could  show  coins  in  fair  con- 
dition. Most  of  the  coins  had  on  one  side  an 
eye  and  an  inscription,  and  on  the  other  an 
animal,  the  race  of  which  he  could  not  distin- 
guish.  Certainly  it  did  not  belong  to  the  earth, 
nor  to  the  waters  under  the  earth.  He  had 
found  ir  Midian  a  substance  which  he  mistook 
for  silver,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  only 
antimony. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
YORKSHIRE.— II. 

CONTINUING    our    notes     on    the    places 
visited  last  week  by  the  annual  excursion 


by( 
party  of  the  Architectural  Association,  we  find 
Hedon,  Burstwick,  Keyingham,  Otteringham, 
and  Patrington  on  the  programme  for  visits  on 
Wednesday  by  carriages.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  early  in  the  day  was  exceedingly  wet, 
so  that  a  start  for  Hedon  had  to  be  made  by 
train,  instructions  being  given  for  the  carriages 
to  follow  in  the  event  of  the  rain  clearing  off, 
which  it  did  rather  before  twelve.  Altogether 
Wednesday  proved  the  most  enjoyable  probably 
of  all  the.  seven   days'    excursions,    notwith- 


standing the  wet  of  the  morning,  and  thunder, 
storm  of  the  return  journey  as  the  excursionists 
reached  Hull.  Hedon  Church  is  a  fine  cruciform 
building,  with  a  magnificent  tower  rising  above 
the  crossing,  which  certainly  was  by  far  the 
finest  example,  both  for  general  proportion  as 
well  as  detail,  of  any  seen  by  the  visitors  during 
the  excursion,  not  excepting  the  tower  of  How- 
den  Church,   which  was  visited  on  Thursday. 
The  foundation  of  Hedon  is  apparently  of  13th- 
century  date,  about  1230.     The  south  transept 
doorway    is    of     somewhat    earlier  character, 
round-arched,     with     peculiiir     detail    worthy 
of    note.     No    Norman    remains    are    to  be 
found,     and     the      south     transept     is     evi- 
I  dently  the  earliest  portion  of  the    building. 
The  church  remains  much  as  it  was  left  in  tho 
15th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  destruc- 
tion   of  the  chapel  to  the  transept  and  south 
side  of  the  choir.     Part  of  the  south  transept 
has  recently  been   rebuilt   under  the  direction 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A., 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  heavy  charac- 
ter of  the  new  portions  scarcely  harmonise  with 
the  comparative  refinement  of  the  old  work  ; 
while  the  new  gable,  with  its  pinnacles,  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  choir,  by  an  architect,  said  also 
to  be  a  local  publican,  is  simply  as  bad  as  well 
may  be.     The  west  window  is  iDut  little  better, 
being  thin  and  wiry  in  the  raullions  and  lumpy 
in  the  tracery.  The  new  reredos,  whoever  did  it, 
is  very  bad  indeed.     The  only  feature  in  the  en- 
tire restoration  that  one  can  be  thankful  for, 
besides    of   course   the  building   being  made 
weatherproof,  is  the  fact  that  the  old  portions 
have  not  been  scraped  or  tooled,  the  new  work 
simply  being  inserted  where  required.     Want 
of  space   will   prevent   our   going   much    into 
detail,  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
leading  notes.    The  south  respond  of  the  west- 
ern arch  to  the  south  transept  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
church.     The  original  arcade  of  the  nave  was 
intended,   if  not  executed,  to  have  been  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  one  now  remaining, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  responds  of  the  eastern 
bay  next  the  crossing.     The  tower  piers  were 
inserted  in  the  15th  century,  covering  much  of 
the  earlier  work  ;  before  this  a  spire  may  have 
existed.     The  building  of  the  nave  evidently 
was  commenced  at  the  east,  and  carried  west- 
ward. It  is  a  fine  type  for  a  good  parish  church. 
The  clerestory  is  simple,  of    small  two-light 
windows.     The    aisle    windows    are    of    Geo- 
metrical   in    form   for   the    most    part ;    but 
the   gem,  so  to  speak,   of    them   all,  is  the 
very    fine    flowing  traceried    window    on    the 
north  side.    It  is  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  we  believe,  in  his  "  Examples 
of  Decorated  Windows,"   and  we   agree  with 
Mr.  James  Fowler  in  the  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed when  conducting  the  pai'ty  over  the 
church  the  other  day,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  of   window  tracery  design  to 
be  seen  anywhere  of  the  size  and  period.     The 
font  is  a  fine  bowl,  but  wants  a  better  pedestal. 
The  design  of  the  west  front  is  a  very  pleasing 
composition — the  buttresses  are  boldly  treated 
with  niches  and  traceried  canopy  gables.     It  is 
in  looking  at  tlie  exterior  of  the  west  front  that 
the  poorness  of  the  new  window  in  the  centre, 
already  referred  to,  is  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  forms  are  based  to  some 
extent  upon  those  of  the  aisles.     The  tower 
externally    deserves   careful   study.      It  is  of 
two  stages    above    the    roof.      The    lower  is 
filled  with  two  three-light  windows,  panelled 
only,   and    separated    by    a   broad    flat    but- 
tress, and   similar  buttresses   on   the   angles. 
These    are    continued   up   through    a  portion 
of  the  belfry  stage,  where  they  finish  with  en- 
riched gablets,  the  angle  ones  being  continued 
up  anglewise  at  a  smaller  size,  while  those  in 
the  centre  continue  in  like  scale  only  at  right 
angles  as  before.     All  terminate  in  pinnacles 
through  the  unusually  but  not  too  deep  parapet 
of  two  stages.     The  belfry  windows  are  of  three 
lights,  with  rather  acutely-pointed  arches  and 
good  tracery.     The  lower   portion  is  filled  in 
solid  some  few  courses  above  the  sills.    If  there 
is  one  fault  to  find  with  the  design  of  this  tower 
it  is  that  the  width  of  the  openings  of  the  two 
stages  is  the  same  :   we  think  the  design  would 
have  been  improved  if  those  of  the  lower  stage 
had  been  smaller,  and  perhaps  more  simple  in 
character.     The  chapels  south  of  the  choir  must 
have  been  very  rich  examples  of  the  best  period 
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of  Gothic  architecture,  but  these  were  cut  away, 
as  may  be  seen,  to  make  room  at  some  period 
for  the  almost  Tudor  vestry,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  a  picturesfiue  specimen,  suitably  treated. 
By  a  drive  the  excursionists  hastily  reufhed  the 
email  and  not  very  interestin<j  Church  of  All 
Saints  at  Burstwick,  where  the  vicar  had  kindly 
arranged  a  little  sort  of  reception,  as  the  ready 
sexton  performed  a  selection  on  the  barrel  organ 
while  the  visitors  walked  up  the  nave.  The 
church  is  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  part  of  the 
west  end  being  u.sed  as  a  kind  of  garden-room 
or  workshop.  Tinsel  decorations  of  the  Christ- 
mas-tree type  only  make  tlie  dust  more  notice- 
able, while  the  bad-coloured  glass,  as  well  as 
the  singular  oil-painting  over  the  altar,  are 
certainly  unworthy  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  church  consista  of  nave,  with  north  aisle, 
chancel  and  sacristy,  small  south  chapel,  porch, 
and  west  door.  The  chapel  is  of  Geometrical 
Decorated  work,  and  is  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  church,  which  is  well  situated 
midst  trees  and  ivy.  The  vicarage  is  close  by, 
and  seems  well  cared  for.  Between  Burstwick 
and  the  next  place  of  halting — viz.,  Keying- 
ham — a  frugal  lunch  was  obtained  on  the  road- 
side from  the  hampers  carried  in  the  first  van. 
Eef reshed  in  this  way,  and  with  bright  sunshine 
after  the  rain,  the  e-xcursionists  were  in  good 
trim  to  see  the  almost  unique  tower  and 
broached  spire  now  soon  reached  at  Eeying- 
ham.  It  is  of  late  thirteenth-century  date. 
The  peculiarity  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  tower  as  in  weather- 
ing to  all  the  courses  on  each  face.  We 
do  not  think  the  effect  is  pleasing.  The 
tower  is  of  four  stages.  The  lower  one  is  plain 
on  all  sides,  excepting  on  the  north,  where 
there  is  a  small  doorway.  A  window  on  the 
west  pierces  the  second  stage  ;  the  third  stage 
is  a  blank,  and  the  fourth  is  pierced  with  two 
light  lancet  windows.  The  quaint  chapel  on 
the  south,  with  its  square-headed  two-light 
windows  and  flat  gabled  roof,  is  well  deserving 
of  note  as  a  study  in  colour  and  picturesque- 
ness.  The  old  roof  remains  over  the  nave,  with 
some  good  bosses.  The  nave  arcade  is  of  four 
bays  of  early  fourteenth  century  work,  sadly 
mutilated  in  the  piers  to  make  room  for  the 
central  arena-like  treatment  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  pews,  which  now  unite  with 
the  three-decker  pulpit  in  blocking  up  the 
church.  The  altar  is  a  very  small  and  mean 
deal  table,  too  slight  for  common  kitchen  use. 
Altogether,  in  the  old  portion  of  the  church 
there  is  much  well  worthy  of  study,  and  for  its 
purpose  the  church  is  a  good  type  of  work  ;  but 
careful  restoration  is  sadly  needed,  and  we 
believe  such  a  work  is  in  contemplati.jn  by  the 
Ticar,  who  informed  us  that  want  of  funds  alone 
prevented  the  work  being  proceeded  with. 
Some  time  was  lost  here  by  the  pressing 
anxiety  of  those  who  received  the  excursionists 
to  show  them  some  few  old  relics  which  cer- 
tainly had  but  little  more  than  a  local  interest. 
Making  up  for  lost  time,  a  hasty  visit  was 
made,  after  a  short  drive,  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Otteringham,  with  its  pro- 
minent tower  and  spire,  which,  like  the  splendid 
spire  of  Patrington,  yet  to  be  seen,  form  such 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  The 
earliest  part  of  this  church  is  the  tower  arch,  of 
good  Transit' jnal  character.  The  nave  iircade 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
the  date  assigned  for  thesouth  aisle  and  transept, 
the  north  aisle  being  a  century  later  in  style. 
The  curious  way  in  which  the  moulding  of  the 
caps  finish  at  different  levels  on  the  same  piers  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  certainly  is  not  cleverly 
managed.  Fine  corljels  of  sculptured  figures 
remain  in  the  south  transept,  and  a  singular 
desk  on  the  north  wall  should  be  noticed.  The 
old  roof  has  given  pLace  to  a  flat  one,  but  the 
earlier  pitch  is  recorded  by  the  original 
weathering  in  the  tower.  The  present  parapet 
to  the  tower  has  been  built  up,  covering  the 
base  of  the  broached  spire,  quite  spoiling  its 
original  proportions.  The  corbel  table  of  nave 
is  very  coarse,  the  corbels  being  too  large  for 
such  a  position.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the 
next  halt,  where,  according  to  the  programme, 
three  hours  were  to  be  spent,  so  impiirtant  an 
example  of  English  architecture  was  the  church 
of  St.  Patrick  at  Patrington  considered ;  and, 
indeed,  three  days  could  easily  be  spent  with 
profit  by  the  ordinary  student  at  such  a  church. 
Hearty  regret  was  expressed  that  the  delay  of 


the  morning,  already  referred  to,  should  have 
reduc(Hl  the  intended  visit  of  three  hours  to 
little  more  thon  half  that  time.  However,  the 
best  of  the  time  available  was  made,  and  the 
party  welcomed  by  the  presence  of  the  vicar 
and  his  clerk.  The  chancel  of  the  church  has 
lately  been  restored,  else  the  church  is  much 
in  its  original  condition  as  far  as  the  main 
structure  is  concerned,  though,  of  course, 
eighteenth  -  century  pews  of  loose  -  box  and 
private-stall  character  block  up  the  building  in 
an  uncomfortable  way,  notwithstanding  the 
padding  and  cushions  of  some  of  them.  Coals 
and  d4hns,  with  brushes  and  pails,  keep  an  old 
joiner's  bench  company  in  the  south  transept, 
while  dust  throughout  seems  to  defy  the  truth  of 
the  saying  that  "  cleanliness  is  sister  to  godli- 
ness.'' We  should  besorrytoseeanythingdoneto 
the  church  beyond  cleaning  and  re-seating  it, 
and,  of  course,  rendering  it  more  suitable  for 
its  purpose,  as  well  as  weathertight.  With 
these  remarks  we  will  pass  on  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  building  architecturally, 
and  we  find  it  to  bo  an  exceptionally  fine 
14th  century  church,  cruciform  in  plan,  with 
a  central  tower  and  spire  about  170ft.  high. 
Mr.  Fowler  gave  the  dates  of  1300  to  13G0  for 
its  erection,  .and  this  will  allow  a  good  margin 
for  the  several  details  observed.  The  chancel 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave  ;  it  is  of  four  Vjays, 
and  its  style  is  rather  later  than  the  western 
limb.  The  boldly-projecting  buttresses,  with 
elaborately  carved  pinnacles  and  plain  parapet, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  remark,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  spiritedly  carved  gargoyles, 
some  of  which  remain  in  admirable  preserv.v 
tion.  The  east  window  is  an  insertion  of 
Perpendicular  date  in  the  Decorated  jambs,  the 
lower  part  being  solid.  The  spacious  chiiracter 
of  the  church  in  the  interior  immediately 
forces  itself  upon  the  visitor  on  entering,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  lofty  aisles  to  both 
sides  of  the  transepts,  and  the  peculiar 
lengthening  of  the  chancel  in  continuation  of 
the  eastern  aisles  just  mentioned.  The  eastern 
aisle  of  the  south  transept  is  the  only  one  still 
retaining  its  origin.al  groining,  and  here  is  placed 
the  charming  Lady  chapel,  now  a  convenient 
place  for  a  common  stove.  The  figureof  our  Lady 
originally  here  is  now  found  below  the  exterior 
of  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  outside  in  a 
sadly  mutilated  condition,  while  her  shrine  has 
been  nearly  destroyed.  However,  for  all  this,  the 
Lady  chapel  is  well  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  deserved  the  careful  sketches  made  but  too 
hastily  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  chapel  is  quaint,  but  its  roof  is 
not  well  done,  though  an  arrangement  for 
throwing  the  sunlight  through  the  groin  boss 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  shrine  to  the  figure  of 
our  Lady  is  perhaps  novel,  though,  if  true,  un- 
worthy of  so  sacred  an  edifice.  The  staircase 
over  the  arch  in  the  south  transept  to  the  tower 
is  unique  in  one  way,  and  no  doubt  is  original, 
while  the  corbelling  out  on  an  arcade  of 
the  side  walls  below  the  tower  to  bring 
the  crossing  square,  was  remarked  upon 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  when  describing  the  build- 
ing which  he  did  here  as  elsewhere  in 
a  concise  and  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
The  excursion  was  not  an  archa;ological 
one,  and  the  contrast  between  the  archceo- 
logical  view  of  buildings  with  the  architectural 
was  brought  forcibly  before  us  this  week  when 
at  Ely  with  the  British  ArchEcological  Associa- 
tion. Comparisons  are  always  invidious,  but 
at  any  rate,  however  different  the  objects  of  the 
two  bodies  may  be,  in  no  instance  does  the  differ- 
ence probalily  appear  more  widely  marked  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  each  behave  while 
within  consecrated  walls.  We  never  saw  archi- 
tects treat  an  altar  as  if  it  were  a  hall  side- 
board, as  was  done  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely, 
notwithstanding  the  beautifully  embroidered 
frontal  with  which  it  was  covered.  Keturn- 
ing  to  Patrington  we  find  the  original  timber 
roof  over  the  transepts  as  well  as  the  nave, 
and  glancing  up  the  chancel  we  observe  an 
eastern  sepulchre  as  well  as  a  sedilia  and 
piscina.  The  carvings,  however .liave  been  recut 
during  the  recent  restoration.  The  font  is  near 
the  chancel  screen,  and  the  pulpit  is  Jacobean, 
if  we  lemember  rightly,  and  has  a  sounding 
board  over.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  richly 
moulded,  with  clustered  piers  and  carved  caps. 
There  is  no  west  door,  but  there  are  porches 
north  and  south  at  the  second  bay  of  nave.  The 


sjiirc  and  tower  are  illustrated  by  Wicks,  but 
he  makes  the  strticturo  too  tall  in  proportion. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and,  although 
in  detail  so  different  to  Salisbury,  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance the  two  examples  seeui  identical.  Tho 
tower  at  Patrington  is  plain,  but  the  springing 
of  tho  spire  is  enriched  by  a  corona  of  sixteen 
compartments,  remarkalile  for  height  and 
pleasing  effect.  Tho  old  lead  remains  on  tho 
roofs.  The  time  for  leaving  has  now  arrived, 
to  return  to  Hull  by  a  most  enjoyable  drive 
of  rather  more  than  twenty  miles.  For  the 
visits  of  Thursday  we  have  only  space  for  little 
moro  than  very  general  remarks,  and  as 
both  Selby  Abbey  Church,  as  well  as  Howden, 
aro  80  well  known,  a  detailed  description 
is  not  necessary.  Keaching  Selby  by  ten 
o'clock,  the  vicar  at  the  abbey  h;ul  arranged 
morning  prayer  for  the  benefit  of  the  party, 
after  which  Mr.  Fowler  went  carefully  through 
the  beautiful  building  with  the  visitors.  After 
three  hours  spent  in  sketching  lunch  was 
obtained  at  the  Londesborough  Arm.?  Hotel, 
close  by,  and  Howden  occupied  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  The  beauty  of  both  these  buildings 
cannot  be  well  over-rated,  wliile  tlio  chapter- 
house at  Howden,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  ia 
one  of  the  choicest  remains  to  be  found  of  the 
kind  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe  devoted  many  of  the  plates  in  his 
"  Architectural  Parallels  "  to  tho  illustration  of 
this  fine  church.  The  work  dates  from  12fj0- 
1270  downwards,  and  suiScient  remains  of  the 
ruined  choir  to  show  what  a  magnificent  series 
of  buildings  must  have  originally  existed.  By 
no  means  a  second-rate  building  is  the  new 
market-house,  in  red  brick,  in  the  square  near 
the  church.  Thursday,  with  such  a  rich  pro- 
gramme as  was  furnished  by  the  two  churches 
above  alluded  to,  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  the  whole  series.  We  hope  to  conclude  our 
notes  next  week. 

In  describing  Cottingham  Church  last  week 
"  angular  "  should  have  been  printed  "  singu- 
lar ;""  cross"  should  be  "brass;"  and  "fine" 
bays  should  have  been  "  five"  bays. 

M.  B.  A. 


ARCH-ffiOLOQICAI,. 

Newbattle  Abbey. — Whilst  preparing  of 
some  additions  that  are  being  made  to  New- 
battle  Abbey,  the  workmen  recently  came  upon 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  and  base 
of  a  chapel  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  foundations  have  been 
excavated,  the  result  being  that  the  basement 
of  a  building  260ft.  long  and  about  G7ft.  broad 
has  been  discovered,  with  numerous  pillars, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  supported  a  groined 
arched  root  similar  to  that  of  the  crypt  at  pre- 
sent in  course  of  restoration  in  the  Abbey,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1140.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  crypt 
must  have  had  a  connection  with  the  chapel, 
as  a  passage  from  the  crypt  to  .a  doorway  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is 
distinctly  observable,  and  in  this  doorway  part 
ofone  of  the  footworn  steps  still  remains  in  its 
position.  The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  five 
to  seven  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  building 
must  have  been  burned,  as  many  of  the  stones 
that  have  been  dug  up  bear  traces  of  having 
been  subjected  to  strong  heat.  Many  elabora- 
tely carved  stones  have  been  found,  and  these, 
with  the  beautiful  moulded  work  to  be  seen  on 
fragments  of  the  groined  arches  and  pillars, 
prove  that  the  masonry  must  have  been  of  a 
very  superior  nature,  and  in  s^yle  akin  to  that 
of  Melrose  and  Kelso  Abbeys.  Eemnants  of 
the  tiled  floor,  which  had  been  laid  in  diamond 
form,  .are  also  to  be  seen.  The  walls  were  dis- 
covered at  an  average  depth  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  over  a  part 
of  the  north  wall  are  spread  the  roots  of  a 
gigantic  tree. 


Last  Saturday  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Con- 
erpgational  school  was  laiA  by  Hrm-y  Lee,  Esq., 
J. P.,  of  Manchcstor.  Tho  school  is  one  story  in 
hoifiht,  and  contains  accoramo'Jation  for  upwards 
of  70U  children,  allowing  8ft.  of  door  space  for  each 
child.  The  plan  shows  a  mixed  soliool,  73tt.  by 
35ft.,  an  infants'  school,  .54tt.  I)y  3Uft ,  a  babies' 
school,  30ft.  by  15ft., andfieo class-rooms,  each  15ft. 
by  lift.  Tho  work  is  Ijoing  carried  out  by  local 
tradesmen,  from  the  plans  nnd  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  S.  Varley,  New  Markot-chamberB, 
Blackburn. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


DESIGN    FOR   MURAL    PAINTINa. 

The  subject  from  "Ivanhoe"  in  our  illustra- 
tion, drawn  by  T.  Howes,  of  Surbiton,  is  done 
especially  for  wall  decoration,  and  could  be 
painted  in  any  manner  most  suitable  to  wall  or 
style  of  the  house,  or  on  the  proper  canvas  for 
painted  tapestries,  either  to  be  strained  on  a 
frame  and  fixed  with  a  moulding  round  it,  or 
hung  on  the  wall  in  the  usual  manner  (see 
letter  on  page  640,  Vol.  XSXIV.). 

VILLAS    ON    THE    GUNNERSBURY    ESTATE. 

This  estate  is  five  miles  from  Hyde-park-corner, 
and  of  easy  access  to  town.  The  District, 
North-London,  South-Western,  and  Metro- 
politan railways  run  on  to  the  Estate.  The 
soil  is  gravel,  and  it  is  well  drained.  During 
the  past  three  years  this  estate  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  The  houses  are  all  of  the  better  sort 
of  middle-class  residences  in  various  styles.  A 
great  deal  of  Queen  Anne's  work  is  being  carried 
out,  and  the  drawing  we  illustrate  this  week  is 
a  design  for  a  series  of  corner  houses  on  the 
estate.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  houses  is 
.£1,100,  and  the  houses  are  well  and  sub- 
stantially built.  They  are  being  erected  by  a 
local  builder,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
.architect,  Mr.  Eichard  Tomlinson,  of  Gunners- 
bury. 

ST.  John's  church,  egremont. 
This  church,  of  which  we  give  an  exterior 
view,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  an  outlying 
district  of  the  parish  of  Egremont,  in  Cumber- 
land. A  suitable  site  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jefferson,  of  Springfield,  in  a  corner  of 
his  park  which  abuts  on  the  main  road  from 
Egremont  to  Whitehaven.  The  church  is 
intended  to  be  built  of  the  local  red  stone,  and 
roofed  with  green  Westmoreland  slate.  It  will 
provide  accommodation  for  250,  and  is  capable 
of  future  extension,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  architect  and 
diocesan  surveyor. 

BUSH  hotel  and  shops,  CARLISLE. 

The  new  block  of  buildings  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Bush  Hotel.  It  is  built  of  tooled 
red  stone,  is  four  stories  in  height,  exclusive 
of  basement  and  attic  floors,  and  fronts  to  three 
streets— namely,  3Gft.  to  English-street,  05ft. 
to  the  Viaduct,  and  36ft,  to  Blackfriars-street. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the  Stuart 
period,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
Mansard  roof.  The  cornice  all  round  is  inlaid 
with  white  tiles,  decorated  with  floral  designs, 
and  these,  while  forming  a  striking  feature  in 
the  elevation,  obviate  the  heavy  appearance 
that  would  otherwise  be  imparted  by  the  roof. 
Altogether  there  are  six  floors.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  C.J.  Ferguson.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Beaty  Brothers. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  NORTH  KENSINGTON. 

We  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  the  success- 
ful competitive  design  for  this  building.  The 
church  will  be  built  of  the  most  inexpensive 
materials,  used  in  a  way  to  avoid  labour  (and 
therefore  expense)  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
work ;  the  building,  therefore,  relies  for  effect 
almost  entirely  on  good  proportion  and   the 


future  use  of  stained  glass  and  colour  decora- 
tion. A  full  description  of  this  design  of  Mr. 
Cutts's,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other  compe- 
tition drawings,  will  be  found  in  the  Building 
News  for  April  26, 1878. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ORATORY,  BROMPTON. 

We  this  week  illustrate  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson's 
design,  which  was  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank  in  our  review  of  the  drawings  submitted 
in  the  recent  competition.  Mr.  Grayson,  in 
his  report,  states  that  he  has  designed  the 
church  in  the  earlier  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  before  what  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his 
"  Modern  Architecture,"  calls  the  mania  for  the 
Classical  orders,  set  in.  He  proposes  to  use 
terra  cotta  extensively,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  marble 
and  mosaic  decorations,  was  estimated  at 
.£50,000. 


TINTERN  ABBEY.* 
ri  UIDE-BOOKS  are  not  invariably  the  most 
^J    reliable  of  compilations.    They  have  a 
reputation  for  looseness,  if  not  inaccuracy,  of 
description,  occasionally  atoned  for,  it  is  true, 
in  the  estimation  of  general  readers  and  tourists 
by  a  high-flown  and  stilted  style.    Guides  to 
our  abbeys  and  cathedrals  are  generally  of  this 
class,  written   by   men   who    have  no   special 
knowledge  of  their  subject,  advertising  book- 
sellers, and  others  who  make  it  a  kind  of  a 
card  to  facilitate  business.     Exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  worth  noticing,  and  we  have  now  on 
our  table  a  small  sixpenny  guide  to  Tintern 
Abbey,  published  by  Mr.  R.  Waugh,  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects — a  fact  that  ought  to 
set  enterprising  publishers  on  a  new  track  of 
guide-book  literature.    Mr.  Blashill,  the  author, 
is  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  some  time  and 
study  to  the  fine  old  Cistercian  abbey  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye.  This  little  guide-book  is  a  developed 
form  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill's  recent  descrip- 
tion of  the  abbey  to  the  Woolhope  Natural- 
ists' Field  Club,  a  report  of  which  we  gave  last 
year,  and  it  just   covers  ground  enough   and 
goes  sufficiently  into  detail  to  make  it  a  very 
instructive  companion  to  the  tourist  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  intention  and  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  ruin.     We  need  hardly  say 
the  author  supplies  a  small  key-plan  to  the 
church  and  monastic  buildings,  without  which 
a  guide  book  is  absolutely  useless,  and  a  few 
woodcuts,  which,   however,    we    should   have 
liked  to  have  seen  a  little  better  drawn.     The 
present    buildings    were    founded    by    Roger 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in   1200,  a  descendant 
of   the   De   Clare    family,   though  a  previous 
abbey    was   due   to  Walter   de   Clare,  and   is 
assigned  a  date  as  early  as   1131.     Nothing  is 
said  about  the  earlier  edifice,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable the  present  remains  are  a  completion  of 
the  original  plan.     Mr.  Blashill's  description 
of  the  abbey  church  points  out  the  general  and 
special  beauties   of    the   transitional    form  of 
Decorated  which  it  displays  to  such  perfection  ; 
besides  which  the  monastic  orders  are  sketched 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cistercian  life  and 
habits  clearly  given.     Referring  to  the  church 
— the  prominent  feature  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings— the    author   says   there   was    no   tower, 
"  though  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  over  the 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  church  were  carried 
upjusta'.jove  the  ridges  of  the  four  great  roofs," 
and  the  absence  of  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
peculiarities  of  Cistercian  churches.      We  find 
the  same  at  Netley— a  very  similar  example  of 
a  Cistercian  monastery — in  which   case,  also, 
the  aisles  to  the  transepts  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  side,  as  at  Tintern.    Another  peculiarity 
of  the  latter  is  the  absence  of  a  western  porch 
or  arcade.     The  rigid  austerity  that   charac 
terised  the  Cistercian  mode  of  life  is  reflected  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  buildings,  and 
we  find  this  quality  at  Tintern  and  all  monas. 
teries  of  the  same  order.  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe — 
by  the  way  an  eminent  authority  on  Cistercian 
architecture — has  well  described  the  singular 
absence  of  decoration  and  colour  in  the  works 
of  this  order,  and  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Building  News  (Vol.  XXVH.,  p.  386)  for 
a  fine  elevation  of  part  of  the  nave  of  Tintern, 


reproduced  from  Mr.  Sharpe's  well-known 
"  jParaUels."  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  this  work,  also 
shows  a  restoration  of  the  east  window.  The 
high  screens  of  Tintern  are  another  peculiarity. 
"  In  no  other  church,"  says  Mr.  Blashill,  "  do 
we  see  this  division  so  clear  and  complete  as  it 
is  here  shown  by  the  high  screens  that  run 
through  every  part."  These  divide  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  the  transept  chapels  from  one 
another ;  but  the  exact  position  of  the  western, 
or  rood  screen  which  closed  oS  the  monks' 
choir  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  We 
should  rather  place  it  in  a  line  with  the  main 
piers  to  the  west  than  one  bay  further,  as  shown 
here.  The  author  mentions  the  fine  coat  of 
white  plaster  observed  over  the  walls  of  the 
interior,  and  the  red  lines  to  be  traced  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  transept,  intended  to 
imitate  stone  jointing.  We  notice  the  same 
plastering  and  colour  at  Netley.  As  in  most 
churches  of  the  order,  there  were  three  altars 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel,  besides  those 
in  the  transepts.  Mr.  Blashill  points  out  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  the  masonry  and 
window  details ;  and  also  the  unique  position 
of  the  cloister  garth,  with  its  surrounding 
buildings  on  the  north  side — a  point  that  has 
been  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott  in  our  own  pages,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  determined  by  the  tall  of  the  land. 
Tourists  generally  get  puzzled  when  they  leave 
the  church  and  enter  the  cloisters  and  the 
surrounding  apartments.  These  are  explained 
fully  in  the  guide-book,  so  that  a  stranger  need 
not  have  to  ask.  It  is  a  pity  the  key-plau 
numbers,  are  not  referred  to,  however,  as  this 
clue  would  add  much  to  the  clearness,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  The  small 
apartment  adjoining  the  transept  is  called  by 
different  names,  though  we  are  inclined  to  adopt 
Mr.  Sharpe's  nomenclature,  and  call  it  a  peni- 
tentiary, the  chapter-house,  with  its  beauti- 
ful triple-divided  vault,  the  library  or  parlour, 
the  "  slype  "  or  passage,  the  fratry  or  day-room, 
an  apartment  divided  by  a  centre  row  of 
pillars  having  dormitories  above,  another  apart- 
ment designated  by  some  a  calefactory  or 
winter  parlour,  the  dining-room  or  refectory, 
with  its  hatchway  for  food  and  its  lockers  ;  the 
kitchen,  now  much  altered  ;  and  the  long  apart- 
menton  the  west  side  of  cloisters  for  the  conversi 
or  lay  brethren,  with  dormitory  above,  are  all 
described,  though  some  of  these  are  more  or  less 
conjectural  in  their  appropriation.  Brief 
chapters  on  historical  notes  and  on  the  monastic 
orders  conclude  the  work.  As  Mr.  Blashill 
says,  the  materials  available  for  a  history  of 
Tintern  are  few,  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  having  been  destroyed  at  the  capture 
of  Raglan  Castle.  In  this  small  hrochure,  how- 
ever, the  visitor  to  the  ruins  will  possess  a  re- 
liable and  clearly-written  guide,  giving  him  the 
more  interesting  features  of  the  abbey  from 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  architectural  data 


♦  Guide  to  Tintern  Abbey.     By  Thomas  Bl4SHIIL, 
P.K.I.B.A.    Monmouth :  R.  Waugh,  Church-street. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

A  NOVEL  form  of  competition  has  just  taken 
place  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  cathedral  for  Truro.  Although  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  prep.ared  a  design  for  the  new  building 
nearly  twelve  months  ago,  a  limited  competi- 
tion among  a  few  leading  architects  was  de- 
termined upon  by  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
held  last  spring,  when  an  executive  committee 
was  elected.  The  following  architects  accepted 
the  offer  to  compete — viz. :  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
Bodley  and  Garner,  Burges,  Pearson,  PuUan, 
J.  0.  Scott,  and  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  Each  com- 
petitor had  the  option  of  either  submitting  a 
special  design  for  the  proposed  cathedral,  or 
sending  in  drawings  of  a  selection  of  his  ex- 
ecuted buildings.  The  executive  committee, 
after  carefuly  examining  the  drawings  sent  in 
by  the  above  architects,  have  selected  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  as  architect  for  the  new 
building.  Mr.  Pearson  prepared  no  design  at 
aU  for  the  proposed  cathedral,  the  election 
being  made  entirely  upon  the  merit  of  his  com- 
pleted works,  or  at  any  rate  the  drawings  of 
them.  We  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
their  choice,  and  the  architect  upon  his  elec- 
tion, at  which  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when 
we  learn  that  his  Royal  Academy  drawing  of 
the  new  church  in  Red  Lion-squase  wtis  among 
the  drawings  of  executed  works  submitted. 
Mr.  Bodley  was  placed  second  in  the  contest. 
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THE  CONGEESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCH.^OLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  AVISBECH. 

[fkom  oue  own  kefoeter.] 

FKOM  the  vales  and  mountains  of  North 
Wales  to  the  marshy  but  highly-culti- 
vated flats  of  the  Fen  country,  is  a  leap  wider 
in  its  span  than  the  absolute  distance  which 
separates  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  island. 
No  greater  contrast  could  indeed  bave  been 
suggested  between  the  districts  to  be  visited  in 
successive  congresses  than  the  summer  meeting- 
place  of  the  Britisli  Archaeological  Association 
of  last  year  and  this— the  ancient  and  decayed 
port  of  the  Wash,  and  the  romantic  vale  of 
Llangollen.  Wisbech,  although  not  pictu- 
resiiuely  situated,  is  well  fitted  to  form  the 
focus  of  an  archa-ological  excursion,  for  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  locality  wealthy  in  the  remains 
of  monastic  institutions  and  abbeys,  priories, 
great  parochial  churches,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
protecting  castles  lying  within  easily  accessible 
distances  from  one  another,  in  a  district 
happily  described  by  the  president  for  the  year 
as  now  forming  "  the  garden  of  the  agri- 
cultural provinces  of  England."  The  Archa;o- 
logical  Association  is  this  year  working  on 
ground  that  has  not  been  so  exhaustively 
examined  as  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  unusually  large  attendance  of  members 
shows  that  the  visit  is  for  several  reasons  a 
popular  one. 

The  head-quarters  of  this,  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  meeting,  are  at  the  Kose  and  Crown 
Hotel,  Wisbech,  the  president,  for  the  year 
being  the  Earl  of  llardwicke.  The  opening 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  on 

MONDAY 
Afternoon.  The  JIayor  (Mr.  Charles  Gane) 
offered  the  Association  a  cordial  invitation, 
and  remarked  that  the  members  would  find  the 
"  Fenmen's  damp  domain  "  had  by  engineering 
skill  and  cultivation  been  converted  into  a 
rich  and  waving  harvest-field.  Having  read 
an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Corporation, 
the  Mayor  vacated  his  chair  in  favour  of  the 
President. 

Earl  Haedwicke  delivered  his  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  sketched  the  history  of 
the  Pens  themselves,  and  of  the  principal 
objects  to  be  seen  during  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Association.  Although  the  district  had 
EOt  been  puffed  up  in  archajological  annals, 
he  believed  researches  into  its  history  and  of 
its  buildings  would  repay  the  most  enthusiastic 
antiquary.  The  Fen-lands,  comprising  some 
400,000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  from  a 
waste  and  despairing  soil  into  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  England.  The  industry 
which  had  achieved  this  result  stretched 
back  before  the  period  at  which  history 
began  —  when  the  erratic  fishers  among 
the  Britons  settled  upon  the  small  patches  of 
land  which  rose  above  the  flooded  marsh  level. 
The  real  history  of  the  Feus  began  with  the 
Romans,  who  drove  four  or  five  raised  roads 
through  the  borders  of  the  district,  including 
Icknild  and  Ermine  streets  and  the  Via 
Devana,  and  the  embankment  on  the  east  of 
Wisbech,  whic'-.  they  were  to  see  that  after- 
noon. The  Eoman  scheme  of  drainage  was 
quite  equal  to  tlieir  system  of  roads,  for  it  was 
a  remarkable  fact  that  modern  engineers  were 
now  compelled  to  come  back  to  the  Eoman 
solution  of  the  problem  of  removing  the  water 
— namely,  by  accepting  the  natural  rivers  as 
the  arterial  channels,  and  cutting  only  sub- 
sidiary drains.  The  reversal  of  this  plan  by 
mediaeval  workers  was  the  cause  of  the  many 
disasters  w'aich  had  befallen  the  country. 
Kennie  had  reverted  to  the  Roman  practice, 
with  advantige  to  the  district.  The  President 
then  summarised  the  work  of  drainage  since 
the  days  of  Reedham  in  15S8-160O,  the  attempts 
of  Sir  John  Popham  in  1605,  those  of  Sir 
William  Ayloft  in  1618,  and  of  the  Dutchman, 
Cornelius  Vermueden,  in  1631 ;  and  then  of 
the  more  successful  undertakings,  in  which 
Vermueden  was  concerned,  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  his  son  and  successor,  William, 
in  association.  This  younger  earl  in  assump- 
tion, with  four  other  commissioners  of  Bedford 
Level,  in  1662  carried  out  the  great  wall  by 
which  the  low-lying  lands  were  rendered  fit  for 


agricultural  purposes.  Another  feature  of  the 
di.strict  was  the  number  of  sacred  edifices  occu- 
pying the  higher  lands,  having  a  beauty  and 
character  of  their  own,  and  owing  their  origin 
in  many  cases  to  the  retirement  to  the  island 
spaces  of  holy  men  escaping  from  the  world. 
Foremost  amongst  these  he  must  mention  the 
forlorn  Lady  Etheldreda,  who  fled  from  a 
Northumbrian  palace  to  found  a  monastery  on 
the  mound  at  Ely,  where  in  long  subsequent 
days  the  present  cathedral  wa^  built.  He  miglit 
allude  to  the  great  ruined  abbeys  of  Crowland, 
Thaney,  and  Itimsey — tlie  history  of  the 
first-named  of  which  went  back  as  far  as 
the  eighth  century.  Turning  to  the  military 
history  of  the  district,  the  President  spoke 
of  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
by  the  Saxons,  when  besieged  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  to  its  support  of  the 
claim  of  Stephen  against  Maud  and  of  the 
barons  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  added  that  the 
isle  was  formeily  a  watery  cave  of  Adullam. 
Having  referred  to  several  of  the  chief  build- 
ings in  north-west  Norfolk,  Lord  Hardwick 
concluded  by  a  eulogy  on  the  value  of  archeo- 
logy as  throwing  light  on  the  past,  and  claimed 
for  this  study  the  position  not  of  handmaid  to 
history,  but  rather  that  of  twin  sister.  Archaso. 
logy  was  not  perambulating  with  hasty  steps 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another,  nor 
it  the  hurrying  from  the  nave  of  this  church  to 
the  chancel  of  a  second;  still  less  was  it  to 
enjoy  such  hospitality  as  might  be  given  ;  no,  it 
was  to  pick  up  str.ay  leaves  of  learning  relating 
to  the  olden  life  of  our  land,  and  so  to  fit  them 
together  as  to  make  a  perfect  and  coherent 
whole,  illustrative  of  human  thought  and 
progress,  and  thus  it  was  a  study  which  would 
never  flag  nor  weary. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan  (hon.  treasurer)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  exhaus- 
tive historical  and  antiquarian  resume,  relating 
to  the  past  of  the  Marshland,  and  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  (organising 
secretary),  and  agreed  to.  The  members  then 
went  to 

sr.  petee's  church. 
The  principal  church  in  the  town.  This  sin- 
gular edifice  presents  a  number  of  suggestive 
problems  to  be  worked  ou|.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  double-naved  churches  in  the  kingdom, 
but  the  peculiarity  is  that  the  two  naves,  of 
which  the  southern  is  much  the  broader,  are 
embraced  under  one  roof,  the  western  juncture 
of  the  gables  being  connected  by  a  buttress 
ending  in  a  well  corbelled  out  bell  turret.  Each 
nave  has  an  external  aisle,  and  at  the  east  end 
are  two  great  chancels.  Almost  detached,  at 
the  north-west  angle,  is  a  massive  pinnacled 
tower,  ornamented  with  bands  of  flintwork  and 
carved  stone  panels,  &c.  On  entering  the 
church  the  naves  are  seen  to  have  distinct  and 
very  simple  oak  ceilings,  crossed  by  numerous 
beams.  The  three  arcades  are  dissimilar,  the 
northern  one  being  First  Transitional,  with 
circular  columns  and  chamfered  caps ;  the  cen- 
tral line,  light  grouped  piers  and  shafts  of  the 
pattern  usual  in  the  Neve  Valley  throughout 
the  14th  century ;  and  the  arcade  between  the 
south  nave  and  its  aisle  is  supported  by  clus- 
tered shafts,  with  deep  bell  moulds  and  caps. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  north  nave,  which  is 
the  narrower  and  obviously  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  are  the  piers  and  responds  of  an  in- 
complete tower.  The  two  chancels  are  of  nearly 
similar  size,  and  a  skew  arch  has  been  thrown 
across  the  east  end  of  the  north  nave  to  connect 
the  nave  and  its  wider  chancel.  In  the  church 
the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  read  portions  of  a  paper 
written  by  his  late  brother.  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether,  in  re- 
storation of  the  church  then  pending,  the  ex- 
ternal roofs  should  be  made  separate,  and  if 
the  internal  oak  ceilings  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. In  his  report  Sir  Gilbert  entered  into 
the  evidences  furnished  of  the  successive 
lateral  extension  of  the  building  till  it  assumed 
its  present  anomalous  plan.  The  naves,  he 
believed,  were  at  one  time  separately  roofed, 
and  the  present  internal  wood  ceilings  and 
single  over-arching  roof  were  constructed 
about  the  time  that  the  old  Norman  columns 
were  removed  from  the  arcade  between  the 
two,  and  replaced  by  the  present  light  grace- 
ful shafts.  He  doubted  if  the  engaged  western 
tower  in  the  original  nave  was  ever  carried 


farther  than  it  now  appears.  The  church  wa.9 
not  remarkable  except  for  its  peculiarities  of 
plan  and  roofing,  and  he  pointed  to  the  pro- 
pos.ai  to  destroy  unique  roofing  when  no  con- 
structional necessity  demanded  it,  merely  for 
sake  of  reproducing  the  original  scheme.  Ho 
showed  how  the  ceiling  could  be  repaired  at 
much  less  cost.  This  advice,  said  Canon  Scott. 
was  followed  out  in  the  restoration,  during 
which  work  the  bases  of  the  Norman  arcade 
were  found,  as  Sir  Gilbert  had  suggested, 
beneath  the  base  of  the  present  central  arcade, 
and  concealed  by  the  flooring.  The  great 
tower  was  probably  built  by  John  Morton, 
the  clerical  engineer  of  the  Fen  drains,  who 
lived  for  a  short  time  at  Wisbech  Castle,  and 
became  successively  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Upon  one  of  the  chief 
panels  were  the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  Ely.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  build- 
ing followed,  during  which  satisfaction  was 
expressed  that  the  oak  ceilings  were  repaired 
instead  of  being  removed.  We  noted  that  in  tho 
north  nave  is  now  a  modern  Decorated  window, 
having  an  unmistakably  mechanical  look  about 
the  wing  tracery.  In  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  report 
this  window  is  referred  to  as  a  "  Perpendicular 
insertion."  A  warm  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  communion  table,  a  ponderous  framework 
of  oak,  in  which  is  set  a  narrow  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  in  which  are  incised  three  rude  St. 
Andrew's  crosses.  Caaon  Scott  suggested  that 
this  might  be  the  pre  Reformation  altar  let 
into  a  later  table,  but  the  theory  was  demolished 
by  several  members,  who  showed  that  the 
crosses  did  not  look  genuine,  nor  were  they  the 
right  shape  or  number,  being  but  3,  in  lieu'of  5. 
Mr.  Bloxam  regarded  this  as  a  table  of  the 
time  of  William  III.,  and  showed  that  the  one 
now  in  the  vestry,  of  much  lighter  construction, 
was  probably  the  Caroline  table.  In  the  north, 
chancel  is  a  very  large  brass  to  a  warrior,  in 
chain  basinet  and  breast  plate,  with  long  taches, 
of  about  the  year  1405,  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
Some  amusement  was  caused  by  the  intimation 
that  the  reticulations  on  the  body  and  legs  of 
the  figure  which  had  been  described  to  the 
members  by  one  of  their  number  as  an  unusual 
example  of  a  figure  entirely  clad  in  chain 
armour,  were  caused  by  the  indentations  and 
dust-marks  of  the  cocoa-nut  matting  by  which 
the  brass  is  usually  covered. 

LEVEBINOTON   CHURCH, 

About  two  miles  from  the  town,  was  also 
visited.  It  has  a  well-proportioned  13th  cen- 
tury tower  capped  by  a  Decorated  spire  with 
good  gable  lights.  'The  nave  is  Perpendicular, 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  beautiful  Early  Decorated 
south  porch  with  canopied  niches  on  the  heads 
of  every  buttress,  a  crocketed  and  beniched  south 
front  and  ornamental  cresting  of  open  stone- 
work ;  it  contains  a  private  chamber.  The  font 
is  an  unusually  rich  Late  Decorated  structure 
with  sculptured  figures  on  each  of  the  eight 
sides  and  on  the  shafts.  The  ch-.irch  has  been 
extensively  restored  by  the  late  rector.  The 
free  admixture  of  Flemish  details  in  tracery, 
panelling,  and  parapets  bespeaks  an  afEnity  with 
the  Norfolk  churches,  while  the  spire  lights 
and  octagonal  angle  pinnacles  at  summit 
of  tower  are  of  the  Nene  Valley  type. 
On  the  way  bac'<c  to  the  town  the  Roman  bank 
was  walked  alcng.  This  is  an  embankment 
still  very  perfect  in  places,  formed  of  silt,  about 
15ft.  in  average  height,  with  a  width  at  base  of 
60ft.  to  soft.,  and  at  summit  of  10ft.  to  20ft.  A 
similar  bank  begins  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  encloses  the  river  Nene,  and  a  widening^ 
area  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  It  was  stated  that 
this  formed  the  old  estuary  of  the  Ouse,  Nene, 
and  other  rivers,  now  partially  diverted  to 
Lynn,  and  that  here,  where  before  the  mem- 
bers' eyes  extended  wide  fields  of  sheafed  wheat. 
King  John  lost  his  baggage  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  across  the  Wash.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  all  the  churches  and  old  wind- 
mills are  on  the  outer  (landward)  sides  of  the 
Roman  banks,  and  that  their  course  are  marked 
by  tumuli.  One  of  these  at  Leverington  had  been 
opened  in  anticipation  of  the  Association's  visit, 
but  no  discoveries  were  made  except  of  broken 
pottery,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  level  of  the  base  is  4ft.,  about  the 
original  datum. 

In  the  evening  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was 
given  to  the  Association  in  the  public  hall  by 
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the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  toast  of  the 
evening,  "  Success  to  the  British  Archffiological 
Association,"  was  responded  to  by  Earl  Hard- 
wicke  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Latter  of  whom 
referred  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Corporation, 
which  inherited  at  its  formation  in  Edward 
VI.'s  reign  the  privileges  and  duties  which  had 
been  exercised  througliout  the  middle  ages  by 
the  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

TUESDAY. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.* 

A  visit  to  this  cathedral  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  Ely  was  reached  by 
train  about  11  a.m.,  and  on  arrival  at  the  top  of 
the  small  hill  on  which  the  village  city  is 
built  tlie  members  were  received  by  the  Bishop 
(Dr.  Woodford)  and  several  of  the  local  clergy. 
Passing  through  the  beautiful  western  Galilee 
porch,  and  up  the  long  nave,  the  members 
seated  themselves  under  the  central  lantern, 
resplendent  with  diapered  colour  and  gilding 
on  boss,  and  lierne,  and  ribs,  on  which  a  rich 
light  was  thrown  at  angles  by  large  stained  win- 
dows, while  Mr.  Loftua  Brock  read  a  paper  upon 
the  architectural  features  of  the  cath  edral.  Avast 
amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  constructional 
history  of  tlie  edifice  had  been  handed  down  to 
us,  almost  from  the  days  when  it  was  founded, 
in  the  chronicles  of  Bede,  Aser,  the  monk  of 
Ely,  and  others,  and  this  documentary  evi- 
dence he  had  searched  for  himself.  That  the 
church  founded  by  King  Ethelbert  was  at 
Clavington,  a  mile  distant,  and  not  on  tlie  site 
of  the  cathedral,  appeared  to  be  established  by 
the  fragments  of  the  ancient  monastery  dis- 
covered in  the  time  of  William  of  Ely.  Proxi- 
mity of  Clavington  may,  however,  have  dis- 
posed the  forlorn  Etheldreda  to  commence  an 
abbey  at  Ely.  In  870  the  D.anes  attacked  the 
place,  burning  the  monastery  and  slaying  its 
inmates,  and  the  building  remained  waste  for 
many  years,  till  the  time  of  Edgar,  when  the 
walls  were  parti?  repaired  by  certain  monks 
who  lived  therein  with  their  families,  but  the 
church  was  not  entirely  rebuilt  till  the  days  of 
Brihtnoth,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  question  arose,  Was  any  part  of  these  pre- 
Norman  buildings  to  be  seen  now  ?  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  antiquarians  thought  Saxon 
work  could  be  detected  in  a  detached  chapel  on 
the  south  side,  but  it  wag  now  well  recognised 
that  this  was  an  infirmary,  precisely  similar  in 
situation  and  plan  to  the  parallel  example  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  (Mr.  Brock)  had 
carefully  examined  the  buildings,  and  could 
find  no  work  prior  in  date  to  the  days  of  Abbot 
Simeon,  who  in  1082  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  church.  Only  the  lower  arches  of  the 
transepts  and  the  two  great  circular  shafts 
are  standing,  one  on  either  side  of  the  third 
bay  of  the  choir.  Simeon's  successor,  Abbot 
Eichard,  carried  on  the  work,  and  completed 
the  east  end.  This  was  then,  at  that  time, 
•formed  by  a  circular  apse  abutting  upon  the 
great  shafts  of  Simeon.  The  altar  stood  in  the 
chord  of  the  arc,  and  therefore  in  a  line  with  the 
piers,  and  behind  it  was  a  splendid  shrine.  In 
1109  the  abbey  was  raised  to  the  cathedral  of 
a  bishop.  There  are  no  records  of  the  date  at 
which  the  nave  was  completed,  but  it  is  known 
the  western  tower  was  in  course  of  erection  by 
Bishop  Eidel  in  1174-89,  and  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  masonry  it  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted between  1104  and  1174.  The  projecting 
Galilee  porch  at  the  west  end  was  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Bishop  Eustace  in  1189-1215,  but  the 
features  were  many  of  them  of  a  type  of  Early 
English  prevalent  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
On  the  other  hand  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the 
city,  also  attributed  to  the  same  bishop,  ex- 
hibited very  early  work.  The  problem  could 
only  be  solved  on  the  supposition  that 
the  church  was  built  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Eustace's  episcopacy,  and  the 
Oalilee  during  his  last  year.  The  presby- 
tery, in  which  was  work  of  very  great  beauty, 
was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Northwold,  between 
1235-51,  at  a  cost,  we  are  told,  of  ^£5,350 18s.  8d. 
This  work  is  of  the  finest  class  of  Early  English, 
simple  in  its  parts,  and  wisely  ornamented.  As 
in  the  Galilee  every  touch  of  decoration  that 
has  been  added  to  the  constructional  design 


•  The  west  front  of  this  cathedral  was  illnstrated  in  the 
BviLDlHG  Kews,  Nov.  15.  1867 ;  the  lantern  on  July  10, 
1863 ;  and  a  view  of  the  nave  interior  appeared  a  few 
years  since. , 


seems  to  heighten  the  effect ;  the  Galilee  is  not, 
however,  equal  to  the  presbytery  in  beauty. 
Prior  to  this  the  west  tower  had  been  carried  up 
to  its  present  height,  with  the  exception  of  the 
octangular  lantern,  in  place  of  which  was  a 
leaden  spire,  and  there  was  also  a  great  tower 
at  the  crossing.  Additions  were  from  this 
period  continually  being  made  to  the  cathedral 
30  as  to  render  it  more  glorious.  In  1321  John 
of  Wisbech  commenced  the  erection  of  a  Lady 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral — a 
chapel  which,  from  its  wide  span,  ample  light, 
freedom  from  pillars,  and  fine  propctions,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  its  kind.  It 
was  designed  by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  who  pre- 
sently had  a  still  more  difficult  undertaking  to 
carry  out.  In  1322  the  great  Norman  tower 
over  the  crossing  fell,  and  brought  down  with  it 
the  four  arches  and  piers  on  which  it  stood,  and 
the  three  bays  of  the  original  choir.  Walsing- 
ham replaced  it  with  the  present  octagon,  which 
was  built  in  six  years ;  and  the  ruined  choir 
was  re-erected  ten  years  later,  in  1338,  for  the 
bisliop,  John  Hotham.  A  lantern  stage  was 
afterwards  raised.  The  pinnacles  of  the  octagon 
were  never  completed,  and  are  at  the  present 
time  in  process  of  completion  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  details  of  the 
work  in  the  choir  so  agree  with  those  in  the 
Lady  chapel  that,  though  it  is  not  stated,  they 
must,  together  with  the  lantern,  have  been  de- 
signed by  one  man.  The  new  octagon  and  the 
west  tower  were  found  not  to  balance  each 
other,  and  therefore  an  octagonal  stage  was 
added  to  the  latter  about  1370,  but  the  weight 
was  too  great  for  the  foundations,  and  in  1406 
the  piers  were  strengthened  by  the  building  of 
smallerarches  within  theold  ones.  The  cathedral 
still  needed  lieight  to  give  balance  to  the  seve- 
ral parts,  and  he  wished  the  little  leaden  spire 
taken  down  in  the  last  century  could  be  replaced. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  add  a  light  open  in  the 
octagon  lantern,  but  the  idea  was  never  carried 
out.  The  latest  additions  to  the  cathedral  were 
the  chantry  chapels  of  Bishops  West  and 
Alcock  at  the  east  end  of  choir,  both  very  late 
Perpendicular.  A  passing  notice  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  loss  experienced  in  the  death  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  one  of  the  best  memorials  of 
whom  would  ever  be  his  work  in  this  cathedral. 
As  to  the  actual  site  of  Etheldreda's  church  the 
author  threw  out  the  hypothesis  that  it  stood 
west  of  the  present  cathedral,  perhaps  extend- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  GalUee  porch.  'This  theory 
would,  he  suggested,  partially  explain  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  refectory,  chapter- 
house, and  other  conventual  buildings.  The 
marked  features  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
copied  in  the  neighbouring  churches  in  a  very 
notable  degree.  The  spire  of  lead,  with  octa- 
gonal turrets,  formerly  upon  the  west  tower, 
had  its  counterpart  at  Sutton  St.  Mary.  The 
north  position  for  Lady  chapel  was  followed 
at  Castle  Acre,  Thetford,  Bromholme,  and  other 
parts  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  west  tower  and 
central  octagonal  lantern  were  imitated  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  andWymondham;  Eamsey  exhi- 
bited a  like  disposition  of  towers,  which  was  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  original  suggestion. 

The  members  then  made  the  tour  of  the 
catliedral — a  progress  pleasantly  broken  mid- 
way by  luncheon  at  an  hotel.  In  the  choir 
Mr.  Brock  drew  attention  to  the  series  of 
canopied  stalls,  of  which  the  upper  ones  were 
of  Walsingham's  time,  and  the  others  by  Sir 
Gilber'  Scott.  The  fronts  of  all  contain  panels, 
containing  some  well-executed  modern  wood- 
carving,  the  work  of  a  Belgian.  The  stalls  were 
originally  placed  under  the  octagon,  but  in  tlie 
last  century  the  architect,  Essex,  removed 
them,  needlessly  disturbing  the  monuments  in 
the  process.  Most  of  these  h.ave  been  recently 
replaced.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  described  the 
tombs  and  effigies  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  others, 
the  most  interesting  being  the  Norman  slab 
of  marble  now  laid  in  the  south  aisle,  showing 
an  angel  bearing  a  soul  to  Heaven.  The  angel's 
wings  and  representations  of  mouldings  fill  up 
the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  monument.  The 
chantry  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  choir  are 
very  interesting  dated  examples  of  the  transi- 
tion from  florid  Tudor  to  Renaissance.  That 
of  Bishop  West  (dated  1500)  on  the  north  side 
has  the  ceiling  richly  groined  and  the  walls 
almost  hidden  by  exuberant  tabernacle  work. 
The  chantry  has  been  restored,  and  now  blazed 
with  colour  in  roof,  windows,  and  pavement. 


The  south  chapel,  Alcock's,  is  in  better  taste, 
though  33  years  later,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  examples  of  "  impure  Tudor." 
The  ceiling  is  coffered  and  divided  into  lozenge 
panels ;    these   are  filled   up    with    cherubim, 
arabesques,  torches,  and  similar  Classic  details. 
The  walls  are  panelled,  many  of  the  mouldings 
being    distinctively    English      Perpendicular. 
Traces  of  the  original  colour  can  be  detected. 
The  reredos,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  GUbert 
Scott,  met  with  general  approbation  as  appro- 
priate in  style  and  character  to  its  position.     It 
is  of  alabaster,  with  a  free  use  of  crystals,  gild- 
ing, and  statuary,  and  is  treated  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular   style.      The    same   praise    cannot    be 
bestowed  upon  the  modern  chancel  aisle  screens, 
the   ironwork   on   which    is  worked    into    too 
realistic  a  representation  of  natural  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  is  withal  coloured  to  increase   the 
supposed   resemblance.     A  bold  conventional 
treatment  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  material 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  here  put.     Part  of  the 
south  transept  is  walled  off  as  a  library,  which 
contains  about  4,500  volumes,  chiefly  theological 
of  the  last  century.    The  nave  ceiling  has  been 
adorned  with  paintings  in  compartments,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Le  Strange  and  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
emblematic    of    Our  Lord's  life,  and  is   very 
effective  in  appearance,  although  the  tone  of 
colour  is  perhaps  a  little  too  light.   The  lantern 
ribs  and  vaulting  webs  are  lavishly  treated,  and 
although  here  the  colours    are  somewhat  too 
bright  tlie  general  effect  of  the  scheme  is  very 
rich  and  impressive.     The  Lady  chapel,  used 
since  the  Reformation  as  a  parochial  church, 
received  the  attention  its  elegance  and  lightness 
of  character  merit.   The  walls  are  panelled  and 
arcaded  throughout,  a  series  of  rich  ogee  and 
crocketed  and  cupped    canopies   overlianging 
the  continuous  stone  seat.   The  roof  is  of  lierne 
construction,  and  adds  greatly  to  tlie  beauty  of 
the  handsome  chapel.     The  interior  is  as  yet 
unrestored,    except  that  thirteen  years  since 
open  seats  were  substituted  for   high  pews. 
Each  of  the  hundreds  of  statuettes  which  crowd 
the  canopied  work  has,  with  one  exception, lost  its 
head  ;  the  cuspings  and  finals  are  broken  away, 
the  vault  and  walls  show  traces  of  faint  colour- 
ing, and  the  windows  are  nearly  all  filled  with 
modern  plain  white  glass.     Mr.  Brock  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  pointed  out  the  architectural  features 
of  this  superb  room,  and  Mr.  Blasbill  remarked 
on  the  practice  during  the  thirteenth  century 
of  erecting  large  chapels  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  rendering  them  accessible  to  the  general 
congregation.     Archdeacon  Emery  drew  aside 
the  modern  frontal  cloth  (worked  by  the  sisters 
of  Clewer),  and  asked  advice  as  to  the  desir- 
ability or  otherwise  of  restoring  the  rich  arcade 
at  the  east  end ;  the  general  advice  was  against 
the  proposal  to  repair  and  retouch  the  colouring 
on  this  work.     S  ime  discus.=iion  arose  as  to  the 
date  of  this  work,  the  weight  of  opinion  being 
that  it  was  carried  out  contempor.aneously  with 
the  larger  and  less  ornate  arcading  in  the  rest 
of  the  chapel.     After  luncheon  the  exterior  of 
the  cathedral  was  glanced  at.    The  south-west 
transept,  with  its  twin  octagonal  turrets,  was 
was  seen  to  be  leaning  seriously  outwards,  and 
the     windows     and     voussoirs     are    splitting, 
threatening  a  similar  disaster   to  that   which 
had  long  since  befallen  the  corresponding  wing 
on  the  north.     The  great  tower  is  trussed  to- 
gether with  an  elaborate  system  of  ironwork, 
and  yet  needs  careful  watching.     Progress  is 
being  made  with  the  completion  of  the  masonry 
on  the  octagon.     Crocketed  Perpendicular  but- 
tresses have  been  added  to  all   but  three  but- 
tress-heads, and  the  intending  parapet  is  being 
finished  with  a  low  screen  of  pierced  and  flow- 
ing pattern.  Returning  to  the  nave  Archdeacon 
Emery   acted  as   guide,  and  showed   coloured 
sketches  depicting  an  imaginary  restoration  of 
the  Norman  west  front  and  of  the  Lady  chapel 
scheme  of  colouring,  prepared  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  and  said  that  a 
new   roof    painting,    by   Mr.   Gambier    Parry, 
would  be  unveiled  in  a  few  weeks,  the  subjects 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  chapel  being 
dedicated  to  that  saint.     Outside  the  south  of 
nave  remains  of  the  north  cloisters'  walk.  Tran- 
sitional and  Decorated  work  was  seen,  and  also 
the  priests'  door,  having  an  elaborate  tympa- 
num.  and  representing  spirits  weighed  in  the 
balance  by  our  Lord,  and  enriched  mouldings. 
The  doorway  has  been  claimed  as  Saxon,  but 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Brock  and  others  as  of 
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about  1170,  set  into  a  wall  30  yeai-R  anfprior  in 
date.  At  the  ea^tero  end  of  navo  are  still 
more  interestinsf  monks'  doorways,  both  ex- 
ternal, the  one  opening  into  nave,  the  other 
into  tlie  transept.  Both  are  fnvvrmentary,  and 
are  adorned  with  fine  arabesque  ornament.  In 
each  case  there  is  above  key-stone  a  female 
head  projectini^  above  weneml  surface.  The 
east  door  was  walled  up  by  Walsinicham  in  his 
efforts  to  stren^'thcn  the  central  octagon  at  its 
weakest  point,  a  Inittress  of  1  Mb  century  chiv- 
racter  being  built  thronsjh  the  arch.  This 
eastern  doorw.ay  is  of  the  earliest  type  of  Nor- 
man, beinsr  treated  with  the  star  pattern,  and 
was  only  discovered  five  or  six  years  a-jo  during 
the  replastering  of  the  wall.  From  hence  the 
party  proceeded  to  view  the  conventual  build- 
ings, all  on  south  side  of  cathedral,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  identification  of  tliese  gave 
rise  to  frequent  discussions.  The  infirmary  is, 
as  at  Peterborough  (where  the  remains  occupy 
a  precisely  similar  position  to  these),  partly 
bxxUt  up  into  canonical  residences  ;  the  arcades 
have  columns  circular  and  octagonal,  set  on 
edge  in  nlternation — an  arrangement  Mr.  Brock 
showed  also  followed  in  the  bases  of  the  west 
transept.  The  columns  and  arcades  arc  about 
the  date  llllO,  but  have  been  shamefully 
mauled  by  former  canons  in  residence.  The 
14th  century  ^uest-hall  now  forms  the  basement 
of  the  grammar  school,  but  the  location  was 
disputed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  and  others,  who  also 
doubted  the  received  plotting  of  the  foraier 
chapter-house  in  the  dean's  garden,  on  south 
of  cathedral  nave.  Mr.  Emery  said  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  wished  advice  on  this  point,  as 
they  were  desirous  of  building  a  chapter-house. 
Visits  to  Prior  Crawden's  chapel,  now  that  of 
the  grammar  school,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Walsingham's  work,  not  at  the  moment  in  the 
cleanliest  or  best  repaired  condition  ;  to  the 
ancient  porter's  lodge,  with  its  wide  4-centred 
gateway  and  the  chamlier  above,  alternately 
used  as  a.  looze  and  prison,  and  now  as  the 
school  day-rooms,  concluded  an  instructive  day 
at  Ely.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  from  the 
archdeacon  that  the  grammar  school  governors 
are  about  to  erect  new  and  suitable  premises 
opposite  the  buildings  they  now  occupy  :  school- 
boys are  not  the  most  discreet  custodians  of 
valuable  specimens  of  monastic  buildings. 

After  the  return  to  Wisbech  the  excellent 
permanent  town  museum  in  the  Crescent  was 
examined.  It  contains  a  good  collection  of 
early  pottery  and  flint  weapons  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  geological  and  ornitho- 
logical collections,  seals,  and  coins.  Among  the 
special  exhibits  were  the  objects  recently  found 
at  Leverington  and  'Walsoken.  The  Castle  site 
and  the  vaults  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  town 
were  also  seen. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber;  the  Mayor  of  Wisbech  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Roman  Eoads  in  Cambridgeshire  " — a  subject 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  map,  on  which 
was  delineated  the  Roman  military  roads 
through  England,  mentioned  in  the"  Itinerary" 
of  Antoninus.  The  stations  can  be  traced  by 
the  names  still  clinging  to  the  sites,  and  by  the 
numerous  remains  found  at  intervals  all  alono- 
the  roads.  The  old  sea-walls,  with  their  system 
of  dykes  and  d'ains.  were  referred  to,  and  also 
the  forts  by  which  these  drainage  works  were 
defended.  The  various  roads  "  between  East 
Anglia  and  the  North  of  England  and  those 
causeways  across  the  Fens  were  also  alluded  to. 
A  warm  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  identification  of  the 
stations  was  impugned  and  well  defended. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Peckoter  followed  with  a 
paper  upon  "  The  Tumuli  of  the  Fen  District," 
in  which  he  described  the  singular  mounds  upon 
the  higher  parts  of  the  district.  These  had 
been    the    subject    of    wonder    for    the    past 

thousands  years — since  the  days  of  Guthlac 

but  had  only  recently  been  examined.  In  those 
just  opened  at  Leverington  nothing  of  great 
interest  has  been  discovered,  the  "finds'con- 
sisting  of  broken  pottery  and  bones.  The 
tumuli  could  be  divided  into  throe  classes,  the 
burial  mounds  often  arranged  in  pairs — those 
on  which  crosses  were  sub.-iequently  erected, 
and  those  on  the  Roman  roads. 

"  Wisbech  Castle "  wag  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dambaen.    The  title 


had  been  applied  to  three  or  four  entirely  dis- 
tinct buildings — Norman,  Tudor,  and  Renais- 
sance. The  Norman  structure  was  probably 
preceded  by  an  entrenched  camp  of  turf  and 
stones,  but  the  absence  of  notice  of  the 
castle  in  Domesday  Book  agreed  with  the 
tradition  that  the  regular  fortress  was 
erected  in  the  last  year  of  William  I.  The 
castle  was  placed  close  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Ouse  and  Nene,  and  their  ancient 
estuary ;  in  a  good  position  strategically,  but 
dangerously  near  the  sea,  and  by  which  it  was 
partly  destroyed  in  1236.  It  was  soon  repaired 
in  ragstone,  when  it  was  entirely  moated  with 
a  drawbridge.  An  enlarged  copy  of  tlie  seal  of 
one  of  the  governors.  Sir  John  de  Colville,  in 
1110,  was  exhibited  and  shows  an  ordinary  Plan- 
taganet  fortress,  with  barbican  closed  by  port- 
cullis, with  flanking  loop-holed  towers,  and 
tower  behind,  and  it  was  suggested  this 
afforded  a  general  idea  of  the  castle.  The 
chief  interest  in  this  building  is  John's  visit 
the  day  before  his  attempt  to  ford  the  Wash, 
just  below  the  town,  Ojt.  12th,  1216.  The 
castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely  in  the  14th  century,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
palace  and  prison.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Morton  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign.  A  plan 
of  the  castle,  still  showing  the  surrounding 
moat,  was  exhibited.  Of  the  earlier  buildings 
only  a  few  fragments  of  masonry  have  been 
discovered.  Outside  the  moat  three  dwellings 
in  York-street  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
"  Mote  Hall."  The  castle  was  again  destroyed 
in  the  17th  century  by  Cromwell,  and  on  the 
site  a  house  was  built  by  Lord  Secretary 
Thurlow,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  re- 
peated at  Longthorpe  Hall,  Peterborough,  at 
Coleshill  House,  Berks,  and  many  other  places. 
The  views  exhibited  showed  a  solid  quad- 
rangular two-storied  structure,  with  heavy  pro. 
jecting  porch  and  mullioned  windows,  besides 
a  turret  in  centre  of  the  building.  These 
premises  were  pulled  down  80  years  since  by  a 
local  builder,  Mr.  Jledworth,  who  erected  on  the 
site  the  Crescent,  leaving  only  the  piers  of  the 
old  gateways.  The  vaults  were  extensive,  and 
there  seems  some  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
they  communicated  with  other  and  very  exten- 
sive vaults  on  the  river  side — perhaps  as 
culverts.  Mr.  Dambarn's  conclusions  on  minor 
historical  events  were  sharply  sifted  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  ensued,  it  being  suggested  that 
the  representations  of  buildings  on  seals  were 
strictly  conventional,  and  not  worthy  of  notice, 
while  on  the  other  hand  instances  of  the  reli- 
ability of  some  specimens  were  adduced. 

WEDNESDAY. 
This  was  a  very  long  day  of  visits  to  the 
Marshland  churches,  the  small  market  town  of 
Swaffham,  and  the  castle  and  priory,  closing 
with  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  the  programme 
extending  over  a  period  of  15  hours.  Road  and 
rail  were  nearly  used  up  during  the  excursion. 
The  Marshland  is  a  perfectly  flat  tract  of  fertile 
land,  isolated  by  the  Ouse  and  Nene  rivers  and 
the  Wash  estuary ;  it  is  sprinkled  over  with 
handsome  churches,  containing  much  work  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  well  wrought  out, 
but  Flemish  in  tone.  These  churches  are  a 
world  too  large  for  the  present  population,  and, 
although  the  construction  is  substantial,  are 
much  in  need  of  repair.  The  carriages  for  some 
time  after  leaving  Wisbech  passed  along  the 
ancient  raised  causeway  defining  the  former 
boundary  of  the  Wash. 

vtalsoken  CHnECH 
Was  the  first  halting  place.  It  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Norfolk. 
The  long  line  of  embattled  and  pinnacled 
clerestory  over  the  nave  and  the  lead-covered 
chantries  and  chancel  harmonise  with  the  tower, 
which  has  upon  it  on  the  lower  stages  arcading 
of  Early  English  character,  and  above  this  a 
later  story,  finished  with  octagonal  tur- 
rets and  parapets,  and  inclosing  the  base 
of  a  rather  heavy  stone  spire.  Within, 
the  rich  Norman  arcade  rests  upon  columns 
alternately  round  and  octangular,  and  above 
is  a  very  fine  Perpendicular  roof.  Its 
hammer-beam  principals  are  supported  by 
canopied  statues,  with  figures  of  angels  at  the 
springings.  Over  the  tower-arch  is  a  large 
rudely-carved  wooden  figure  of  a  crowned  king, 
with  orb  in  hand,  and  on  either  side  old  paint- 


ings of  '•  The  Judgment  of  Sclotnon "  and 
"  The  Nativity."  In  the  church,  Mr.  Heock 
delivered  an  address,  pointing  out  the  in- 
fluence of  Ely  upon  the  tower  and  nave  arcades. 
The  roof  was,  he  said,  of  extreme  beauty,  but 
much  needed  attention.  It  was  substituted  for 
a  high-pitched  roof  entirely  in  the  15th  century. 
The  cutting  into  the  Norman  piers  of  chancel- 
aroh  for  the  rood  stairs  was  quite  apparent, 
and  also  those  in  tho  faces  in  which  the  loft 
itself  was  fitted.  In  the  chancel  were  a  series 
of  nine  retriniuied  stalls,  proVialjly  used  by  the 
guild,  of  which  the  seal,  dati'd  1450,  still  exists. 
A  fragment  of  carving  built  up  into  the  north 
aisle  wall  was  examined  in  sUa,  and  wa-s  pro- 
nounced to  contain  an  enshrined  heart,  and  Mr. 
Bloxam  suggested  that  if  removed,  relics  might 
be  found  behind.  It  was  found  that  the  old 
rood  loft — a  work  of  great  beauty — had  been 
bodily  removed,  and  now  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  south  chantry. 

WEST  WALTON  CHCECH. 

This  noble  edifice,  chiefly  built  in  the  middle 
and  purest  period  of  English  architecture,  and 
completed  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  is  in  a, 
dilapidated  condition,  and  needs  speedy  repair, 
even  more  than  that  seen  just  previously.  The 
discoloured  whitewaiih,  the  plaster  flaking  from 
the  walls,  the  p.ainted  wooden  shafts  by  which 
defective  Piirbeck  shafts  have  been  re- 
placed, and  from  the  bare  expanse  of  un- 
even brick  paving  to  the  clumsy  repairs 
to  the  hammer-beam  roof — all  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  results  of  the  anti-restoration 
principle  in  practice.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  is  the  detached  tower*,  concerning 
which  Mr.  A.  Peckover  humorously  related 
the  Marshland  legend  that  it  was  removed  from 
the  west  end  by  four  evil  spirits  who  were, 
however,  umable  to  get  it  over  the  limits  of 
consecrated  ground.  The  insecurity  of  the 
foundations,  as  evidenced  by  the  huge  but- 
tresses planting  the  west  end,  suggests  a 
commonplace  explanation  of  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  this  feature.  The  west  entrance  is 
divided  by  a  Purbeck  column  as  at  the  sbghtly 
earlier  Cathedral  of  Ely.  The  front  has  a, 
lofty  cover,  opening  like  a  triptych,  covered 
in  ornament  of  a  debased  Gothic  character.  In 
the  north  aisle — a  bad  rebuilding  of  the  18th 
century — are  the  fragments  of  the  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  the  eucharistic  robes  of  about 
1240.  These  pieces  are  laid  with  the  head 
turned  the  wrong  way  (westwards)  on  an  altar 
slab.  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  that  no  efforts 
were  made  by  those  who  put  up  the  present 
hammer-beam  roof  to  fit  it  to  the  walls.  Some 
of  the  beams  fall  partly  above  window  spaces, 
others  do  not  even  touch  the  walls.  This  roof 
is  falling  into  a  condition  that  will  give  great 
trouble  when  the  time  comes  for  repair,  for  the 
arcades  are  forced  out  of  the  level,  especially  on 
the  north  side. 

WALPOLE    ST.    PETEE, 

One  of  the  latest  Gothic  churches  in  Norfolk, 
detained  the  members  some  time.  It  has  much 
panelled  sculpture  upon  the  tower  and  cleres- 
tory, and  the  south  porch  is  of  the  county 
type  of  Perpendicular.  It  has  niches  in  para- 
pets, and  a  parvise  chamber,  beneath  which  is 
a  groined  roof,  rich  in  carved  bosses.  The  two 
western  bays  of  nave  are  shut  off  to  serve  as 
a  vestibule  by  a  large  and  heavy  screen.  This 
obstruction  was  put  up  in  1S2S,  and  is  solid 
below,  with  open  balustrades  aljove,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  four-post  bedstead  of  our  grand- 
fathers. The  font  has  a  cover  still  larger  than 
that  at  West  Walton ;  it  is  dated  1627,  and  is 
of  four  stages,  pierced  with  early  Jacobean 
carving.  The  church  contains  much  elaborate 
carving  in  canopied  niches  and  stalls  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Between  each  of  the 
chancel  windows  is  a  recess  for  a  saint.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rood  screen  stiU  remains,  and 
upon  it  are  painted  quaint  representations  of 
St.  James  of  Compostella  and  other  saints. 
The  east  end  of  chancel  has  considerable  dignity 
imparted  to  it  by  being  raised  by  half-a-dozen 
steps.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  to  avoid 
deviating  the  public  footpath,  which  still  runs 
in  a  groined  passage  beneath.  Mr.  Brock  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  three  churches  just 
visited  formed  a  consecutive  series — Walsoken 


•  Illustrated  in   the  Bcildino  News,  Dec.  31,  1&75, 
Vol.XXIX.,  P.74S. 
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chiefly  Transitional  Norman,  Walton  Late 
Decorated,  and  Walpole  partly  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  added  that  the  prefix  "  Wal " 
referred  to  the  great  Dyke,  and  was  always  ap- 
plied by  the  Saxons  to  a  Eoman  camp.  The 
north  door  was  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Peckover 
directed  attention  to  a  small  stone  figure,  said 
to  be  Eoman,  found  near  the  sea-bank,  and 
now  used  like  a  caryatide  at  the  south-east 
corner ;  identified  with  Huckathrift,  a  giant,  to 
whom  many  wonders  are  locally  assigned.  It 
was  identified  as  mediteval,  and  not  Eoman. 

TEERINGTON    BT.    CLEMENT. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Marsh- 
land, and  has  short  transepts,  lantern  at  cross- 
ing, chancel,  and  aisled  naves.  The  chancel  is 
at  present  under  restoration  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peter- 
borough, the  contractor ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  work  some  interesting  fragments,  including 
a  piece  of  early  interlaced  moulding,  have  been 
discovered.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  and  its  harmonious  propor- 
tions and  good  workmanship  deserved  more 
attention  than  could  be  bestowed  on  them. 

From  King's  Lynn  the  members  went  by  rail 
past  the  mediajval  towers  of  Middleton  to  the 
low  chalk  hill  on  which  is  built  the  market 
town  of 

SWAFFHAM. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swaffham  Crown,  a 
hasty  visit  was  paid  to  the  fine  parish  church, 
rebuilt  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  arcades,  on  well-clustered  columns,  sepa- 
rate from  the  lofty  nave  two  spacioiis  aisles, 
and  abundant  light  is  poured  down  from  large 
aisle  windows  and  clerestories.  The  chancel 
and  transepts  are  short  and  shallow.  The  nave 
roof  is  one  of  unusual  grandeur  even  in  Nor- 
folk— a  high-pitched  hammer-beam  roof — and 
has  tiers  of  angels  with  widespread  wings 
supporting  the  principals,  and  on  the  corbel 
table  are  carved  other  angels.  The  chief 
external  feature  is  a  high  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  modern  lantern  spire. 


CASTLE  ACRE  CASTLE  AND  PEIORT. 

Carriages  were  then  taken  to  the  village  of 
Castle  Acre.     The  castle  itself  was  the  first 
point  of  attraction.     It  consists  of  a  series  of 
massive    walls   of   rubble  masonry,   faced    in 
places  with  dressed  Barnack  stone.  This  stone- 
work is  disposed  in  irregular  weed-o'ergrown 
circles  upon  and  around  a  number  of  earth- 
works.     The  principal   of  this   is   a  conical 
mound  of  great  height,  and  the  shell  of  a  round 
keep  crosses  this,  so  as  to  inclose  the  highest 
point  of  the  hillock.  The  architectural  features 
have  been  in  great  part  quarried  out  by  the 
villagers.     The  members  seated  themselves  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  castle  walls,  on  the  great 
mound,  while  Mr.  Brock  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  not  only  traced  the  origin  of  the  castle  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  argued 
the  larger  question  as  to  how  far  the  Saxons  used 
stone  for  defensive  purposes.    The  castle,  he 
said,  was  built  by  William  de  Warrenne.    The 
whole  village  of  Castle  Acre  was  inclosed  by  a 
quadrangular  space  ;  but  it  was  known  to  be  a 
Eoman  camp  from  its  position  on  the  Peddar's 
Way,    running   north   to    the  coast  at  Bran- 
caster,  and  from  the  coins  and  pottery  found 
herein  by    Mr.  Harrop,  the   county  historian. 
Within  this  camp  again  was  a  smaller  inclo- 
sure  containing  mounds,  and  the  circular  and 
ballium  shell  walls  of  a  castle.     This  was  doubt- 
less that  built  by  Warrenne,  although  the  plan 
deviated  from  the  usual  one.     The  mounds  were 
much  earlier,  perhaps  British,  and  he  believed 
the  Saxons  fortified  the  great  one  with  a  pali- 
sade of  wood  and  stonework,  and  a  ditch.  From 
analogy  and  comparison  with  the  very  nume- 
rous mounds  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Brock  argued  that  these  high  spots  were  seized 
upon  by  the  Saxons,  and  rendered  strongholds, 
and  Lewes  was  specially  cited,  from  its   con- 
nection with  Castle  Acre,  through  the  common 
owner.  Earl  Warrenne.  It  was  shown  that  these 
mounds  are  very  abundant,  and  that  where  the 
Normans  acquired  the  country  they  also  secured 
these,  and  erected  on  them  castles,  planning 
the  outline  of  the  keep  so  as  to  fit  the  mound. 
The  square-towered  Norman  fortresses,  such  as 
London,  Dover,  Scarborough,  and  others  were 
built  on  new  sites,  no  mound  or  natural  advan- 
tage existing. 


After  seeing   the  Perpendicular  Gatehouse 
spanning  the  village  street,  the  members  passed 
into  the  Priory  grounds  through  a  second  gate, 
also  of  flint,  with  brick  dressings,  and  on  the 
outer  side  shields  of  arms  still  almost  as  perfect 
as   when   cut.     The   priory    is    now    almost  a 
wreck,  the  west  front,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful   specimens   in    England    of  Late   Norman 
work,    being    the    chief     feature     remaining. 
This  is  lofty,  and  flanked  by  two  fragments 
of    towers,    in    each   ef    which    are,    on   the 
upper    stage,    two    lancet    windows.      These 
are    evidently  original,   and  afford  very   early 
examples  of  the  introduction  of  this  form  of 
arch.     The   great   portal  is  inclosed  by  many 
different  bands  of  mouldings,  all  very  sharp  in 
outline,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  covered  with 
interwoven  blind  arcading  of  singular  purity. 
The  centre  of  the  front  has  been  taken  down  to 
allow    of    the    insertion    of    a    Perpendicular 
window,  which  in  its  turn  has  also  disappeared, 
except  fragments  of  the  cusping  and  muUions 
in  the  head.     Opposite  this  beautiful  ruin  Mr. 
Brock  read  another  exhaustive  paper,  in  which 
he  traced  the  history  of  this  priory  of  the  order 
of   Cluny  from  its  foundation   by  William  de 
Warrenne,  and  building  in  1134-48,  to  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution,  when  the  number  of  brethren 
had    dwindled    from    36   to   10.      Mr.    Brock 
described  the  building,  pointed  out  the  massive 
construction  of  the  walling  of  concrete  and  small 
stones  fused  with  the  beautiful  Barnack  stone. 
Nave,    aisles,  and  transepts  could  be  clearly 
seen,   and    the   great   circular  pillar,   with   a 
twisted  band  and    chamfered   cap,  might   be 
regarded  as  a  general  type  of    those  of    the 
arcade.    The  east  end  could  not  be  made  out 
on  the  ground,  but  he  conjectured  that  it  was 
not  square,  as  generally  supposed,  but  that  it 
terminated  in  a  chevret  of   chapels,  like  the 
mother  abbey  at  Cluny,  and  that  at  Lewes  and 
elsewhere.     If  the  coble  owner  of  the  site  (Earl 
Leicester)    were    to   excavate    the    area   now 
covered  with  earth  and  vegetation,  to  the  depth 
of  from   2ft.  to  6ft.,  he  believed  valuable  dis- 
coveries  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  Cluniac 
houses  would  be  made.  The  original  pavement 
had  been  come  upon  several  times  in  the  course 
of  excavations,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  Lord 
Leicester  would  undertake  the  work.     At  the 
close  of  the  address  Messrs.  <}.  E.  Wright  and 
W.  Morgan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brock,  and  also  a  resolution  requesting  Lord 
Leicester,  in  the  name  of  the  association,  to 
carry    out     a    similar     good    work     to     that 
undertaken     by  the  Earl  of    Dungannon  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn,  at  Cymmer  and  Valle  Crucis 
Abbeys.  Mr.  Bloxam  afterwards  conducted  the 
members  over  the  conventual  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  abbey.     In  the  evening,  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Wisbech,  papers  were  read 


STEEET  LIGHTING  BY  ELECTEICITT. 

THE  Vestry  of   Chelsea  having  sent   their 
surveyor  (Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton)  to  Paris  to 
inspect  the  system  now  being  tried  there  for 
employing  the  electric  light  in  lieu  of  gas  for 
street  lighting,  he  reports  that  the  distance 
between   the   lamps  in    Chelsea    being    much 
greater  than  in  Paris,  and  there  being  only  one 
lamp  upon  each  column,  greatly  increases  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  systems.     The  present 
cost  of  a  gas  lamp  in  Chelsea,  burning  3,850 
hours  per  annum,  is  JE3  (Js.  7d. ;  therefore  the 
expense  of  the  40  in  Sloane-street,  is  8^d.  per 
hour.      To  adopt  the  electric  light  for  Sloane- 
street  would  necessitate  two  electric  stations, 
and  32   electric  lights,  the  total  expense  of 
which  would   be  .£3,200,  and  the  hourly  cost 
would  be  IBs.  for  3,250  hours  per  annum.     To 
light  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  which  is  about 
1,530    yards    long,    and    has    109    gas-lamps 
(including  those  on  the  river  wall  belonging  to 
the    Metropolitan    Board    of  Works),    would 
require  a  first  outlay  of  £4,800,  for  forty-eight 
lights   of   3,850   hours    per   annum,    with   an 
hourly  cost  of  .£1  43.      The  present  cost  of  the 
gas-lamps  is  2s.   IJd.  per  hour  for  3,850  hours 
per  annum.      Mr.  Stayton  has  arrived  at  the 
following    conclusions  : — "  That    the    present 
arrangements  for  electric  lighting  are  unsuit- 
able for  long  distances  (in  this  I  am  supported 
by  the  city  engineer  of  Paris),  especially  in 
London,  where  the  lamps  are  so  much  farther 
apart  than  in  Paris.      The  close  proximity  of 
the  electric  stations   is   a  great  drawback  to 
the  system,  and  their  establishment  in  business 
streets   would  be    a    matter    of    considerable 
difficulty.    These  are  the  disadvantages  of  the 
system.     The  following  are  the  advantages  : — 
About  one  and  a  half  hour's  daily  consumption 
is  saved  in  consequence  of  instantaneous  light- 
ing  and    extinguishing,    the  light  is   vastly 
superior  to  gas,  and  is  not  injurious  ;  there  is 
an  absence  of  noxious  smells  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  combustion  ;  the  heat  in  a  room, 
so  often  unbearable  in  the  case   of  gas,  is 
scarcely  felt,  the  most  delicate  colours  are 
preserved,  air  is  not  consumed,   as  in  the  case 
of  gas  ;   there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  explo- 
sion, and,  although  the  light  is  so  powerful  in 
the  streets,  no  accidents  to  horses  have  occurred. 
After    a    careful    consideration  of  the   whole 
question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  present  the 
electric  light  is  not  suitable  for  street  lighting 
in  the  metropolis  ;   that  it  is  suitable  and  can 
be  used  with  splendid  effect  in  large  squares 
and    places,    such    as    Trafalgar-square   and 
Parliament-square;  but,  although  in  each  of 
these  places  at  the  present  time  the  lamps  are 
numerous,  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  gas. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  so  soon  as  the  modifi- 
cations alluded  to  can  be  effected  (particularly 


on  "  The  Drainage  of  the  Fen  Lands  in  Medice-    ^g  i^  ti,e  electric  current  being  carried  to   a 


val  Times,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  C.E. ; 
and  "  The  Life  of  St.  Guthlac  from  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,"  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.E.S.L. 

THUESDAT. 
Yesterday  morning  the  members  proceeded 
by  rail  to  King's  Lynn,  where  they  were 
received  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation.  Having  inspected  the  silver 
regalia,  the  long  series  of  charters,  and  other 
MSS.  belonging  to  this  ancient  borough  and 
port,  a  perambulation  of  the  town  was  made — 
the  great  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Nicholas,  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  steeple 
of  Grey  Friars  priory,  the  old  town  walls  and 
south  gate,  and  other  medieval  buildings  being 
viewed.  After  luncheon  the  party  were  con- 
veyed in  carriages  to  the  Norman  stronghold  of 
Castle  Eising,  and  after  a  very  brief  stay  there 
to  Sandringham  Church  and  the  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  returning  to  Wis- 
bech in  time  for  an  evening  meeting.  We 
must  reserve  our  detailed  description  of  this 
day's  proceedings  until  next  week. 

The  programme  for  to-day  (Friday)  includes 
visits  to  Thorney  Abbey,  Crowland  Abbey  and 
triangular  bridge,  and  Spalding  Church  and 
Priory.  That  for  Saturday,  a  visit  to  the  great 
Norman  church  of  Castor  by  Peterborough, 
and  to  the  town  of  Stamford,  returning  to 
Wisbech  in  time  for  a  closing  meeting  at  the 
CouncU  Chamber.  Monday  and  Tuesday  will  be 
spent  at  Cambridge  in  visits  to  the  churches, 
colleges,  and  old  houses  of  the  University  town. 
We  shall  continue  our  special  report  next  week. 


much  greater  distance,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost),  the  electric  light  will  very  soon  supersede 
gas  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  attendant 
advantages  being  so  great." 


CHIPS. 

A  memorial  window  recently  placed  in  a  Tyneside 
church  has  been  the  cause  of  a  little  amusement  to 
the  confrregation.  Owinf;  to  a  technical  diifienlty 
connected  with  the  inteiior  of  the  boildiog,  the 
inscription  is  made  to  read  right  across  the  window, 
somewhat  as  follows  : — "  And  seeing  the  multitudes. 

He  went  up  into  a  mountain,  in  memory  of  ;, 

who  died  August  20, 1874,  and  when  he  was  set  His 
disciples  came  unto  bim." 

Poring  the  holding  of  the  ensuing  Church 
Congress  in  Sheffield  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical 
art  will  be  held  in  the  Skating  Eink,  Glosaep-road, 
which  the  committee  have  let  to  Mr.  John  Bray, 
who  was  the  manager  of  a  similar  exhibition  at 
Ci-oydon  last  year.  There  will  also  be  a  loan  depart- 
ment, and  Jlr.  Charles  Hadfield,  architect ;  Mr. 
LoHgden,  Pbcenix  Foundry,  Scotland-street;  Mr. 
Joseph  Binney,  Bank-street;  and  Mr.  J.  Hardy, 
9,  Norfolk-row,  will  be  glad  to  receire  works  of 
ecclesiastical  art  for  this  department. 

Wesley  Chapel,  Whitby,  has  undergone  a  complete 
restoration.  Wesley  chapel  was  opened  in  1788  by 
John  Wesley,  only  three  years  before  his  death.  Mr. 
W.  Falkinbridge  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Winterburn  and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 

The  Boys'  Home,  Ipswich,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day last.  The  building,  which  will  accommodate  200 
children,  and  has  been  added  to  at  a  cost  of 
d£5,000,  is  of  red  brick  and  of  plain  design.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Brigbtwen  Binyon,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Robert  Girlmg,  of  Ipswich. 
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More    than    Fifty    Thousand    Replies   and 

I/ett*n-i  on  iwH"^"*"  «'  Unt^erxal  Intarest  li(i7«  ni)pa*rH.l  during 
tho  la«  ton  v*.*r«  Ui  t*i6  BNOLISII  MKOHANIU  AKD  WORLD 
OP  SCIRNCB.  nioBt  nf  (h«fB  fron  lh«>  peu»  of  ih«  leadi; 
SolentifloAnd   r«obnlMl  AathrTlUet  of  Uie  day.     Tb< 


wi-lnklea  embraoUit;  almo«t  uT«r  j  snbjvok  on  wkivli  tt  !■  poMll)i4* 
t'f  dealra  !nformAtl*n'h&Te  aUo  ai>)iAar«d  durlnc  fetiu  •atrie  period. 
Tha  c«r]li.-«t  and  most  nccurate    InformaMon  raspAoM  "  ~     ~' 


for  all  advertlBi 


.  the 


ibor 


TO  CORRESPONDKNTB, 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselTes  reiponsiblo  for  the  opinioiui  of 
our  oorxaspondrnts.  The  Editor  rc^pootfuUj  raqnoflte 
that  All  oouiniuniofttioBs  sboiild  he  drawn  up  aa  briefly 
as  possible,  &9  there  are  many  olalBiaats  upou  tho  space 
allotted  to  correspond  en  re.] 
All  letters   should  be  add^Med   to  thfl   HDITOR.   31, 

TAVISTOCK-STUKET,  COVENT-GARUEN,  W.U. 
To  Our  Reapfus.— We  sliall  fool  ohli^M  to  any  of  onr 

waders  who  will  favour  ii3   witU   brief  notes  of  works 

gontemplated  or  in  projrro^s  in  the  provinces. 
Chequea  and  Pmt-offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

J.  PAS3M0RF.  Kl>WARDS. 

ADVEllTJSEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  oharire  for  iidvertiepmonts  is  6d.  per  line  of  eifrht 
word.-*  (the  first  lino  oountiofjaa  two).  No  advorti^emfint 
inserted  for  les-i  than  half-»-orown.  Special  terms  for 
seriea  of  more  than  six  insertions  oan  bo  aaoertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Pago  Advortisempnts  and  Panwraph  Advertise* 
inenta  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  Ss. 

Advertisements  for  tho  current  week  most  roach  the 
offioo  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Inolading  two  half-yearly  double  nambers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £\  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium.  £1  6s.  Gd.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {viA 
Southampton),  £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  ZeaLind,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
6ootia,  or  Natal,  £1  69.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  It  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being'  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Rbcktvep.— W.  M.  B.— H.  and  B.— R.  M.  and  Co.— 
S.  L.  B.— T.  D.— S.  and  S.— S.  and  Co.— B,  and  T.— 
L.  and  N.— G.  W.  R.  Co.— T.  S.  C— C.  C.  H.— R.  D. 
and  Co. 

ScBSCRiBER.  (Try  some  of  the  firmswhoae  advts.  appear 
in  this  journal.)— W.  P.  G.  and  N.  Tawtonian.  (Join 
the  Architectural  Association  and  attend  its  classes.) — 
G.  Briwie.  (You will  find  a  list  in  the  Directory  ;  there 
are  more  than  one  in  your  district.)  — Surveyor. 
(Write  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.G.) 

DKAWIN03  IlECEivEr.— W.  R.  Best.— H.  F.  B.  and 
E.  I.  B.— J.  F.  S.— H.  P.  and  G.  B.  B.— J.  W.  S.— 
A.  B.  P.— John  Carver.- W.  Wood  Bethell. 

OcR  Commonplace  Column.— Received  :  J.  A.  (Please 
write  your  notes  in  future  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.) 


the  wood  casing,  wo  felt  that  the  proper  eourso 
wa.g  to  repair  tho  stone.  In  all  works  of 
restoration  great  discrimination  is  required, 
to  preserve  only  that  which  is  worth  preserv- 
in;^;  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  we  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  that  has 
been  done  to  the  inside  and  out. 

We  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  west  door  of  the  nuns'  choir, 
which  is  doomed  again  to  be  immured  in  brick- 
work if  funds  are  not  forthcoming  for  its 
reinstatement. — We  are,  &c., 

Wadmoeb  and  Baker, 


CoiTtsponlrmct 


ON  SKETCHING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  Nbws. 
SiE, — We  believe  we  shall  only  be  represent- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  number  of 
architectural  students  in  expressing  the  plea- 
sure with  which  we  noticed  Mr.W.  R.  Lethaby 's 
suggestion  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst. 
We  have  repeatedly  erperienced  similar  annoy- 
ance and  disa^ipointment  in  our  sketching 
tours,  and  we  believe  that  were  students  fur- 
nished with  some  such  credentials  from  the 
Institute  or  the  Architectural  Association  they 
would  not  only  obviate  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, but  also  the  great  waste  of  time  in  obtain- 
ing orders  from  the  responsible  quarters.  May 
we  also  indulge  in  the  hope  that  by  some  inter. 
national  agreement  between  the  principal  art 
institutes  such  facilities  may  be  extended  to 
the  Continent  ? — We  are,  &c., 

W.  H.  Seth  Smith. 

J.  C.  P.  HiGGS. 

Eamsgate.  Aug.  19, 1878. 


BODMIN  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice,  I  send 
you  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Western  Daily  News,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  the  same  and  this  letter  in  your 
next  issue.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  advertisement  was  inserted  to 
mislead  intending  competitors,  for  if  they  had 
not  contemplated  changing  the  fire-engine 
station  from  Fore-street,  they  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  matter  in  their  advertisement  to 
architects.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  another  of 
the  great  injustices  perpetrated  on  our  profes. 
sion  by  Local  Boards  and  others,  as  it  seems 
quite  clear  the  thing  was  cut  and  dried  before 
it  appeared  to  the  general  public,  also  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  expended.  The  conditions  and 
advertisement  state  that  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  not  to  exceed  £2,500,  and  they 
on  the  face  of  this  accept  a  design  for  £3,000. 
Do  you  call  this  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
petitors and  myself?  When  I  competed,  at 
much  trouble  and  expense,  I  thought  I  was 
dealing  with  a  board  of  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  would  treat  the  matter  with  fair  and 
proper  consideration. — I  am,  itc, 

Edward  Clark,  Architect. 

61,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

To  Architects — Municipal  Buildings,  Botlmia. 
— The  Town  Council  of  Bodmin  invite  Plans  and 
Specifications  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making 
Additions  to  the  existing  Corn  Market  and  Adjoin- 
ing Premises  on  Mount  Folly,  and  providing  Muni- 
cipal Offices  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
town  of  Bodmin,  comprising  a  Public  Hall  capable 
of  containing  1,200  persons  (with  fire  engine-rooms, 
&c.,  under),  a  Council  Chamber,  Committee-rooms, 
Town  Clerk's  Offices,  and  lavatories,  &c.,  &o.  Tbe 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  and  additions,  including 
excavations  and  approaches,  not  to  exceed  £2,500. 
A  premium  of  £25  will  be  paid  to  the  architect  whose 
plan  is  accepted,  such  sum  to  merge  in  the  amount  of 
his  remuneration  in  respect  of  the  work  if  carried 
out  under  his  supervision.  For  further  particulars 
applicatioQ  must  be  made  to  the  undersigned,  to 
whom  the  plane,  &c.,  should  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
12th  March,  1878,  sealed  up  and  marked  "  Municipal 
Buildings,"  and  bearing  some  motto  or  device,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  stating  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  tendering. — Preston  Wallis, 
Town  Clerk.  Bated  Town  Clerk's  Offices,  Bodmin, 
29th  January,  1878. 


ST.  HELEN'S,  BISHOPSGATE. 
Sir, — Some  regret  has  been  expressed  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  at  the  removal  of  the 
canopy  over  the  west  door  of  the  nave  of  this 
church.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  so 
decayed  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  retention, 
and,  as  the  original  stonework  remained  under 


Sir, — Both  "  An  Outsider  "  and  "  Another 
Compotitor"  seem  entirely  to  ignore  the  first 
advertisement,  which  distinctly  states  that  an 
engine-room  w.as  to  be  provided  under  hall,  and 
the  lithographed  particulars  were  issued  as 
addenda  to  the  first  advertisement. 

The  justices'  retiring-room  in  accepted  plan 
is  not  one  such  as  is  asked  for  by  conditions. 
I  thank  "  An  Outsider  "  for  his  advice  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  better,  before  rushing  into  print 
about  what  he  owns  does  not  concern  him,  for 
him  to  stick  to  his  diction.ary,  as  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  my  letter  of  protest  is  in  any  way 
entering  into  a  controversy.  No  one  has  done 
more  than  you  to  try  and  put  competitions  on 
a  better  footing.  But  after  the  letter  of 
"  Another  Competitor,"  approving  as  he  does  of 
the  successful  competitor's  conduct,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  hopeless. — I  am,  &c.,  A  Competitor. 
[This  controversy  ends  here. — Ed.] 


Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  the  newly-.appointcd 
architect  to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  prepared  plans 
some  few  years  ago  for  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
fine  old  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury.  The 
restoration  of  the  chancel  has  already  been  carried 
out,  and  tbe  new  pulpit  designed  by  him  was  erected 
last  year.  The  restoration  committee  have  under 
consideration  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  Jlr. 
Street,  it  is  understood,  advises  tbe  roof  being  made 
safe  and  the  walls  being  cleaned  before  other  matters  , 
are  proceeded  with.  j 
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Milton,  Devonshire. — The  new  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  just  (August 
12)  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  situated 
amidst  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  Devon. 
It  consi-sts  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  south 
porch,  and,  although  not  large,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  wants  of  the  pl.ace.  It  is  built  of  local 
walling  stone,  with  IJath  and  Ham  Hill  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  pitch 
pine.  'The  nave  is  furnished  with  stairs.  The 
stalls  are  of  oak,  and  so  is  the  jhanctl  screen. 
The  font  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  is  copied  from 
an  ancient  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stalls  are  carved,  and  bear  armorial  bearings 
— the  Norris  crest  and  that  of  the  Croftons, 
with  their  motto:  "  Dat  Deum  incrementum." 
The  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  has  sacred 
monograms,  emblems,  conspicuously  I.  S.  upon 
its  cants.  The  east  window  has  three  lights, 
and  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Four- 
acre  and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 
'The  subjects  represent  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord, 
and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  and  SS.  CJerma- 
nus  and  Lupus  preaching  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar.  The  south  aisle,  2  light  windows, 
has  also  painted  glass,  representing  the  lily  and 
the  rose,  by  the  same  artist.  Over  the  entrance 
porch  is  a  carved  tympanum,  emblematic  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  fittings  upon  the  altar 
table  are  very  rich,  and  the  lectern  is  of  polished 
brass.  Over  the  vestry  door  is  a  picture  in 
needlework  by  Miss  Meadows — subject,  the 
Annunciation.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  :— Nave,  37ft.  Gin.  x  20ft. ;  chancel,  20ft. 
X  15ft.;  vestry,  12ft.  x  lift.  The  work  haa 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blowey,  builder,  of 
Buckland  Monachorum,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,600.  The  whole  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dt'nce  of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  architect,  of 
Dix's  Fields,  Exeter. 

Newnham  Paddox. — On  Monday  week  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  Eoman  Catholic 
chapel  at  this  place  was  laid.  For  a  consider- 
able time  past  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions have  been  going  on  to  Lord  Denbigh's 
house.  A  new  east  wing  has  been  added,  iu 
which  are  situated  the  private  apartments.  The 
front  is  now  in  process  of  being  recased,  and 
massive  towers  are  being  erected  at  the  south- 
east and  south-west  corners.  In  the  centre  of 
the  front  there  will  be  a  new  loggia,  surmounted 
by  a  tower  of  considerable  height  for  observa- 
tion. The  bricks  have  all  been  manufactured 
on  his  lordship's  estate,  and  the  dressings  are 
of  Bath  stone.  The  chapel,  whieh  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  will  accommodate  about  220  persons. 
The  architect  for  the  whole  place  is  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  of  London,  and  the  work  has  been  so 
far  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Bromwich,  of 
Rugby,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Allen,  clerk  of  the  works. 

"WATEK  SUPPLY  AISTDSAMITAHY 
MATTEB8. 

Water  from  the  Lower  Greensand. — A 
boring  for  water,  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
miralty authorities  by  Messrs  Docwra  and  Son,  at 
her  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Chatham,  has  just  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  in  circumstances  of 
considerable  scientific  interest.  The  object  was  to 
reach  the  lower  greensand,  as  advised  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  the  director-general  of  the  geological 
survey,  who,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  by  the 
Admiralty  a  year  ago,  strongly  recommended  that  the 
boring,  which  was  then  in  the  chalk,  and  yielded 
only  brackish  water,  should  be  carrioil  down  through 
tbe  gault,  with  the  expectation  that  the  lower  green- 
sand  would  thus  be  reached,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  obtained.  The  boring  having  been 
continued  accordingly,  thelower  gieensand  has  been 
reached  at  a  depthof  903lt.  from  the  surface,  and  the 
water  has  risen  so  as  to  overflow  tbe  top  of  the  well. 
Some  years  back  Messrs.  Dowcra  and  Son  tapped 
the  lower  greensand  at  Chatham,  but  as  the  boring 
was  very  small  it  was  continually  choked  by  the 
s.and.  'The  subject  is  interesting  geologically,  and 
will  also  be  viewed  iu  relation  to  the  w.ater  supply  of 
tho  metropolis.  A  well  at  Loughton,  in  Epping 
Forest,  has  also  yielded  an  ample  supply  of  water 
from  the  lower  greensand  at  a  depth  of  1,092ft.,  the 
locality  being  about  four  miles  south-east  of 
Waltbam. 
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QUESTIONS. 
[54S2.] — tibrary. — Will  some  reader  kindly  in- 
form me  the  way  of  petting  at  the  correct  siza  of  a 
library  to  holu,  say.  400  volnmo?  ?    I  believe  it  is  bv 
the  cube  or  superficial  tables  ;  if  so,  how  ? — TouKG 

AltCHITECT. 

[54S3.] — Copies  of  Plans,  &c. — A  house  has  been 
completed  from  my  plans  and  specifications,  T  apply 
to  thp  contractor  for  tfa-^  copies  of  the  plane,  details, 
specifications,  &c.,  which  I  furnished  him  with,  and 
he  refuses  to  i?ive  them  np.  Can  any  reader  eay 
what's  to  be  donp?  To  me  the  matter  i a  unprece- 
dented.—ilAi  den  City. 

[54S4.]— Discharge  of  Sewer-— How  can  I  pet 
the  top  and  bottom  velocity,  and  the  quantity  dis- 
chargred,  other  t  jan  by  aleebrs  ?  Suppose  a  sewer 
ISin.  diameter  is  laid,  with  a  fall  of  1ft.  in  oOGft., 
when  running  half  and  three-parts  full. — J.  H. 
'  [5485.] — Mrs.  Siddons'  Portrait. — Could  any 
reader  inform  me  of  the  ralne  of  an  engravin?.  by 
Haward,  of  Sir  Joshna  E-eynolds.  "Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse  ?'*  I  have  heard  it  is  very 
▼alnable,  but  am  anxious  to  know  its  true  worth. — 
E.  F.  D. 

[5486.]  —  Hemoving  Wew  Appearance  of 
Stone. — T  am  completing-  anew  stone  residence  and 
other  buildings,  and  there  is  a  material  prepared  for 
the  walls  to  take  off  the  new  appearance  of  the 
stone,  &c.  How  can  I  prepare  or  apply  it  r — C.  F. 
Tatlor. 

[5487.]— Far^y  "Wall.— Can  T  make  use  of  the 
wall  of  an  acjoinin?  house,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
build  another  ;  and,  if  ro,  what  thickness  ehould  it 
be  ?  The  wall  is  finishe4  with  a  pampet  at  top.  and 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  new  house  will  be. — 
C.  F.  M.        

REPLIES. 

[5461.1 — Stamped  Agreements. — "G.  H."  is 
wrong  in  his  reply  as  to  the  above.  Every  plan  and 
document  referred  to,  or  being  part  of  an  agree- 
ment, must  be  stamped.  I  know  the  practice 
"G.  H."  names,  of  merely  referring  to  a  plan  and 
no  tin  sr  it  by  nnmb<»r  or  letter,  is  common  enough. 
but  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  law.  One  stamp  will 
cover  a  number  of  documents,  such  as  plans  and 
specifications,  and  aereements.  but  in  snch  case  they 
mnst  be  bound  up  together  at  time  of  execution, 
not  lumped  tog'ether  afterwards.  The  safest  plan 
to  adopt  is  to  forward  all  documents  after  signature 
to  the  stamp-office  within  the  proper  time  for  stamp- 
ing. In  complicated  matters  it  is  really  the  only 
saJfe  course  to  adopt  ;  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  validity 
of  stamping  the  presumption  is  always  against  the 
documents,  and  they  seldom  stand.  Xote  a  case 
the  other  day  where  a  number  of  contractors  signed 
across  a  single  stamp  for  same  contract ;  it  was  held 
to  be  invalid.  If  such  deed,  however,  had  been 
merely  sent  to  the  stamping-office  after  the  different 
ugnatnres  were  affiled,  only  one  stamp  would  be 
required. — B. 

[5463.]— Light.— Will  "  Surveyor  "  further  oblig-e 
me  by  giving  some  definite  legal  authorities  in  addi- 
tion to  his  answer  about  light  ? — Architect. 

[5471.]— Ventilation  and  Hollow  Wails.— Let 
every  room  have  an  opening  or  openings  into  the 
hoUow  of  the  wall.  These  may  be  about  breathing 
level,  or  near  the  3oor,  and  be  fitted  with  "hit  and 
miss,"  or  other  kind  of  regulating  valve.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  few  air-bricks  into  the  hollow  should 
be  inserted  below  in  the  outer  wall.  As  regards 
drawing  off  the  fonl  air  vertical  tubes  shonld  be  in- 
troduced, communicating  with  top  of  each  room  by  a 
Talve,  and  be  made  to  pass  near  a  smoke  flue,  or  be 
carried  up  independently.  Nothing  else  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  current  of  air  through  the  room. — G. 

[5471.] — Ventilating  a  Boom. — Make  the  fresh- 
air  inlet  at  the  floor  level  ;  if  at  more  than  one 
point,  the  supply  will  be  distributed.  If  possible, 
carrj*  the  supply-pipe  behind  the  fireplace,  so  that 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  may  in  cold  weather  be 
warmed  before  it  enters  the  room.  The  outlet  for 
the  fonl  air  make  on  the  oppo5ite_5ide  of  the 
(or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable 


[5174.]— Tiles. — Tiles  of  any  size  up  to  Oin.  square 
can  be  made  in  any  pattern  or  colour  suitable  for  the 
spandrels  over  window-heads  or  for  strinc-courses, 
&c.  Similar  tiles  have  recently  been  made  for  an 
architect  by  us,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  forward  a 
sample  tile  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same ;  or 
si-Tiilar  tiles  could  be  seen  at  these  works,  or  London 
'office.  2-i.  Featherstone-bnildinors,  Holbom.  Tiles, 
|in.  thick,  price  not  more  than  lOd.  per  foot  super.^ 
<^4KTEE  AND  Co.,  Eucaustic  Tile  Works,  Poole, 
Dorset. 

[5477,1 — Timber. — Botanically  pine  and  fir  bplonfr 
to  different  gptiera,  the  former  being  called  Pinifs. 
and  the  latter  J. ?>iVs,  although  timber  merchants  and 
others,  who  are  ignorant  of  botany,  confonnd  the 
two.  The  wood  called  Baltic  fir  is  the  Pinus  Sylves- 
tris,  also  known  in  the  trade  as  red  wood,  and  some- 
times Memel  fir,  Dantzic  fir,  &c.,  from  the  port  of 
shipment.  Th**  deals  from  this  timber  are  called 
yellow  deals.  Yellow  pine  belongs  to  another  species 
— viz.,  the  Pinus  Strobns  of  America,  but  known 
ther*»  as  white  pine.  Baltic  white  wood  belongs  to 
the  fir  proper — viz-,  the  Abies  Excelsa.  and  is  known 
by  various  names  in  this  country,  snch  as  white  deal, 
Baltic  spruce,  &c.  E-?d  pine  is  an  American  timber. 
botanically  known  as  the  Finns  Eubra.  but,  accord. 
ingto  Hurst,  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  Finns  Syl- 
vestris.  Spruce  timber  is  inferior  to  the  so-called 
fir  or  pine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best — 
the  American  or  Baltic  spruce — as  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  both  come  to  the  English  market.  A 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  Laslett's  book  on  "  Timber  and  Timber  Trees." 
and  in  Hurst's  and  Tredgold's  "  Carpentry."  Both 
writers  are,  I  believe,  in  the  Government  service. 
and  may  be  relied  on.  A  very  concise  description  of 
the  most  important  timbers  used  in  building  is  civen 
in  patre  32.5  of  the  last  edition  of  Hurst's  "  Hand- 
book."— J.  3. 

[5177.]— Timber.— The  terms  "  pine  "  and  '*  fir  " 
are  frequently  applied  to  the  same  timber  amoncr  the 
trade.  The  pin-  s  and  fir?  belong  to  distinct  genera 
— namely.  Pinus  and  Ahies.  The  term  Baltic  fir  is 
used  for  the  red  timber  from  the  various  ports  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Red  pine  and  yellow  pine  (Finns  Rubra 
and  Finns  Mitis)  are  grown  in  North  Amt^rica,  and 
are  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  terms 
red  and  yellow  are  often  nsed  intprchang^'ably, 
though  they  are  different  kinds.  White  pine  is 
known  in  England  as  yellow.  I  believe  white  deal, 
or  white  fir,  is  imported  chiefly  as  deals  and  battens. 
European  spruce  is  the  same  wood  as  that  known  as 
white  wood.  I  think  I  have  answered  most  of 
"  "Wood's  "  queries — some  I  cannot  definitely  reply 
to.  As  he  sayj*  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
terms  Baltic  white  and  red  wood,  which  it  would  be 
a  great  assistance  to  the  student  to  clear  away,  I 
have  felt  considerable  doubt  about  some  of  the 
terms,  and  only  experience  can  solve  the  difficulty. 
Swedish  timber  is  not  quite  so  durable  as  Hussian  or 
Prussian. — Student. 

[54S0  ]— Sketching  Tour. — Supposing  yon  have 
seen  St.  Saviour's,  South  wark,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. SmithSeld  <fec..  and  other  places  in  London, 
then  proceed  to  Eltham  (old  palace),  on  to  Green- 
hithe  (for  stone  church),  Milton  (church),  Bochester 
(castle  and  cathedral),  Maidstone  (Leeds  Cnstle), 
Tehtham  Moat  House.  Sevenoaks  (Knowle  House), 
Canter>>nrv,  Crovdon  (church  and  palace),  Bedding- 
ton.  Except  Canterbury  this  circuit  comprises 
places  all  within  about  30  miles  of  London. — Carl 

BUDiiE. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
The  Emplotmext  of  Children'  ix  Brick- 
fields.— At  the  Sitticgboume  Petty  Sessions  on 
Monday,  Mr.  (xeorge  Lee,  brick  manufacturer, 
Milton,  was  sommoned  by  Mr.  Bedgravp.  sub- 
inspector  under  the  Factory  Acts  for  this  district, 
for  employing  a  child  in  his  brickfield,  and  failingr 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  attendance  at  school. 
Defendant,  who  admitted  the  offence,  was  fined  40s. 
— Another  case  of  a  similar  character  against  Mr. 
Lee  was  withdrawn,  on  his  paying  the  costs- — 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Benjamin  Barley,  brick  manu- 
facturer?. Sittingbonrne,  wtre  also  summoned  for 
emplojine  in    the    manufacture   of  bricks    a    girl 

''ri!t*^^t  ^\ZJ^*^    named"  Mary  Ann  Young,  under  the  age  of  16  years, 
irv  an  Arnott  s    r^v-  ii.  i-  -i  j 

ug  with  the  valve  -^^'^  ^  ®^  '^^  ^  rather  peculiar  one,  as  it  appeared 
^Tidly'  b^nced'^orir  maTbe'  fixed  on  the  ^^f  'J^^  ?'\7\^^  '\  ^^.  ^t^^^^'^^^  ^^^  •'!\f"*?"?t** 
chimnev-breast).  If  possible,  construct  a  shaft  of  J^^o  the  brickfield  clard-st-.nely.  and  without  the 
any  material  in  the  wail-space  from  the  ventilating  knowledge  of  the  defendants.  Mr.  Eed^rave  found 
exit  or  exhaust  to  the  root  ridge,  protected  at  the  ■  "^r  at  work  in  the  bnck-mahing  shed,  and  there 
top  from  down-draughts.  Each  individual  requires  ^■'^  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  others  thereto 
10  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute.  The  total  ■  hide  her.  Under  the  circnmstances  the  bench  fined 
area  of  all  the  inlet  pipes  must  be  about  one-tenth    Messrs.  Burley  ^1  and  costs. 

more  than  that  of  the  exhaust   ventilator.     The  . 

latter,  made  with  an  area  of  1  square  fo9t,  will  dis-  STAINED  GLASS, 

charge  116  cubic  feet  or  foul  air  per  minute  when  rr^     -r-.    i  ^-^^^ 

the  vertical  distance  from  the  inlet  level  to  the  top  Petston.— The  Fisher  memorial  window  in  the 
of  the  exhaust  shaft  is  )Dft.,  and  the  difference  west  end  of  St.  James's  Church,  Pre=ton-lane,  was 
between  tsmperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  |  uncovered  on  Saturday  evening.  It  is  the  work  of 
external  air  5°  P.,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  If  fur-  I  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  was 
ther  particulars  are  desired,  they  sk^  be  given. —  '  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  of 
Thompsox  Bell.  I  Preston.     The  subjects^are  from  the  life  of  David, 

[5473.]— TUe  Koofs.— A  solution  of  corrosive  !  the  central  figure  showing  the  Psalmist  with  his 
Eunlimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  has  been  recom-  harp  :  in  the  one  side  light  are  depicted  David  and 
mended,  ^oz.  former  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  green  Jonathan,  with  a  boy  in  the  background  carrying 
vegetation  complained  of  is  more  prolific  in  some  arrows,  and  in  the  other  the  last  interview  between 
localities  than  others,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  |  David  and  Jonathan, — A  new  chancel  is  about  to  be 
simpler  remedy.— G.  H.  added  to  this  church  at  a  cost  of  .£2,000, 


CHIPS. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion have  determined  to  award  bronze  medals  to 
students  who  obtain  a  first-class  in  honours  in  any 
subject  of  science  at  the  May  examinatiocs. 

Prof.  Kerr  is  the  author  of  a  n^^w  work  abont  to  be 
published,  entitled  *'  Model  Plans  and  Country 
Houses.'*  This  is  by  no  means  a  now  subject  with 
the  Professor. 

At  the  fii'st  statato'y  meeting  of  creditors  of  John 
Oliver,  of  86,  Culd  Harbciur-laHe,  CAmVerwell, 
builder,  the  receiver  and  manager's  statement  of 
affair  showed  liabilities  owins  to  unsecured  creditora, 
.£12,694  43.  lOd.  ;  debts  fully  sec-irtd,  ^20,500 ; 
and  assets,  .£11,817  63.  Id.  The  meeting  resolved  to 
accept  a  composition  of  3?.  4d.  in  the  poucd,  payable 
by  tbree  instalments — viz.,  Is.  in  a  month  from 
registration,  la.  in  3  months,  and  Is.  4d.  in  6 
moQths. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  wtre  laid  at  Withrrtsea,  East  Hiding,  on 
Monday  week.  Mr.  W.  H.  Freeman  is  the  architect, 
of  the  new  b  ilding,  which  will  seat  4-50  persons  on 
floDF  area  and  end  gallery,  and  is  Bomane=que  in 
style. 

St.  Pdul'sChurch,  Clacton-on  Sea,  was  conaecrattd 
on  Thursday  neek. 

On  Sunday  services  were  held  at  Ferrybridge  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chaoel.  It  will  accommodate  250 
worshippers,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
j£550.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  ston**  dress- 
ings. The  contractor  entrusted  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  of  Castleford. 

On  Tuesday  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Joseph,  was  consecrated  at  Mae<»brook,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinnerley,  Shropshire.  ]Mr.  Havcocfc,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  the  archit*>ct,  and  Mr.  Tates,  of 
Shiffnal,  the  contractor.  The  total  co-*t  of  the 
church,  which  will  accommodate  about  150  persons, 
was  a  little  over  .£1,900. 

The  Town  Council  of  Beverley  have  adopted  a 
report  from  a  committee,  stating  that  it  is  expedient 
to  appoint  a  borough  surveyor  who  shall  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  three 
months*  notice  be  given  accordingly  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  to  terminate  the  present  arrangement. 
The  salary  to  be  offered  for  the  entire  servicea  of  the 
new  surveyor  is  ^£140  a  jear. 

Important  works  of  alteration  and  enlargement 
are  aboat  to  be  carried  out  at  Berechurch-hiU,  near 
Colchester,  recently  purchased  bv  Mr.  Octavioa 
Coope,  M.P.  The  architect  is  Jlr.  Eme^^t  L«*,  from 
whose  designs  was  rebuilt,  also  at  Mr.  Coope'3 
expense,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  WhitechapeL 

New  Co-operative  Stores  and  Public  Hall  are 
being  erected  at  Horbnry.  The  stores  will  cover  an 
area  of  about  3,5t>3  superficial  feet,  a^'d  the  total 
cost  will  be  about  =£4,000.  The  ?ty!e  is  Gothic.  The 
design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bichardson, 
architect,  of  Wakefield. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Susses  Archflnological 
Society  was  held  en  Thursday  in  la^t  week.  A  Urge 
party  proceeded  by  rail  from  Hastings,  and  after 
visiting  Icklesham  and  Udimere  churches  proceeded 
to  Breed  Church,  a  place  about  4  miles  from 
"Winchelsea.  In  the  dining-room  of  Breed-place  a 
series  of  papers  were  read  upon  Cambor  Caetle,  Bye 
Town,  and  the  antiquities  o£  Breed-place. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Doncaster,  on  Tuesday  week,  before  Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith,  C  E.,  inspector,  as  to  an  application  for 
sanction  to  borrow  an  additional  .£70,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  waterworks  at  Kavenfield, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Brundell,  C.E., 
engineer  for  the  scheme,  explained  the  plans,  and 
said  that  =£30,000  had  alrerdy  been  expended  by  the 
Corporation. 

The  work  of  converting  into  a  pleasure  ground  for 
the  people  the  late  neglected  arid  unsightly  church- 
vard  attached  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington  Causeway  (now  removed),  was  com- 
menced a  few  weeks  ago.  Several  monuments 
surrounded  by  iron  raiHngs  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  original  places,  and  others  which 
have  fallen  into  decay  are  being  renovated.  The 
grounds  are  ornamented  by  a  lofty  clock  tower, 
erected  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Falconer  and  which 
is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Sasen  church 
mentioned  in  "Domesday  Book"  in  connection 
with  Walworth. 

On  Wednesday  the  Eomford  Board  of  Health  dis- 
cn^sed  the  respective  merits  of  gas  aad  oil  for  light- 
ing the  pnb.ic  lamps  of  the  town.  Both  systems 
have  been  tr.ed.  Last  year  the  saving  through  using 
oil  was  .£125,  bat  this  year  less  w.ll  be  required  for 
plant,  &c,,  and  oil  is  2d.  per  gallon  cheaper,  sd  that 
a  probable  saving  of  ^200  is  estimated.  It  was 
agreed  to  continue  lighting  with  oil,  and  the  tender 
of  the  gas  company  was  rejected. 

The  Oldbury  Local  Board  on  Wednesday  decided 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Eeed  and  Jeavons  for 
the  construction,  of  sewage  outfall  works,  at  a  cost 
of  .£4,638  12s. 
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A  criLDEE  named  Willsiner,  at  Leyton,  was 
recently  tinfj  for  infrinsjing  the  bjclaws  in 
connection  with  tlie  erection  of  seven  shops  and 
houses  in  the  Tark-road  in  tlmt  village.  Ho 
had  been  previously  warned  by  the  Local  Board 
that  the  wretched  conatruction  of  the  buildings 
would  necessitate  their  demolition,  but  he 
seems  to  have  set  all  authority  at  defiance,  and 
hastened  the  completion  of  the  work.  L.ast 
week  he  was  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  and  in  default  of  any  satisfactory 
explanation  or  assurances  on  his  part,  the  board 
very  properly  ordered  the  instant  demolition  of 
the  whole  of  the  buildings.  On  Saturday 
accordingly,  the  houses,  which  are  declared  to 
•  be  "  the  most  disgraceful  set  of  buildings  ever 
put  up  in  the  parish,"  there  being,  to  all 
appearance,  "  not  a  single  whole  brick  in  the 
front,  and  walls,"  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  job  altogether  being  accomplished  in  less 
than  half  a  day. 

It  seemq  probable  that  the  old  system  of 
glazing  with  putty,  so  far  as  roofs  are  concerned, 
will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have, 
during  the  past  two  months,  noticed  two  very 
good  systems  of  glazing  and  roofing,  which  are 
being  largely  adopted  with  good  results,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  another  method  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object,  patented  by 
Messrs.  Shelley  and  Co.,  of  Swansea,  which 
has  many  good  points  about  it.  The  advan. 
tages  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  are 
manifold.  The  cost  saved  in  materials  and 
labour  is  considerable,  and  the  neat  finish  of 
the  work  when  completed,  and  the  protection 
afforded  to  all  perishable  materials  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  roof,  leave  nothing  to  bo 
desired.  The  system  is  applicable  to  almost  all 
angles  of  roofs,  and  is  also  equally  effective  in 
vertical  positions. 

Me.  J.iMES  LovEGEOVE,  C.E.,  the  cliief  sur- 
veyor to  the  Hackney  Board,  has  published  a 
voluminous  report  on  the  progress  made  in  his 
district  during  the  financial  year  ending  Lady- 
day,  1S78.  We  gather  from  this  report  that 
there  are  now  upwards  of  77  miles  of  highways 
under  the  board,  against  30}  miles  in  1856,  and 
that  many  miles  of  roadway  have  been  paved 
to  the  full  or  part  width  with  granite  pitching, 
and  that  nearly  50  miles  have  been  repaired 
with  ballast  or  flints.  The  surveyor  describes 
the  raUonale  of  road  repair,  and  .shows  that  the 
mode  of  repair  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
traffic.  He  says  truly  "good  roadmakers  are 
impatient  if  the  stones  or  ballast  do  not  go 
down,  because  they  know  that  the  repair  is  in- 
eomplete,"  and  hence,  when  the  traffic  is  insuf- 
ficient to  crush  part  of  the  material,  or  bind  the 
new  material,  they  scatter  over  the  gravel  a 
quantity  of  gritty  road  sweepings,  to  help  to 
bind  it.  Mr.  Lovegrove  disapproves  of  this 
plan,  and  advocates  a  compact  and  hard  mate- 
nal,  the  use  of  a  coarse  or  angular  ballast,  such 
as  flints,  instead  of  fine  road  sweepings,  as 
being  less  liable  to  work  up  as  mud.  Steam 
rolling  13  recommended.    From  a  table  of  cost ' 


of  repairs  to  roads  by  steam  roller  it  appears 
that,  including  labour,  watering,  granite,  Ac, 
the  cost  varies  from  Ojd.  to  Is.  OJd.  per  yard 
superficial.  We  next  pass  on  to  the  heading 
"  Sewers,"  in  which  the  report  speaks  of  the 
recent  flood  Hackney  was  subjected  to  last 
April,  which  submerged  many  basements  .and 
roadways,  and  is  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
rapacity  of  the  Great  Northern  High-level 
Sewer.  The  report  shows  that  OJ  square  miles 
of  the  Great  Northern  High-level  area  have 
to  discharge  its  rainfall  through  Hackney, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  into  the  old  River  Fleet 
Valley,  and  that  no  storm  overflow  is  provided 
for,  and  it  suggests  then  ecessity  of  relief  to  pro- 
vent  the  flooding  of  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
area.  A  return  of  the  houses  drained  by  appli- 
cation  from  1S.5G  to  1878  shows  an  increase  on 
the  total  number  of  quite  50  per  cent,  during 
the  last  year.  We  find  also  various  roads  and 
streets  have  h.ad  their  footpaths  paved  by  the 
Limmer  Asphalte  Company,  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Steible,  and  by  the  Society  des  Asphaltes 
Franvaise,  guaranteed  for  periods  from  ten  to 
six  years.  Mr.  Lnvegrove's  report  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  progress  made  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  districts  of  the  metropolis. 


Messrs.  Macnaught,  Robertson  and  Co.,  | 
of  Bankend,  Southwark,  the  well-known  manu- 1 
facturers  of  iron  girders  and  other  constructive 
metal-work,  have  just  issued  another  catalogue  | 
of  their  manufactures  that  will  be  found"  of 
everyday  service  to  architects  and  engineers. 
An  alphabetical  index  is  given,  so  that  any 
class  of  goods  can  be  immediately  referred  to 
and  their  prices  found.  Thus  we  find  angle 
irons  of  all  sizes,  rails  of  iron  and  steel,  rivetted 
girders,  besides  the  weights  per  foot,  and  a 
table  of  safe  loads  in  tons  and  cwts.  of  rolled 
iron  joists.  Thus  we  find  a  rolled  iron  girder 
of  loin.  X  5in.  x  5in.,  20ft.  bearing,  can  safely 
carry  7  15-20  tons  distributed.  The  trade  list 
for  iron  tubes  and  gas  fittings  will  be  found  of 
constant  use,  as  will  also  the  lists  for  pulley 
blocks,  &c.  Messrs.  Macnaught,  Robertson, 
and  Co.,  also  manufacture  Harris's  wrought- 
iron  windows,  suitable  for  dome  and  roof 
lights,  warehouses,  and  factories.  The  sections 
of  the  rebated  casement  bars  appear  to  be  well 
contrived  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  wet.  These 
bars  and  frames  have  flanges  or  not  to  suit 
different  openings.  Ornamental  bosses  are  cast 
at  the  junctions  of  squares,  and  various  styles 
of  windows  are  kept  m  stock. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  roof,  and  ceiling,  continues.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
British  Archffiological  Association,  in  a  long 
letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday  last,  endorses  the 
protest  of  Lord  Carnarvon  on  behalf  of  the 
society  he  represents.  Mr.  Brock,  while  very 
anxious  to  preserve  the  ceiling,  which  he  scarcely 
need  have  informed  us  is  ancient,  considers  the 
roof  over  the  ceiling  a  secondary  matter,  and 
being  dilapidated  and  of  a  bad  form  should  be 
removed.  He  refers  to  the  necessity  of  covering 
such  a  flat  roof  with  lead,  the  use  of  which  pre'- 
vents  the  circulation  of  air,  but  not  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  and  accelerates  decay  from  the 


condensed  vapour  confined.  Mr.  Brock  suggests 
a  high  pitched  roof  as  the  best,  though  he  does 
not   suggest  the    form    of    construction   best 
adapted,  nor  prove  it  to  be  the  cheapest  form. 
As  to  covering  with  Coniston  slates  Mr.  Brock 
thinks  the  largo  mass  of  unpronounocd  colour 
will  not  harmonise  with  the  grey  .and  red  walls. 
He  advocates  something  deeper  and  warmer, 
and  thinks  Broseley  or  Staffordshire  tiles  would 
bo   more  in  keeping.     He  also  suggests  cross- 
boarding  above  the  fragile  work  of  the  ceiling, 
and  a  gable  of  timber  work  set  back  from  the 
west  otono  front,  and  well  leaded.     The  writer 
disagrees  with  the  anti.restorationists  in  this 
matter,  and  in  conclusion  adds  a  word  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  carved  pulpit,  and  says  he 
hopes  it  is  the  last  witness  in  any  church  of 
the  false  principle  of  church  restoration   wliich 
dem.ands  the  expulsion  from  its  place  of  every 
object  not  300  years  old  or  of  Gothic  style.  Mr. 
Edmund  Beckett  follows  with  another  letter,  in 
which     he    stigmatises     Archdeacon     Grant's 
"  parting   kick   at  the  contractor,  Mr.    Long- 
mire,"  as  discreditable  to  a  man  who  has  done 
so  much,  and  speaks  in  commendation  of  Mr. 
Longmire  for  honestly  saying  the  roof  was  too 
rotten  to  be  repaired.     Allusion  is  also  made  to 
the    archdeacon's    reflections   on    Sir   Gilbert 
Scott's  sons,  and  to  his  endeavour  to  eject  them 
for  another  architect  because  they  have  recom- 
mended a   high   roof.     Mr.   Owen    W.    Davis, 
canon   of    St.   Alban's,    and    secretary  of   the 
Archaeological  Society,  differs  from  Mr.  Evans, 
who  asserts  that  a  flat  external  roof  existed 
over  the  eastern  bays  of  nave,  and  he  asks  what 
became  of  the  roof  over  the  remaining  Early 
English  bays  of  Abbot  Trumpington  ?     He  fur- 
ther  says  :  "  If  Mr.  Evans's  arguments  that  the 
weatherings  on  the  tower  show  the  position  of 
the  Norman  roof  without  a  parapet,  and  with 
eaves  only,  is  good  for  anything,  it  must  show 
that  a  pointed  roof  did  not  co-exist  with  an 
Early  English  clerestory  and  parapet,  and  we 
should  thus  get  the  remarkable  antiquarian  fact 
that  a  Tudor  roof,  allowing  it  to  be  even  so  old, 
was  put  on  by  E.arly  English  architects  !"    Mr. 
Davis  presumes  Mr.  Evans  thinks  the   ancient 
builders  worked  with  moss  and  lichen  as  well  as 
flat  roofs. 


The  Rev.  C.  A.  Fowler  writes  from  Spires 
advising  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  visit  the 
cathedral.  Spires,  which  he  considers  a  suitable 
example  to  be  followed.  It  has  just*  been  re- 
stored and  polychromed,  and  d.^es  infinite  credit 
to  modern  German  art.  The  colouring  of  the 
magnificent  nave  is  kept  under,  and  almost  all 
the  colour  is  concentrated  on  the  dome  and 
choir,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  ex. 
quisite  mural  paintings  of  sacred  and  historical 
subjects  in  panels  over  the  arches  and  under 
the  clerestory  windows.  Mr.  Fowler  could  not 
detect  any  mosaic  work  except  in  the  various 
altars,  but  the  polychroming  of  the  whole  is  by 
far  the  best  which  he  has  seen  anywhere  in 
Europe.    Although  there  is  not  a  white  spot 


Our  personal  knowledge  is  not  recent  enourjh  to  con- 
tradict Mr.  Fowler,  but  we  fancy  hf;  U  mistaken  in  de- 
scribing the  cathedral  as  "just  restored  " 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL  _      _ 

TERRA-COTTA      MANUFACTURERS, 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  ^^*--Vgg^\\\-t^^the  London  a^^^^^  fo,  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 

mnrv  TTT  p=    -ptxtt/t  cT  ^r!  WORKMA^SHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS.  TILES,  &c.    which  are  hard  i.  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 
Estimates  on  application.  0£ke  on  the  Worlcs,  Keymer  Junction. 
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throughout  the  choir  yet  the  tones  are  so 
artistically  rendered  with  gold  groundwork  that 
it  presents  no  garish  effect — differing  in  this 
from  its  sister  cathedral  at  Worms,  of  the  same 
date,  and  probably  by  the  very  same  architect, 
where  the  colours  are  crude  and  badly  toned.  It 
is  singular  that  in  two  cathedrals  only  two  or 
three  hours  apart  the  modern  work  should  be 
so  good  in  the  one  and  so  execrable  in  the  other ; 
but  so  it  is.  With  regard  to  this  cathedral  of 
Spires,  Mr.  Fowler  says  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  most  creditable  to  the  architect,  the 
colouring  or  the  exquisite  designs  and  forms 
covering  walls  and  ceiling,  and  he  would  suggest 
by  all  means  a  visit  from  the  committee  before 
they  come  to  any  final  decision  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's. 

Last  week  the  Bideford  Fine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  was  opened.  The  exhibition 
generally  is  superior  to  that  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  exhibits  some  sculp- 
ture. For  the  articles  sent  in  for  competition 
the  committee  have  awarded  ten  silver  and 
twenty  bronze  medals,  besides  d£26  in  money 
prizes.  In  oil  paintings  the  silver  medal  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Cooke,  for  a  painting  of 
Clovelly  Harbour,  and  the  bronze  goes  to  Mrs. 
B.  Davie,  of  Bideford,  for  her  "  Killarney," 
with  certificates  of  merit  to  Mr.  Sheat,  of 
Exeter,  on  a  picture  of  Darkham,  on  the  Tor- 
ridge,  and  to  Alice  Horton  for  her  "  Fisher- 
man's Daughter."  In  water-colours  the  silver 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  K.  Babb,  for 
a  picture  on  the  coast  near  St.  Germans,  the 
second  prize  going  to  A.  W.  Perry,  for  a  picture 
of  flowers  from  nature,  and  certificates  to  F.  P. 
Hopkins  and  C.  Taylor.  A  sUver  medal  for 
etching  has  been  given  to  W.  Stratton,  a  lad  of 
fifteen.  In  the  Bideford  School  of  Art  compe- 
tition a  silver  medal  goes  to  A.  Callinson, 
bronze  medal  to  A.  How,  and  certificates  to  A. 
How,  C.  Veal,  and  E.  M.  Rude.  For  carving 
and  sculpture  a  silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hems  ;  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mears,  of  Exeter  (pupU.  of  Mr.  Hems) :  Mr. 
Bond,  Bideford,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Dunsford  ;  and 
certificate  to  T.  Lock.  The  architectural  bronze 
medal  goes  to  R.  Bryden,  and  the  photographic 
bronze  medal  to  Catford  and  Murphy.  For 
leather  work  J.  H.  Borne,  Bideford,  gets  a 
bronze  medal,  and  W.  Braund  a  certificate.  The 
exhibition  remains  open  until  the  31st  inst. 

The  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  was  opened 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  PavUIon  de  Flore 
at  the  Tuileries.  This  new  institution  is  for  the 
present  a  private  undertaking,  but  it  has  been 
called  into  existence  under  the  patronage  of  the 
French  Government  to  enable  France  to  keep 
pace  with  our  countries,  as,  for  instance,  with 
England,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  America,  in  the 
employment  of  every  possible  means  for  the 
development  and  progress  of  art  industry.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  deemed  necessary  to  create 
an  institution  similar  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  London,  and  to  imitate  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  its  direction,  not  only 
in  the  collection  of  models  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  paintings,  drawings,  fixed  and  move- 
able decorations,  furniture,  mosaics,  ceramics. 


glass,  clothing,  jewellery,  arms,  scholastic  in- 
struments, books,  &c.,  useful  for  the  instruction 
ef  artisans  and  others  engaged  in  the  study 
and  manufacture  of  articles  of  art  industry,  but 
also  in  adopting  the  English  system  of  sending 
the  cimfs  d'ceuvre  of  the  museum  into  the  pro- 
vinces, by  arranging  and  encouraging  numer- 
ous and  frequent  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country.  The  opening  of  this  new  institution 
was  limited  to  five  or  six  picture  galleries,  ex- 
hibiting numerous  admirable  works  of  the  old 
and  modern  schools  belonging  to  friends  of  the 
undertaking.  The  exhibition  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  given  encouragement  by  placing  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  association. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germanr), 

Ilffect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging^  ond 

50  jier  cent,  of  Fitel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Leads  Brickmaklng  Companr 

(Limited),  Armley,  Leede. 


HelliweU's  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  ontaide 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  ontaide 
painting  nanecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  oat  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 
'  The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  pntty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilatioQ  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  BniLDiNO  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighonse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  ot  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  audit  will,  in  oar 
opinion,  snpersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public" 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London. — [Advt.] 


TENDRRa. 

Bristol. — For  Board  Scbools  at  Crews  Hole  for  the  S  t. 
George's  School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colmau,  of  Brlsto  1, 
architect;  quantities  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  Bristol  :  — 

Walters,  E £998  10  0 

WUkins  and  HiU 968    0  0 

Price,  B 910    0  0 

WilkinB,  R.,  and  Sons 895    0  0 

Banner.  Wm 8.S4    0  0 

Crick,  John  877    0  0 

Hatherley,  E.  J 868    0  0 

CowlinandSon 850    0  0 

Forse  and  Ashley 827    0  0 

Veales,  Wm.  (accepted) 


729    0    0 


Bkemondset. — For  painting  and  decorating  offices  for 
Messrs.  Peek.  Frean,  and  Co.,  Drummoad-road.  Messrs. 
Snook  and  Stock,  surveyors  : — 

Arrowsmith  £798  10    0 

Homao  and  Son 678    0    0 

Pritchard 623    0    0 

Heebs         571    0    0 

Laohlan      535    0    0 

Greenwood 486    0    0 

Ejder  and  Sons  (accepted)      458    0    0 

Bristol. — For  additional  accommodation  for  200 
children  at  Ashton-eate  Board  Schools  for  the  Bristol 
School  Board.  Mr,  Stuart  Colman,  of  Bristol,  architect; 
quantities  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  Biistol ; — 

Veals,  W £795 

Hatherley,  E.  J 694 

Eiistabrook,  Wm 694, 

Wilkins,  R.,  and  Sons 658 

Beaven,  A.  J.  (accepted)         598 

Derby. — For  the  erection  of  stores,  st.ablinsj  and  shed- 
ding at  the  Central  Depot,  Ford-stveet,  Derby  (contract 
No.  1),  for  the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Clement  Duniscombe,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor  j  quantities 
supplied : — 

Bridgart,  B.  (accepted)        £5,183 

[Fittings  not  included.] 

Derby. — For  the  erection  ot  a  district  polioe-station, 

Bloomfield-street,  Derby,    for   the    Derby    Corporation. 

Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  O.E.,  Corporation  surveyor ; 

quantities  supplied : — 

Bromago,  F.  (accepted)        £1,470 

DucKPOOL  Bridge. — For  three  arches  of  brick  and 
stone,  for  the  Bardney,  &c.,  Drainage  Commissioners, 
over  their  main  drain  on  the  road  leading  from  Bucknall 
to  Stixwould,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Drawings  and 
quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Padley  and  Thropp,  civil 
engineers.  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Lincoln  :— 

Semper,  J £1,399  19    0 

Walter  and  Hensman ... 

Chapman,  T 

Binns,  F yyu    u    u 

Hatclifte  and  BeU       727    0    0 

East  Barnet. — For  road-making  and  surface  water 
drains  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their 
estate  at  East  Bamet.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mitchell,  surveyor  : 

Richardson        £1,400    0    0 

Keeble      l,3l>7    0    0 

Crockett 1,366    0    0 

Harris      1,355    0    0 

Killingback        1,270  16    0 

Pizzey      1,255    0    0 

Jackson  (accepted)      1,222    0    0 

Felstead  and  Rayne,  Essex.— For  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  each  village  for  the  School  Board  for  Fel- 
stead and  Kayne ; — 

Felstead.  Rayne. 

Cornwell,  W £2,070        ...     £l,&t3    0    0 

Smith,  J ...        1,695    0    0 

Gozzett,  H 1,772        ...        1,665    0    0 

Brown,  Jas 1,850        ...        1,625    0    0 

Parmenter,  S.  C.    ...    ...        1,611    0    0 

Poake,  Wm 1,635        ...        1,575    0    0 

Brock,  Jno ...        1,748  10    0 

Holland,  George     ...    1,848        ...  

[Mr.  Gozzett's  tender  accepted  for  Felstead,  and  Mr. 
Parmenter's  for  Rayne  school.] 

Uadley. — For  road  makintr,  sewers,  and  surface  water 
drains,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their 
e-itate  at  Hadley,  Herts.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mitchell,  sur- 
veyor:' 


i 


930    0    0 


Richardson 
Keeble  ... 
Crockett  ... 
Ha 


2,795 
2,679 
2,675 
2,570 
2,489 


Killingback        

Jackson 

Pizzey  (accepted)        

Nottingham. — For  new  buildings  and    .alteration    to 

premises.  Parliament-street,  Nottingham,  for  The  Guild 
Institute  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker, 
F.S.A.,  architect ; — 

Vickers       £824    0  0 

Lynam        768    8  0 

Fish 765    0  0 

Messam       721    0  0 

Underwood  717    0  0 

Bell  and  Son         705    0  0 

Jolley  680    0  0 

Stevenson 616    0  0 

BaUey  (accepted) 598    5  0 


ROOFING  FELTS.-F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  AND  OTHER  bHEATHING  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.    MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZING,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  i  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT    IRON    TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED   IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.    ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

PITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
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SOMERSET  HOUSE  &  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  DECORATION. 
FEW  wlio  pass  up  and  down  tlie  Strand 
or  enter  the  <juadninL,'lo  of  Somerset 
House  ever  cast  their  eyes  up(jn  the  uuiiiuc 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  triple  vestibule  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Just 
now  the  presence  of  a  scaffolding  for  stu- 
dents engaged  in  making  a  measured  draw- 
ing of  the  work  in  (piestion  has  suggested 
to  xis  a  comparison  of  eighteenth-century 
work  with  that  of  the  present  cycle.  Our 
progress  in  decorative  art  since  the  days  of 
Sir  William  Chambers  has  been  rather  one 
of  eclectic  copyism  than  of  development. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  loss  of  synthe- 
tical power  of  design,  and  that  our  architects 
have  been  borrowing  and  copying  from  al- 
most every  source  within  their  reach.  In 
decorative  design  the  extraneous  element  has 
been  prominently  and  aggressively  brought 
to  our  notice  in  our  new  buildings,  as  in 
our  exhibitions  of  art  and  skill;  and  even 
the  Paris  Exposition  has  been  described  by 
one  critic  as  containing  works  in  which  the 
shopkeeping  element  is  offensively  pro- 
minent. But  the  circumstances  of  the 
eighteenth  ceutuiy  were  different.  The 
aa'chitects  of  George  III.'s  reign  were  few, 
but  on  that  account  none  the  less  success- 
ful. Thus  Carr,  of  York,  built  scores  of 
noblemen's  houses  ;  Sir  Robert  Taylor  was 
engaged  on  the  Pelican  Office,  Lombard- 
8ti-eet,  a  villa  at  Richmond,  Ely  House, 
Dover-street,  and  a  bridge  at  Henley;  Stuart 
and  Revett,  introducing  a  taste  for  Greek 
art,  were  patronised  by  many  of  the  nobility; 
and  Robert  Adam,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  im- 
planted a  taste  for  a  less  severe  but  parti- 
cularly chaste  style  of  decoration  in 
numerous  domestic  buildings.  Among 
them  Keddlestone  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and 
the  Adelphi  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief. 
But  Sir  William  Chambers  was  undoubt- 
edly the  leading  architect  of  the  era,  despite 
the  opinion  of  many  critics  who  have  sought 
to  undervalue  his  genius  as  an  architect. 
His  treatise  on  the  "  Decorative  Part  of 
Civil  Architecture "  influenced  consider- 
ably the  architectural  work  of  his  age,  and 
is  even  now  an  esteemed  authority  ;  but  his 
great  work  was  Somerset  House,  the  beau- 
tiful Doric  vestibule  of  which  has  been 
generally  admired  for  the  purity  of  its 
detail.  Robert  Mylne,  the  architect  of  old 
Blackfriars  -  bridge,  George  Dance,  who 
designed  the  Mansion  House  and  Newgate 
Prison,  HeniT-  Holland,  the  designer  of 
Claremout  and  Carlton  Houses,  and  James 
Wyatt  may  also  be  named  as  contem- 
porary architects  whose  works  attest 
thoroughness,  if  not  the  knowledge  of 
Classic  detail  we  discover  in  Sir  William 
Chambers's  great  work  in  the  Strand. 
Notwitwithstanding  our  classical  revivi- 
cation  of  eighteenth  -  century  architec- 
ture, it  wiU  be  difficult  to  find  a  counter- 
part to  the  unique  vestibule  which  leads 
thereinto.  Wc  confess  frankly  we  have 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  London, 
though  we  might  imagine  what  the  arched 
entrances  would  have  been  to  Inigo  Jones's 
royal  palace'  at  Whitehall  if  his  grand 
quadrangle  h:Kl  been  can-ied  out.  Neither 
have  we  anything  comparable  with  the  fine 
river  front  of  Somerset  House — its  well- 
balanced  parts,  open  loggias,  and  rhyth- 
mical succession  of  features — in  any  of  our 
later  reproductions  in  the  Italian  style. 
But,  to  confine  om-  attention  to  the  vestibule 
entrance  from  the  Strand,  we  may  inquire 
■what  constitutes  its  surpassing  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art  ?    Perchance  the  period  of  its 


iucepciuii  was  in  its  favour.  Chambers 
lived  in  a  day  when  the  rivalries  of  conflict- 
ing art  creeds  were  not  known.  The  classical 
revival  had  come  down  as  one  unbroken 
tnidition  from  the  16th  century ;  Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  and  Vignola  were  still  cherished 
as  the  fathers  of  architectural  art,  and  their 
canons  and  rules  were  observed  witli  un- 
swerving faith.  Chambers,  though  he 
published  s\mdi-y  works  and  designs  after 
Chinese  and  Moorish  models,  was  too  well 
schooled  in  Roman  and  Italian  to  allow 
mere  caprice  to  influence  his  work,  while 
the  importation  of  the  French  classicalism 
helped  to  check  an  unbridled  fancy.  This 
was  not  aU.  The  brothers  Adam  were 
contemporaries,  and  hadintroduced  a  species 
of  refined  ornamentation  bordering  partly 
on  Roman  and  partly  on  the  Classical  school 
of  the  French  Empire.  Somerset  House,  we 
may  just  observe  here,  was  commenced  in 
1776,  upon  the  site  of  Protector  Somerset's 
Palace,  resembling  it  somewhat  in  feature, 
and  was  1-t  years  building,  as  was  stated  in 
a  report  laid  before  Parliament  in  1790. 
According  to  Brayley's  account  in  Britton's 
"  Public  Buildings  of  London,"  half  a 
million  of  money  was  expended  upon  it, 
though  Chambers's  estimate  was  only  half 
that  sum.  However,  we  look  at  the  result, 
and  not  at  the  cost.  The  admirable  pro- 
portions and  beauty  of  detail  of  the  Strand 
front,  the  elegant  vestibule  to  the  great 
court-yard,  the  most  beautiful  quadrangle 
in  England  of  the  kind,  the  recessed  centre, 
and  the  pierced  upj)er  porticoes  over  the 
semicircular  arches  in  the  river  front,  im- 
part an  air  of  classical  dignity  and  refine- 
ment we  cannot  match  elsewhere.  But 
Chambers's  work  was  abused  in  his  own 
day.  Even  the  entrance  arcade  has  been 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sti-ada 
cleUa  Dora  Grassa  at  Turin,  and  has  been 
pronounced  too  narrow;  the  entablatures 
of  the  vestibule  have  been  described  by  the 
wi'iter  quoted  in  Gwilt's  edition  of 
Chambers's  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Ai-chi- 
tecture  "  as  cyphers  emblematic  of  royalty. 
"  Surely  no  true  subjects  can  approve  of 
annexing  the  character  of  cyphers  to  such 
august  personages.  If  thei'e  is  any  novelty 
or  genius,"  says  this  writer,  "  evident  in  this 
sportiveness  of  fancy,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
republican  and  indecent  that  it  should  be 
immediately  effaced."  So  wi-ote  one  of 
Chambers's  critics  on  the  most  successful 
featureof  Somerset  House.  Carlini,  Wilton, 
Geracci,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon  were  the 
sculptors  employed  on  the  exterior,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  gi'oined  archway  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  one  or  more  of  these  artists. 
Another  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Cham- 
bers's work  was  that  it  always  aimed  at  sim- 
plicity and  true  elegance  of  style.  Even  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  does  not  award  unqualifi(^d 
praise  to  the  building  we  are  referring  to, 
yet  owns  that  its  architect  was  the  most 
correct  and  painstaking  architect  of  his 
century.  Looking  up  at  the  vault  of  the 
entrance  vestibule  we  find  the  spaces 
relieved  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the 
arches  being  enriched  on  their  soffits  by 
bands  of  the  Greek  fret,  and  the  main 
cross  arches  to  the  centre  opening  dividing 
the  vault  into  compartments  enriched  by  a 
double  band  of  the  same  ornament.  Beyond 
the  simple  moiddings  and  corner  ornaments 
of  the  ijanels  there  is  nothing  rococo  or 
offensive  to  the  most  correct  taste,  nor  is 
there  visible  any  attempt  to  be  painfully 
academic  or  precise.  The  Louis  Quatorze 
style  had  Ijai-ely  influenced  the  English 
school  of  artists,  and  Chambers,  as  well  as 
his'contemporaries,  the  Adams,  maintained 
a  via  media  between  the  ultra- Classical  and 
what  we  may  designate  the  free  Classic 
school.  Probably  Chambers  and  the 
Adams  had  become  embued  with  the  style 
adopted  at  the  Louvre,  or  the  works  of 
Perrault  and  Mansard  —  architects  who 
I  appear  to  have  thought  and  designed  with 


equal  freedom.  Chambers  was  not  a  blind 
admirer  of  the  Parthenon,  from  all  accounts, 
and  yet  his  work  is  particularly  correct  and 
elegant.  The  Adams,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  indebted  to  French  inspiration, 
display  some  of  the  higher  ijualitica  of 
decorative  design,  always  more  Rubjective 
and  conventional  than  otherwise.  If  wc 
look  at  the  Adelphi-l)uildings,  designed  l>y 
them,  and  especially  if  we  examine  tlie  in- 
terior treatment  and  decoration  of  the  houses 
in  thatneighliourhood,  known,  no  doubt,  to 
many  of  our  readers,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
realise  a  mental  impress  in  the  work — a  power 
of  combining  and  controlling  detail  that  the 
architect  who  has  merely  studied  art  by  the 
analytic  process  does  not  possess.  The 
orders  are  sparingly  used,  the  windows 
large  and  grouped,  and  the  ornamental 
accessories  superficial,  and  restricted  to 
certain  portions  of  the  design.  In  many  of 
these  houses  we  find  charming  instances  of 
superficial  ornamentation,  always  refined  and 
free  from  coarseness,  and  niell  adapted  for 
plaster  and  internal  decoration.  The  ceilings 
are  generally  relieved  by  small  projecting 
cornices,  flat  friezes,  of  wreaths  and  festoons 
against  the  wall,  and  a  simple  scalloped 
pattern  in  the  comers  or  round  the  ceiling. 
The  door  architraves  and  chimney  pieces 
are  particularly  characteristic  of  these 
architects ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
style  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  decora- 
tive artist.  The  mouldings  are  invariably 
small,  the  carving  restricted  to  points,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  architectural  forms. 
The  archway  or  vestibide  we  have  instanced 
shows  an  analogous  treatment.  It  does  not 
crush  the  Doric  columns  below  by  its  weight 
of  ornamentation.  The  ceiling  compart- 
ments are  not  divided  by  heavy  cross 
arches,  but  are  composed  of  flat  bands  and 
frets,  varied  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
The  soffit  panels  are  large  and  open,  the 
angles  relieved  by  simple  patera;  the 
mouldings  are  small  and  superficial  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  ornament,  instead  of  being 
profuse  and  offensively  prominent,  iselegant 
and  devoid  of  all  ostentation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  buildings  by  well-known 
classical  hands  we  can  point  to  few  modern 
instances  where  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
detail  is  so  conspicuous.  It  is  not  far  to 
seek  the  cause  in  the  rage  for  novel  combi- 
nations of  style  and  detail,  and  in  the  lavish 
and  imdiscerning  use  of  carved  ornament. 
With  Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam 
it  was  not  a  question  how  to  cram  into  a 
given  space  the  greatest  amount  of  sculp- 
ture, carving,  and  colour,  but  rather  where 
to  place  it  with  perspicuity  and  effect.  It 
was  with  them  not  a  question  of  quantity, 
but  of  quality  and  discrimination,  and  they 
took  as  much  pains  in  defining  the  points 
for  ornament  as  Addison,  Johnson,  or  Pope 
did  with  the  construction  of  their  sentences 
and  the  rhythm  of  their  periods.  In  the 
architecture  and  decoration  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  its  literature,  we  find  an  anti- 
thetic style,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  rather 
ostentatiotts,  but  generally  high-toned  and 
elegant,  and  always  presenting  evidences 
of  carefulness  and  study  which  are  too 
often  lacking  amongst  ourselves. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ARTS  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.— II. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  Greek  pottery  shown  in 
the  second  and  third  rooms.  Here  we 
have  superb  specimens  of  tlie  principal 
styles,  and  of  almost  every  known  era — 
vases,  ifcc,  from  Smyrna.  Ephesus,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  &c.  Many  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tant size,  and  of  extraordinary  choiceness 
of  workmanship  ;  some  arc  even  chastely 
gilt.  As  far  as  we  remember,  there  is 
only  one  such  example  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection.     Of  course  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  speak  partioulavly  of  so  exten- 
sive a  series.  An  early  Kylix,  with  Bacchic 
dance,  on  the  left  of  the  second  room,  is 
wonderfully  spirited.  Several  of  the  pieces 
are  named,  and,  as  in  our  own  galleries, 
they  are  of  very  superior  drawing  and  finish. 
For  example,  one  piece  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, AXPTAION  EnOIHSEN. 

But  what  will  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
beholders  is  the  charming  pottery,  dis- 
covered principally  at  Tanagra,  in  Bojotia. 
France  seems  to  have  been  especially  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  prettiest  pieces  of 
this  highly-refined  terra  cotta.  We  have 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre,  cases  full  of 
the  most  beautiful  statuettes,  and  groups 
excellently  coloured  and  gilt.  The  grace 
and  elegance  of  most  of  these  is  surprising. 
They  suggest,  too,  what  a  loss  the  world 
has  sustained  by  the  total  destruction  of 
all  Greek  paintings.  MM.  Rayet  and 
Lecuyer  possess  delightful  specimens,  and 
the  subjects  are  as  varied  as  beautiful.  We 
have  dainty  Grecian  maidens  in  all  their 
charm  of  manner  and  costume,  gods  and 
goddesses,  Silenus  attending  the  youthful 
Bacchus,  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Venus 
and  Cupid,  and,  representing  the  comic 
element,  grotesque  figures  in  comparison  to 
the  quaintness  of  which  the  extreme  efforts 
of  Callot  are  tame.  There  are  several  of 
the  original  moulds  in  which  these  figures 
were  cast — one  of  a  comic  face  which  would 
do  well  for  Punch. 

The  third  room,  containing  the  collection 
of  M.  Julien  Greau  stands  out  conspicuous 
even  in  this  glut  of  fine  things.  The 
bronzes  and  pottery  are  superb,  there  being 
no  less  than  23  Rhytons,  all  as  fine  as 
possible.  One  of  his  cases  contains  very 
choice  glass  —  some  fine  fragments  of 
vessels  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  Portland  Vase — the  glass  being  blown 
or  cast  in  onyx-like  layers,  and  then  carved 
like  a  cameo.  There  is,  iu  this  case,  an 
almost  perfect  catacomb  glass  bowl,  with  a 
picture  in  gold  between  the  two  plates  at 
the  bottom,  the  rest  of  it  being  plain  trans- 
parent glass.  Several  of  the  pottery  figures 
in  this  room  are  unsurpassable,  especially  a 
priestess  of  Venus,  and  Venus  herself  seated 
upon  a  rock,  talking  pleasantly  to  her  boy, 
who  with  one  foot  on  the  rock,  rests  with 
the  right  knee  on  her  lap,  and  listens  in  joy 
to  her  commands.  Both  figui-es  almost 
speak. 

The  rich  and  extensive  display  of  ivories 
would  have  been  more  instructive  if  all 
could  have  been  shown  together,  instead  of 
their beingputinto  separate  cases,  with  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
chief  exhibitors  are  M.  Castellani,  M.  Stein, 
M.  Seilleur,  Mdlle,  Fillon,  the  museums  of 
Boulogne,  Lyons,  Chambeiy,  and  Dijon, 
and  M.  Basilewski,  who  has  a  whole  room 
to  himself,  containing  splendid  examples  of 
almost  every  kind  of  Mediieval  and  Cinque- 
oento  objects  of  art.  It  may  be  as  well 
here  to  say  that  it  is  situated  in  the  fifth 
room,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections.  On 
the  right  are  enamels  and  pottery,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ivories  and  various 
interesting  items,  and  on  the  left  splendid 
specimens  of  goldsmith's  work. 

The  earliest  ivory  is  a  classical  piece 
belonging  to  Mdllo.  Fillon,  in  Room  1 — a 
statuette  representing  a  tragic  actress  in 
buskin,  with  high  soles  and  a  tragic  mask. 
It  shows  well  how  it  was  worn.  The  ori- 
ginal colour  of  the  dress,  a  pure  turquoise 
blue  (a  pattern  Iseing  engraved  through  to 
the  white  ivory),  still  remains,  nearly  as 
fresh  as  ever.  There  are  a  few  fine  Eastern 
ivory  pyxes,  one  in  the  tenth  room  belong- 
ing to  M.  Maillet  du  BouUay,  and  three 
with  gilt  mounts,  formerly  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Duchesses  of  Burgundy.  The 
Museum  of  Lyons,  Room  4,  shows  a  trip- 
tych of  a  curious  type,  l-Ith  century — when 
shut  it  forms  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.     In  the   same  casa  is  a  very  good 


diptych  of  the  lOth  century,  with  an  elegant 
border,  representing  the  Three  Kings— 1st, 
adoring  the  infant  saviom-;  2nd,  in  bed 
together,  with  the  angel  appearing  over 
their  heads;  3rd,  their  hasty  flight  into 
their  own  land.  There  are  many  others 
worthy  of  notice,  especially  a  graceful  trip- 
tych of  the  14th  century  (French),  which 
has  flat  doors  for  wings,  with  subjects 
painted  in  gold  instead  of  being  cai-ved. 

Room    ."i    contains    the    most   extensive 
series,  beginning  with  a  portion  of  a  casket 
carved  with  Cupids,  said  to  be  of  the  1st 
centuiy.     The  leaves  of  consular  diptychs 
in  bone  appear  to  be  of  doubtful  authenti- 
city ;  birt  there  is  a  good  circular  box  of  the 
4th   century,  and  a  most  important  holy- 
water    situla   used  for  the   coronation  of 
Otho   III.,  nth   century.     Then   comes  a 
single  plaque  of  Simeon,  I2th  century,  of 
great  dignity,  with  the  inscription  "Accepit 
eum  in  ulnas  suas."     The  noble  polyptych, 
numbered  93  on  the  ivory,  said  to  be  13th 
century,  but  which  we  should  rather  con- 
sider to  be  early  I4th,  is  of  unusual  size  and 
beauty.     It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  each 
containing  three  canopies.     The  upper  part 
represents  the  Saviour  in  majesty,  sitting 
on  the   rainbow,  adored  by  the  heavenly 
hosts ;  the  lower-,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
an  angel  bearing  a  candle  on  either  side. 
On  the  doors  ai-e  the  Annunciation,  Saluta- 
tion,  Natii-ity,    and  Presentation    in    the 
Temple.     It  is  altogether  a  most  important 
work  (,100).  A  14th  century  French  diptych, 
with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  is  unusually 
descriptive.     The  figure  of  Judas  hanging 
himself  is  curiously  literal.    Baron  Adolphe 
Rothschild  exhibits  one  of  the  best  single 
figures — it  represents  one  of  the  Prophets. 
Of    statuettes    there    are    very    charming 
examples— one  a   beautiful  Madonna    and 
Child,  with  crown  richly  jewelled,  of  the 
first   half   of   the  14th  century.     We  may 
notice,  in  passing,  that  in  the  fourth  room 
there  is  one  of  the  earliest  crucifixes  carved 
in  wood  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It 
seems  to  be  about   the  beginning    of   the 
twelfth  century,  and  still  bears  traces  of  the 
old  distemper  colour.     The  feet,  of  course, 
are  nailed  separately,  and  not  crossed,  as  in 
later   representations.     One   of    the    most 
curious  cart-ings  is  a  huge  reindeer's  antler, 
with  its  rough  surface  removed  and   the 
ridges  beautifully  ornamented  with  a  border 
formed  of  birds,  animals,  and  foliage.     It  is 
supposed  to  be    of    the   twelfth    century. 
What  could  have  been  the  use  of  it  is  very 
hard  to  say ;  the  workmanship  is  skilful, 
and  the  pattern  artistic.     MM.  Alph.  and 
Gust.  Rothschild's  statuette  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  is  attributed  to  Francois 
Duquenois,  and  is  quite  fine  enough  to  be 
his  work.     The  arms,  dress,  and  dragon  are 
in  chased  silver-gilt  over  the  ivory.     Fully 
to  describe  the  ivories  scattered  about  the 
rooms  would  take  a  volume:  suffice  it  to  say 
that    we    have    famous    horns,    chessmen, 
draughtsmen  (some  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century),   triptychs,  figures   in  abundance. 
The  mirror  cases  are  especially  admirable, 
and    are    ornamented    as  usual   with  love 
scenes,  games,   and  the  like.     The  visitor 
will  see  some  beautiful  ivories  as  far  down 
as  the  tenth  room,  where  the  cases  belonging 
to  M.  Maillet  du  Boullay  and  M.  de  Bligny 
are  placed.    Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  coloui'ing  statues  will  do  well  to 
study  M.  Odiot's  remarkable  figure  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  carved  in  wood  and  deco- 
rated by  Alonzo  Cano.     It  has,   however, 
been  exhibited  iu  England.     The  treatment 
is  somewhat  too  hard  and  realistic,  but  that 
only  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  matter.     To 
colour  statuary  well  i-equires  all  the  powers 
of  a  good  artist,  and  yet  in  the  so-called 
restorations  in  France,  as  well  as  England, 
a  fair  house  decorator  has  been  considered 
competent  to  bedizen  the  carvings  of  the 
greatest   sculptors  of  the  fourteenth   and 
fifteenth    centuries !      The    work    of    the 


jeweller   and   goldsmith  is   represented  in 
such  abundance  as  to  be  positively  embar- 
rassing, and  one  feels  here,  perhaps  more 
than  in  most  other  departments,  the  mis- 
fortune of  separation  and  imperfect  classifi- 
cation.    The  first  piece  we  shall  notice  is  a 
glorious    reliquary  called    after  the  name 
of    Elizabeth    of    Hungary.     This    splen- 
did   work    has    a    rose-shaped   foot,    with 
circular    translucent    enamels,    each    sur- 
rounded    by     an     inscription     in     Lom- 
bardic  letters.     From  this   rises  the  stem 
with    knob    decorated    with    enamel    and 
niello.       The    reliquary    itself     is    cylin- 
drical, of  crystal  (?),  lying  vertically,  above 
which  rises  a  crocketed,  pinnacled  taber- 
nacle, with  saints  in  the  niches.     Angels 
support    the   outside   buttresses;  on    the 
right   is   a  figure  of   Henry    II.,  Emperor 
of    Germany,  on    the    left    of    his   Queen 
Kunegunda.       All   the    inscriptions   refer 
to    them.      Thus  : — "  Kunegunda    Hem-ici 
Cffisaris  uxor ;"   "  Henricus  Ca;sar  presens 
templum   reparavit  ;"  and  the  last,   "  Du- 
citur  ad  ccelum  Csesar  mediante  Cathino." 
But  he    seems   to   have   a    naiTow  escape. 
The    king's    head    just    comes    above  the 
scale   in  which  his  soul  is  being  weighed, 
and  the  saint  puts  a  chalice  into  the  scale 
to   make  up  the  right    weight.     Was  the 
splendid   chalice  and   paten   in  the  same 
case  the  last  straw  that  made  it  all  right, 
or  has  it  a  more  religious  meaning  ?     In 
other  words,  does  the  chalice  express  the 
munificence  of  the  king  to  the  Church,  or 
is  it  the  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
In  either  case  it  is  an  unusual  treatment. 
The  colours  and  quality  of  the  translucent 
enamel  with  which  this  piece  is  ornamented 
are  admirable,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 
But,  as  a  specimen  of  chiselled  work,  deli- 
cately chased,  and  filled  in  with  this  de- 
scription of  enamel,  we  have  seldom  seen 
anything  so  faultless  as  Baron  A.  Roths- 
child's circular  plaque,  mounted  apparently 
as  a  morse.     The  subject  is  the  Annuncia- 
tion, exquisitely  finished,  the  colours  of  the 
enamel — especially    the   red  and    green- 
being   as  rich    as   precious    stones.     The 
rim  is  of  richly- gilt,  pierced,  and  filagree 
foliation.     The  chalice  mentioned  above  is 
a    most    important    work — parcel- gilt — of 
the  thirteenth  century,  ornamented    with 
subjects  in   niello — the   Twelve  Apostles, 
Abel,  Melchisedek,  &.c.    It  is  of  very  large 
size,   and  has  silver-gilt  reeds  still  in  it. 
In  the  Papal  mass  the  Pope  receives  the 
consecrated  wine  through  a  golden  reed. 
No  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Jtwo 
pairs  of  consecration  crosses  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.     The  finest  pair  are 
in  the  fifth  room  ;  but  both  are  evidently 
by   the  same   hands,   and  of  that  excep- 
tionally fine  work  in  all  respects  which  we 
now  and   then   see    in   particular,   almost 
unique  examples,  which  make  one  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  rest — such  works, 
for  instance,  as  the    Tennison  "  Psalter," 
and  the  Webb   ivory  consular  plaque  at 
South  Kensington.     The  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  boss, 
from  which  are  drawn  five  concentric  rings, 
alternately  gilt  brass,  set  with  extraordina- 
rily elaborate  eloisonnce  enamel  and  silver, 
chased  so  finely  as  to  require  a  glass  to  see 
all  the  beauty  of  the   work,  separated  by 
gilt  bead- work,  so  that  in  every  other  band 
there    is    gilt    metal    foliated    ornament, 
pierced,  chiselled,  and  chased,  alternating 
radially  with  these  charming  enamels.  The 
other  pair,  belonging  to  M.  Sellieur.arenot  so 
elaborate  in  design,  their  chief  feature  being 
the  cross  which  runs  through  the  centre, 
giving  more  scope  for  bolder  carving  in  the 
gilt  metal.     The  terminations  of  the  crosses 
are  surprisingly  beautiful.     Of  course  there 
are  many  fine  examples  of  12th   and  13th- 
century      champleve     enamels,     especially 
croziers  and  chasses.     One  of  the  best  is 
covered    with    subjects    representing   the 
legend  of  St.  Valerius  and  St.  Martial,  the 
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1,'iound  lieiiii^  engraved  and  gilt,  and  the 
dresses  filled  in  with  enamel.  A  pair  of 
jirieket  eandlcsticks  are  eurious  as  having 
the  arms  of  England  enamelled  on  their 
base.  Some  of  the  m;iny  splendid  relinuaries 
are  ornamentied  with  antique  cameos  and 
intaglios.  One  in  the  shape  of  an  eccle- 
siastic holding  a  book,  among  other  ancient 
stones,  has  a  wonderful  carving  in  very  rare 
red  jasper  of  our  Saviour,  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  work.  There  are  several 
charming  navicular  or  incense-holders,  some 
of  Dithaudl  kh-centui'y  champleve  enamel, 
and  a  uiaguificent  and  very  costly  one  in 
the  7lh  room  belongs  to  M.  Ad.  Rothschild, 
whose  case  in  the  centre  of  the  room  con- 
tains some  of  till'  choicest  things  shown  in 
the  Trocadero.  It  is  a  l.Jth-century  work, 
the  boat  formed  of  fine  lapis  lazuli,  mounted 
in  enamelled  gold,  the  whole  being  richly 
.■jewelled.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case 
thore  is  a  delightful  silver  triptych,  witli 
lovely  engraved  subjects  covered  with  trans- 
lucent enamel,  and  to  the  right  of  it  a 
niello  on  silver,  which  probably  was  in- 
tended to  be  mounted  in  a  "  pax,"  engraved 
by  the  celebrated  Nicoletto  de  Modena,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  ICth 
century.  From  these  few  typical  specimens 
we  have  described  our  readers  will  gather 
some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  medianal  art 
collected  in  this  building.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  if  a  catalogue  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  now,  photographs  of  some  of 
the  most  important  pieces  should  be  taken 
and  sold,  as  tlie  South  Kensington  authori- 
ties have  done  in  all  recent  fine-art  ex- 
hibitions. 


REBUILDING  AND  RENOVATION. 
T  ONDON  is  gradually  undergoing  the 
-*-^  process  of  reconstruction.  The  new 
streets  that  have  been  projected  hai'e  trans- 
formed several  localities  which  have  hitherto 
remained  in  obscurity.  New  frontages 
have  become  necessary,  and  trade  rivalry 
has  also  been  active  in  promoting  improve- 
ments and  the  re-construction  of  buildings. 
The  two  processes  are  just  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  some  parts  of  London  with  great 
vigo\ir,  Cheapside,  Fleet- street,  and  the 
Strand,  are  slowly  sulimitting  to  a  process 
of  remodelling  that  claims  a  share  of  atten- 
tion, both  from  the  public  and  the  archi- 
tect. To  note  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion 
in  stj-le,  to  watch  the  new  modes  of  con- 
struction and  decorative  treatment  that  are 
employed,  is  a  study  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  architect  who  caters  for  a  practice  in 
the  commercial  branch  of  his  art.  One  of 
the  most  backward  thoroughfares  in  Lon- 
don is  the  Strand.  From  Charing-cross  to 
old  Temple  Bar  little  has  been  done  for, 
at  least,  half  a  century — little  since  the 
Brothers  Adam  built  the  Adelphi,  and  that 
little  has  been  due  to  improvements  such 
as  the  formation  of  new  or  wider  streets  to 
the  Embankment.  To  this  cause  we  owe 
the  fresh  start  made  at  the  corner  of 
Northumberland-avenue  by  the  building  of 
the  Grand  Hotel  now  in  pr-ogress.  A  few 
paces  higher  the  improvement  effected  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  thoroughfare  at  the  side 
of  Savoy  Chapel  has  been  the  means  of  the 
demolition  of  several  blocks  of  dilapidated 
houses,  and  the  rebuilding  in  their  site  of 
two  imponant  blocks.  Thus,  at  the  corner 
of  Savoy-street,  Messrs.  Sheffield  and 
Prebble,  builders,  of  Poplar,  are  build- 
ing a  large  white  brick  and  stone  struc- 
ture for  Rees  and  Co. — a  position  to  be 
let  as  shops  and  offices.  Though  not 
startling  in  its  external  architecture  it  be- 
tra3's  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  builder  to 
improve  upon  the  vernaculap  of  the  Strand. 
The  windows  are  grouped,  have  circular 
heads,  and  those  on  the  return  side  have 
pilaster  dressings  in  brick  and  stone.  The 
canted  angles  have  circular  stone  oriels 
corbelled  out  from  the  face,  that   give   a 


pleasing  variety  to  the  elevations,  and  the 
desianers.  in  this  instance,  have  been  con- 
tented to  rely  upon  the  recessed  jambs  and 
brick  dressings  of  the  window  bays  for 
relief.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  of 
Leadenhall-strect,  wo  believe,  are  the  archi- 
tects. Adjoining  is  another  new  build- 
ing from  the  designs  of  Prof.  E,  M,  Barry, 
R.A.,  for  the  new  premises  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London.  The  style  is  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and,  from  the  portion  already 
built,  we  should  say  it  wUl  be  a  more  classic 
treatment  of  the  Italian.  The  front  divided 
into  three  bays  will  have  deep  console  win- 
dows below,  and  above  a  block  cornice— 
a  segment  pediment  and  carved  tympanum 
emphasising  the  centre  entrance.  Three 
semi-circidar  windows  with  centre  columns 
occtipy  the  first  floor,  and  the  facade  will  be 
crowned  with  a  deep  cornice,  with  consoles 
and  an  attic.  The  whole  of  the  front  and 
return  will  be  executed  in  Portland  stone, 
and  a  solidity  of  character  is  apparent  in 
the  detail.  It  will  be  premature  to  judge 
of  the  proportions  or  general  success  of 
either  of  these  works  till  they  are  more 
finislied;  suffice  it  to  say  they  represent  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  Strand.  Messrs.  Perry 
and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

There  is  another  large  field  of  activity 
which  may  be  described  under  the  name  of 
renovation.  In  this  manner  the  Gaiety 
Restaurant  has  of  late  undergone  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  The  old  dingy  brick 
structure  at  the  coruerof  Catherine-street, 
with  its  curious  incongruity  of  arches  and 
carving,  hidden  for  months  past  within  a 
labyrinth  of  timber  beams  and  shores,  has 
been  transformed,  in  the  lower  part  at  least, 
into  quite  a  new  building.  The  wide  ugly- 
looking  arches  that  occupied  the  ground 
story,  "and  the  piers  and  shop-front  have 
been  completely  taken  out,  and  the  upper 
bays  of  openings  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  interposition  of  new  piers  which 
carry  square  heads  of  stone,  moulded  below, 
and  constructed  as  flat  skew-cut  arches. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  being  stilted 
by  the  introduction  of  short  angle  shafts  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  brick  piers.  We 
need  hardly  say  the  change  is  a  gi'eat  im- 
provement upon  the  grotesque  and  singular 
incongruity  of  the  old  building.  A  further 
change  and  freshness  has  been  imparted  by 
the  rubbing  downof  the  brick  work  and  stone, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  red  brick  and  black 
string-courses  and  cornice,  and  the  stranger 
might  almost  fancy  that  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  had  completely  turned  the  old  restau- 
rant into  a  new  building.  On  the  ground- 
floor  a  magnificent  restaurant  has  been 
f.irmed,  lighted  mainly  along  Catherine- 
street.  The  mezzanine  arrangements  of  the 
old  building  have  been  removed,  and  a 
panelled  ceiling  enriched  in  geometrical 
compartments  now  covers  this  portion. 
Around  the  walls  painted-tile  subjects  in 
panels  are  being  put  as  a  frieze,  and  these 
are  being  filled  with  allegorical  repre- 
sentations of  labour  and  life.  It  is  to 
early  to  judge  of  the  combined  efi^ect  till 
the  work  in  this  part  is  more  advanced. 
Mr.  Verity,  the  architect  of  the  Criterion, 
is  engaged,  and  there  are  some  features — 
the  ornamental  dark  wood  framed  lights  in 
the  openings,  for  instance — that  reminds  us 
of  the  Piccadilly  building.  Ample  light 
and  ventilation — a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  a  refreshment  bar — will  be  insured 
by  this  treatment,  and  the  woodwork 
of  a  rich  grain  and  polish,  and  remarkably 
like  walnut  at  a  distance,  is  being  carried 
out  with  great  care  by  the  builders,  Messrs. 
G.  Smith  and  Co.  The  entrance  to  the 
Gaiety  is  also  undergoing  alteration,  and  its 
front  has  been  completely  re-decorated ;  the 
yellow  stock  has  been  coloured  and  pointed, 
the  bands  of  red  and  black  brick  have  been 
retouched,  and  the  arches  of  the  same 
colours  have  been  brought  out  in  a  manner 


its  original  architect  would  have  envied. 
The  old  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Bassett 
Keeling,  in  a  style  which  some  people  called 
"  Gothic  gone  mad,"  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion in  its  day  by  its  extravagant  burlesque 
of  Italian  Gothic  features. 

These  fronts  were  well-nigh  black  with 
soot  before  they  were  taken  in  hand,  and  we 
may  iu'iuire  fairly  whether  the  art  of  reno- 
vation— the  cleaning  and  touching-up  of 
our  soot-begrimed  city  building.s — is  a  legi- 
tim.ate  one  'f  We  must  confess  that  a  little 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  colour  wonderfully 
enhance  the  fronts  of  our  sombre  edifices, 
though  we  should  hesitate  to  apply  the 
same  beautifying  process  to  the  grmiy  old 
front  of  Somerset  House.  The  fact  is,  rub- 
bing down  our  stone  buildings,  and  re- 
painting our  fronts,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
perennial  thing  if  we  are  to  tolerate  it  at 
all ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  first-named 
process  has  been  found  a  destructive  one — 
removing  as  it  does  the  coating  of  lichen 
that  has  been  formed  on  the  stone,  while 
the  second  plan  of  repainting  seems  to  bo 
the  only  feasible  means  we  possess  of  re- 
freshening the  exterior  or  lighting-up  a 
dark  street.  If  we  could  build  our  facades 
with  glazed  materials,  face  them  with  stone- 
ware, or  coloured  tiles,  much  of  the  deposit 
of  smoke  and  dust  might  be  avoided,  but 
the  glare  would  be  intolerable,  and  the  only 
alternative  open  to  us  seems  to  be  to  find 
some  chemical  agent  that  could  be  applied 
to  oiu'  buildings  to  remove  the  incrustation ; 
unless,  indeed,  there  is  something  in  Prof. 
Paley's  remarks,  recently  referred  to  in 
"  Our  Office  Table." 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

REFERRING  to  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings in  the  galleries  adjoining  the 
Horticultural  Society's  grounds  at  Ken- 
sington, we  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  general  characteristics  of  this  year's 
collection.  We  spoke  chiefly  of  the  oil  and 
water-colour  groups,  the  architectural  and 
decorative  designs,  those  for  fictile,  textile, 
and  metal  work.  Generally,  in  the  last- 
named  departments  of  study,  a  decided 
improvement  is  observed;  the  harmonies 
of  colour  in  tiie  carpets  and  wall  decora- 
tions are  better  than  usual,  and  the 
Japanese  style  has  largely  influenced  some 
of  the  designs.  One  or  two  branches  of 
study,  however,  we  notice  are  quite  neg- 
lected, and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Depart- 
ment an  d  art  schools  throughout  the  country 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  them.  We 
refer  more  especially  to  woodwork  and 
terra  cotta  design.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture,  though  for 
what  cause  we  cannot  say,  unless  it  be 
that  furniture  is  considered  too  high  a 
standard.  There  is  more  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  encouraged  in  our  schools, 
that  masters  regard  it  as  too  technical  and 
uninteresting  a  subject  to  invite  students. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  this  objec- 
tion. The  museums  throughout  the  country, 
aided  by  the  collection  at  Kensington,  can 
readily  furnish  models  to  all  schools.  Take 
the  Bethnal-green  collection  for  example — 
could  there  be  found  a  better  selection  c  f 
models  for  drawing  th.au  there  is  there? 
Another  reason,  probably,  why  furniture 
is  not  more  studied  is,  that  it  involves  a 
knowledge  of  perspective,  light,  and  shadow, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  so  long  as 
the  student  can  copy  carpets,  damasks, 
and  other  textiles,  wall  papers,  and  decora- 
tion in  the  "  flat,"  he  does  not  care  to  study 
design  from  the  "  round."  But  we  consider 
that  if  our  art  schools  are  to  be  efficient, 
the  instruction  should  promote  design 
and  drawing  of  the  latter  kind  as  well, 
because  it  becomes  the  basis  of  projection 
light,  and  shade — two  of  the  most  important 
branches    of    technical    art.     The   French 
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already  excel  us  in  drawing  and  design 
from  the  "  round,"  and  Haydon,  one  of  the 
earliest  art  teachers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, alleged  this  as  the  reason  why  the 
French  workman  surpassed  our  own.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  drawing  of  solids 
and  models  is  not  made  the  basis  of  after 
studies  ;  instead,  the  student  is  taught  first 
to  copy  outline  and  ornament  on  the  "  fiat " 
before  he  is  allowed  to  practise  his  hand  at 
drawing  from  the  solid.  There  is  a  rather 
strong  tendency,  we  fear,  from  what  we 
observed  at  the  collection,  to  make  super- 
ficial ornament  predominant.  Another 
branch  of  art  design  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  taken  up  so  well  as  it  deserves  is 
architectural  ornament  ;  we  mean  the 
art-application  of  materials  like  iron,  terra 
cotta,  and  plaster.  The  wrought  and  cast 
iron  work  we  noticed  was  particularly 
scanty,  and  only  one  drawing  fairly  won  a 
prize.  The  designs  for  ceiling  decoration 
we  have  mentioned  show  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  we  are  sui'prised  to  see  so  few 
designs  for  terra  cotta  decoration.  Design 
applied  to  wood,  iron,  plaster,  and  terra 
cotta  appear  to  us  to  claim  a  much  higher 
place  in  the  Departmental  teaching  than  it 
has  yet  reached,  or  before  it  can  be  affirmed 
the  Government  art  schools  are  realising 
the  e.x;pectations  formed  of  them  as  the 
instructors  of  our  future  art  workmen. 

We  have  yet  to  say  a  word  about  the 
drawings  from  the  antique.  We  may  at 
once  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  who.  in  his  report  upon  the  local 
examinations,  refers  to  the  "  extraordinary 
inferiority  of  the  antique  drawings."  Our 
notes  upon  the  drawings  of  the  antique,  the 
torsos,  heads,  and  figures,  show  a  general 
want  of  idea  in  proportion  and  drawing. 
The  limbs  in  some  cases  are  too  long  and 
awkwardly  united  ;  the  outlines  show  in 
others  ignorance  of  conventional  canons— a 
lack  of  correctness  in  symmetry  of  parts 
and  balance  of  features — while  the  light  and 
shade  of  many  indicate  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  gradations  perceivable  in  the 
round.  This  inferiority  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  course  of  study  adopted,  and  thi^ 
want  of  model  drawing.  The  French 
student  learns  geometry,  and  to  model  the 
human figurefirst, and  he  acquires  therefrom 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latter  that 
he  can  turn  a  fair  drawing  out,  as  Mr. 
Poynter  says,  in  from  12  to  16  hours.  The 
drawings  of  "  The  Laocoon,"  "  The  Gladia- 
tor," '•  The  Two  Discoboli,"  and  other 
antique  subjects,  are  as  variously  rendered 
as  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  students 
permitted.  It  is  worth  notice,  however,  that 
the  ladies  in  this  class  of  drawing  come  off 
as  successfully  as  they  do  in  the  oil  and 
other  studies.  Miss  Dora  Bradley,  of 
Dublin,  wins  the  gold  medal  for  a  drawing 
of  a  head  from  life — a  very  meritorious 
work ;  while  of  the  di'awings  from  the 
antique,  Mary  K.  Benson,  a  Bloomsliury 
student,  takes  the  gold  medal  and  scholar- 
ship. In  the  modelling  from  the  antique 
no  student  has  taken  a  gold  medal,  and  only 
a  bronze  is  awarded,  while  in  the  modelling 
from  life  the  attempts  are  below  par,  and 
exhibit  almost  a  grotesque  rendering  of  the 
canons  of  proportions  of  the  figure.  Not- 
withstanding these  deficiencies,  however, 
the  total  number  of  students  in  art  schools 
amount  to  about  30,000.  We  understand 
that  last  year,  out  of  138,199  works  sent  up, 
only  790  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  placed  in  competition. 


AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
YORKSHIRE.— III. 
TTAVING  followed  the  Architectural  Asso- 
-*--*-  elation  party  at  Hull  for  four  days  out  of 
tbe  six  devoted  to  excursions  from  Hull,  those 
of  the  fifth  and  concluding  days  have  yet  briefly 
to  be  noted.  On  Friday  the  border  line  of  York 
was  passed,  the  day  being  devoted  to  a  few 
places  of  interest  in  the  north-east  corner  of 


Lincolnshire,  and  these  incUided  Barton-on-thc- 
Humber,  Thornton  Curtis,  and  Thornton 
Abbey.  Leaving  Hull  by  the  9.30  boat,  vi;i 
New  Holland,  B.Trton-on-the- Humber  was 
reached  rather  before  11.  Little  worthy  of 
record  was  seen  on  tbe  journey,  which,  beyond 
the  passage  across  the  Humber,  was  of  the 
most  uninteresting  character.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  the  journey  was  amply  compensated 
for,  however,  by  what  was  seen  throughout  the 
day  —  Barton  alone,  with  its  two  notable 
churches,  being  well  worthy  of  the  visit.  These 
are  situated  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  each  other,  and  group  in  an  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque manner.  While  viewing  St.  Mary's  from 
the  west  of  St.  Peter's  a  most  charming  subject 
for  a  water-colour  sketch  is  obtained,  having  a 
green  pool  to  the  front,  with  some  of  the  old 
red-brick  houses  of  the  village  on  either  side  of 
the  picture,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  east  end 
of  St.  Mary's  is  completed  by  its  fine  western 
tower.  St.  Peter's  was  at  once  visited  on 
arriving  at  Barton,  where  the  excursionists 
were  received  by  the  clergy  of  the  place.  The 
tower  is,  of  course,  known  to  every  student  of 
English  architecture  as  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  Saxon  masonry.  It  is  the 
earliest  part  of  the  church,  and  is  of  four  un- 
equal stages  in  height — the  upper  one  being  a 
Norman  addition,  the  well-defined  long  and 
short  work  of  the  lower  stages  being  wanting, 
while  a  different  material  has  been  used.  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  are  similar, 
but  with  this  difference — that  on  the  north  is  a 
pointed  doorway,  and  on  the  south  a  round- 
headed  one.  The  west  belfry  window  is  a  11th. 
century  addition.  The  curious  treatment  of  the 
masonry  in  the  decorative  arcade  in  the  exterior 
of  the  tower  walls  certainly  suggests  the  truth 
of  the  old  theory  of  Eickman  and  other  writers, 
that  the  work  was  executed  by  carpenters,  or 
men  little  used  to  work  in  stone.  'The  church 
has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick, 
architect,  of  Leeds,  and  the  external  walls, 
which  are  of  rubble  masonry,  have  been  very 
sensibly  finished  in  rough  cast,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  pleasing  effect.  The  building  as 
at  present  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  western  tower,  and  the 
original  Saxon  nave  west  of  this,  with  porch  on 
the  south  side,  and  sacristy  to  the  north  of  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Fowler  described  the  tower  in  a 
detailed  manner,  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  church  consisted  of  the 
tower  as  the  main  portion,  with  the  small 
building  now  to  the  west  as  the  nave,  already 
spoken  of  as  such,  and  finishing  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  tower  with  a  small  apsidal  chan- 
cel, now,  of  course,  no  longer  remaining.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  idea  is  a  new  one,  but 
certainly,  from  what  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  no  other  theory  seems  feasible. 
It  is  certain  that  the  tower  was  originally 
a  central  feature,  seeing  that  the  angles  are 
outside  the  nave  of  the  church,  while  the 
arched  openings  east  and  west  in  the  tower 
are  of  two  orders,  with  a  pilaster  on  each  side  ; 
but  the  outer  faces  are  much  more  simply 
treated  with  plain  arches.  The  windows  of  the 
western  limb,  called  the  nave,  have  windows 
placed  very  high  in  the  walls,  evidently  for 
protection.  Mr.  Fowler  supposes  the  building 
to  have  retained  the  form  here  described  of 
nave,  tower,  and  apse,  until  the  13th  century, 
to  which  period  the  south  arcade  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  church  belong.  The  walls 
of  the  tower  are  only  2ft.  Pin.  thick,  and  the 
ornaLaental  stonework  is  confined  to  the  north 
and  south  sides.  The  tower  is  18ft.  square, 
and  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells.  The  present 
nave  was  originally  of  five  bays,  but  the  eastern 
ones  have  been  reduced,  the  remains  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  The 
buttresses  remain  on  the  outside.  The  arches 
are  of  two  orders,  chamfered.  The  north 
arcade  is  of  Early  English  work,  rebuilt  with 
the  three  eastern  pillars,  the  responds,  and 
easternmost  arch  of  14th  century  date,  which 
is  the  period  assigned  to  the  north  aisle,  where 
richly  traceried  windows,  with  alternately 
square  and  pointed  heads,  are  used,  all  of  the 
same  height,  which  is  unusual.  The  east 
window  of  this  aisle  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  curvilinear  date,  having  the  remains  of  a 
crucifix  carved  upon  the  central  lightinternally. 
A  piscina  and  statue  corbel  also  remain,  so  that 
evidently  the  east-end  of  the  north  aisle,  like 


that  of  the  south,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
chapel.  The  chancel  is  of  late  l-tth  century, 
with  good  square-headed  windows  at  the  sides 
of  considerable  height  and  dignity.  The  east 
window  is  not  original,  and  is  poor  in  character. 
Originally  there  was  a  parvise  over  the  south 
porch,  and  the  outer  and  inner  doorways  are 
good  examples,  and,  curious  to  remark,  are 
almost  if  not  perhaps  exactly  alike.  The 
clerestory  is  of  Perpendicular  date  of  the  same 
style  as  the  east  window  to  the  south  aisle, 
forming  a  very  pretty  feature  to  the  church, 
and  affording  by  its  light  treatment  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  massive  character  of  the  old 
Saxon  tower.  Another  contrast  is  to  be 
observed  throughout  this  district  between  the 
church  towers,  which  are  usually  square  or 
massive  in  outline,  and  the  tall  poplar  trees 
with  which  the  scenery  abounds,  reminding  one 
in  passing  of  the  harmony  which  is  seldom 
absent  when  nature  and  true  art  are  found. 
Barton,  no  doubt,  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
town,  though  little  if  anything  of  interest 
remains  in  the  village  now  beyond  the  two 
churches.  We  have  now  hastily  to  describe 
the  second  of  these — viz.,  St.  Mary's — which  is 
about  to  be  restored  by  the  leader  of  the  late 
excursion  party,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
of  Louth.  The  earliest  portion  of  this  church 
is  Norman  in  character,  and  consists  of  the 
arcade  of  the  north  aisle  which  has  arches  of 
Early  Transitional  work,  about  1145,  orna- 
mented on  the  side  next  the  nave,  but  square 
next  the  aisle,  with  well-moulded  ribs.  The 
south  arcade  is  of  four  bays,  large  and  lofty. 
The  arches  are  of  two  chamfered  orders,  rest- 
ing on  octagonal  pillars,  with  a  column  on  each 
face,  and  a  stone  bench  round  the  bases  forming 
a  seat.  The  caps  have  the  peculiar  small  volute 
carving  typical  of  early  work.  The  shafts  are 
banded,  and  the  responds  are  simply  corbelled. 
Externally  the  tower  is  a  very  fine  feature,  and 
right  sorry  we  are  not  to  have  been  able  on 
account  of  time  to  finish  our  sketch  of  it.  The 
detail  is  unusually  good,  especially  the  base 
mouldings  and  the  doorway,  of  four  orders  of 
mouldings  on  the  west  side.  The  parapet  is  of 
late  14th  century  date,  and  peculiar  rather  in 
arrangement.  The  east  face  is  nearly  plain. 
The  sprawling  squat  outline  of  the  south  porch, 
a  good  specimen  of  lancet  work,  greatly  adds 
to  the  height  and  dignity  of  the  tower  as  seer. 
from  the  south  south-east,  which  is  architec- 
turally the  best  view.  The  chancel  is  of  Geo- 
metrical  character,  with  an  east  window  of 
five  lights.  The  overhanging  feature  under 
the  crowning  gablets  of  the  buttresses  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
church  is  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  dating  about  1315,  with  its  peculiar 
seat  between  the  piers.  The  clerestory  of  the- 
church  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  built 
at  the  same  time.  Leaving  Barton  by  coaches 
an  almost  flying  visit  was  paid  to  the  parish 
church  of  Thornton  Curtis,  where  sketches 
were  made  of  the  beautiful  porch  on  the  south 
side.  with  its  equally  interesting  wrought-iron 
work  on  the  original  door  within,  the  whclc 
being  a  good  example  of  13th  century  work- 
manship. The  nave  arcade  of  abcut  the  same 
date  is  also  a  fine  example,  with  particularly 
good  foliage  to  the  caps.  The  western  pier  of 
the  north  arcade  is  worthy  of  special  remark. 
The  font  has  some  curious  though  rude  sculp- 
tures upon  its  square-sided  bowl,  and  the  clever 
manner  in  which  the  weatherings  to  the  but- 
tresses of  the  fine  tower  at  the  west  end  are 
managed  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  thought. 
Few  details  of  modern  churches  fail  more  than 
their  buttresses.  Thornton  Abbey  gateway 
was  next  visited,  where,  before  inspecting  the 
remains,  two  important  duties  had  to  be  per- 
formed, for  here  it  was  that  the  party  arranged 
themselves  as  a  study  for  the  photographer 
previous  to  adjourning  for  lunch.  Before, 
however,  the  repast  was  concluded  shelter  had 
to  be  obtained  within  the  gateway  on  account 
of  the  rain,  which  now  descended  in  almost 
tropical  fashion,  considerably  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  sketching  during  the  after- 
noon. This  gateway  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
splendid  examples  of  monastic  architecture 
remaining  in  this  country,  and  certainly  it  was 
about  the  only  specimen  of  Domestic  work  of 
any  particular  interest  seen  by  the  excursionists 
throughout  the  week,  for  notwithstanding  the 
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riehnesg  of  the  district  selected  for  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  work,  scarcely  any  old  houses 
were  seen  beyond  a  few  bits  in  the  slums  of 
Hull.     This    gateway  was  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  for  July  I'^th  last,  from  the 
B.I.B.A.    prize    medal    drawings    of    Mr.    B. 
Priestly   Shiers,   who    then    gave    a,   detailed 
description  of  the  structure,  leaving  little  for 
us  to  say  beyond  briefly   following  Mr.  Fowler 
in  his  description  of  the  abbey  itself,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  remains  beyond  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  the    chapter-house,  which   itself 
must  have  been  a  fine  building.    The  abbey 
■was  founded  by   William  Karl    of  Albemarle 
in  113!).     The  church  was  of  considerable  size, 
being  2.S2ft.  long  within  the  walls  east  and 
west,  62ft.  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  128ft. 
across  the  transepts — the  tower  at  the  cross- 
ing being  about  31ft.   square  with  a  nave  8 
bays  in  length,  the  choir  and  Lady  chapel  being 
■of  7  bays.    From  the  remains  the  piers  seem  to 
have  been  clustered  shafts,  and  of  not  earlier 
date  than  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century, 
the  chapter-house  dating  about  1290,  and  the 
church  would  be  somewhat  earlier.  The  cloisters 
occupied  only  a  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  about  100ft.  in  length.      In  a  chapel  east 
of  the  south  transept,  some  good  Early  Deco- 
rated work  is  to  be  seen.     A  large  room  to  the 
north  of  the  choir  remains  in  its  foundations, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  about  30ft.  long  by 
15ft.  wide.    The  building  was  so  long  used  as 
the  stone  quarry  of  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
•wonder  is  that  anything  is  left.     Happily  it  is 
now   well  cared  for,  and  it  is   greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  what  remains  will  for  many  years 
be  preserved  from  further  loss  and  spoliation. 
The  west  doorway  appears  to  have  been  a  grand 
entrance,  10ft.  wide,  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  there    was    a    doorway   from    the    Lady 
Chapel  at   the  east  end — a  very  unusual  ar- 
rangement.   The  use  is  very  doubtful  of  the 
long-groined  chamber  at  the  south  side  of  the 
transept.     It  is  long  and  narrow,  three-and-a- 
half  bays  in  length,  and  with  ten  arches  on 
each  side,  and  two   at  the  end,  opposite  the 
doorway.    There  is  no  means  of  obtaining  light 
beyond  that  coming  in  by  the  doorway  to  the 
cloisters.  Adjoining  this  is  the  passage  way  to  the 
chapter-house,  an  octagonal  building,  about  ■12ft. 
■diameter  originally.    The  lower  part  was  richly 
arcaded,  and  the  sides  are  about  ISft.  in  length. 
At  each  of  the  external  angles  was  a  large  pro- 
jecting buttress.    The  work  of  the  south  tran- 
sept corresponds  with  the  chapter-house,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a  work  of  the  same  period.   The 
■exceeding  beauty  of  this  abbey  is  the  source  of 
many  a  regret  that  so  little  remains   of  its 
splendour,  but  when  we  look  at  the  fine  gate- 
way still  existing,  and  above  alluded   to,  we 
gain  some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  magnificent 
character  of  the  entire  work,  although  the  gate- 
way itself  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  abbey, 
being  erected  about  1382.     In  spite  of  the  rain, 
which   cleared  away  rather  before  the  party 
left,   some    good  and    telling   sketches    were 
made,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  old  gateway  was 
obtained  as  the  sun  burst  forth  from  the  west 
as  the  excursionists  left  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Thornton  (derived  from  the  Northern  deity, 
Thor),  by  train  for  Hull  at  half-past  five.    The 
final  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  when 
thanks  and  hearty  toasts  went  round,  with  good 
wishes  to  those  whose  labours  had  done  so  much 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  excursion,  and  here 
we  must  name  not  only  Mr.  Fowler,  who  con- 
ducted the  party,  and  Mr.  K.  C.  Pink,  the  able 
excursion  secretary,  but  also  the  president,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence,  who  so  greatly  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  gathering,  which  included,  be- 
sides the  English  members,  no  less  than  five 
from    Ireland,   one   from    Scotland,   and    one 
from    Wales— certainly,    at   any   rate,    a   re- 
presentative    meeting.      Bath,   Bristol,    and 
Wells  were  spoken  of  as  the  district  for  next 
year's    excursion.     On    Saturday    visits    were 
made  to  the  t  "hurchos  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St. 
Mary's,  at  Hull.     Holy  Trinity  is  one  of  the 
largest  parish  churches  in   England,  cruciform 
,  on  plan,  with  a  fine  central  tower.   The  church 
is   272ft.  in  length  internally  by  a  width  of 
72ft.  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  OGft.  across 
the  transepts.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  church 
are  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  the  choir,  and 
transepts  up  to  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  is  much  lower  than  the  others, 
but  seems  to  have  been  the  height  of  the  whole 


originally,  as  the  opposite  sides  show  signs  of 
having  been  raised.     The  choir  is  lOOft.  long 
by  70ft.  broad,  and  is  of  five  bays,  with  broad 
lofty  aisles,  with  a  series  of  small  rooms  used 
as  vestries  on  the  south  side.    The  windows  are 
Flamboyant    in   character,  and    the   external 
walls  faced  with  brick,  said  to  bo  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  brickwork  in  the  kingdom. 
The  nave,  and  all  west  of  the  tower,  is  of  Per- 
pendicular work  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.     The  arcade  is  of  eight  bays  of  lofty 
and   acutely-pointed   arches,    resting  on   thin 
clustered    shafts.      The    clerestory    has    two 
three-light  windows   to   each  bay.    The  west 
window  is  of  five  lights.     Curious  to  remark, 
the   tower    has    settled   into   the    ground   at 
least    2ft.    without    disturbing    the    abutting 
walls  to  any  extent,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  l 
piers  are  quite  covered  up,  while  those  of  the  I 
responds  remain  above  ground.     The  church 
h.as  been  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  the  screen  wall  at 
rear  of  the  altar  quite  unequal  to  so  important 
a  church.     The  now  stalls,  however,  are  good 
in  the  choir.     The  restoration  of  the  Tower 
is  in  progress.     St.  JIary's  church  is  a  much 
later  building  than  its  sister  church,  though, 
doubtless,  some  portions  are  by  the  same  hands. 
It  consisted  originally  of  nave,  with  north  and 
south    aisles,   and  a  western  tower ;  but    an 
additional  south  aisle  has  been  added  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  obtain  more  accommodation. 
The  curious  faults  of  design  in  the  original 
arcade  have  been  reproduced  in  building  the 
south  .aisle,  which  is  to  be   regretted.     The 
church  is  well  cared  for,  and  some  good  glass 
is  in  some  of  the  windows.     The  east  window 
is  of  seven  lights.      The  font  is  a  very  ugly 
specimen  of  modern    illuminated  decoration. 
The  western  tower  extends  over   the    street 
paved  way  which  passes  through  lofty  pointed 
arches  in  the  ground  story  of  the  tower,  but 
these  are  modern,  having  been  inserted  when 
the  roadway  was  widened.     Of  the  old  domestic 
buildings  and  new  erections  in  Hull,  space  -will 
prevent  our  saying  much.     Of  the  former,  with 
regret  be  it  said,  little  remains.     The  history 
of  Hull  is  but  a  brief  chapter,  although  it  ex- 
tends back  a  long  way  towards  the  Conquest. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  had  a  considerable 
trade,  and  Edward  I.  (1272-1307)   seeing  its 
natural  advantages,  purchased  it  for  the  Abbot 
of  Melsa,  in  Holderness,  gave  it  a  chiarter,  .and 
called  it   King's  Town-upon-Hull.      Fortified 
by  Edward  II.,  it  was  of  much  importance  in 
the  following  reign,  sending  sixteen  ships  to 
the  siege  of  Calais.     The  old  buildings  may 
now  be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers,  and  we 


and  spire  also  in  brick,  not  far  from  the  station. 
It  is  certainly  a  well-proportioned  work,  not- 
withstanding the  weak  eaves  to  the  apse,  and 
rather  humpy  plate  tracery.  Wo  were  told 
that  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  of  Leeds,  were 
the  architects.  We  have  no  room  for  general 
remarks,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
last  in  one's  memory  beyond  the  impression  ob- 
tained from  seeing,  if  not  for  the  first  time, 
such  splendid  examples  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  were  gone  through  by  tlio  Architectural 
Association  during  their  excursions  in  the  south, 
east  corner  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  the  generally 
dirty  condition  in  wliich  tlie  churches  are  for 
the  most  part  allowed  to  remain.  Those  on 
the  south  of  the  Humber  were  much  better, 
but  excepting  these  and  one  or  two  more,  we 
cannot  but  think  there  is  room  for  considerable 
improvement.  M.  B.  A. 


THE  PAEIS  INTERNATIONAL  SANITAEY 
CONGRESS  ON  UNHEALTHY  INDUS- 
TRIES. 

A  LTHOUGH  English  Sanitary  Science  was 
-^^  not  so  fully  represented  at  the  Inter. 
national  Hygienic  Congress,  which  has  just 
been  held  in  Paris,  as  it  might  have  been, 
several  good  papers  were  read  on  subjects  of 
practical  importance.  Dr.  Phipson,  Professor 
Lutschauning,  and  other  speakers  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  virtues  of  the  silex  employed  by 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company  of  Liverpool,  and 
on  "  Griffiths'  Patent  White,"  as  a  substitute 
for  white  lead.  This  latter  supplied  the  mate- 
rial for  a  very  interesting  paper,  written  in 
answer,  and  called  forth  by  Professor  Gubler 
and  Dr.  Napia's  report  on  unwholesome  Indus- 
tries.  These  gentlemen  had  pointed  out  that, 
out  of  the  number  of  dangerous  industries  they 
had  investigated,  those  where  lead  was  em- 
ployed were  more  frequently  brought  under 
notice,  and  of  the  workers  in  lead  the  paint- 
makers  and  the  house-decorators  supplied 
about  two-thirds  of  the  victims  who  suffer 
from  the  poison.  Such  a  crying  evil  impera- 
tively demands  immediate  remedy,  and  yet  the 
authors  of  the  report  are  not  very  hopeful  in 
their  tone.  They  point  out  that  the  masks 
made  to  prevent  the  workmen  inhaling  the 
particles  of  lead-dust  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. The  workmen  neglect  to  put  them  on, 
they  also  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
baths  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  wiU  not 
drink  the  antidotes  prescribed.  Thus  the  poison 
is  .allowed  to  take  its  course  unchecked;  nor 


have  the  attempts  to  substitute  zinc  paint  been 
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already  named,  the  now  tumble-down  old 
Grammar  School  near  Holy  Trinity,  of  1583 
date,  with  its  brick  muUioned  windows  and 
transoms.  This  is  shortly  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  half-timbered  old  inn  in  High-street, 
formerly  called  the  King's  Head,  is  now  a 
marine  store,  but  is  very  suggestive  with  its 
overhanging  upper  stories  and  central  project- 
ing bay.  Bry.ant's  Court,  not  far  off,  has  a  good 
carved  beam.  The  White  Hart,  up  Bow  Vale 
Alley,  has  some  good  panellings  and  fireplace, 
as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration  given  in  the 
BuiLDi.N-G  News,  May  28,  1875.  The  Wilber. 
force  buildings  are  not  .a  bad  example  of  seven- 
teenth century  brickwork,  but  there  seems 
little  of  interest  beyond  the  front.  Charles  I. 
was  entertained  in  this  building  during  the 
civil  wars  in  1630.  Undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  of  old  brickwork  in  Hull 
have  passed  away;  for  instance  there  was  the  old 
house  we  illustrated  in  the  Buildino  News 
for  Feb.  19,  1875.  It  was  situated  in  Dagger- 
lane,  anciently  called  Champagne-street,  but  it 
has  lately  been  plastered  over  and  otherwise 
destroyed.  We  will  not  attempt  to  go  through 
the  buildings  of  modern  Hull,  but  merely  name 
the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  as 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best  works,  and 
like  the  New  Dock  Offices,  by  Mr.  W^ray, 
it  is  by  far  too  florid  any  way  for  so  grimy 
a    town    as    Hull.      The   post    ~ 


The  authors  of  the  report,  therefore,  concluded 
by  inviting  inventors  from  all  countries  to 
suggest  some  practical  remedies.  In  reply. 
Professor  Lutschauning  urged  that  "  Griffiths' 
Zinc  White  "  was  not  made  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  is  much  dearer  than  lead,  but  consists  of 
another  combination,  which  is  as  cheap  as  the 
poisonous  paint,  has  about  25  per  cent,  more 
body  or  covering  power,  lasts  much  better,  does 
not  yield  to  the  influence  of  heat  or  gas,  or 
even  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce any  galvanic  action  on  metals.  This  new 
paint  does  not  give  any  unpleasant  odour,  is  in 
no  wise  poisonous ;  its  whiteness  is  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  it  therefore  possesses  every 
necessary  virtue  to  establish  its  marketable 
value,  while  it  offers  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  the  dangerous  bad  paints  that  have  caused 
so  much  mischief. 

We  notice  that  a  paper  has  been  read  on  the 
same  subject  by  Dr.  Phipson  before  thechemical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin. 
The  new  "  Zinc  White,"  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other 
paints  prepared  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
but  it  seems  likely  to  share  the  good  reputa- 
tion they  have  earned. 


notable  and  projecting  headed  doorway, 
by  Mr.  Williams,  is  better,  but  the  red 
brick  Queen  Anne  front  over  the  way  is 
very  coarse  and  poor.  Perhaps  the  best  new 
building  in  Hull   wliich  we  saw  is  the  church 


The  framework  of  a  new  rercdos  in  English  oak, 
from  the  designs  of  JTr.  Goorge  Edmnnd   Street, 

^ R.A.,  has  lately  been  phrml  in  York  Minster,  .at  the 

th  its  I  expense  of  the  dean.      The   whole  work  partakes 


in    stock    brick,    with    a     very    good    tower    the  scene  upon  Mount  Calvary  at  the  third  hour. 


somewhat  of  the  natnre  of  a  triptych.  When  com- 
pleted there  will  nine  groups  enclosed  in  as  many 
panels.  The  central  one  alone  is  in  progress  at 
Messrs.  Doultou's  establishment.  It  consists  of  one 
panel  about  9ft-  in  length,  the  base  of  which  'will  be 
at  the  height  of  8ft.  from  the  footpiece.     It  depicts 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 

ALL    SAINTS'    MEMORIAL    CKOSS,   CAMBRIDGE. 

The  cross,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  in 
our  present  number,  is  one  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  in  the  old  churchyard  of  All  Saints, 
Cambridge.  The  old  church  was  an  unsightly 
building,  with  a  brick  chancel  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  taken  down 
in  18C5,  a  new  church  having  previously  been 
built  on  a  site  given  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  from  designs  by 
G-.  P.  Bodley.  Since  the  demolition  of  the 
old  church,  time  has  done  much  to  obliterate 
the  names  on  the  tombstones — in  most  cases 
the  inscriptions  are  most  illegible — and  it  has  j 
been  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  erec-  | 
tion  of  a  monument,  at  once  to  mark  the  I 
site  of  the  old  church,  and  to  record  the  I 
names  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  of 
those  who  rest  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  I 
The  site  on  which  the  cross  is  to  be  erected  , 
is  one  of  considerable  dignity.  Its  shape  is  I 
pretty  nearly  triangular.  On  the  south  side  i 
are  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  on  the  ' 
other  two  sides  the  new  divinity  schools  now  ! 
in  course  of  erection,  and  the  new  buildings 
of  Trinity  College.  Our  view  is  taken  from 
the  south  side,  at  a  point  about  midway 
between  the  gateway  of  Trinity  and  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel.  The  divinity  schools  are 
seen  behind  the  cross,  on  the  spectator's  left 
band. 

SECOND  PKEMIATED    DESIGN    FOB  TAEMOUTH 
TOWN    HALL. 

This  week  we  give  plans  and  perspective  view 
of  the  second  premiated  design  for  the  above 
building,  by  Mr.  G.  Nattress,  architect,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  G.  Ledger.  As  will  be  seen 
the  authors  have  adopted  a  Renaissance  style, 
handled  with  some  degree  of  picturesqueness. 
On  the  merits  of  the  design  as  a  whole  we  have 
already  commented;  we  leave  the  plans,  which 
show  the  detail  of  the  arrangement,  to  speak 
for  themselves.  We  shall,  in  due  course,  give 
the  first  and  third  premiated  designs,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  unpremiated 
designs. 

HADDON    HALL — SKETCHES   OF    LEADWOEK. 

These  cistern  heads  and  down  pipes  are  in 
almost  perfect  preservation.  They  are  orna- 
mented by  hand-cut  piercings  and  east  heads 
and  bosses.  In  the  large  cistern  heads  there  is 
a  false  front,  so  that  the  piercings  show  sharp 
against  the  shade ;  on  the  bands  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  rain-water  pipe.  There  are 
other    varieties     not   illustrated.   —  W.    K. 

liETHAET. 

HOUSE    AT    WOEUEN    PAKK,    SURREY. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  drawing  in 
this  year's  Academy.  The  house  is  now  being 
erected  on  a  fine  well-timbered  site  on  high 
ground,  commanding  extensive  views  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames.  The  walls  on  ground 
story  are  of  rpd  brick,  with  tile  hanging  and 
halt-timber  framing  above — the  roof  is  tiled 
with  Cooper's  ridging  and  terminals.  The 
plan  is  somewhat  peculiar,  having  a  large  hall 
with  chimney  corner,  cSrc,  while  there  are  only 
two  reception  rooms,  the  hall  being  intended 
to  partly  take  the  place  of  a  third,  until  the 
house  is  extended  by  the  addition,  at  some 
future  time,  of  a  large  drawing-room  on  the 
western  side.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Sons,  builders,  of 
Chertsey.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Theophilus 
Allen,  of  Adelphi  Chambers. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S. 
TN  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
-L  Architectural  Conference,  we  mentioned  a 
recent  discovery  brought  before  the  attention 
of  the  members  during  their  visit  to  St.  Paul's, 
by  Mr.  Penrose.  In  the  excavations  made  in 
the  churchyard  for  a  gas-meter  in  the  south- 
western angle  between  the  nave  and  transept 
some  masonry  was  hit  upon  which  has  since 
been  found  to  be  portions  of  the  chapter-house 
and  cloisters  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  Mr.  Penrose, 
with  indefatigable  energy,  ordered  further 
excavations  to  be  made  at  certain  points  in  the 
enclosed  ground,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  outer  line  of  the  cloisters  on  the  south  side, 
with  a  portion  of  the  inner  arcade  or  screen  and 
two  or  three  buttresses  of  the  chapter-house, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Of  course,  the 
chroniclers  of  passing  events  have  done  their 
best  to  present  the  discovery  of  these  relics  in 
the  most  attractive  colours,  for  a  long  article 
has  appeared  in  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
froui  which  it  may  be  inferred  the  discovery  has 
only  just  been  made.  Prom  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  remains  and  an  outline  plan  made  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  is  not  difiBcultto  trace  the  exact 
position  of  the  old  chapter-house,  and  conse- 
quently  the  position  of  the  old  cathedral,  the 
axis  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the 
present  structure,  as  is  well  known.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  excavated  fragments  of  the  outer 
wall  and  the  inner  range  of  pillars  whose  bases 
have  been  found,  that  the  old  cathedral  ran  in 
a  different  direction  from  the  present  one,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  old  nave  were  considerably 
more  northward  at  the  west  end.  Dugdale,  in 
his  plan  of  the  old  church,  shows  the  original 
chapter-house  and  cloisters,  since  engraved  by 
Longmau  in  his  ='  Three  Cathednals,"  and  the 
present  discoveries  bear  out  the  octagon  plan, 
though  it  is  found  that  the  chapter-house,  as 
shown  by  Dugdale,  is  considerably  less  in  dia- 
meter than  the  discovered  buttresses  indicate. 
According  to  the  position  of  their  bases,  the  oc- 
tagon must  have  been  nearly  GOft.  in  diameter. 
Again,  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  axis  of 
the  old  building  differs  from  that  shown  in  Dug- 
dale. We  should  like  to  see  a  carefully-calcu- 
lated plan  laid  down  from  the  present  fragments, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  rest  the  specu- 
lations of  archfeologists.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  chapter-house  can  now  be  deter- 
mined to  a  nicety,  and  of  course  the  posi- 
tion of  the  transept  and  nave  walls  follow.  The 
most  interesting  fragment  is  the  foundation  of 
a  wall  that  is  unmistakeably  the  inner  screen 
wall  of  the  cloister  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
bases  of  the  shafts  and  the  moulded  portions  of 
the  shafts  themselves  of  Purbeck,  and  the  ribs 
and  bosses  of  Caen,  are  very  sharp  and  fresh 
in  appearance,  and  show  a  late  style  of  Gothic. 
A  portion  of  the  cloister  paving  has  been  also 
found,  the  tiles  being  set  diagonally  at  a  level 
of  about  4ft.  to  5ft.  below  the  surface  of  ground. 
The  discoveries  corroborate  generally  the  plan 
given  by  Dugdale ;  the  proportion  and  size  of 
the  cloister  garth,  and  the  octagonal  chapter, 
house  that  occupied  its  centre,  are  now  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
the  precincts  of  the  old  building  is  more  possible 
now  than  when  Messrs.  Longman's  "Three 
Cathedrals  "'  was  published.  Close  to  where 
the  present  excavations  are  made  several  beauti- 
ful chapels  attached  to  the  old  church  were 
situated,  and  the  bishop's  palace  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  north-western  part  of  the  church- 
yard. Agreeably  to  the  recent  Act,  which 
enables  the  Corporation  to  acquire  and  hold 
vacant  spaces,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  sanc- 
tioned the  lowering  of  the  present  railing— a 
very  fine  sample  of  Queen  Anne  ironwork — the 
formation  of  a  footway,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  enclosure  as  a  garden,  but  a  question  will 
arise  how  the  excavated  fragments  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  Apropos  of  improvements  at  St. 
Paul's,  we  may  mention  that  three  or  four  of 
the  12  new  bells  presented  to  the  cathedral 
have  been  fixed  in  the  north-west  tower.  They 
are  fine  castings — each  bell  bears  on  one  side 
the  emblematic  device  of  the  cathedral,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  company 
presenting  it.  Altogether  the  12  bells  weigh, 
we  hear,  about  11  tons.  They  have  been  cast 
by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough  ; 
Messrs.  Shaw,  of  King  Edward-street,  having 
carried  out  the  necessary  alterations  for  their 
hanging,  under  Mr.  Penrose. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

fTlHE  Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
-L  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  have 
this  week  issued  their  half-yearly  report.  The 
document  is  a  very  long  one,  and  the  following 
is  an  abstract.  The  report  commenced  by 
giving  a  list  of  towns  the  Master  Builders' 
Associations  of  which  had  affiliated  themselv.j-; 
with  the  national  organisation.  They  were  as 
follows: — Altrincham,  Bradford  Builders'  anu 
Bradford  Stonemasons'  Association,  Birming- 
ham, Bolton  (Master  Joiners'  Association), 
Bristol,  Crewe.  Cambridge,  Chichester,  Coven- 
try, Croydon,  Dudley,  Derby,  Doncaster,  Eccle?, 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  (A 
London,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Lancaster,  Manchester  and  Saltord,  Maccles- 
field, Northampton,  Newport  (Mon.),  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Nottingham  (Master  Plumbers' 
Association),  Runcorn,  Southport,  St.  Helens, 
Warrington,  Wolverhampton,  Wigan,  and 
Walsall.  One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  organi- 
sation was  to  collect  statistical  returns  from 
various  centres  of  industry  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  number  of  hours  worked,  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
A  second  return  of  a  similar  nature  was  made 
in  July,  and  this  had  proved  a  great  boon  to 
the  trade  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  operatives.  A  list  of  several  towns 
was  then  given,  with  particulars  of  the 
operatives'  demands,  and  the  masters'  action 
in  each.  The  committee  then  continued  by  re- 
marking that  there  were  still  many  towns  where 
local  associations  already  in  existence  could  not 
see  their  way  up  to  the  present  time  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  national  association.  The 
principal  of  them  were  Bath,  Burslem,  Chester, 
Cardiii,  Hull,  Preston,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Sheffield,  Stockport,  and  Sunderland,  but  they 
were  quite  willing  to  give  all  information  in 
their  power  when  required  by  the  organisation. 
Union  was  very  important,  and  the  report 
urged  builders  to  do  what  they  could  to  in- 
duce unattached  societies  to  give  in  their 
allegiance.  The  association  had  been  the 
means  of  forming  local  associations  at  Derby, 
Macclesfield,  and  Eccles,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  it  had  tended  to  check  the 
demands  of  the  operatives  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  Liverpool,  where  the  largest 
strike  in  the  building  trade  had  occurred  this 
year  with  the  painters,  the  secretary  of  the- 
Operative  Painters'  Alliance  Society  sought  for 
a  deputation  to  be  received  from  the  operatives 
to  arrange  terms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  strike, 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  chairman  that  the 
men  could  apply  for  work,  and  as  many  as  were 
wanted  would  be  employed.  In  reply  to  this, 
he  complained  that  wherever  the  men  had 
applied  for  work  in  other  towns  they  found  that 
no  Liverpool  painters  were  taken  on.  The 
men  leturned  to  work  on  the  following  Monday 
morning.  1'he  National  Association  had  recom- 
mended the  local  associations  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons,  through  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  their  respective  towns,  against 
a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  liability 
of  employers  for  injuries  negligently  caused  to 
persons  in  their  employ.  'The  treasurer  pre- 
sented his  accounts,  showing  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  for  the  year  was 
X228  33.  Id.  Of  this  .£76  23.  6d.  had  been  ex. 
pended,  and  .£152  Os.  7d.  was  therefore  left  in 
the  bank.  When  the  secretary's  salary  and 
other  disbursements  were  paid  a  net  balance  of 
£60  83.  6d.  would  be  left  in  hand.  The  plas- 
terers' strike  in  Bristol  still  continues,  the  men 
having  demanded  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour. 
The  employers,  however,  are  fast  filling  their 
shops  at  the  old  rate,  and  the  strike  will  pro- 
bably collapse  in  this  way. 


Torquay. — At  Toniuay,  on  Satunlay  Last,  the 
formal  inauguration  took  place  of  some  extensive 
main  drainage  works,  by  which  the  sewage  of  the 
town  is  discharged  iuto  the  sea  two  miles  from  the' 
town,  without  any  possibility  of  its  being  washed 
back  by  currents  or  tides.  'The  works,  which  had 
been  carried  out  according  to  a  plan  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  cost  ^65,000.  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  M.P., 
who  presided  a*;  the  dinner,  remarked  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  improvement  in  itself,  and  referred 
to  the  good  example  set  by  Torquay  in  helping 
itself,  instead  of  doing  what  many  towns  did  — 
namely,  seeking  the  assistance  of  Parhament  in, 
objects  practically  local. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  EKTTISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  WISBECH. 

[from  OlIB  OWN  BEFORTEB.] 

THE  Fen-tountry  Congress  of  the  British 
Archceologieal  Association  -.vill  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
meetings  and  excursions  as  one  of  unexpected 
interest.  The  buildings  visited  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastical — Benedictine  abbeys  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough  (long  since  elevated  into  cathe- 
drals), Thornoy,  Crowland,  Grey  and  White 
Friars'  houses  at  Lynn  and  Stamford,  a 
Cluniac  establishment  at  Castle  Acre,  and 
spacious  churches  almost  beyond  number,  gave 
a  strongly-marked  character  to  the  meeting, 
which  was  fittingly  closed  by  a  two  days' 
scamper — a  ujore  dignified  appellation  would  be 
less  correct — through  the  colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge. Of  domestic  architecture  scarcely  an 
example  was  examined,  except  perhaps  the 
presidents'  lodges  at  Cambridge — an  assertion 
to  be  qualified  if  tlie  concession  to  popularity  by 
a  trip  to  Sandringham  be  insisted  upon  as 
"  archaeology."  Itis,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  almost  uneiiuulled  Early  Jacobean 
mansion  of  Burghley  House  and  the  mediaeval 
pleasaunce  of  Middleton  Towers  had  to  be  ex- 
panged  from  the  programme  as  impracticable. 
The  fortifications  seen  during  the  nine  days' 
meeting  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  earth- 
works, banks,  moats,  and  mounds  thrown  up  at 
an  unknown  period,  vaguely  regarded  .as 
Komano-British.  Some  of  these  hillocks,  now 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  pleasant 
diversities  of  surface  in  the  true  Fen-lands, 
were  utilised  by  the  Normans  for  sites  for 
massive  castles,  as  at  Stamford,  Wisbech,  Cam. 
bridge.  Castle  Rising,  and  Castle  Acre,  but 
these  have  with  two  or  three  notable  excep- 
tions, amongst  which  Castle  Rising  must  be 
particularised,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  excursions  extended  over  rather  too  ex- 
tensive a  field  to  be  properly  carried  out,  and  one 
or  two  serious  break-downs  of  the  complicated 
carriage  and  special  train  arrangements  are 
partially  attributable  to  the  attempt  to  crowd 
too  much  into  a  day.  In  a  congress  held  in  a 
district  wherein  the  difEculty  was,  as  was  re- 
marked at  the  inaugural  meeting,  "  not  what 
should  be  visited,  but  what  could  be  left  out," 
Stamford  and  Spalding  might  well  have  been 
reserved,  with  Burghley,  for  another  year. 
Amongst  the  advantages  of  the  widespread 
excursions  of  this  congress  may  be  mentioned 
the  varied  types  of  churches  seen  within  an 
interval  allowing  of  comparison  one  with 
another.  Thus,  with  the  square-built,  well- 
lighted  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Marsh- 
land, chiefly  of  the  15th  century,  could  be  con- 
trasted those  of  North  Northants  and  Hunts, 
having  narrow  aisles  and  naves,  and  short 
broach  spires,  rendered  more  clumsy  in  outline 
by  the  expansions  for  lights,  and  with  these 
the  lofty-naved  highly-decorated  edifices  across 
the  Lincolnshire  border.  More  than  one 
instance  of  a  church  sadly  needing  restoration 
was  seen,  and  it  is  possible  the  attention  called 
to  these  buildings  may  be  instrumental  in 
averting  the  progress  of  decay.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns  visited  are  wealthy  in  parch- 
ments and  plate,  and  not  a  few  town  councillors 
(and  even  heads  of  colleges)  appeared  un- 
willingly undeceived  when  the  asserted  dates 
of  their  silver-gilt  vessels  and  maces  were 
tested  by  examination  of  the  hall-marks, 
and  the  fondly-cherished  traditions  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  town's  treasures  were 
shorn  in  a  twinkling  of  several  centuries 
of  romance.  This  over-estimation  of  age  al- 
lowed for,  and  correct  dates  assigned  and  borne 
in  mind,  the  salvers  and  hannapers,  swords 
and  maces  exhibited  during  the  congress,  formed 
a  valuable  series  of  illustrations  of  the  silver- 
smith's art  as  practised  in  the  service  of 
wealthy  b.irghs  during  the  oft-times  troubled 
Stuart  period.'  The  charters  at  Wisbech, 
Lynn,  and  Stamford  were  especially  interesting 
as  palaographical  specimens,  and  prepared 
in  some  measure  for  the  priceless  manuscripts 
jealously  guarded  in  the  college  libraries 
of  Cambridge.  The  papers  read  during 
the  congress  were  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  those  bearing  on  the  industry  dis- 
played in  past  ages  to  drain  the  Fens,  and  to 


protect  the  lands,  thus  snatched  from  the 
morasses,  from  fresh  inundations.  The  archi- 
tectural and  historical  essays  were  also  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Some  of  these  lectures  we 
may  reproduce  in  a  condensed  form  in  future 
issues.  We  gather  up  anew  the  threads  of  our 
detailed  narrative  at  the  proceedings  of 

THUKSDAY. 
The    morning  was  devoted  to  the   ancient 
borough  of    King's  Lynn,  the  afternoon  to  a 
carriage  drive  to   Sandringham,    taking    the 
Norman  fortress  at  Castle  Rising  en  route. 

LYNN. 
The  memVjerg  assembled  at  the  Town  Hull 
formerly  the  hall  of  Trinity  Guild.  Its  hand- 
some front  of  flint  and  freestone  chequer  work, 
broken  into  by  mullioned  four-centre  windows 
and  shallow  niches,  is  characteristic  of  a  fif- 
teenth century  East  Anglian  corporate  building. 
The  interior  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  given 
by  the  outside;  the  old  timbered  haU  is  gone, 
and  floors  and  partition  walls  have  been  freely 
introduced.  Upstairs  the  regalia  belonging  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  exhibited  and 
explained  by  Mr.  Beloe.  These  consist  of  a  cup 
and  its  cover,  and  a  sword,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  given  the  town  by  King  John  ;  a 
chain  and  badge  of  office,  and  four  large  silver- 
gilt  maces.  'The  most  noticeable  is  the  cup, 
which  has  been  often  figured  and  exhibited ;  it 
is  of  singular  beauty  of  outline,  of  silver  gilt, 
and  73oz.  in  weight.  Upon  the  sides,  foot,  and 
lid  are  panels  of  dark  blue  enamel  (champleve), 
in  which  are  incised  figures  of  lords  and  ladies 
hawking  and  hunting.  On  base  are  inscrip- 
tions of  various  repairings  by  past  mayors,  the 
earliest  record  dating  1C92.  Mr.  Brock  having 
pointed  out  that  while  the  cup  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  so  early  a  period  as  King  John,  the 
costumes  of  the  figures  were  French  in  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  period  of  Richard  II.  The 
vessel  was  almost  unrivalled  in  beauty.  Mr. 
Lambert,  F.S.A.,  vigorously  attacked  the  local 
traditions,  saying  that  the  cup  might  be  of 
respectable  age  ;  it  had  been  so  cared  for  by  the 
mayors  of  Lynn,  that  it  resembled  the  Irish- 
man's gun,  which  had  had  new  lock,  cock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  yet  was  his  original  weapon.  The 
cup  had  now  neither  style,  art,  nor  taste,  and 
mayor  after  mayor  had,  they  covild  readily  read, 
repaired,  regilt,  and  renewed  the  vessel.  The 
maces  had  the  low  crown  of  Charles  II.,  but 
the  scabbard  seemed  like  the  work  of  George 
Payne,  of  London,  a  noted  silversmith  of 
George  II.'s  reign,  and  the  mayor's  chain 
might  be  several  minstrels'  chains,  welded  to- 
gether, or  even  part  of  the  old  weights  and  scales. 
A  discussion  ensued  in  which  it  was  shown  from 
the  heraldic  devices  that  the  scabbard  and 
maces  were  ornamented  not  more  recently  than 
Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  the  sword  was  pronounced 
to  be  of  Henry  VII. 's  time,  while,  as  to  the  cup, 
Mr.  Bloxam  subseq'.iently,  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  pointed  out  that  the  costumes  on  the 
great  brass  of  Robert  Braunche  and  his  two 
wives,  tinder  the  south-west  tower,  which  is 
dated  1374,  precisely  agree  with  those  por- 
trayed on  the  enamel,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  cup  might  have  been  given  by  this  great 
merchant  and  mayor.  In  the  magistrates' 
room  at  the  Town  Hall  is  a  piece  of 
stained  glass  in  a  window,  on  which  the 
cup  is  depicted  very  fairly  as  to  con- 
tour. In  another  room  the  corporate  records 
were  shown,  and  were  described  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch  as  a  very  good  series  of  charters 
and  deeds,  ranging  from  that  signed  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1200,  to  one 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary.  A  peculiarity 
was  that  many  of  the  charters  were  in  dupli- 
cate. Their  contents  were  well  known,  for  they 
were  the  ordinary  documents  issued  from  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  series  was  of  great  value  to 
students  of  the  paleography  of  art.  He  sug- 
gested that  greater  care  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  seals,  which  had  been  shaken  about  in  their 
cases,  and  were  battered  in  consequence. 

The  members  then  made  a  perambulation  of 
the  town.  The  narrow  crooked  streets  of  Lynn 
Regis  contain  many  flint  and  rubble  four- 
centred  archways,  well-carved  wooden  doors, 
and  heavily  mullioned  windows  and  other  frag- 
mentary reminiscences  of  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  the  ancient  port.  In  Queen-street  a 
halt  was  made  opposite  a,  richly-carved  door  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  set  in  rather  earlier 


archway ;  on  the  chief  stile  of  door  is  the  in- 
scription—" Magister  Thoma;  Thoresby  fund, 
huj.  dom."  (Thomas  Thoresby,  mayor,  built  this 
his  house).  The  great  Clturch  of  St.  Margaret's, 
with  its  twin  western  towers  and  long  range  of 
aisles,  was  amongst  the  buildings  visited.  It 
was  restored  three  years  since  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  (Mr.  Bell,  of  Cambridge,  contractor)  at  a 
cost  of  XI  1,000.  The  western  towers  are  dis- 
similar ;  both  are  Norman  at  base,  but  that  on 
south  side  is  Early  English,  except  uppermost 
story ;  the  northern  one  is  Perpendicular. 
The  crossing  of  transepts  greatly  needs  em- 
phasis; a  lantern  stage  was  commenced  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  but  the  foundations  proved  in- 
sufficient. The  external  walls  are  plain  to  bar- 
renness, and  recall  the  vast  churches  of  South 
Holland.  On  entering  the  church  the  clumsy 
pseudo-Gothic  nave  arcades  strike  the  eye  as 
much  as  the  good  proportions  and  excellent 
lighting  ;  the  wretched  character  of  the  nave  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  spire  of  south-west 
tower  fell  upon  it  in  17  U,  and  that  the  crushed 
portion  was  rebuilt  the  following  year.  In  the 
east  end  is  a  post-Keformation  circular  window, 
filled  with  three  tiers  of  almost  rectangular 
tracery ;  the  effect  is  singular  rather  than 
pleasing.  In  the  church  were  seen  two  of  the 
largest  brasses  in  existence,  about  lOtt.  by  5ft. 
each.  Mr.  Brock  delivered  an  address  in  the 
church,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
grotesque  carving  on  the  stalls,  parcloses,  and 
other  features,  and  deprecated  the  mode  in 
which,  during  the  recent  restoration,  all  the 
more  modern  fittings  were  swept  away,  in- 
stancing the  excellent  Carolvian  panelled 
screen  at  east  end,  which  had  been  removed 
.and  divided  into  portions  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  aisle.  Again,  a  few  generations 
since  a  chapel  on  the  north  of  chancel  was 
removed  to  widen  the  street,  as  a  cheaper  expe- 
dient than  to  pull  down  houses  on  the  other  side. 
The  opening  into  this  chapel  h.ad  been  closed 
with  screen-work,  which  has  also  been  re- 
moved. In  the  south  aisle  of  chancel  is  a 
library  of  above  500  vols.,  which  Mr.  Birch  de- 
scribed as  containing  some  early  printed  books 
and  good  MSS.  The  South  Gate  of  Lynn,  a 
mouldering  embattled  structure  of  early  15th- 
century  workmanship  in  brick,  having  beea 
seen,  the  remains  of  the  Toicii  Tl'aHs  were 
traced  a  short  distance.  They  consist  of  low 
broad  walls  of  rubble,  still  faced  in  places  on 
the  outer  side  with  ashlar ;  on  the  inner  side 
are  a  series  of  deep  arches,  with  pointed  heads 
of  the  period  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  having 
loopholes.  The  wall  is  defended  on  the  outer 
side  by  a  ditch.  Beyond  the  remains  of  the 
waU  are  the  Public  Walks,  in  which  is  situated, 
upon  an  ancient  tumulus,  a  singular  octagonal 
edifice,  known  as  Red  Mount  Chapel.  This 
building  is  of  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings. 
It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  grace- 
ful porch.  Two  staircases  in  the  walls,  having 
deeply-worn  handrails  of  cut  brickwork,  give 
access  to  and  egress  from  the  three  chambers, 
17ift.  X-  lift,  each,  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  upper  one  is  the  chapel — a  gem  of  Late 
Perpendicular  panelling  and  tracery,  with  fan 
vaulting  to  roof.  The  pierced  cornice,  canopied 
panels,  and  traceried  windows  of  this  little 
chapel  are  .all  worthy  of  study.  The  plan  is  a 
Greek  cross,  the  eastern  limb  being  fitted  with 
high  stone  altar-table  and  piscina.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  in  a  brief  lecture,  referred  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  chapel,  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
proved  by  the  Corporation  records  to  have  been 
erected  in  1484  by  Robert  Curraunce.  and  men- 
tioned the  casing  shell  as  a  satisfactory 
example  of  early  brickwork.  In  it  were  for- 
merly exhibited  relics,  and  the  two  staircases 
were  devised  to  allow  of  the  rapid  visit,  inspec- 
tion, and  exit  of  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
Grey  Friars  Steeple  was  examined  on  the  return 
to  the  town.  It  is  the  only  remaining  fragment 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery  church.  The  chan- 
cel arch,  supported  north  and  south  by  modem 
buttresses,  also  of  red  brick,  is  groined  and 
pierced  by  side  niches.  From  the  centre  rise 
two  octagonal  stages  of  a  steeple  of  great 
beauty,  crowned  by  embattled  parapet.  At  the 
north-west  angle  is  a  stair  turret,  rising  a  little 
above  tower,  and  capped  90ft.  from  ground  with 
ogee  roof.  The  date  is  about  1300.  A  century 
ago  the  interior  of  the  arch  was  blocked  up 
by  a  cottage,  and  others  abutted  upon  it. 
These   have    been    removed  by  the  Corpora- 
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tion,  and  a  roctery  and  fountain  forma  a 
centre-point,  as  pleasant  and  refreshing  in 
appearance  as  it  is  incongruous.  The  tower 
was  again  repaired  and  repointed  last  year. 
In  describing  the  steeple  Mr.  Brock  said  it  was 
worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  grace,  but  because  it  illustrated  a 
feature  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great 
convent  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich.  The  nave 
of  this  church  must  have  been  of  great  width 
and  extent,  and  this  agreed  with  the  habits  of 
the  Grey  or  Preaching  Friars.  Ne.'ct  was  seen 
the  quaint  old  Custom-house,  which  might 
almost  be  imagined,  from  its  clumsy  sashes, 
broad,  balustraded  roof,  central  wooden  turret, 
€nding  in  ogee  pinnacle,  to  have  been  imported 
bodily — beam  and  brick — from  Rotterdam  or 
Utrecht,  e.xcept  for  the  statue  of  the  Second 
Charles  over  the  chief  entrance.  There  was 
but  time  left  for  a  flying  glance  at  the  bricked- 
up  gable  of  St.  George's  Guildhall  in  King- 
street,  now  the  front  of  a  warehouse,  before  a 
hurried  visit  to  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  a  large  and 
pure  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  type  of  Perpen- 
dicular— windows  verging  on  Flamboyant,  two 
ranges  of  eleven  octagonal  columns  dividing 
aisles  from  central  area  (for  there  is  no  struc- 
tural division  into  central  nave  and  chancel 
except  in  eastern  part),  and  a  richly.panelled 
tie-beam  and  queen-post  roof,  with  angels  at 
springings  of  principals.  In  the  eastern  bay  are 
remains  of  the  crocketed  heads  of  what  must 
have  been  very  rich  sedilia ;  their  destructif.n 
is  one  of  the  many  wanton  acts  charged  against 
Cromwell.  The  only  early  feature  is  the  low 
13th  century  tower  at  the  S.W.  angle,  upon 
which  is  raised  a  lead-covered  oak  spire,  from 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design.  The  fifteenth  century 
carving  in  the  chapel  is  flatly  treated,  and  has 
a  distinctly  Flemish  appearance.  The  south 
porch*  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  its 
class — spacious,  of  two  stories,  each  groined 
within,  and  faced  between  the  shallow  niches 
with  flint  and  stone  chequers.  .After  luncheon 
the  members  were  di'iven  over  to  Sandriugham, 
visiting  en  route. 

CASTLE    EISING. 

Here  is  the  finest  example  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  of  a  square  Norman  keep.  It  is  set, 
like  that  at  Norwich,  into  a  much  earlier  series 
of  earthworks,  which  have  been  partially  dis- 
turbed to  form  baileys.  The  moat  is  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge  leading  to  a  projecting  angle 
of  the  castle,  in  the  inner  face  of  which  is 
placed  the  entering  staircase.  The  walls  are 
■of  great  thickness,  and  are  pierced  by  pas- 
sages on  the  further  side  from  entrance.  A 
thick  wall  divides  the  interior  of  the  castle 
lengthwise  into  two  parts,  both  open  to  tlie 
sky ;  in  the  larger  division  the  ancient  well 
is  being  fitted  with  standards  and  pipes 
connected  with  a  cistern — a  wretched  red  brick 
excrescence — in  course  of  dovetailing  into  the 
old  masonry.  This  is  for  the  supply  of  tlie 
adjacent  hall.  The  well  is  circular,  70ft.  in 
depth  and  of  small  diameter ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  continuously  in  use.  Throughout  the 
castle  the  arches,  jambs,  and  string-courses  are 
decorated  with  free  and  late  Norman  carving, 
zigzag  and  billet,  with  some  grotesque  work. 
A  discussion  arose  amongst  those  who  ascended 
to  the  upper  passages  aa  to  the  ancient  position 
of  the  oratory,  Mr.  Reynolds  arguing  that  the 
vaulted  recess  on  the  east  side  was  so  used  as  in 
the  Towers  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Norwich, 
while  others  considered  the  evidence  afforded 
hy  masonry  insufiicient,  and  that  the  chapel 
was  set  outside  the  north  wall  of  keep. 

SAKDRINGHAH. 

The  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Norfolk 
home  afforded  a  pleasant,  and  certainly  popu. 
lar,  break  in  the  week's  archseologising.  After 
seeing  the  Prince's  kennels,  with  substantial 
well-drained  houses,  paved  yards,  and  high 
railings  in  front,  like  a  menagerie,  the  members 
went  through  the  series  of  stables,  arranged  on 
tliree  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  coach-houses 
in  the  centre.  AU  these  buildings,  together 
with  the  roomy  cottages  and  farmsteads  on  the 
estate,  are  of  brickwork,  faced  with  a  dark  iron- 
stone raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  known 
a^  "  Carrstone."  This  crops  out  in  strata  of  tile- 
like fragmeuts,  which  are  laid  on  edge,  and 
secured  by  mortar  at  the  back,  so  as  to  present 
a  nearly  black  serrated  surface.    Tlie  effect  of 

*  UlRstratcd  in  Bcildixg  Sews  a  few  years  since. 


the  contrast  between  this  facing  and  the  white 
bricks  everywhere  used  for  dressings  is  novel, 
and  very  satisfactory.*  The  members  walked 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  well  laid  out 
and  admirably  kept,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  where,  on  bare  boards ,  supported  on 
trestles,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  plain  cake 
were  spread.  The  homeliness  of  the  Prince's 
hospitality  was  overlooked  after  a  long  day's 
walking  and  driving,  and,  after  partaking  of  a 
rough-and-ready  meal,  the  house  itself  was 
visited.  It  was  refronted  and  almost  rebuilt 
eight  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Humbert, 
and  the  red  brick  new  front,  diversified  by  pro- 
jecting bays  and  roofs,  clumps  of  chimneys, 
and  an  ogee  turret,  is  of  Early  Jacobean  and 
thoroughly  Domestic  English  character.  It  is 
set  on  a  raised  terrace.  We  did  not  notice  a  sash 
window  throughout — the  lighting  in  every  part 
is  by  abundant  French  casements.  The  members 
were  marshalled  through  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  ground  floor.  Although  furniture  and 
books  were  encased  in  hoUand  wrappers, 
enough  was  apparent  on  the  walls  and  else- 
where to  show  the  purely  modern  taste  of  the 
Heir  Apparent,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
ostentatious  display.  The  only  attractions  to 
the  extreme  archEeol'ogist  are  the  cl.aymores, 
arquebuses,  and  pikes  on  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  the  great  leather  jugs  near  by,  and 
the  choice  china  and  pottery  scattered  through 
the  rooms.  Portraits  of  the  members  of  Royal 
families  of  England  and  Denmark,  views  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  King's  palace,  clever  sepia 
and  crayon  drawings  of  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions, sledge-driving,  deer-stalking,  grouse- 
hunting,  and  always  smoking,  with  some  of 
John  Leech's  sketches  from  Punch,  are  hung 
everywhere.  The  ceilings  of  the  chief  rooms 
are  painted  with  birds  in  floral  borders.  The 
furniture  is  everywhere  of  comparatively  simple 
and  "  useable "  character.  The  last  .apart- 
ments visited  were  the  bowling-alley,  billiard 
andsmoking-rooms.on  the  terrace  front.  There 
was  not  much  to  detain  the  members  at  San- 
driugham Church,  except  the  singular  stone 
lattice  tracery,  pierced  in  patterns  in  the  belfry 
windows  of  the  massive  tower,  the  sm.all  lancets 
of  stained  glass,  representing  saints,  in  south 
porch  and  west  end  of  nave,  probably  executed 
c.  1430,  and  the  fine  wooden  font  cover,  richly 
pinnacled,  and  suspended  over  the  basin  by 
chain  and  bracket  upon  north  wall.  The 
church  is  of  local  Carrstone,  with  freestone 
dressings.  It  was  restored  by  the  late  S.  S. 
Teuton  fortv-five  years  since,  and  again  more 
recently  by  "Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  B.A.  At  the 
present  time  alterations  are  being  carried  out 
in  t'ue  chancel,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ex- 
pense, as  a  memorial  to  the  late  incumbent ;  the 
work  consists  of  stained  glass  in  north  and 
south  windows  at  east  end,  a.  brass  plate  near 
south-east  angle,  and  credence  table,  &.c.  A 
peculiar  feature  is  that  the  chancel  arch  is 
corbelled  over.  On  driving  out  of  the  grounds 
towards  Lynn  the  compact  and  beautiful 
"Norwich  gates,"  given  the  Prince  by  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  executed  in  wrought 
iron  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard, 
of  Norwich,  were  seen. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  in 
the  museum,  and  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Phene,  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Scholar  of 
Is"ing's  Lynn  Grammar  School  on  the  Archae- 
ology of  the  Wash  ;"  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  on 
"  Symbolism  in  Early  and  Medieval  Art;  "  and 
by  Mr.  Miller  on  "  Hereward  the  Saxon." 

FRIDAY. 

The  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Thorney  and 
Crowland,  and  Spalding  Church,  were  the  pro- 
minent features  of  Friday's  programme. 

THOEJJET    ABBEY. 

The  portions  of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey, 
added  to  and  partially  encased  in  more  recent 
work  so  as  to  serve  as  a  parochial  church,  were 
the  only  interesting  points  in  the  modern 
looking  village  of  i'homey.  The  west  frontf 
of  the  church,  beautified  by  an  octangular 
pierced  and  battlemented  turret,  rising  from 
either  angle  buttress ;  between  is  a  battle- 
mented screen,  and  rows  of  sculptured  figures 
over  the  west  window.    Over  the  doorway  is 


•  A  shootiuc-bos  on  the  estate  was  illustrated  in  the 
Bbilding  News,  July  24,  1S67,  p.  108,  Vol.  XXVII. 

t  Illustrated  in  the  BniLMsa  News,  December  3, 1875, 
p.  Clt,  Vol.  XXtX, 


the  date  1636,  recording  some  alterations  to 
the  fabric.  The  side  aisles  have  been  removed, 
and  the  late  Norman  columns,  alternately 
round  and  octagonal,  as  at  Ely  and  other  con. 
temporary  buildings,  are  built  into  the  walls 
(which  are  evidently  inspired  by  the  greater 
example  at  Peterborough),  the  triforium  and 
clerestory  being  left  intact.  The  east  end  and 
shallow  transepts  were  added  by  Blore  in  1810, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  mechanical, 
clumsy  work,  and  inaccurate  details  of  his 
"  Norman," with  the  freedom  and  variety  of  the 
original  work,  to  this  day  left  unfinished,  serves 
to  point  a  moral  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
"  falsifying  architectural  history"  by  imitative 
restoration.  The  building  is  vaulted  with 
plaster,  which,  together  with  the  columns  and 
wall  surfaces,  is  coloured  aud  struck-jointed  to 
imitate  stone.  The  fittings  are  unworthy  of 
the  edifice,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on 
the  "  eastward  position"  controversy,  that  the 
unwieldy  schoolmaster's-desk.like  pulpit  has 
been  so  placed  m  the  central  passage  as  to  pre- 
vent the  congregation  from  seeing  the  officia- 
ting clergyman  when  at  the  Communion  table. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  showy  and  poor 
modern  glass,  illustrating  the  miracles  of  St. 
Thomas-a-Becket,  a,s  depicted  in  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  R.  H,  War- 
ner read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
abbey,  noting  its  founding  as  Ancarrig  (the 
island-fortress),  in  (jG2,  by  Saxulf,  first  abbot  of 
Medehamstead,  and  its  destruction  in  870  ;  the 
rebnildings  a  century  later,  and  again  between 
the  years  1098  and  llOS.  He  quoted  the  appre- 
ciative descriptions  of  the  aljbey  given  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  hinted  that  the  famous  Red  Book  of  Thor- 
ney, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, might,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  editor,  afford  much  interesting  his- 
torical information  as  to  the  abbey.  Mr.  Chas. 
Lynam,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  followed  with  .a 
lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  abbey,  of 
which  we  may  give  an  abstract  in  an  early  num- 
ber. In  this  a  careful  discrimination  was  made 
of  the  dates  of  the  older  portions— the  arcade, 
with  its  clerestory  and  triforium,  being  spoken 
of  as  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  hardly 
to  be  surpassed.  The  fittings  introduced  in 
1G36,  when  it  was  altered  to  serve  as  a  church, 
and  in  more  recent  days  had  been  dwelt  upon 
with  complacency  by  local  historians,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Benedictine 
monk  to  realise  this  respectable  building,  with 
its  yellow  washed  walls,  plaster  ceiling,  high- 
side  pews,  and  central  open  benches,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  officiating  ministers,  as 
the  place  where  were  being  continued  the  func- 
tions of  his  order. 

CROWL.iND    ABBEY. 

The  beautiful  Early  English  west  front  of 
this  abbey,  with  its  central  portal  divided  by  a 
shaft  of  Purbeck  marble  as  at  Ely,  the  rows  of 
statues  of  saints  and  kings  and  the  remains  of 
a  later  great  window  were  examined  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  drenching  rain,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  more  determined  archajologists 
traced  the  ground  plan  of  the  abbey,  as  shown 
by  bases  of  piers  in  part  of  nave  and  choir,  and 
bare  spaces  in  the  turf  corresponding  with  choir 
and  apse  foundations.  One  of  the  central 
tower  arches  yet  remains.  It  is  ornamented 
with  zig-zag  mouldings  of  bold  character,  and 
is  filled  up  with  fragments  of  carved  stone  from 
various  parts  of  the  abbey.  The  great  north 
tower  forms  the  porch,  and  the  north  aisle  is 
fitted  up  as  the  parish  church,  and  beneath  its 
groined  roof  the  Rev.  Canon  Moore  exhibited 
a  series  of  photographs  from  13th  century 
manuscripts,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St. 
Guthlac,  to  whom  and  to  St.  Bartholomew  the 
church  is  dedicated,  aud  also  a  carefully  drawn 
and  coloured  ground  plan  of  the  abbey  church. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of 
the  first  abbey,  built  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, on  the  ancient  tumulus  on  which  St. 
Guthlac's  cell  was  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  075,  were  only  destroyed  12 
years  ago  by  the  tenant  of  the  land  who  was 
digging  for  gravel.  He  exhibited  the  only 
plan  made  during  the  process  of  grubbing  up 
the  old  work,  which  showed  a  chapel  84ft.  by 
40ft.,  with  aisles  and  apsidal  end.  The  con- 
crete and  Barnack  rag  walls  of  this  chapel 
varied  from  3ft.  to  Sft.  in  thickness,  and  over 
200  tons  of  stone  were   carted    away.      The 
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ground  plan  of  the  present  abbey,   which  he 
had  tested  by  dijrEfin;^  on  to  the  pier  and  wall 
bases,  consisted  of  a  nave  liift.  by  27ft.  lOin., 
a   central    tower    3l!ft.    square,    transepts   on 
either  side,  a  choir  80ft.   in  lonc;th  endin<j  in 
apse,  a  north  aisle  (still   roofed  in)  lifift.  by 
24ft.,   and  a  south  aisle,  l-ttft.  by  lift.    The 
apse  and  part  of  west  front  are  Norman,  but 
the   latter  was  chiefly    Early    English.      Tlie 
north  tower  was  built  in  l-i27,  and  the  north 
aisle  vaulted  at  a  somewhat  later  period.     The 
out«r  wall  was  also  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
and  in  it  the  local  custom   was  followed  of 
re-using  earlier  work  ;  thus  in  this  they  found 
an   Early   English   moulding   with  a   Perpen. 
dicular    base    and    drip — a   peculiarity   which 
had  led  Mr.  Freeman  and  others  into  error.    It 
was  singular  to   notice  in  the  west  front  how 
the  Early  English  was  interpolated  into  the 
Norman    masonry.      Mr.     Bloxam     instanced 
Wroxhani    Abbey,   Warwickshire,   as    another 
instance  in  which  the  north  aisle  was  used  as  a 
parish   church.     Canon  Moore  said  there  was 
continuous  evidence  from  the  13th  century  of 
this  appropriation.     Mr.   Bloxam   added   that 
the  abbey  agreed  in  plan  with  the  Benedictine 
type,  in  elongated  choir,  apsidal  east  end,  and 
irregularity  in  width  of  aisles.     He  referred  to 
the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  groining  and  to 
the  incomplete  state  of  the  chapels  thrown  out 
at  the  west  end,  and  suggested  that  the  gal- 
lery surrounding  three  sides    of    the  church, 
more  especially  that  over  the  east  end,  was 
scarcely  ecclesiastical.    Canon  Moore  remarked 
upon  the  traces  of  springers  for  vaulting  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  wall  of  nave,  and  said  that, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  walls  and  their  great 
height,  this  groining  could  never  have  been 
ccmpleted  except  in  wood.  General  concurrence 
Wiis  expressed  in  the  suggestion,  and  also  in 
that  as  to  the  date   of  the   external  walling. 
The  ruined  west  front,  braced  and  rendered 
secure  a  few  years  since  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Brook  as  one  of  the  gems  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.    The  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
gallery  might  be  removed  from  the  east  end  of 
the    church.     The     extraordinary    Triangular 
Bridge*  was  examined  on  the  way  back  as  well 
as  the  incessant  rain   would  permit,  surprise 
being  felt  that  on  such  a  day  the  space  beneath 
should  be  almost  dry.     It  is  of  rude  masonry, 
and  is  very  irregular  in  construction  and  plan. 
The  groining  of  the  under  surfaces  may  indi- 
cate a  date  of  erection  late  in  the  13th  century. 
The  sides  are  steep,  and  the  central  boulder- 
paved  platform  is  reached  by  flights  of  stops, 
UHequally  disposed.      At    some    more   recent 
period,  and  in  a  different  stone,  parapets  have 
been  added.    On  the  west  side  of  the  south 
limb  is  a  decayed  and  broken  freestone  statue, 
which  has  exercised  the  imaginative  powers  of 
antiquarians  for  generations.     It  is  represented 
as  a  crowned,  long-bearded  figure,  seated  with 
the  right  hand  resting  on  an  object  which  may 
be  anything  from  an  orb  or  skull  to  the  "  loaf  '' 
with  which  this  "Cromwell"    is  locally  en- 
dowed.    Canon   Moore's    suggestion  that  the 
figure  was  intended  for  a  niche  high  up  in  the 
west  front  of  Crowland  Abbey  is  ingenious,  but 
the   figure   cannot   represent   the   Saviour    in 
majesty    as  he    conjectured.      The  bridge  is 
unique,  but   is  an  obstruction  to    the   village 
traffic  ;  its  only  use  is  to  prop  up  a  telegraph 
pole  reared  against  it  by  the  unromantic'post- 
ofEce  authorities.     Having  done  justice  to  the 
luncheon  given  InThorney  school-room  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  members  proceeded  by  a 
circuitous  rail  journey,  via  Sutton-bridge,  to 

SPALDING, 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  spent 
amongst  the  quaintly  clipped  yew  trees  in  the 
trim  garden  of  Ascoughfee  House — a  late 
Elizabethan  dwelling,  picturesque  until  re- 
modelled in  1S33  by  a  local  architect— the  after- 
noon  was  spent  in  the  great  parish  church  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas.  The  broad  and  low 
tower  and  graceful  crocketed  spire,  set  in  a 
parapet  within  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses, 
are  noticeable  from  a  great  distance  from  their 
visible  inclination  to  the  south.  The  "  lean, 
ing"  is,  it  is  hoped,  stayed  now,  thanks  to  the 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  twelve 
years  since.     On  entering  by  the  great  nortli 
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porch  the    numerous    ranges    of    columns  of 
various  heights  dividing  the  five  aisles  give  an 
impression  of  great  intricacy  of  design,  and  a 
charming    mystery    to    the    vista  —  an    effect 
heightened  by   the  screening   off  of    chancel 
by  a  lofty  rood-loft  of  carved  oak,  suggesting 
in  its  overhanging  cornice  the   more  elaborate 
example  at  Llangwm.     Upon  it  stands  a  largo 
gilt  and  embossed  metal  cross,  suspended  from 
chancel  arch  by  enriched  and  begilded  chains. 
The  Kcv.  Canon  Moore,  the  rector,  gave  an 
address,  in  which  he  showed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
coloured  plan,  the  mode  in  which  the  church 
became  the  puzzling  group  of  pillars,  arches, 
and  buttresses  it  now  appears.  As  first  erected, 
about  12S0,  the  original  church  was  as  complete 
and  simple  an  edilice  as  could  be  imagined — 
nave,   transepts,  .and    chancel,  each  as  at  Ely 
with  an  aisle  on  every  side,  and  all  uniform  as 
to  height,  proportional  width,  and  construction. 
It  was  altered  in  the    Perpendicular   period, 
when  the  strange  expedient  was  adopted  of 
raising  the   n.ave   arcades  Gft.   in    height    by 
tlirusting  stones  of  a  different  class  just  below 
the  springing,  thus  stilting  the  arches.     As  at 
Crowland,  the  carved  work  was  replaced  almost 
stone  for  stone  in  the  capitals,  and  a  clerestory 
added.     He  believed,  from  the  weakness  of  the 
piers  at  the    crossing,   that  tliere   was    never 
a  central  tower,  but  that  the  roof  was  simply 
mitred,  the  sanctus  bell-turret   now   existing 
being  added    long   subsequently.     Even    the 
chancel  arch  was  stilted,  so  that  the  church  was 
in  fact  a  Early  English  church  built  in  Perpen- 
dicular days.    The  aisles  were  next  doubled  in 
width  by  throwing  out  fresh  aisles,  and  so  were 
the  transepts,  which  now  became  flush  on  faces 
with  the  fresh  aisle  walls.  The  new  aisles  exer- 
cised a  great  thrust,  and  so  on  the  north  side 
the  builders,  instead  of  underpinning,  reared  a 
solid  wall  .at  the  west  end,  and  on  the  south 
they  trusted  to  the  great  tower  and  its  spire  as 
a  counterbalancing  mass.     On  the  north  side, 
in  the  bay  next  the  transept  aisle,  they  threw  a 
skew    arch    across,  and    this    strainer  was   so 
designed   that   the  real   defect  was   rendered 
ornamental ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  carried 
the  weight  of  roof  securely.    The  windows  of 
the  old  aisles  had  to  be  de.alt  with,  and  on  the 
north  side  one  was  put  into  the  new  bay  to  the 
north  of  its  former  place,  the  other  in  the  north- 
east transept  wall.     The  latter  wall  was  not  so 
thick  by  Gin.  as  the  one  in  which  the  window 
previously  stood,  and  the  projecting  hood  and 
sill  and  cuspings  were,  as  the  members  could  see, 
roughly  shaved  off  to  get  a  nearly  plane  surface. 
The  windows  in  east  of  south  transept  were 
peculiar  in  tracery,  and  this  peculiarity  has  been 
repeated  by  Sir  G.  Scott  in  the  new  aisle  he 
added  to  chancel  and  elsewhere.    The  alteration 
in  the   fifteenth  century  was  most  carelessly 
effected.      In     replacing    a     south-east    nave 
arcade  capital,  after  stilting,  the  bed  was  not 
true,  so   that  the  upper  part  impinged  on  the 
pier.     The  workman  had  gone  on  with  his  work 
instead  of  tracing  the  defect  down  to  the  faulty 
joint,  and  knocked  off  the  projecting  bit  of  rim, 
leaving  the  arch  as  much  askew  as  ever.     A 
windowat  the  south-east  angle  was  turnedinside- 
out  in  replacing  in  the  new  aisle  ;  and  what  was 
now    the    internal    surface    showed    previous 
weathering.     On  the  opposite  side  the  arcade 
was  found  not  to  be  built  into  the  wall,  but  to 
rest  on  the  corbel,  which  it  had  crushed.     Scott 
had  the  arch  pinned  and  built  in  to  the  pier; 
but  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  walls 
showed  that  the  same  scamping  existed  in  other 
places, and thatthesecourseswere  never  bonded. 
Even  the  strainer  arch  was  not  accurately  set 
out.    The  most  serious  evil  was  to  the  tower 
and  south  arcades.    This  tcwer  had  evidently 
been  removed  from  some  other  place  to  the 
south  angle.     Coffin  ledgers  and  gravestones 
aroused  up,  together  with  portions  of  thirteenth- 
century  string-courses,  to  face  the  lower  part, 
which  had  but  a  set-off  of  -lin.  all  roimd.     The 
foundation — none  of  the  best — going  only  into 
silt,  was  honeycombed  by  more  modern  vaults, 
and  a  dozen  years  since  it  not  only  inclined  to 
the  south-west,  but  there  was  a  great  crevice 
in  it  through  which  a  boy  could  creep  at  the 
widest  part,  and  this  extended  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  spire,  and  another  smaller  one  on 
east.     It   was  carefully   shored-up   and  then 
underpinned,  and  a  new  foundation  put  in,  the 
space  around  being  concreted  to  aid  the  foot- 
I  ings ;  and  although  the  spire  still  leaned,  the 


mischief  bad  since  gone  no  further.  All  the 
arches  on  the  south  side  were  cracked  and 
crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tower  and  their 
own  weakness,  and  the  ruin  was  only  arerted 
by  the  buckling-up  of  the  eastern  arch.  These 
were  renewed  and  buttresses  added,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  danger.  The  plans 
showed  that  the  nave,  aa  it  stood,  was  100ft. 
long  by  a  total  width  of  itijft. :  across  the  aisles 
the  chancel  was  .57ft.  long.  During  the  resto- 
ration a  chamber  was  found  to  exist  over  the 
eastern  part  of  nave  in  which  were  traces  of 
machinery.  It  seemed  to  have  bsen  used  for 
the  working  of  figures  upon  the  great  rood 
screen  in  the  miracle  plays  commonly  performed 
in  churches  during  the  middle  ages.  The  rood 
screen  had  been  restored  from  the  pieces  still 
existing,  all  of  which  were  worked  up  into  it. 
Mr.  Brock  said  the  practice  adopted  at  Spalding 
of  adding  successive  aisles  as  a  larger  church 
was  needed,  was  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  a 
congregation  than  the  more  common  plan  of 
lengthening  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
then  viewed  from  the  outside,  the  peculiarly 
German  tracery  of  the  south  ai-sle,  added  to 
chancel  in  1315  (and  formerly  used  as  the 
grammar  school),  being  remarked  upon,  and 
stated  to  be  unique  in  this  country.  In  return- 
ing to  the  station  the  premises  long  (and  till 
the  previous  day)  occupied  by  the  well-known 
Gentlemen's  Society,  started  by  the  antiquary 
Morris  Johnson,  were  looked  at  with  interest, 
as  it  was  stated  they  are  about  to  be  rebuilt. 

SATURDAY. 
The  Roman  Camp  at  Chesterton,  the  Norman 
Church  of  Castor  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  Stamford  town  were  visited  on  this 
day  from  Peterborough  as  a  new  centre. 

CHESTERTON  CAMP. 

During  the  carriage  drive  to  the  camp  the  ivy- 
chid  square  tower  of  Thorpe  House  *  attracted 
remark  from  its  picturesqueness.  The  house 
and  its  tower  lielong  to  the  last  period  of  semi- 
fortified  dwellings,  and  have  lancet  and  square- 
headed  mullioned  windows  used  indiscri- 
minately. The  camp  is  on  the  Huntingdon- 
shire side  of  the  river,  and  can  be  clearly  traced 
in  outline,  although  ploughed  for  centuries. 
It  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram  1,000 
paces  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  half 
that  width,  contracting  at  the  southern  end 
to  suit  the  rise  in  the  land.  The  margin  is 
defined  by  a  ditch.  While  the  members  walked 
over  the  site  they  picked  up  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  "Castor  ware"  pottery,  with  incised 
patterns,  pieces  of  black-marble  tesserae,  and  a 
leaden  ring,  and  a  farmer  stated  that  numbers 
of  Roman  coins  had  been  found  in  a  bed  of 
gravel  to  the  south.  Tumuli  and  earthworks 
abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp, 
which  is  upon  the  east  side  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  great  York-road,  here  successively  con- 
structed one  above  the  other.  On  the  highest 
point  in  the  camp  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan  read  a 
paper  identifying  it  and  Castor  with  the  Dure. 
brivie  mentioned  in  the  5th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  alluding  to  the  Roman  milestones, 
potters'  kilns,  pavement  found  within  it,  and 
to  the  cemetery  near  by.  The  cirthworks  on 
the  hiUside  at  Castor  were,  he  suggested,  pro- 
bably an  extension  of  this  encampment,  and 
were  connected  with  a  summer  camp  a  mile  ia 
the  opposite  direction.  The  chain  of  fwrtifica- 
tions  extends  for  a  score  miles  along  the  Neno- 
Valley.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Boach 
Smith,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  local  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  site,  which  had  been 
one  of  great  importance  as  a  pottery  and  mili- 
tary place,  judging  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Castor  ware  in  existence,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  only  two  camps  but  the  remains 
of  an  important  community  outside  the  walled 
stations. 

CASTOE   CHURCH. 

This  church  is  set  on  a  steep  slope,  evidently 
p.art  of  the  series  of  earthworks.  It  is  cruci- 
form, the  most  interesting  feature  being  the 
central  Norman  towerf,  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  eleventh-century  ornamentation 
in  the  Midlands.  Above  the  weathering  lines 
of  the  old  roof  the  tower  rises  in  two  stages. 


•  Illustrated  in  the  Boildisg  News,  August  19, 1870, 
p.  132,  Vol.  XIX. 

t  Illustrated  in  the  Boildino  Kkws,  Jan.  20, 1871,  p. 
48,  Vol.  XS. 
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each  capped  by  elaborate  corbel  tables  and 
billet  moulding.  On  each  stage  a  rich  string- 
course of  cable  pattern  separates  the  tyci- 
pana  of  a  series  of  arcades  and  the  inter- 
Tening  piers  form  a  course  of  scalloped  dia- 
pers. Every  form  of  Norman  ornament 
— wave,  cable,  zig-zag,  and  scallop — is  intro- 
duced into  the  treatment  of  this  tower 
and  the  corbels  are  grotesquely  carved. 
Above  is  a  14th  century  pierced  pai-apet, 
from  within  which  rises  a  stunted  spire — 
the  least  satisfactory  point  in  the  group.  The 
church  itself  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, but  the  priest's  door,  with  dedicatory 
stone  in  the  tympanum,  recording,  quite 
legibly,  that  the  church  was  dedicated  17th 
April,  1124,  has  not  been  altered  in  re-erection. 
Three  of  the  tower  piers  are  the  original  ones, 
and  are  sculptured  with  scenes  from  village 
life.  In  the  raised  east  end  of  chancel  are 
early  sedilia  and  piscince,  one  of  the  latter 
blocked  up  with  part  of  a  floriated  coflin  ledger. 
The  nave  and  transept  roofs  are  of  a  simple 
15th  century  type,  supported  by  angels.  In  a 
cottage  close  by  an  excellent  piece  of  tesselated 
pavement  was  examined. 

STAMFOKD. 

The  richness  of  this  town  in  monastic  and 
eleemosynary  buildings  rendered  the  blunder 
Ijy  which  the  members  were  detained  at  Peter- 
borough station  the  more  to  be  regretted.  A 
luncheon  was  given  in  the  council  chamber  by 
the  corporation,  and  the  mayor  subsequently 
suggested  that  the  Association  should,  at  some 
early  date,  make  that  town  its  head-quarters 
for  a  week,  promising  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
.corporation  regalia  were  exhibited ;  there  are 
three  maces  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  (which 


formidable  rival  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
consist  chiefly  of  a  pointed  arch  of  many  roll 
members,  and  some  stone  walling  of  the 
period  (1265),  to  which  it  is  attributed.  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  now  used  as  a  grammar 
school.  It  contains  some  interesting  Late 
Norman  work  in  foliaged  capitals  beneath  the 
arcades,  billet  courses,  sedilia,  &c.,  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period.  At  the  side  of  the  play- 
ground is  a  large  Victorian  Gothic  master's 
and  boarding  house,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hay  and  Oliver.  In  the  Bede  House 
of  Bi-oi(i)i"s  Hospital  were  exhibited  a  series  of 
charters  and  documents  written  between  the 
years  1493  and  1610.  The  building  it.self  was 
altered  at  the  latter  date,  when  the  hospital 
was  re-founded,  but  there  is  some  good  stained 
glass  in  Perpendicular  tracery.  Next  was  seen 
the  great  Church  of  All  Saints,  with  Late 
crocketed  spire,  rivalling  that  of  St.  Mary  in 
beauty  of  proportion.  With  the  exception  of 
this  tower  and  chancel  the  church  is  Early 
English,  and  has  considerable  remains  of  elabo- 
rate panelled  arcading  of  that  period,  carried 
round  the  building  beneath  the  window  open, 
ings.  There  are  several  brasses  to  wool 
merchants,  giving  the  costumes  of  that  class 
during  the  15th  century.  The  small  Church 
of  St.  John  is  very  Late,  and  has  a  good 
angel-corbelled  hammer-beam  roof  supported 
on  lofty  arcades,  and  some  carved  wood- 
work in  chancel.  There  was  no  time  to 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  programme,  as  the 
members  were  returning  to  Wisbech  for  a  con- 
cluding meeting  at  the  council  chamber  of  the 
town.  Here  Jlr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  explained 
the  corporate  charters  and  records,  and  the 
MSS.  lent  on  exhibition,  and  a  series  of  votes 


is  uncrowned)  weighing  over  20lb.,  and  a  good  i  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor.  Corpora 


specimen  of  the  silversmith's  craft  two  cen- 
turies since  ;  a  great  punch  bowl,  curiously 
chased  and  embossed,  also  silver  gilt,  of  some- 
what later  date,  and  various  silver  vessels. 
After  leaving  the  town  hall  the  principal  curio- 


tion,  and  local  committee.  A  portion  of  the 
party  had  proceeded  from  Stamford  to  Peter, 
borough,  where  the  Cathedral  was  visited,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Burgess.  Some  measures 
must  be  taken  before  long  with  reference  to 


sities  of  the  town  were  shown  and  described  by  )  the  central  tower.     The  gaping  cracks  in  the 


the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson,  who  acted  as  guide 
during  a  perambulation.  Opposite  the  town 
liall  the  members  entered  some  vaults  under 
dwellings,  and  glanced  at  the  beautiful  13th 
■century  groining,  resting  on  pillars  and  re- 
sponds, with  bell-mould  caps.  Nearly  opposite 
is  St.  Mary's  Church,  noticeable  for  the  Early 
English  arcaded  tower  and  lofty  broach  spire, 
banded  and  broken  up  by  canopied  spire  lights ; 
and  for  a  "  golden  chantry"  on  north  side,  with 
painted  and  panelled  ceiling  (dated  1467),  and 
between  this  chantry  and  the  chancel  a  richly- 
xiarved  altar  tomb,  on  which  are  male  and 
female  elfigies.  These  are  said  to  represent  Sir 
E.  and  Lady  Phillips,  tempo  Henry  VII.,  but 
it  was  remarked  that  the  armorial  bearings 
and  devices  only  relate  to  the  Tudor  family, 
and  that  the  costumes  are  a  score  of  years  later 
than  the  deaths"  of  the  Phillips's.  At  St. 
George's  Church  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Nevinson 
that  till  recently  the  windows  contained  a 
quantity  of  stained  glass,  representing  the 
garter,  &c.,  and  put  in  by  Sir  W.  Burges,  a 
fifteenth-century  garter  king-at-arms.  Of  this 
nothing  is  now  visible  but    small  fragments. 

The  church  has  been,  and  is  being,  restored  by  i  town,  would  be  but  to  occupy  space  with  what 
a  Stamford  architect,  and  regret  was  expressed  |  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  elsewhere, 
at  the  destruction  of  work  of  historical  interest.  I  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the 
Some  discussion  occurred  outside  the  west  front  |  points  visited.  In  the  Guildhall  the  members 
of  St.  Leonard's  Priory*  as  to  whether  the  '  were,  on  their  arrival  from  Wisbech,  received  by 
carving  was  really  of  the  Transitional  Norman  1  the  Mayor,  who  showed  to  them  the  com- 
period,  or  was  partly  a  restoration,  the  fresh-  '  paratively  modern  regalia  and  charters,  hegin- 
ness  of  appearance  and  seeming  incongruity  of  j  ning  with  those  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry 
some  details  being  adduced  against  it.  Mr.  E.  III.  in  1225  to  one  from  Philip  and  Mary.  They 
B.  Ferrey  urged  that  it  was  a  genuine  well- 1  proceeded  at  noon  to  the  monotonously  magni- 
preserved  fragment  of  twelfth-century  work,  i  ficent  Chapel  of  King's  College.  The  scheme  of 
Nothing  remains  of  the  small  priory  but  the  j  the  twelve  immense  stained  glass  windows  on 
arcades  of  the  nave  as  far  as  the  crossing,  each  side  and  that  at  the  east  end  was  ex- 
walled  in  and  used  as  a  cartshed,  and  the  west  |  plained  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Churter,  who  re- 
front.  The  columns  show  that  the  nave  was  marked  upon  their  beauty  of  colour  and 
extended  westward  by  two  bays  at  some  slightly  harmony,  and  added  that  although  they  were 
later  date,  the  eastern  caps'being  chamfered,  |  contracted  for  by  English  workmen,  the  designs 


south  and  east  faces  of  the  lantern  appear 
wider  than  they  did  on  our  previous  visits  ;  and 
works  of  repair  are  beginning  to  be  needed  in 
the  beautiful  west  portal,  the  south  transept, 
and  several  other  parts  of  this  grand  old  minster. 
Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  curious 
and  much-worn  Purbeck  marble  shrine  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  Mr.  Bloxam 
pronounced,  from  the  style  of  sculpture,  to  be 
that  of  Kyneburgh  and  Kyneswith,  sisters  of 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  whose  remains  are 
known  to  have  been  removed  here  in  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century.  There  was,  he  said,  no 
authority  for  the  common  supposition  that  it  is 
a  memorial  to  Abbot  Hedda  and  his  monks, 
slain  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

MOND.W. 
The  headquarters  for  the  last  two  days  were 
removed  to 

CAMBRIDGE. 

To  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  churches 
and  college  buildings,  and  their  antiquarian  and 
literary  treasures,  seen  by  the  Archseological 
Association  during  their  stay  in  the  L'niversity 


while  the  others  are  carved  with  horizontal  roll 
members.  The  Gate-house  of  the  Carwelite 
Friars  was  described  to  the  visitors  as  of  the 
date  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  shields  of  arms  and 
mouldings  and  ornamentation  generally  appear 
subsequent  in  date.  The  remains  of  Bra:cnnose 
College,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a 

*   rUastrated  in  the    Bcildisg  Xews.    Jan.  3,  1S73 
(p.  10,  Vol.  XXIV.),  and  Jan.   2ti,   1S77   (p.  88,  Vol. 


and  the  choice  of  parallels  in  upper  and  lower 
double  lights  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  probably  by  artists  from 
Flanders.  The  fan-tracery  and  pendants  of  the 
groined  roof , the  chantries  in  buttreses,  the  wood 
carving,  and  the  heavy  organ  screen ,  having  been 
pointed  out,  the  more  agile  members  ascended 
to  the  high-pitched  leaden  roof,  from  whence 
the  towers  and  turrets,  spires  and  roofs  of  the 
'varsity  town,   and  parts  of    seven    adjacent 


counties  were  distinguished.  In  descending,  the 
space  between  the  groined  vaulting  and  this 
cover  was  entered.     The  great  principals  by 
which  the  weight  of  metal  in    this  outer  roof 
is  carried  are  of  many  beams  braced  together 
and  arranged  cradlewise,  with   a   coUar-beam 
securely  morticed  across  each  set,  which  have 
been  further  tied  by  large  iron  rods  at  the  feet. 
The  purlins  and  ridge    piece  are    of   massive 
dimensions.      Although  the  design  is  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  most  of  the  timbers 
are    quite    new,    having    been    renewed    and 
strengthened  with  iron  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  From  King's  College 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  Fitzuilliam  Museum, 
the  decoration  of  which  with  choice  marbles  and 
gilding  is  year  by  year  carried  to  greater  com- 
pleteness as  funds  accrue  from  the  estate.  Here 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin  acted  as  cicerone,  and 
in  a  few  well-chosen,   ofttimes  glowing,  sen- 
tences described  the  principal  contents.     The 
pictures    generally,  he   said,    were    chiefly  of 
the  schools,  but  more  than  half  a  dozen  are  of 
the  fmest  class.     Of  these  a  first  sketch  in  a 
corner  of  the  main   gallery,  by  Titian,  for  the 
Venus  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  was  one 
distinguished  for  purity  of  tint  and  arrange- 
ment, and  the  balance  of  light  and  shade.     A 
sketch,  by  Vandyke,  of  a  child  leaning  on  a  skull, 
is  excellently  drawn.     Portraits  by  Hogarth  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  daughter  were  amongst  the 
most   perfect    specimens  of   the   caricaturist's 
brush  ;  the  painter  had  evidently  a  congenial 
subject  in  the  bull-dog  countenance  of  the  old 
gentleman.     In  the  chief  room  were  displayed 
a  selection  from  the  collection  of  early  engrav- 
ings belonging  to  the  University.    All  those 
shown  were  executed  about  the  year  1500  by 
Albert     Diirer    and     other     German     artists. 
Amongst  these  was  the  first  known  example 
of    colour — a    portrait    of     H.    Paumgartner, 
engraved  from  three  lilocks  in  black  and  two 
shades  of  brown,  byJost.de  Necker,  in  1512. 
This  exhibited  a  wonderful  effect  in  its  disposi- 
tion of  colour.     In  the  basement  the  Professor 
directed    attention    to    the    last    acquisitions 
amongst  the  casts — copies  of  the  new  treasures 
from  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  executed 
at  Berlin.     These  are  gigantic  in  size,  very  per- 
fect in  the  faces,  and  represent  the  struggles  of 
the    Lapithoe  women  with  the  Centaurs  ;    are 
known  to  have  been  executed  by  Alkamenes,  c. 
734  B.C.,  and  are  of  great  beauty  and  grace  of 
execution.      In   this  room   is   a  case   of  glass 
vessels  from   the  island  of  Cyprus — of  every 
time,  from  the  rudest  Greek  work  to  the  latest 
and  heavy  forms  of  Roman  date,  and  even  some 
examples  of  Byzantineart.  Theyconsist  of  vases, 
bottles,  and  other  vessels,  mostly  very  small,  and 
to   their  natural  purples,  ambers,  and  greens, 
have  been  added  the  irridescent  charms  of  decay, 
making  them  gleam  at  every  fracture  with  the 
changeful    lustre    of    mother-of-pearl.      The 
members  had    to    hurry  away    from  hence  to 
Peterhouse,    whose    claim    to    be    the    oldest 
college  was  disputed  on  the  following  day  at  St. 
John's.    The    chapel,    which    smelt   strongly 
of  varnish,  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  fitted 
exactly  as  when  erected  in  1610.     Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  as  to  the 
beauty   or   otherwise  of   the   modern  Munich 
glass,  executed    from    the    designs    of    Prof. 
AimmiiUer.     On  the  north   side  of  the  second 
court   are   new   combination   rooms   and    hall 
(erected  1870),  of  which  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  M.A., 
was  the  architect.     In  the  cellar  was  seen  an 
ancient  font,  circular  with  four  square  projec- 
tions, of  Decorated  type  ;   it  was  found  during 
the  restoration,  and  left  in  the  basement  rather 
than  remove  a  window  to  raise  it.     Its  desecra- 
tion, by  being  used  as  a  receptacle    for  old 
corks,  was   strongly  condemned  by  some  of  the 
visitors,   while  others  regarded  it  as  but  the 
base  of  a  column — a  theory  disproved  by  its 
form  and  proportions — or,  what  appeared  more 
possible,  of  a  market  cross.     Some  of  the  gold 
plate  is  Flemish,  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time.     St. 
Mary  the  Less'  Church  near  by,  also  restored  by 
the  younger  Gilbert  Scott,  was  rebuilt  in  1350 ; 
it  has  no  tower,    and  is   throughout   of   one 
period.     Beneath  the  chancel  is  a  crypt  of  two 
bays  discovered  11  years  since,  and  belonging 
to    the    original    E.E.    church.       At    Queen's 
College,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  University 
buildings,  the   chapel   and  common  hall  (the 
contract  for   roofing   which,  and   dated   1479, 
still  exists)  have  been  restored  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
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Bod'ey.  The  colour  decoration  is  (juite  suffi- 
ciently bright  in  tone  at  present.  Time  will 
much  soften  the  effect.  The  mullioned  win- 
dows and  brick  and  woodwork  of  the  room  and 
attic  occupied  Ijy  Erasmus,  in  a  tower  at  an 
angle  of  a  quaint  little  court,  were  seen  from 
the  grass  plat ;  and  in  the  president's  lod;»e,  the 
library,  and  elsewhere,  are  several  portraits  of 
the  great  divine,  each  revealing  the  same 
cadaverous,  illat-ease  countenance.  After  a 
flying  peep  at  plain  St.  Cathenne's  Cullege,  and 
upon  the  wood  carving  in  hall  and  cliapel,  the 
party  went  on  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  in 
which  the  attraction  was  the  manuscripts  in 
the  library,  and  especially  the  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  "  and  the  Angustinian  Gospels.  The 
day's  sightseeing  closed  in  the  very  early  Church 
of  St.  Betiedirt,  where  the  claims  of  a  pre- 
Nornian  origin  for  the  tower  appeared  well  sus- 
tained by  the  long  and  short  work,  the  ponder- 
ous masonry  and  walling,  and  the  turned 
ballusters  in  the  windows.  It  is  probably  a 
little  later  than  the  churches  at  Deerhurst, 
Earl's  Barton,  and  Barnack,  visited  by  the 
Archieological  Institute  in  their  last  two 
meetings. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  when  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
camps  at  Chesterton  and  Castor,  as  compared 
with  the  one  recently  opened  at  Irchester.  Mr. 
iiurgess  regarded  the  first-named  station  as  a 
walled  camp  once  defended  by  a  wet  fosse  ; 
the  Rev.  K.  L.  Baker  detailed  the  explorations 
carried  on  at  Irchester,  and,  together  with  Mr. 
Brock,  urged  the  desirability  of  commencing  a 
similar  work  at  Chesterton — a  link  in  the  same 
chain  of  Roman  fortifications  on  the  Nene. 
The  Rev.  E.  Beresford  said  that  outside  Ches- 
terton Church  was  a  mediceval  stone  coffin 
weighing  two  tons  half  concealed  by  grass  and 
shrubs.  Mr.  Morgan  then  read  a  chronological 
history  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge. 

TUESDAY. 

The  perambulation  of  Cambridge  was  re- 
sumed at  9.30  a.m.,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  hon.  sec.  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society. 

The  compact  court  of  Clare  College,  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  examples  of  a  Jacobean 
quadrangle,  was  the  first  point  visited,  and  the 
new  chapel,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  entered,  and  the  modern  oak  fittings 
inspected.  On  the  way  to  Trinity  Hall  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Tudor  gateway  at  "the  rear  of 
King's  College  were  examined.  The  greater 
portion  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  University  Library,  and  at  the 
present  increase  of  books  it  is  clear  the  remain- 
der of  the  site  will  be  required  before  the  close 
of  the  century.  Regret  was  expressed  that  this 
fine  piece  of  brickwork  and  carved  masonry 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  hopes 
expressed  that  the  remaining  fragment  might 
be  rebuilt  elsewhere.  At  Trinity  Hall  the 
library  was  the  great  attraction  ;  here  and  in 
Hereford  Cathedral  are  said  to  be  the  only 
collections  of  chained  books.  In  this  instance 
the  books  are  enclosed  by  bars.  The  plate  was 
■exhibited,  and  pronounced  to  be  chiefly  Jaco- 
bean,  with  a  weU-chased  silver- gilt  standing 
cup  of  German  manufacture,  not  later  than 
1.500.  At  Gonnllc  and  Caius  CoUerjc  a  warm 
discussion  t^ok  place  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  celebrated  Gate  of  Honour.  It  exhibits  a 
singular  mixture  of  Tudor  and  Renaissance 
work  in  the  portal,  while  the  side  wings  and 
■upper  story  are  almost  purely  Palladian. 
Messrs.  Wright,  Burges?,  and  others  urged 
that  only  the  centre  portion  was  so  early 
as  157-t,  the  accepted  date  of  erection, 
the  rest  being  post-Restortition  additions. 
but  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Reynolds  argued  for  the 
almost  concurrent  building  of  the  structure. 
The  new  street  front  of  this  college,  recently 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  was  criticised,  the  general  verdict  being 
favourable.  A  long  stay  was  made  at  Trinit'y 
College.  From  the  Palladian  chapel,  decorated 
with  secondary  and  tertiary  colour  in  floor, 
stencilled  walls  and  ceiling,  and  with  brighter 
stained  windows,  and  containing  many  statues 
and  much  of  Gibbons's  carving,  the  visitors 
went  to  the  master's  lodge,  and  after  seeino- 
the  pictures  in  the  royal  apartments  and  else" 
where,  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White  read  a  paper  oh  the  Anglo- 


S.axon  remains  found  in  a  cemetery  recently 
opened  near  Orwell,  Camba.  The  articles 
themselves  were  exhibited  in  cases,  and  werej 
numerous  and  varied  in  character.  En  route 
to  St.  John's  College  the  new  Divinity  Schools  * 
in  course  of  erection,  from  Mr.  Blomfield's 
designs,  were  seen  ;  the  principals  of  roofs  are 
being  raised,  and  the  external  walling  of  spe- 
cially-made red  bricks,  with  plentifully  carved 
freestone,  is  nearly  completed.  The  style  is 
Late  Perpendicular.  In  the  Jacobean  library 
of  St.  John's,  Professor  Mayer  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  history  of  the  college,  claim- 
ing for  it  the  senior  r.ank  in  the  University. 
The  covered  bridge  and  Rickman's  court 
beyond,  having  been  seen,  a  return  was  made 
to  the  very  late  Tudor  Combination-hall,  and 
thence  to  the  new  chapel,  built  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  designs.  We  have  recently  t  illustrated 
the  great  square  tower  at  the  west  end, 
which  certainly  is  not  sufficiently  lofty  in 
proportion  to  the  high  roof  of  the  chapel.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel  has  been 
preserved  a  fragment  of  the  old  hospital  of  St. 
John — two  intersecting  arches  and  responds  of 
late  12th-century  character.  It  has,  unfor- 
tunately, been  re-tooled.  The  iiowii(!  Church  nf 
St.  Sepulchre  was  next  visited,  and  here  Mr. 
Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  round  churches  of  England,  referring  to 
recent  discoveries  at  Dover,  and  claiming  for 
.all  five  edifices  a  like  origin.  Only  in  the 
Northampton  church  was  the  history  of  erec. 
tion  known.  The  space  under  the  round 
appeared  to  have  been  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  a  font.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  deprecated  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Perpendicular  stages  of 
the  turret  over  the  round  in  the  restoration  by 
Salvin,  although  there  was  structural  evidence 
that  the  new  stone  vault  reproduced  the  original 
capping.  In  the  afternoon  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  Magdalene  College,  where  the  library 
of  Samuel  Pepys  was  examined — the  original 
manuscript  volumes  of  the  famous  Diary 
attracting  much  attention.  The  loth-century 
chapel,  the  pictures  in  the  combination-room 
and  master's  lodge,  having  been  seen  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  the  mound  on  which  stood  the 
old  castle,  and  to  the  Roman  wall  and  fosse 
near  by.  The  Congress  proceedings  were  fit- 
tingly closed  by  a  visit  to  ivy-clad /esws  College, 
the  most  venerable  in  appearance  of  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  where  the  Early  English 
chapel  and  other  remains  of  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Rhadegund  and  the  15th-century  hall  were 
viewed  with  much  interest. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

A  NNOUNCING  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson's  appoint- 
-^^  ment  as  architect  for  the  new  cathedral 
of  Truro,  the  Giiardian  says  : — "  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary work  wbicli  it  is  now  proposed  to  intrust 
to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will 
fully  realise  its  importance,  and  devote  his 
very  best  powers  to  it.  If  we  might  venture 
to  offer  advice  to  one  so  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  we  would  say  that  he  would  do 
well  to  spend  some  little  time  among  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Corn- 
wall, and  become  penetrated  with  their  spirit 
before  he  begins  his  design.  A  cathedral  for 
Cornwall  should  be  a  totally  different  build- 
ing from  a  cathedral  for  Liverpool  or  Wake- 
field. Nowhere  is  the  genius  loci  more  strongly 
marked,  and  in  nothing  should  it  be  more 
plainly  .stamped,  than  in  the  Cornish  Cathe- 
dral. Of  course,  the  local  material,  granite, 
will  be  employed,  the  proper  use  of  which  is 
in  itself  a  study.  But  Mr.  Pearson  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  Truro  Cathedral  is  safe  in  his 
hands.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  cathedr.al 
of  no  large  dimensions  or  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation, but  original  in  character,  and  of  dignity 
of  outline,  worthy  to  rank  among  the  older 
cathedrals,  which  are  the  glory  of  our  land. 
The  existing  cathedral  will  pass  away  with  little 
general  regret.  It  is  a  commonplace  Cornish 
parish  church,  of  no  high  excellence  in  its  own 
class.  The  destruction  of  an  ancient  parish 
church,  it  is  true,  is  always  to  be  deprecatf  d.  But 
there  are  occasions — and  this  is  one  of  them — 
when  such  destruction  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
greater  good.     Who  would  not  wish  it  had  been 


possible  to  preserve  the  Confessor's  Abbey  at 
Westminster,  and  Remigius'  Cathedral  at 
Lincoln  ?  And  yet,  who  does  not  rejoice  at 
the  bold  destructivenesa  of  Henry  III.  and 
St.  Hugh,  which  gained  for  us  the  lovely  piles 
which  now  occupy  their  sites  ?  The  appeal  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings  against  the  demolition  of  St.  Mary's. 
Truro,  has  not,  we  know,  been  disregarded 
by  those  in  authority ;  but  it  has  been  found 
simply  impossible  to  do  what  they  deaired.  No 
other  site  was  procurable  than  that  of  the 
existing  church ;  while  if,  on  other  grounds, 
such  a  course  had  been  advisable,  the  limited 
area  at  their  command  entirely  precluded  the 
committee  from  entertaining  the  proposal  of 
retaining  the  old  fabric  and  erecting  the  new 
cathedral  by  its  side.  We  fear  also  that  it  will 
be  hardly  possible  to  use  any  of  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  old  church  in  the  cathe- 
dral to  be  built.  But  all  may  rest  assured  that 
Mr.  Pearson  is  not  a  man  who  will  wantonly 
destroy  anything  ancient,  and  that,  if  any  part 
of  the  old  church  can  be  preserved  without 
crippling  his  design,  he  will  preserve  it." 


'  See  the  Bdildino  News  for  Dec.  29,  1876   (p.  662, 
Vol.  X.XXI.). 
t  lo  the  iBsuo  for  March  23, 1877  (p.  290,  Vol.  XXXII.). 


B.\N'noR  Cathedkai..— A  pulpit  has  been  erected 
aa  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Morris  Williams, 
M.A.,  rector  of  LlanrhyiliUad,  Anglesey.  It  stands 
about  Sft  liij^h,  and  has  been  sculptured  from  the 
(leaigna  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  by  whom  the 
chancel  of  Bangor  Cathedral  was  reotored.  It  is  of 
Caen  stono,  springing  from  a  column  of  the  same 
material,  and  re?t3  upon  clustered  marble  ehafts. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Son,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

The  Institution  ok  Civil  Engineers.— The 
council  of  this  incorporated  society  have  awarded 
the  followinff  premiums  for  eome  of  the  orii?inal 
communications  presented  during  the  last  session, 
on  account  of  the  science,  talent,  or  indastrj-  dis- 
plaveJ  in  the  consideration  of  the  several  subjects 
dealt  with:— foi-  Papers  Read  at  tlie  Ordinary 
Meetings:  1.  Telford  medals  and  Telford  premiums 
to  Richard  AVilliam  Henry  Paget  Higgs,  LL.D., 
Assoc.  Inst.  O.E.  ;  and  John  Richard  Brittle,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C-E.,  for  their  paper  on  "  Some  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Dynamo-Electric  Apparatus."  2.  A 
Watt  medal  and  a  Telford  premium  to  Henry  Davey, 
M.  Inst.  C.E..  tor  his  paper  on  "  Direct-acting  or 
Non-rotative  Pnmping  Engines  anc'.  Pumps."  3.  A 
Telford  medal  and  a  Telford  premium  to  Thomas 
Curtis  Clarke,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The 
Design  generally  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large  Span 
for  Railway  Traffic."  4.  A  Watt  medal  and  a  Tel- 
ford premium  to  Bradford  Leslie,"  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for 
his  paper  on  "  The  Hooghly  Floating  Bridge."  5. 
A  Telford  premium  to  James  Atkinson  Longridge.t 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "The  Evaporative 
Power  of  Locomotive  Boilers."  (5.  A  Watt  medal 
and  a  Telford  premium  to  Alfred  Holt,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  his  "Review  of  the  Progress  of  Steam 
.Shipping  during  the  last  Qaarter  of  a  Century." 
7.  'rhe  Manby  premium  to  Edward  Bazalgette, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E..  for  his  paper  on  "The  Victoria, 
Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments  of  the  River 
Thames."  For  Papers  Pnnted  in  the  Proceedings 
uithout  being  Discussed  :  1.  A  Telford  premium  to 
William  Cawthorne  Unwin.t  B.Sc,  JI.  Inst.  C.E  , 
for  his  paper  on  "  The  Centrifugal  Pnmp."  2.  A 
Telford  premium  to  John  Lewis  Felix  Target,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "The  Main  Drainage 
of  Paris,  and  the  Utilisation  of  its  Sewage.''  3.  A 
Telford  premium  to  George  Wilson,  2-1.  Inst.  C.E., 
forhispaperon  "Irrigation  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
Department  of  the  *  Bouches  du  Rh-^ue.'  "  4.  A 
Telford  premium  to  Frederick  Cadocan  Barron, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Works  of  the 
Bilbao  Iron  Ore  Company  in  the  Province  of  Biscay, 
Spain."  5-  A  'Telford  premium  to  William  Carson, 
M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "The  Egremont 
Ferry  Landing."  For  Papers  Read  at  the  Supple- 
menial  Meetings  nf  Students  :  1.  The  Miller 
scholarship  to  WilUam  Bell  Dawson,  Stud.  Inst; 
C.E..  for  his  paper  on  the  "  Eastern  Canal  of  France, 
for  Establishing  a  Line  of  Water  Communication 
from  the  Saone  to  the  Mense."  2.  A  Jliller  prize  to 
Percy  Wilson  Britton,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his 
paper  on  "  The  Construction  of  Plate  Girder 
Bridges."  3.  A  Miller  prize  to  Arthur  Cameron 
Hurtzig,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "  Some 
Formnl,x>  for  Pile  Driving."  i.  A  Miller  prize  to 
Arthur  Spence  Moss,  Stnd.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper 
on  "  Two  Miles  of  Bridge  Foundations,  or  Founda- 
tion Works  at  the  Tay  Bridge.  "  .5.  A  Miller  prize 
to  Alfred  Weeks  Szlumper,  Stud,  Inst.  C.E.,  for  hia 
paper  on  "  Lead  Mining,  and  the  Washing  and 
Dressing  of  the  Ores  of  Lead,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Zinc, 
and  the  Smelting  of  the  Same."  The  Howard  quin- 
quennial prize  for  1877  to  Henry  Bessemer,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  as— in  terms  of  the  bequest — the  inventor  of  a  / 
new  and  valuable  process  relating  to  the  uses  and/ 
properties  of  iron.  / 

*  Has  previously  received  a  Telford  medal. 
t  Have  previously  receiyed  both  Telford  and  Wftt 
medals. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Llandudno  School  Boakd. — Twenty-one  sets 
of  designs  were  submitto:!,  and  the  board  deter- 
mined to  obtain  professional  assistance.  Mr. 
Richard  Owen,  of  Liverpool,  was  selected  as 
adjudicator,  and  the  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
Foulks,  of  Llandudno,  was  selected  for  execution. 

St.  Luke's  Chuech  Southpokt.— Out  of  the 
five  sets  of  drawings  submitted  in  competitioa  for 
the  above  church  those  under  the  motto  "Mediaeval  " 
were  selected,  the  authors  being  Messrs.  Mellor  and 
Sutton,  architects,  Sonthport-  The  churcn  is  to  be 
faced  with  brick  inside  and  outside. 


AECHITECTtTHAL  &  AHCH^OLOGICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

Cambrian  AECH.iioLoaicAL  Association. — 
The  Cambrian  Archajological  Association  held  their 
annual  gathering  last  week  at  Lampeter.  The  first 
meeting  was  on  the  Monday  evening,  but,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  the  president  (the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's)  did  not  deliver  his  inaugural  address 
till  the  next  evening.  The  first  visit  was  to 
Dolancothy,  where  the  remains  of  Roman  baths 
■were  visible  at  Tregoch,  on  the  estate,  besides  a 
museum  of  Roman  and  British  antiquities  at  the 
house  itself.  In  his  address  at  the  evening  meeting, 
the  Bishop  lamented  that  the  clergy  were  not  better 
archcEologists,  for  then  "  much  false  restoration, 
more  properly  called  destruction,  would  have  been 
prevented  in  our  parish  churches." 

SOMBRSETSHIKE    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has  been  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesd.ay,  and  Thursday  this  week  at 
Bruton,  under  the  presidency  of  Canon  Meade. 
After  the  president's  address  on  Tuesday,  the  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  lunch  at  the  homo  of  Mr. 
Dyne  ;  then  there  was  an  excursion  to  Withan,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Carthusian  Church  of 
St.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Guest  House  and 
Priory  Fishponds.  Returning  to  Bruton  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  parisli  church,  the  abbey  ruins,  the 
abbot's  house,  and  Hugh  Sexey's  hospital,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  at  King's  School 
■when  papers  of  local  interest  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. On  Wednesday,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  society 
left  for  Creech  Hill  and  visited  the  Inferior  Oolite 
quarry  ;  the  church  at  Milton  Clevedon  ;  Batcomhe 
Church  J  the  camp  at  Small  Down ;  Evercreech 
Church ;  and  Ditcheat  Church  and  Manor  House, 
and  the  church  at  Castle  Cary.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.,  and  others  commented  on  the  various 
points  of  architectural  interest  visited,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  meeting  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers.  Yesterday  the  society  visited 
the  Conventual  Buildings  at  Stavordale ;  Pensel- 
wood  Church  ;  Penpits,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
T.  Kerslake;  afterwards  proceeding  to  Stourton.to 
inspect  the  church  and  cross,  Stourhead  House,  the 
museum  of  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  returning  to 
Bruton  by  Alfred's  Tower. 

Yorkshire  Akch.eolooical  Association.— 
The  members  of  this  association  had  their  annual 
excursion  on  Wednesday,  the  place  of  meeting 
being  Selby.  The  programme  included  a  visit  to 
the  parish  of  Hemingborough,  an  inspection  of  the 
church  ab  that  place,  and,  on  the  return  journey,  an 
inspection  of  the  Selby  Abbey  Church.  Papers  and 
addresses  were  read  by  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Mioklethwaite,  Mr.  James  Fowler,  and  others. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  London  Associa- 
tion of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  to  be 
held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Saturday,  Sept- 
7th  (8  p.m.),  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  SiUcated  Stone  Pipes  for  Drainage  and  other  Pur- 
poses." Non-members  interested  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering, &c.,  are  invited  to  attend  and  share  in  the 
discussion. 

In  last  week's  report  of  the  British  Archaological 
Association's  Congress  at  Wisbech,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  paper  on  "  Wisbech  Castle  "  should  be 
Dawbarn  not  Damliam. 

A  soldiers'  institute,  with  reading-rooms,  refresh- 
ment bar,  and  other  conveniences,  aHd  a  Large 
lecture  hall,  is  about  to  be  built  in  the  Lewes-road, 
Brighton,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Holford 
and  Clayton,  of  th.at  town. 

The  land  adjoining  the  railway  station  at  Brighton, 
recently  sold  in  plots  by  the  company,  is  likely  to 
be  soon  occupied.  Premises  for  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
London  and  Brighton,  are  about  to  be  built  by  Mr. 
Chappel,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Wallis, 
of  Westminster  ChamViers,  and  new  offices  and 
warehouses  for  Mr.  R-  H.  Penney  are  being  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Holford  and 
Clayton,  architects,  of  Brighton. 

We  may  add  to  our  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  house  on  the  West  Brighton  Estate,  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  of  the  16th  inst.,  that  the 
\  footways  of  this  house  have  been  laid  with 
V'  Seyssel "  asphalte,  executed  by  "  The  Seyssel  and 
Metallic  Lava  Asphalte  Company,  38,  Poultry,  the 
tontractors  to  the  estate. 


Butltims  InttUiscnce. 


T'aldock. — For  the  last  twelve  months  the 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Three  Counties' 
Asylum,  Baldock,  Herts,  have  been  going  on 
very  rapidly  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  The  east  wing  is  up,  and  partly  covered 
in.  The  west  wing  has  now  been  brought  up 
one  story.  The  new  church  has  been  com- 
menced, and  brought  up  to  floor  line.  On  the 
13th  inst.,  the  foundation  stone  was  duly  laid. 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Jones,  and  Son,  of  Y'ork,  are 
the  architects,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Bellerby  and  Biscombe,  of  the  same  city. 

Bridoeeule. — The  church  of  St.  Bridget,  at 
Bridgerule,  near  Holsworthy,  has  recently 
undergone  restoration,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  J.  P,  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  When 
the  plaster  was  taken  off  the  walls  an  old  door, 
way  in  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  which  evi- 
dently led  to  the  rood  loft,  was  discovered. 
Tliera  was  also  a  piscina  found  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  The  timbers  in  the  roof  were 
aU  covered  with  plaster.  This  has  now  been 
removed,  and  all  the  woodwork  is  shown.  The 
chancel  has  been  entirely  re-seated  with 
benches  of  pitch-pine  wood.  The  chancel  has 
also  been  raised,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with 
Goodwin's  tiles.  The  aisles  are  paved  with 
slate  on  edge  arranged  in  squares,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  this  is  the  only  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  all  the  floor  of  the  aisles  is 
laid  in  this  way.  The  general  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  kind  of 
floor  will  answer  very  well.  No  noise  is  made 
by  people  entering  church  late,  and  the  floor 
can  be  kept  clean  by  brushing  only.  A  pulpit 
has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  on 
the  north  side.  Two  new  windows  have  been 
put  in,  the  stonework  having  been  done  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  of  Launceston,  and  the  glass  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre,  of  Stonehouse. 

Leeds. — The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
Victoria  Hall  and  vestibule  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall  has  been  undergoing  thorough  repairs  and 
re-decorations  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Rood, 
house  and  Sons,  upholsterers  and  decorators,  of 
that  town.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  semi- 
circular, and  divided  into  five  bays,  richly 
decorated  and  gilded,  and  supported  by  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  caps  of  which,  and  entabla- 
ture above,  are  richly  gilt.  The  wall  space 
betwixt  each  cluster  of  columns  is  formed  into 
panels,  with  border  of  lighter  colour  than  the 
ground,  producing  a  very  chaste  effect.  Above 
the  panels  a  sub-frieze  is  formed,  bearing  suit- 
able Latin  and  English  phrases,  alternated — as 
"Magna  Charta,"  "Weave truth  with  trust," 
&c. — on  a  rich  dark  lake  ground,  with  gold- 
colour  antique  letters.  Above  this,  and  forming 
the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  is  inserted  a  rich- 
coloured  Devonshire  marble  (imitation),  re- 
lieving the  subdued  tints  of  the  walls,  and 
giving  the  ceiling  a  most  beautiful  effect.  The 
bases  on  which  the  columns  stand,  and  which 
form  a  dado  of  8ft.  all  round  the  hall,  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  rare  marbles — the 
plinth  is  porphyry,  above  that  is  a  margin  of 
granite,  and  over  that  a  moulding  of  Sicilian 
the  panels  are  verd-antique,  and  stiles  of  Eoss 
of  Mull.  A  novel  feature  in  decoration  is  here 
introduced  with  marked  success — the  shafts  of 
the  columns,  which  are  marbled  a  rich  Eusso- 
antico,  are  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way,  then 
felted  down  with  ground  pomice-stone  and 
deadened,  giving  a  semi.polished  appearance 
without  the  harsh  glare  usually  seen  on  polished 
or  varnished  work,  and  producing  a  wonder- 
fully stone -like  effect.  The  bases  of  these 
columns  are  black,  with  gold  toras  mouldings. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  over  the  new 
gallery,  are  five  panels,  with  hand-painted 
decorations.  The  central  one  contains  the 
Leeds  arms,  to  the  left  is  the  clothworkers' 
arms,  to  the  right  the  ironworkers'  arms  ;  the 
outer  ones  are  decorated  with  Mercury's  mace 
The  magnificent  organ,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  country,  is  decorated  in 
soft  colours,  and  very  richly  gilded,  the  orna- 
ment being  outlined.  The  carved  festoons  and 
figures  are  gilded  in  solid,  the  radiation  of 
central  circle  being  relieved  with  platini  metal ; 
the  mouths  of  the  pipes  are  decorated  alter- 
nately blue  and  red,  with  gold  enrichments ; 
the  semi-dome  over  the  organ  being  pale  blue 


and  starred  with  gold.  The  vestibule  is  carried 
out  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Victoria 
Hall,  except  a  blue  dome  with  gold  stars,  and 
the  lower  walls  diapered.  The  large  spandrels 
in  the  upper  part  are  filled  in  with  a  decoration 
naming  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  dado 
is  here  of  real  polished  granite  8ft.  in  height. 
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TO  COHHEBPONDENT3. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ot 

our  correspondents.     The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  communications  should  be  dravi-n  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondeuoe.l 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  BDITOR,  31» 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C, 

To  OuE  Reauers. — Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
oontemplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  adverkisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
?rord3  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
nserted  for  less  than  half-a-erown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  wt 
applieation  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is,  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paxagrapb 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Ponnd 
jcr  annnm  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
'or  the  United  States,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  6dol3.  40c.  goli).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (md 
Southampton) ,  £1 6s.  6d,  To  any  of  the  Australian  ColonieSi 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. CO.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  oi 
7d.  9.ach,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  _  AU 
foreign  subscriptions,  imaccompauied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  baek 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

RECErvED.— G.  and  S.— M.  and  Co.— G.  E.  H.— E.  and  Co. 

L.— W.   H.   S.  and  Son,  L.— G.  W.  R.    Co.— T.  Bros. 

—J.  B.— J.  J.  F.  B.— C.  H.  and  Co.— W.  B.— B.  B.  Co. 

— C.  L.  R,  Co.— J.  V. 
Drawings  Received. — H.  and  C. 
Drawings  Retdkned.— E.  W.  P.,  H.  H.,  I.  B.,  T.  A. 
Continent,    (Query  is  an  advt.) 


The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school  were  laid  at  Rhyl  last  week.  The  style  is 
Early  Enfrliah,  and  the  estimated  cost  ,£1,000.  Mr. 
Ellison,  ot  Liverpool,  ia  the  architect,  and  Measra. 
Foulkes  and  Son,  of  Ehyl,  the  contractors. 

J[r.  Swire,  late  second  master  of  the  Leeds  School 
of  Fine  Art,  and  formerly  ot  Keighley,  has  just  been 
selected  out  ot  14  candidates,  as  head  master  of  tke 
Wakefield  School. 

The  North-end  branch  of  the  Liverpool  Sailors' 
Home  was  opened  last  week.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  Gothic,  freely  treated.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  140  seamen  and  four  mates,  besides  the 
officials.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hoult  and 
Wise,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 
The  cost  of  the  site  and  the  building  was  about 
,£26,000. 

The  Cabmen's  Shelters  Fund  committee  have  just 
purchased  and  placed  on  Holborn  hill  the  shelter 
which  took  the  prize  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  cab 
show.  Another  shelter  has  recently  been  erected 
by  the  committee  in  Pont-street,  Belgrave-square. 

A  new  Eoman  Catholic  church  at  Middleshorongh 
was  opened  last  week.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
interior  facings,  150ft,  long  by  62ft.  wide. 

Over  jESOO  has  been  collected  as  yet  for  the  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  memorial. 

On  Saturday  the  guardians  at  the  Bury  Union 
opened  a  new  infectious  hospital  close  to  the  work- 
house. The  patients  are  to  be  accommodate  J  _  ia 
four  several  and  distinct  blocks,  each  one  of  which 
is  fitted  up  complete  in  itself  as  a  separate  hospital. 
All  the  rooms  are  warmed  throughout  by  means  of 
Shillito  and  Shorland's  patent  Manchester  grates, 
which,  in  their  action,  keep  up  a  copious  supply  of 
fresh  warm  air  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
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QUESTIONS. 
[34S8.]— Strength  of  Wood  Post.— What  is  the 
breaking  weieht  of  a  12"   x    12"   square  Baltic  fir 
wood  post  5'  6"  lone  ''     Hurst's  "  Architectual  Sur- 
veyor's Hand-book  "  gives  this  formula— 

W  =   "^^ 
1  + 


h- 


Spon's  "Builder's  Pocket-book,"  edit.  W.  Yonnp, 
says,  and  taken    from    "  Tarn's  Tredgold's    Car- 


pentry"— 


W  =  7-81  ^, 


In  both  formnlre  W  =  breaking  w,>iirht  in  tons,  L  = 
length  of  post  in  feet.  I)  =  diameter  in  inches,  T  = 
the  side  or  least  thickness  in  inches.  The  first  for- 
mula worked  ont  to  three  places  of  decimals  gives 
the  result  as  5,353  tons,  whilst  the  latter  is  312  tons 
only.  How  can  this  immense  discrepancy  be  ex- 
plained i  I  also  find,  on  examination,  that  the 
constants  given  in  the  various  formuUc  as  to  the 
resistance  to  crushing  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  in 
fir  timber  differ  enormously,  as  stated  by  the  autho- 
rities. Which  is  right  ?  Tarn  says :  For  pillars 
whose  length  is  less  than  ten  times  the  diameter  the 
resistance  to  crusliing  need  only  be  considered,  and 
it  is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  section  in 
square  inches  by  oiieor  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
numbers— 17.511  (lb.)  having  been  given  for  redde.il 
— Spon's  "  Pocket-book  "  (pdit.  Youngl  gives  the 
same  in  tons— viz.,  7'8.  But  Hurst'.s  "  Pocket- 
book  "  says:  In  tons,  red  pine.  220;  Norway 
apmce,  2'50 ;  pitch  pine,  2'00.  Molesworth  also 
■  says  :  For  a  square  rectangular  red  pine  pillar  of  a 
height  of  einLt  times  its  breadth  the  crushing  weight 
is  4.S(X)lb.  (about  2  (  tons)  per  square  inch  of  section. 
-M. 

[5189.]— Measuring  Painting.— What  is  the 
proper  rule  for  measuring  doors  r  If  I  girt  and  add 
the  moulding  both  in  the  width  and  height  I  obtain 
au  excessive  result. — Q. 

[.5490.]— Dilapidations.— Near  the  end  of  a  lease 
I  am  called  in  to  serve  a  tenant  with  notice  to  re- 
pair. He  is  bound  to  paint  inside  with  two  coats 
once  in  the  seven  years.  Now,  I  find  that  the  work 
is  grained,  and  has  not  been  touched  during  the 
period.  If  I  order  him  to  paint  of  course  he  will 
not  grain  ;  but  the  lease  does  not  enable  me  to  charse 
for  graining.  Must  I,  therefore,  pass  over  the 
defect,  or  make  him  plain  paint,  and  thus  put  out 
the  graining  ? — Surveyor  Junior. 

[5491.]— Foundation  Stones.— Will  "G-  H.  G.," 
or  some  other  kind  friend,  let  me  know  the  usual 
coarse  adopted  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
Nonconformist  place  of  worship  ?  Is  the  chamber  for 
documents,  &c.,  built  up,  or  cut  out  of  a  block  of 
stone  ?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  architect  on  that 
occasion  f— Noncon. 

[5492.]— Measuring  BuUdings.— As  I  am  think- 
ing of  spending  a  few  days  measuring  up  some  ex- 
ample or  examples  of  mediaeval  (ecclesiastical) 
architecture,  and  as  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
snbjeet,  and  have  no  chance  of  gaining  any  locally, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  on  the 
subject  from  some  of  your  numerous  readers  who 
have  had  better  opportunities,  and  who,  I  feel  sure, 
will  not  withhold  their  experience  from  one  so 
situated.  Are  freehand  sketches  made  of  plan  and 
elevations  ou  which  the  dimensions  are  figured  ? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  dimen- 
sions, particularly  of  those  parts  which  are  situated 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  ground,  as  in  towers, 
<&c.  ?  Is  it  safe  to  take  the  figured  sketches  home, 
and  there  make  the  plans  from  them ;  or,  should 
only  a  few  dimensions  be  taken  at  once,  and  those 
dravra  to  scale  immediately  ?  Also,  any  informa- 
tion on  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  name  of  any 
book  published  on  the  subject,  will  greatly  oblige. — 
Country  Student. 

[5493.]— Dublin.— I  expect  to  spend  a  few  days 
soon  near  Dublin.  Could  any  of  your  readers  give  a 
list  of  buildinss  suitable  either  for  sketching  or 
general  study  in  the  city,  and  also  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  to  tliirty  miles  round  it  ?  I  would  thank 
them  to  mention  recent  as  well  as  ancient  buildings 
in  their  list.  Architects  can  give  information  on 
such  matters  not  always  to  be  found  in  guide-books. 
—Anglian. 

[5491.]  —  Stained  Glass.  —  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  obtain  some  accurate  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  glass-staining  trade  in  London,  and 
should  feel  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
insert  answers  to  the  following  queries  (or  as  many 
of  them  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  reply  to)  in 
your  next  issue  : — 1.  State  of  the  trade  at  present  in 
London  ?  2.  The  best  season  in  the  year  ?  3.  Is 
there  a  large  country  trade  done  by  London  firms  ? 
i.  What  cities  throughout  the  country  (if  any)  com- 
pete with  London!-  5.  Do  they  compete  success- 
fully? C.  Do  tne  London  firms  export,  and  if  so 
extensively  or  otherwise  ?  7.  If  London  firms 
export,  to  what  cities  or  countries  do  they  chiefly 
send?  8.  Is  the  import  trade  in  stained  glass  exten- 
sive, and  with  what  cities  or  countries  ii  .the  import 
trade  chiefly  done  ?  9.  From  which  source  is  the 
demand  in  this  country  chiefly  supplied,  home  or 
foreign  ?  10.  Prospects  ef  the  trade  in  London  ?— 
Aetist, 


r-iq.^]_A.rticled  Pupils  —Is  an  architect's  arti- 
cled pui.il  at  liberty  to  do  auy  tracing  or  lining  m, 
iu  his  leisure  time,  for  others  than  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  is  articled,  and  iec-;iye  remtineratiou 
from  them  ;  or  does  the  part  m  his  articles  whicli 
forbids  doing  work  for  others  apply  to  tracing  and 
lining  in  as  well  as  designing  ?— Perplexed. 


REPLIES. 

rsifil.l-Stamped  Agreements.--"  B's  "  replj- 
is  certainly  misleading,  for  nine-tenths  of  contract 
documents  aro  never  singly  stamped.  Having 
employed  many  solicitors  to  draw  up  agreements! 
can  safelv  sav  the  practice  of  referring  to  the 
drawings  in  the  manner  mentioned  is  usual,  and  l>y 
no  means  such  an  invalid  one  as  suggested.  Iso 
doubt  in  some  cases  the  bpst  plan  is  to  send  the 
documents  to  the  Stamp-office.— G.  H. 

[51C3.]—Tjigbt.— "  Architect  "  should  consult 
Professor  Kerr's  book  on  .Tucient  lights,  or  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox's,  or  Round's ;  he  will  get  ever.v 
information  there.  Bnt  we  understand  the  broad 
principles  to  be  these  :  No  man  can  claim  compen- 
-iation  for  being  shut  out  from  a  distant  prospect 
however  beautiful,  but  he  can  always  insist  when 
his  windows  have  been  in  existence  20  years  on  their  all 
having  a  good  sufficiency  of  light,  and  this  is  held  to 
give  an  opening  of  45  degrep_s,  expanding  on  each 
side  and  upwards. — H.  and  E.  P. 

[5403.1-Light.-For  a  list  of  legal  authorities 
consult  the  "  Science  of  Ancient  Lights, '  by  Homer- 
sham Cox.— Lex. 

[5175  ]—Salisbury.— Having  been  a  frequent 
sojourner  in  the  oM  city  of  Sarum  I  am  pleased  to 
give  "  Scott  "  what  information  I  possess.  Of  course, 
the  cathedral  is  the  great  attraction.  St.  Martin's 
is  an  interesting  edifice,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
Gothic  cross  of  Richard  II. 's  time,  and  some  qnaiut 
remains  of  timber  structures  and  gateways.  The 
neighbourhood  affords  some  interesting  objects. 
There  is  Wilton,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke— an  interesting  Palladian 
house,  with  some  choice  apartments  and  paintings, 
and  a  fine  park  ;  a  carpet  manufactory  ;  Wilton 
Church,  a  Romanesque  building  of  modern  date,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  priory,  an  arcade  of  which  still 
stands.  "  Old  Sarum,"  the  mound  of  which  contains 
some  ancient  relics,  was  the  Roman  city,  and  is 
about  2  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  worth  inspection. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  world-famed  Stonehenge.  I 
mav  also  mention  th.at  some  pleasant  tours  may  be 
made  to  the  north  to  Malmesbury,  where  an  old 
abbey  chnrch  of  Norman  date  exists  ;  to  Chippen- 
ham, to  Devizes,  where  there  is  an  ancient  Norman 
church  and  castle  walls  ;  Melksham  and  Swindon, 
which  has  a  fine  church.  On  the  south  there  are 
Amesbury,  Everley,  Warminster,  &c.,  all  interest- 
ing places.  At  the  Green  Dragon,  near  Old  Sarum, 
may  be  seen  a  fine  examj^le  of  an  old  chimney  piece, 
richly  carved,  of  J.acobean  date.  An  ordnance  map 
of  the  locality  will  be  found  of  use.- G.  H.  G. 

[5481.]— School  AWiudows.— The  window  ordi- 
narily used  is  an  upper  casement,  to  fall  inwards 
njion  centres,  the  lower  sashes  being  sliding  or  fixed. 
The  casement  is  operated  upon  by  a  lever  which  is 
known  as  "  Elsley's  patent."— G. 

[.-,l.Ro]_i,jbrary.— A  collection  of  400  books 
would  make  but  a  very  small  library.  My  way  of 
reckoning  is  thus  :— Average  height  from  shelf  to 
shelf  1ft. ;  average  space  of  each  volume  in  thick- 
ness, l.Un.  ;  therefore  each  book  occupies  only  J  of  a 
foot  siiper  vertically.  The  depth,  whether  little 
more  or  less,  would  not  make  much  difference  in  a 
room.  Consequently  400  volumes  would  only  occupy 
50ft.  super,  or  the  space  of  a  single  large  bookcase. 
I  lately  saw  1,000  volumes  ranged  round  the  wallsof 
a  study  only  12ft.  square.— H.  Y,  Powkll. 


On  Thursday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Cottingham  were  laid.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Payne,  of  Kettering,  is  the  architect.  The 
building  will  beof  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
relieved  with  white  brick,  and  is  in  the  Classic  style. 
The  chapel  is  to  he  33ft.  long  by  26tt.  wide,  with  a 
large  gallery  over  the  entrance.  It  is  to  be  built  to 
accommodate  250  persons.  The  contract  price  is 
£l2-i. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  chairman  of  the  City  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  has  died 
somewhat  suddenly  at  Bray,  county  Wicklow. 

Mr.  E.  Lennard,  of  Whitby,  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  recent  restoration  of  Wesley 
Chapel,  and  not  Mr.  Falkinbridge,  as  we  stated  a 
fortnight  since.  We  copied  the  item  from  a  local 
journal,  which  it  seems,  was  misinformed. 

A  new  theatre  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Beaufort  Build- 
ings. We  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
is  "interested  in  the  scheme.  Mr.  Walter  Emden  is 
the  architect  engaged  for  the  proposed  building. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  of  Woburn-plaoe,  has  been 
elected  surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Portman's  estate, 
vice  Mr.  Baker,  deceased. 

Mr.  William  Hopkinson,  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
who  was  killed  at  Addle-itone  station  on  Monday, 
held  a  policy  .against  accidents,  for  ,£1,000,  of  the 
Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company,  Gl,  Corn- 
hUl,  E.C. 


Messrs.  Salmon,  Baenes,  &  Co.,  of  Ulver- 
stone,  exhibit  an  iron  and  a  wood  revolving 
shutter  worked  by  their  improved  patent 
balance  weight  motion,  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. The  wooden  shutter  is  of  polished  bay- 
wood.  The  iron  shutter  is  a  specimen  of  first- 
olas3  workmanship  of  great  solidity  and 
strength.  The  case  and  simplicity  of  the 
motion  of  the  shutters  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  The  roller  on  which  they  coil  does  not 
work  in  a  fixed  centre,  but  with  a  backward 
and  forward  motion,  rea;ulated  by  a  friction 
wheel  pressing  against  the  chain  to  which  the 
balance  weight  is  attached.  In  consequence 
of  the  backward  and  forward  motion  before  re- 
ferred to,  all  friction  or  drag  on  the  shutter  is 
avoided,  allowing  it  to  drop  vertically  into  the 
"rooves  or  runners.  A  peculiar  construction 
of  the  chain  is  also  included  in  the  patent, 
which  is  altogether  well  worth  attention  from 
those  requiring  a  revolving  shutter  at  once  safe 
and  easily  coiled  and  uncoiled. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworlh  having  expre.ssed  a  desire  that 
some  important  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  conditions  of  bis  scholarships,  the  de- 
tailed rules  for  carrying  out  his  wishes  are 
now  under  consideration.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  disappointment  this  notice  is  given. 
No  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competitive  examination  in  May, 
1879.  But  the  conditions  of  the  tenure,  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  scholarships,  may  be  some- 
what modified. 

We  have  before  us  a  useful  list  of  Swedish 
saw-mill  owners  and  timber-exporters,  giving 
the  shipping  marks  on  sawn  timber,  published 
by  the  Society  of  Saw-Mill  Owners  and  Timber 
Exporters,  at  Stockholm.  The  saw-mill,  port 
of  shipment,  the  owner  or  exporter's  name, 
address,  and  the  shipper's  marks  or  initials  are 
given.  The  districts  classified  embrace  tbe 
Hoparanda,  Lulea,  Pitea,  "Umea,  HernosaHd, 
Sundsvall,  Gefle,  GiHeborg,  Stockholm,  and 
others.  The  tables  will  be  found  of  great  use 
to  timber  merchants,  builders,  and  others  who 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  shipper's 
name  or  brands  and  the  ciualities.  The  marka 
and  owner's  name  and  shipments  are  given  in 
an  alphabetical  register. 

Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  cele- 
brated their  success  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  by  taking  their  employes  to  Eud- 
yard,  and  entertaining  them  there,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  About  1,700  men,  women,  and 
children  were  conveyed  by  special  trains,  and 
were  joined  at  Eudyardby  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell, 
M.P.  (the  head  of  the  firm).  Mr.  Campbell 
presided  at  tea,  accompanied  by  his  party. 
They  came  there,  he  said,  as  a  united  family,  to 
celebrate  one  of  their  great  victories.  They  all 
Ifnew— though  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  many 
then  with  him  had  passed  away — of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  their  start  in  life,  or  rather  of  their  suc- 
cessful start  in  life.  They  knew  that  at  the 
Exhibition  of  18.51  they  had  the  honour  of 
gaining  the  highest  award  they  could  possibly 
have  obtained  in  England,  and  it  was  then  said 
that  there  were  many  other  manufacturers  who 
were  very  near  them,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  the  difference.  At  that  time 
S^vres  was  pre-eminent  for  its  work  ;  but  since 
then  great  changes  had  taken  place,  and  they 
might  all  congratulate  themselves  upon  know- 
ing that  whatever  changes  there  had  been, 
whatever  advances  had  been  made  by  other 
manufacturers,  they  (Mintons)  had  gained,  in 
every  exhibition  that  had  taken  place  since 
1851,  the  highest  awards  that  could  possibly  be 
won.  Every  employe,  in  whatever  branch 
engaged,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had 
hefped  to  win  the  honour  they  had  gained.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  them  how  much  de. 
pended  upon  the  active  exertion  of  each  one 
employed  for  the  success  of  any  manufactory. 
That  success  was  only  possible  where  there  was 
united  effort,  and  he  thorougly  believed  that 
that  feeling  animated  all  who  were  engaged  at 
their  works.  Mr.  George  Leason,  general 
manager  of  the  operative  departments,  said  he 
had  been  deputed  by  the  workpeople  to  con- 
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gratulate  Messrs.  Minton  on  their  success  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  which  they  were  one 
and  all  exceedingly  proud.  They  had  all 
laboured  to  produce  it,  but,  without  the  deter- 
mined pluck  and  unsurpassed  energy  of  the 
head  of  the  firm,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  reached  such  results. 

The  following  are  the  successful  candidates, 
in  their  order  of  merit,  at  the  recent  open 
competition  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Indian 
Engineering-  College,  Cooper's-hill,  Surrey : — 
E.  C.  Eawson,  3,173  ;  G.  H.  Le  Maistre,  2,835 ; 
A.  L.  Webb,  2,721 ;  A.  T.  Mackenzie,  2,670 ; 
G.  Deuchars,  2,530  ;  W.  J.  Weightman,  2,521  ; 
C.  H.  Button,  2,470;  F.  H.  Pym,  2,411; 
C.  H.  D.  Marjoribanks,  2,385 ;  B.  K.  Pinnimore, 
2,246  ;  W.  Giles,  2.186  ;  C.  S.  Eennick,  2,183  ; 
H.  V.  E.  Kemball,  2,151 ;  H.  V.  M.  Phelips, 
2,126;  P.  E.  Kaven,  2,092;  J.  H.  Medlico'tt, 
2,001 ;  L.  A.  Light,  2,047 ;  M.  H.  Arnott,  2,036 ; 
E.  S.  Strachey,  1,998;  C.  J.  O'Brien,  1,987; 
J.  K.  E.  Verschoyle,  1,985;  J.  J.  Whiteley, 
1,936;  J.  C.  Mills,  1,934;  H.  L.  Butcher, 
1,916;  C.  A.  White,  1,899;  S.  G.  Batten, 
1,895;  E.  E.  Gardiner,  1,802;  E.  D.  Buck, 
1,767;  D.  M.  Scobie,  1,702;  M.  H.  Jackson, 
1,750;  W.  Drew,  1,676  ;  J.  B.  Chirnside,  1,643 ; 
E.  H.  Tickell,  1,582;  F.  W.  Maunsell,  1,575; 
S.  Cox,  1,570. 

The  death  is  announced,  after  a  long  illness, 
of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Stevens,  F.S.A.,  of 
Salisbury,  the  able  and  well-known  honorary 
curator  of  the  Blackmore  Museum.  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  was  only  in  his  Slst  year,  has  compiled  and 
read  from  time  to  time  to  various  archaeological 
societies  many  able  papers,  and  he  had  nearly 
completed  another  illustrated  volume  for  the 
press,  when  the  illness  which  has  terminated 
fatally  first  came  upon  him.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  as  well  as 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  his  removal 
from  his  sphere  of  labour  is  a  loss  which  will  be 
regretted.  Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Salisbury  Town  Council,  and  also  of  the 
School  Board,  but  he  retired  from  these  posts 
in  order  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  time  at  his 
disposal  out  of  his  business  to  Hterary  pursuits. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Salisbury 
Cemetery  on  Friday  last. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  have  lately  had  under  their 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  supply  of 
■water  for  the  extinction  of  fires  and  for  street 
washing,  and  they  have  also  presented  a  report 
to  the  Common  CouncU  on  the  matter.  In 
that  document  they  recommend — first,  that 
they  should  be  authorised  to  have  branch  pipes 
of  the  size  required  for  supplying  hydrants  for 
fires  and  watering  laid  in  such  streets  as  are 
about  to  be  repaved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ;  secondly,  that  where  stand-pipes  are 
to  be  placed  by  the  commissioners  in  localities 
where  hydrants '  might  be  required  for  the 
extinction  of  tires,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  works  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  X1,000,  and  also  that  it  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  continue 
their  action  on   the  general   question  of  the 


establishment  of  hydrants  for  the  extinction 
of  fires  within  the  City,  reporting  thereon  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  result  the  committee  recommend, 
with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  that  they  should  be 
authorised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  court  by  laying 
down,  before  the  pavements  are  relaid,  the 
necessary  branch  pipes,  and  affixing  the  proper 
hydrants,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  .£2,800, 
which  would  allow  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies. They  further  recommend  that  they 
should  be  authorised  to  continue  their  action  in 
the  general  question  of  the  estabhshment  of 
hydrants  within  the  City,  and  to  ascertain  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  therein,  whether  by 
the  selection  of  a  particular  district  or  by  ap- 
plying the  principle  to  some  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares. 

Accessibility  is  a  merit  so  obvious  in  a 
drain  trap  as  at  once  to  recommend  it.  A  new 
trap,  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  York,  and 
manufactured  by  Ingham  and  Sons,  of  Wortley, 
has  this  quality  and  several  advantages 
besides,  which  are  worth  the  attention  of 
builders  and  sanitarians.  A  movable  cover 
(which  is  luted  with  clay  when  the  trap  is  laid 
down)  ensures  easy  access  at  all  times  at  the 
water  line  to  the  back  of  the  trap  and  outlet. 
A  Flate  sole  provides  a  ready  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  proper  water  seal,  and  an  upright  junc- 
tion ventilates  the  trap  and  the  house  drains  in 
connection.  The  trap  has  already  received 
honourable  notice  from  medical  and  sanitary 
authorities,  and,  we  think,  deserves  it. 

Mr.  John  Ashdown,  of  33,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  architect  and  surveyor,  died  very  sud- 
denly, after  a  short  illness,  on  Monday,  the 
20th  inst.  He  was  articled  as  a  pupil  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  profession  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and 
few  men  have  been  so  widely  known  and  deeply 
respected.  His  principal  works  were  the  Lam- 
beth Cemetery  ;  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock-hUl ;  Bridlington  Quay  ;  Milford 
Haven ;  the  designing  and  laying  out  of  the 
town  of  Llandudno ;  Dalby  House,  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  numerous  railways  in  Shropshire 
and  elsewhere.  The  deceased,  at  his  death, 
held  the  following  appointments  : — Surveyor 
and  secretary  to  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
and  the  United  Land  Company  ;  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  Cadogau  and  Hans-place  Estate, 
Limited  ;  he  was  also  engaged  in  carrying  out 
large  works  on  the  Alexandra  Palace  Building 
Estate;  and  amongst  his  numerous  private 
engagements  he,  for  some  years,  managed  the 
extensive  estates  in  Devonshire  of  Sir  Law- 
rence Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  East  Devon. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
appointed  under  the  Kew  and  other  Bridges 
Act,  1869,  and  the  Amendment  Act  of  1874,  has 
published  a  further  report  of  their  proceedings 
in  continuation  of  that  prepared  and  published 
under  their  direction  in  1873.  They  give  the 
following  summary  of  the  amounts  claimed  for 


compensation  in  respect  of  the  tolls  of  the 
several  bridges  respectively,  together  with  the 
sums  respectively  at  which  such  compensations 
were  settled.  Bridges  opened  free : — Kingston, 
12th  of  March,  1870,  original  claim,  ^eiS.OOU, 
purchase  money,  jE15,000  ;  Walton,  1st  oi 
August,  1S70,  original  claim,  .£29,510,  purchase 
money,  ^£7,000;  Staines,  25th  of  February, 
1871,  original  claim,  ^£80,500,  purchase  money, 
^£20,125  ;  Kew,  8th  of  February,  1873,  original 
claim,  ^£73,832,  purchase  money,  i:57,3CO  -. 
Hampton  Court,  8th  of  July,  1870,  original 
claim,  ^£61,600,  purchase  money,  .£48,04,s  : 
Tottenham  MiUs,  23rd  of  February,  1878,  ori- 
ginal claim,  .£7,245,  purchase  money,  i£l,7JU  ; 
Hellyer's  Ferry,  23rd  of  February,  1878,  pur- 
chase money,  ^£1,568 ;  Chingford,  22rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  purchase  money,  d£3,382.  There  is 
appended  to  the  report  a  statement  of  the 
existing  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  committee 
in  the  year  1878-9.  This  statement  shows  a 
probable  estimated  surplus  of  about  £6,03S 
7s.  6d.  in  that  year,  after  meeting  all  liabilities. 
The  active  work  of  the  committee,  they  state, 
wUl  now  be  suspended  until  they  are  called 
together  again  to  receive  the  coal  duties  for 
the  year  commencing  the  0th  of  July,  18H,s, 
with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  their  obligations. 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  recently  sup- 
plied  a  number  of  gas-fittings  for  the  mansion 
of  T.  Eussell,  Esq.,  of  PossU-park,  of  a  very 
ornate  and  special  character.  The  works  con- 
sist of  brackets,  pendants,  &c.,  and  are  of  sUver- 
plated  metal,  oxidised  and  enriched  with 
jewels.  In  some  inst;inces  the  work  is  not 
oxidised,  but  left  bright,  producing  a  pleasing 
variety.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
fittings  is  that  all  the  tubes  are  square  instead 
of  round,  the  result  being  a  novel  effect  well 
worch  considering  as  a  means  of  escaping  the 
hackneyed  type  so  prevalent  in  ordinary  gas- 
fittings.  The  effect  produced  by  the  oxidised 
silver  is  a  feature  of  great  importance  in 
fittings  of  a  high  class  which  are  expected  to 
harmonise  with  the  artistic  decoration  of 
modern  mansions.  In  this  respect  the  articles 
under  notice  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  arch  in  Alderman's-walk, 
Bishopsgate-street,  on  Saturday  last,  has  been 
adjourned  till  Tuesday.  The  evidence  of  the 
foreman  of  the  various  works  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  materials  and  construction  were  good, 
but  one  labourer  declared  that  the  lime  used 
was  bad,  and  asserted  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged for  pointing  out  the  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  deputy  foreman.  The 
jury  are  to  visit  the  building  in  the  interim, 
and  will  doubtless  at  the  next  inquiry,  care- 
fully examine  the  evidence  last  referred  to. 
An  accident  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
occurred  on  Tuesday  morning  last  on  the 
North-Westem  line  just  at  the  entrance  of 
Chalk  Farm  station  to  the  new  tunnel  under 
Primrose-hill.  No  report  has  appeared  any- 
where that  we  have  seen.  Railway  accidents 
of  this  nature  somehow  frequently  go  unre- 
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THE  RECESS. 

ARCHiEOLOGISTS  and  architects  are 
just  now  spendint;  tlieir  annu;il  holi- 
day, some  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or 
among  the  Alps  ;  others,  in  some  quiet  in- 
hmd  retreat  or  by  the  sea.  "  Art  is  long, 
time  is  fleeting,"  is  an  aphorism  that  ma}' 
not  inaptly  be  recalled  at  this  time,  fur 
though  the  activities  of  professional  life 
have  for  awhile  ceased,  building  still  goes 
on,  and  the  respite  from  active  work  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  breathing  time — a  pause 
for  renewed  energy.  We  have  had  a  be- 
wildering succession  of  conferences,  exhibi- 
tions, and  aiclneologieal  congresses  of  late, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  en.juired  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  them  y  Have  they  added  their 
quotaof  architectural  ideas,  orassisted  in  the 
propagation  of  any  principle  of  value  to  the 
numerous  industries  engaged  in  building, 
or  its  kindred  arts  of  domestic  comfort  or 
decoration  ^  Only  at  this  particular  season 
can  the  journalist  find  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  dispassionate  survey  of  these  and 
other  questions  that  have  presented  them- 
selves during  the  session,  Isut  which  more 
pressing  daily  topics  have  excluded.  Last 
■week  we  concluded  our  reports  of  the  two 
leading  annual  gatherings  of  the  archa;o- 
logical  societies,  the  sequel  of  a  more  than 
usual  active  session  in  architectural  confer- 
ences and  art  displays.  At  the  onset,  we 
are  met  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  hostile 
relations  existing  between  modern  art  and 
archaeology.  Architects  have  so  long  been 
under  the  teaching  of  aroha?ologists,  that 
they  are  now  calmly  told  there  is  no  archi- 
tecture at  all,  while  arclueologists  them- 
selves are  divided  into  two  well-marked 
schools — those  who  tolerate  restoration,  and 
those  who  protest  against  it  as  destruction. 
Another  and  broader  question  is  the  influ- 
ence of  exhibitions  on  our  art,  whether  thej' 
are  helping  to  improve  the  public  taste  or 
to  deteriorate  it.  Other  subjects  are  the 
construction  and  materials  of  buildings. 
We  may  casually  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
subjects,  beginning  by  referring  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  asking  the  question 
if  it  has  answered  the  expectations  formed, 
and,  if  not,  in  what  particulars  it  has 
failed. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  opened  amid  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  on  the  Champ-dc- 
Mars,  and,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  led  the 
anticipations  of  the  novelty-seeking  public 
to  expect  something  unexampled  in  the  way 
of  artistic  triumphs,  while  not  a  few  artists 
and  enthusiasts  who  affect  to  admire  every- 
thing foreign,  and  to  despise  everything 
English,  pictured  the  Palace  of  the  Troca- 
dero  as  the  very  arcanum  of  artistic  teaching. 
Architecture  was  to  have  been  presented  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  it  never  before 
reached,  and  the  elite  of  professional  ability 
was  to  have  been  awarded  its  due  honours 
in  a  manner  France  alone  could  accomplish. 
Seven  medals  were  to  be  bestowed  upon 
English  architects,  and  the  result,  while  it 
has  not  borne  out  the  expectations  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  aristocracy  of 
genius,  has  at  least  shown  the  doubtful 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  ofBcial 
award  of  medals  in  art  matters,  when 
presidents  of  institutes  and  Royal  Academi- 
cians are  ?ompetitors  for  international 
honours.  At  any  rate,  the  very  safe  and 
prudent  plan  of  giving  to  him  who  hath  has 
been  followed  with  this  misfortune  for  the 
honour  of  art :  one  or  two  gentlemen  have 
been  by  this  rule  put  last  who  should  have 
been  among  the  first.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
disposal  of  reward  has  gone,  in  architecture, 
at  least,  there  has  been  something  like  a 


miscarriage  of  justice,  and  the  "  grande 
mcdaille"  has  again  been  awarded,  not  for 
perst)nal  merit,  but  for  title  and  tact.  But 
there  is  a  broader  aspect  than  the  bestowal 
of  medals  that  concerns  us.  Have  the  ai'chi- 
tecture  and  art  manufactuns  of  tlie  Exhibi- 
tion reflected  credit  upon  their  senders  ? 
To  answer  the  question  we  must  carefully 
compare  the  criticisms  and  exhibits  them- 
selves, and  we  have  during  the  last  few 
weeks  given  our  readers  exhaustive  descrip- 
tions of  these  departments,  and  illustrated 
many  of  the  principal  works.  We  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  they  all  bear  au 
impress  of  exaggeration  and  effort.  The 
advertising  element  is  conspicuously  promi- 
nent. There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
bazaar,  too  little  of  the  natural  and  un- 
strained expression  of  true  art.  We  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  are  fatigued  with  the  wearisome 
repetition  and  multiplicity  of  some  depart- 
ments, and  that  the  seeker  for  art  is  rather 
more  bewildered  than  gratified.  In  the 
English  ceramics  and  furniture  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  aiming  at  mechanical 
merits,  in  the  desire  to  surpass  other  com- 
petitors in  the  number  and  showiness  of 
their  woi-k.  Till  real  art  is  understood,  we 
must  perhaps  forgive  the  mistake  of  making 
a  large  display.  It  is  the  vice  of  all  exhibi- 
tiouary  art — if,  indeed,  any  good  art  is  pro- 
moted at  exhibitions — a  proposition  many 
are  disposed  to  question. 

In  the  Architectural  Congress  the  dis- 
cussion on  professional  education  must  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  in  at  least  the 
proposal  of  M.  Trelat,  of  the  Ecole  Speciale 
d'Architecture,  that  scientific  and  artistic 
education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  As  re- 
gards this  subject,  indeed,  there  is  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  between  French  and 
English  architects,  that  a  more  systematic 
education  is  necessary.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  payment  of  architects'  services 
by  a  regular  scale  is  also  felt  by  our 
French  brethren,  particularly  that  of  de- 
termining the  artistic  value  of  each 
architect's  work,  and  the  Congress  I'e- 
eognises  the  principle  of  liberty  in  artistic 
work,  and  its  free  remuneration,  based  upon 
supply  and  demand.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  chai'ges  of  architects 
would  be  far  moi-e  equitable  if  each  member 
had  the  right  to  place  his  own  value  upon 
his  services,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand.  Not  only 
would  the  public  gain,  but  art  would  be 
estimated  upon  its  real  merit.  A  specialist 
in  any  branch  would  make  his  scale  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demand  upon  his  time,  and 
the  crucial  test  of  value  would  undoubtedly 
be  artistic  skill.  In  our  opinion  the  liberty  of 
action  would  compensate  the  art  members 
of  the  profession  for  any  injury  that  they 
might  suffer  by  a  diploma  which  must 
necessarily  place  all  practitioners  on  a  level 
of  proficiency.  Another  sign  of  the  times 
to  architects  is  the  unabated  conflict  going 
on  between  the  champions  of  antiquarianism 
and  architectural  progress.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Alban's  roof  the  contest  has  even  been 
waged  with  rancour,  nnd  has  descended  into 
personalities.  Restorationists  and  anti- 
restorationists  have  been  engaged  in  the 
not  very  profitable  dispute  of  deciding  at 
what  point  an  old  building  should  be  put  in 
a  decent  state  of  repair,  or  rather  wliether 
use  or  antiquity  should  actuate  our  inter- 
ference with  it.  Upon  this  question  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  say  more  than  we  have 
done.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  archaeologist  is  not  disposed 
to  listen  complacently  to  the  anti-restora- 
tionist ;  and  the  reason  to  our  mind  is  pretty 
evident — their  interests  are  not  identical. 
Archajology  has  for  the  last  half  of  a  century 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  architecture — in 
fact,  modem  architecture  has  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  former.  What  was  the  Classic 
revival  but  the  natvu-al  result  of   classic 


areha;ology,  ,)r  the  Gothic  revival  but  that 
of  media'val  antiquarianism  ?  The '"tyranny 
of  archaeology,"  as  our  American  cousins 
h.ave  very  appositely  called  it,  has  exercised 
an  influence  over  our  architectural  taste  for 
good  that  cannot  be  questioned.  It  has 
saved  us  from  a  complete  "  deadlock," 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  certainly 
hampered  original  effort.  Even  those 
who  vaunt  most  about  their  liberty  in 
matters  of  taste — our  Transatlantic  fr.ends 
to  wit — have,  strangely  enough,  been  re- 
producing with  eagerness  tlie  models  of 
classic  Italy  and  mediieval  Enghmd.  In 
vain  we  look  for  originality  to  those 
who  have  been  loudest  in  their  protests 
against  the  tyranny  of  style,  and  the 
significant  question  is  ever  being  put,  where 
is  original  architecture  to  be  found  ?  But 
it  may  be  worth  a  passing  thought  if  it  is 
possible  for  the  despotism  of  antiquarianism. 
to  last  much  longer.  Thei'e  is  a  cycle  in  all 
things,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
dominion  of  archa;oIogy  has  gone  by.  Tlie 
very  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  let 
our  old  buildings  alone  seems  to  presage  a 
change.  It  certainly  occurs  to  us  that  a 
strong  feeling  for  antiquity  is  inherent  in 
the  Englishman,  and  that  archaeology  is 
rather  a  growing  than  a  waning  science. 
Let  us  walk  out  iuto  any  of  our  fast- 
increasing  suburbs,  where  the  modern 
speculative  builder  holds  a  dominion  of  in- 
definite limits.  With  what  refreshing  sense 
we  turn  oiir  eyes  from  the  monotonous 
weariness  of  the  stock-brick  villa  to  any  old 
manor  house,  with  its  red  brick  gables  and 
tiled  roofs,  nestling  in  the  ancestral  foliage 
of  two  centuries  ?  How  surpassingly  plea- 
sant is  the  glimpse  even  of  a  Ijit  of  red 
brickwork  with  its  paned  window  and  white 
frames.  The  very  sight  of  long  rows  and 
ten-aces  tires,  and  it  is  this  very  longing 
for  a  change  that  increases  our  zest  for  old 
works. 

And  hence  we  may  remark  that  while  we 
do  not  share  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
day  of  archfBology  is  past,  we  may  affii'm. 
that  her  scope  for  activity  has  gone  by,  and 
that  her  future  efforts  would  be  better 
employed  in  husbanding  her  vast  resources; 
and  making  them  auxiliai-y  to  the  promo- 
tion of  architecture.  Mr.  Watcrhouse,  in 
his  recent  address  at  Manchester,  has  spoken 
so  much  to  the  point  upon  this  subject  that 
we  may  quote  his  words  : — "  Manchester 
being  essentially  a  city  of  the  present,  and, 
let  us  hope,  of  tbe  future,  the  efforts  of  its 
architects  have,  of  course,  been  directed 
rather  to  the  development  of  new  works 
than  to  the  restoration  or  preservation  of 
old  ones,  and  the  somewhat  fierce  and  in- 
discriminating  attack  on  the  restorers  made 
by  those  who  would  have  evei'ything  left  as 
it  is,  has  not  perhaps  much  affected  many 
of  us  personally.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  perhaps 
about  reached  the  point  of  time  when 
restoration,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood and  practised,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has  run  its  course 
nearly  coevally  with  the  career  of  the  great 
man  whose  loss  we  have  had  recently  to 
deplore,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
prince  of  restorers,  from  the  enthusiasm, 
loving  care,  and  immense  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  probabilities  of  the  past 
with  which  his  operations  were  pursued, 
and  from  the  number  of  the  splendid 
monuments  of  media'val  times  which  were 
confided  to  his  care."  Again  we  agree  with 
the  remark  that  "  most  architects,  if  they 
be  archaeological  explorers  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  can  scarcely  be  very  suc- 
cessful inventors  during  the  remainder ;  the 
conservative  habit  of  thought  requii'ed  for 
their  principal  occupation  has  to  a  certain 
extent  unfitted  them  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  functions  as  architects."  Mr. 
Watcrhouse  says  truly  enough :—"  If  the 
purpose  and  beauty  of  our  buildings  were 
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everything  to  us,  and  ancient  precedents 
nothing,  I  feel  quite  persuaded  tliat  as 
artists  we  should  not  only  succeed  in 
designing  satisfactory  buildings,  but  they 
would  have  a  character  of  their  own  quite 
distinct  from  anything  which  has  gone 
before  them,  and  we  should  at  length 
discover  that  we  had — without  ever  intend- 
ing it  or  thinking  about  it — a  new  style,  a 
style  embracing  all  the  necessities,  all  the 
wants  and  inspirations  of  our  day,  but 
reflecting  no  isicture  of  the  past." 

We  scarcely  need  say  these  opinions  are 
not  broached  for  the  first  time — we  have 
constantly  maintained  that  archieological 
study — interesting,  and  perhaps  necessary 
for  the  student — should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
modern  architect,  and  that  if  every  archi. 
tect,  faithful  to  his  own  artistic  impulses, 
was  controlled  by  them,  we  should  possess 
by  this  time  the  rudiments  of  a  style  to  all 
intents  our  own.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as 
Mr.  Waterhouse  in  keeping  ancient  build- 
ings as  they  are  when  reparation  may  make 
them  again  useful,  nor  do  we  think  the 
painter's  or  picturesque  ideal  of  preservation 
the  one  that  commends  itself  most  to  the 
architect.  We  quitfe  see,  however,  the 
absurdity  that  archaeology  should  stand  for 
architecture  any  longer,  or  that  architects 
should  still  be  in  the  leading-strings  of 
antiquarian  teaching.  Each  has  its  own 
field  of  work  to  perform,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  the  study  of  ancient  art,  whether  it  be 
Middle  Age,  Elizabethan,  or  Hanoverian, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  one, 
restricted  to  the  work  of  preservation,  com- 
parison, and  classification,  to  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  old  buildings,  and  not  to 
their  resuscitation  or  reconstruction,  nor  to 
interference  in  works  of  necessary  restora- 
tion. The  appearance  of  two  hostile  camps 
is  a  sufficient  evidenc-e,  we  think,  that 
archaeology  has  mistaken  its  proper  func- 
tion for  that  of  active  rebuilding. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS 
OF  ART  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBI- 
TION.—III. 

T\/^E  were  prepared  to  expect  a  fine 
'  '  display  of  ancient  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  but  hardly  dreamed  that  some 
of  the  earliest  and  finest  would  have  come 
from  Great  Britain.  None  of  the  famous 
manuscripts  in  the  Trocadero  surpass  in 
interest  the  three  fine  books  belonging  to 
the  library  cf  -Rouen.  First  comes  an 
elefenth-contury  cojjy  of  St.  Augustine's 
exposition  of  the  Psalter,  with  a  fine 
illumination  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  then  a  wonderful  thii-teenth-century 
Psalter,  with  no  less  than  15  full  folio 
miniatures  ;  and  the  finest  of  all  a  gorgeous 
Anglo-Saxon  missal  (?),  written  in  the 
eleventh  century  for  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Swythin,  and  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Jumieges  by  Robert  of  Loudon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  the  year 
1052.  It  has  25  great  folio  pictures,  in 
perfect  preservation,  in  the  style  of  the 
.^thelwold  Benedictional.  The  Beuedic- 
tional  written  at  Winchester  for  Etlielgard, 
abbot  between  977  and  989,  is  illuminated 
in  a  peculiar  aqua-tint  style.  In  the  same 
case  there  is  a  Psalter,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
interlineation  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
Ville  de  Rouen  sends  some  very  fine  books — 
a  very  splendid  missal  of  the  use  of  Rouen 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  given 
by  Richard  Percharde  for  the  use  of  the 
high  altar;  a  missal  of  Chai-les  V.  and 
Catharine  of  England,  fifteenth  century,  of 
the  School  of  Touraine ;  a  large  Bible  of 
the  ninth  century.  Near  it  is  a  fine  ninth- 
century  Evangelisterium,  belonging  to  the 
Ville  d'Epernay.  The  interlacing  work  in 
the  capitals,  drawn  in  gold  lined  with  red, 
is  vei'y  effective  and  good. 


The  earliest  book  we  noticed  is  a  fragment 
of  Eugippius,  the  property  of  M.  Des- 
noyers,  who  also  shows,  among  other 
volumes,  a  lectionary  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  fragment  is  written  in  Uncial 
letters,  and  is  attributed  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  We  should  put  it  at  least 
a  century  earlier.  The  Abbaye  de  Luxeil 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  superb 
Evangelisterium,  by  a  French  scribe  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  book  is  oiien  at  the 
page  where  the  scribe  or  owner  offers  the 
volume  to  St.  Peter.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Luxovii  pastor  Gerardus  pacis 
amator ;  dando  Petro  librum,  lumen  mihi 
posco  supernum."  The  Ville  de  Troyes 
exhibits  a  Psalter,  with  gloss  of  the  ninth 
century  ;  a  translation  of  Valerius  Maximus 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  some 
of  the  choicest  outline  miniatures  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  "  Pastorale  Sancti 
Gregorii  "  of  the  seventh  century  written  in 
initial  letters.  From  Rouen  we  have  a 
"  Hora;  B.  Virginis,"  by  Memling.  contain- 
ing 65  miniatures,  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
illuminator's  art.  The  great  "  Missal  de 
Besanoon  "  is  a  noble  volume.  So  is  the 
great  folio  translation  of  "  Ovid's  Epistles," 
belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Their  large  folio  Livy,  translated  by  Pierre 
Berchoire,  is  very  valuable  for  costume  and 
drawings  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  French  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
contains  an  autograph  of  Charles  V.  There 
ai-e  several  fine  romances,  among  which 
Baron  Edm.  de  Rothschild's  "  Christine  de 
Pisan "  is  conspicuous.  Of  the  fifteenth 
century  MSS.  few  surpass  in  interest  and 
splendour  M.  de  Cloux's  glorious  "  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicles."  It  is  of  the  largest  size, 
and  full  of  paintings.  In  the  same  case  is 
displayed  the  famous  Bible  de  Souvigney  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  belonging  to  the 
Ville  de  Moulins.  The  grand  full-page 
illumination,  which  is  shown,  represents 
incidents  in  the  life  of  King  David.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  subjects  are 
his  "  Slaying  the  Lion  and  Bear,"  "  Receiv- 
ing Arms  from  Saul,"  "  Killing  Goliath," 
"  Taking  his  Head  to  Saul." 

In  the  extraordinary  and  sumptuous  col- 
lection of  M.  Amb.  Firmin  Didot  may  be 
seen  beautiful  specimens  of  neai-ly  every 
period  of  the  illuminator's  art.  His  thir- 
teenth century  Manducator  Historiarum  is 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  Quite  as  im- 
portant is  the  Commentary  upon  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  twelfth  century.  Two 
illuminated  pages  are  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing the  fall  of  Babylon.  The  city  is  repre- 
sented by  a  grand  Saraoenio-like  building, 
with  horseshoe-arched  windows,  in  flames, 
the  angel  standing  at  right  angles  along 
the  top  of  the  page,  without  any  thought 
of  natural  position.  On  the  opposite  page 
are  groups  of  merchants  and  kings  be- 
wailing the  fall  of  the  city. 

M.  Didot  possesses  some  good  Italian 
manuscripts.  A  great  antipnonarium  of 
the  15th  century  is  very  dignified.  He  is 
richest  in  illuminated  "  Hora;  B.  Virginis." 
A  very  choice  one  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Bedford  Missal,  with  circular  medallions 
introduced  into  the  borders.  Two  are  in 
the  very  rare  and  delicate  grisaille  style; 
one  is  written  upon  vellum,  stained  black, 
the  text  being  white,  and  the  pictures 
coloured.  The  treatment  is  very  unusual, 
but  excellent  in  effect.  In  a  14th-century 
psalter  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  psalm 
"  Dixit  insipiens,"  almost  as  amusing  as 
the  one  in  that  which  was  written  for  Henry 
the  Eighth,  where  the  psalmist  is  repre- 
sented by  King  Harry,  playing  the  harp, 
and  looking  very  good,  while  Will  Somers, 
in  the  background,  is  making  game  of  him. 
In  the  pr<:sent  instance,  a  Jew,  wonderfully 
drawn,  is  drinking  out  of  a  chalice,  and  a 
fool  is  thrashing  him  with  a  rod — the  very 
fool  rebuking  the  Jew  for  his  folly.  It  will 
be  long  before  so  complete  and  beautiful  a 


collection  of  manuscripts  is  brought  to- 
gether again.  Besides  the  manuscripts 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  books  and  book- 
binding, too  numerous  to  specify  par- 
ticularly. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  among 
other  valuable  volumes  are  several  block- 
books  and  Caxtons,  and  ahighly-iUuminated 
copy  of  the  great  Mazarine  Bible  of  about 
the  year_  l450 — one  of  the  seven  known 
copies  printed  on  vellum,  and  lovely  speci- 
mens of  the  works  of  De  Tours  and  other 
celebrated  printers.  One  manuscript  broad- 
side, on  a  sheet  of  white  vellum,  surrounded 
by  an  elaborate  fringe  of  silk,  is  quite  new 
to  us.  It  is  a  formal  document  of  marriage, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  nomine  Sancta;  et  Individua;  Trinitatis, 
Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  egoFrancis- 
cus  de  Paupier,  miles  et  jurium  doctor, 
accipio  te,  Annam,  filiam  nobilis  dementis 
Mulati,  quondam  jurium  doctoris  et  judicis 
ressortorum,  in  uxorem  et  sponsam  meam  ; 
et  commendo  tibi  eleemosynas  meas  sicut 
Deus  dixit  et  lex  Romana  confirmavit. 
Sanctus  Paulus  scripsit,  "  Quod  Deus  con- 
junxit  homo  non  sei^aret."  Datum  Lug- 
duni,  die  xxvii.  mensis  lulii,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  quingentesimo  xi. 

The  period  of  the  Reuaissance  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  one  with  choice  collectors, 
and  no  wonder.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of 
marvellous  energy.  Inthe  rooms  containing 
the  works  of  art  of  the  IGth  and  17th 
centuries  there  are  enamels  by  all  the 
celebrated  painters  at  Limoges,  the  Cour- 
tois,  the  Penicauds,  the  Limoisins  ; 
metal- work,  by  Benveuuto  Cellini;  majolica 
and  Hispano-Moresque  pottery ;  faience  of 
Bernard  Palissey;  the  very  rare  Henri  le 
Second  ware,  a  great  and  exhaustive 
series  of  every  kind  of  French  pottery, 
cabinets,  caskets,  Venetian  and  other  glass, 
astrolabes,  and  other  old  philosophical  in- 
struments, many  of  great  ingenuity  and 
beauty  of  workmanship.  The  watches  and 
clocks  are  especially  worthy  of  admiration, 
some  having  cases  set  with  solid  crystal — 
encrusted  with  enamels  and  precious  stones 
— of  all  sorts  of  curious  and  quaint  shapes 
and  devices.  The  cases  of  MM.  Rothschild, 
Stein,  and  Seilliere  are  worth  a  prodigious 
sum  of  money.  Among  the  enamels  some 
of  the  noticeable  and  important  historical 
portraits  strike  the  eye  especially.  There 
are  two  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  dress 
of  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the 
monograms  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  and  her 
device  at  the  bottom.      The  monogram  is 

T^      ,  the  moon  there  also    standing    for 

is.    <3l  '^ 

Diana.  If  these  were  done  with  the  know- 
ledge of  either  king  or  queen  they  show  the 
curious  freedom  of  the  times.  M.  Roths- 
child's "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  and  "  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,"  are 
fine.  There  are  some  splendid  dishes  of 
Courtois,  with  figures  repovssee  before  being 
enamelled.  MM.  R.  and  F.  Seillicre's  case 
contains  some  of  the  best  portraits — "  The 
"  Due  of  Nevers,"  "  Francis  [.,"  "  Erasmus," 
and  others.  Of  the  work  of  Leonard 
Limoisin  nothing  is  finer  than  the  great 
altar-piece  belonging  to  M.  Beurdeley.  It 
is  mouuted  in  gilt  brass,  finely  chased,  and 
at  the  top  is  a  circle  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  date  15-t3  —  the  chief  saints, 
apostles,  and  prophets  are  arranged  in  stages 
under  separ.ate  canopies.  Thei-e  is  another 
grand  set  of  the  apostles,  also  by  this  cele- 
brated artist,  executed  in  1547,  from  draw- 
ings by  Michel  Rochetel  for  Francis  L 
They  are  exhibited  by  tlie  Ville  de 
Chartres,  and  are  of  unusually  large 
size,  wonderfully  bold  and  fine.  By 
the  Courtois  we  have  many  excellent 
dishes  painted  with  their  usual  force  and 
richness  of  colom'  and  ornamentation, form- 
ing a  pleasant  contrast,  with  the  c|uieter  and 
more  classical,  but  not  less  beautiful  pro- 
dtictions  of  the  Penicauds.  M.  Seilliere 
shows  a  most  interesting  piece  of  the  latter 
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work.  It  is  a  crucifixion,  paintoil  in  grisaille, 
the  figures  having  been  iKiniiiiered  out  in 
relief  previous  to  tlie  enamellini;-.  The  last 
article  we  shall  mention  in  which  enamel  is 
used  belongs  to  Baron  RothscIuM.  It  is  a 
very  fine  coffer  of  jasper,  mminted  iu  silver 
i;i!t  or  gold,  ex'iuisitely  enriched  with  trans- 
lucent enamel,  made  in  memory  of  Pope 
Sistus  II.,  wlio.?e  kneeling  figure,  in  full 
pontificals,  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
lid.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  cinquecento 
period,  of  great  perfection  and  beauty. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  AND 
PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS.  / 
rpHE  value  of  lightning  conductors  as  a 
-*-  protection  to  our  buildings  has  not 
been  recognised  as  it  should  have  been. 
Mr.  R.  Ander.son,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Britibli  Association  and  reported  in 
the  Building  News,  informs  us  that  at 
least  one-half  of  our  public  buildings  are 
without  this  security,  while  the  application 
of  the  couducti'r  to  private  houses  is  quite 
the  exception.  The  Registrar-General,  in 
his  report  of  187S,  says  the  number  of 
deaths  from  lightning  in  England  and 
AVales  was  182  from  1S69  to  ISTti ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  a  hundred  lives  are 
sacrificed  annually  from  this  one  cause. 
The  recent  severe  thunderstorms  that  have 
visited  Great  Britain,  and  the  amount  of 
destruction  that  has  thereby  accrued  to 
buildings,  afford  ample  apology  for  referring 
now  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the 
negligence  in  providing  so  essential  a  safe- 
guard to  our  buildings  is  more  culpable 
when  we  consider  the  small  cost  of  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  protection,  and  the 
loss  of  life  that  would  be  averted.  It  is 
astonishing  that  such  a  cathedral  as  Peter- 
borough is  destitute  of  a  lightning  conduc- 
tor, though  this  is  only  one  of  our  numerous 
public  edifices  that  are  without  so  simple 
an  expedient.  Ai-gument  is  not  necessary  to 
convince  the  guardians  of  our  public 
buildings  of  the  gross  neglect  of  not  pro- 
viding so  sure  a  means  of  protection.  It 
appears,  however,  that  where  lightning 
conductors  are  fixed  we  have  no  evidence  of 
their  efBciency,  and  this  point  leads  us  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the  employment 
of  competent  persons  to  undertake  their 
fixing.  There  is,  moreover,  an  immense 
deal  of  ignorance  of  the  theoi-y  of  the 
electric  current,  also  of  the  position,  mode 
of  fixing,  and  "  earth  connection "  of  the 
conductor,  to  give  it  its  maximum  degree 
of  efiiciency.  In  hundreds  of  cases  where  con- 
ductors provided  they  become  little  better, 
as  Mr.  Anderson  observes,  than  a  "  delusion 
and  a  snare."  They  are  placed  in  positions 
where  they  are  of  little  use,  their  insulation 
is  not  perfect,  they  become  damaged,  or 
their  connection  with  the  earth  is  imper- 
fect. Mr.  Anderson's  paper  does  not  give 
•any  information  on  these  points,  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  a  lightning  conduc- 
tor consists  of  a  conical  rod  overtopping  the 
building,  the  principal  portion  called  the 
conductor  pri>per  connecting  the  rod  with 
the  part  which  runs  into  the  groimd. 
The  rod  is  usually  pointed,  of  iron  or  cop- 
per, and  gilt  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  con- 
ductor may  be  round  or  flat  in  section, 
though  the  former  is  preferable,  and  is  made 
either  of  iron  or  copper  ;  when  the  latter  is 
used  it  ma}'  be  in  the  form  of  copper-rope 
or  wire,  though  probably  the  best  conduc- 
tor to  resist  the  effects  of  the  weather  is  an 
iron  I'od,  galvanised,  about  Jin.  diameter. 
The  French  Commission  which  sat  in  1823 
gave  as  the  minimum  section  for  an  iron 
;  conductor  a  squai'e  of  15  millimetres  as 
sufficient  under  all  circumstances.  Of 
course  copper  being  a  better  conductor  of 
electricity  needs  a  much  less  section  than 
this.  In  the  fixing  of  the  conductor  a  great 
many  errors  are  committed — for  example, 


we  have  seen  them  fixe.l  near  rain-water 
stacks,  close  to  iron  eaves  and  window 
frames,  roofs  of  metal,  and  chimney  stacks, 
ignorantly  of  the  fact  that  any  of  these 
things  may  I'cadily  divert  the  electric  cur- 
rent in  its  passage  to  the  earth,  for  even 
foul  flues  are  well  known  to  be  good  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  and  numerous  acci- 
dents have  arisen  from  the  discharge  taking 
place  down  a  sooty  flue  to  the  metal  grate 
below.  Any  kind  of  conducting  material 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  con- 
ductor is  liable  to  iiupede  or  divert  the 
electric  discharge  unless  the  rod  be  pro- 
perly insulated  or  made  part  of  such  masses 
of  Conducting  material  byconnecting  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  eaves 
spouting  and  stack-pipes  in  connection 
with  the  conductor  to  insure  safety. 
Coming  to  the  "  earth  connection,"  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  eflicaoy  of  hundreds  of 
conductors  is  injured  by  not  providing  for 
the  ready  dispersion  of  the  electric  force  in 
the  ground  below.  Moist  earth  is  indis- 
pensable, Mr.  Anderson  says,  and  he  is  scep- 
tical as  to  whether  the  few  rods  which  stand 
t)ver  the  royal  apartments  at  Windsor 
Castle  have  their  root  in  moist  earth.  But 
as  the  lightning  current  must  have  a  metal 
path  provided  for  it  to  the  earth  it  is 
necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  made  as 
good  a  conductor  as  possible.  Dry  earth 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  if  possible  a  con- 
ductor should  end  in  a  well  of  water.  If 
this  cannot  be  had  it  may  be  led  to  a  near 
water-course  in  a  drain  filled  with  charcoal, 
or  into  a  deep  hole  filled  with  the  same 
material.  Mr.  Anderson  instances  the  case 
of  a  mansion  near  Kew  "  Clayponds,"  where 
the  conductor  had  a  dry  earth  connection, 
and  the  electric  force,  not  finding  a  ready 
path  to  the  earth,  struck  the  top  of  a  large 
chimney,  knocked  off'  the  coping,  and  lifted 
up  marble  toilet  tables  before  it  made  its 
way  to  the  earth.  Now  the  remedies  for 
these  defects  are  simple  enough,  as  we  have 
shown.  Besides  attention  to  the  points  we 
have  alluded  to,  which  the  employment  of 
a  competent  electrician  would  have  insiu-ed, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continued 
efficiency  of  lightning  conductors  that  they 
be  mantained  iu  good  condition.  As  Mr. 
Anderson  rightly  remarks,  "a  lightning 
conductor  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  is 
periodically  tested."  The  testing  should  take 
place  at  regular  intervals  before  the  recur- 
rence of  summer  thunderstorms,  and  com- 
petent inspectors,  provided  with  galvano- 
meters, ought  to  be  appointed  to  make 
periodical  visits  to  all  buildings  so  pro- 
tected, or  which  have  undergone  alterations 
that  may  have  impaired  the  insulation  or 
earth  connection  of  the  conductors.  In 
France  and  Germany  a  system  of  inspection 
already  exists.  The  same  writer  hints  that 
though  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  pro- 
vided with  several  conductors  they  have 
never  been  tested,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  discharge  of  lightning  may  ni)t  at 
any  time  strike  the  Throne,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's woolsack,  or  the  Speakei-'s  chair. 

The  radius  of  protection  afforded  by  a 
conductor  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  paper  we 
have  referred  to,  and  considerable  doubt 
exists  among  scientific  men  upon  the  point. 
To  take  a  large  irregular  building  like  the 
Houses  of  Pai-liament,  the  towers  at  each 
end,  and  probably  the  central  spirelet, 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  conductors, 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  place  them  on  the 
smaller  masses  or  roofs.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  point  of  a  conductor  be- 
comes the  apex  of  a  cone,  within  which  aU 
other  points  of  a  building  are  exempt  from 
a  lightning  discharge ;  and  some  authori- 
ties have  asserted  the  limits  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  conductor  extend  to  a 
distance  of  twice  its  height.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  however,  here  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  a  large  building  should  be  brought 
into  connection.     The  protection  of  ordi- 


nary dwellings  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  the  simplest  and  least  costly  method  of 
guarding  every  house  against  the  destruc- 
tive visitation  of  the  electric  discharge  is 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Preece,  the 
well-known  electrician,  to  afford  the  light- 
ning a  safe  path  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  connecting  the  iron  grates 
of  a  house  and  eaves  guttering  by  iron  or 
copper  wire,  and  allowing  the  current  a  free 
discharge  in  the  earth  by  connection  with 
the  street  water-pipes  or  otherwise.  If 
every  street  or  terrace  of  houses  had  a  con- 
ductor at  proper  intervals,  and  if  all  our 
public  edifices  were  provided  with  them, 
and  their  etficiency  and  testing  were  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  we 
should  not  hear  of  the  unfortunate  casual- 
ties we  now  do  in  our  towns  at  every  recur- 
rence of  a  thunderstoi-m  in  our  midst. 


THE  FATAL  FALL  OF  AN  ARCHWAY 

IN  BISHOPSGATE. 
TT  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  a 
■*-  calamity  like  that  which  occurred  in 
Bishopsgate  last  week,  and  recorded  in 
"  Our  Office  Table,"  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
two  lives,  in  the  face  of  such  conflicting 
elements  of  mischief  as  a  severe  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  an  electric  discharge, 
and  the  overloading  of  an  arch  newly  erected 
and  saturated  with  rain.  We  would,  in  fact, 
rather  defer  giving  an  opinion  till  all  the 
facts  are  before  us.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, so  complete  a  wreck  was  made  that 
the  jury  empanelled  to  investigate  the  cause 
and  to  view  the  scene  of  the  accident  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  pointed  to  either  of  the  above  supposi- 
tions, and  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  accidental  death,"  attributing,  however, 
the  accident  to  the  storm.  This  was  of 
course  an  assumption  based  on  probability. 
A  personal  inspection  of  the  building  has 
enabled  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  of  the  archway,  and  we 
may  briefly  state  our  conviction  that  the 
mishap  was  one  for  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  impute  any  direct  blame.  In  the 
absence  of  facts  and  particulars  as  to  the 
mode  of  failure  and  the  quality  of  materials 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory 
hypothesis.  We  cannot  proceed  inductively  ; 
we  can  only  reason  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  conditions  of  stability  and  the 
proportions  necessary  to  insure  the  same — 
we  have,  in  fact,  to  take  a  certain  mode  of 
construction  into  consideration,  and  from 
a  priori  reasoning  to  infer  a  probable 
cause  of  failure.  But  let  us  briefly  describe 
the  structure.  The  fallen  archway  formed 
a  corridor  in  the  basement  of  a  new  building 
to  be  let  out  in  offices,  now  building  in 
Alderman"s-walk,  Bishopsgate,  by  Mr. 
Deputy  Brass,  builder.  It  was  about  20ft. 
in  length,  7ft.  6in.  wide,  and  about  Oft.  high. 
The  side  wall  which  fell  and  caused  the 
disaster  was  ISin.  at  the  base  and  14in. 
above,  there  being  a  set-off  to  the  latter 
thickness.  It  supported  at  the  top  a  series 
of  iron  girders  or  joists,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ground  flooring,  but  was  unsupported 
by  any  lateral  walls.  The  arch  was  a  flat 
segment  of  half  a  brick  in  cement,  resting 
upon  ordinary  framework,  and  was  filled  in 
on  the  previous  Tuesday  with  cement,  upon 
which  a  quantity  of  ballast  had  been  thrown 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  floor  to  the 
upper  corridor.  One  witness  said  there 
were  eight  loads  of  ballast  placed  on  the 
arch  on  Saturday,  though  ballast  had  been 
deposited  previously.  G.  Williams,  a 
labourer,  it  appears  from  the  evidence, 
pointed  out  to  the  foreman  a  flaw  in  the 
wall  ou  Friday,  but  was  told  to  mind  his 
own  business.  He  also  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  lime.  Ou  Satm-day 
last  the  unfortunate  men,  Colley  and 
Higgins,  took  shelter  beneath  the  archway 
during    the    great  thunderstorm,    ■when  a 
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severe  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a 
loud  clap  of  thunder  took  place,  immediately 
upon  which  the  arch  fell  in  upon  the  men. 
The  evidence  of  a  scaffolder,  A.  M.  Baynard, 
and  the  foreman  of  carpenters  did  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  accident, 
though  they  both  agreed  that  the  heavy 
rain  had  increased  the  weight  of  loose 
ballast  upon  the  arch  which  was  run  along 
in  barrows  upon  planks,  and  tipped  upon  the 
arch.  It  measured  2ft.  6m.  thick.  G.  Kerry, 
the  foreman,  attributed  the  fall  to  a  sudden 
shock  from  the  thunderclap,  which  caused 
a  vibration,  and  the  wall  to  bulge.  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Turner,  foreman  to  the  builder, 
said  he  prejoared  the  plans,  and  believed  the 
cause  to  have  been  the  lightning  striking 
one  of  the  iron  columns  the  force  passing 
down  till  it  reached  the  wall,  causing  it  to 
give  way.  Williams,  a  labourer,  attributed 
the  fall  to  the  weight  of  ballast  forcing  the 
arch  out,  and  to  the  badness  of  the  lime, 
owing  to  exposure  to  weather.  In  tlu;  re- 
sumed evidence  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Wood 
Thorpe,  the  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  Northern  Division,  said  that  he  had  ap- 
jjroved  of  the  plans  and  sections  submitted 
to  him,  and  from  examination  of  the  cUbris 
thought  it  probable  one  of  the  iron  columns 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  which  had 
then  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  wall, 
forcing  it  down,  and  thus  letting  the  arch 
fall  in.  The  same  witness  alErmcd  the 
materials  were  of  the  best  kind,  and  gene- 
rally approved  of  the  work  done. 

Such  then  is  the  verdict  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  submitted.  While  we  have 
no  desire  to  impute  negligence  to  any  one, 
the  accident  is  of  a  kind  that  calls  for 
notice.  Here  was  a  long  and  rather  thin 
wall  Oft.  high,  and  only  14in.  thick  ;  upon 
it  a  ilat  arch  abutted,  Tft.  wide,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  true  there  were 
iron  joists  running  into  it  at  right 
angles,  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
really  steadied  the  wall,  and  assisted 
as  an  abutment  or  not.  Above  was  a 
row  of  cast  -  iron  pillars.  It  is  very 
possible  the  lightning  struck  one  of  these 
or  the  girder,  the  electric  force  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wall  supporting  the 
arch  and  causing  a  rent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
girders  had  somewhat  shaken  the  wall  in 
question,  which  was  by  no  means  a  stout 
one ;  while  the  flat  arch  abutting  against 
it  at  the  top,  and  loaded  with  ballast  not 
spread,  but  tipped  on  one  side,  and  saturated 
with  the  rain  so  that  its  weight  was  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  proLiably  started 
by  the  thunderclap,  suddenly  exerted  a 
thrust  that  pushed  out  the  wall,  and  led  to 
the  fatal  accident.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ballast 
had  been  lately  thrown  on,  and  the  sudden 
rainfall  had  largely  increased  its  load  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  arch.  The  other  side 
wall  being  firmer,  and  supported  by  the 
iron  stanchions  and  partition  walls  could 
not  yield,  and  the  whole  thrust  was  thrown 
upon  the  unsupported  wall.  Again,  we 
notice  that  a  portion  of  the  same  arch 
abutting  against  the  walls  at  the  entrance 
to  corridor  has  not  fallen  ;  but  the  reason 
is  clear — namely,  the  side  walls  here  are 
laterally  supported  by  cross  walls  besides 
the  girders,  which  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  some  time  Though  the  arch  is  said 
to  have  been  set  in  cement,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  had  I'eally  set,  and  it 
is  very  probable  the  unsupported  length  of 
walling  against  which  the  girders  abutted 
had  been  slightly  shaken.  We  venture  the 
above  supposition,  not  with  the  idea  of 
weakening  the  verdict,  but  to  show  the 
failure  might  have  been  attributed  to 
another  cause.  At  any  rate,  the  lessons  to 
be  drawn  are  obvious,  and  show  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  certain  precautions,  the 
treacherous  character  of  arches  when  loaded, 
and  their  danger  when  exposed  to  heavy 


rains,  and,  further,  the  importance  of  build- 
ing massively  and  well,  and  of  providing 
against  such  a  casualty  as  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm where  iron  is  employed. 


FOREIGN  GLASS  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 
TPHB  comparatively  small  number  of 
-•-  foreign  contributors,  and  notably  the 
absence  of  German  glass,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  assign  to  England  any  definite  inter- 
national position  in  the  glass  trade.  There 
are,  however,  sufiicient  materials  to  prove 
that  the  excessive  cost  of  manufacture  in 
England  prevents  her  competing  for  the  sale 
of  the  commoner  forms  of  blown  glass,  and 
that  her  present  celebrity  for  the  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  her  metal  is  not  likely  to 
remain  undisputed.  Realising  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed,  English  manu- 
facturers are  struggling  after  originality 
and  startling  effects.  In  some  cases  the 
results  are  good ;  but  a  glance  at  Messrs. 
Webb's  large,  varied,  and  costly  display 
will  show  that,  in  this  very  struggle  for 
originality,  there  is  some  risk  of  true  beauty 
and  elegance  being  sacrificed  to  vulgarity 
of  taste  and  a  craving  for  loudness  of 
colour.  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain  are  represented  at  the 
Exhibition.  Spain  only  contributes  a  few 
jugs  and  bottles  of  extraordinary  forms, 
and  of  rough  and  discoloured  metal,  which 
probably  might  be  bought  cheap,  and  sold, 
if  not  detected,  as  rare  antiquities. 

Hungary  and  Belgium  show  common 
glass  ware,  poor  both  in  design  and  colour. 
Prance  makes  an  imposing  spectacle,  but 
has  little  that  is  new  or  interesting.  The 
Baccarat  display  is  painfully  monotonous, 
and  is  grouped  round  a  glass  pagoda  of 
doubtful  beauty.  The  gem  of  the  collection 
is  a  complete  sot  of  cut  glass,  with  small 
and  delicate  ruby  shields,  containing  mono- 
grams, engraved  through  the  ruby  on  to 
the  flint  beneath.  Some  curious  enamel- 
painted  vessels  of  Oriental  appearanoe,  by 
Rousseau,  enamelled  Arab  lamps  by  Pfulb, 
the  sparkling  avauturine  and  the  bronze 
glass  of  De  Pantin,  all  deserve  notice. 

The  St.  Gobaire  Company  shows  a  huge 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  one  of  the  bottle 
manufacturers  offers  a  puzzle  to  the  curious 
in  some  wine  bottles,  with  narrow  necks, 
containing  tumblers  or  smaller  bottles,  in- 
stead of  the  juice  of  the  vine.  La  Societe 
Anonyme  du  Verre  Trempe,  in  addition  to 
wine-glasses,  tumblers,  bottles,  and  sheet- 
glass,  exhibits  some  vessels  for  laboratory 
use,  for  which  this  glass  may  be  really  use- 
ful. Austria  is  ably  represented  by  the 
firm  of  Lobmeyr.  At  their  stand  we  find 
iridescent  glass  in  every  form,  and 
iridescence  blended  with  every  other  kind 
of  ornament.  Here  we  see  enamel-painting 
in  perfection,  one  set  of  black  scrollwork 
on  flint  being  beyond  praise.  Here  also  are 
the  well-known  dark-green  beakers,  with 
l.n-ight  enamel-painted  coats  of  arms  ;  and 
vases  and  vessels  of  varied  colour  and 
shape,  glistening  with  brilliant  scales  of 
gold  and  silver.  Italian  or  rather  Vene- 
tian glass  is  so  well  known  in  England  as 
hardly  to  require  special  notice.  The 
stands  of  Salviati,  and  of  the  Venice  and 
Murano  Glass  Company,  are  side  by  side, 
and  form  a  pleasing  object.  The  eye  is 
first  attracted  to  chandeliers  in  opal  and 
flint-glass  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  then 
bewildered  by  a  profusion  and  endless 
variety  of  shapes  and  colours.  As  curio- 
sities the  reproductions  of  early  Christian 
glass,  by  the  Venice  and  Murano  Company, 
deserve  to  be  carefully  examined.  In  these 
gold-leaf,  etched  with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, is  incorporated  in  vessels  of  various 
forms.  So  completely  have  the  Italians 
acquired  mastery  over,  and  knowledge  of, 
the   material   with    which    they    deal,    ao 


varied  are  their  producticjns,  and  so  well 
is  their  work  represented  at  the  Exhibition, 
that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these  two 
stands,  and  the  consequent  study  of  the 
the  beauties  and  failings  of  Venetian  art, 
will  suggest  the  legitimate  lines  to  bo  pur- 
sued, and  the  limits  which  should  not 
be  passed  in  the  production  of  ornamental 
glassware  suited  to  the  refined  taste  of  the 
present  day.  The  weak  points  in  Venetian 
work,  for  Venetian  glass  is  far  from  being 
perfect,  are  elaboration  of  detail  and 
absence  of  utility.  Increased  labour  does 
not  mean  increased  beauty.  The  eye  may, 
for  a  time,  be  dazzled  by  intricacy  of  de- 
signed skilfulness  of  execution ;  it  can 
only  find  true  pleasure  in  simplicity  and 
truth  of  form,  and  in  the  harmony  between 
the  material  and  the  work  bestowed  upon 
it.  These  considerations  are  especially 
necessary  at  the  present  time,  when  Messrs. 
Jenkinson  are,  with  consummate  skill,  imi- 
tating all  the  twists,  turns,  and  failings  of 
Venetian  handicraft,  and  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Messrs.  Hodgetts  and  Richardson  are 
producing  glass  cameos  of  excessive  beauty, 
but  in  which  the  labour  of  many  years 
may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  single 
second.  If  English  manufacturers  wish  to 
excel  in  the  production  of  ornamental  glass, 
they  must  study  their  material.  They 
must  consider  the  brilliancy  of  glass,  its 
power  of  assuming  every  tone  of  colour, 
and,  above  all,  its  fragility.  They  must 
give  up  servile  imitation,  and  strike  out  a 
new  school  in  which  utility  and  simplicity, 
truth  and  elegance  are  recognised  as  the 
cardinal  vii'tues. 


THOKNEY  ABBEY.* 

IT  may  be  almost  said  that  Thorney  Abbey, 
as  such,  has  disappeared  ;  the  only  present 
remains  of  it  being  a  small  portion  of  the 
conventual  church — that  is  to  say,  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  with  its  five  western  bays. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  what 
is  left  of  the  ancient  building  is  stUl  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  In  many  cases  these  venerable  fanes 
exist  only  as  ghastly  ruins,  in  others  they 
have  been  appropriated  as  farm-steads  ;  some- 
times the  cloister  garth  is  turned  into  a  fold- 
yard,  the  kitchen  and  refectory  into  piggeries, 
the  chapter-house  into  cart-sheds  or  cow-houses, 
whilst  perhaps  a  common  highway  traverses  the 
eastern  altars. 

A  "  clean  sweep  "  of  rather  unusual  cha- 
racter has  been  made  of  the  conventual 
buildings  at  Thorney,  which,  according  to  re- 
cent history,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mag- 
nificent establishment.  It  is  difEcult  to  under- 
stand how  the  numerous  graves  which  have 
been  dug  within  the  area  of  the  church  itself 
(assuming  that  it  was  ever  finished  according 
to  the  indication  of  the  present  remains)  could 
have  been  sunk  amidst  the  immense  founda- 
tions which  must  have  existed  below  the  pre- 
sent surface,  without  great  obstruction ;  yet 
nothing,  so  far  as  my  inquiry  goes,  can  be 
learnt  on  this  point. 

To  turn  now  to  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Taking  the  somewhat  ostentatious  figures, 
1G38,  which  appear  in  the  spandrels  on  each 
side  the  doorway,  to  mean  something  (though 
it  has  been  suggested  that  they  record  the 
removal  of  the  aisles  of  the  church,  which 
would  be  a  liberty  something  like  that  of 
making  use  of  another  man's  tombstone)  there 
are  at  least  three  periods  of  work  in  this 
front — 1st,  the  Norman,  as  seen  in  the  main 
parts  of  the  flanking  turrets ;  2nd,  late  Per- 
pendicular, including  the  octagonal  portions 
of  the  turrets  (except  the  lowest  course  of  them, 
which  is  Norman),  the  top  screen  wall,  with  its 
nine  niches  and  figures,  the  jambs  and  arch  of 
the  large  window,  now  blocked  up,  the  panel- 
ling on  each  side  the  doorway,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  itself.  This 
leaves  for  the  date  1G38  the  present  five-light 


•  A  paper  re^l  by  Charles  Lynam,  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
before  the  British  Areli;i"raoi;ical  Association,  Aup;.  23, 
1S78  (see  p.  224  in  last  issue). 
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window,  the  outer  arch  of  the  doorway,  and  the 
spandrels,  most  of  the  cornice  which  runs 
above  it,  together  with  a  few  fra<5ment3  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  side  panellings,  and  the 
inner  doorway.  This  statement  of  what  belongs 
to  the  date  163S  may  be  debated,  but  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  details  will,  I  think, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  above  mentioned.  No 
one  looking  carefully  at  these  features 
will  fail  to  se«  their  difference  of  character, 
as  compared  with  the  other  Perpendicular 
work :  the  mouldings  are  very  late,  and 
the  carving  corresponds  with  the  given 
date.  The  upper  parts  of  the  turrets 
and  niches  were,  no  doubt,  erected  before  the 
dissolution,  whilst  the  monks  were  in  occupa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  figures  represent  Saxon 
saints,  but  in  their  present  state  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  The  centre  figure  con- 
trasts with  the  others  in  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  the  legs  are  not  clothed,  whilst 
the  bare  right  hand  is  uplifted,  with  the  two 
forefingers  erect,  as  in  the  act  of  benediction  ; 
in  the  left  hand  the  long  staff  of  what  was 
probably  a  cross  remains.  The  next  figure  to 
the  north  has  a  long  staff  in  the  right  hand 
and  a  closed  book  in  the  left.  The  correspond- 
ing one  on  the  south  bears  a  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  closed  book  in  the  left.  The 
emblems  borne  by  the  second  figure  from  the 
centre  to  the  north  are  very  indistinct;  the 
corresponding  one  to  the  south  holds  a  ship 
with  both  hands  ;  the  third  in  the  north  has  an 
open  book  in  the  right  hand  ;  its  fellow  on  the 
south  has  a  staff  in  the  right  hand;  the  end 
one  on  the  north  has  a  battle-axe  on  the  right 
side ;  the  south  end  figure  is  too  much  weather- 
worn to  be  distinguished.  A  deep  hole  is  sunk 
at  each  of  the  armpits  in  all  the  figures  except 
that  in  the  centre,  and  there  are  indications  of 
the  open  wound  in  the  right  side  of  the  centre 
figure,  which  would  show  it  to  be  that  of  Christ 
after  his  resurrection. 

The  Norman  portion  of  this  front  is  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  that  period.  Its 
boldness  of  dimension,  simplicity  of  detail,  the 
smallness  of  the  stones  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
form  and  minuteness  of  the  turret  windows,  all 
exemplify  its  identity  with  that  period. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  flank  we  find  five 
bays  of  the  Norman  nave  arcade,  surmounted 
by  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  with  buttresses 
between.  The  arcades  of  nave  and  triforium 
have  been  filled  in  with  walling  and  windows 
of  late  date,  probably  corresponding  with  the 
latest  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  time  the 
church  after  the  Dissolution  was  again  adapted 
for  worship.  The  triforium  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  an  embattled  parapet  and  cornice 
beneath  it,  all  of  the  same  date.  This  would 
also  fix  the  date  of  the  present  roof  of  nave. 
Looking  at  the  great  arch  in  the  west  wall,  and 
at  the  height  of  the  screen  wall,  it  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  how  the  church  was  roofed  when 
the  Perpendicular  portions  of  the  west  end 
were  put  in,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
flat  roof,  otherwise  it  would  overtop  even  the 
height  of  the  present  screen  wall.  It  will  be 
observed  that  next  the  west  end  one  panel  of 
the  Norman  clerestory  still  remains,  with  the 
double  billet  moulding  running  round  it.  Also 
an  inner  opening  into  the  triforium,  now 
blocked  up.  The  passage  within  the  clerestory 
wall  is  also  visible,  together  with  the  west 
respond  jamb  of  its  inner  opening.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  external  joint 
of  the  clerestory  window  still  remains,  but  this 
is  of  late  work,  probably  not  older  than  the 
turrets  of  the  western  front.  Whether  the 
whole  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt  at  this  date 
there  is  nothing  now  to  show.  It  is  not  very 
clear  what  was  the  line  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
aisles  unless  the  blocked-up  opening  on  the 
level  of  the  triforium  gives  it.  The  nave  piers 
vary  alternately  in  design,  the  arches  on  this 
side  being  simply  square,  without  moulding  or 
other  enrichment.  There  are  various  odd  bits 
of  very  delicate  carving  on  the  caps  and  bases 
of  these  piers,  and  the  two  eastern  arches  of  the 
triforium  are  moulded,  and  a  start  is  made  of 
a  similar  moulding  on  the  western  side  of  the 
third  bay.  This  points  to  the  mouldings  being 
executed  after  the  work  was  fixed.  In  this  way 
*;he  masoias  would  press  forward  their  structure, 
■■nd  at  any  time  afterwards  add  to  its  beauty 
^id  enrichment. 


The  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  new,  .and 
therefore  does  not  concern  us  archseologically. 
Passing  to  the  south  side  we  find  the  five 
Norman  bays  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
north,  excepting  that  the  mouldings  in  the  tri- 
forium  arches  of  the  eastern  bays  are  absent, 
and  that  there  is  less  carving  generally.  Again, 
on  this  side  at  the  west  end  a  Norman  clerestory 
wall  panel  remains,  but  it  is  plain  moulded, 
without  the  billets,  whilst  the  triforium  opening 
now  blocked  up  has  the  billots  here,  being 
plain  on  the  north  side.  Here  again  is  an 
external  jamb  of  the  western  clerestory  window, 
and  the  internal  jamb  shaft  corresponding 
e.xactly  with  the  north  side.  There  is  also  a 
small  fragment  of  much  interest,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  which  remains — namely,  the  western 
corbel  of  the  great  cornice,  which  fixes  the 
exact  height  of  the  start  of  the  Norman  parapet. 
The  lower  part  of  tlie  stair  turret  here,  as  on 
the  north  side,  is  of  late  work,  the  Norman  face 
being  indicated  by  a  straight  joint  in  the 
masonry. 

Having  viewed  what  remains  on  the  outside 
of  this  once  magnificent  church  we  may  now 
pass  to  the  interior.  The  ceiling  is  of  modern 
construction.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  follows 
what  is  seen  of  it  on  the  outside,  but  the  arches 
are  moulded,  and  the  triforium  is  treated  in  a 
more  ornate  manner.  Looking  at  the  grandeur 
of  proportion  and  simplicity  of  detail  of  this 
arcade  I  venture  to  say  it  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  as  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architec. 
ture.  At  the  west  end  the  large  blocked-up 
opening  which  is  visible  on  the  outside  may  be 
seen  here,  as  well  .as  the  Norman  remains 
in  the  angles.  This  wall  was  .almost  entirely 
taken  out  at  the  time  of  the  first  alteration  at 
the  west  end,  as  is  shown  by  the  straight  joints 
in  the  angles,  but  the  Norman  shaft  and  arch 
forming  the  inner  angles  of  the  present  window 
have  been  re-used  when  this  window  was  put  in. 
There  is  one  beU  in  the  north-west  tower  which 
bears  date  1740. 

There  are  some  remains  of  late  German  glass 
in  the  eastern  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  nave.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  mural 
brass  of  the  date  1674,  of  which  I  show  a 
rubbing.  It  is  of  some  interest  as  the  inscrip- 
tion translated  by  Mr.  Walford  shows,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

MEMOEI.E   SACRUM 

Venerandi  Senis,  Ezechielis  Danois,  compen- 
diensis  Galli  ccetus  Gallici,  qui  hie  congregari 
ccepit,  anno  Domini  mdclii.  Pastoris  primi, 
qui  studio  indefesso,  doctrina,  et  severitate 
morum  nuUi  secundus,  ingens  literatura;  the- 
saurus, hie  orbem  latuit,  Deo,  sibi,  paucis  aliis 
notus,  eisque  contentus  testibus,  per  liv. 
annorum  spatium,  ex  quibus  xxii.  hie  Thorney 
Abbatis,  summo  cum  fructu,  ministerio  suo 
functus,  tandem  hie  ubi  laboris  ibi  et 
quietis  locum  invenit.  Obiit  24  Feb.,  A.D. 
MCDLXxiv.     .ffitatis  — . 

SACEED    TO    THE    MEMOKT 

Of  the  venerable  man,  Ezekiel  Danois,  a 
Frenchman,  of  Compiegne,  and  first  pastor  of 
the  French  Congregation,  which  began  to 
assemble  here  in  the  year  1(J52,  who,  second  to 
none  in  unwearied  zeal,  in  learning,  and  in 
severity  of  character,  and  a  huge  storehouse  of 
learning,  here  escaped  the  notice  of  the  world, 
and  known  only  to  God,  to  himself,  and  few 
others,  and  content  with  them  as  witnesses, 
discharged  for  the  space  of  54  years  (out  of 
which  he  was  profitaby  Abbot  of  Thorney  for 
22  years),  and  at  length  here,  where  he  had 
found  a  place  of  labour,  found  a  place  of  rest. 
He  died  Feb.  24,  1674,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  present  interior  it  may  be  faithfully 
said  that  it  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance, 
and  a  local  historian  has  remarked  of  the  pre. 
sent  church  : — "  Possibly  the  pious  wishes  of 
the  original  founders  are  being  better  fulfilled 
than  if  the  stately  fabric  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  pride  of  its  monastic  splen- 
dour." For  my  part  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  Norman  Benedictine  monk  to  realise  this 
most  res.pect!ible-looking  building,  with  its 
yellow-washed  walls,  plaster  ceiling,  high  side 
pews,  and  central  open  benches,  and  the  sig- 
nificant arrangements  for  the  offices  of  the 
officiating  ministers,  as  the  place  where  the 
gorgeous  functions  of  his  order  were  in  any  way 
being  continued. 


STEEL  FOR  STRUCTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THE  final  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
British  Association  on  the  use  of  steel  for 
structural  purposes  states  : — "  Having  given 
the  subject  our  best  consideration  we  recom- 
mend that  the  employment  of  steel  in  engi- 
neering  structures  should  bo  autliorised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  following  conditions, 
namely — 1.  That  the  steel  employed  should  be 
cast  steel,  or  steel  made  by  some  process  of 
fusion,  subsequently  rolled  or  hammered,  and 
that  it  should  be  of  a  quality  possessing  con- 
siderable toughness  and  ductility,  and  that  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  tlie  steel  is  of  this 
description  and  quality  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  engineer  responsible 
for  the  structure.  2.  That  the  greatest  load 
which  can  be  brought  upon  the  bridge  or  struc. 
ture,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  superstructure, 
should  not  produce  a  greater  strain  in  any  part 
than  (ij  tons  per  square  inch.  In  conclusion  we 
have  to  remark  that  in  recommending  a  co- 
efficient of  OJ  tons  per  square  inch  for  the 
employment  of  steel  in  railway  structures  gene- 
rally, we  are  aware  that  cases  may,  and  probably 
will,  arise  when  it  will  be  proposed  to  use  steel 
of  special  make  and  still  greater  tenacity,  and 
when  a  higher  coefficient  might  be  permissible, 
but  we  think  those  cases  must  be  left  for  con- 
sideration when  they  arise,  and  that  a  higher 
coefficient  may  be  then  allowed  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  reasons  given  appear  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  justify  it."  This  report  has 
since  been  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  printed  paper  issued  by  them  in  refe- 
rence to  railway  structures.  "It  wiU  be  observed 
that  a  coefficient  of  GJ  tons  per  square  inch  is 
assigned  to  steel,  that  of  iron  being  6  tons  per 
square  inch.  This  increase  of  the  coefficient 
will  effect  important  economy  in  structures, 
especially  in  bridges  of  large  spans,  and  will 
also  tend  generally  to  increase  the  employment 
of  steel  for  railway  and  shipbuilding  purposes. 
The  labours  of  your  committee  having  ended  in 
such  a  satisfactory  manner  there  is  no  necessity 
to  re-appoint  them." 


CHIPS. 

A  new  temperance  hall  has  been  opened  at  Loath, 
Lincolnshire.    Mr.  J.  Thompson  is  the  architect. 

By  a  clanse  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1873, 
which  will  come  into  operation  next  March,  rural 
sanitary  authorities  will  bo  vested  with  increased 
powers  with  regard  to  water  supply.  After  that  time 
intending  builders,  in  addition  to  submitting  plans  of 
their  buildings  and  showing  the  drainage,  will  have 
to  show  how  a  water  supply  was  to  be  procured,  and 
if  necessary  they  will  have  to  sink  a  well  for  this 
purpose  before  the  plana  are  passed. 

The  general  manager,  the  engineer,  and  some  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
liave  visited  Newjjort,  Jlonmouthahire,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy,  C.E.,  in  order  to  inspect  the  Newport 
Alexandra  Docks,  and  especially  the  new  graving 
dock,  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  being 
contemplated  at  Harwich. 

New  waterworks  have  been  constructed  for  the 
district  of  Cowpen,  near  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  by  Mr. 
Dodds,  contractor,  of  Durham. 

Mr.  A.  Eobinson,  late  surveyor  of  Newtown,  Men., 
was  last  week  elected  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board 
of  Ashford,  Kent,  at  a  salary  of  ifil.jO  a  year. 

A  large  hydropathic  establishment  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  hillside  at  Kilmalcolm,  near 
Greenock,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  t'hos.  Li.  Wataon, 
of  Glasgow. 

A  committee  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Town  Council 
has  recommended  that  legal  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  the  Stafford  Potteries  Waterworks 
Company  for  supplying  water  untit  for  drinking 
purposes. 

Magdalen  Hospital  Charity  Chapel,  at  HoUowoy, 
near  Bath,  was  re-opened  on  Friday,  after  restora- 
tion. The  alterations,  which  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Wooster,  completelylreno- 
vate  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  and  the  building  has 
been  reseated.    The  cost  has  been  about  ^6500. 

The  Belper  rural  sanitary  authority  have  decided 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  i;2,3S0,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
Shirland  and  Higham. 

On  the  22nd  ult.  the  memorial  stones  of  a  now 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Cottingham,  near  Kettering, 
were  laid.  The  chapel  is  to  be  3;)ft.  in  length  by 
20ft.  wide,  and  to  accommodate  2.')0  persons.  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Kettering,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Crisp, 
of  Market  Harborough,  the  bnilder. 

The  village  of  Comrie,  N.B.,  isabont  to  be  drained 
and  supplied  with  water  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  C.E.,  of  Perth.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  .£2.400. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DESIGN  FOB  NEW  TOWN  HALL,  GREAT  TARMODTH— WIN- 
CHELSEA  CHimCH— NEW  BANK  AT  SALISBURY— NEW 
TOWER  TO  ST.  FRIDESWIDE's,  OSNEY,  OXFOR  D— BRACKET 
CLOCK. 


Mr.  Bisshopp's  design  is  one  which  we  favour- 
ably remarked  upon  in  our  review  of  the  wliole 
series,  published  in  the  Building  News  for 
July  5th  (p.  1  ante),  so  that  little  remains  to  be 
said  here.  Both  the  principal  plans,  with  a 
general  view  and  the  main  elevations,  are  given, 
and  these  will  speak  for  themselves.  A  rather 
free  but  simple  treatment  of  English  Renais- 
sance of  the  17th  century  was  adopted,  on 
account  of  expense  on  the  one  hand,  with  suit- 
ability to  the  site  and  surroundings  on  the 
other.  Stone  was  shown  for  the  facing  of  the 
external  walls,  in  obedience  to  an  expressed 
preference  on  behalf  of  the  building  committee 
for  that  material,  but  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressing?,  was  recommended,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  i;24,000  was  guaranteed  by  a  well-known 
local  builder  for  the  execution  of  this  design 
within  10  per  cent.,  and  exclusive  of  fittings. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations, 


WISCHELSEA    CHTTKCH,    ST'SSEX. 

"WiNCHELSEA  Church  was  erected  between  the 
years  1288  and  1292,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  very  imposing  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  central  tower.  Only  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  original  building,  consisting  of  chancel 
and  side  aisles,  now  remains.  The  interior  of 
the  building,  contains  some  very  beautiful 
canopied  t«jmbs,  erected  to  the  memories  of 
Gervase  and  Stephen  Alard,  admirals  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  A  geometrical  drawing  of  these 
tombs  appeared  in  the  Bdildinct  News  for 
February  9,  1877. 

BRACKET   CLOCK. 

This  clock  case  was  one  of  a  few  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  architect,  of 
Gray's-inn-chambers,  High  Holborn,  for  Messrs. 
Howell  and  James.  It  is  of  walnut,  and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Eobinson,  of  High  Holborn. 
The  panel  and  dial  plaques  were  painted  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Campbell  and  Smith, 
of  Southampton-row. 

NEW    BANE    AT    SALISBURY. 

The  illustration  shows  the  banking  premises 
now  erecting  at  Salisbury  for  Messrs.  Pinckney 
Brothers.  The  building  is  constructed  with 
Fareham  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  timber-work  is  of  oak,  with  incised  plaster 
in  the  panels.  The  banking.room  is  20ft.  high, 
and  is  lighted  by  the  large  bay  window,  which 
will  be  partly  filled  with  stained  glass  illus- 
trating some  of  the  guilds  for  which  Salisbury 
was  formerly  celebrated.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  clerks  and 
private  rooms  ;  a  large  strong-room  and  book- 
rooms  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  upper  part 
contains  the  residence  of  the  manager.  The 
works  are  now  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hale  and  Sons,  of  Salisbury,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  of  19,  Doughty- 
street,  Mecklenburg-square,  London. 

ST.    FEIDESWIDE's,    OSNET,    OXFORD. 

The  illustration  shows  the  proposed  design  for 
the  completion  of  the  tower  of  this  church, 
•which  was  built  some  few  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Teulon.  There  is  at  present  a  tem- 
porary roof  on  the  string-course  immediately 
above  the  chancel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
ringing  chamber  and  belfry.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  W.  Drinkwater,  of  Oxford,  from 
whose  plans  the  vicarage  on  the  south  side  has 
recently  been  erected. 

YARMOUTH    TOWN    HALL. 

The  design  which  we  illustrate  to-day  was 
that  submitted  under  the  motto  of  "  B  "  in  a 
triangle  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bisshopp,  architect,  of 
Ipswich.  Last  week  we  published  illustrations 
of  the  second  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Nattress  and  Sedger,  and  shortly  we  hope  to 


FARM  PLANS. 

HAYING  found  great  difficulty  in  finding 
any  modern  book  treating  on  farm  build- 
ing, or  illustrations  in  any  of  the  professional 
lournals,  including  the  Building  News,  which 
I  have  now  taken  regularly  for  six  years,  I 
send  the  enclosed  plan.  The  farm  has  been  in 
full  working  order  for  some  little  time  now,  and 
in  every  respect  is  found  a  great  success — 
although,  being  an  old  farm  remodelled,  it  is 
not  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  many 
model  farms  now  working  on  the  same  system 
in  Yorkshire.  The  cattle  are  turned  into  the 
fold-yard  as  yearlings  in  the  autumn,  where 
they  remain  always  under  cover  till  the  spring, 
wlien  they  are  sold  in  the  York  Cattle  Market, 


mj  mm  1 


Eefekesces  to  Plan. 

1.  Cart  sheds,  with  barn  i   8.  Passagre.ponltry-roos 

over.  I  over. 

2.  Fodder -cnttin?   and:   9.  Implement-house. 

storing-hoase,  with  1 10.  Farmhonse. 
barn  over.  A.  Feeding  troughs. 

3.  Stable.  A'.  Food  shoots 


4.  Fold-yard. 
Piggery. 
Cart-honse. 
Cow-honse. 


B.  Fodder-cutting 

chine. 

C.  Coals. 

D.  SUding  door. 


bringing  in  a  large  profit  to  the  farmer.  Some- 
times, if  a  disease  gets  among  the  cattle,  there 
is  found  the  only  disadvantage  of  this  very  new 
system  of  cattle-breeding,  which  is  making  the 
fortune  of  many  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  small  acreage  only  is  required.  Eighty-five 
acres  work  the  inclosedbuildings,  and  upon  those 
85  acres  is  grown  everything  necessary  to  feed 
the  cattle,  together  with  a  large  surplus.  Of 
course  an  immense  quantity  of  manure  is 
obtained  every  spring,  which  is  enough  to 
man 'ire  a  much  larger  farm  in  a  more  complete 
manner  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system.  Twenty-five  yearlings  were 
fattened  in  this  building  last  winter.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fold-yard  is  usually  a  large  cess- 
pool for  keeping  the  manure  dry  and  well 
drained.  (Upon  my  plan  I  do  not  show  the 
drains,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.)  The  cattle 
are  fed  upon  very  small  (machine)  cut  straw 
and  turnips. 

Arthur  B.  Plujimer. 


On  page  210. 1st  colnmn,  in  last  issue,  the  names 

of  the  authors  of  the  second  premiated  design  for 

Yarmouth  Town  Hall  should  be  Messrs.  Nattress 

and  Sedger,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  High  Wycombe  Town  Council^  have  decided 

„  „  ,  I  to  carry  out  a  system  of  land  purification  of  the 

give  drawings  of  the  other  premiated  designs.  [  sewage  of  the  town. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

A  MEETING  of  the  general  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries 
for  building  a  cathedral  for  the  new  diocese  of 
Truro  was  held  in  Bishop  Phillpott's  Library, 
Truro,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  presided,  and  in  detailing 
the  mode  in  which  the  recent  competition  be- 
tween selected  architects  was  conducted,  men- 
tioned that  the  majority  for  Mr.  Pearson  in  the 
final  voting  was  7  to  •!  for  Messrs.  Bodley  and 
Garner.  He  urged  the  importance  of  simplicity 
of  design,  and  tliat  the  material  ought  to  be 
granite.  The  executive  committee  presented 
the  following  report : — 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  drawings  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  St.  Anbyn.  Bodley  and  Gamer,  Burges, 
Pearson,  PuUan,  J.  O.  Scott  and  Street,  the  execu- 
tive committee  selected  by  voting  Mr.  Pearson  and 
Mr.  Bodlev  for  recommendation  to  the  general  com- 
mittee. Upon  a  second  voting  Mr.  Pearson  was 
placed  first  and  Messrs.  Bodley  second.  The  execu- 
tive committee  therefore  beg  to  recommend  Mr. 
Pearson  as  the  architect  of  the  new  cathedral.  They 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  eminent  archi- 
tects who  have  kindly  allowed  them  to  see  drawings 
of  their  works,  and  especially  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  jMr. 
Bodley,  and  Mr.  Pnllan,  for  having  prepared  draw- 
ings expressly  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  at  Truro.  The  committee  have  to  add  that 
to-day  they  have  seen  a  design  and  drawings  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon,  who  had  received  permission  to  send 
in  drawings  with  the  seven  exhibiting  architects,  but 
who  by  accident  was  misinformed  of  the  date  of  in- 
spection, and  they  beg  to  state  that,  whilst  express- 
ing as  they  do  their  thanks  to  Air.  Brydon  for  hia 
labour  and  skill  as  shown  in  his  design,  they  beg  to 
assure  him  that  inasmuch  as  their  original  selection 
has  been  adhered  to  he  has  not  been  prejudiced  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
drawings." 

An  adjournment  having  been  made  to  the 
council. chamber  to  examine  the  plans,  the 
report  was  adopted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  P.  Piillan,  say- 
ing that  in  consequence  of  his  designs  being 
executed  while  travelling,  he  did  not  expect 
they  would  be  selected,  and  congratulating  the 
committee  upon  their  choice  of  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  architects  of  the  day.  The  Mayor 
of  Truro  reported  that  all  the  persons  interested 
in  the  building  on  the  south  sides  of  the  cathe- 
dral approve  of  the  erection  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral on  the  site  determined  on,  and  consent  to 
any  obstruction  of  light  to  their  property  which 
may  necessarily  be  caused  by  such  erection. 
They  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
giving  an  effect  to  such  consent.  As  to  the 
property  on  the  north,  the  owners  have  con- 
sented to  sell  the  same,  and  the  total  cost  will 
be  about  ^£10,000.  Tlie  executive  committee 
was  authorised  to  complete  the  purchase  as 
funds  were  forthcoming.  It  was  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  up  to  the  present,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sum  promised  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  Church,  now  being  used  as  a 
pro-cathedral,  and  the  site  of  which  will  be 
utilised  for  the  new  cathedral,  amounted  to 
^26,197. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  burgh  school  at  Had- 
dington, to  be  known  as  the  John  Knox  Memorial 
Institute,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  style  of  the 
buildings,  which  form  a  parallelogram  on  plan,  ia 
Early  English,  a  prominent  feature  being  the  cen- 
tral tower,  14ft.  square,  and  80ft.  high.  On  the  chief 
face  of  this  tower  is  a  canopied  niche,  in  which  a.  fall 
length  figure  of  Knox  will  be  placed.  Mr.  Starforth, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Orms- 
ton,  the  builder.    The  total  cost  is  .£9,000. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Welsh  'Wesleyan 
chapel,  to  be  erected  at  Hirael,  the  seafaring  quarter 
of  Bangor,  was  placed  on  Monday  week.  The  style 
is  Italian,  the  external  dimeasions  being  4Q  by  37ft. 
It  will  be  built  of  stone  and  brick,  cemented  over 
and  dashed  with  grey  spar.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  330  worshippers  on  ground  floor  and 
side  galleries.  The  joinery  is  to  be  pitch  pine  var- 
nished. The  designs  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Richard  Davies,  Bangor.  Mr,  <;)wen  Griffith,  Llan- 
fairfechan,  is  the  masonry  contractor. 

On  Sunday  the  E.C  Bishop  of  Amycia  opened  a, 
new  monastery  and  retreat  of  St.  Joseph,  erected 
by  the  brothers  of  the  Paasionist  Order,  Highgate- 
hill.  The  house  is  intended  as  a  seminary  for  novices 
of  the  order,  and  also  as  a  home  for  the  laity  who 
may  wish  to  make  retreat.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  I.iid  some  three  years  ago,  but  the  / 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  mission  is  very  much  / 
further  back.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  Mr.  F, 
W.  Tasker,  of  John-street,  Bedford-row,  the  styV 
of  architecture  being  a  massive  type  of  early  Itali»|» 
and  were  illustrated  in  this  journal  on  January  >', 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CHIMNEY. 

THE  height  of  a  chimney  shaft  depends 
chiefly  on  the  volume  of  air  required  for 
combustion,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances. Hurst  gives  the  following  table, 
based  upon  the  weight  of  coal  consumed  per 
liour : — 

Height  of  shaft. 

lOOlb.  and  under      COft. 

•MlOlb.         „  100ft. 

l.tWOlb.         „  120ft. 

2,0001b.         „  140ft. 

li.OOOIb.         „  160ft. 

4,0001b.         „  ISOft. 

5,000lb.         „  200ft. 

/■,c>j)Oi-(ioH.s- .-  E-vtemal  diameter  at  base  may 
!"■  equal  to  one-twelfth  the  height,  though  in 
lofty  shafts  this  proportion  is  exceeded.  Htn- 
I  tlitij  :  The  points  to  be  observed  are  a  sufli- 
.ient  substance  of  material  at  the  foundations 
to  prevent  overturning  or  crushing,  particu- 
larly from  the  force  of  wind  which  is  likely  to 
I>roduce  a  varying  intent i'y  of  pressure  at  the 
Ij:iso.  Mortar  is  preferred  to  Portland  cement, 
a^  it  stands  heat  better.  (See  Eankine's 
•  Civil  Engineering.")  House  Chimneys  :  Out- 
side chimneys,  or  those  built  in  an  outer 
wall,  should  be  at  least  1-iin.  thick  in  the  back 
"f  Hue.  Short  chimneys  should  be  smaller  than 
I  hose  of  greater  height.  To  prevent  smoke 
the  fireplace  should  be  reduced  in  height,  or 
the  fine  should  be  contracted  at  the  throat ;  the 
latter  plan  is  found  a  cure  in  most  instances,  as 
it  quickens  the  draught.  A  small  grate,  a 
lengthening  of  the  flue,  or  its  reduction  at  top 
'  r  bottom,  produces  the  same  effect.  Chimney 
tops  should  be  carried  above  a  roof,  and  be  free 
from  obstruction.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
various  replies  in  the  Building  News  and  to 
Mr.  Edwards's  "Treatise  on  Chimneys." 

CHOIR    SCREEN. 

Choir  screens  originated  from  the  stone 
balustrade  or  railings  which  separated  the 
presbyterium  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
ancient  basilica.  These  screens  were  after- 
wards retained  to  separate  the  space  devoted  to 
the  clergy  from  that  portion  allotted  to  the 
congregation.  Choir  screens  were  frequently 
of  the  most  elaborate  design,  and  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  traceried  openings  or  panels. 
On  the  Continent  many  magnificent  examples 
are  to  be  found.  The  screen  of  the  minster  at 
Basle,  that  at  Havelberg  Cathedral,  Miinster, 
Germany,  and  the  Magdalene  Church,  Troyes, 
France,  are  splendid  instances  of  choir  screens. 
In  England  we  may  name  Long  Sutton,  Kings- 
bury, P.amwell,  Newark,  Stanton  Harcourt,  and 
Chester  Cathedral,  in  which  churches  the 
screen  or  rood-loft  appear  to  have  been  used. 
Theparclose  screens  at|Fyfield  (Berks),  Ingham 
(Norfolk),  Lavenham,  Long  Melford,  South- 
wold,  and  Spalding  are  good  examples  of  wooden 
screens  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 

CHURCH    ACCOMMODATION. 

Areas  :  The  usual  allowance  for  each  person 
is  from  5  to  7  superficial  feet ;  of  course 
this  includes  passages,  &c.  In  estimating  the 
width  of  pews  32in.  to  36in.  may  be  taken 
from  centre  to  centre,  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
ferable space;  and  for  the  length  of  seats  ISin. 
to  20in.  may  be  calculated  for  each  person. 
The  church-building  societies  usually  allow 
20in.  X  3Hn.  for  each  adult  sitting ;  for  chil- 
dren, 14in.  X  27  m. ;  and  for  tree  seats  20in.  x 
27in.  Height  of  Scats,  ^-c. :  Eighteen  inches  is 
an  ordinary  height  from  floor,  and  the  seat 
should  slope  downwards  at  the  back  about  an 
inch ;  bookboards  should  be  about  32in.  from 
floor.  Backs  should  slope ;  2in.  to  3in.  is  usually 
allowed.  The  Incorporated  Society  provide  not 
less  than  2ft.  'Jin.  from  centre  to  centre  of 
backs  when  they  are  perpendicular,  and  not 
less  than  2ft.  lOin.  when  they  are  sloping ; 
3ft.  is  the  recommended  distance  from  centre 
to  centre.  Thickness  of  Walls  :  The  Incorpo. 
rated  Society  require  walls,  if  less  than  20ft. 
high  and  carrying  a  roof  not  exceeding  20ft. 
span,  to  be  Itt.  lOjin.  thick  if  of  dressed  stone 
or  brick,  and  2ft.  3in.  if  of  brick,  faced  with 
flint  or  stone,  or  inferior  stone  or  rubble ;  if 
20ft.  high  and  under  30ft.,  or  with  a  roof  ex- 
ceeding 20ft.  span,  the  thickness  to  be  from 
2ft.  3in.  to  2ft.  Oin.  (See  rules  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Building  Churches.) 


CIEOKrOM. 

Originally  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
baldachin  or  canopy  over  the  altar,  but  now 
generally  designates  the  vessel  on  the  altar 
for  holding  the  consecrated  host.  The  ciborium 
is  made  of  brass  or  of  precious  metals,  and  in 
the  liomanesque  period  was  formed  like  a 
round  cup  covered  with  sculpture.  In  later 
Gothic  the  ciborium  assumed  a  more  slender 
form,  and  was  surmounted  witli  a  conical  or 
spire-like  covering.  Examples  may  be  found  in 
Pugin's  works. 

fISTERN. 

Cisterns  are  made  of  various  materials — 
wood,  lined  with  lead  and  zinc,  galvanised  iron, 
and  enamelled  slate.  Slate  cisterns  are  recom- 
mended for  house  purposes.  Lead  should  be 
avoided,  as  soft  water  acts  upon  it.  The  over- 
flows of  all  cisterns  .should  be  brought  down 
external  wall,  and  made  to  discharge  on  an  open 
gully.  It  may  be  trapped  at  the  top  by  an  ordi- 
nary siphon.  Another  and  less  costly  plan  is 
to  carry  the  overflow  pipe  through  the  wall, 
simply  allowing  it  to  terminate  as  a  visible  out- 
let, the  only  objection  to  the  plan  being  that  a 
leaking  ball-cock  will  cause  the  wall  to  become 
damp.  There  should  be  no  connection  with  the 
drain.  Size  :  Six  gallons  per  cubic  foot  is  the 
approximate  capacity  for  cisterns,  and  a  cistern 
■1ft.  X  3ft.  X  2ft.  Gin.  would  suffice.  There 
should  be  two  cisterns,  one  for  drinking  water 
and  the  other  for  flushing  purposes.  Cistern 
filters,  such  as  Lipscombe's,  are  necessary. 
Cisterns  should  be  covered  to  prevent  contami- 
nation by  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  a 
good  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Morris, 
in  his  "  Hydrosthetics  of  the  Cistern."  that  the 
lid  should  be  dust-proof,  and  that  a  small  trap 
should  be  provided  in  it  for  cleaning.  (See 
article  in  Buildint,  News,  page  102,  ante.) 

CLOISTER. 

Prom  the  French,  cloHre,  claustrum,  an  en- 
closure. The  cloister  usually  ran  along  three 
sides  of  the  area,  called  the  cloister-garth.  The 
roof  was  lean-to,  supported  by  an  arcade, 
richly  traceried  or  trefoiled.  The  cloisters  of 
Gloucester  furnish  a  good  ex:ample  of  the 
arcade  of  the  1-lth  century.  Monasteries 
usually  had  cloisters,  some  of  great  width  and 
beauty,  and  vaulted  above.  The  cloisters  formed 
a  communication  between  the  church,  chapter- 
house, refectory,  and  other  apartments,  and 
were  used  for  exercise.  Lavatories  and  benches, 
formed  as  arcades,  are  frequently  found  against 
the  outer  wall.  In  the  remains  of  old  monas- 
teries the  corbels  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  or  for 
the  roof  timbers,  are  to  be  met  with,  often 
richly  carved,  but  few  remains  of  clois- 
ters are  to  be  seen.  At  Gloucester  and  Dur- 
ham cells  or  stalls  are  found.  "J.  A."  sends 
the  following  notes  on  a  few  cloisters  : — "  The 
term  is  more  ■  particularly  applied  to  the 
covered  walk  which  was  usually  appended  to 
our  ancient  monasteries,  but  a  great  number  of 
cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales  possess  what 
are  termed  cloisters  or  passages  that  usually 
take  a  quadrangular  form.  The  following  are 
a  few  particulars  of  some  of  them  :^In  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  Abbot  Horton  began  the 
cloisters  about  the  year  1375 ;  they  were 
finished  by  Froweester  between  13S1  and  1412. 
They  are  rich  and  elegant  to  an  unparalleled 
degree ;  they  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
extent,  breadth,  and  height.  The  fan  tracery 
of  the  vaulting,  and  the  feathered  panelling  of 
the  walls  produce  together  a  superb  effect. 
Only  two  sides  of  the  bishop's  cloisters  re- 
main at  Hereford  Cathedral  (they  are  called 
the  bishop's  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
others,  which  belong  to  the  vicar's  college.) 
They  are  of  Perpendicular  character,  and  good 
design.  The  cloister  at  Worcester  Cathedral 
is  a  fine  and  interesting  example  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  of  the  pointed  style.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  nume- 
rous bosses  of  varied  and  curious  designs.  The 
different  walks  of  the  cloister  may  vary  in 
length.  That  on  the  east  is  12.5ft..  the  other 
three  120ft.  long ;  breadth  of  all  four,  16ft. ; 
the  height,  17ft.  At  Chester  the  cloisters  are 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  not  usual  in  coun- 
tries so  far  north  as  England,  and  form  a 
quadrangle  of  about  110ft.  square.  There  were 
tour  walks,  but  the  south  is  destroyed.  The 
general  stylo  is  that  of  the  15th  century.     At 


Chichester  the  cloisters  arc  on  the  south  side. 
They  are  built  only  on  three  sides,  all  of  un- 
equal lengths — not  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  nor  to  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  which 
occupy  the  fourth  side  ;  the  space  enclosed  is, 
of  course,  irregular.  The  windows  are  of  Early 
Perpendicular  character ;  the  roof  is  flat,  and 
of  wood.  At  Norwich  Cathedral  the  cloisters 
(which  are  surpassed  by  none  in  beauty  of 
architecture  and  solemnity  of  effect)  are  on  the 
south  side.  They  form  a  square  of  about  150ft. 
The  style  of  architecture.  Decorated  Gothic, 
though  net  altogether  unmixed  with  details 
belonging  to  a  succeeding  style.  The  windows 
all  round  are  of  three  lights  each,  with  tracery 
of  good  design  in  the  heads  of  them." 


In  the  planning  of  water-closets  the  win- 
dows should  be  placed  high,  close  to  the 
ceiling.  It  is  best  to  isolate  water-closets — i.e., 
place  them  in  towers  or  projecting  buildings, 
with  a  lobby  between  them  and  the  house,  so 
that  a  current  of  air  may  cross.  In  every  case 
there  should  be  two  doors — one  at  the  closet, 
and  the  other  on  the  house  side  of  lobby.  The 
cistern  for  flushing  should  be  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  Kinds  of  apparatus  ; 
These  .are  various.  1.  There  is  the  round 
hopper-pan,  with  siphon,  of  the  common  kind 
used  for  offices.  It  is  generally,  however,  the 
cle.anest  and  the  least  troublesome  when  a  good 
pressure  of  water  is  secured.  The  "  Paragon" 
pan  is  not  so  clean  in  operation.  These  are 
are  made  in  glazed  earthenware  and  enamelled 
iron.  2.  Pan  closets.  Bramah's  is  the  earliest 
of  these,  and  has  been  much  used ;  but  the 
container  below  the  pan  has  been  found  oVjjec- 
tionable  and  holds  gas.  3.  Valve  closets. 
These  are  now  most  in  use  in  good  houses,  and 
there  are  several  varieties.  Underhay's  regn- 
lator  valve  is  one  of  the  best,  being  free  from 
service  hose,  cranks,  and  wires.  Some  of  the 
best  forms  of  valve  closets  are  manufactured 
by  Mr.  .Jennings  and  Messrs.  Doultcn,  of  Lam- 
beth. In  all  these  the  container  is  omitted; 
tlie  action  is  by  a  simple  valve  with  ground 
fillings,  and  sometimes  noiseless  in  action. 
Those  made  wholly  of  white  earthenware,  pan 
and  siphon  combined,  are  the  most  cleanly.  We 
may  mention  also  the  closets  of  Messrs.  Tjlor 
and  Sons.  The  prices  of  these  various  sorts  of 
closets  range  from  7s.  for  common  "  hoppers  " 
to  £')  and  £G  for  the  best  valves.  Earth  closets  : 
Of  these  we  may  mention  Moule's  as  the  best. 

CO.iCH-HOUSE. 

Dimensions  :  For  a  coach-house  18  to  20ft.  is 
a  good  depth.  The  height  should  be  10  to  12ft., 
and  the  width  of  doors  not  less  than  8ft.  (See 
post,  Stable.) 

COFFERDAM. 

Cofferdams  are  used  for  building  the  piers  of 
bridges,  quay  walls,  &c.,  and  are  generally 
constructed  of  rows  of  timber  piles  driven  close 
together,  called  sheeting.  Sometimes  the  piles 
are  notched  or  dovetailed  into  one  another. 
The  space  between  the  rows  of  piles  is  then 
pumped  out  to  the  solid  bottom,  and  filled  with 
clay  puddle.  High-water  cofferdams  must  bo 
provided  with  sluices  to  allow  the  water  to  get 
out  during  the  ebb,  and  to  shut  against  it 
during  the  flood  tide ;  the  remaining  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  pumps.  For  shallow  foundations, 
where  the  tide  has  a  great  range  of  fall,  tidal 
dams  are  required.  These  are  formed  of  sheet 
piles,  or  are  boxes  of  iron  or  planking  weighted 
and  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  called  "  caisson 
dams."  They  enclose  the  space  to  he  guarded 
by  the  dam.  When  sunk,  two  rows  of  piles 
along  the  outer  and  inner  face  of  the  enclosure 
are  lowered  vertically  side  by  side  until  their 
ends  rest  firmly  on  the  bottom,  and  bolted  in 
position  to  sides  of  the  caissons.  The  latter 
are  then  weighted  till  they  rest  on  the  piles. 
A  third  row  of  piles  framed  to  the  inner  row  of 
main  piles  is  now  set  up  within  them,  and 
between  these  the  dam  is  formed,  with  two 
linings  of  plank  and  a  puddle  wall.  The  com- 
mon rule  for  the  thickness  of  a  cofferdam  is  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  height  above  ground  if 
the  height  does  not  exceed  10ft.,  and  for  greater 
heights  to  add  to  10ft.  one  third  of  the  excess 
of  height  above  10ft.  From  2ft.  to  5ft.  of 
puddle  clay  is  sufficient  to  make  watertight. 
The  piles  should  be  well  braced  and  strutted. 
The  total  pressure  against  one  side  may  be 
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found  by  formula— P  =  w  b  x-  -^  2,  where  «•  = 
weight  of  cubic  foot  of  water,  b  =  breadth  in 
feet  of  division  of  dam,  and  x  depth  of  water. 

COLUMN. 

Stability :  The  stability  of  a  column  depends 
mainly  on  their  diameter  and  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity.  A  long  column  varies  in  strength 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  directly, 
and  as  the  square  of  the  length  inversely.  It 
is  evident  that  in  a  long  pillar  the  resistance  to 
compression  does  not  depend  on  the  direct 
strength  of  the  material,  as  in  a  short  one,  but 
on  the  resistance  to  flexure  or  bending,  and  the 
rules  that  have  been  employed  have  been  based 
on  this  consideration.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
numerous  articles  in  the  BniLDiNG  News  upon 
the  strength  of  pillars  of  wood  and  iron,  to  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  investigations,  explained  in  all 
textbooks  of  construction,  and  to  those  of  Mr. 
Stoney,  in  all  which  rules  or  formulce  will  be 
found.  In  ordinary  pillars  under  30  diameters 
long,  as  used  in  general  construction,  the  re- 
sistance is  partly  compressive  and  partly  trans- 
verse. We  may  also  remark  that  the  strength 
of  a  solid  square  cast-iron  pillar  is  50  per  cent. 
more  than  that  of  a  round  one  of  the  same  dia- 
meter. Columns  should  be  truly  vertical  under 
the  load,  be  squarely  fixed,  and  have  discs 
top  and  bottom.  Tables  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  columns  are  to  be  found  in  "  Hurst's 
Handbook."  Proportions  of  columns :  The 
general  proportions  of  the  five  orders  of 
columns  are  as  follows  : — 

Tuscan  column 7  diameters 

Doric  (Eoman) 8  diameters 

Ionic         „         9  diameters 

Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site        10  diameters 

These  include  the  capital  and  base.  The  enta- 
blature is  commonly  taken  as  -4  th  the  height  of 
column.  The  relative  strength  of  columns 
having  the  same  sectional  area,  but  with  dif- 
ferent forms  of  section,  are,  for  a  circular 
•column,  100 ;  square,  93  ;  triangular,  110. 

COMMISSION. 


works  the  charge  is  by  day.  For  preparing 
quantities  for  small  or  elaborate  works,  2.}  per 
cent. ;  ditto  for  ordinary  works  of  .£10,000  or 
under,  Lj  per  cent. ;  ditto  above  Xl.OOO,  by  a 
diminishing  scale.  For  valuations  the  Insti- 
tute scale  is:— On  the  first  ^1,000  1  per 
cent. ;  on  remainder  up  to  .£10,000,  i  percent. ; 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  extra;  for  dilapida- 
tions on  estimate,  5  per  cent.  Estates :  For 
laying  out  a  building  estate  the  charge  should 
be  regulated  by  time  and  trouble ;  for  letting 
the  plots  the  charge  may  be  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year's  ground  rent.  (See  the  "  Insti- 
tute Schedule  of  Kules  "  for  details.) 

Notes  and  contributions  on  subjects  in  the 
letter  D  will  be  received  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
the  17th  of  September.  We  solicit  facts  or 
.apt  quotations  on  Dado,  Dairy,  Damp-course, 
Deafening,  Design,  Dining-room,  Disinfection, 
Distemper,  Dolmen,  Dome,  Drawing-room, 
Dry  Rot,  &c. 


2. 


We  shall  here  give  the  established  style  of 
charges    recognised    by    architects   and   sur- 
veyors, and  sanctioned  by  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  : — 
1.     Preliminary  designs,  survey 

of  site  1|  per  cent. 

General  drawings,  such  as 
plans,  elevation,  sections, 
specification,  and  approxi- 
mate estimate        1}  per  cent. 

3.  Working  and  detail  drawings    1^  per  cent. 

4.  Superintendence,  exclusive  of 

clerk  of  works        1}  per  cent. 

The  above  charge  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated on  the  total  value  of  all  materials  and 
labour   supplied.      If  the  architect  only  sup- 
plies design   he   can  charge  1|-  per  cent. ;  it 
all  plans  necessary  for  contract,  he  can  charge 
25,  and  so  on  according  to  the  stage  of  work 
performed.    It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  5 
per  cent,  is  divided  into    four  equal    parts, 
representing  the  different  stages  of  an  archi- 
tect's labour.  But  beyond  these  general  charges 
the  architect  is  entitled  to  travelling  and  inci- 
dental expenses.      For    works    in  which   the 
expenditure  is  mainly  for  skilled  labour — e.g., 
in  designs  for  alterations,  fittings,  furniture, 
and  decoration — the  architect's  charge  should 
be  regulated   by  special    circumstances.      In 
works  of  small  value — say,  .4500  in  amount — 
the  charge  should  be  by  time  or  an  ascending 
scale,  reaching  10  per  cent,  for  works  under 
.£100.      When   several    similar   buildings    are 
erected  from  a  single  set   of   drawings,  .and 
under  one  contract,  a  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
may  be  charged  on  the  cost  of  one  building,  and 
a  modified  arrangement  made  in  respect  of  the 
others.     2J  per  cent,  is  charged  upon    works 
originally  included  in  contract,  but  afterwai'ds 
omitted.     For  procuring  and  examining  ten- 
ders i  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  usual  per- 
centage, can  be  charged.     Alterations  of  the 
design,  attending    committee   meetings,    and 
arranging  disputes,  can  be  charged  by  the  day, 
Surveyors'  rates  are : — For  measuring  works  in 
small  new  buildings  and  in  repairs,  including 
biU,  2  J  per  cent. ;  ditto  for  new  works  of  plain 
character,  1-J  per  cent.     For  elaborate  works  the 
charge  is  IJ  per  cent,  and  upwards ;  for  small 


OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.* 

A  NOTICE  of  this  work  has  already  appeared 
in  our  pages.     Parts   II.   and   III.  are 
before  us,  and  appear  to  sustain  the  opinion  we 
have  given  of  Messrs.  Audsley's  work  as  a  step 
towards  the  education  of  the  young  artist  in 
ornament.     The  authors,  as  we  have  said,  deal 
rather  with  the  principles  or  grammar  of  orna- 
ment, by  combining  the  characteristic  elements 
of  form  in  its  various  aspects,  and  showing  how 
these  elements  can  be  grouped  without  destroy- 
ing the  pervading  character  or  style.    Thus  the 
examples   of    the   fret    ornament  in   Part   II. 
exhibit  the  natural  development  of  that  orna- 
ment from  the  probable  grouping  of  bricks  or 
pieces  of  wood  to  that  used  by  the  Byzantine 
•and  Eastern  artist.     It  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  trace  the  combination  of  different 
elements  producing  varieties  of  fret  such  as  the 
Romanesque,   Middle  Age,  and  Oriental  types 
afford.     In  one  plate  given  we  have  a  painted 
ceiling  of  a  tomb  at  Siout,  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  showing  a  zig-z.ag  arrange- 
ment of  frets.    In  the  Greek  patterns,  or  rather 
Etruscan,  we  get  the  purest  and  most  developed 
form  of  the  rectangular  elements,  where  the 
meander  is  continuous  and  equal  in  width  toihe 
spaces  left.  The  examples  given  comprise  some 
of   the   most   beautiful   modifications   of    fret 
borders  and  surfaces,  some  in  which  the  types 
intersect,  and  others  in  which  the  meander  is 
r.aised  instead  of  flat,  or  shaded  to  give  a  solid 
effect.     The  entwined  combinations  produce  a 
very  effective   kind   of    decoration,   either  for 
borders  or  surfaces.     The  fret  is  traced  through 
the   Roman,    Romanesque,    and    Middle   Age 
epochs,  in  aU  of  which  it  appears.     The  Greek 
form  of  fret  is,  as  the  authors  say,  best  drawn 
on  a  reticulated  surface— that  is,  by  the  use  of 
paper  marked  with  a  series  of  equal  spaced  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  to  fill  up  certain 
contiguous  squares  so  formed.     In  other  cases 
the  lines  cross  at  a  certain  angle,  as  in  many  of 
those  of  Middle  Age  design.     The  Celtic  frets, 
dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries, 
are  interesting  and  quaint  modifications.     The 
parts  before  us  exemjjlify  some  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  Classic,  Oriental,  and  Japanese  frets, 
that  will  be  found  very  suggestive  to  the  deco- 
rative artist.     We  note  especially  the  Japanese 
fret  diapers  (Figs.  1,  2,  3),  and  we  agree  with 
the  authors  in  the  remark  that  "probably  no 
artists   have   displayed   more  .appreciation  for 
fret  decoration  than  the   Japanese,"   though 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  later  than  the 
Chinese  iu  its  adoption.   One  point  of  difference 
is  re  narked  between  the  Classic  and  Oriental 
frets— namely,  that  the  former  are  generally 
continuous  and  regular,  while  the  latter  are 
disconnected  and  irregular  in  repetitions.     Be- 
sides the  fret  there  are  given  some  exceedingly 
pleasing  diapers  of  another  type,  and  we  par- 
ticularly mention  the  Japanese  powdered  orna- 
ment, the  modem  French   diapers  upon  gold 
ground,  with  blue  and  red  foliage  outlined  with 
black.    The  Dutch  Middle  Age    examples  of 
diapers  are  interesting  just  now.    The  letter- 
press adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  .an 


educational  guide,  and  we  commend  the  "  Out 
lines  of  Ornament "  as  certainly  the  most  syste- 
matic exposition  of  the  subject  at  a  moderate 
price. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERING.* 

ONE  of  the  most  comprehensive  handbooks 
to  sanitary  engineering  is  that  of   Mr. 
Baldwin   Latham,  published  about  five  years 
ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  has 
been  called  for,  in  which  important  additional 
information,  the  result  of  a  few  years  of  un- 
paralleled activity  in  sanitary  science,  has  been 
incorporated.      There  cannot  be  a   doubt  but 
that  the  interest  awakened  in  sanitary  matters 
promises  to  glut  the  market  with  publications, 
many  of  them  excellent,  and  others  of  a  specu- 
lative and  advertising  character.     Sanitation 
is  one  of  those  branches  of  practical  science 
that  has  become  a  hobby  with  many  of  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind,  and  patents  without 
number  have  been  taken  out  upon  identical  prin- 
ciples till  the  public  are  perplexed,   and  the 
profession  have  need  of  some  guidance.    Mr. 
Latham's  new  edition  is  well  adapted  to  give 
the  professional  architect  or  engineer  all  the 
information  he  requires ;   it  enters  into   the 
theory  of   sewerage  and  house-drainage,  and 
though  we  cannot  always  agree  with  the  author 
in  the  means  he  advocates,  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  describing  and  illustrating  the 
leading  theories,  appliances,  and  patents.    The 
typography,  illustrations,  and  wood  engravings 
■are  excellent,  and  the  rules  for  ascertaining 
rainfall,  the  discharge  of  sewers,  and  the  tables 
of  velocities,  will  be  found  full  and  reliable. 
Looking  over  the  pages  of  the  new  edition  we 
find  much  valuable  information  in  results  of 
sanitary  measures  and  the  author's  experience 
at    Croydon  ;    the    dry    and    water    carriage 
systems  are  discussed,  the  preference  of  the 
author  being  given  to  the  latter  ;  the  operations 
required  in  laying  out  plans  for  sewerage  are 
explained,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  ;  the  con- 
struction and  forms  of  sewers  are  fully  consi- 
dered and  amply  illustrated ;  while  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and 
drains,     and  house-drainage,   and   the    many 
mechanical  appliances  of  gullies  and  tr.ap3  and 
closet  apparatus  in  use  are  impartially  dealt 
with.     Regarding  the  great  question  of  sewage 
disposal,  we  may  at  once  say  that  Mr.  Latham 
is  a  firm  believer  in  sewage  irrigation  where  it 
can   be  carried  out,  though  he  speaks  with 
moderation  of  other  systems.     It  is  a  prevalent 
idea  with  some  people  that  the  water-carried 
system    entails  greater  expense   in    carrying 
away  the  sewage  than  the  ash-pit  and  earth- 
closet  mode  of  collection,  but  the  author  says 
that    with    perfect    water  -  waste   preventing 
fittings,  the  volume  of  sewage  is  not   mate- 
rially  increased,   .and,    therefore,   in    districts 
where  the  dry  system  is  used,  the  same  size  of 
sewer  is  desirable.     This  is  shown  by  a  table 
of  the  volume  of  sewage  in  various  towns,  and 
the  result  is  of  some  moment.    The  chapter  on 
self-cleansing    sewers    contains  little  that  is 
new,  though  reperusal  will  well    repay   the 
reader.     In  order  to  prevent  deposit  in  small 
drains  of  6in.  or  9in.  in  diameter,  the  author 
says  a  velocity  of  not  less  than  3ft.  per  second 
should  be  produced;  while  sewers  from  12in. 
to  24in.  in  diameter  should  have  a  velocity  of 
not  less  than  2if  t.  per  second ;  and  in  no  case 
should  the  velocity  be  less  than  2tt.  per  second. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  velocity  is 
proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  section 
divided  by  the  wet  perimeter.    Thus  a  small 
sewer  requires  a  greater  fall  than  a  larger  one, 
and  the  engineer  often  neglects  to  adjust  the 
sizes  of  his  sewers  to  the  volume  to  be  dis- 
charged and  the  fall.  The  tables  of  velocities  for 
various  heads  and  forms  of  sewers  by  which 
the  inclination  may    be  determined  will    be 
found  of  great  value  and  completeness  to  the 
practical   man ;    they  have    been   worked  out 
from  Weisbach's  formula;.    Tables  of  discharge 
follow  for  sewers  of  different  forms,  inverts, 
and  dimensions.    The  author  shows  the  great 
saving  in  adopting  intercepting  sewers,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  by  dividing  the  district 
into  smaller  and  more  manageable  areas.   This 
saving  is  shown  clearly  by  comparing  a  sewer 
to  a  cone,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  district,  and  the  apex  termina- 
ting in  the  highest.    The  intercepting  sewer 
cuts  this  cone,  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 
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construction  is  represented  as  cqnal  to  the 
difference  between  the  lower  portion  of  cone 
cut  o£E,  and  another  couiplote  but  smaller  cone, 
the  apex  of  which  would  commence  at  the 
interceptinp;  sewer,  and  the  base  extend  to  the 
lowest  level  of  district.  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  apposite  to  have  called  the  cone  a 
triangle?  The  chapters  on  the  sectional 
forms  and  construction  of  sewers,  brick,  and 
cast-iron  sowers,  are  full  of  useful  facts  and 
rules.  We  note,  for  instance,  the  bursting  of 
cast-iron  water  pipes,  under  certain  conditions 
of  manufacture  which  render  them  "  cold 
short,"  due  to  change  of  temperature  after 
laying,  some  valuable  descriptions  of  flushing 
arrangements,  ic. ;  but  we  pass  on  to  the  chap- 
ter on  ventilation,  in  which  we  find  several 
references  to  recent  notions  and  proposals. 
The  author  adduces  much  evidence  to  prove 
the  inelEciency  of  shafts  to  extract  foul  gases, 
even  when  aided  by  artificial  heat,  as  in  factory 
chimney  shafts,  and  that  the  currents  do  not 
extend  far  enough  to  be  of  value ;  the  use  of 
charcoal  is  still  recommended,  and  here  we  are 
bound  to  differ  from  Mr.  Latham,  though  he  is 
the  inventor  of  a  very  ingenious  spiral  venti- 
lator. We  need  not  here  repeat  the  reasons 
we  have  adduced  against  the  employment  of 
any  form  of  disinfectant  in  place  of  free 
ventilation,  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  convincing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  short  duration  of  the  use  of  char- 
coal as  a  deodorising  agent.  In  the  ven- 
tilation of  house  drains  we  notice  various 
proposals  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Building  News.  Mr.  L.^tham  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  distinct  ventilation  for 
both  sewers  and  house  drains  ;  he  recommends 
the  ventilating  pipe  carried  up  at  the  head  of 
every  drain  and  its  branches,  and  he  thinl^s 
charcoal  trays  at  the  outlets  are  advantageous. 
Mr.  Buohan's  system  of  house-drainage  is 
mentioned  as  being  correct  in  its  principle; 
allusion  is  also  made  to  the  plan  lately  recom- 
mended  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  which 
is  identical  with  previous  contrivances  we 
have  mentioned.  Mr.  Latham  says  Mr. 
Shaw's  plan  is  not  applicable  to  basements, 
and  is  open  to  the  objection  already  broached 
in  connection  with  the  effect  of  frost  choking 
the  heads  of  spouts,  and  he  instances  his  own 
house  waste-pipes  as  having  become  choked 
with  ice.  Mr.  Latham  does  not  allude  to  a 
proposition  put  forward  in  our  own  pages, 
showing  how  this  very  trifling  defect  might  be 
obviated,  and  we  must  say  all  the  objections 
against  the  use  of  open  soil  pipes  we  have 
heard  are  of  little  moment  when  the  over- 
whelming facts  in  their  favour  are  considered — 
namely,  their  non-retention  of  gas,  the  constant 
escape  of  every  particle  of  gas  that  can  be 
generated,  their  disconnection  with  the  drains, 
to  say  nothing  of  simplicity.  The  numerous 
forms  'of  traps  and  sanitary  fittings  given  in 
this  edition  will  make  it  a  valuable  aide-viemoire 
on  sanitary  matters,  and  we  again  recommend 
it  as  a  useful  guide  to  all  connected  with  the 
drainage  of  towns  and  houses. 


A  cottaiire  hospital,  which  has  bpen  built  at  Pur- 
ton  at  the  solo  cost  of  Captain  Wykeham-Martin, 
was  opened  last  week.  It  is  bnilt  of  red  brick,  with 
bands  of  black  '-rick  and  stone  facings.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Shopland,  of  Swindon,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Tidmarsb,  of  Purton,  the  contractor. 

A  new  Bnpti-it  chapel  was  opened  at  Oswaldtwistle, 
near  Accrinjton,  on  Thursday  week.  The  chapel,  a 
stone  one,  is  71ft.  long  by  4,2ft.  wide  internally,  and 
will  accommodate  abont  7.50  persons.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  ^3,350,  incladinff  purchase  of  land.  Mr. 
Baines,  of  Accrington,  is  the  architect. 

The  memorial  atone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Kast  Vale,  Longton,  Staff.,  on  Saturday. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  200  persons,  and  is 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Wetton  and  Meakin,  of 
Fenton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Hulse,  architect, 
LongtoD. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens.  A.R  A.,  the  sculptor,  had  the 
honour  paid  him  on  Friday  of  having  his  chief  work, 
**  The  Deerstalker,"  erected  by  public  subscription 
in  his  native  city,  Exeter.  It  is  a  bronze  group, 
valued  at  .£1.000.  Devonshire  men  in  London 
started  the  ideaof  securing  and  erecting  it  in  Exeter, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  artist.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  provided  a  Oarleon  granite 
pedestal  for  the  group,  and  it  was  on  Friday  un- 
veiled in  the  Bedford-circus.  Mr.  Stephens  was  sub- 
sequently entertained  at  a  banquet. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Aston  Public  Buildinos. — The  local  board 
of  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  received  in  June 
last  nineteen  competitive  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed public  buildings,  in  response  to  offers  of 
premiums  of  XloO,  i;lOO,  and  X50  for  1st, 
and,  and  3rd  best,  and  have  since  submitted 
these  plans  and  designs  to  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.K.A.  On  Tuesday  last  a  report  was 
received  by  the  local  board  from  their  highway 
committee,  stating  that  the  committee  agreed 
with  Mr.  Waterhouse's  selection  of  those  of 
•■  Model  Plan,"  "  Dignit.as,"  and  •'  T.,"  and 
recommending  the  board  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  successful  couipetitors,  and  to  arrange 
for  a  public  exhibition  of  the  designs.  This 
report  was  adopted,  and  on  opening  the  enve- 
lopes the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
were  found  to  be— "  Model  Plan,"  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees  and 
Middlesbrough  ;  "  Dignitas,"  Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn, 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham  ;  "  T.,"  Mr.  T. 
F.  Proud,  2fi,  Exchange-buildings,  Birmingham. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Pfenman's  design  is  Classical  in  style.  We 
have  already  arranged  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
premiated  designs. 

Patent  Gi.'kice,  Washinqton,  U.S.A. — The 
expert  committee  of  architects,  chosen  by  the 
United  States  Government  Secretary  of  tho 
Interior  to  examine  the  competitive  plans  sub- 
uiitted  for  the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Patent  Office  Building  at  Washington, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  have  made  their 
report.  Thirteen  competitors  have  submitted 
110  sheets,  containing  more  than  254  drawings. 
The  committee  have  decided  that  the  contri- 
bution submitted,  as  afterwards  discovered,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Frydagh,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
contained  "  the  most  intelligent  embodiment 
of  the  requirements  and  suggestions"  of  the 
programme.  This  design  proposes  the  erection 
of  an  additional  attic  upon  the  walls  of  the 
present  building,  so  as  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  architectural  composition  of  the 
exterior,  giving  a  new  story  of  oiBees.  seventy- 
two  in  number.  All  attempts  made  by  the 
competitors  to  contrive,  as  suggested  by  the 
circulars  of  the  Department,  a  new  story  which 
should  be  practically  invisible  from  the  streets, 
were  found  to  result  in  such  obvious  imperfec- 
tions of  distribution  in  the  plan,  and  to  involve 
such  serious  inconveniences  in  respect  to  light, 
air,  space,  and  circulation,  that  the  alternative 
of  a  new  story  was  considered  the  only  prac- 
ticable scheme. 


The  death  occurred  a  fortnight  since  of  Mr 
Eickard  Upjohn,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  pronunent  church  architects  in  the  United 
States.  Born  in  England  in  1802,  he  emigrated  at 
the  age  of  27  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  1835  removed 
to  New  York.  Among  his  best  known  works  are 
Trinity  Church,  the  Trinity  Building,  at  No.  Ill, 
Broadwav,  and  St.  Thomas  Church,  N.Y.,  Grace 
Church,  Christ  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims, in  Brooklyn,  and  a  church  at  Bangor,  Me. 
The  last  named  edifice  was  his  firstjpabUc  work  of 
importance. 

The  Duchess  de  Galliera  has  approved  of  the  plans 
prepared  by  M.  Ginin.  architect  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
for  the  construction  of  a  museum  intended  to  receive 
the  collection  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  formed 
by  the  late  duke,  her  husband. 

New  board  schools  were  opened  by  the  School 
Board  for  King's  Norton,  ne.^r  Birmingham,  on 
Saturday.  They  accommodate  321  scholars,  at  a  coat 
of  d63,840.  Mr.  W.  Hale  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  Cresswell,  of  Five  Ways,  the  contractor. 

Cardinal  Manning  opened,  on  Sunday,  a  new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  at  Peasley-cross, 
St.  Helens. 

At  the  West  Riding  Court  House,  Pontefract,  on 
Saturday,  William  Lee,  of  Wragby,  was  summoned 
for  having  worked  at  his  ordinary  calling  as  a  brick- 
maker,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  August,  and  was  fined 
2s.  6d.,  and  costs  lis.  6d.  Defendant  had  been 
engaged  scraping  bricks. 

The  Government  authorities  have  granted  per- 
mission  for  the  erection  of  a  second  pier  on  the  long 
stretch  of  esplanade  at  Southsea.  The  directors 
hiive  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Head,  Wright- 
son,  and  Co.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  who  have  engaged 
to  complete  it  within  9  months.  Its  entire  length 
will  be  .580ft.,  including  a  large  pier  head  of  octagon 
shape  lt5ft.  in  diameter.  Mr.  George  Eako,  of 
Southsea  and  Portaea,  is  the  engineer. 

A  fresco  of  "  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,"  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Smith,  of  Southampton-row 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  of  The  Saviour, 
Bier-lane,  Windsor,  by  the  1st  Life  Guards. 


AHCH-iEOLOGICAIj. 

ESHUM.VTION     OP     A     BuRIED     ITALIAN     BX- 

siLicA. — An  interesting  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  years  pa.st  in  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina,  having  for  its  aim  the  excavation'  of  the 
site  of  a  large  and  important  Christian  basilica, 
dedicated  to  St.  Petronilla.  The  work  was 
commenced  five  years  since  by  the  late  Mgr. 
Saverio  de  Merode,  who,  under  the  advice  of  the 
well-known  Roman  archajologist,  the  Commen- 
i.Latore  G.  B.  De  Rossi,  purchased  the  farm  of 
Tor  Marancia,  in  the  Via  Ardeatina,  in  order 
to  search  for  this  buried  basilica  and  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  of  which 
not  a  trace  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  works  of  excavation  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Sacred 
Archeology.  Tho  basilica,  which  was  erected 
at  the  level  of  the  second  story  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  was  Vjrought  to  light 
by  removing  the  heaps  of  rubbish  which 
covered  it.  It  consisted  of  three  naves  sup- 
ported on  columns,  which  were  found  lying 
prostrate  near  their  respective  bases.  In 
the  apse  were  found  fragments  of  a  marble 
inscription  placed  by  Pope  S.  Damasus  on  the 
tomb  of  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar  erected 
on  the  same  tomb  was  also  discovered,  as  well 
as  a  basso  relievo  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  Achilleus,  with  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
marble.  Behind  the  apse  was  discovered  a 
singular  painting  of  St.  Petronilla,  and  in  and 
near  the  apse  were  numerous  fragments  of 
epitaphs  and  monuments  of  early  Christians. 
It  was  decided  to  preserve  these  important 
remains  of  early  Christianity  by  restoring  and 
covering  with  a  suit.^ble  roof  the  basilica.  The 
columns  were  raised  and  fixed  in  their  places, 
and  the  foundations  were  strengthened  and 
the  walls  restored.  Plans  for  a  new  roof  have 
since  been  made  by  Commendatore  Fontana, 
the  architect  to  the  Committee  of  Sacred 
Archaeology,  and  will  be  carried  out. 

Midland  Institute. — The  last  excursion  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The 
members  walked  from  Hagley  to  St.  Kenelm's 
Chapel,  a  small  Norman  shrine  with  four- 
teenth century  additions  and  modern  woodwork 
and  fittings.  Here  the  rude  figure  of  the  boy 
king  and  saint  upon  the  south  wall  was 
pointed  to  by  Dr.  Langford,  who  repeated  the 
legend  relating  thereto.  The  scanty  remains 
of  Hales  Owen  Abbey  were  next  examined,  and 
on  the  site  Mr.  Cossens  described  the  plans, 
character,  and  history  of  this  Prajmonstraten- 
sian  monastery. 


At  a  meeting  of  parishioners  of  Caversham,  near 
Reading,  last  week,  the  committee  were  authorised 
to  expend  uot  more  than  ^£2,400  in  erecting  a  tower 
and  south  aisle  containing  120  sittings,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Stallwood,  of  Reading,  and  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  of  March  8  last. 

The  Altrincham  rural  sanitary  authority,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  instructed  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  firm  of 
Cawley,  Newton,  and  Smith,  engineers,  Manchester, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  the  drainage  of 
Knutsford,  Dunham,  and  Hale.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  grant- 
ing a  loan  of  .£1,750  for  the  drainage  of  this  town- 
ship, and  the  snm  of  .£2,600  for  the  drainage  of  tho 
township  of  Hale. 

The  managers  of  the  Central  London  School  Dis- 
trict, on  Friday,  adopted  plans  by  Mr.  Hudson,  for 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  school  buildings 
at  Hauwell,  to  be  carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£i,aOO.  Six  firms  of  builders  have  been  requested  to 
tender  for  the  work. 

Bristol  has  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Jliss  Mary  Carpenter,  by  erecting  a  handsome 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  large-sizad  medal- 
lion profile  of  the  great  lady  philanthropist,  in  the 
cathe.iral.  The  memorial  has  an  inscription  record- 
ing Miss  Carpenter's  labours  in  England  and 
India. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  died  on 
Friday,  at  Bowerswell,  Perth,  at  the  age  of  20. 

The  Improvement  Commissioners  of  Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne  have  appointed  Mr.  M.  W.  Clarke, 
lately  of  the  .imsterdam  Canal  Harbour  Works,  Hol- 
land, as  surveyor.  A  report  has  been  received  on  th© 
sewerage  of  the  town  from  Jlr.  Robinson,  tho 
engineer,  by  whom  the  new  scheme  for  sewerage 
and  waterworks  will  bo  prepared. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  ia  about  to  be 
erected  at  Bridlington  Quay,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  Freeman,  of  Hull.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  is  the  contractor.  The  chapel  will  seat  800 
persons. 
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Belpek. — Three  new  buildings — viz.,  the 
Pottery  School,  the  Cowhill  School,  and  the 
High-street  School — were  opened  by  the  Belper 
School  Board  on  Monday.  The  interior  of  the 
schools  is  light  and  cheerful.  Ventilation  is 
provided  to  each  by  a  lantern  light  in  the 
centre,  as  weU  by  other  means.  The  floors 
consist  of  blocks  of  wood,  prepared  and  laid 
solid.  The  contract  for  the  Pottery  School 
was  .£3,15G  ;  for  the  Cowhill  School,  .£2,101 ;  and 
the  High-street,  ^£870.  The  extras  amounted 
to  .£1,725,  Biaking  a  total  of  ^£7,852.  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Brookhouse,  of  Derby,  were  the 
architects  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings.  The 
contractor  for  the  Pottery  and  Cowhill  Schools 
was  Mr.  'William  Slater,  of  Kormanton-road, 
Derby,  and  for  the  High-street  School,  Mr.  J. 
Olossop,  of  Ambergate. 

Bbadfokd. — Three  large  hotels  are  ap- 
proaching completion  at  Bradford.  One  of 
these,  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Great  Horton-road, 
is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  is 
finished  on  the  exterior  with  stucco.  Another 
is  the  Talbot,  in  Kirkgate  and  Bank-street, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Talbot,  a  famous 
hostelry  in  the  coaching  and  later  days.  Both 
the  Alexandra  and  the  Talbot  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pepper,  architects,  Bradford.  The  Talbot 
Hotel  is  built  of  stone.  There  is  a  i-ow  of  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  hotel  is  over  these. 
The  third  hotel  has  been  erected  near  the 
bottom  of  Manchester-road,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Calvert,  architect.  This  building  is 
constructed  of  stone,  five  stories  in  height, 
with  dormers  above. 

EDiNBDEeH — On  Monday  the  head  office  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  was 
transferred  from  Parliament-square  to  the  new 
premises  in  George-street.  These  were  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A,  in 
a  style  of  elegant  simplicity,  relying  for  effect 
on  symmetrical  proportion  and  congruity  of 
parts.  The  frontage,  measuring  over  100ft. 
in  length,  presents  on  the  ground  floor  three 
entrances,  each  having  a  portico  of  Ionic 
columns.  The  first-floor  windows  are  flanked 
with  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  triangular 
pediments ;  while  those  of  the  second-floor 
liave  architraves  and  moulded  sills,  the  wall 
head  being  furnished  with  a  rich  cornice  and 
stone  balustrade.  Of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  leading  feature  is  the  telling-room, 
which  is  reached  by  a  door  on  the  left  of  the 
central  entrance  hall.  This  is  a  spacious 
apartment,  formed  partly  in  the  main  build- 
ing, but  chiefly  in  an  anne.xe  of  one  story, 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  to  the  rear. 
It  has  a  coved  ceiling,  richly  panelled  in 
stucco  work,  and  pierced  with  lights,  and  is 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  desks  and  counters  in 
tastefully-wrought  mahogany.  In  convenient 
proximity  to  the  telling-room  are  the  manager's 
room,  accountant's  room,  and  necessary  wait- 
ing rooms,  a  board-room  for  the  directors  being 
also  provided  on  the  George-street  front.  In 
the  sunk  basement  are  a  liljrary,  with  due 
provision  of  safes  for  various  bank  purposes  ; 
while  the  two  upper  flats  of  the  building  are 
appropriated  as  dwellings.  The  plans  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
John  Bryce,  nephew  of  the  architect  by  whom 
they  were  prepared  ;  the  building  work  having 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Sons, 
and  [the  fitting  up  of  the  telling-room  and 
other  cabinet  furnishings  by  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  Son. 

KiLBUEN. — The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Bible  Christian  chapel,  at  Kilburn,  were  laid 
on  Monday  week.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Eanger,  of  3,  Finsbury-place,  South ;  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  John  Allen,  of '  Kilburn-park- 
road.  The  chapel  wiU  be  a  plain,  substantial 
building,  in  the  Italian  style,  50ft.  in  length, 
and  42tt.  in  width,  and  will  have  galleries  all 
round.  Nearly  500  sittings  will  be  provided. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick ;  yellow  malms 
being  used  for  facing,  and  the  piers,  bands, 
arches,  &c.,  will  be  in  red  brick  and  tuck 
pointed.  The  front  of  the  chapel  will  be 
divided  into  three  bays  by  intended  projecting 
piers,  surmounted  with  moulded  caps,  entabla- 


ture, and  coping.    All  the  windows  in  front 
will  be  with  semi-circular  heads. 

LE0Mi>fsTEE. — Among  the  many  restorations 
of  old  churches  and  abbeys  now  going  on 
throughout  England,  that  of  the  venerable 
Priory  Church  of  Leominster,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  seems  to  have  almost  escaped  notice, 
though  containing  within  itself  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  early  Norman  architecture, 
as  also  of  the  purest  and  noblest  examples  of 
Gothic  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1863  it 
was  proposed  to  efliect  a  thorough  restoration 
of  the  whole  edifice,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
committee  was  formed  to  consult  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  E.A.,  upon  the  subject.  After  a 
thorough  survey  he  estimated  the  cost  at  up- 
wards of  .£15,000,  and  in  May,  1864,  the  work 
was  commenced  with  the  Norman  nave  and 
aisle,  and  north  end  of  the  church.  A  second 
committee  has  recently  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  south  side  of  this 
fine  old  pile,  and  also  to  fill  with  stained  glass 
the  noble  central  window  of  the  west  side,  the 
latter  being  a  memorial  to  a  member  of  the 
Arkwright  family.  Last  year  Messrs.  Mayer 
and  Co.,  of  Munich  and  London,  were  selected 
to  prepare  a  design,  representing  in  the  centre 
compartments  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul — the  patrons  of  the  church — and 
in  the  outer  divisions  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
centre  portion  only  has  been  so  far  executed, 
and  was  lately  erected,  the  stonework  having 
been  completely  restored  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Leominster. 

Little  Hoekesley. — The  parish  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Little  Horkesley,  Essex, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  entire  new  roofing,  &c. 
The  roof  to  the  chancel  is  of  English  oak,  with 
moulded  timbers  ;  the  roofs  to  nave  and  aisle 
being  of  pitch  pine,  wrought  and  chamfered, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  boarding,  felt, 
and  lead.  The  old  south  wall  of  aisle  being  9in. 
out  of  the  perpendicular  has  been  straightened. 
A  new  vestry  and  organ. chamber  have  been 
added,  and  the  windows  repaired  and  re-glazed. 
The  whole  of  interior  is  re-stuccoed  and  exterior 
replastered,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
work.  New  open  benches  in  pitch  pine  take  the 
place  of  old  dilapidated  "  ealves'-pen  pews  "  in 
nave  and  aisle,  the  chancel  being  fitted  up  with 
carved  stalls  in  English  oak.  The  floors  of 
passages  throughout  have  been  paved  with 
Minton  tiles,  and  oak  paving  blocks  on  concrete 
have  been  laid  under  all  the  seats.  A  new 
organ,  by  Godball,  of  Ipswich,  has  been  placed 
in  the  organ-chamber.  The  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion is  about  ^3,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Blomfield,  of  Montagu-square  ;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Northgate 
Works,  Colchester. 

Maeserook. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  .John  the  Evangelist,  at  Maes- 
brook,  took  place  on  Tuesday  week,  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  church  consists  of 
a  nave  (the  internal  dimensions  of  which  are 
56ft.  by  24ft.  6in.),  a  north  porch,  a  western 
bell  turret,  and  vestry  on  the  south  side,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  about  150  persons. 
The  chancel  is  laid  with  Maw's  tiles.  Llany- 
mynech  stone  has  been  used  for  the  walling, 
which  is  pointed  internally,  and  Shelvoke  for 
dressing.  The  open  •timbered  pitch-pine  roof 
is  covered  with  tiles.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis, 
of  Birmingham,  provided  the  standards  and 
brackets  for  lighting.  The  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Yates,  of 
Shifrxl,  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Haycock,  architect,  Shrews- 
bury, at  a  total  cost,  including  the  boundary 
wall  and  gates,  of  a  little  over  dEl.OOO.  Mr.  j. 
Morris  acted  as  foreman  for  the  contractor. 

Mannikgham. — The  Bradford  Tradesmen's 
Home,  at  Liljcrof t,  Manningham,  erected  seve- 
ral years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  some  ^£10,000,  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  thirte^^n 
more  houses.  The  first  block  of  homes  com- 
pi'ised  thirty  houses,  with  a  handsome  as- 
sembly-room in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  garden 
in  front.  The  original  building  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes  and  France, 
and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  red  tiles,  but 
these  being  found  defective,  have  been  re- 
I  placed  with  blue  slates  at  a  cost  of  ^£850,  and 
the  ridge  of  the  houses  and  apex  of  the  dormers 


have  been  finished  with  red  tiles.  The  thirteen 
new  houses  have  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  in  the  same 
style  .and  elevation  as  the  older  building,  which 
they  face,  and  stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lawn  and  gardens. 

Penmaenmawe. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  English  Congregational  chapel  to  be 
erected  at  Penmaenmawr,  was  laid  on  Monday. 
The  style  will  be  Gothic,  the  building,  in  a 
parallelogram  form  with  an  apsidal  end,  having 
internal  dimensions  7Cft.  by  37ft.,  and  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  350  worshippers.  The 
materials  to  be  used  will  be  Penmaenmawr 
stone  with  limestone  dressings,  white  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  a  rooting  of  Bangor 
slates.  Ventdation  will  be  provided  by  a  fieche 
65ft.  long,  and  the  building  will  be  lighted  by 
16  lancet  windows.  Mr.  Eichard  Davies,  archi- 
tect, Bangor,  has  supplied  the  designs.  The 
contract  has  not  yet  been  let,  but  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  ^£2,000. 

EiPON. — The  rebuilding  of  Jepson's  Hospital, 
Eipon,  is  very  shortly  to  be  proceeded  with. 
The  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1672,  and 
liberally  endowed  by  Zacharias  Jepson,  of 
York,  a  native  of  Eipon,  who  left  by  will 
j£3,000  to  feoffees,  to  purchase  lands  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  twenty  orphan 
boys  or  poor  tradesmen's  sons  in  the  city  of 
Eipon.  The  accommodation  in  the  new  build- 
ings includes  a  spacious  hall,  dining  and 
drawing-rooms,  study,  kitchen  and  offices, 
refectory,  schoolroom  for  CO  p  'jpils,  dormitories 
and  6  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  lavatories,  &c. 
The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be  defrayed  by 
public  subscription,  and  the  building  will  be  in 
the  style  in  vogue  in  1672,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Bishop,  architect,  of  Eipon,  after  a 
public  competition. 

■Wareington. — The  foundation  stone  of  an 
additional  infectious  diseases  hospital  was  laid 
on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  twelve-bed  ward,  a  four-bed  ward, 
and  'an  administrative  ward.  The  wards  are 
built  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs,  and  have  been 
designed  on  what  is  termed  the  detached  block 
system.  Each  hospital  is  complete  within 
itself,  having  accommodation  for  male  and 
female  patients,  the  centre  being  occupied  with 
rooms  for  the  store  of  linen.  At  the  end  of 
each  ward  are  sculleries  with  sinks,  also  water 
closets  and  bath-room.  The  wards  are  fitted 
throughout  with  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland's 
patent  Manchester  grates.  The  hospital  was 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  C.E.,  formerly 
surveyor  to  the  borough,  and  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  and  Son,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Longdin,  the 
present  borough  surveyor. 


Works  of  drainage  are  he'mg  carried  ont  for  the 
FeatherstoDe  Local  Board,  West  Kidin^,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hodjaon,  C.E,,  of  Loasjhborough. 

On  Monday  afternoon  new  schools  erected  at 
Bagillt  by  the  Holywell  School  Board  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hill,  architect,  of  London,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  d£6,000,  were  formally  opened. 

On  Monday  Cardinal  Manning  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  church  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
Wellington-street,  Scholes,  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  present  church  seats  some  500  people, 
and  is  to  he  used  for  a  school,  which,  with  the 
present  school  huildinirs,  will  provide  accommodation 
for  1,200  children.  The  architect  of  the  new  church, 
which  will  aceommodate  1.000  worshippers,  is  Mr, 
O'liyrne,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  bnildera  Messrs. 
Eobinson  and  Eobinson,  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
probable  cost  will  be  about  d£8,500. 

Mr.  Henry  Green,  affed  28  years,  late  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Green,  architects  and 
surveyors,  4.5,  Cornhill.  London,  died  on  the  28th 
August  at  Lime  Villas,  Putney. 

Up  to  the  present  time  120  English  artisans  have 
visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  reporters  of  various 
branches  of  industry.  The  expense  of  their  visit  has 
been  defrayed  partly  from  local  funds  and  partly  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  and 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  deep  sea-port  at 
Boulogne-snr-Mer  will  be  laid  on  Monday  next. 
The  plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  by  M. 
Stcecklin,  chief  engineer  of  the  coast  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  who  will  direct  their  execution,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  17,000,000f.  (d£5S0,000),  which  has 
been  voted.  The  time  required  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  will  be  15  years,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a 
portion  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  five  years  to 
insure  a  steam-packet  service  at  all  hoars  between 
France  and  England. 


Sept.  6,  187S. 
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More   than   Fifty   Thousand   Beplies    and 

Letters  on  sul  Sects  of  Universal  Ittterent  have  npp«ared  durtnir 
v>  .'  lru«t  ten  vears  In  tho  ENGLISH  MECHANIC  AND  WORLD 
oF  SCIEN'CE,  rnont  of  them  from  the  pens  of  thfl  leadlnn 
Sdentiflc  and  TecliniCftl  Autlirriin-ii  of  the  day.  Thouaandu  of 
orifjlnai  artl**les  and  Bclfn"!;'.  :  i-  —  -i-  I  f.iunslesn  recelpbt  iind 
wrinkles  embracing  Rlijii-:  .  .-  ■     -  •     m  which  It  in  pOft«lblr 

1.-1  desire  information  h  iv.-  ,.  i     .    i  irtiiR  the  Bamo  period. 

The  earliest  and  most  ji-      i  .;      .in  respeotloR  all  row 

scientific  dl8onrerle«  and  m\--  i  n-.  ii  nn  .  ntums  Is  to  be  found  In 
Its  pa^R.  »nd  lt«  largu  oi.vkiI.ii>"i.  it.i>JtLii  It  tho  beet  medium 
for  ^I  advertlBprs  who  wish  ttiun-  iinnoimcaments  to  be  broufrht 
under  the  II 


aarden.  W.C, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  A  0  not  hold  ourselves  re^Jiinnsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  correspondonta.     The  Kilitor  respectfully  requesta 

that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  r9  briefiy 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  cnrreapondenre.] 

All  letters  shnuM  be  addi^ssed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STRKET.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  OCR  IlEADr-RS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  prosn"e33  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  cbarce  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eipht 
woriL*  (the  first  line  couutiuor  as  two).  No  advertisement 
itt'iorted  for  Ic^-i  than  haU-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Pa^re  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments  la.  per  lino.  No  front  page  or  para^aph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5a. 

Advertisements  for  tho  current  week  must  reach  the 
oEce  not'later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday.  I 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  1 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Includiner  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  auDum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  UniLed  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40c.  goU).  To  | 
France  or  Belgium.  £1  63.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (vid  \ 
Southampton),  £1  6s.  Gd,  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Ze.iland,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Sootifl,  or  Natal.  £1  65.  6d.  I 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested  ' 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and  ^ 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their  | 
remittance.    If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted,  ) 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining:  the  ( 
amount.    Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  , 
7d.  each,  tho  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.     All  ] 
foreign   subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  fonvarding  back 
nxunbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received.— W.  F.— T.  E.— E.  of  H.— H.  and  G.— W.  S. 
— C.  Bros.— J.  G.  B.— W.  B.— E.  W.— T.  H.  R.— J.  H. 
S.  and  S.-H.  T.— J.  T.  B. 

B.  H.  S.  (Your  phin  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  we  shall  gi  ve 
it.) 

"Bdildiko  News"  Dhsignino  Club. — T.  Thfrlow  and 
Otbebs.  (We  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  bo  able  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  recommence  the  work  by  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  subjects.) 


THE  BROMPTOX  OKATOET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — As  it  still  continues  a  matter  of  doubt, 
a6  well  as  interest,  to  many  of  your  readers  to 
know  which  design  for  the  above  is  chosen  for 
execution,  I  beg  to  say  it  is  the  one  to  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  also  that  the 
services  of  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert  Gribble,  are 
secured  as  architect  in  carrying  out  the  build- 
ing.— I  am,  &c.,  Vebitas. 

Bayswater,  W. 


The  arbitrators'  awards  in  the  cases  of  the  tolls  of 
Vanxhall-briilire  and  Charins-cross  foot  bridge  have 
been  eiven.  The  price  of  the  former  is  fixed  at 
^255,000.  which  sn-j  includes  approaches,  wharves, 
and  buildings  about  the  bridge,  at  present  the  pro- 
perty of  the  company,  while  the  tolls  over  the  foot- 
way by  the  side  of  the  Charins-cross  railway  bridge 
are  capitnli:ied  at  j;03,.510.  The  award  iu  the  c.i.se 
of  Waterloo  bridge  was  £128.000.  and  that  for 
Lambeth  suspension  bridge  £36,000.  The  Echo 
asks  when  the  toll  bars  and  turnstiles  are  to  be 
removed. 

The  remainder  of  the  new  peal  of  twelve  bells  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  have  been  delivered.  It  is  pro- 
posed for  the  present  simply  to  use  them  in  ringing 
peals,  and  not  for  carillon  music. 

The  synagogue  at  Singer  Hill,  Birmingham,  has 
been  restored  .ind  re-decorated,  a  work  rendered 
necessary  by  a  tire  which  took  place  in  the  building 
in  January  last  The  scheme  of  decoration  is.  says 
ihe  Birminriham  Daily  Post,  exceedingly  rich,  and 
■exhibits  a  more  free  use  of  gilding  and  blue  colour, 
especially  in  the  sanctuary,  than  previously.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  and 
snpervision  of  Mr.  Teoville  Thomason,  the  architect 
of  the  synagogue  when  erected  in  1856.  The  decora- 
tions have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Seers,  the  structu- 
ral alterations  by  Messrs.  Barnsley  and  Sons,  all  of 
Birmingham. 


WATEB   SUPPLY  AND  BANITAHY 
MATTERS. 

Borings  for  W.iter  at  Bootle.— Tho  great 
bore. hole,  26in.  in  diameter,  which  was  coramencnd 
at  Bootle  a  short  time  ago  under  tho  direction  of 
the  Liverpool  Water  Cominittce,  has  now  reached  a 
depth  of  I.OOlft.,  4ft.  beyond  th'>  point  stipulated  for 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  of 
Manchester.  Many  people  hold  the  theory  that  the 
water-bearing  strata  would  be  met  with  beneath 
Beetle  at  uo  very  great  depth.  These  strata  have 
not,  however,  been  reached,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  the  boring  should  bo  continued  in 
view  of  the  important  scientific  results  that  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Tho  new  bore-hole  is  almost 
wholly  in  tho  pebble  beds  of  the  Hunter  division  of 
the  triaa  rocks.  Below  the  pi^bble  beds  the  lower 
mottled  sandstone  of  the  Bunter  division  will  pro- 
bably be  met  n  ith,  and  if  the  permian  formation  is 
absent,  which  many  geologists  think  is  likely,  the 
coal  measures  will  be  reached  immediately  below  the 
lower  mottled  sandstone.  The  water  committee, 
iu  a  report  issued  on  Saturdny,  recommend  that  the 
boring  should  bo  abandoned  for  the  present,  but  if 
the  town  council  think  otherwise  they  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender  of  the  Diamond  Boring 
Companv  to  continue  a  6in .  bore  500ft.  deeper  for  the 
sum  ofil.ToO. 

WiNDSOK. — The  new  drainage  system  for  the 
borough  of  Windsor  is  now  on  the  paint  of  comple- 
tion. The  Town  Council  have  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  Hille's  system, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  works  will  be  iu  operation. 
A  piece  of  land  has  been  obtained  on  the  river  Ham, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  adjoining  the 
Castle  sewage  farm,  where  it  is  intended  to  treat  the 
sewage  by  a  combined  system  of  precipitation  and 
filtration.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hawkesley, 
C.E.,  a  new  outfall  sewer,  from  the  point  where  the 
existing  sewers  concentrate  to  Old  Windsor,  has 
been  constructed,  crossing  under  the  navigation  cut 
to  the  Ham.  This  has  been  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty. A  portion  of  the  sewer  has  been  constructed 
by  tunnelling,  but  .it  Old  Windsor  it  had  to  be  laid 
in  a  cutting  in  a  wet  sandy  soil,  at  a  depth  of  over 
40ft.  The  cost  of  the  works,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  about  £40,000.  Mr.  Hille,  who  is  to  be  paid  a 
royalty  of  £50  a  year,  will  manage  the  works  for  a 
short  time  at  his  own  charge,  and  he  will  then  hand 
them  over  in  full  operation  to  the  Town  Council- 


STATUES,   MEMORIALS,  &o. 

Worcester  Cathedeai,. — A  memorial  to  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton  has  just  been  completed  in  this 
cathedral.  It  consists  of  an  altar-tomb  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Gothic,  on  which  reposes  a  re- 
cumbent statue  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  draped  in 
the  robes  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  statue  is  dis- 
tinguished by  grace  and  perfect  repose.  The  tomb 
is  executed  in  alabaster  and  coloured  marbles,  and 
is  enriched  with  a  series  of  arch-headed  panels,  sup- 
ported by  rose  antique  marble  columns  and  carved 
capitals.  These  panels  are  filled  with  shields,  on 
which  are  marshalled  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Lyttelton  family.  In  addition  to  the  heraldic 
panels,  there  are  two  large  circular  cusped  panels, 
one  on  either  side,  deeply  moulded  and  filled  with 
bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  Entombment  and  Resur- 
rection. 'The  cornice  and  base  mouldings  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  beautiful  bronze-coloured  marble  from  the 
Shropshire  quarries  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  The 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
the  design,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Newbury. — The  memorial  to  Viscount  Falkland, 
who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Newbury,  will  be  unveiled 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  on  Monday  next.  On 
Friday  week  the  huge  block  of  granite  forming  the 
base  was  laid,  and  on  Monday  week  the  shaft  was 
safely  placed  and  fixed  iu  position  by  the  borough 
dignitaries.  The  block  of  granite  forming  the  base 
weighs  upwards  of  II  tons,  another  block  placed 
upon  it  weighs  5|  tons,  and  the  shaft  about  6  tons. 
The  monument  rises  to  a  height  of  some  30  feet, 
and  occupies  an  elevated  site  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
common,  opposite  the  Gun  Inn.  Carved  on  the 
bases  are  three  inscriptions,  one  being  in  English, 
and  the  other  two  in  Greek  and  Latin,  besides 
monograms,  &c.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Money,  and  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  West- 
minster and  Penrhyn,  are  the  contractors-  A 
pleasing  incident  of  the  undertaking  was  a  gathering 
of  the  contractors'  men  at  the  Black  Boys  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday  week,  when  a  supper  was  provided  for 
them  at  the  cost  of  a  few  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  project. 


The  new  Waterloo  station  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  is  approaching  completion, 
although  a  few  mouths  will  probably  elapse  before  it 
it  is  ready  for  opening.  I\Iuch  of  the  viaduct  has 
been  finished,  and  the  long  platforms  are  being  laid 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  iron,  wood,  and  glass  roofing. 

The  work  of  restoring  to  the  original  design  the 
eastern  portal  of  the  group  of  three,  forming  the 
north  transept  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  materials  nsed  are  Chil- 
mark  stone  and  bird's-eye  marble.  We  illustrated 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  for  treatment  of  the  three 
porches,  now  partially  carried  out,  on  May  3rd 
last. 


CHIPS. 

On  Jlonday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Jlethodist  chapel  were  laid  at  Wolstanton. 
It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  A-  R.  Wood,  of  Tun- 
stall,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Tun- 
stall.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  800,  and  the 
cost  will  be  £2, .500,  including  site.  The  front  will 
be  of  blue  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  terra 
cotta  will  be  introduced. 

A  sailors'  home  was  opened  in  Luton-etreet,  near 
tho  Wellington  Dock,  Liverpool,  last  week-  There  is 
accommodation  for  MO  seamen  and  ten  officers,  antl 
in  addition,  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  offices  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  tho  Board  of  Traiie  and  for 
b.anking  purposes.  E?ery  room  is  naturally  lighted, 
and  extreme  precaution  has  been  taken  against  fire. 
L^pon  the  2nd  and  3rd  floors  hose  are  available,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  escape  special  fire-proof  staircases 
are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Hoult  and  Wise,  and  the  build- 
ings have  been  erected  by  Jlessrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
contractors,  of  Plcasaut-atreet,  Liverpool.  The 
sub-contractors  have  been  Messrs.  Watts  and  Co.. 
Jlr.  George  Peet,  and  Messrs.  Bay  and  Miles,  all  of 
the  same  borough. 

A  Local  Ciovernment  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Horsforth,  near  L-^eds,  on  Friday  last,  before  Mr. 
J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  when  a  lamentable  amount  of 
neglect  by  the  local  board  officials  was  deposed  to 
by  memorialists  and  other  witnesses.  It  was  stated 
that  the  whole  sewage  of  the  town  ran  down  chan- 
nels on  the  surfaceof  the  main  streets,  that  the  ash  pits 
were  running  over  with  tilth,  and  had  not  been 
touched  for  years,  and  that  subsoil  water  percolated 
into  the  cellars  of  houses.  The  inspector  visited 
various  parts  of  the  district,  and  afterwards  declined 
to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  sewerage  arrangements, 
for  he  should  report  to  the  central  authority,  from 
personal.observation,  that  these  and  the  ashpits  were 
as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  he- 
Amended  plans  for  the  new  workhouse,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Creeke  and  Barton,  architects,  of 
Bournemouth,  were  accepted  for  adoption  by  the 
guardians  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  at  their  last 
meeting. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Winterborne  Monkton,  was  opened  after  a 
complete  restoration,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Butterfield.  The  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  painted  glass,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  as  a  memorial. 
The  restoration  cost  £2,000, 

Mr.  Basil  Champneys  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
Divinity  Schools,  Cambridge,  referred  to  on  p.  227 
last  week,  and  not  Mr.  Blomfield. 

The  materials  for  the  permanent  wooden  barracks 
in  which  the  troops  at  Cyprus  are  to  be  housed  are 
being  delivered  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and 
400  tons  (measured!  have  already  been  received-  They 
consist  of  deals,  supplied  by  contract  from  the 
works  of  .Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  near  Yarmouth, 
where  the  hnts  have  been  all  put  together,  and  the 
several  pieces  marked  to  facilitate  re. erection  on 
reaching  the  new  British  station  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  officers'  huts  are  00ft.  by  15ft.,  and  they 
are  flft.  in  height  under  the  eaves.  'There  is  also  one 
soft.  Ion?,  and  much  wider  than  the  others,  to  serve 
for  the  officers'  mess-room.  Other  contractors  have 
undertaken  to  supply  the  hnta  for  the  non. commis- 
sioned officers  and  men. 

At  Bridgwater  the  work  of  laying  the  water 
supply  pipes  under  the  bridge,  and  also  the  con- 
struction of  the  storage  reservoir  and  filtering  beds, 
&e.,  at  Ashford  Mills,  has  just  been  commenced. 
The  contractor  for  the  last  uamed  work  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Leicester,  and  the  amount  of  his 
contract  is  close  upon  .£10,000. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  Christ 
church,  Belper.  The  work  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  tor  East  Dereham 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minns 
to  supply  gratis  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  new  railway  at  Port  Edgar  and  the  works  con- 
nected therewith,  constructed  by  the  >iorth  British 
Railway  Company,  were  inspected  by  Colone 
Hutchinson  on  Monday.  The  undertaking  was 
begun  a  year  ago,  under  a  contract  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
£30,000.  The  works  consist  of  a  landing  jetty  com- 
posed of  timber,  supported  on  piles,  and  measuring 
about  nOOft.  in  length.  The  station  is  at  a  little 
higher  level  than  the  pier,  and  has  a  broad  wooden 
platform.  Beyond  the  jetty  is  a  breakwater  of  whin- 
stone  blocks  from  Carhnnose  quarry.  North  (iueens- 
ferry.  It  extends  seaward  for  a  distance  of  about 
I.SObft.,  and  is  finished  with  a  coping  of  concrete. 
At  the  point  of  the  breakwater  is  an  iron  lighthouse. 
On  the  shore  side  of  the  breakwater  the  railway  is 
formed  over  a  surface  embankment  consisting  of 
slag.  A  new  station  has  been  constructed  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  (Jueensferry  and  New- 
halls.  The  works  were  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Bell,  engineer. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell 
and  Son,  of  Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay,  for  a  new 
parish  church  for  Shaldon,  in  place  of  the  unsightly 
and  dilapidated  edifice  now  in  use,  which  dates  from 
1641.  The  new  church  will  be  of  an  early  type  of 
decorated  Gothic. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5196.]— Pignresin  Perspective. — Is  there  any 
rule  for  placing  fisrures  in  perspective  drawings,  and 
if  so  can  any  one  inform  me  of  a  book  for  same  ? — 
E,  R.  S. 

[5»7.]— The  Hall  of  Eufus,  'Westminster.— 
Can  any  of  j'onr  correspondents  inform  me  whether 
a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  Hall  of  Eafus  at 
Westminster  has  ever  been  put  forth  ?  Also  why 
the  end  principals  of  the  present  roof  are  quite  free 
of  the  gable  walls,  and  whether  this  occurs  in  any 
other  examples  ?  I  have  read  Brayley  and  Britton's 
"  Palace  of  Westminster,"  and  the  remarks  of 
Dannagreand  Laver  in  their  work  on  Eltham  (which 
are  absurd  enouerh),  but  can  find  nothing  on  above 
points.— J.  A.  EuTTEK. 

[5498.1- The  Lancet  Style.- Will  one  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Lancet  period,  particularly  with  regard  to  mould- 
ings, vaulting,  and  spires  ?— Student. 

[5499.1— Thrust  of  Va,ult.— I  should  be  glad  to 
know  a  simple  way  of  finding  the  thrust  of  a  groined 
vault  against  a  pier. — W. 

[5500.1— Arch,— What  is  the  simplest  way  of 
finding  the  equilibrium  of  an  arch  .?— W. 

[5501.]— Perspective.- In  the  BniLDiNG  News- 
Sept.  22nd,  187C,  "  Intercommunication  Column  " 
(4583),  "W.  S.  S.,"  in  reply  to  "  Inexperium  Per- 
plexitum  "  furnished  a  sketch  in  explanation  of  some 
points  in  perspective.  May  I  further  trouble 
"W.  S.  S."  to  explain  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
representation  of  the  height  of  ridge,  as  I  fail  to 
understand  the  diagram  shown.  The  difficulties  I 
encounter  are  the  meaning  of  the  40^  marked  on  the 
elevations  (perspective  and  geometriciil),  the  points 
A.V.P.  1,  A.M.P.  2,  A.M.P.  1,  A.V.P.  2,  on  the 
vertical  trace  of  the  vanishing  plane  line,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  arc  described  by  the  arrow  point  on 
the  ground  plan.  What  is  the  mode  for  obtaining 
the  proper  height  of  chimneys  P  What  distance 
should  the  point  of  sight  be  from  ground  plan,  and 
what  height  should  the  base  line  be  from  the  line 
receiving  the  vanishing  points  Nos.  1  and  2  ?  Ex- 
planations on  these  items  will  greatly  oblige- H.  H. 


REPLIES. 

[5461.]— Stamped  Agreements.—"  G.  H."  very 
naturally  objects  to  be  set  right  in  the  above  matter, 
but  he  should  take  a  legal  opinion  before  giving  so 
decided^  a  dictum.  The  universal  custom  of  any 
profession  is  no  answer  to  statute  law.  My  own 
custom  was  exactly  as  "  G.  H."  names,  but  I  found 
my  error  by  practical  experience  in  the  law  courts. 
On  production  of  a  plan  found  to  be  unstamped,  my 
client  had  to  pay  .£10,  although  the  opposing  party 
waived  objection,  the  clerk  of  the  court  being  the 
Crown  representative,  and  bound  to  take  cognisance 
of  such  matters.  I  should  be  glad  if  "G.  H.'s" 
contention  were  correct,  for  I  have  many  contracts 
that  I  am  concerned  for  not  yet  wound  up,  and  my 
responsibility  (for  my  clients)  still  undischarged.  As 
the  great  majority  of  agreements  tor  buildings  for- 
tunately are  not  brought  into  court,  the  question  is 
not  often  tested,  so  that  practically,  I  suppose,  it 
does  not  matter  very  much,  but  this  would  equally 
be  the  case  if  the  same  were  not  stamped  at  all.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  revised  and  amended  thoroughly 
some  8  or  10  years  ago,  I  believe  ;  I  cannot  tell  the 
date,  but  any  solicitor  could  advise.  The  wording 
and  stipulations  are  very  precise,  and  state  distinctly 
that  all  deeds  or  papers  signed  as  part  of  or  referring 
to  any  contract  must  bear  a  stamp.  It  has  been 
ruled  in  the  courts  that  documents  or  plans  and 
agreements  if  bound  up  or  taken  together  at  time  of 
execution,  may  be  carried  under  one  stamp— if  taken 
separately,  shall  bear  a  separate  stamp  ;  such  duty 
in  the  aggregate  not  to  amount  to  more  than  lOs. 
(See  case  of  Rose  v.  Lloyd,  Queen's  Bench,  1872).— B. 
_^  [5461.]— Stamped  Agreements.— In  reply  to 
"  G._  H."  I  would  say  that  *'  B.'s  "  reply  is  not  mis- 
leading but  perfectly  accurate.  Solicitors'  practice 
goes  for  nothing  in  stamping.  They  are  frequently 
the  cause  of  documents  being  stamped  wrongly.  By 
paying  a  denoting  fee  of  lOs.ed.  at  Somerset  House 
an  ofiioial  there  will  mark  the  necessary  duty,  and 
affix  the  denoting  stamp,  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  that  the  stamping  cannot  after- 
wards be  impugned.  To  be  covered  by  a 
6d.  adhesive  agreement  stamp  plans  referred  to 
in  an  agreement  must  be  fastened  tegether 
and  annexed  to  the  agreement  at  the  time  of 
stamping,  or  they  may  be  fastened  together  by 
themselves,  when  they  will  require  another  (id.  stamp. 
If  not  fastened,  each  separate  document,  letter,  or 
sheet  of  plans  most  have  a  6d.  stamp.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  Somerset  House,  and 
has  been  more  than  once  published  by  me  in  your 

Intercommunication  Column,"  as  the  indices  of 
your  back  volumes  will  show.  The  result  of  putting 
a  Bd.  stamp  (adhesive  or  impressed)  on  the  agreement 
when  the  plans  were  not  annexed  thereto  would  be 
this  :  that  in  a  court  of  law  the  agreement  could  be 
produced  as  evidence,  but  the  plans  could  not  nutil  a 
considerable  penalty  had  been  paid  on  each  of  them. 
1  may  add  that  at  the  Stamp  Office,  although  the 
omcial  may  mark  the  duty  erroneously,  this  willjnot 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  paying  the  duty, 


and  the  legal  correctness  of  the  stamping  is  not 
guaranteed  unless  a  10s.  6d.  denoting  stamp  is 
impressed  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duty. — L. 

[5488.]  —  Strength  of  'Wood  Posts.  —  "  M." 
appears  to  have  mis-stated  the  facts  in  his  query.  It 
is  Hurst's  formula  that  gives  342  tons  for  a  post 
12in.  square  and  5ft.  6in.  long,  and  the  formula  in 
Spon's  "  Builders'  Pocket-Book,"  which"  M."  says 
is  from  Tarn's  "Tredgold's  Carpentry,"  that  gives 
5,353  tons.  The  latter  formula,  it  so  happens,  is 
Hodgkinson's.  and  is  well  known  to  be  unreliable 
except  for  pc^tsof  great  length  ascompnred  with  the 
diameter.  The  formula  adopted  by  Hurst  starts 
with  the  crushing  strength  of  very  short  posts, 
represented  by  C  S  as  a  maximum,  and  is  reduced  by 

the  divisor,  1  +      '„  as  the  length  of  the  post  is 

4'I- 
increased.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiment  on  the 
breaking  weight  of  posts  of  the  exact  size  given  by 
"  M.,"  but  if  he  will  apply  Hurst's  formula  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  architects  at  the  general  con- 
ference, as  related  in  the  Building  News  14th  of 
June  last,  he  will  find  that  they  agree  very  closely— 
viz.,  a  Dantzic  fir  post  5"644in.  diameter  =  2uin. 
sectional  area  and  4ft.  2in.  long  —  broke  with 
117,«201b,  =  52J  tons  nearly.  This  calculated  by 
Hurst's  formula,  taking  C  =  2'5  for  fir  and  2  instead 
of  4  as  a  division  of  L-,  the  post  being  cylindrical, 


=  50  tons  nearly. 


CS    ^     2-5  X  £ 
L-  17-36 

1  +  2T-      "^  2  X  3185 
This  shows  that  the  formula  cannot  be  far  astray, 
and  that  342  tons  is  probably  the  breaking  weight  of 
a  fir  post  12in.  square  and  5^ft.  long. — J.  S. 

[5488.]- Strength  of  Wood  Post.— The  resist- 
ance to  crushing  for  red  pine  is  about  2  tons  or  2-20, 
as  given  in  Hurst.  The  formula  quoted  is  Ean- 
kine's.  Tarn's  rule  as  stated  is  correct  for  pillars  of 
the  dimensions  given,  and  "  M."  may  rely  upon  it. 
Thus  the  pillar  is  12"  x  12"  =  144  square  inches, 
and  144  x  _2-20  >■  316-80  »  crushing  weight.  Of 
course  this  is  the  total  resistance  to  crushing.  The 
pillar  would  support  a  safe  load  of  one-tenth  this,  or, 
say.  31  tons.  The  discrepancy  complained  of  by 
"  M,"  is  easily  explainable.  The  formula  he  quotes 
is  intended  to  apply  to  pillars  which  .yield  by  bending 
only,  and  is  not  intended  for  a  pillar  of  the  stated 
dimensions.  A  great  deal  depends  also  on  the  nature 
of  the  specimen  and  the  straightness  of  grain—*?  g., 
I  should  not  like  to  trust  half  316  tons  upon  a  pillar 
12in.  square  and  5ft.  Rin.  long  if  the  grain  was  inter- 
fered with  by  knots,  which  seriously  impair  the  value 
of  the  constant. — G.  H.  G. 

[5493,]— Dublin. — "Anglian  "  will  probably  find 
himself  disappointed  in  his  quest  of  buildings 
worth  sketching  in  Dublin.  It  is  not  strong  in 
this  respect.  Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  best 
worth  study,  where  much  unique  and  beautiful 
work  has  been  reverently  preserved  by  Mr.  Street  in 
the  late  bold  restoration.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
has  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  work  which  escaped 
the  wholesale  builder's  mutilation  of  18B1.  .St. 
Andrew's  has  some  fragmentary  remains.  St. 
Doulogh's  Chapel  (4  miles  from  Dublin)  is  a  qnaiut 
and  curious  little  building.  After  this  "  Anglian  " 
must  go  wider  a-field  for  medipsval  buildings.  Gien- 
dalough,  Cashel,  Trim,  Clonmacnoifl,  at  consider- 
able distances,  possess  ruins  of  interest.  Many 
houses  in  the  city  possess  fine  fragments  of  J8th- 
century  Renaissance  decoration,  chiefly  in  stucco 
work,  wood  carving,  and  mantelpieces.  Guide-books 
are  misleading  and  useless  to  the  professional 
student.  If  "  Anglian "  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
apply  to  the  Building  New.s  for  writer's  address, 
he  would  find  him,  if  he  calls  on  him.  delighted  to 
give  any  information  in  his  power.— Hibernian. 

[5493.]— Dublin.— The  following  list,  I  think, 
comprises  all  the  buildings  worthy  of  study  in  or 
near  Dublin  :— St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  Christ- 
church  Cathedral ;  St.  Andrew's  Church,  consisting 
of  13th,  15th,  and  16th  century  work,  and  contain- 
ing interesting  tombs  and  font ;  St.  Michan's  Church, 
a  17th  century  building,  with  a  massive  ancient 
tower  and  fine  organ,  on  which  Handel  played.  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
decayed  streets,  known  as  the  Liberties,  in  which 
squalid  locality  may  be  seen  old  houses  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  with  moulded  gables  and  oak-panelled 
rooms,  I\Iolynenx  House,  Peter-street,  is  a  quaint 
old  building  of  this  date,  not  improved  by  recent 
repairs.  The  public  buildings,  which  were  principally 
erected  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  will  be  first 
from  their  commanding  position  to  claim 
"  Anglian's  "  attention.  They  are  :  The  Bank 
(formerly  the  Houses  of  Parliament),  the  Law 
Courts,  the  Custom  House,  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
Trinity  College,  and  the  Post-office.  The  mansions 
inhabited  by  the  nobility  before  the  Union  have  been 
appropriated  to  various  unsuitable  purposes,  and  are 
Gonsequently  much  altered  as  to  their  interiors. 
Leinster  House  (now  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's 
House)  is  the  finest  of  these,  and  contains  some  very 
fine  apartments  with  handsome  plaster  ceilings  and 
chimney-pieces.  The  plaster  work  in  the  Dublin 
houses  of  this  date  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  was 
executed  by  Italian  workmen  who  had  settled  in 
Dublin.  The  ceilings  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital  and 
Lying-in  Hospital  chapels  are  considered  their  finest 
works.  The  ironwork  of  the  railings,  lampstands, 
&c.,  is  also  excellent  of  its  kind.    The  Castle  is  a 


red  brick  building,  with  stone  dressings  of  the  same 
date,  and  its  chapel  a  very  interesting  example  of 
the  Early  Gothic  revival.  Three  interesting  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Howth,  JIalahide,  and  Lusk, 
which  are  all  situated  on  the  (ireat  Northern  line,  a 
short  distance  from  Dublin.  At  Howth,  there  is  the 
castle,  a  16th  century  building,  much  modernised, 
but  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the  ruined  church  and  college, 
which  have  curious  Late  -svindows,  a  cromlech,  and 
St.  Fintan's  Church  or  oratory.  On  the  island  of 
Ireland's  Ej-e,  off  Howth,  there  is  a  very  early 
church,  described  by  Petrie.  At  Malahide,  there  is 
the  castle,  a  much  modernised  building,  but  contain- 
ing some  interesting  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
elaborately  panelled  in  black  oak  ;  in  the  hall  there 
is  a  minstrel's  gallery  in  the  same  style,  and  the 
castle  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures, 
furniture,  and  articles  of  vert  ti.  Near  it  there  is  a 
ruined  church,  with  interesting  15th  and  16th 
century  detail.  Within  easy  walking  distance  of 
Malahide  lie  Swords,  with  its  round  tower,  and 
remains  of  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  St.  Doulough's 
with  its  stone-roofed  church  and  well.  At  Lusk 
there  is  a  round  tower,  an  ancient  church  tower,  and 
some  interesting  tombi.  At  Clondalkin,  about  four 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern Railway,  there  is  a  very  perfect  round  tower.  To 
the  south  of  Dublin,  Bulleck  Castle,  Dalkey  Castle 
and  church,  and  the  very  early  church  at  Killiney, 
which  are  all  easily  accessible  by  railway,  may  be 
visited.  Should  "  Angli.an  "  have  time,  he  may  make 
excursions  to  Kells,  where  are  two  fine  crosses,  a 
round  tower,  and  St.  Columb's  stone-roofed  house  ; 
Kildare,  with  its  round  tower  and  13th  century  cathe- 
dral, now  being  restored  by  Jlr.  Street ;  Glendalough, 
with  its  numerous  antiquities  ;  and  Drogheda,  near 
which  are  Mellifont  Abbey,  Newgrange  tumulus,  and 
the  crosses  and  round  tower  of  Monasterboice.  "With 
regard  to  the  modern  buildings  of  Dublin,  the 
Hibernian  and_  Monster  Banks,  the  numerous  in- 
surance offices  in  Dame- street  and  Sackville-street, 
St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Kil- 
dare-stroet  Club,  and  the  Engineering  School  in 
Trinity  College,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  worthy 
of  "  Anglian's  "  attention. — G.  W.  M. 


'The  new  aquarium  at  Tynemouth,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Jlessrs.  John  Norton  and  P.  E,  Macey, 
of  Old  Bond-street,  W.,  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  Full  particulars  of  the  building  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  facade  facing  the  sea,  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  of  January  21st,  1876  (p.  60,  Vol. 
XXX.). 

New  board  schools  have  just  been  opened  at  Bran- 
don, Norfolk.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lee  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  R.  Skipper  the  contractor.  The  cost  has  been 
.£4,000. 

New  schools,  erected  by  the  Gateshead-on-T.vne 
School  Board,  were  opened  at  Law  Fell  on  Wed- 
nesday. They  comprise  schoolroom,  a  large  class- 
room, a  mistress's  private  room,  children's  cap 
room  and  lavatory,  and  two  rooms  for  the  resident 
caretaker.  In  the  playground  are  the  children's 
conveniences  and  a  largo  covered  play  shed.  Exter- 
nally the  schools  are  executed  in  red  bricks,  with 
stone  dressing?,  slated  roof  and  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bobson, 
builder,  of  Low  Fell,  .and  Mr.  Ediington  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle, is  the  architect. 

A  case  of  rattening  has  occurred  in  a  brick  yard 
near  Sheffield.  Mr.  Mayne,  brickmaker,  Sharrow 
Vale,  having  employed  a  non-union  man,  it  was  on 
Monday  discovered  that  about  two  thousand  bricks 
which  had  been  left  to  dry  had  been  trampled  out  oC 
shape  when  soft. 

A  peal  of  twenty-eight  silver  bells  has  arrived  at 
Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  for  hanging  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel 
attached  to  the  hall.  'The  largest  bell— which  weighs 
more  than  2  tons,  and  is  in  the  key  F,  the  complete 
set  making  two  complete  octaves  and  three  notes 
above— bears  the  inscription: — "This  peal  of  28 
bells  was  cast  at  Lonvaiue  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  by  S.  Vancterschodt,  a.d.  1877."  The 
referee  appointed  to  certify  to  the  tone  of  the  bells 
was  Dr.  Stainer.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  the  peal 
was  iESO.OUO. 

A  bust  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  white  marble  by  Mr.  Burnaud,  and  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  town  of  Dundee. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  a  memorial  stone  for  a  new 
Baptist  chapel  took  place,  on  Tuesday,  at  Bedale. 
The  chapel  is  to  be  built  of  red  bricks  with  blae- 
black  stringings  and  stone  dressings.  The  cost  of 
erection  will  be  about  i;i,.300,  and  of  site  ^6175.  The 
structure  will  accommodate  comfortably  250  persons. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kay,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect ;  and  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Thackray,  con- 
tractors, of  Woodhouse,  Leeds. 

It  was  determined  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church 
Restoration  Committee,  at  Caverswall,  North 
Staffordshire,  to  adopt  the  recommedations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Mr.  Chas.  Lynam,  architect, 
of  Stoke-on-Trent,  including  the  renewal  of  roots, 
re-erection  of  parapet  to  nave,  and  addition  of  same 
to  aisle,  removal  of  accumulations  of  earth  round 
external  walls,  and  opening  up  original  base  mould- 
ings, the  re-instatement  of  floor  throughout,  taking 
down  of  western  gallery,  and  rebuilding  of  south 
porch  in  open  timber  work. 
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bronze,  glass,  pottery,  coins,  gems,  and  frag- 
mentary terra-cotta  taljleta.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  this  first  instalment  of  the 
collection  is  described  as  an  incense  spoon  (lin. 
long,  having  an  elegantly  tapering  handle  and 
extremities ;  but  the  most  valuable  article  is 
the  Sft.  or  9ft.,  in  three  or  four  different  pieces, 
of  the  already  celebrated  bronze  plates,  of 
which  Mr.  Kassam  has  a  length  in  the  whole  of 
about  180ft.  These  plates  are  scrolls  or  belts 
of  metal  nearly  1ft.  wide,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  which  are  arranged  in  tiers,  and  are 
devoted  to  representations  of  the  martial  and 
other  events  of  the  reign  of  Assur  Nazir  Pal, 
about  the  year  000  beforf  Christ. 


,  it  was  for  the  workmen  to  make  any  snifsrestion  or 
concession.  The  deputation  reported  tho  re.italt  of 
their  interview  to  the  trenoral  body  of  joinors,  and 
it  wftH  by  a  larpe  miijority  agreed  that  a  former 
resolution  affainst  accepting^  tho  redaction  Bboald 
Im  adhered  to.  Tbo  mea  accordingly  left  work  on 
Saturday,  and  are  now  on  strike. 

LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BUllNINO  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  EnKlund,  Franco,  and  Gormony), 

E^uct  a  Great  Savinq  in  C'wrjiiifi  and  Discharging^  and 

60  per  cent,  oj  Fad, 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANOASTER,  lAieds  Brickmaking  Company 

(Limited),  Arml«y,  Lt;tids, 


Helliwell's  Patent  System. 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

Tho  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
herefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperieuced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  BniLDiNa  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London, — [Advt.] 


%xm  #c^s. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — At  a  meeting  of  plasterers,  held  on 
Monday,  the  strike  was  concluded,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  those  employers  who  have 
conceded  an  advance  in  wages. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — On  Friday  evening  a 
meeting  of  employers  in  the  building  trades  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  was  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Newcastle,  and  deputations  from  the 
masons  and  joiners  were  asked  to  confer  wi^h  respect 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  The  first  depu- 
tation was  from  the  masons.  A  discussion  of  the 
subject  took  place,  and  several  of  the  points  at  issue 
were  amicably  disposed  of.  The  workmen  consented 
to  payment  by  the  hour  instead  of  weekly  wages, 
and  also  to  a  rate  of  wages  of  Sid.  per  hour— equal 
to  a  reduction  of  between  3s.  and  Is.  on  the  present 
weekly  rate  of  pay.  As  to  piecework  no  agreement 
was  come  to,  and  the  conference  had  to  be  adjourned. 
The  joiners'  deputation  asked  the  employers  to  re- 
consider__  their  proposed  reduction  of  w.iges  from 
S'A.  to  r\d.  per  hour.    The  employers  rephed  that 


TENDKRa. 

BulOHTON. — For  the  erection  of  oftioes,  warehouses,  &c., 

in  Qiieen's-road,  for  Robert  II.   Pi-nney,   E^q.     Messrs. 

lloUord  nnd  Cliiyton,  North-street,  BrigUton,  architects  : 

Locliyer £2.250 

Cheesm.an  and  Co 2,210 

Sotting 2,240 

Nash  and  Co 2.170 

Barnes     2,09'l 

Newnham  2,062 

Garrett  (accepted)       2,057 

Briqhton.— For  building  additions  to  factory,  with 
stablintr  and  cottages,  in  rear  of  No.  20,  Middle-street, 
Brighton.    Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton,  architects  ; — 

Newuham  £1,307 

Lockyor 1,278 

Cheesman  and  Co 1,180 

Botting 1,150 

Barnes  (accepted)        1,090 

Hastings. — For  alter.itions  to  premises  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
.3,  Claremont,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  E.  Plnmmer.  Mi-.  W.  L. 
Vernon,  architect :  — 

Accepted  tenders: 
Eldridge,    W.   H.   (alterations  and   .addi- 
tions at  rear) £1,223 

Mills,  Henry  (new  front  and  alterations, 
&c.)       900 

£2,12J 
Hastings.— For  new  house,  Clire  Vale,  Hastings,  for 
J.  Osborne,  Esq.    Mr.  Vernon,  architect ;  — 

Parks.  D £1,722 

Eldridge,  W.  H 1,645 

Harman,  E.  and  C 1,641 

Vidler,  Alfred  (accepted)     1,601 

Hir.HGATK.— For  laundry,  mortuary,  &c.,  at  the  High- 
pate  Infirmary,  for  tho  Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union. 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect: — 

Kirk  and  Randall        £7,950 

Crockett,  W 7,745 

Perry  and  Co 7,543 

TVaUBros 7,500 

Brass,  W 7,4.36 

Chappell,  J.  T 7,370 

Mowlem  and  Co.  (accepted) 7,200 

iLFliACOMBE. — For  pair  of  small  villas,  "The  Sloleys," 
Iltr,acombe,  for  Messrs.  VV.  and  R.  Whitehorn.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Robbins,  architect ;  quantities  supplied  :— 

JoUiffe         £996  13    0 

P.arkvu       981    0    0 

Brooks  and  Rowe 973    0    0 

Horwood     961    0    0 

German       953    0    0 

Langport. — For  the  erection  of  cemetery,  chapels, 
boundary  walls,  &c.,  Langport.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  archi- 
tect, 19,  Donghty-street,  London,  E.G.  :— 

Webb,  Curry  Rivell £1,218 

Davis,  Langport  1,185 

Maidenhead. — For  erection  of  new  offices  and  dwelling- 
house  at  the  Brewery,  Maidenhead,  for  Messrs.  J.  Fuller 
and  Co.  Messrs.  C.  Cooper  and  Davy,  architects;  quan- 
tities supplied ; — 

Groome,  J.  P.,  London         £2,459 

Claridge.  C..  Banbury 2,310 

Kemp^ell.  J.,  Winklield        1,990 

Woodbridge,  W..  Maidenhead        1,897 

Jones  aud'Co.,  Gloucester 1,890 

Cox.  0.  W.,  Maidenhead       1.889 

Stephens  and  Bastovv,  Bristol         .1,889 

Silver  and  Sous,  Maidenhead  1,864 


Lewes.— For  tho  erection  of  stables  at  Cook's  Bridjo 
Lewes,  for  James  Nightingale,  Esq.  Messrs.  lid),  Grylls, 
and  Wilcocks,  architects  ;  quantities  supplied  : — 

Somerville  and  Hill £1,120    0    0 

Peters  and  llcdford     1,062  10    6 

Earnie      1,053  15    8 

Longley 1,050    0    0 

Bealo        9G3    0    0 

For  fittings  for  the  abovo : 

Musgravo  and  Co 590    0    0 

Newport,  Mon.— For  the  erection  of  an  inclosing  wall 
of  Pennant  stono  to  an  addition  to  Newport  cemetery,  for 
the  Town  Council  ;  — 

Jones  and  Perkins  (accepted) £181 

North  Cadudky.— For  farm-hou.so  and  homestead  for 
tho  Tytho  Farm,  North  Cadbury.  Mr.  H.  Hall,  architect, 
19,  Doughty-stroot,  W.C.  :  — 

Pitman  and  Hon,  Stokosub-Hamdon        ...  £2,000 

Francis  and  Sou,  Cosllo  Cary  1,98.^ 

Seward  aiirl  Norris,  Frome 1,886 

Cox,  Yoovil        1,760 

NOTTiNOHAM.— For  the  demolition  and  re-oroution  of 
the  Town  Arras  Inn,  Bed  Lion-square,  Nottingham.    Mr. 

0    0 


Marriott  and  Wartuaby 

,    990    0    0 

Fox 

.    984    0    0 

Dennett      

.    976  15    0 

Underwood, 

.     967  18    0 

Tutin           

.    950    0    0 

HoUiugsworth      

.    93.3    0    0 

Ireson,  Wa<le,  and  Gray 

.    9S5    0    0 

.    syo   0   0 

Bailey         

.    -181  15    0 

Harrison 

.     S8i)    0    0 

Roberts  and  Perkins  (accepted) 

.     817    0    0 

OSWESTBY.— For  lowering  the  boundary  wall  of  Trinity 

churchyard  and  erecting  thereon  iron  paUsadings.    Mr. 

SpauU,  architect  :— 

Mason,  Perseverance  Works,  Oswestry  £35  10    0 

Clay  and  Sons,  EUesmere 

...    6.i    0    0 

Smith,  R.  T.  and  Co.,  Whitchurch 

...    62  10    0 

Ellis  and  Son,  Oswestry  (accepted) 

...     61  15    6 

SODTH  Pethektos.— For  boys'  school 

and  ri-aidence  at 

South     Petherton.      Mr.    Henry    Hall 

architect,    19, 

Doughty-street,  W.C.  :— 

Langdon  and  Pole,  Minehead 

£1,780    0    0 

Trask,  Norton-sub-Hamdon 

1,600    0    0 

Hallett  and  Mumford,  Crewkerno  ... 

l,5'i4  13    0- 

Lye  and  Son,  Crewkerne       

1,469    0    0 

Staple  and  Son.  Stoke-sub-Hamdon 

1,307    0    0 

Walter,  South  Petherton      

1,351.    0    0 

Rowsell,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon 

1,320    0    0 

Sanders,  South  Petherton     

1,319    0    0 

Davis,  Langport          

1,310    0    0 

Pitman  and  Fane,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  1,300    0    0 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea.— For  new   hou'?e,    No.    41,  St. 

John's-road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  E.  Plummer : 

Smith,  W.  H.  (accepted)         i.'830 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea.— For  new  house,    No.  42,   S*. 

Johu's-road,  St.  Leonards-ou-Sea,  for  Mr.  E.  Piummer  ; 

Parker.  J.  0.  (accepted)  £325 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND.  CORSHAM  DOWN. 

and  COM  BR  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  limited., 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  oT  the  United  Kiiigrluiii,  burnished 
on  application  to 
BATH  Stone  Office,  corsham.  welts.    [Advt.) 

Xjamplough'a  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing^ 

most  apreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevkrs,  DILIOURNBSs, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  bv  chemists  tiu-oudhout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holborn  HUl.    Tss  no  folsliiuie.—lAUVT.] 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ©f  a  prey-green  Unt,  are  <;tout.  and  made  In 
all  tizea.  A  large  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (\vith  a  list  of  impDrtant  bnildinps  covered) 
apply  to  the  Manaoeb,  Clynderwen.  a.S.O..  Carmarthciuhlre.— 
[ADVT.] 

HoUoway's  Ointmeiit  sliould  be  well  rubbed 

upon  the  nit  of  thf     :     ,   .     ;  -u.in  of  the  heart.  In  that 

particular  form   of  mi  L-ives  rise  to  palpitstion. 


light,  and  good  health  i 


ROOFING  PELTS.-F.  BRABY  L  CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.    MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZIMC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  i  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

WROUGHT    IRON    TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED   IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.     ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ;  Great  Clvde-st.,  Glasgow ;  and  at  CYPRUS. 


Sept.  6, 1878. 
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©ut  Office  QTaljIt 


Many  people  were  surprised  when  we  an- 
nounced a  short  time  since  that  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  Q.C.,  was  elected  architect  to  the 
Diocese  of  York  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  li.A.  The  manner  in  which  the  new 
official  wields  his  recently-acquired  power  is  not 
less  surprising.  We  beard  of  an  instance  the 
other  day  in  which  a  well-known  architect  and 
fully-competent  member  of  the  Institute  sub- 
mitted to  the  diocesan  architect  in  the  ordinary 
way  plans  of  and  specification  for  a  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The 
architect  had  his  drawings  returned,  with 
remarks  and  corrections,  as  well  as  a  foot-note 
to  the  effect  that  generally  speaking  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  shown  was  alto- 
gether wrong,  while  the  specification  was  so 
interlined  and  altered  that  it  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  fresh  document.  Eepeated 
references  were  made  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
'Book  on  Building"  as  a  guide  to  the  archi- 


been  devised,  and  meets  the  objections  felt 
against  modern  antiques  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  obelisk  has  now  been  raised 
nearly  to  the  fuU  height  proposed — ISft.  above 
the  pavement  level — before  the  operation  of 
swinging  is  undertaken. 

An  anomaly  in  building  is  presented  just  now 
in  the  case  of  the  Assay  Office  in  Wall-street, 
New  York,  where  may  be  seen  an  iron  building 
owing  its  safety  to  wooden  shores  and  girders. 
General  Steinmetz,  formerly  Superintendent 
of    Repairs    on   Public   Buildings,    discovered 


many  years  after  the  Disruption  Cousin  was 
consulting  architect  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  prepared  the  plans  for  many  of  their 
churches  and  lecture-halls.  After  having  acted 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  T.  Brown,  superintendent 
of  works  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Cousin 
succeeded  to  the  office  in  1847,  and  twenty 
years  later  took  into  partnership  Mr.  John 
Lessels,  in  conjunction  with  whom  the  great 
scheme  of  city  improvement,  including  the  lay- 
ing off  of  Chambers'  St.  Mary's,  and  Jeffrey's- 
streets,  was  carried  out.  Two  or  three  years 
since  he  retired  from  city  official  work,  leaving 


when  in  office  that  the  columns  and  girders  of  .  , -_. 

this  building— one  of  the  oldest  iron  buildings  |  ^''-  Vessels  sole  architect  to  the  trustees.  Aa 
in  New  York — had  become  so  affected  by  the  !  ^.rchitect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
vapours  and  fumes  of  the  acids  used  in  assaying  ^^-  Cousin  was  for  some  time  intrusted  with 
as  to  be  presumably  untrustworthy.  His  re-  *'?^  '^^^^  °f  t^ie  city  churches  ;  and  it  was  under 
ports  on  the  security  of  the  building  were  ^^^  supervision  that  the  renovation  of  Old 
accompanied  liy  scales  of  iron  two  or  more  feet  Greyfriars  and  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Giles' 
in  length,  which  were  easily  detached  from  the  Cathedral  was  carried  out.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
iron  columns.  On  the  strength  of  these  repre-  [  Cousin  was  professionally  employed  in  connec- 
sentations  the  floors  of  the  building  were  about  i  *''°°  '"'''th  feuing  operations, 
a  year  ago  strengthened  by  yellow  pine  girders  ,      The   late  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  whose  death 

.__  ^      .„  ,. ^.   .     ^°<i  posts.     Mr.  Mason,   the  assayer,  does  not '  was   noticed   by    us    last    week    (page    239), 

tect,  by  the  study  of  which  he  might  correct  his  j  ^^'='^'^'^'^  t'^'^'t  t'^e  vapours  of  any  acids  used  are  I  commenced  practice,  we  are  infor°med  by 
faults  and  learn  his  trade.  So  displeased  was  |  '""^  '^'^"^°  °^  the  trouble,  but  thinks  a  leakage  |  "  W.  P.  P.,"  in  partnership  with  the  late  Mr. 
the  architect  in  question  that  he  at  once  sent ,'  l'°P^  ^^'^  ^'^^^  tanks  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Frederick  Wehnert,  February  24,  1852,  at  42, 
up  drawings  and  specification  to  an  eminent  '  buiWing  has  been  the  cause  of  the  corrosion.  Charing-cross,  now  a  part  of  Messrs.  Cocks  and 
member  of  the  profession  in  London  for  his  j  !>'  a  letter  to  a  Birmingham  daily  journal  1  Biddulph's  Bank.  Mr.  F.  Wehnert  died  in 
opinion,  without  knowing  at  the  time  who  "  An  Architect "  asserts  that  there  is  no  chance  I  ^^'^l- '>''i<i  li's  memoir  appeared  in  the  Build- 
the  York  diocesan  architect  really  was,  but  of  escape  for  inmates  sliould  fire  break  out  in  |  "*°  News  on  November  10  of  that  year,  giving 
thinking,  of  course,  that  at  any  rate  he  was  a  many  of  the  lofty  buildings  now  in  course  of  I  ^  detailed  account  of  works  designed  and 
professional  man.  Tlie  plans  and  specification  erection  in  Birmingham.  Nothing,  the  writer  1  carried  out  under  the  joint  superintendence  of 
were  returned  from  London,  with  the  intima- !  declares,  would  induce  him  to  pa-ss  a  night  in  Wehnert  and  Ashdown  during  their  partner- 
tion  appended  that  not  only  were  they  both  |  many  of  these  edifices — the  floors  all  timber,  |  ^^'P  f^O'"  1S52  to  1857,  in  which  year  the 
correct,  and  such  as  any  ordinary  builder  could  [  without  the  precaution  of  counter-ceilings  ;  ■  business  association  was  dissolved, 
at  once  readily  understand,  but  that  the  '  walls  in  many  cases  of  4lin.  brickwork,  ?re- j  There  has  been  established  lately  in  Balti- 
remarks  made  upon  them  were  not  very  far  ;  quent  studded  partitions,  which  invariably  feed  :  more  the  second  factory  in  the  country  for 
short  of  being  nonsensical.  The  humorous  side  '  a  five ;  a  number  of  stories  carried  on  iron  !  making  bricks  by  steam — the  other  establish- 
to  this  question  may  be  nil  very  well  in  its  way,  |  columns  over  shops  stored  with  goods  in  which  i  ment  being  in  Washington — which  is  said  to  be 
like  the  technical  knowledge  of  amateur  archi-  i  combustion  might  at  any  time  take  place.  In  '  able  to  make  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  each 
tects,  but  to  the  professional  man  dealing  with  ,  framing  the  bye-laws  recently  passed  by  the  !  day.  The  clay,  after  it  has  been  passed  throuo-h 
an  ordinary  committee  or  client  the  subject  [  Birmingham  Town  Council  for  the  regulation  '  iron  rollers  which  pulverise  the  small  storTes 
would  usually,  under  circumstances  such  as  we  !  of  new  buildings  a  very  grave  omission  has  '  and  reject  the  large  ones,  is  carried  to  the  top 
have  described,  become  far  from  pleasant.  A  <  been  made,  but  one  that  can  and  ought  to  be  '  of  the  buQding,  and  thence  falls  into  the  dis- 
young  architect,  for  instance,  with  perhaps  I  at  once  rectified,  to  the  effect  that  shops  having  ,  integrator,  which  makes  450  revolutions  per 
his  first  commission,  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  j  sleeping  rooms  above  them  should  be  protected  |  minute.  Here  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
his  plans  and  papers  were  returned  to  his  em- 1  by  a  ceiling  of  fireproof  material,  such  as  arch- ;  and  passes  off  into  a  pipe,  where,  by  the  addi- 
ployers  cut  about  like  those  we  refer  to,  and  ,  ing  in  brickwork  or  concrete  ;  and  that  all  I  cion  of  steam,  it  is  moistened  enough  to  give  to 
that  probably  notwithstanding  their  substan- 1  buildings  above  a  certain  number  of  stories  in  !  its  particles  the  proper  cohesivenes's.  Tins  pipe 
tial  correctness.  height   should   have    several   of  these   arched    feeds  a  wheel  furnished  with  moulds,  which,  in 

In  accordance  with  a  memorandum  issued  by   ^ooi^s — say,  each  alternate  floor — and  that  all  j  the  two  revolutions  it  makes  each  minute,  turn 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  just  prior  to  I  staircases  should  be  inclosed  in  brick  walls  of   out  232  bricks.  As  the  wheel  revolves  the  bricks 
the  recess,  that  no  inscription  should  be  placed  I  sufficient  tliickness.     By  these  means  the  pro- 
up»n  the  pedestal  or  supports  of  Cleopatra's  ;  g''es3  of  a  fire  would  be  stayed  until  assistance 
Needle  without  being   first  submitted  to  and  )  arrived,  and  would  be  confined  to  the  rooms  in 
sanctioned  by  the  board,  certain  stones  in  the  I  which  it  broke  out. 

masoni-y  which  will  support  the  obelisk  have  this       Mr.  David  Cousin,  architect,  who  for  many 
week  had  to  be  taken  down  and  replaced,  the  ,  years  occupied  an  important  position  in  con- 


reason  alleged  being  that  on  one  were  engraved  '  nection  with  the  Edinburgh  municipality,  died 

the  figures  "1878,"  and  others  in  the  third  course  [  a  fortnight  since  at  Sans  Souci,  Louisiana,  while  |  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^''^d. 


drop  out  on  to  an  endless  belt,  which  carries 
them  to  a  shed  some  50ft.  away,  where  they  are 
loaded  by  hand  upon  small  cars,  which  are 
rolled  into  drying  ovens,  and  allowed  to  dry 
there  during  five  hours,  the  dampness  in  these 
ovens  being  constantly  withdrawn  by  an 
exhaust  fan.    After  this  they  are  stacked  in 


were  sunk  for  a  panel  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  '  upon  a  tour  through  the  United  States.  Born 
the  principal  inscriptions.  It  has  been  decided  |  in  1S09,  David  Cousin  was  apprenticed  by  his 
that  the  sphinxes  to  be  placed  on  the  bases —  father,  a  North  Leith  joiner,  to  the  late  Mr. 
each  lift.  lOin.  x  10ft.  Din.  at  the  top— on  Playfair,  architect,  of  Edinburgh;  and,  al- 
either  side  of  the  monolith,  are  to  be  casts  in  though  he  started  in  business  on  his  own 
bronze  from  genuine  Pharaonic  monuments.  |  account  when  in  his  22nd  year.  Cousin 
This  settlement  of  the  accessories'  difficulty  is  I  retained  throughout  life  the  Grecian  proclivi 


The  Assyrian  antiquities  recently  brought 
by  Mr.  Eassam  to  this  country,  and  which  are 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  arch;eologists  to  a 
degree  unknown  for  several  years,  are  being 
gradually  prepared  for  display  in  the  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum.  One  case  has  already 
been  temporarily  arranged  in  the  central  As- 


probably  the  most  satisfactory  that  could  have  '  ties  acquired  when  in  Playfair's  service.    For  ^  Syrian  room.     It  contains  20  or  30  specimens  in 
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THE    ASTON    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

COMPETITION. 
"T  AST  week  we  aunounceil  that  the  Local 
-*-'  Board  of  Aston,  near  Birmingham, 
had  adopted  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse's  report 
upon  tlie  nineteen  designs  sent  in  for  the 
new  public  olfices  and  library,  in  which  he 
recommended  three  designs  for  the  pre- 
miums offered.  These  were  respectively  : 
"  Model  Plan,"  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees ;  "  Dignitas," 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dunn,  Birmingham ;  and 
"  T.,"  by  Mr.  T.  Proud,  of  the  same  town. 
The  board  have,  we  understand,  communi- 
cated with  the  authors,  and  have  selected 
the  design  with  motto  "  Model  Plan,"  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  of  cost.  The  plans 
have  been  exhibited  during  the  past  week, 
and  comprise  a  variety  of  arrangements  to 
meet  the  rather  e.Kceptional  form  of  site. 
The  instructions  recommended  a  certain 
location  of  tlie  departments,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  the  basement  should  be 
devoted  to  the  housekeeper's  apartments, 
fire-engines,  stores  for  corn  and  hay,  and 
the  heating  apparatus ;  the  ground  floor 
to  the  sanitary,  surveying  departments, 
and  library ;  and  the  first  floor  to  the 
clerks'  offices,  board  and  committee-rooms. 
A  schedule  of  dimensions  was  sup- 
plied. Swimming  and  private  baths 
were  to  form  a  separate  building, 
and  stabling,  with  other  conveniences, 
were  to  be  provided  also,  as  a  detached 
block.  From  an  examination  of  the 
plans,  we  find  the  competitors  have 
generally  followed  the  suggested  schedule, 
though  a  few  have  more  boldly  interpreted 
the  requirements.  We  take  the  premiated 
designs  in  order.  "Model  Plan"  (Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman),  shows  the  public 
offices  in  the  corner  block  between  Albert 
and  Witton-roads,  the  principal  frontage 
being  obtained  towards  the  latter.  The 
free  library  adjoins  on  this  side,  though  its 
main  bulk  forms  a  return  on  the  north 
side.  In  the  rear  also  are  the  stables 
detached.  The  baths  also  form  a  distinct 
block,  facing  Albert-road.  Of  the  propriety 
of  this  arrangement  there  can  probably  be 
no  doubt.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the 
authors  locate  the  hall  and  staircase  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  main  block,  and  place 
their  entrance  on  the  Witton-road  side,  which 
wing  is  traversed  by  a  corridor  lighted  at 
the  end.  The  surveyor's  department,  in- 
cluding office,  drawing  office,  and  plan  room, 
occupies  the  external  angular  space  between 
the  two  frontages,  the  drawing  office  form- 
ing an  irregular  apartment  of  an  obtuse- 
angled  shape,  lighted  on  both  frontages, 
and  approached  directly  from  the  hall  at 
the  end  of  long  corridor.  The  acute  angle 
of  the  building  forms  an  octangular  tower 
externally,  and  is  made  the  plan-room  on 
the  ground  floor  leading  directly  out  of 
the  drawing  office.  The  building  sui-veyor 
is  provided  for  on  the  Albert-road  front, 
and  is  approached  also  from  the  hall.  The 
rate-collector  is  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  entrance,  lighted  from  Witton-road,  and 
the  medical  and  sanitary  officers'  testing- 
room  make  up  the  wing  on  this  side.  At 
the  end  of  corridor  also  is  placed  the  lava- 
tories and  water-closets.  On  the  first  floor 
are  placed  the  clerks'  offices,  committee- 
room,  and  strong  room,  over  the  rate-col- 
lector's, while  the  angle  over  the  surveyor's 
depai'tment  becomes  a  board-room  and 
antechamber — the  former  occupying  the 
corner,  and  in  shape  resembling  somewhat 
an  irregular  pentagon.  There  is  little  to 
find  fault   ..i^h  in  this  an-angement  of  the 


offices;  the  hall  and  stairs  are  roomy,  and 
well  lighted,  and  a  waiting-room  is  got 
near,  the  sui-veyor  and  rate- collector  are 
easily  accessible,  as  they  should  be,  though 
we  should  have  liked  another  entrance  to 
the  sanitary  department — the  testing-room 
would  have  bi'en  a  good  place  for  one,  and 
have  divided  the  building  from  the  roading- 
i-oom  more  thoroughly.  We  have  one  fault  to 
find  with  the  reading-room  and  libraries, 
and  that  is  they  are  wanting  in  concentra- 
tion, and  the  corridor  on  the  further  side  is 
particularly  awkward  and  wasteful  at  tlie 
angle  between  the  reading-room  and  lending 
library.  As  we  have  said,  the  baths  face 
the  Albert-road,  and  measure  80ft.  by  5Uft. 
A  lean-to  roof  surrounds  the  swimming 
bath.  The  private  baths  form  a  distinct 
though  attached  front  block.  The  authors 
have  treated  their  main  elevation  in  an 
ornate  Renaissance,  though  in  parts  it  is 
more  Elizabethan  than  French.  The 
entrance  in  Witton-road  is  emphasized  by  a 
lofty  tower  piled  up  with  curved  roofs  and 
dormers,  giving  it  an  affected  if  not  feeble 
character — certainly  overdone.  In  other 
respects  there  is  a  pleasing  breaking  up  of 
the  elevation,  and  the  angle  towers,  with 
theii'  concave  roofs,  give  variety.  The 
perspective  is  well  drawn  and  coloured,  red 
brick  and  stone  dressings  and  green  slates 
being  the  prevailing  materials  employed. 
On  the  whole  a  simplification  of  planning  is 
evident,  the  departments  have  been  well  dis- 
posed, and  the  sections  and  details  are  well 
studied.  The  cost  is  estimated  as  follows: 
■ — Board-room  and  offices,  £"I2,.500;  library, 
£3,.500;  baths,  £4,000;  stables  and  out- 
sheds,  1,000  ;  total,  £21,000.  The  omission 
of  the  tower  would  about  bring  it  within  the 
contemphited  outlay  of  £18,000. 

In  "  Dignitas "  (Mr.  J.  G.  Dunni  the 
librai'y  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Albert- 
road  frontage,  which  is  the  longest,  while 
the  wing  towards  Witton-road  is  short. 
The  baths  are  placed  also  in  Albert-road, 
detached,  and  standing  at  right  angles  to 
the  road.  In  this  plan  we  notice  a  better 
provision  of  entrances,  there  being  two  (one 
in  each  road)  to  the  offices,  and  another  for 
the  libraries.  The  surveyor's  department 
occupies  the  angular  portion  of  the  two 
wings,  the  rate-collector  is  placed  at  the 
Witton-road  end,  and  the  sanitary  inspector 
at  the  Albert-road  end  of  the  offices.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  allocation  of 
departments,  though  a  longer  frontage  is 
necessary.  The  stairs  form  the  inside  angle, 
and  are  compactly  arranged  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  corridors,  which  latter  are  lighted 
at  the  back,  where  the  lavatories  and  stairs 
also  project  and  form  a  rather  broken  line. 
On  the  first  floor,  over  the  surveyor's  de- 
partment, are  the  clerks'  offices,  and  the 
committee-room  occupies  the  corner,  though 
for  what  purpose  tlie  circular  turret  is 
added  is  a  question  hard  to  answer.  The 
board-room  and  reference  library  are 
approached  from  a  narrow  back  corridor. 
The  landing  and  stairs  are  compact,  but  the 
corridor  is  ill-lighted  at  the  turn.  We 
note  a  private  passage  for  the  use  of 
the  surveyor  between  his  own  room 
and  the  drawing  office,  and  this  is  requi- 
site. In  the  plan  of  the  baths  we 
remarked  a  clever  distribution  of  the 
entrances  for  men  and  women,  the 
attendants'  and  waiting  -  rooms  being 
economically  contrived  in  the  centre. 
Many  of  the  other  plans,  we  observe,  are 
very  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  situation 
of  the  corn  and  straw  stores  below  the 
library  is  certainly  objectionable.  While  we 
are  anxious  to  acknowledge  merits  we  are 
bound  to  say  the  elevation  and  perspective 
fairly  stagger  us  by  the  feeble  character  of 
the  design  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  per- 
spective di-awing.  The  author's  Gothic  is 
of  the  "  used-up  "  kind  of  which  we  see 
many  examples  in  Birmingham.  The  alter- 
native design  is  a  trifle  better,  and  it  is  a 


pity  the  author  has  spoilt  a  fairly  good  plan 
by  such  elevations.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£18,044. 

Of  the  plan  "  T."  In  a  circle  (T.  F.  Proud), 
awarded  the  third  prize,  we  may  say  it  has 
only  just  got  it.  There  are  some  merits  in 
it  certainly.  The  ottices  arc  well  sepaiated, 
and  are  located  along  Witton-road,  where 
there  is  a  centre  tower,  massive  and  digni- 
fied in  proportions,  but  spoilt  by  the  toy- 
like pinnacles  of  the  top  corners.  The 
surveyor  is  given  the  angle  up  to  the  main 
entrance,  the  building  surveyor  is  on  the 
return  side,  but  the  inner  angle  is  very 
awkwardly  planned  to  give  apparently  a 
cross  passage.  The  rate  collector's  and 
sanitary  offices  are  on  the  other  side  of 
entrance.  Above  are  the  clerks'  offices,  with 
a  corner  board-room,  57ft.  by  27ft.,  and 
committee-room  on  return.  The  reading- 
room,  50ft.  by-fOft.,  is  lighted  at  ends,  while 
the  lending  library,  30ft.  by  -lOft.,  is  lighted 
at  end  and  by  a  skylight,  and  an  entrance 
divides  the  two  departments  of  this  block. 
The  main  objection  we  have  to  the  plan  is 
the  straggling  of  apartments  round  the 
Corner,  and  a  want  of  coherency  in  the 
parts.  The  private  baths  and  their  pas- 
sages are  wasteful.  Architecturally  the 
perspective  shows  some  good  parts ;  the 
principal  departments  are  emphasized  by 
different  treatment,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
affected  in  style,  and  the  parts  unpleasingly 
combined.  In  fact,  the  Gothic  is  of  that  sort 
of  which  we  are  all  surfeited — a  pompous 
mixture  of  French  and  Italian — the  Gothic- 
esque  of  town  halls.  The  entrance  tower  is 
rather  lumpy  in  effect,  the  turrets  are  weak, 
and  the  roofing  and  corner  tower,  crowned 
by  a  conical  roof,  hardly  blend  happily. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  designs 
which  so  closely  approach  the  premiated 
designs  that  we  are  rot  quite  sure  whether 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  has  considered 
them  with  that  fulness  they  deserve.  One 
of  these  is  "  Well  Considered,"  in  which  we 
recognise  the  author  of  a  striking  design 
in  the  late  Yarmouth  competition.  The- 
plan  has  certainly  merits.  Q'he  entrance 
is  at  the  corner,  which  is  cut  or  canted  off 
an  open  loggia,  forming  a  pleasing  rounding 
of  the  main  frontages.  The  hall  or  entrance 
bisects  the  angle  and  leads  to  the  two  di- 
verging corridors.  The  surveyor's  depart- 
ment occupies  the  Witton-road  front,  the 
rate  and  medical  officer's  the  Albert-road. 
The  sanitary  department  is  placed  behind 
the  corridor,  and  the  principal  stairs  and 
lavatory  are  conveniently  planned  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  entrance.  We  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  end  of  the  surveyor's 
corridor  is  managed ;  there  is  a  useful  lava- 
tory and  strong  room  between  the  drawing 
office  and  the  spare  room,  and  good  inter- 
communication is  shown  between  the 
rooms  of  each  department — a  point  over- 
looked by  some  competitors.  The  author 
places  the  baths  towards  the  Albert-road, 
round  which  are  ranged  the  stalls,  wash- 
house,  boiler,  and  cart-sheds.  The  eleva- 
tions are  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  perspec- 
tive pencil  sketch  is  rendered  in  a  species  of 
Birmingham-Italian — a  lofty  tower  and 
cupola  rising  above  the  entrance.  "Pro 
Bono  Publico,"  unlike  many  others,  goes 
in  for  a  rectangular  plan,  in  which  the 
angleof  siteis  not  considered  as  a  controlling 
condition.  The  block  of  offices  and  the 
library  face  Albert-road,  approached  by  a 
central  entrance  from  which  a  symmetrical 
disposition  of  coi'ridors  leads,  on  one  side 
being  the  sui-veying  and  on  the  other  the 
sanitary  and  medical  departments.  The 
hall  is  very  spacious — unnecessarily  so — 
and  the  stairs  form  a  projection  in  fi-ont  of 
entrance.  An  extension  is  suggested  by 
adding  to  the  wings.  The  style  is  Eliza- 
bethan, with  a  large  corner  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  curvilinear-shaped  cupola. 
There  is  evidence  of  merit  in  grouping  of 
n.iasscs,   but    the    coloured   drawings    are 
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poorly  executed.  The  baths  are  well  studied 
in  the  detail.  The  author  calculates  835,000 
cuhic  feet,  hut  the  estimate  is  only  worked 
out  at  £18,000.  This  is  probably  meant  as 
a  joke.  We  must  not  overlook  "  Fleur-de- 
Lis  " — a  cleverly-drawn  and  picturesque 
design(in  ink)  in  Continental  Gothic.  Some 
piquant  bits  of  Gothic  sketching  are  shown 
in  the  Albert-road  elevation;  the  octagon 
end  of  stairs  is  made  a  feature,  and  the 
angle  entrance  has  an  imposing  tower,  well 
proportioned  and  massive.  The  ink  per- 
spective is  spotty  in  effect.  In  plan  there 
is  not  much  to  demand  notice — the  two 
wings  are  disposed,  as  usual,  with  corridors; 
the  chief  entrance  is  at  angle,  but  turned 
curiously  aslant  with  the  return  side;  the 
hall  is  pronounced  externally.  The  depart- 
ments are  tolerably  distinct,  with  a  separa  te 
sanitary  entrance  :  this  is  desirable,  but  the 
lending  and  reference  libraries  are  disposed 
lengthwise,  with  a  lobby  between,  and  the 
plan  is  not  the  most  economical.  By  far 
the  cleverest  ink  drawings  are  those  of 
"Economy."  The  sharp  perspective  from  a 
near  point  of  view  overpowers  by  its  size, 
and  transcends  by  its  artistic  handling  the 
other  drawings.  The  author  selects  Renais- 
sance, though  more  English  in  detail  than 
foreign,  in  which  a  lofty  central  tower  of 
massive  treatment,  and  of  a  type  we  have 
seen  many  of  late,  appears.  There  is  much 
in  tlie  design  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  CoUcutt's 
work.  The  library  department  occupies  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  area,  and  the 
pierced  tower  base,  surrounded  by  a  x^rodi- 
gious  hall,  is  amazing.  Of  course,  the  sur- 
veyor and  clerk,  by  this  arrangement,  are 
assigned  the  first  floor,  in  which  a  central 
corridor,  with  steps  in  centre  of  its  length, 
gives  access  to  the  offices.  But  we  cannot 
patiently  deal  with  this  plan.  It  does  not 
take  the  shape  of  the  site,  but  forms  a 
rectangular  block,  in  which  everj^thing  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  exterior.  The  cubic 
contents  of  the  main  building  ai-e  put  down 
at  529,483ft.  cube,  summed  out  at  the  sum 
of  £15,000,  though  the  tower  is  not  included 
in  the  estimate. 

Of  the  other  designs  we  can  speak  only 
briefly.  "  Black  and  White  Triangles  "  has 
the  inner  corridor  arrangement ;  the  stairs 
and  entrance  are  placed  near  the  corner 
facing  Albert-road ;  the  surveyor  is  on 
ground  floor,  and  clerks  above.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  many  good  points  in  the 
plan  ;  good  lighting,  with  end  latrines, 
but  the  elevations  spoil  all.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, the  lofty  tower,  and  emphasize 
nothing  but  a  porter's  room  ?  "  Opus  "  has 
a  tolei-able  plan  in  some  respects,  but  the 
corridoi-s  are  not  well  lighted,  and  the  baths 
are  awkwardly  grouped.  The  libraries,  &c., 
form  the  Witton-road  wing,  with  a  centre 
entrance.  The  author  puts  his  offices  at 
262,320  cube  feet,  worked  out  at  £6,550. 
Does  the  author  seriously  mean  this? 
Elizabethan  in  design,  the  elevations  are 
certainly  official-looking,  of  red  brick  and 
stone,  materials  that  have  been  largely 
adopted  by  competitors.  "  Pidelitas  "  has 
a  confused  plan;  the  ground  appears 
covered  with  ill- studied  arrangements;  the 
elevations  are  Gothic,  educational  in  cha- 
racter, with  a  round  angle  tower  and  conical 
roof  of  singular  proportions.  We  notice 
also  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  (2)  another  Gothic 
attempt  of  an  early  type,  with  some  clever 
coloured  sketches  of  hall  and  plunge-bath, 
and  a  canted  corner  entrance ;  but  the 
offices  are  jumbled,  and  we  cannot  attempt 
to  imravel  the  plan.  "  Cross  in  Circle " 
has  an  indifferent  j^lan  of  usual  form ;  there 
is  a  lack  of  distribution  in  the  baths. 
"  Hexagon  in  Triangle  "  i_s  not  so  bad,  but 
shows  want  of  classification  in  the  depart- 
ments. "  Au  Fait "  certainly  belies  its  name 
as  regards  the  planning — for  instance,  in 
placing  the  reading  room  in  one  wing,  and 
the  lending  library  in  the  other,  and  iu 
separating  the  rate-collector  and  surveyor 


by  putting  them  at  the  two  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  building.  No  clerks'  offices 
appear,  and  further  examination  is  un- 
necessary. "  Common  Sense,"  unfinished, 
exhibits  a  labyrinthine  arrangement  of 
groined  corridors,  round  stairs,  and  areas. 
We  really  cannot  trace  out  the  separate 
offices,  or  investigate  access,  &o.  We  may 
also  mention  "  Plan  "  and  "  Forward,"  both 
exhibiting  attempts  at  plan  and  design  only 
worthy  of  tyros. 

On  the  whole,  the  Local  Board  may  con- 
sider themselves  foi'timate  in  the  design 
selected  for  adoption.  It  has  certainly  all 
the  elements  of  a  well-thought-out  plan, 
and  of  refinement  in  elevation  ;  the  entrance 
is  well  planned,  good  access  to  the  principal 
offices  is  obtained,  and  the  departments  are 
distinctively  treated.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that   the  instructions  to  competitors  pro 


factures  were  included,  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses were  called.  Evidence  showed 
clearly  the  destructive  effects  on  vegetation 
of  alkali,  copper,  and  other  works  at  Widnes, 
Runcorn,  St.  Helen's,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  injurious  effects 
were  widespread  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  more  particularly 
in  the  east  of  Lancashire.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  iu  his  evidence,  asserts  that 
vapours  may  cause  mischief  to  trees  at 
a  distance  of  6j  miles.  He  admitted  that 
very  fine  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  within 
a  mile  of  the  works,  and  that  the  effects 
were  felt  on  the  rising  ground,  and  not  in 
the  valleys,  where  trees  in  full  foliage  may 
be  seen,  while  those  of  a  similar  kind  on 
high  ground  were  quite  divested  of  leaves, 
and  destroyed.  Similar  evidence  is  ad- 
duced by    Mr.   Shaw,   landscape  gardener, 


vided  a  condition  we  strongly  recommended  '  who  describes  the  destruction  to  old  and 


not  long  ago — viz.,  that  each  design  should 
furnish  the  nett  cubical  contents  of  each 
part,  calculated  from  the  basement  floor, 
and  including  all  walls  and  roof  space,  the 
height  of  roofs  and  towers  being  stated 
separately.  Notwithstanding  the  absurd 
estimates  of  some  competitors,  the  basis  of 
a  correct  calculation  in  every  ease  is  thereby 
determined. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS 
VAPOURS. 
'T'HE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
-^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working 
and  management  of  works  and  manufac- 
tories from  which  noxious  gases  and  vapours 
are  given  off  is  now  before  us,  and  we  may 
give  here  an  outline  of  the  results  arrived 
at.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced 
by  noxious  vapours  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  injury  arising 
from  the  exhalations  of  acids  and  vapours. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  a  Select  Corn- 


young  trees  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and 
conifera;,  at  Halsnead  Park,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, caused  by  the  vapours  from  Widnes ; 
by  Sir  R.  Brooke,  who  declares  the  trees  in 
his  park  are  all  destroyed,  and  have  been 
cut  down  by  thousands,  and  that  the  hedges 
are  all  injured,  and  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  trees 
destroyed  in  the  Tyne  district.  The  crops 
have  also  suffered  from  the  vapours,  and 
the  effect  is  described  as  if  a  fire  had  passed 
over  them.  Evidence  was  also  given  of  a 
great  depreciation  of  the  value  of  farms  in 
consequence,  and  injury  to  milch  cows  and 
sheep  in  the  Tyne  district.  The  copper 
works  are  asserted  to  have  done  the  most 
damage.  The  effects  upon  health  by  the 
gases  from  alkali  works  have  been  attested 
by  medical  witnesses.  Dr.  McNicoll,  of  St. 
Helen's,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gas  acts  as  a 
depressent,  and  others  say  that  it  aggra- 
vates all  chest  affections.  Counter  evidence 
of  manufacturers  rebut  these  imputed  in- 
juries. It  is  asserted  that  the  alleged  in- 
juries to  vegetation,  &c.,  were  due  to  the 
escape  of  gas  before  the  Act  of  1863 ;  that 
the  evils  have  diminished  since  the  com- 
mencement of  inspection,  and  that  the 
letting  value  of  land  near  Widnes  has  in- 


mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 

in  1862  to  inquire  into  the  injury  resulting  [  creased  since  the  Act  of  1874.  and  that  sites 


from  noxious  vapours,  and  into  the  state 
of  the  law  thereon.  This  committee  found 
that  great  injury  was  done  to  vegetation, 
trees,  hedges,  and  agricultural  produce  by 
the  vapours  from  alkali  and  copper  works 
more  especially.  With  respect  to  copper 
works  no  recommendations  were  made,  but 
with  regard  to  alkali  works,  in  which  com- 
mon salt  is  treated  witli  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  miuiufacture  of  salt  cake  (sulphate  of 
soda),  emitting  muriatic  or  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  the  committee  thought  it  was 
quite  easy  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
without  causing  perceptible  injury.  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  1863,  and  passed  into 
law,  by  which  every  alkali  work  was  to 
secure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than  95 
per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acid  evolved  under 
certain  penalties.  We  need  not  say  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  has  been  beneficial ; 
it  has  been  remunerative  to  the  maunfao- 
turer,  and  many  improvements  are  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Act.  Di-.  Angus  Smith 
since  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  injury  to  vegetation  was  not  done  by 
muriatic  but  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
Alkali  Act  of  1874  embodied  his  suggestion, 
and  brought  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitric, 
sulphuretted,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine  gases 
under  the  definition  "  noxious  gas."  The 
Commission  that  has  just  finished  its 
labours  had  to  deal  with  the  results  of  this 
Act ;  but  from  what  we  glean  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be 
expressad,  or  as  to  whether  the  "best 
practicable  means  "  were  being  adojjted  for 
preventing  the  discharge  of  noxiovts  gases 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  inquiry  commenced 
at  Liverpool  iu  1876,  and  though  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  of  1862,  had  a  larger 


near  have  been  sold  from  £1,600  to  £4,800 
per  acre.  Numerous  other  witnesses  speak 
of  the  increased  value  of  farm  land  and 
produce,  the  former  h.aving  considerably 
increased  since  1861 ;  but  we  pass  on  to 
notice  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission. 
First,  it  is  admitted  that  vegetation  and 
property  have  suffered  greatly,  and  that 
much  of  the  damage  has  been  due  to 
sulphurous  acid  given  out  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal.  The  amount  of  injury  in- 
flicted is  considered  to  depend  upon  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  the  heights  of  the 
chimneys — the  higher  the  latter  the  farther 
the  gases  travel.  It  is  thought  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  sensible  to  smell, 
has  given  rise  to  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  is  taken  to  involve  all  the  ill 
consequences  of  more  deadly  gases.  A 
gradual  rather  than  immediate  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  a  larger  number  of  inspec- 
tors are  recommended,  who  should  have 
power  to  inspect  alkali  waste  heaps,  and  to 
call  attention  to  defects  in  the  plant  and 
machinery  of  manufactories,  such  as  cracked 
walls,  leaky  pipes,  and  furnace  walls,  in- 
sufficient water  for  condensation,  &c.  The 
Commission  endorse  the  opinion  that 
vapours  evolved  in  copper-smelting  are  as 
injurious  as  those  of  alkali  works,  and  much 
evidence  is  adduced  in  supi3ort  of  this  view. 
The  calcining  of  the  ore  and  the  smelting 
operations  are  recommended  to  be  carried 
on  in  close  furnaces,  as  in  the  Ger- 
stcnhofer  furnace,  that  used  by  Messrs. 
Vivian  at  Swansea.  Next  we  have  evidence 
respecting  coke  ovens,  and  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  heat,  smoke,  and  sulphurous 
acid  which  is  poured  out  of  the  old  "  beehive 


scope.    The  alkali  works  and  other  manu- '  oven."    Mr.  Lowthian  Bell  says  that  half 
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the  coke  ovens  in  Durham  economise  their 
heat  by  carrying  the  hoat  under  their 
boilers  by  a  large  culvert  or  Hue  botwecu 
the  ovens,  placed  back  to  liack.  Smoke  and 
heated  gases  are  discharf,'fd  into  this  fluo, 
the  great  heat  consuming  the  unburnt  par- 
ticles of  which  smoke  consists,  while  the 
sulphur  gas  is  carried  witli  the  remains  of 
smoke  into  a  high  chimney.  Tlie  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  (1)  that  all  coke  ovens 
should  be  placed  under  inspection;  (2)  that 
all  coke  ovens  erected  after  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Alkali  Ai^t  should  be 
required  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  means 
for  preventing  escapes  of  black  smoke  and 
for  diluting  sulphur  compounds;  and  (3) 
that  on  complaint  of  nuisance,  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  existing  ovens  should  be  required  to 
adopt  the  best  practicable  means  for  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  black  smoke,  etc.,  a 
period  of  three  years  being  allowed  for 
compliance  with  the  requirement.  The 
black  smoke  and  sulphurous  acid  emitted 
from  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire — as  e.ij. 
theNorthwich  salt  works — are  also  referred 
to,  and  the  injury  to  grass  mentioned. 

But  the  complaints  of  nuisance  from 
works  beyond  the  metropolis,  on  the 
Thames,  are  perhaps  even  of  greater  con- 
cern to  us.  Blackheath,  Greenwich,  and 
other  parts  are  seriously  affected  by  clusters 
of  works,  the  combined  odours  from 
which  permeate  the  houses  and  are  most 
nauseating,  and  though  it  is  said  the  smells 
are  not  injurious  to  health,  they  undoubtedly 
produce  headache  and  depression,  and  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  house  property  to  a  large 
extent.  The  report  speaks  of  the  ineffieacious- 
ness  of  the  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  which  enables  a  sanitary  authority  to 
proceed  against  nuisances  outside  their 
district,  as  the  officers  have  no  power  of 
entering  the  promises  on  which  the 
nuisance  arises.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
are  empowered  by  recent  legislation  to  con- 
trol offensive  manufactures,  and  to  make 
bye  laws.  Mineral,  acid,  and  ammonia 
manufactiu'es  are  declared  offensive ;  but 
the  report  thinks  chemical  manure  works 
require  the  appointment  of  superior  officers 
to  those  of  sanitary  authorities,  and  that 
all  such  works  should  be  required  to  adopt 
the  best  practicable  means  of  preventing 
escapes  of  offensive  vapours.  The  cement 
works  near  Northfleet  and  Greenhithe  are 
complained  of  as  a  great  nuisance,  and  Mr. 
Vulliamy's  evidence  as  to  the  last-named 
place  shows  that  the  effluvia  cause  irritation 
of  the  breathing  organs,  nausea,  &c.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  the  dense  clouds  of 
vapour  from  the  Northfleet  works  impede 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  render  it 
dangerous.  Here  is  certainly  a  matter  which 
the  late  sad  catastrophe  intensifies  in  im- 
portance, and  the  report  speaks  of  a 
memorial  from  130  London  Trinity 
pilots  and  50  steam-ship  masters  to  the 
Thames  Conservators,  alleging  various 
dangers  and  accidents  in  consequence.  In 
the  production  of  cement,  chalk  and  Med- 
way  clay  are  combined  in  proportion  of  72 
per  cent,  and  28  per  cent,  respectively. 
Water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  called 
'_'  slurry,"  after  drying,  is  burnt  with  coke 
in  kilns.  The  offensive  vapours  are  chiefly 
empyreumatic,  and  result  from  incomplete 
combustion  of  organic  matter  in  the  clay. 
Professor  Odling  says  impiovement  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  more  perfect  combustitm  of 
the  materials,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Hoffmann  kiln.  We  find  that  cement 
■works  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  dry  copper  works.  But  the 
chief  complaints  made  to  the  Commission 
from  nuisances  within  the  metropolis  are  in 
respect  of  the  potteries  at  Lambeth,  and 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  works  at  Batter- 
sea.  Seme  very  important  evidence  is 
given  of  interest  to  architects.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cauterbui-y  says  that  the  muriatic 


acid  thrown  oft  in  the  process  of  salt  glaring 
is  destructive  lo  the  stone  of  buildings, 
such  as  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  trees  of 
the  locality,  and  that  it  con-odes  plate  and 
steel,  and  injures  bookbindings.  In  con- 
tradiction to  this  statement,  Mr.  Doulton. 
of  Lambeth  potteries,  cites  Professor  Odling 
to  prove  there  is  no  injury  done  by  salt 
glazing  to  either  stone,  vegetation,  or 
health.  Attempts  to  condense  the  acid 
have  been  made  at  Messrs.  Doultou's  woi-ks 
at  St.  Helen's,  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith  is  of 
opinion  tliat  the  experiments  will  justify 
legislative  compulsion  to  condense  the  acid. 
The  Commission,  however,  h;ive  not  recom- 
mended compulsory  condensation  at  pre- 
sent, though  inspection  is  advocated. 

We  can  only  mention  further  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  manuf;icture,  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  of  opinion  should  be  placed 
under  inspection.  Gold  refining,  glass,  and 
lead  works  are  not  dealt  with.  As  regards 
the  effect  on  health  the  Commission  quotes 
Mr.  Simon,  who  rightly  argues  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  a  niiisance  to  be  in- 
jurious to  health  if  it  causes  headache  and 
depression.  Again,  some  people  get  used  to 
chemical  vapours,  others  have  sensitive 
bronchi,  and  are  affected  in  health.  The 
question  of  inspection  is  fully  discussed, 
and  the  views  of  the  Commission  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  local  inspection,  the  for- 
mation of  groups  of  districts,  and  that 
local  or  sub-inspectors  should  reside  at  the 
centres  of  manufacture,  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  inspection.  It  is  thought  that  ex- 
ceptional legislation  should  not  be  resorted 
to  until  the  failure  of  the  existing  general 
law  is  established  by  experience.  In  con- 
elusion,  we  find  in  the  suggested  amendment 
of  the  Alkali  Acts  that  the  escape  of  one 
grain  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  any  of  its 
acids  contained  in  one  cubic  foot  of  exit 
gases,  or  the  escape  of  more  than  half  agrain 
of  nitrogen  in  any  form  of  acid  contained  in 
one  cubic  foot  of  exit  gases  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  offence.  Works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arsenic,  cement,  cobalt,  dry 
copper,  wet  copper,  galvanising,  glass,  lead, 
nickel,  salt,  glazing  salt,  spelter,  tin-plate, 
and  dye  works  are  also  to  be  placed  under 
inspection,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  empowered  to  fix  a  standard  of 
escape. 

MEDIEVAL  OPUS  ALEXANDRINUM 
MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  IN  ENG- 
LAND. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  replying  in  "In- 
^-^  tei'communication,"  on  p.  174  of  the 
present  volume,  refen-ed  to  the  lack  of 
■jiformation  respecting  Opus  Alexandriiium, 
i,ud  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a  short  extract  from  a  South  Kensington 
"  Art  Handbook."  The  following  particu- 
lars may  not,  therefore,  prove  unwelcome. 

Opus  Alexandrinum — or,  as  it  is  some- 
times also  called,  Opus  Grecanicum — may 
be  described  generally  as  tesselated  marble- 
work,  laid  in  grooves  cut  in  marble  slaljs, 
which  form  a  solid  foundation  for  the  work 
and  a  border  to  the  pattern.  It  is  used  both 
for  pavements  and  for  wall  and  church 
furniture  decoration,  but  as  the  term  Opus 
Grecanicum  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
the  glass  mosaic,  which  is  not  used  for 
pavements,  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  term  Opus  Alexandrinum  to  pavements, 
and  it  is  of  them  only  we  wish  to  treat  in 
this  article.  The  forms  used  in  mediaeval 
Opus  Alexandrinum  are  mostly  geometrical, 
and  the  vai-iety  of  beautiful  colours  of  the 
valuable  stones  forming  the  tesseraa,  con- 
trasted with  the  delicate  bordering,  usually 
produce  a  most  harmonious  effect.  The 
tessei-sB  are  mostly  small  pieces  of  porphyry, 
serpentine  —  reddis'i-purple  and  green- 
coloured — with  palombino,  a  white  stone 
not  unlike  clunch,  but  much  harder,  and 
Giallo  Antico,  a  light  yellow  marble  with  an 


occasional  blush  tone.  The  materials  for 
mediaeval  work  of  this  nature  were  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  the  spoils  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  many  must  nave  been  the 
column  sawn  into  slices  by  the  mosaicist, 
in  proof  of  which  one  may  be  seen  still 
standing  with  a  slice  half  cut  off  outside  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Palermo.*  This  kind  of 
pavement  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is 
usually  cimsidered  as  closely  resembling 
that  which  was  introduced  into  Rome 
(according  to  Lampridius)  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  222-235.  That 
historian  s:xys  that  "  the  Emperor  brought 
with  him  from  Alexandria  great  quantities 
of  porphyry  and  serpentine,  wliich  he  caused 
to  be  worked  into  small  squares  and  tri- 
angles, variously  combined."  Hence  the 
name  Opus  Alexandrinum.  Pliny  had, 
however  (Book  xxxvi.,  c.  25),  long  before 
described  "  a  species  of  luosaic  for  pave- 
ments, composed  of  interlayings  of  porpliyi-y 
and  serpentine,  richer  in  colour,  and  less 
likely  to  wear  out  than  softer  mai-bles." 
These  he  calls  "  Pavimenti  Greoanici." 
But  upon  the  removal  of  the  Imperial 
capital  to  Constantinople  in  329,  the  workers 
in  mosaic  seem  to  have  migrated  thither 
with  the  court  from  Italy,  and  for  centuries 
the  Greek  workmen  became  the  special  and 
almost  exclusive  professors  of  the  art.  It 
was  they  who  originated  the  Byzantine 
glass  mosaic,  which  adorns  many  a  Christian 
temple  now  covered  over  with  Mohammedan 
whitewash,  and  covered  the  walls  of 
churches  and  baptisteries,  both  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  with  "  the  gilded  ground  and  the 
gorgeously- draped  and  swarthy- visaged 
saints,  peculiarly  Byzantine."  They  also 
re-introduced  the  art  into  Italy,  where  Opus 
Alexandrinum  formed  the  ordinary  Italian 
church-paving  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
down  to  the  13th  century.  The  Italian 
artists,  howevei',  learned  to  excel  their 
teachers,  and  have  left  us  many  exquisite 
specimens,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  those  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Maria  Tras- 
tevere,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  John  Lateran, 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  the  truly  magnificent  specimeu — per- 
haps the  finest  Italian  work  now  existing — 
in  the  nave  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
f  uori  le  Mura.  These  are  all  in  Rome,  and 
all  show  more  or  less  traces  of  Byzantine 
taste  in  their  geometrical  patterns.  Our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  study  these  fine 
Italian  works  will  find  them  splendidly 
coloured  in  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt's  work 
"  On  Mediaeval  Mosaics."  The  last  named, 
he  says,  is  probably  of  the  eighth  century, 
when  Pope  Adrian  I.,  the  great  patron  of 
mosaic  work,  remodelled  the  ancient  church 
of  Pehigius  II. ;  but  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of 
it  as  freshly  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  are  very  few  specimens  of 
this  class  of  work  in  Bughmd.  The  finest 
is  the  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  laid 
down  by  Richard  de  Ware,  the  first  abbot, 
who  received  the  confirmation  of  his  elec- 
tion direct  from  the  Pope  himself,  and 
thereby  established  the  exemption  of  the 
abbey  from  episcopal  jurisdiction — a  privi- 
lege still  maintained  by  the  deans,  his 
Protestant  successors.  To  obtain  that 
privilege  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  a 
personal  journey  to  Rome  in  the  year  1267, 
and  brought  back  with  him  both  the  mate- 
rials and  competent  Italian  artists  to  lay 
down  this  pavement,  and  also  to  execute 
the  fine  glass  mosaic  (perhaps  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  in  England)  upon  the  shrine  of 
Edmund  the  Confessor.  In  the  central 
portion  the  pattern  is  evidently  d(^signed 
from  that  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  the  border,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  elaborate,  and  when  the 
pavemeut  was  fresh  and  all  the  materials 
highly  polished,  it  must  have  presented  an 


*.SeG  a  valuable  paper  hy  Mr.   bcr.GKS.  in  teir  Giiberc 
Scott's  **  Gleauiogs  from  Westuiinster  Abbey." 
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appearance  no  way  inferior  to  its  Italian 
prototyiJe.  Its  materials  are  porphyry, 
blue  glass  mosaic  intermixed  with  the 
marbles — which  all  the  old  writers  have 
mistaken  for  lapis  lazuli — jasper,  alabaster, 
Lydian  and  serpentine'  marbles,  and  touch- 
stone, inlaid  in  Purbeck  marble,  which 
forms  the  bordering  in  place  of  the  cippo- 
lino  which  alone  was  used  in  Italy.  Un- 
fortunately English  Purbeck  has  not  proved 
so  enduring  as  cippolino,  and  hence  the 
pavement  now  presents  a  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated and  dull  appearance.  In  addition  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  six  centuries,  it  has 
also  suffered  from  the  wanton  removal  of 
thousands  of  its  tessera;,  together  with  the 
brass  inlaid  letters  which  formed  the  in- 
scription. One  half  also  of  the  eastern 
border  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  vandals 
of  Queen  Anne's  days,  when  they  put  up  a 
"  classic  altarpiece  "  originally  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  Whitehall  chapel.  The 
pavement  then  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
entire  destruction,  but  its  danger  was  per- 
ceived just  in  time  by  Harley,  the  first  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  to  whom  we  owe  its  preserva- 
tion. The  partially  destroyed  eastern  border 
has,  however,  been  faithfully  reconstructed 
in  imitation  of  the  original  work,  and  with 
equally  valuable  marbles,  by  Messrs.  Hem-y 
Poole  and  Sons,  the  present  master  masons 
to  the  abbey.  This  restoration  was  effected 
at  the  time  of  fixing  the  new  reredos  in 
1869.  So  exactly  has  the  original  workman- 
ship been  imitated,  that  it  requires  very 
close  examination  to  detect  the  juncture  of 
tlie  old  and  new  work.  The  following  fully 
detailed  description  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  harmony  of  its 
colouring. 

The  centre  of  the  pattern  is  a  circular 
slab  of  chiuded  porphyry,  2ft.  Gin.  in  dia., 
and  around  this  have  been  small  six-rayed 
stai's  (now  dilapidated  very  much)  of  lapis 
lazuli,  pea  green,  white  and  red ;  these 
were  inclosed  by  a  band  of  alabaster  bor- 
dered with  a  circle  of  red  and  green 
lozenges,  with  half  lozenges  of  the  same 
colours,  foiming  triangles.  Two  other  bands 
diverge  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
become  the  extreme  borders  of  four  small 
circles,  all  diffei'ently  ornamented  ;  that  to- 
wards the  east  has  a  I'eddish -coloured  cir- 
cular centre,  variegated  with  white  ;  that  to 
the  south  a  dark  coloured  centre,  within 
an  octagon  of  variegated  light  brovra  ;  that 
to  the  west  has  a  hexagon,  and  that  to  the 
north  a  heptagon  for  its  centre,  the  colours 
being  nearly  similar  to  those  just  described. 
Stars,  lozenges,  wedges,  squares,  &c.,  of 
different  colours  are  included  in  the  various 
borders ;  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
circles  and  the  large  diagonal  square  that 
encloses  them  present  a  similar  variety  of 
forms;  those,  however,  on  the  south  side 
ai-e  more  modern  than  the  others,  having 
undergone  the  process  of  repair. 

The  diagonal  square  is  composed  by  a 
grey-coloured  double  border,  inclosing  an 
abundance  of  devices,  formed  by  stars, 
squares,  circles,  triangles,  and  other  figures. 
One  of  the  angles  contains  upwards  of  130 
intersecting  circles,  each  formed  by  four 
elliptical  pieces,  including  a  square,  and  the 
other  angles  are  as  various  in  design  as  they 
are  in  colour.  From  the  middle  of  each  side 
of  the  diagonal,  the  three  lines  which  form 
it  branch  out  into  large  circles  surrounding 
smaller  ones,  the  several  centres  of  which 
are  large  hexagons,  all  differently  enriched, 
both  in  respect  of  colouring  and  variety  of 
figure ;  that  to  the  north-west  is  divided  by 
right  lines  into  small  lozenges  of  green, 
within  which  are  many  red  stars  and  semi- 
stars  ;  triangles  ornament  the  intersections 


the  south-east  is  composed  of  thirty  light 
brown,  green,  and  red-coloured  stars,  and 
twelve  semi- stars,  within  hexagons  and 
semi-hexagons  of  red ;  that  to  the  north- 
east is  divided  into  hexagons  and  triangles, 
the  former  inclosing  twenty-four  red  and 
green  stars,  and  six  semi-stars,  and  the 
latter  composed  of  twelve  lesser  triangles, 
red,  green,  and  brown,  with  a  lozenge 
centre.  Each  of  the  principal  hexagons  is 
surrounded  by  a  circidar  border  of  diversi- 
fied pattern  and  materials,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  between  the  outer  circles  and 
the  great  square  (which  incloses  all  the 
parts  hitherto  named)  are  occupied  by  stars 
and  chequered  work,  variously  coloured  aud 
disposed.  The  outer  border  is  formed  by 
four  large  parallelograms,  whose  boundary 
lines  run  into  extensive  circles,  inclosing 
other  circles,  the  centres  and  surrounding 
ornaments  of  which  display  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  colours,  and  devices.  All  the 
parallelograms  likewise  are  very  much 
diversified  in  design  and  colouring,  and  the 
serpentine  wavings  of  every  guilloche  exhi- 
bit a  similar  richness. 

A  curious  account  of  this  pavement  is 
given  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection, 
written  about  the  year  1450,  by  a  monk  of 
Westminster  (Cotton.  Claud.,  A.  viii.),  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  some  occult 
fashion,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
understand,  the  design  was  intended  to  re- 
present the  duration  of  the  world — a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  thus  stated  in  a 
Latin  inscription,  formed  of  brass  Saxon 
capital  letters  inlaid  in  the  Purbeck  marble 
bordering ; — 

"  Si  loctor  poaita  prndenter  cancta  revolvat. 

Hie  finem  primum  raobilis  inveniet. 

Sepes  trina  canes  et  equoa  hominesqae  supra  addas 

Cervos  et  corvos,  aquilas  immania  cete 

Mundum  quodque  sequens.  pereuntia  triplicat  annos 

Sphericns  aKchEtipum,  glohus  hie  MoNsTrAt 

[macrocosum 
Xri  millenO.  bis  centeno  cluodKno 
Cum  sexagcNO,  suhditctis  quatuor  anno 
Tertiiis  Henricus^  Rex  Urbs,  Odericus,  et  Abbas, 
Hos  compegere  iiorpMreos  lapidEs."' 

Of  this  inscription  only  eleven  letters 
(here  indicated  by  capitals)  now  remain, 
and  the  matrices  of  others  (indicated  by 
italics)  can  be  more  or  less  perfectly  traced 
in  the  Purbeck  stone,  but  all  the  rest  have 
long  ago  perished.  The  following  interpre- 
tation of  it  we  translate  also  from  the  MS. 
as  a  curious  example  of  what  passed  for 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  learned  of 
the  15th  centm-y  ; — 

"  If  the  reader  will  dispose  himself  diligently  to 
consider  these  things,  he  will  discover  the  end  of  the 
primum  mobile  (i  e.,  the  universe).  Thus  the  three- 
fold hedge  represents  three  years,  for  three  years  is 
the  time  a  dry  hedge  is  constructed  to  endure  ;  a  dog 
endures  for  three  times  that  space— that  is.  for  nine 
years  ;  a  horse  endures  thrice  the  lifetime  of  a  dog 
— that  is,  twenty-seven  years  ;  a  man  endures  thrice 
the  lifetime  of  a  horse — that  is,  eighty  and-one 
years  ;  deer  endure  thrice  the  lifetime  of  men — that 
is,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years  ;  ravens  en- 
dure thrice  the  lifetime  of  deer — that  is,  stven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  years  ;  eagles  endure  thrice 
the  lifetime  of  ravens — that  is,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ;  the  duration  of  a 
great  whale  is  to  thrice  that  of  an  eagle  —that  is,  to 
six  thousand  five  hundred  aud  sixty-one  years  ;  the 
world  endures  thrice  the  lifetime  of  a  great  whale — 
that  is,  to  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years." 

That  such  science  should  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  expressed  in  front  of  the 
most  sacred  part  of  Westminster  Abbey 
may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  this  genera- 
tion. Abbot  Ware,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
construction  of  the  pavement,  was  buried 
beneath  it,  on  the  north  side,  and  his  stone 
coffin  was  seen  there  in  the  year  1866. 

There  are  two  other  mediaival  examples 
of  Opus  Alexandrinum  in  England,  which 
we  can  only  briefly  notice,  and  it  is  remark- 


positions  in  front  of   the  shrines   of  old 
English  saints  in  our  two  great  cathedrals 
of  Westminster  and  Canterbury.     That  of 
Westminster  is  behind  the  high  altar,  in 
front  of  the  still  existing  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  that  of  Canterbury  is 
also  behind  the  high  altar,  in  front  of  the 
demolished    shrine    of     Thomas-ii-Becket. 
That  in  Westminster  is  laid   in   Purbeck 
marble,  probably  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
The  pattern  consists   of  large   and  small 
circles,  with  stars  composed  of  small  trian- 
gular pieces  of  various  colours.    The  work 
can,  however,  hardly  be  called  regular  Opus 
Alexaudrinum,  like  that   described   above, 
where  the  Purbeck  marble  is  jointed  to  the 
centres  of  the  circles  it  encloses.     In  this 
example  a  small  pattern  is  cut  in  square 
slabs  of   Purbeck,   which   could  easUy  be 
prepared  in  advance  and  would  requii'e  little 
skill  to  lay  down,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
circles  is  more  like  a  diaper  than  the  other 
pattern.     In  all  probability  this  pavement 
is  the  work  of  a  native  workman  trying  to 
imitate  Abbot  Ware's  pavement,  but  doing 
it  in  his  own  way.     This  pavement  is  now 
in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter   have   covered   it   with    boards    to 
ensure  its  preservation.     A  small  portion — ■ 
which  is   nearly  perfect — is,  however,  left 
uncovered,  which  will   enable   our  readers 
who  can  visit  the  abbey  to  inspect  it  for 
themselves.   The  Opus  Alexandriuum  pave- 
ment  at   Canterbury   is   of   a    geometrical 
pattern,     enclosed     in     a     square     placed 
diamond-wise,  like  the  central  part  of  the 
great  Westminster  pattern,  which  it  some 
what  resembles.  It  is  composed  of  materials 
which   have  been  evidently  brought  from 
abroad,  but  have  been  put  together  by  an 
English  workman,  who  inserted  thin  lines 
of  brass  around  some  of  the  forms.     Black 
marble  is  also  used,  as  well  as  the  Purbeck, 
as  a  matrix  and  bordering.   It  is  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  circular  stones,  ornamented 
with  fantastic   devices,  which  are  said  to 
represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.     These 
three  examples  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  work 
all    belong    to    the     same    age,    that    of 
Henry  III.,  which  was  a  period,  resembling 
the  present,  of  great  architectural  revival ; 
but  the  style   seems  never  to  have  taken 
permanent   root    in    this    country,   owing, 
perhaps,  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
supplies   of  the  various  coloured  precious 
marbles  of  Italy,  but  none  the  less  to  the 
evident  want  of  skiU  of  our  native  work- 
men, both  in  design  and  execution,  shown  in 
the  great  falling  off  of  the  last  two  examples 
from  the  splendid  work  executed  at  West- 
minster by  Odericus,   the   artist-workman 
whom  Abbot  Ware  brought  with  him  from 
Italy.     And  herein  those  who  run  may  read 
a  valuable  lesson  to  the  workmen  of  our 
present  day.  W.  H.  R. 


around  each  of  which  is  a  hexagon  formed   able  that  they  each  occupy  corresponding 
by  green-coloured  triangles ;  that  to   the      .  ^e  copy  this  inscription  direct  from  the  MS.  itself. 

south-west    includes    seven    red    and    green  1  Camden  himself  gave   a   somewhat  inaccurate  transcript 

I  every  succeeding  1 

of  hexagons  inclosing  other  stars ;  that  to  '  of  their  o 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SOME  KINDS  OF 

TIMBER. 
SELECTION  is  unnecessary  here.  A 
^  general  review  would  be  too  discursive, 
nor  is  it  strictly  within  the  carpenter's  part 
of  the  timber  question.  England,  at  an 
early  time,  was  profusely  covered  by  forests. 
They  remained  so  close  to  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  that  wild  animals  found 
shelter  in  adjacent  coverts.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  a  third  of  the  country 
was  woodland,  and  we  have  Evelyn's  state- 
ment that  •'  the  whole  kingdom  was  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  all  sorts  of  timber, 
especially  oaks,  until  the  27th  Henry  VIII." 
But  the  native  varieties  were  few.  Julius 
CKsar  wrote  that  "  every  kind  found  in  Gaul 
was  also  present  in  Britain,  except  the  beech 
and  the  silver  fir."  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns, 
in  a  treatise  issued  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
motuig  Christian  Knowledge,  says  plainly 
"  that  by  far  too  much  importance  is 
attached  to  this  passage.     Cjesar  penetrated 
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but  a  very  little  way  into  Britain,  stayed 
there  but  a  short  time,  and  rarely  ventured 
to  any  threat  distance  from  the  camp — conse- 
quently he  saw  very  little  of  the  country." 
After  comparing  several  classical  autho- 
rities Mr.  Johns  continues  :  "  The  tree  which 
we  call  beech  was  undoubtedly  the  fagus  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  chesnut  castauea. 
Nor  will  there  be  any  ditliculty  in  discover- 
ing the  propriety  of  grafting  the  beech  on 
the  chesnut  (noticed  by  "Virgil),  the  oily 
though  smaller  nut  of  the  former  being 
considered  by  the  ancients  much  more 
valuable  than  the  farinaceous  nut  of  the 
latter."  This  taste  cannot  be  termed  exclu- 
sively antii)ue,  for  Captain  Head  relates  that 
when  an  EuLrlish  company  had  been  formed 
to  supply  Buenos  Ayres  with  butter  the 
projectors  were  discomfited  at  the  eleventh 
li()ur  by  the  infinite  preference  for  oil !  The 
beech  is  widely  located.  It  takes  the 
southei'n  slopes  of  Swiss  mountains,  leaving 
the  north  to  the  silver  fir.  King  Louis 
Philippe  had  a  private  estate  in  Nornxandy 
whose  beeches  surpassed  all  others  in 
France.  It  is  the  national  tree  of  Denmark 
— superlative  at  Elsinore.  On  the  Scotch 
coast,  opposite  the  kingdom  of  the  Royal 
Dane,  some  fine  ai'cnues  adorn  the  Earl  of 
Haddington's  seat  at  Prestonkirk,  near 
Dunbar.  In  England  the  older  writers 
regard  it  as  an  aboriginal,  and  Mathews 
calls  it  at  once  the  Hercules  and  Adonis  of 
our  sylva.  The  beech  does  not  mis  freely 
with  other  species,  but  on  suitable  soils  the 
woods  are  extensive  and  luxuriant.  In 
Buckinghamshire,  a  county  once  far  richer 
in  timber  than  at  present,  there  remains, 
on  the  chalky  tracts  southward  of  the 
Ohilterns,  some  splendid  vestiges.  The 
county  takes  its  name,  in  fact,  from  the 
ancient  predominance  of  the  tree.  Few 
spots  are  better  known  than  Burnham 
Beeches.  Berkshu-e  has  its  Purley  Beeches. 
Knockholt  Beeches  are  a  landmark  in  Kent. 
Fagus  Sijlvatica,  common  beech,  is  from 

160ft.  to  lUOft.  high,  attains  its  maximum  in 
80  years,  and  endures  a  century  and  a  half. 
I  Many  instances  of  extreme  age  are  recorded, 
1  and  the  degree  of  senile  deformity  some- 
times presented  is  a  convincing  attestation ; 
but  in  other  cases,  exaggeration  is  more 
than  suspected.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot 
varies  from  6.51b.  green  to  431b.  dry.  Or  as 
Mr.  Lastell  states :  "  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  seasoned  wood  varies  from  700  to 
720,  and  averages  about  70.5."  Should  the 
critical  reader  look  for  a  decimal  point,  he 
is  respectfully  referred  to  the  printer  of 
the  work,  but  no  doubt  the  dry  wood  swims 
about  three-tenths  out  of  water.  The 
resistance  to  compression  and  to  extension 
in  the  direction  of  the  length,  is  equal  to 
oak;  but  not  so  to  a  cross-strain.  The 
colour  is  whitish  brown,  with  faint  septal 
markings,  and  the  annual  rings  are  some- 
what darker  on  one  edge  than  the  other. 
No  taste  nor  odour  is  perceptible.  The 
hardness  is  considerable,  the  texture  uni- 
form ;  the  wood  may  be  cut  into  thin  plates, 
bears  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  wr-ought  with 
moderate  labour.  Beech  is  durable,  if 
constantly  wet,  and  answers  well  for  piles 
so  circumstanced  ;  but  is  otherwise  perish- 
able, and  therefore  unfit  for  structural 
purposes,  though  fairly  in  demand  for  many 
.'thers.  It  is  suitable  for  coach-panels, 
chairs,  furniture,  machinery,  implements, 
turnery,  and  carving.  Until  superseded  by 
millboard,  it  was  so  generally  employed  for 
the  covers  of  books  as  to  constitute  their 
etymon.  Sword-scabbards  were  also  among 
the  applications.  No  wood,  green  or  dry, 
saving  perhaps  the  birch  or  hornbeam,  is 
80  much  esteemed  for  fuel,  but  when  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  others  give  a  higher 
weight-for-weight  result.  The  facility  with 
which  branches  that  come  into  accidental 
contact  unite  and  grow  together  (a  habit 
termed  knotting)  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
beech.    An  example  in  West  Hey  Wood, 


near  Stamford,  is  figured  in  Loudon's 
•'  Arboretum." 

The  Castanea  Visca,  the  eatable,  sweet, 
or  Spanish  Chesnut  (for  Selby  adopts  that 
alternative  orthography),  was  included 
among  the  beeches  by  early  botanists, 
though  now  made  a  separate  genus.  The  tree 
is  a  native  of  Sardis,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Lydia.  We  call  it  Sjyanish  because  the  best 
fruit  is  imported  from  Spain,  and  Bweet,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  horse  -  chesnut, 
which  is  bitter.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  hero  during  the  RiMuan 
occupation,  and  is  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
beech,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Girald 
Barry)  in  the  12th  century.  It  rises  with 
a  straight  trunk,  and  attains  a  height  of  00 
or  soft,  in  50  or  tiO  years,  but  from  that 
time  the  timber  ceases  to  improve.  It 
begins  evea  earlier  to  deteriorate  at  the 
heart,  though  the  tree  m.ay  live  for  centuries 
with  all  the  outward  signs  of  f  ruitfulness 
and  vigour.  The  Gastagno  de  cento  cnvalli 
on  Mount  Etna  (in  the  same  latitude  as 
Spain  and  Asia  Minor)  was,  perhaps,  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world.  It  had  sepai-ated, 
however,  into  several  trunks  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  when  measuring  200ft. 
in  circumference !  The  chesnut  grows 
abundantly  in  Italy  and  the  southern 
parts  of  France ;  but,  in  more  northern 
situations,  the  fruit  does  not  attain 
perfection,  and  the  germinative  power 
fails  to  equal  that  of  hardier  trees.  On  this 
account  Daiues  Barrington  decides  it  to  be 
of  foreign  origin,  and  the  fact  is  certainly 
against  the  extreme  prevalence  in  old  times 
to  which  jiretensions  have  been  set  up.  As 
a  cultivated  tree  it  is  admittedly  of  long- 
standing. At  Betchworth,  Surrey — though 
the  name  sounds  more  cognate  to  the  beech 
— is  an  avenue  of  chesnuts.  At  Croft 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  is  another ;  and  in- 
dividual trees,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, have  acquired  celebrity  for  size  and 
age.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  sap  as- 
similates with  the  heartwood  and  the  gene- 
ral rate  of  growth,  cause  the  timber  to 
reach  its  highest  quality  and  durability  in 
forty  years.  The  annual  rings  are  naturally 
wide,  and  the  severance  of  the  pores  leaves 
deep  puncturations  ;  but  medullary  rays  or 
silver  grain  are  quite  imperceptible.  These 
characteristics  and  the  colour — that  may  be 
termed  chocolate  of  varying  intensity — 
constitute  the  features  by  which  the  mate- 
rial must  be  identified  in  sita.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  know  that  by  cutting  a  thin  slice  ofi 
the  end  of  a  timber  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  silver  grain  may  be  ascertained ;  or 
that  the  question  may  be  settled  by  com- 
parison of  weights,  when  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns an  ancient  roof  that  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. In  order  to  exercise  the  judgment, 
it  is  desirable  that  a  panel  of  oak  and  a 
panel  of  chesnut,  the  same  size,  should 
be  prepared.  Each  should  be  enclosed  in 
a  frame  to  conceal  the  edges,  and  the 
weights  rendered  equal.  When  able  to  dis- 
criminate unerringly  between  such  panels, 
the  expert  would  be  qualified  for  the  ex- 
amination of  fixed  material;  whereas,  of 
those  who  inspected  the  roof  at  Eltham, 
some  reported  it  to  be  one  wood  and  some 
another  !  But,  if  any  single  circumstance 
can  be  deemed  remarkable  and  misleading, 
it  is  this.  Tredgold  (and  every  carpenter 
justly  holds  that  name  in  honotu-),  having 
compared  the  qualities  of  beech  and  ches- 
nut by  taking  oak  as  a  standard,  with  a 
fixed  value  of  100,  states  the  result  to  be 
for — 

Beech.  Chesntit. 

Strength    103         ...  68 

Stiffness     77         ...  54 

Toughness 138         ...  8.5 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  a  verdict  so  condem- 
natory, he  allows  the  assertion  to  remain  in 
his  book,  that  "  chesnut  is  useful  for  the 
same  purposes  as  oak."    He  had,  however, 


been  early  drawn  into  the  sc'nism,  and  at 
one  time  thought  it  might  have  endured 
the  convulsive  strains  of  Westminster  Hall ! 
The  proper  application  of  home-grown 
wood  is  i-liiefly  for  posts,  hoops,  and  wine 
staves.  The  French  use  it  for  shingles,  and 
the  Italians  their  own  superior  wood  for 
furniture.  Many  experimentalists  have 
weighed  chesnut,  but  with  more  than  com- 
mon diversity  of  result,  and  fixing  nothing 
— save  that  a  cubic  foot  rarely  weighs  less 
than  331b.,  nor  more  than  541b. !  It  burno 
well,  and  makes  excellent  charcoal. 

The  Oak,  although  vested  with  superior 
grandeur  on  the  confines  of  the  Adriatic, 
has  undisputed  sovereignty  in  our  domestic 
groves,  and  few  names  are  so  intimately 
associated  with  old  English  localities. 
Oakham,  the  capital  of  Rutlandshire,  Oak- 
hampton,  the  disfranchised  borough  on  the 
river  Oke,  in  Devon,  and  many  similar 
examples,  connect  the  sylvan  monarch  with. 
the  earliest  pages  of  history.  Even  whore, 
as  at  gome  spots  in  Northumberland,  it  no 
longer  rises,  because  of  changed  conditions, 
huge  trunks  are  found  in  the  alluvial  earth, 
attesting  ancient  occupation  of  the  soil,  and 
a  development  rarely  observed  elsewhere. 
Spelt  in  various  ways,  the  sound  was  doubt- 
less alee  in  Saxon  talk.  An  early  writer- 
Turner — says,  with  the  caution  of  a  die- 
tarian :  "  Oke,  whose  fruite  we  call  an 
acorn,  or  an  eykorne  (that  is,  the  corne  or 
fruite  of  an  eike),  are  harde  of  digestion, 
and  norishe  very  much,  but  they  make  raw 
humores.  Wherefore  we  forbid  the  use  of 
them  for  meates."  Discarded  as  an  element 
of  human  sustentation,  acorns  have  been 
consigned  to  the  support  of  hogs ;  and 
woods  were  valued  in  '■  Domesday  Book  " 
according  to  the  number  of  hogs  they  would 
fatten.  The  word  quercus  is  by  some 
derived  from  the  Greek  choiros,  a  pig  ;  but 
others  regard  it  as  a  Celtic  compound  of 
qiier,  beautiful,  and  cucz,  tree.  The  family 
is  so  numerous  that  Loudon  says  :  "  The 
varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be 
selected  from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree 
are  without  end."  These  varieties  seem  to 
be  gathered  into  two  main  classes — 1.  Bobur, 
equivalent  to  strength  ;  and,  2,  SessiUjlora, 
implying  the  seated  position  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit.  Robur  is  called  peduncled,  from. 
the  long  stalks  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne ; 
also  the  female,  and  (from  its  bark)  the 
idhite  oak.  Sessiliflora  has  several  sub- 
names.  Loudon  observes :  "  The  name  of 
chesnut  oak  is  given  to  this  species  because 
the  wood  is  supposed  by  some  to  resemble 
that  of  the  sweet  chesnut,  as  do  the  leaves 
in  a  slight  degree  of  some  of  the  varieties." 
The  French  names  imply  the  male  oak,  the 
red  oak,  and  the  hard  oak.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  and  the  original  stock  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  (transplanted  from  Ver- 
sailles, but  now  very  generally  changed) 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples.  It  grows 
more  freely,  lives  in  poorer  soils,  and  does 
not  rend  so  easily  as  Robur.  The  division, 
however,  is  modern,  and,  except  for  botani- 
cal objects,  requires  no  particular  attention. 
The  two  kinds  have  doubtless  had  joint 
possession  of  this  country,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  from  the  remotest  times,  and  the 
defects  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  are 
more  probably  due  to  colonial  or  foreign 
substitutes  than  to  fairly-treated  English 
wood. 

The  timber  attains  greater  perfection  in 
size  and  quality  on  loamy  than  on  other 
lands,  and  the  slow  produce  of  dry  and  open 
situations  is  better  proof  against  decay  than 
the  softer  and  more  rapidly-grown  wood  of 
moist  and  sheltered  valleys.  In  the  south 
of  England  a  ground  oak  will  acquire  a 
diameter  of  6in.  in  fifteen  years,  but  the 
time  necessary  in  the  Scotch  highlands 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  tree 
measured  by  Tredgold  was  17iu.  diameter 
when    sixty-five   years    old ;    but    one    at 
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Wimbusli,  Esses,  showed  an  increase  of  an 
inch  and  a-half  only  in  thirteen  years.  At 
Holt  Forest,  Hampshire,  one  was  girt  in 
1759,  when  (at  7ft.  from  the  ground)  it  had 
a  circumference  of  34ft. — a  measure  that 
twenty  years  later  had  not  increased  iAn. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Bath  Society  calcu- 
lated that  a  circumference  of  47ft.  must 
indicate  an  age  of  1,.500  years.  Upon  such 
data  it  is  only  safe  to  say  that  an  increased 
diameter  of  jiu.  per  annum  may  be  the 
average  accretion  during  the  first  centui-y  ; 
but  from  an  early  date  the  yearly  layers 
become  gradually  thinner.  The  oak  some- 
times takes  a  compai-atively  tall  form. 
"The  duke's  walking  stick,"  at  Welbeck, 
was  111ft.  high,  with  70ft.  of  clear  trunk, 
but  normally  it  is  rather  spreading  than 
lofty.  The  Three-shire  Oak,  near  Worksop, 
was  so  situated,  and  so  broad,  as  to  drip 
over  an  area  of  777  square  yards,  in  the 
three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.  A  neighbouring  example  mea- 
sured 180ft.  across  from  extremity  to 
extremity  of  the  opposite  branches. 

A  detached  tree  in  Langley  Wood,  by  the 
New  Forest,  threw  its  arms  40ft.  each  way ; 
and,  although  the  stem  was  but  20ft.  long, 
it  was  6ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
sound.  The  head  was  so  full  of  knees  and 
crooks,  then  highly  valued  in  ship-building, 
that  to  preserve  them  from  injury  the  tree 
■was  not  felled  in  the  usual  way,  but  taken 
down  piecemeal  by  careful  dissection.  It 
showed  more  than  300  rings,  and  contained 
32  loads  of  hewn  timber.  The  trunk  of  the 
Gelonos  oak.  near  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire (felled  ISIO),  was  only  10ft.  long,  but 
95ft.  in  diameter.  In  its  midst  was  a  stone 
6in.  thick,  yet  the  enclosing  wood  bore  no 
mark  of  decay.  The  stripping  and  felling 
occupied  five  men  twenty  days.  It  had  gone 
on  improving  throughout  its  existence, 
though  the  rings,  when  carefully  counted, 
exceeded  400.  By  sale  and  resale  the  price 
reached  £675,  and  the  bark  alone,  estimated 
at  6  tons,  brought  £200.  The  Squitch-bank 
Oak  in  Bagot  Park,  Staffordshire,  was  43ft. 
round  the  base.  It  was  61ft.  high,  and 
contained  1,012  cubic  feet.  Under  the 
shelter  of  Fairlop  Oak,  in  Hainault 
Forest,  Essex,  in  the  last  century,  Daniel 
Day  used  to  assemble  his  friends,  on  the 
first  Friday  in  July,  to  dine  on  beans  and 
bacon  :  so  that  bean-feasts  have  a  pedigree. 
The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1820,  and  part 
of  it  was  used  for  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  of  St.  Pancras  Church.  Those  objects 
present  not  only  fine  specimens  of  the  wood, 
but  memorials  of  a  sylvan  patriarch,  whose 
term  of  vegetation  reached  probably  1,000 
years  I  {To  be  continuel.) 


NOTES  FROM  LEAMINGTON. 

LEAMINGTON,  though  a  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  town,  seldom  contributes  any- 
thing to  the  chronicle  of  architectural  events. 
Of  buildings  there  is  plenty  ;  witness  the  acres 
of  bestuccoed  villas,  but  of  architecture  very 
little.  Yet  there  are,  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion, one  or  two  buildings,  a  description  of 
which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  First, 
from  its  scale  and  unusual  features  comes  the 
parish  church  of  New  Milverton,  a  large  and 
steadily  extending  suburb  on  the  west  or  War- 
wick side  of  Leamington.  This  church,  a  per- 
spective view  of  which  was  given  in  the  Bttild- 
iNa  News  of  Sept.  11th,  1874,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  but  the 
actual  building  differs  from  the  sketch  in  many 
important  respects.  For  instance,  the  double 
transepts  favourably  noticed  have  given  way  to 
the  usual  single  arrangement,  their  roofs  being 
zinc-covered,  and  of  the  low  pitch  generally 
found  with  Late  Decorated  architecture.  The 
north  transept  is  externally  under  one  roof  with 
the  organ  chamber,  which  opens  into  it  and 
nto  the  chancel  by  an  arch  corresponding  in 
height  and  size  with  the  side  windows  of  the 
chancel.  These  windows,  whose  sills  are  many 
feet  above  the  floor  line,  are  of  four  lights,  sur- 
mounted by  well-designed  tracery,  and,  with 


the  buttress  space,  occupy  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  walls.  In  the  sketch  transoms 
are  shown,  but  these  are  only  found  in  the 
great  east  and  west  windows.  The  east  window 
is  very  lofty,  and  presents  the  unusual 
arrangement  of  six  lights  below  and  five 
above  the  transom  ;  the  light  of  double  width 
having  been  expressly  designed  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  caused  by  the  attempt  to  cramp 
a  "Crucifixion"  or  an  "  Ascension  "  into  the 
centre  light,  or  the  still  worse  effect  of  muUions 
cutting  through  the  arms  of  the  body  on  the 
cross.  In  the  sketch  the  roofs  of  chancel  and 
nave  form  one  continuous  line,  but  in  reality 
the  chancel  roof  is  externally  some  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  nave — a  most  uncommon 
feature — and  a  stone  coping  surmounted  by 
a  bell-gable  marks  the  division  of  the  parts. 
Both  roofs  are  covered  with  pale  red  tiles ; 
those  of  the  aisles  are  almost  flat,  and  are 
covered  with  zinc.  The  aisle  windows,  of  three 
lights,  have  reticulated  tracery,  the  pattern  of 
those  on  the  north  differing  from  those  oppo- 
site, and  this  is  the  case  with  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  are  also  of  three  lights,  but 
smaller  than  those  below.  The  tower,  which 
will  rise  to  about  150ft.  in  height  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  will  form  a  noble  feature  in 
the  landscape ;  at  present  it  is  level  with  the 
springing  of  the  nave  roof,  about  50ft.  On 
entering  the  church,  one  is  struck  by  the  ele- 
gant, if  somewhat  bold,  effect  due  to  the  entire 
absence  of  capitals,  all  the  arch  mouldings 
dying  away  into  the  jambs  or  being  continued 
to  the  bases.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  with  a 
low  and  narrow  archway  for  entrance  at  the 
western  end  of  each  side,  the  fifth  bay  east- 
ward being  formed  by  the  lofty  arch  opening 
into  the  transept.  The  piers,  which  have  no 
bases,  are,  with  the  aisle  walls,  to  T)e  panelled 
in  oak  up  to  about  the  height  of  5ft.  The 
chancel  is  of  equal  width  with  the  nave,  and  has 
a  beautiful  roof,  groined  in  wood,  with  some 
really  good  foUage  carving  in  the  bosses.  The 
external  ridge  is  about  73ft.  from  the  floor.  On 
either  side  the  reredos  space  in  the  east  wall 
are  two  small  doors,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
altar  screens  of  many  Perpendicular  churches  ; 
one  is  blank,  the  other  leads  by  some  steps  to 
a  passage  skilfully  contrived  between  the 
eastern  buttresses,  a  capital  cupboard  for 
"Turk's  heads,"  &c.  The  roofs  of  transepts 
and  aisles  are  also  groined  ;  that  of  the  nave  is 
a  boarded  barrel  vault  with  a  deep  cove  above 
the  wall  plate  and  iron  ties,  and  is  certainly 
far  from  beautiful.  All  the  roofs  are  painted 
in  light  colours,  and  this,  with  the  plastered 
walls,  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  clear  glass 
windows,  gives  the  interior  a  painfully 
blank  look,  which  will  no  doubt  be  reme- 
died ere  long  by  the  insertion  of  painted 
windows  and  decoration  of  the  roofs.  A  spacious 
vestry  opens  into  the  transept,  and  is  connected 
with  a  commodious  pariah  room.  The  new 
vicarage,  also  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in 
the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style,  stands  in  an 
extensive  garden  abutting  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church.  The  materials  of  both  church  and 
house  are  a  small  red  brick,  of  good  colour, 
with  Bath  stone  for  dressings,  piers,  &e.  The 
architect's  designs  are  being  thoroughly  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Smith,  builder,  of  Milvertown. 

Another  building  just  approaching  comple- 
tion is  the  campanile  of  the  E.  C.  church.  The 
church  itself,  a  massive  building  with  early 
French  Gothic  features,  was  built  about  15 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Clutton.  The 
bell  tower  just  erected,  and  about  to  be  fur. 
nis  jed  with  a  peal  of  six  bells  is  connected  with 
the  south  aisle  by  a  porch  about  15ft.  long.  It 
is  of  five  stages,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  1.50ft. 
The  first  stage,  with  its  deeply  moulded  door- 
way, forms  a  vestibule ;  the  second  and  third 
are  quite  plain,  pierced  by  mere  slits  in  the 
brickwork,  one  in  each  face ;  the  fourth  stage 
has  a  blank  arcade  of  two  arches  corresponding 
with  the  two  single-light  windows  in  the  belfry 
above.  These  windows  have  Mr.  Euskin's 
favourite  bold  shutters,  three  lead-covered 
slides  to  each.  The  tower  is  capped  by  a 
pyramidal  roof,  36ft.  high,  covered  with  lead, 
and  is  finished  with  a  lofty  iron  cross  of  simple 
design.  The  isolated  position  of  the  tower, 
and  its  slightly  projecting  buttresses,  make  it 
look  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  really  is,  and 
give  it  the  true  campanile  character.  The 
materials  are  a  local  red  brick  and  Bath  stone 


There  was  lately  opened  in  the  new  district  of 
South  Leamington  the  nave  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's Church,  built  from  tlie  designs  of  a  local 
architect,  Mr.  John  Cundall.  The  style  is  an 
adaptation  of  Early  English  to  red  brick  and 
Bath  stone.  The  nave  is  about  sixty  feet  high 
and  of  six  bays,  the  westernmost  being  slightly 
narrower  than  the  rest.  The  piers,  alternately 
round  and  octagonal,  are  of  a  hard  blue-grey 
stone,  with  moulded  caps — bases  of  Bath  stone. 
The  clerestory  has  three  lancets  to  each  bay, 
the  middle  light  longer  than  the  others,  and  it 
is  from  these  and  the  four  lofty  lancets  in  the 
west  front  that  light  is  chiefly  obtauied,  the 
aisle  windows  being  very  narrow  lancets  un- 
splayed.  The  chancel  arch,  fifty  feet  high,  is 
at  present  walled  up,  but  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  complete 
the  chancel,  with  its  semi-octagonal  apse,  and 
the  tower  and  spire  which  will  rise  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  which  the  organ  will  be  placed.  The  chief 
entrances  are  at  the  western  ends  of  the  aisles; 
the  north  porch  abutting  on  the  road  being- 
specially  handsome,  and  having  a  figure  of  the 
patron  saint  in  an  elegant  niche  above  the 
doorway.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these 
porches  which  might  be  oftener  adopted  with 
advantage — viz.,  the  doors  are  not  set  in  the 
aisle  walls,  which  thus  form  a  curtain  arch 
within. 

Leamington  is  now  a  corporate  town,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  long  rest  content  with 
the  wretched  quarters  in  which,  under  the  dig- 
nified title  of  town  hall,  all  magisterial  business 
of  the  place  has  for  so  many  years  been  trans- 
acted. As  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  bank, 
Leamington  can  boast  not  a  single  secular 
public  building  worth  notice  for  its  archi- 
tecture. S. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  AT 
CEOYDON. 

ABOUT  five-and-thirty  members  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited 
Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
Steam  Clock  Factory  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Bland,  and  the  Croydon  waterworks,  sewage- 
extracting  machinery,  and  sewage  farm. 

At  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland's  the  whole  of 
the  operations  incident  to  clock-making  were 
seen  in  progress,  and  were  explained  by  Mr. 
James  Bland.  The  various  contrivances  for 
securing  perfect  accuracy  of  fitting — such  as 
the  concurrent  planing  of  two  surfaces  to  a  true 
level,  the  drilling  of  holes  at  several  angles  at 
the  same  time,  the  automatic  cutting  of  cog- 
wheel teeth  in  discs  of  brass  by  a  steel  point 
revolving  18,000  times  a  minute,  the  polishing 
and  rendering  true  of  the  interstices  between 
the  cogs  by  an  emery  wheel,  and  many  other 
processes  of  equal  ingenuity  were  witnessed 
with  much  interest.  Upon  entering  the  works 
the  three-leg  gravity  escapement  pendulum, 
destined  foe  the  clock  on  the  chief  tower  of 
Manchester  New  Town  Hall,  was  seen  in  course 
of  being  finished,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  was 
hung  the  model  of  its  immense  faces.  Upon 
the  upper  floors  were  seen,  amongst  many 
others,  a  great  number  of  interchangeable 
works  for  post-office  clocks,  Messrs.  Gillett  and 
Bland  having  the  contract  for  supplying  the 
Department's  offices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  "  Tell-tale  clocks,"  in  which  the 
projecting  points  on  a  toothed  wheel  must  be 
pushed  down  at  the  exact  quarter  of  an  hour, 
were  also  seen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
register  the  vigilance  or  somnolence  of  watch- 
men was  practically  illustrated.  Another 
department  in  these  works  of  growing  import- 
ance is  that  of  bell-founding  and  carillon  con- 
struction. The  metal  used  is  an  alloy  of  4  of 
copper  to  1  of  tin— Mr.  Bland,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries, stating  that  it  had  never  been  their 
good  fortune  when  breaking  up  worn-out  bells 
to  find  any  trace  of  silver,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  thrown  in  in  days  of  yore.  Inci- 
dentally he  corrected  the  statement  that  the 
firm  recently  cast  a  peal  of  28  silver  bells  for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  as  a  fact  the  new 
bells  for  Eaton  Hall  were  only  of  the  best 
quality  of  bell-metal,  and  would  cost  ^5,000, 
not  .£30,000.  The  metal  when  broken  was 
mixed  and  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace — 
the  fire  not  being  allowed  to  touch  the  material. 
When  molten  it  was  run  into  sand  moulds 
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beneath  the  floor,  containinfjacoreandaeover, 
both  built  up  of  loam  and  sand.  Between  these 
the  metal  raa  as  a  kind  of  jacket,  the  head 
being  separately  moulded  and  added  subse- 
quently. After  these  explanations,  delivered 
in  the  foundry  in  front  of  the  great 
furnace,  the  visitors  witnessed  the  castin"; 
of  a  bell  of  lOcwt.,  to  be  huns  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Maidenhead,  and  of  a  smaller  one — a 
colonial  order.  The  plug  being  removed  from 
the  furnace,  the  vividly  orange-coloured  semi- 
fluid mass  slowly  crept  like  so  much  fiery 
treacle  down  a  trough,  and  with  some  hissing 
and  crackling  disappeared  in  hollows  in  the 
sand  which  covered  the  floor,  the  scum  being 
kept  back  by  a  miin  armed  with  a  kind  of  hoe. 
Within  a  minute  the  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of 
molten  metal  had  sunk  into  the  moulds,  and 
the  visitors  were  glad  to  emerge  into  the  yard 
outside,  where  were  hung  a  number  of  large 
bells  about  to  bo  sent  off,  including  a  series  of 
half  a  dozen  hemispherical  bells  intended  for 
use  in  cemetery  chapels  and  other  buildings 
■where  there  is  not  room  to  hang  the  ordinary 
forms ;  these  have  a  tone  relatively  deeper  than 
bells-proper  of  equal  weight,  but  cannot  be 
heard  at  so  great  a  distance.  In  an  upper 
room  were  seen  carillon  machines,  in  which  the 
lifting  and  discharging  apparatus  are  kept 
quite  distinct,  so  that  tliere  is  not  the  hesita- 
tion noticeable  during  the  raising  of  the  larger 
bells  in  the  old  chiming  apparatus,  and  the 
machinery  can  easily  be  worked  by  hand  from 
a  piano-board  below.  We  understand  that  the 
firm  employs  about  1,400  hands,  including 
fitters.  At  the  close  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Bernhays, 
vice-president  of  the  society,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland  for 
permitting  the  visit,  and  for  the  interesting 
explanations  afforded. 

The  members  then  proceeded,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Balwin  Latham,  C.E.,  to  the 
water-works  in  Surrey-street.  The  works  are 
©othic  in  style,  huilt  of  white  brickwork,  and 
were  built  from  Mr.  Latham's  designs  in  1807 ; 
adjoining  is  an  annexe  of  similar  character, 
oontaining  the  engine ;  this  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ,£5,700,  including  fittings,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  surveyor  to 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  was  opened  a 
year  since.  The  works  are  supplied  from  a 
well  sunk  to  a  total  depth  of  214ft.,  from  which 
a  volume  of  2,800,000  gallons  of  water  is  with- 
drawn every  24  hours  to  supply  a  population  of 
about  53,000  persons.  Mr.  Latham  explained 
a  series  of  tracings  of  the  variations  in  the  rain- 
fall, pumping,  sub-soil  water  level,  and  fever- 
rates  in  the  town  for  many  years  past,  and 
showed  how  intimately  these  are  interconnected. 
In  the  worts  Mr.  Davey,  of  Leeds,  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  compound  differential 
pumping-engine  in  use  here,  explained  its 
characteristics— the  principal  one  being  the 
differential  valve  gear,  which  necessitates  a 
nniform  stroke,  varying  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  length 
of  the  pauses  between  each  stroke.  This  was 
exemplified  by  experiment. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Grey- 
hound Hotel  to  dine  together  at  Mr.  Latham's 
invitation.  The  afternoon  was  spent  with  a 
visit  to  the  sewage  farm  at  Beddington,  where 
the  system  of  alternate  irrigation  of  the  various 
parts,  and  of  cropping  with  rye  grass  and  man- 
gold-wurtzel,  was  explained. 


The  Town  Council  of  D-irlington  have  appointed 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Sunderland,  borough  sur- 
veyor, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hudson  Keah,  resigned, 
at  a  salary  of  .£350  per  year. 

An  or.itory  was  opened  on  Sunday  at  St.  Marie's 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield.  It 
forms  an  upper  chapel,  octangular  in  form,  and  is 
10ft.  above  the  chapel  floor-level  in  the  eastern  aisle 
of  the  south  transept.  Two  of  the  wicdowa  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles. 
Beneath  a  brattioed  iron  canopy  is  a  white  marble 
Btatae,  sculptured  in  Rome,  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
The  new  oratory  is  like  the  church.  Late  Decorated 
in  style,  and  is  externally  marked  by  a  spire  of  lead, 
'  sarmonnted  by  a  gilded  figure  of  the  Archangel 
Oabriel  bearing  the  lily.  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son 
are  the  architects  ;  the  builder  was  Mr.  John  Pear 
son,  of  Hanover- street ;  Mr.  Karp,  of  London,  has 
executed  the  stone  and  wood  carving ;  and  Sir. 
SonltoD,  of  Cheltenham,  the  marble  work  of  the 
altar. 


THE  BUILDING  TKADE  AND  BRISTOL 
OPEKATIVE  CONFERENCE. 

THIS  week  the  eleventh  annual  conference 
of  the  trades-unions  of  the  country  was 
commenced  in  Bristol.  The  proceedings  were 
attended  by  about  140  delegates,  representing 
(12.'J,925  members  belonging  to  21  trade,s'  coun- 
cils and  'Xi  alliliated  trade  societies.  The  con- 
gress began  on  Monday. 

Sir.  Bailey,  the  chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee,  presided  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  proceedings  till  the  chairman  for  the 
week  should  be  elected.  He  gave  an  opening 
address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  advantage 
of  trades- unionism ;  and  then  went  on  to 
remark  that,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  press 
was  against  them,  and  they  had  sustained  serious 
defeats  in  Manahester,  Northumberland,  Lon- 
don, and  other  places,  still  they  were  not  utterly 
crushed  or  demoralised.  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones  was 
then  elected  president  for  the  week,  and,  after 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  an  irregular  dis- 
cussion respecting  one  or  two  members'  creden- 
tials, Mr.  H.  Broadhurst  read  the  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  committee,  which  at  the  outset 
congratulated  the  congress  on  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  during  the  last  year  with  the 
"  Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries  Bill." 
Though  no  actual  legislative  action  had  been 
obtained  yet  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  matter,  and  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change  in  reference  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  "  Factory  and  Workshop  Act," 
which  would  come  into  force  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  the  committee  felt  confident  that 
great  advantages  to  the  people  would  result 
from  its  operations.  Several  other  bills  before 
Parliament  were  also  commented  on,  and  the 
report  in  concluding  spoke  of  the  general 
depression  of  trade,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  amongst  other  nations,  and  then  went  on  to 
say:— 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  close  of  two 
remarkable  disputes  in  the  building  trade — the 
masons  of  London  and  the  joiners  of  Manchester.  In 
both  cases  the  men  were  supported  by  powerful 
unions,  with  large  accumulated  funds  and  great 
resources  in  the  power  of  levying  for  extra  support. 
We  regret  to  say  that  in  both  cases  the  men  failed 
to  establish  their  demands.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  many  ways. 

Although  the  building  trades  in  Manchester  and 
London  were  in  a  prosperous  state  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute,  yet,  under  the  power  of  the 
strike  clauses  now  inserted  in  all  contracts,  the  em- 
ployers are  enabled  to  postpone  the  completiou  of 
the  works  till  an  indefinite  period. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  first  business  of  any 
consequence  was  the  President's  address,  a  very 
lengthy  one,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  review  of 
trades  -  unionism.  Touching  on  the  dispute 
that  had  ended  so  unsuccessfully  to  the  build- 
ing operatives  in  London  and  Manchester,  he 
said  though  the  result  was  to  be  regretted,  yet 
in  all  fairness  and  honour  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  fetter  the  employers  or  deprive  them 
of  the  freedom  workmen  claimed  for  themselves, 
even  though  they  (the  masters)  had  recourse  to 
the  unpatriotic  line  of  action  of  importing 
foreigners  to  work  for  them.  The  result  of  the 
strike  he  attributed  to  the  London  market 
being  flooded  with  labour  from  Liverpool  and 
Scotland.  A  somewhat  warm  discussion  took 
place  on  this  opinion  of  the  president,  and 

hile  some  members  held  a  different  view, 
others  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  operative 
failure.  One  or  two  north-countrymen  said 
their  workmen  had  been  similarly  hindered  by 
Englishmen  from  the  south  coming  to  a  district 
in  which  a  dispute  was  pending.  The  Presi- 
dent concluded  his  address  by  saying  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  and  written 
derogatory  to  trades-unions,  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  there  were  indications  of  a  revival  in  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing reports  of  an  uninteresting  character. 


An  old  brass,  long  missing  from  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Savoy,  has  been  recovered.  It  bears  the  inscription 
— "  Hie  jacet  Gavan  Dalkglas,  natione  Scotus,  Dun- 
kellensis  Prresul,  patria  sua  cxul.  Anno  Xti,  1522." 
(Uere  lies  Gavan  Dalkgl.as  (Douglas),  by  birth  a 
Scot,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  an  exile  from  his  native 
land.)  To  preserve  it  from  further  dishonour  the 
Rev.  H.  White,  the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  has  had 
it  embedded  in  a  large  block  of  black  marble  on  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  over  the  place  where  the  bishop 
was  interred. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sheffield  Fever  Hospital. — A  committee 
of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  have  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  conferred  with  Mr.  Swann, 
the  architect  selected  by  competition  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  fever  hospital,  with  respect 
to  the  large  variance  between  the  amount  of  the 
tenders  received  and  the  condition  in  the  com- 
petition for  pliins  that  the  cost  should  not  ex- 
ceed JBIIO  per  bed,  or  a  total  of  je7,04O.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  enhanced  cost  is  owing  to 
alterations  made  in  the  plans  by  Captain 
Galton,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
thiit  the  building  should  be  a  foot  wider  than 
was  first  intended.  The  cost  was  thus  increased 
by  i;i,150,  but  Mr.  Swann  suggested  modifica- 
tions and  omissions  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  by  ii627,  and  also  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  increased  expenditure  he  was  willing  to 
accept  a  commission  on  the  whole  of  the  works 
at  a  rate  of  JE4  10s.  per  cent.,  in  lieu  of  the 
customary  ^5. 

Leek  Feveb  Hospital. — The  improvement 
commissioners  of  Leek  have  had  yet  another 
discussion  concerning  the  plans  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  fever  hospital.  Four 
selected  plans  were  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  and  that  body  advised  that  the 
plan  marked  "  Esperance  "  was  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital,  and  that  the  one 
marked  "  Cave  Pestem  "  was  the  next  in  merit 
(thus  setting  aside  the  board's  choice  of  "  Epi- 
demiology" for  first  premium).  Letters  were 
also  read  from  competing  architects,  complain- 
ing in  strong  terms  that  the  whole  of  the  17 
plans  received  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  No  one  was  willing 
to  move  0.  resolution  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  central  authority  with  regard  to  the 
allotment  of  premiums,  but  eventually  Mr. 
Morton  broke  the  silence  by  moving  that  the 
plan  marked  "  Epidemiology "  be  adopted ; 
this  was  seconded,  but  as  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  unlikely 
after  what  had  occurred  to  give  its  sanction  to 
such  a  selection,  the  matter  was  adjourned  for  a 
fortnight. 

Teuko.— In  response  to  the  advertisement 
issued  by  the  Truro  Town  Council  for  plana 
for  a  corn  exchange  to  be  erected  over  the 
river  at  the  back  of  the  fish  market,  three 
designs  with  plans  were  sent  in,  .and  these  were 
exhibited  in  the  Councd  Chamber  last  week, 
one  having  the  signature  "  Cornwall  "  being 
recommended  by  the  committee  as  the  best  of 
the  three.  The  only  doubt  was  whether  the 
design  could  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated 
price— viz.,  ^£1,600.  The  architect  stated  that 
he  had  consulted  a  highly  respectable  builder, 
who  considered  that  the  design  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  mentioned,  but  there  was  no 
undertaking  to  that  effect.  The  design  coming 
next  in  favour  was  one  marked,  "  Let  Truro 
Flourish,"  but  no  private  letter  accompanied  it, 
and  the  name  of  the  architect  was  unknown. 
The  price  for  carrying  out  one  design — viz., 
£2,100— put  it  at  once  out  of  the  competition, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  merits.  This  was 
a  design  by  Mr.  F.  Ashwell,  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Henderson,  C.E.  The  plan  with 
the  signature  "  Cornwall "  turned  out  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Treveil.  with  whom  the 
town  clerk  has  been  instructed  to  communi- 
cate, to  ascertain  definitely  whether  the  design 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  sum  named.  In  the 
mean  time  the  plans  are  open  for  public 
inspection. 

The  new  Congregational  chapel  in  Sneytl  Park, 
Bristol,  known  as  Christ  Church,  was  opened  yes- 
terday (Thursday).  The  building  is  ISth-century 
Gothic  in  style,  cruciform  in  plan,  anil  is  built  of 
local  sandstone,  with  Bath  stone  for  tracery  and 
moulded  work.  It  seats  300  persons.  Mr.  Stuart 
Colman  is  the  architect ;  Mcs-srs.  Cowhn  and  Son 
took  the  building  contract ;  the  sub-contract  for 
carpentry  being  'sub-let  to  Messrs.  Harding  and 
Vowles.  We  published  illustrations  of  exterior  and 
interior,  and  the  plan,  on  January  12,  1877. 

Rochester  Grammar  School,  situate  near  the  pre- 
cincts, is  now  undergoing  exteHsive  alterations  and 
additions  in  order  to  provide  further  accommodation. 
A  wine  is  being  added  to  the  pr-'sent  building,  and 
cla«-r°oom9  are  to  be  built.  The  whole  of  the  work 
is  being  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  builder  of 
Rochester,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
the  architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF    JERDSALEM. 

We  publish  to-day  a  restoration  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  from  a  dra 
ing  by  Mr.  Ferguss»n,  sent  by  him  to  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A 
greatly  reduced  copy  of  the  same  drawing 
formed  the  frontispiece  of  his  work  on  the 
"  Temples  of  the  Jews,"  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  there  the  data  on  which  the  restor. 
atiou  is  based  are  set  forth  in  detail,  accompanied 
by  sections  and  elevations  to  scale,  with  the 
illustrations  and  quotations  necessary  to  render 
its  various  parts  intelligible.  The  great  difficulty 
of  a  restoration  of  this  celebrated  Temple  is 
that  the  Jews  aimed  at  producing  a  building 
■which  should  be  100  cubits  (150ft.)  in  length, 
100  cubits  in  breadth,  and  100  in  height,  with- 
out being  a  cube,  and  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  accomplished  this,  no 
restoration  can  be  accepted  that  does  not  take 
these  dimensions  into  account.  But  more  than 
this,  both  the  "Book  of  Chronicles"  and  Jose- 
phus  distinctly  assert  that  some  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Temple  attained  the  unusual  height,  in 
those  days,  of  120  cubits,  and  this  is  stated 
■with  so  much  circumstantial  detail  by  the 
latter  authority,  tliat  it  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. A  facade,  the  height  of  which  is  equal 
to  its  width,  or  a  little  in  excess  of  it,  may  be 
of  very  pleasing  proportions,  but  when  added 
to  a  building  the  whole  length  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  fa9ade,  was  only  100  cubits,  it  pro- 
duces a  disproportion  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  could  ever  have  been  pleasing  as  an 
architectural  design.  In  like  manner  all  the 
architectural  details  used  in  this  restoration 
are  copied  from  examples  which  are  contempo- 
rary with  Herod's  Temple,  or  at  least  nearly  so. 
The  two  pinnacles  of  the  fni;ade,  for  instance, 
are  adapted  from  the  monoliths  now  known  as 
the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zacharias,  exactly 
opposite  the  Temple  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  certainly  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Temple.  The  pillars  of  the  facade  are  copied 
from  those  of  a  small  copy  of  the  Jewish  Teuiple, 
at  Siah,  in  the  Houran,  which  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  age.  The  vaults  under  the  Aksah, 
■which  were  part  of  the  substructure  of  the 
Temple,  and  Herod's  own  burying  place,  now 
known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  other 
sepulchres  around  Jerusalem,  have  all  afforded 
liints  for  the  details  employed.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  points  out  in  the  work  above  referred 
to,  ■we  now  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  what 
the  style  of  architecture  was  which  was  prac- 
tised in  Syria  between  the  age  of  Pompey  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  the 
details  of  that  style  are  the  only  ones  that  are, 
or  can  be,  employed  in  any  attempt  to  restore 
the  Temple  of  Herod.  They  certainly  are  not 
such  as  modern  taste  can  approve  of,  nor  such 
as  previous  attempts  at  restoration  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  adopted  in  any  design  which  purports  to 
represent  the  Temple  as  it  was  in  its  days  of 
greatest  magnificence. 


ST.  Michael's  ch-oech,  nobthampton.| 
The  design  for  St.  Michael's  Church,  North- 
ampton, of  which  we  give  a  plan  and  external 
view,  was  one  of  those  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Burden  and  Baker,  of  14,  York  Chambers, 
Adelphi,  in  a  recent  limited  competition  ;  the 
other  was  illustrated  in  our  impression  of  May 
31st  last. 
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The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  drawing  in 
this  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  The 
front  wall  to  ground-floor  story  is  faced  with 
Kitton  stone,  the  upper  stories  are  faced  with 
tbin  red  Surry  bricks,  and  the  gabls  walls  are 
covered  with  rough  plastering.  The  window 
frames  throughout  are  of  red  deal  with  oak 
mouldings,  the  upper  windows  being  built  out 
as  bays  to  obtain  a  side  light  at  the  end  of  the 
desks.  The  roof  is  covered  with  strawberry- 
coloured  tiles  from  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lewis,  of  Broseley.  Mr.  Isaac  Barradaile,  of 
Leicester,  is  the  architect. 

DESIGN    FOE    CLOISTER,  R.I.B.A.  MEDAL 
DBAVyiNQ. 

Among  our  illustrations  to-day  we  reproduce  a 
selection  of  details  illustrating  the  design  for  a 
cloister  by  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  silver  medal  of  merit  in  the  recent 
competition  for  the  Grissell  medal  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Two  competi- 
tors only  submitted  designs,  and  these  were  of 
almost  equal  merit,  so  that  the  council  deter- 
mined to  award  a  second  medal,  and  this  was 
given  to  Mr.  Brooks.  The  conditions  were  for 
a  thirteenth  century  groined  cloister,  with  a 
canted  corner  to  accommodate  a  doorway,  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  other  portions  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  The  walls  were  to  be  of  stone,  and 
the  details  of  construction  were  to  be  fully 
shown. 

KBMNAL    ■WOOD,   CHISLEHURST. 

This  house  is  a  new  residence  recently  erected 
for  A.  Jackson,  Esq.,  at  Chislehurst.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from  tlie 
S.E.  point  of  the  building.  The  plan  of  ground- 
floor  explains  itself,  having  the  usual  accommo- 
dation for  a  country  house.  The  main  feature 
of  this  is  a  large  hall  or  billiard-room,  with  a 
panelled  dado,  7ft.  high,  and  from  which  lead 
the  reception  and  principal  rooms.  Beside 
the  entrance  porch  is  a  small  private  oratory 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  panelled  dado 
and  open-ribbed  roof.  The  chamber  floor  con- 
tains twelve  bed  and  dressing  i-ooms,  bath- 
room, linen  store,  &c.  Adjoining  at  right 
angles,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  forecourt,  are 
the  stables,  coach-house,  grooms'  rooms,  fuel 
stores,  &c.  The  building  is  executed  with  red 
brick  facings.  Box-ground  stone,  the  portion 
above  the  first  floor  being  weather  tiled,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Mr.  Blake, 
of  Gravesend,  has  carried  out  the  works  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  Mr.  Bevan  being  the 
clerk  of  works. 


A    MEDIEVAL    ARCHITECT'S 
COMMISSION. 

FOR    BUILDING     HELMINGHAM     TO^WEE    18    FEE. 
3    HEN.    7. 

THOMAS  ALDRYCH  shall  with  Godd's 
grace  shall  make  at  the  westende  of  the 
Che-che  of  Helmyngham  a  sufficient  newe 
stepyll  of  Ixfole  of  heyghthe  after  the  brede 
wydnesse  and  thicknesse  of  the  stepyll  of 
Framesden  with  a  black  wall  wroughte  of  Plynt 
and  as  many  tables  as  the  stepyll  of  Framesden 
halfth  so  that  yt  be  made  after  the  Facion  of 
the  stepyll  of  Branston  the  west  dore  the 
lowere  west  wyndowes  and  with  a  plae  on  eche 
side  of  the  said  wyndow  for  to  sette  in  an 
ymage  and  with  all  the  other  wyndows  and 
boteracies  of  the  said  stepyll  so  that  the  verge 
of  the  stepyll  of  Helmington  be  mayd  in  the 
north  syde  provydyng  allwey  that  the  sd 
stepyll  shall  be  fynyshyd  and  endyth  wythynd 
the  tenner  of  x  years  next  comyng  and  there 
shall  be  payd  to  him  for  every  pole  of  the 
recole  workyng  of  heyghthe  of  the  same  stepyll 
xs.  of  lawfiill  money  to  be  payd  at  every  jorney 
as  he  workyth  aftyr  the  fote." — Tanner  MS., 
138-87.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

Remarkable    Sepulchral   Slab  at  Cae- 
LATTON. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  Archa3ological  Society, 
Mr.  R.   S.    Ferguson    contributed    an  account 
of  sepulchral  slabs  in  a  farm-house  at  Carlatton. 
Carlatton  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  as  an 
extra-parochial  place ;  it,  however,  had  formerly 
a  church  whose  site  is  well  known,  and  though  no 
remains  appear  above  ground,  yet  the  soil  is  so 
full  of  stones  as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  desist 
from  any  attempts  to  plough  it.      The   farm 
belongs  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Routledge  is 
the  tenant.   The   farm-house  is  covered   with 
rough-cast,  a  portion  of  which  decaying  off  dis- 
closed the  slab,  which  is   built  into  the  wall  in 
the  back  garden,  the  lower  edge  being  on  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Its  dimensions  are  Gft.2in. 
by  2ft.  Sin.  at  the  top,  and  2ft.  2in.  at  the 
bottom.     A  cross   is    carved   upon   it,  on   the 
dexter  side  of  which  are  a  chalice  and  book, 
and  on  the  sinister  a  sword  and  sword-belt.     A 
much   obliterated   inscription   runs  round  the 
slab,  apparently — "  Hic  jacet  Henricus  de 
Newton  qui   fuit  Vicaeius  de  Caelaton. 
Okate  pro  anima  ejus."     Henry  Newton  was 
presented  to  Carlatton  by  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Lanercost,  1320.  'The  cross,  sword,  and 
sword-belt  are  so  exactly  similar  to  the  cross, 
sword,  and  sword-belt  on  a  sepulchral  slab  at 
Great  Salkeld    (figured  in  Tyson's    "Cumber- 
land"), as  to  induce  one  to  believe  they  came 
from  the  same  chisel— -a  conjecture  which  re- 
ceives additional  probability   from  both  places 
being  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden  and  easily  acces- 
sible from  one  another.  The  unusual  combinatioQ 
of  the  chalice,  the  book,  and  the  sword  with  belt 
attached  (which  last  is  in  itself  unusual)  make 
this  slab,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferguson  knows,  unique 
in  England.   The  chalice  and  book  do  not  often 
occur  together,  and  where  they  do  the  examples 
are  generally  in  the  county  of  Durham,  with 
one  at  Great  Salkeld.     The  chalice  is  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  book  is 
often  considered  to  mean  a  deacon,  though  Dr. 
Charlton,  often  finding  it  in  connection  with 
other  emblems  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
seems  to  have    doubted    this.     On    a  slab   at 
Newbiggen,  Northumberland,  the  book  occurs 
in   connection  with  the  sword,   and  Boutell's 
suggestion  is  that  the  stone  was  intended  to 
commemorate  two   persons.     There  is  a  stone 
at    Bala    Sala,  Isle    of    Man,  to  an  abbot    of 
that  place,  which    has    a   sword  and  a  cross ; 
Grove  considers  this  to  denote  that  the  abbot 
had  temporal  authority.     Mr.  Ferguson,  how- 
ever, has  found  no  instance  of  the  chalice  and 
sword  being  combined.     Two  theories  may  be 
formed  concerning  this  remarkable   slab:  (1) 
that  it  commemorates  two  persons,  an  ecclesi- 
astic   and    a    warrior,  perhaps    brothers — the 
unusual  breadth  of  the  slab  lends  itself  to  this 
theory ;  (2)  that  it   commeaiorates  an  ecclesi- 
astical personage,  who  exercised  some  military 
or  civil  authority,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how   such   a  slab   has  been  entirely  chiselled 
away  by  masons.     Another  slab,  with  chalice 
and  book  and  cross,  forms  the  lintel  of  a  door 
in  the  farm-yard. 

Eochester. — The  demolition  of  the  Bridge 
Chamber  at  Rochester-bridge,  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  preparatory  to  the  erection, 
by  the  bridge  wardens,  near  the  same  site,  of  a 
commodious  new  Bridge  Chamber,  has  led  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  All  Souls,  the  existence  of  which 
was  well  known  to  antiquarians,  although  what 
remained  of  the  ancient  edifice  was  entirely 
hidden  by  the  surrounding  buildings — a  portion 
of  the  chapel  being,  until  very  recently,  used 
as  a  dwelling-house.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
of  the  chapel,  up  to  what  was  once  the  roof, 
are  now  visible,  together  with  portions  of  the 
oak  beams,  and  the  piscina  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  main  entrance,  through  the  portico  which 
still  stands,  is  in  a  very  perfect  state,  while  the 
stone  mouldings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
portions  of  the  pointed  arches  may  still  be 
traced.  The  chapel  of  All  Souls  was  founded 
by  Sir  John  de  Cobham,  who,  with  Sir  Robert 
KnoUes,  was  the  founder  of  the  ancient  bridge 
over  the  Medway  at  Rochester,  taken  down 
about  22  years  ago.  The  chapel  was  finished 
immediately  after  the  bridge  in  1397.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  restore  the  ancient 
chapel. 


pf%'i 


The  Building  Rews.  Sep  I3-.  1575 
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CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE. 

THE  obelisk  was  safely  Bwiinjj  and  erected 
yesterday  afternoon.  Durinfj  the  past 
;hree  months  the  work  of  constructing  the 
pedestal  and  flankin^f  masses  of  granite  has 
proceeded  concurrently  with  the  raising  of  the 
obelisk  in  a  horixontal  position  by  means  of 
screw-jacks.  These  works  were  completed  on 
Saturday  last.  The  operations  commenced  two 
minutes  before  3  p.m.  yesterday — the  broad  end 
being  released,  the  huge  mass  revolved  on  its 
axis,  from  the  trunnion  in  the  centre  of  the  gir- 
der which  forms  a  jacket,  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible and  very  regular  motion.  The  descent 
was  regulated  by  men  holding  half  a  dozen 
ropes  attached  nearthe  apex  of  the  stone.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  base  was  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  pedestal,  verifying  the  correctness  of  the 
engineer's  calculations.  'I'hewrought-iron  strap 
passing  from  either  side  of  the  jacket  beneath 
the  foot  of  the  obelisk  had  not  been  removed, 
and  for  its  passage  a  groove  was  left  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  pedestal.  At  this  stage, 
when  the  strap  impinged  upon  the  pedestal,  the 
movement  of  the  monolith  seemed  arrested,  but 
wedges  and  woodwork  having  been  knocked 
aside  the  obelisk  gradually  righted,  and  at  iive 
minutes  past  l  the  running  up  of  a  Union  .Tack 
to  the  apex,  follcwed  by  loud  cheering  and  the 
blowing  of  steamboat  whistles,  indicated  the 
successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 


CONWAY. 

THE  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints. 
Conway,  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian abbey,  built  by  Llewellyn  in  1185.  In 
1283  King  Edward  L  translated  the  community 
to  Maenan,  three  miles  distant.  There  are 
Early  English  windows  remaining ;  one,  a 
triplet,  is  in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of 
Decorated  date  with  good  tracery.  The  foliage 
on  the  capitals  of  the  west  doorway  is  stiff  but 
well  cut.  The  church,  116ft.  by  .58ft.,  consists 
of  a  broad  nave  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  and 
an  arcade  on  tall  stilted  bases,  a  south  wing, 
and  aisleless  chancel,  marked  by  the  absence  of 
the  usual  Welsh  peculiarity  of  no  windows  on 
the  north  side,  upon  which  the  sacristy  abuts. 
At  each  door  is  a  holy  water  stoup.  In  the 
south  aisle  are  two  plain  arches,  forming 
sepulchral  recesses,  one  with  a  cross  on  the 
coflia  lid  and  the  other  having  a  17th-century 
effigy  of  a  lady,  neither  being  in  situ,  and  an 
ablution  drain  marking  the  site  of  an  altar  at 
the  east  end.  The  south  wing  contains  a 
similar  appurtenance.  The  rood  loft  is  very 
fine,  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  once  communi- 
cated with  a  door  on  the  south  side,  to  which 
access  must  have  been  gained  (as  at  Sopley, 
Hants)  by  a  wooden  ladder.  There  is  an  outer 
door,  now  walled  up.  The  outer  range  of  sup- 
ports has  been  removed  and  a  fragment  only  is 
preserved  in  the  chancel.  On  the  inner  side 
was  a  similar  screen.  The  central  compart- 
ment is  filled  with  open  tracery,  and  at  the 
cornice  are  a  double  row,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
plume,  and  a  fish  in  the  claws  of  a  bird,  a  lamb 
amongst  foliage  and  trellice  work.  The  old 
stall  ends  remain,  with  several  fragments  of 
poppy  heads  of  benches.  One  bears  the  initials, 
and  another  in  a  contracted  form  the  name  of 
William  Moland  ;  others  have  two  griffins  com- 
batant, a  centaur,  an  eagle  [for  Wynne  ?],  and 
the  host  in  ;.  monstrance.  On  the  south  side 
are  a  window  lighting  the  loft,  a  lower  window 
beneath  it,  and  a  shouldered  arch  over  a  door- 
way, now  blocked  up.  The  font,  of  the  loth 
century,  has  open  niches  round  a  central  pillar, 
and  stands  nobly,  being  raised  on  tall  steps. 
The  famous  Plas  Mawr,  with  its  fine  courtyard 
and  double  turrets,  is,  I  hear,  doomed  to  sale. 
The  only  other  ancient  house  remaining  has  an 
upper  story  corbelled  out  at  the  corner  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  a  rudimentary  shouldered 
arch.  In  the  street  leading  to  the  castle  is  a 
curious  window  carried  upon  double  brackets, 
with  curious  rosettes,  carvings,  the  arms  of 
man,  the  Stanley  crest,  a  bird's  jaws,  a  lamb, 
a  monster,  and  a  lion,  interspersed  with  some 
rich  flowing  tracery.  My  object  in  writing 
this  note  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  take  a  cast  of  it  before  it  is 
too  late.  Conway  is  not  remote  from  the 
influences  of  "  Puestoration." 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Builtiiug  IntcUiQCiuc. 


Doune.N.B. — St.  Modoc's  Episcopal  Church 
was  consecrated  on  Sunday  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  plans,  as  originally  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London,  the  architect, 
show  a  chancel,  nave,  north  transept,  north 
aisle,  vestry,  tower,  and  spire,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  serves  as  porch.  These  have  all  been 
erected  save  the  north  aisle  and  tower.  The 
style  chosen  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  The  church  is  built  externally  of 
Polmaise  freestone,  with  "  random  rubble," 
droved  with  ru.stic  face,  and  internally  with 
Dairsie  freestone  with  rustic  face.  The  chancel 
is  groined  throughout.  The  nave  has  a  waggon 
roof,  boarded  on  the  under  side  with  red  and 
white  pine,  and  divided  into  compartments  so 
as  to  admit  at  some  future  time  of  painted  sub- 
jects. An  organ  is  fitted  up  in  the  north 
transept.  The  east  gable  has  a  three-light 
window  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  The 
church  measures  about  75£t.  by  18ft.  The 
contractors  are,  for  mason  work,  II r.  Jones; 
and  for  joiner  work,  Mr.  M'Niven,  Doune.  A 
gener.al  view  of  the  church  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  for  June  30,  1876,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chancel  was  illustrated  on  Oct.  5, 
1877. 

Great  ITsworth. — The  new  schools  erected 
at  Great  Usworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
by  the  Great  and  Little  Usworth  School  Board, 
were  opened  on  September  5th.  The  buildings, 
which  are  designed  in  a  domestic  type  of  Gothic, 
and  built  of  stone,  comprise  mixed  and  infant 
school-rooms,  with  class-rooms,  hat  and  cloak- 
rooms, and  lavatories,  together  with  a  detached 
residence  for  the  master  and  a  large  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  school  board.  The  site  is 
IJ  acres  in  extent,  and  affords  ample  play- 
grounds, play-sheds,  &c.,  for  the  children,  and 
garden  ground  for  the  master.  Although 
nominally  for  350children  the  accommodation, 
calculated  on  the  8ft.  basis,  is  sufficient  for 
475.  A  well  has  been  sunk  on  the  site,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  obtained, 
which,  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  is  distributed 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  establishment  where 
recjuired.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Sept. 
Oswald  and  Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Forster,  of  Washington,  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  seats  and  desks  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  North  of  England  School  Furnish- 
ing Company,  Darlington. 

Hinckley.  —  New  board  schools,  in  the 
Spring  gardens,  Hinckley,  were  opened  on  the 
2nd  inst.  They  are  in  plan  triangular,  with 
class-rooms  abutting  on  to  the  yard  sides,  and  in 
mixed  and  infant  schools  departments  are  cal- 
culated  to  accommodate  545  scholars.  The 
buildings  will  cost  between  ^£6,000  and  ^67,000. 
There  are  large  enclosed  playgrounds,  laid  with 
.asphalte  and  Derbyshire  spar.  The  fronts  are 
of  pressed  red  bricks,  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  roofs  are  broken  up  by  gables  and 
chimneys,  and  covered  with  strawberry-coloured 
tiles.  There  are  open  timbered  roofs,  and 
curved  and  framed  principals.  A  bell  turret 
is  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  mixed  school. 
There  is  also  a  master's  house  adjoining,  the 
materials  .and  designs  being  in  keeping  with 
the  schools.  Messrs.  E.  J.  and  J.  Goodacre, 
Leicester,  are  the  architects,  Mr.  K.  Friend 
clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs.  T.  and  G.  Harrold, 
Hinckley,  contractors. 

Llanqunnoch.  —  The  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  of  Llangunnoch,  between  Car- 
marthen and  Llanstephan,  has  been  completed. 
For  years  past  the  church  was  in  a  most  neg- 
lected condition  ;  it  looked  like  a  barn,  with  a 
lime  and  earth  floor,  bare  rafters  and  tiles,  with 
arches  and  pillars  irregularly  formed,  and  with 
pews  only  on  one  side.  A  new  porch  has  been 
added  to  the  south  entrance,  and  freestone 
copings  and  crossings  have  been  placed  on  the 
gables.  The  walls  have  been  pointed,  one  or 
two  windows  have  been  put  in,  and  a  belfry 
erected.  Inside,  the  arches  have  been  made 
symmetrical,  the  roof  boarded,  the  walls  plas- 
tered and  finished  with  stucco,  the  floors  of 
nave  and  aisles  laid  with  pressed  tiles,  while 
the  chancel  and  Coomb  chapel  are  paved  with 
mosaic.  The  wood  work  is  of  pitch-pine, 
slightly  stained.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and 
harmonium  are  new.     A  stained  window  has 


been  placed  in  the  Coomb  chapel.  A  warm 
air  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  provided. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  George  Morgan,  of  King- 
street,  Carmarthen  ;  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  D.  Jenkins,  and  D.  and  G.  James, 
Llanstephan  for  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
respectively. 

MiDDLEsnoEOUQH.— The  new  E.  C.  Church 
of  St.  Mary  has  just  been  opened.  It  has  been 
erected  after  tlie  designs  of  Mr.  Goldie,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  lateral 
chapels  (transeptal  chapels  not  yet  built), 
priests'  sacristy,  30ft.  by  21ft.,  and  western 
transepts,  forming  a,  porch  and  a  baptistery. 
The  dimensions  are  150ft.  long  by  02ft.  wide 
across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  88ft.  across  the 
transept.  The  presbytery  (lor  four  priests)  is 
connected  with  church  and  sacristy  by  a 
corridor.  The  principal  front  to  the  street  iB 
overOdft.  in  width,  by  the  same  height  to  apex 
of  nave  gable,  which  is  lighted  by  three 
traceried  windows,  two  of  two  lights  and  one  of 
three  lights.  The  upper  part  of  the  gable  is 
enriched  by  panelling,  and  two  niches  contain- 
ing large  statues  of  angels.  The  chief  doorway 
opens  below  the  central  window,  and  is  worked 
out  in  ornamental  brickwork,  with  bands  of 
enrichments  in  terra  cotta.  On  either  side  of 
the  doorway,  on  projecting  corbels,  and  covered 
with  low  canopies,  are  statues  of  Our  Lady  and 
Child,  and  St.  Joseph.  The  two  western  tran- 
septs flank  this  great  central  gable,  and  conceal 
the  ordinary  sloping  termination  of  the  side 
aisles.  A  lofty  tower  and  spire,  of  154ft.  in 
height,  is  projected  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
fa<jade,  but  is  not  yet  built.  The  floor,  except 
the  chancel  and  the  chapels,  which  are  tiled,  is 
laid  in  wood  blocks.  Pitch-pine  open  seats  and 
confessionals  are  disposed  in  nave  and  aisles, 
the  latter  occupying  temporary  recesses  in  the 
arches  of  the  future  lateral  chapels.  Above 
the  high  .altar  is  a  large  painting  by  Cottignola, 
who  flourished  in  1528,  representing  our  Lady 
and  the  divine  Infant  seated  in  the  clouds 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels.  The  north- 
western altar  has  above  it  a  painting  of  "Our 
Lord,"  by  Westlake,  with  saints  in  adoration. 

Smethwick. — The  Smethwick  and  Harbome 
School  Board  has  just  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  new  block  of  schools  on  a  piece  of  land 
forming  the  corner  of  Balton-street  and 
Corbett-street,  situated  near  the  old  Windmill, 
Smethwick.  The  building  when  complete, 
will  accommodate  722  scholars,  and  will  have 
large  class-rooms  attached  for  boys,  girls,  in- 
fants, and  babies  respectively.  The  ventilation 
will  be  effected  by  means  of  a  series  of  shafts 
conveying  into  and  having  their  outlet  through 
the  tower  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  structure,  and  Haydon's  system 
of  heating  will  be  adopted.  A  suitable  teachers' 
residence  will  form  a  separate  block  of  the 
building.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  J. 
Hartley,  of  Birmingham,  who  will  carry  out  the 
works  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
T.  C.  and  J.  P.  Sharp,  of  Cherry-street,  Bir- 
mingham, the  architects  to  the  Board. 

Warrington. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Barnabas'  Church  was  laid  on  Saturday  by 
Lord  Winmerleigh.  When  completed  the 
church  will  consist  of  nave,  00ft.  by  30ft.; 
north  aisle,  87ft.  by  12ft. ;  south  aisle,  70ft.  by 
12ft. ;  chancel,  27ift.  by  20ft. ;  organ  chamber, 
16tt.  by  14ft. ;  vestry,  i4ft.  by  14ft.,  with  heat- 
ing chamber  under  and  a  tower  and  spire 
about  130ft.  high.  The  committee  has  at  pre- 
sent only  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  the  vestry,  accommodat- 
ing 400  people,  at  a  cost  of  £3,250,  the  intention 
being  to  enclose  the  nave  arcading  and  the 
chancel  arch  with  temporary  walls  until  addi- 
tional funds  will  allow  of  contracts  being 
entered  into  for  the  chancel  and  organ  chamber, 
for  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  last  for  the 
tower  and  spire,  the  cost  of  the  whole  building 
being  estimated  at .£7,000  (to accommodate 730). 
The  church  is  being  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  was  selected 
in  a  competition  with  three  other  architects. 
The  style  adopted  is  an  Early  type  of  Gothic, 
the  material  used  for  the  walls  being  grey 
brick  with  red  Euncorn  stone  dressings  and 
mouldings  of  red  Euabon  pressed  bricks.  In- 
ternally the  church  will  be  faced  with  brick, 
and  will  have  open  timbered  roof  of  pitch 
pine  with   seven  pairs  of   ornamental  princi- 
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pals  finishing  on  stone  caps,  witli  columns 
and  corbels  beneath.  The  roof  will  be  48att. 
high  to  the  apex  from  the  nave  floor.  The 
nave  arcading  will  have  stone  pillars  2ft.  dia- 
meter, with  stone  bases  and  caps,  and  red 
pressed  moulded  and  splayed  brick  arches  and 
label  moulds ;  over  these  arcades  are  the 
clerestory  windows  in  stone,  3  lights  in  each. 
The  west  end  will  front  Lovely-lane,  and  the 
tower  and  spire  will  be  at  the  south  angle  of 
the  west  end.  The  west  window  is  in  5  lights, 
and  has  the  head  filled  in  with  tracery.  The 
lighting  by  gas  will  be  effected  by  a  row  of 
jets  on  each  side  the  nave,  beneath  the  cleres- 
tory  windows  as  at  Chester  Cathedral.  The 
present  contract  is  let  to  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Son,  who  have  sub-let  the  masonry  to  Mr.  E. 
W.  Gittens,  of  Orford-street,  "Warrington. 

Warwick. — The  new  Middle  School  on  the 
Butts  is  completed  and  ready  for  occupation. 
It  consists  of  a  master's  house  and  school  build- 
ings to  accommodate  123  boys — viz.,  school- 
room, 50ft.  by  25ft ;  three  class-rooms,  2-lft.  by 
16ft.,  with  lavatories,  &c.,  a  covered  and  very 
large  out-door  playground.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressiags. 
The  style  is  Early  Domestic  English,  high- 
pitched  and  gabled  roofs,  covered  with  Kuabon 
tiles.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Candall,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Thos.  Mills,  both  of  Leamington. 
The  Grammar  School,  on  the  Myton  or  Old 
Warwick-road,  is  also  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  being 
roofed  in,  most  of  the  floors  laid,  and  the  plas- 
tering well  in  hand.  The  buildings  are  planned 
to  afford  educational  accommodation  for  from 
250  to  300  boys,  with  cooking  accommodation 
for  half  these  numbers,  and  lodging  for  70  or 
80  boarders.  The  head-master's  house  forms  the 
western  wing,  and  a  chapel  with  200  seats,  now 
in  course  of  erection,  will  form  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  group.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ings is  that  of  a  mixed  Late  Tudor.  The 
materials  are  also  bricks,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, witli  more  elaljoration  of  ornament  than 
in  the  Middle  School,  as  befitting  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  collegiate  institution.  The  tiles 
used  are  those  of  Edwards,  of  Euabon.  The 
grounds,  about  fourteen  acres,  are  the  gift  of 
the  trustees  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s  Charity. 
The  buildings  wUl  be  completed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.  The  architect  is  also  Mr. 
Cundall,  and  the  builder  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Milvertou. 
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Measr.i.  Giles  and  Brookhouse,  architects,  of 
Derby,  inform  us  that  the  extras  on  the  three  new 
board  schools  at  Belper,  opened  last  week,  amounted 
to  less  tbau  .£U0,  and  not  ^£1,725,  as  stated  in  our 
last  issue.     Our  authority  was  a  Sheffield  jourual. 

A  hydrophatic  establishment  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  Hencotes-road.  Hexham,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Newcouibe,  of  Newoastle-on-Tyue.  It  stands 
in  grounds  of  18  acres,  and  is  planned  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  inmates.  Messrs.  N. and  E.  Reid, 
of  Newcastle,  are  the  contractors. 

Th3  new  watering-place  of  Skegness, near  Boston' 
Lincolnshire,  is  about  to  be  sewered  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr,  David  Balfour,  C-E.,of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  engineer  to  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  of  Siiilsby. 

A  new  Welsh  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  on  Monday  week  at  Penygrocs,  near  Carnar- 
von. The  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  XlilOO,  by  Messrs.  PritcbarJ,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Kichard  Davies,  architect,  Bangor.  The 
style  adopted  is  Classic.  There  is  accommodatiou 
for  300.  The  seats  and  other  woodwork  are  of  pitch 
pine. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  tunnelling  of  the  Gothard 
Railway  is  now  completed — 11,200  metres  out  of  a 
total  estimated  length  of  14,900. 

Works  of  water  supply  are  about  to  be  carried  out 

at  Dawley,  Salop,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Slack,  C.E. 

Mr.   Mansergh,  C  E.,  has  been  instructed  by  the 

Corporation  of  Durham  to  report  on   the  possible 

sources  of  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  city. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  borings  for  water  at  Bootle  (temporarily 
suspended  at  lOOltt.)  to  a  further  depth  of  300tt., 
and  the  co:itractors— Messrs.  Mathtr  and  Piatt— 
have  been  authorised  to  proceed  with  the  operations. 
The  South  Shields  Town  Council  on  Wednesday 
week  resolved  to  promote  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament a  bill  giving,  besides  greater  urban  powers 
to  the  authority,  full  powers  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  hall,  public  buildings,  and  offices,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  ^630,000,  and  the  purchase  of  a  paople's 
park,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ,£20,000. 


AN  ACT  OF  VANDALISM. 
Sib, — The  walls  and  guard  towers  of  Nevi- 
castle-on-Tyne  were  formerly  the  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  an  old  autho- 
rity asserts  that  few  towns  in  Europe  posseasfd 
such  ramparts.  Not  many  years  ago — indeed, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
— these  walls  and  towers  existed  to  a  large  cl- 
ient in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  spirit  which  actuated  the  people 
of  York,  and  which  compelled  the  authorities 
to  preserve  intact  the  walls  and  gates  of  that 
city,  did  not  prevail  here,  and  one  after  the 
other  the  old  gates  and  towers  of  this  town 
have  been  swept  away  for  trivial  reasons,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  walls,  until  now  little 
remains  of  what  was  formerly  the  chief  glory 
of  the  town.  The  Town  Council  recently  de- 
termined upon  the  erection  of  a  free  library, 
and  upon  a  portion  of  the  site  selected  stands 
the  Carliol  Tower,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
old  towers  remaining.  There  is  ample  room 
for  both  the  free  library  and  the  tower.  Mr. 
Oliver,  an  ex-town  councillor  and  an  architect 
of  repute,  who  originally  suggested  the  site, 
prepared  plans  at  his  own  expense  to  show 
how  the  necessary  building  could  be  arranged 
without  interfering  %vith  the  tower  ;  but  for  the 
sole  apparent  reason  of  obtaining  a  straight 
line  of  frontage  the  borough  engineer  proposes 
to  demolish  this  most  interesting  feature. 

It  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon  that, 
whereas  in  York  everything  appertaining  to 
the  part  which  possesses  any  intrinsic  interest 
is  most  religiously  preserved,  in  Newcastle, 
only  eighty  miles  further  north,  vandalism  is 
rampant. 

I  suppose  the  only  explanation  is  this,  that 
York  is  a  city  of  resident  families,  who  are 
consequently  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  history,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
its  memorials  of  the  past.  In  Newcastle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  population  is  composed 
largely  of  people  coming  from  a  distance  and 
abroad,  who  know  nothing  of  and  care  less  for 
the  history  of  the  town,  their  one  thought 
being,  "  make  haste  to  be  rich." 

As  in  former  cases,  I  trust  you  will  lend  your 
powerful  aid  against  the  perpetration  of  this 
fresh  act  of  vandalism. — I  am,  &c., 

NOVOOASTEIAN. 
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THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildins  News. 
SiK, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  in  your  last  impres- 
sion, stating  that  the  design  for  the  new  church 
of  the  "  Oratory,"  chosen  for  execution,  is  that 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  also 
that  the  services  of  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Gribble,  are  secured  in  carrying  out  the 
building. 

Whilst  this  information  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  will  you  allow  us  to  complete  it  by  saying 
that  the  execution  of  the  building  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  joint  care  of — Yours,  &o., 

Hebbekt  a.  Gkibble, 
J.  T.  Walfoed. 
21,  Colville-terrace,  W. 


CLOISTERS. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  particulars 
given  respecting  cloisters  on  page  249,  allow 
me  to  say  I  was  at  Chester  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  then  the  cloister  was  restored  on  the 
side  next  the  nave.  Those  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  are  on  the  north  side.  At  Lincoln 
as  well  as  at  Hereford,  the  side  away  from  the 
church  has  disappeared ;  at  Peterborough  they 
have-gone,  at  Ely  I  do  not  remember  any,  at 
Westminster  Abbey  they  pass  behind  the  great 
buttresses  of  the  nave  and  occupy  the  site  of 
the  south  transept  west  aisle  in  a  way  unique,  I 
believe.  The  garth  at  Norwich  is,  I  beUeve, 
the  largest  in  "this  country,  and  the  cloisters 
are  probably  the  most  perfect  remains  we  have, 
most  others  having  been  repaired  or  restored 
or  rebuilt  in  part  to  regain  a  lost  entirety. — I 
am,  &c.,  Cloisteb. 


CROWLAND  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
SiB, — Having  only  recently  visited  the 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Cuthlac, 
at  Crowland,  1  was  interested  in  the  account 
given  in  the  Building  News  of  the  more 
recent  visit  of  the  Royal  Archseological  Associa- 
tion, but  regret  to  find  no  notice  recorded  of 
the  exceedingly  interesting  font  which  occupies 
a  rather  elaborately  groined  recess  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  north  aisle,  now  the  parish 
church,  en  entering  from  the  western,  formerly 
thelnorth-western,  tower.  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess, 
F.S.A.,  has  elsewhere  described  this  font  as  a 
stoup,  lout  its  size  seems  to  suggest  that  such 
term  could  hardly  be  correctly  used,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  more  ordinary 
font  of  later  date  now  in  use  in  the  church,  the 
older  one  being  simply  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dirty  and  neglected  condition  if  not  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  rubbish.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  an  example  similar  to  the  font  at  Crow- 
land  anywhere  else  in  England,  and  no  notice, 
as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  given  of  it  in  any  pub- 
lished works  on  the  subject.  Its  peculiarity 
chiefly  consists,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  being 
built  on  to  and  forming  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing. There  are  several  examples,  I  believe,  of 
fonts  being  partly  connected  with  the  walls  of 
the  churches  which  contain  them,  as  at  Little 
Selford,  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  font  is 
built  into  the  pier  of  the  belfry  arch.  We  have 
also  large  fonts  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
immersion,  as  at  Cranbrock,  Kent,  or  erected 
in  a  sort  of  detached  baptistery  which  formed  a 
screen  round  the  font,  built,  however,  in  a  per- 
manent manner,  as  at  Luton,  in  Bedtord.shire. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Simpson's  "  Ancient  Bap. 
tismal  Fonts."  Temporary  wooden  screens 
were  also  used,  and  of  these  one  remains  at 
Trunch,  in  Norfolk,  while  at  Fingringhoe 
Church,  Essex,  a  wooden  cover  opening  in 
three  leaves  like  a  triptych  is  to  be  seen.  No 
doubt  many  other  examples  of  unusual  treat- 
ment of  fonts  and  baptisteries  could  be  named. 
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but  none  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  one  at 
Crowland,  where  it  occupies  and  forois  part  of 
the  recess  which  acta  as  a  canopy  over  it.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church 
has  been  raised  but  the  step  down  to  the  font 
is  curious.  Some  one  who  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  abbey  may  be  able  to  oblige  with 
further  particulars.  There  is  another  point 
not  mentioned  in  your  report  already  referred 
to  which  is  worth  naming,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  examining  how  piers  of 
later  date  were  built  upon  those  of  an  earlier 
church.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  north- 
west pier  of  the  crossing  of  the  abbey  church 
not  long  since,  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  exa- 
mination, and  this  opening  remains.  With 
regard  to  the  carving  on  tlio  west  front,  now 
in  a  very  ruined  condition,  one  cannot  tail  to 
observe  how  very  sharp  and  perfect  some  of  the 
old  foliage  is,  and  how  unusual  in  English  work 
is  some  of  the  niche-like  treatment  of  canopies 
in  conjunction  with  figures  and  foliage  in  some 
of  the  caps.  The  gallery  immediately  over 
the  altar  <:an  only  be  mentioned  to  be  con- 
demned. Your  reporter  expresses  surprise  that 
the  old  triangular  bridge  in  the  village  spans 
a  dry  road,  although  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  recorded  it  was  an  exceedingly  wet  day. 
This  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  water-course  through  the  main  streets 
of  the  town  was  a  few  years  since  arched  over, 
so  that  it  now  runs  below  the  level  of  the  pre- 
sent roadway. — I  am,  &c., 

Maijbice  B.  Adams. 


TRAMWAYS. 
Sib, — Two  years  ago  I  troubled  you  with  my 
suggestion  for  the  better  construction  of  the 
rails  of  tramways,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
greatest  evil  connected  with  them  might  be 
avoided — viz.,  the  "  ruts "  formed  by  the 
straight  joints  of  the  granite  with  the  timber 
sleepers.  Can  it  be  expected  that  eight  straight 
joints,  formed  by  a  double  line  of  sleepers,  will 
keep  in  order  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Expe- 
rience, and  the  constant  employment  of  num- 
bers of  men  to  repair  them,  give  a  decided  nega- 
tive to  the  question.  I  see  in  the  relaying  of 
large  portion  of  the  Hampstead-road  and 
Holloway  line  some  little  improvement  has 
been  made  by  substituting  Portland  cement 
concrete  for  brown  lime,  as  originally  used. 
This  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  straight  joint  still  remains  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  settlements  of 
the  paving   from  the  sleepers,   and  I   again 


submit  that  until  my  suggestion,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  it,  is  adopted,  the  evil  will  continue. 
I  suggested  before  (and  through  your  kindness 
would  again)  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
would  be  a  modificatiou  of  the  rail  used  some 
years  ago  on  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  a 
sketch  of  which  I  give  above.  This  arrange- 
ment would  allow  of  the  stores  taking  a  hearing 
on  the  sleeper,  and  prevent  those  dreadful  ruts 
which  wrench  off  our  carriage  wheels,  and 
occasionally  land  some  trusting  traveller  on  the 
pavement.  I  have  no  interest  to  serve  in  this 
matter  but  the  public,  and  should  be  glad  if 
yojj,  will  give  this  letter  and  sketch  a  place  in 
yoftr  journal.  No  wood  sleeper  would  be 
required,  the  bearings,  A  B,  would  effectually 
take  all  the  weight. — I  am,  &o., 

Wii.  Allen  Davis,  Architect. 


5:uteommuuictittan. 


New  transepts  and  chancel  are  to  be  built  to  St. 
^lattbew's  Church,  Iri^htown,  Dublin,  at  the  coat  of 
.£2,500.     Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller  is  the  architect. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  S-  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  GovernmeHt 
inspector,  hnM  an  inquiry  at  Crumpsall  relative  to 
an  application  of  the  local  board  to  borrow  .£6,000 
for  works  of  sewage  anri  paving.  The  clerk  to  the 
local  board  explained  that  Lower  Crumpsall  had 
been  well  sewered  to  n  certain  extent,  but  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  district  there  was  no  sewerage 
whatever.  The  inspector  warned  the  local  autkority 
that  they  were  contravening  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act  by  draining  into  the  river  Irk,  and  suggested 
that  there  was  a  natural  filtering  bed  near  the  town, 
where  the  sewage  might  bo  treated. 


QUESTIOX:^. 

[5.i02.]— Value  of  Land.— Will  some  one  help 
mo  to  obtain  tho  value  of  a  trianpular  piece  of  lund, 
at  the  corner  of  two  roads  which  cut  oliliquoly  ?  It 
has  a  frontiiBO  of  10ft.  to  main  ro:\il,  0,5ft.  frontaKo 
to  side  road  (a  blind  one),  and  is  100ft.  deep  at  one 
end,  and  tiipers  to  nothing  at  the  other.  Land  is 
selling  at  .£1  per  foot  in  main  road.  Tho  pnrclmser 
will  have  to  make  np  road  and  pave  tho  footpaths 
round  site  in  a  short  time.— B.  W. 

|^.'5.')0,3.]— Brickmaking  Machine.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  machine  for 
makinpr  building  bricks,  soy,  from  500  to  2,000  a  day 
by  hand  or  horse- power  ?  It  isuotthemixinfr  thr  clay 
machinery  I  wish  to  know  about,  bat  the  mouldinif 
and  making  of  the  brick  ready  for  the  kiln. —A  Sun- 

SCRIBEB. 

[5501.]— Arches. — In  Hurst's  "  Handbook  "  under 
this  heading  occurs  the  expression  *'  horizontal 
thrust  at  springing  in  terms  of  the  area,"  the  area 
bcine  in  feet.  As  I  have  been  accustomed  to  express 
tlirusts  by  weight,  and  not  lineal  measure,  I  should 
like  some  of  your  correspondents  to  explain  this  to — 
Puzzled  One. 

[5505. ]— American  Timber. — Would  yonr  corre- 
spondent, "  ^V.  S.,"  or  some  reader  equally^  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  kindly  say  what  is  the 
botanical  name,  for  what  is  known  in  Northern 
America  as  "white  pine" — not  the  sprnce  iir,  neither 
the  "  yellow  "  pine  ?  And  will  the  white  pine  stand 
well  in  framings  such  as  doors  ? — S. 

[5506.]— Ventilating  Cesspool.  —  Behind  my 
house  a  cesspool  has  been  constructed,  into  which  a 
water-closet  with  tr.ap  runs.  The  cesspool  is  tight, 
and  ventilated  by  one  shaft  of  rain  pipe  rnnning  out 
of  it  to  the  roof.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  this  mode 
of  ventilation.  Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
if  a  pipe  from  a  closed  cesspool  will  ventilate  f— 

DOUBTEK. 

[.5507.]— Painting  Cemetery  Chapel.— How  is 
it  best  to  paint  the  walls,  and  especially  the  east  cud, 
of  a  small  cemetery  chapel,  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  quiet  and  reserve  ?  There  are  large  windows 
of  plain  glass  east  and  west,  and  three  smaller  ones 
on  the  north  side,  so  that  there  is  much  light  to 
contend  with.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  Any 
information  as  to  mode  of  treatment,  suitable 
colours,  and  the  best  process  to  employ,  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Also,  whether  there  are  any 
srood  examples  of  mural  painting  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Shrewsbury. — B. 


REPLIES. 

[.5188.]- Strength  of  Wood  Posts.- T  am 
obliged  for  the  replies  of  "  J.  S."  and  "  G.  H.  6.," 
but  they  only  land  me  in  my  former  difficnlty.  I 
work  out  the  results  thus  : — For  a  12"  square  post 
5'  6"  long,  according  to  Hurst,  342  tons  ;  according 
to  Spon's  "Builder's  Pocket-book."  edited  by 
Yonns,  5,353.  The  replies  inform  me  that  the  latter 
formula  is  only  applicable  to  long  posts,  which  leads 
to  this  absurdity,  that  tho  longer  the  post  the  greater 
the  weight  it  will  support.  I  should  feel  thankful 
for  some  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox. — M. 

[5189.] — Measuring  Painting. — The  proper  way 
to  measure  a  door  is  the  following : — Suppose  it  to 
bo  7ft.  by  4ft,  out  to  out  of  architraves.  JIake  a 
dimension  of  the  height  and  width,  and  twice  it  for 
the  door  fronts.  The  architrave  projection  is  added 
in  the  width.  Next  take  the  linings  or  the  reveals, 
say  6in,,  and  add  it  to  the  rebate — thus  :  take  both 
sides  of  linings  or  jambs,  say  Oft.  6in.,  and  add  them 
to  the  clear  width  of  doorway.  This  makes  one 
dimension,  then  the  width  of  reveal  and  rebate  makes 
another  ;  place  the  former  first,  and  the  latter  under 
for  a  sum.  Square  the  dimensions  so  taken,  and  bill 
out  at  so  many  yards  superficial,  stating  the  number 
of  oUs.-G.  H.  G. 

[5190.]— Foundation  Stones. — The  receptacle 
for  documents  or  coins  is  usually  cut  out  of  the  block 
of  stone  first  set,  commonly  forming  partof  the  plinth, 
though  there  is  no  definite  rule,  i'he  duty  of  the 
architect  on  the  occasion  is  simply  that  of  present- 
ing a  trowel  to  the  person  who  formally  lays  the 
stone. — G.  H.  G, 

[5431.]— Dilapidations. — The  tenant  has  un- 
doubtedly a  loophole  in  the  case  mentioned.  He  is 
bound  only  to  paint  2  coats  according  to  lease,  if  the 
reading  is  not  clear  oa  the  point.  If  the  graining 
is  not  in  a  bad  condition  I  should  be  inclined  tDpass 
over  this  part  of  the  repairs.— Survetok. 

[5192.]— Measuring  Buildings.— In  measuring 
old  churches,  &c.,  a  rough  freehand  sketch  must  be 
made  of  the  plan,  and  also  of  the  elevation  for  the 
dimensions.  After  the  dimensions  are  figured  in,  the 
sketches  so  made  should  be  worked  out  to  scale  at 
once,  and  again  taken  and  tested,  when  the  detail 
can  be  sketched  with  greater  precision.  This  is 
sometimes  impossible,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
plot  the  sketches  roughly  on  the  spot,  leaving  the 
detail  for  another  visit.  To  obtain  the  dimensions 
of  towers  the  best  plan  is  to  use  measuring  rods 
which  can  be  applied  at  the  different  stages  of  tower, 
or  to  let  down  a  tape  from  the  summit,  if  practi- 
cable. When  access  h  not  possible  the  sketcher  can 
take  the  heights  by  using  an  angular  instrument,  by 
calculating  mentally  how  many  times  some  unit  or 


feature  such  as  a  door  or  window  will  be  contained 
iu  the  height— if  the  courses  of  masonry  are  equal 
as  in  brickwork  this  can  readily  be  done— by  esti- 
mating the  height  by  means  of  similar  triangles,  or 
by  making  an  angle  of  45'  with  tho  top  or  height 
required,  lately  described  ia  tho  Building  News. 
A  very  useful  instrument  lately  introduced  would  be 
found  of  great  service  to  the  sketcher.  But  a  great 
many  dimensions  can  be  readily  obtained  by  propor- 
tionment. — Sketciieb. 

[5193.]— Dublin.— "  Anglian"  should  visit,  in 
Dublin,  first,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  recently 
restored  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  making  it  a  point  to 
see  the  crypt  of  same ;  then  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ; 
then  St.  Audoen's  Church,  which  are  all  close  toge- 
ther. Next  the  Castle,  where  the  Rjcord  Tower  (once 
tho  State  prison)  is  of  importanee,  and  can  be  seen 
by  an  order  from  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  whose  oflico  is 
in  it.  After  which  tho  Bank— oace  the  Irish  House 
of  Parliament — one  of  tho  porters  will  bo  only  too 
glad  to  conduct  "  Anglian  "  over  it.  In  the  Lords' 
Room,  still  kept  intact,  arc  some  fine  specimens  of 
Irish  tapestry.  The  above  will  furnish  ample  mate- 
rial for  sketching,  especially  Christ  Chnrch,  which 
is  very  "national  "  in  its  details.  The  Four  Courts 
and  the  Custom  House,  by  Gandon,  are  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  modern  buildings  are  numerous,  many 
of  which  will  be  seen  on  the  rente  to  tho  aljovo,  and 
are  always  open  to  inspection ;  but  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  Christ  Church  "  Anslian  "  should  drive 
to  Guinness's  brewery,  and,  getting  a  ticket  in  the 
office,  a  guide  will  be  appointed  to  conduct — a  f'jw 
hours  here  will  be  well  spent.  Next  Trinity  College, 
and  from  that  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  Kil- 
daro-street.  A  visit  should  also  bo  made  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Stephen's-green,  to  see  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  Irish  marbles,  which  are  empanelled 
in  the  hall,  and  the  different  granite,  limestones, 
&a.,  of  the  country.  Before  leaving  Dublin  a  drive 
should  be  taken  to  St.  Donlougli's,  six  miles  out  on 
the  Malahide  road,  to  see  one  of  Ireland's  old  stone- 
roofed  churches,  which  will  more  than  compensate 
for  tho  time  ;  it  possesses  many  interesting  features, 
amongst  the  rest  one  of  the  first  staircases  ever 
built  in  Ireland.  "  Anglian  "  should  also  visit  the 
new  bridges  over  the  river,  and,  above  all,  go  to  the 
North  Wall,  to  see  some  of  the  300-ton  blocks  of 
concrete  being  carried  and  set  in  their  places.  Mr. 
Stoney,  the  engineer,  will  always  be  found  conrteons 
in  allowing  visitors  on  the  works.  Within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  are,  briefly,  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glen- 
dalough,  to  be  visited  first ;  St.  Canico's  Cathedral 
at  Kilkenny,  round  towers  at  KUdare  and  Clondal- 
kin,  the  old  crosses  and  ruins  at  Kelts.  The  above 
will  fully  occupy  "  a  few  d.iys  ;"  but  Clonmacnoise 
may  be  done  in  another,  if  time  can  be  found  ;  here 
will  be  seen  some  of  the  most  beautiful  crosses  in 
Ireland.  Cromlechs,  raths,  cairns,  &c.,  abound  all 
over  the  country ;  but  if  "Anglian  "  will  enter  freely 
into  conversation  with  the  "  jarvey,"  or  the  wild 
Irishman  be  meets  in  the  country  districts,  he'll 
learn  their  locality  better  than  can  be  described  here, 
and  what  is  just  as  valuable  (?)  their  history  and 
tho  architect's  name,  which  invariably  is— GoBAtr 
Soak. 

[549S.]-;-Tho  Lancet  Style.  —  This  style  ia 
characterised  by  a  degree  of  lisrhtness  and  elegance 
not  to  bo  found  in  any  preceding  style,  which  con- 
sists in  the  high  roofs  and  gables,  the  elongated 
window,  slender  shaft,  and  high  pinnacles  and  spires ; 
the  lancet  as  well  as  the  equilateral  arch  was  used 
during  this  period.  Tho  mouldings  chieSy  consist 
of  alternate  rounds  and  deeply-cut  hollows,  in  which 
tooth  ornament  is  frequently  introduced,  and  used 
only  in  the  architecture  of  this  date.  The  doorways 
are  occasionally  very  rich,  being  deeply  recessed, 
and  the  upper  mouldings  of  capitals  were  mostly 
continuous,  and  from  them  spring  assemblages  of 
small  bead  and  hollow  mouldings,  covered  by  a  pro- 
jecting dripstone,  ending  and  supported  on  each  side 
by  a  corbel  knot  of  foliage.  The  doors  were  mover 
panelled,  the  timbers  being  generally  laid  diagonally. 
The  piers  are  generally  clustered  or  shaped  like  a 
large  cylindrical  shaft,  with  four  or  more  smaller 
shafts  surrounding  it,  and  were  often  divided  into 
shorter  lengths  by  small  horizontal  belts  or  mould- 
ings placed  round  them  at  intervals,  the  shaft  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pier  being  carried  np  to  sup- 
port the  vaulting.  Porches  are  usual,  and  sometimes 
had  a  room,  over  which  is  called  a  parvise.  'The 
windows  aro  long  and  narrow,  the  jambs  having 
slender  shafts  with  moulded  capitals,  surmounted 
by  arch  mouldings  and  dripstone,  the  dripstone 
sometimes  being  continued  from  window  to  window, 
to  form  a  string-course.  The  buttresses  of  this  date  are 
very  prominent,  sometimes  having  the  angles  cham- 
fered, or  small  shafts  inserted,  not  projecting  beyond 
the  face.  J'lying  buttresses  are  occasionally  met 
with,  thoagh  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  Continental 
buildings  of  this  date.  The  walls  are  often  decorated 
by  blank  arcades  and  pointed  arches  with  small 
columns  and  caps.  The  vaulting  is  generally  divided 
into  cellular  compartments,  corresponding  with  the 
pier  arches,  and  inclosing  the_  side  windows,  the 
joints  or  seams  where  the  arches  interiect  are  usually 
covered  by  moulded  ribs,  and  the  intersection  of 
ribs  at  top  of  vault  is  crowned  by  a  sculptured  knot 
of  foliage.  Spires  wore  built  upon  square  towers, 
at  the  interception  of  transepts,  west  end,  or  side  of 
nave.  They  aro  usually  built  square  two-thirds  of 
their  height,  and  are  generally  broach  spires ;  but 
they  may  spring  from  within  the  parapet,  and  often 
have  projecting  windows  with  vertical  faces  at 
intervals.  For  examples  see  Salisbury,  Lincoln, 
Ely,  Beverley,  and  Wells.— W.  W. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Warming  a  Neighbour's  House  through 
Party  Wall. —  Among  several  smumonses  taken 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the 
Dangerous  Structures  Act,  before  Mr.  Flowers,  at 
Bow-street,  oji  Saturday,  were  two  against  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  Nos.  39 and  40,  Drurj-lane. 
Mr.  Napier  appeared  in  support  of  the  summonses. 
He  said  the  owoer  of  No.  39  had  caused  one  of  the 
recently-inventpd  cookine  ranges  to  be  placed  in  an 
ordinary  fireplace  without  having  the  proper  fire 
bricks  placed  in  the  flue.  The  result  was  that  the 
party  wall  became  so  heated  on  the  side  belonging  to 
No.  40  that  a  thermometer  burst  at  200  degres^s  when 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  a  match  placed  in  the 
same  place  ignited  without  the  least  friction.  The 
owner  of  No.  40  admitted  the  danger,  and  had  con- 
sented to  an  order  being  made  for  his  share  of  the 
necessary  work  to  be  completed  in  2S  day^^.  The 
owner  ot  No.  39,  the  per>on  whose  action  had  created 
the  danger,  however,  resisted  the  application  for  the 
order.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district  surveyor  of  Si. 
Martin'sin-the-Fields,  said  the  last  Building  Act 
was  passed  before  these  kitc!-:eneri  were  invented, 
and  consequently  no  provision  was  made  for  the^e 
cases.  In  a  similar  case,  in  St-  Martin's-lane,  a  fire 
had  almost  broken  out  in  the  next  house.  Mr. 
Flowers  said  he  should  deal  with  the  party  wall  as 
with  a  dangerous  structure.  The  owner  of  No.  39 
remarked  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  if  the 
people  in  No.  40  had  not  put  ud  a  lot  of  wooden  fix- 
ings next  to  a  party  wall.  Mr.  Flowers  observed  that 
this  statement  would  decide  him  to  make  the  order 
against  the  owner  of  No.  39.  The  owner  of  a  house 
certainly  had  the  risht  to  put  up  what  fixings  he 
liked.  He  then  made  the  order  for  the  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  14  dajs. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  «&c. 
Bombay. — The  four  panels  designed  by  Mr 
Boehm  to  decorate  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian 
etatue,  commemorating  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Bombay,  were  shipped  last  week.  The 
panels,  which  weigh  upwards  of  three  tons,  have  been 
cast  from  the  original  plaster  model  by  Mosrs- 
Elkini^ton,  of  Myddelton-slreGt,  Clerkenwell,  and  are 
BB  follows  : — The  fir.-t,  the  reception  of  the  Prince  by 
the  native  chiefs  ;  the  second,  a  procession  of  native 
women  bearing  offerioRs  in  the  thape  of  flowprs  and 
fruits  ;  the  third,  the  Royal  arms  ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  huge  square  panel  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  K-G.C, 
C  S.I.  In  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  his  Royal 
Highness  to  IntUa,  1875-76,  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  pre- 
sented this  statue  to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  the 
Royal  city  of  Bombay."  The  panels  since  being  cast 
have,  to  obviate  atmospheric  influences,  been  thickly 
coated  under  the  electrotyping  process. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
Kingsbury. — A  stained  gla^s  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  north  aL-^Ie  of  Kingsbury  Church,  near 
Tamworth.  The  subject  "  The  Good  Samaritan," 
occupies  three  lights.  The  window  has  bpcn  erectrd 
by  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  artist  in  stained  glass,  of 
Birmingham.  To  the  artist  it  has  been  a  labour  of 
iove,  as  it  is  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Memorial  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.— Through 
the  liber^ility  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  of  Ba^ford  House, 
Hampstead,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bed  and 
Clayton,  artists  in  stained  glass,  a  stained  gla'^s 
window  has  jui^t  been  placed  in  the  north  gallery  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Hampstead.  Its 
central  figure  is  ahkenessof  St.  Thomas,  the  margins 
being  filled  in  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  inscrip- 
tion run?:  *'In  grateful  memory  of  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  Knight,  by  one  sometime  his  pupil.' 


WATER  SITPPLT  AND  SANITABY 
MATTERS. 

Abingdon. — A  L3cal  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  at  Abingdon  on  the  4th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Thornhill,  C.E-,  respecting  application  from  the 
town  council  for  sanction  to  borrow  d£  10,000  for 
works  of  water  supply.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E., 
produced  plans  of  the  proposed  scheme,  explaining 
that  the  water  was  to  be  brought  from  a  boring  at 
Woolton,  and  that  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  60,000 
gallons  a  day — equal  to  10  gallons  per  head — by 
supplementing  this  supply  with  that  from  other 
springs.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Denton  said  it 
would  be  "  a  very  close  run  "  for  the  town  to  get 
sufficient  water  without  having  recourse  to  the 
river. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bournemonth  Town  Commissioners  have  now 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  Boscombe  eew- 
age  outfall,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  A.  Howell,  of 
Poole,  for  the  supply  of  1,400ft-  of  2ft.  6in.  iron 
piping  for  carrying  the  sewage  out  to  sea  haa  been 
accepted — the  price  to  be  ^4,671. 

The  Brighton  and  South-Western  Railway 
Companie-i  have  just  commenced  the  works  at  Ryde 
for  the  enlargement  of  Ryde  pier  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  railway  link  between  the  pier  aud  St. 
John's-road  (Rjde)  station.  The  costs  of  the  works 
will  amount,  it  is  said,  to  .£150,000.  The  Solent 
railway  tunnel  project  is  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  during  next  session.  The  cost  of  15 
miles  of  railway,  incluiling  the  tunnel,  is  estimated 
by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  at  ^50,000- 
Some  correspondents  of  the  Srotsman  complain  of 
the  eyesore  caused  in  the  ruined  choir  of  Elgin 
Cathedral  by  the  comparatively  r-^cent  erection  of  a 
granite  block,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Lachlan  Shaw, 
a  county  historian,  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  high 
altar. 

The  local  board  of  Ashford,  Kent,  decided  la^t 
week  to  carry  out  work^  of  sewer  ventilation  un<^cr 
the  direction  of  the  newly-appointed  surveyor.  The 
estimated  cost,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Man- 
sergh,  C.E.,  is  dg  1,200. 

A  new  national  school  was  opened  at  Llansaint- 
ffraid  on  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Welshpool, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Pickstock,  of  Hereford, 
the  contractor, 

Work'^  of  sewage  are  being  carried  out  at  Honiton 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  KUia,  C.E.,  of  Exeter, 
is  the  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Hutichings  and  Berry 
are  the  contractors.  The  work  was  formally  com- 
menced on  Wednesday. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  R.C.  church  of  Our 
Lndy  of  the  Assumption  haa  been  laid  at  Maghera- 
felt  by  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  The  church  will 
be  in  the  Early  Eneli«h  style,  and  will  cost  about 
.£7,000.  Mtssrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

A  new  wing  is  to  ba  bnilt  to  the  Assembly's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  at  the  coat  of  ^9,000.  Mr.  John 
Lanyon  is  the  architect. 

A  carved  pulpit  in  alabaster  and  coloured  marbles, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  architect,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  n^w  parish  church  of  Slough, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Ttrry,  of  Lambeth 
Palace-road.  The  consecration  of  this  church  by 
the  Bi?hop  of  Oxford  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  instant. 

A  new  pulpit  and  organ  have  been  erected  in  St. 
John's  parish  church,  Glasgow-  The  woodwork  of 
the  organ  case  is  richly  carved.  Bjth  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  architect,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  Hull. 

The  Taunton  Town  Council,  at  its  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  re-appointed  Mr.  Georee  C.  Sbaw- 
bridge  borough  inspector  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Church  of  England 
mission  room  and  coffee  house  was  laid  in  Regent- 
street,  St.  Mary's  parish,  Scarborough,  oa  Satur- 
day.    The  cost,  with  site,  will  be  .£2,100. 

Water  has  been  let  into  the  new  dock  at  Goole, 
which  will  be  very  shortly  ready  for  formal  opening. 
Additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  Hexham 
Board  Schools,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  i;2,000. 

New  educational  buildings  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Taunton's  School,  Sjuthamptoa,  for  the 
Endowed  School  Govtrnors.  Mr.  Crttchlow  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr,  Bostock  the  builder.  The 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  of 
London. 

The  Belfast  Town  Council  have  adopted  a  report 
from  a  committee  declaring  it  desirable  to  erect 
covered  markets  on  the  west  side  of  a  new  thorough- 
fare now  being  made  from  Donegal-place  to  York- 
street,  at  a  cost  for  budding  not  to  exceed  d£20,000. 
The  '.'port  will  be  further  considered  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  town  council. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Sacred  He:^rt  of  Jesu^,  was  opened  at  Fareham, 
Hants,  on  Wednesday  week.  Messrs.  Fullford  and 
Bays  are  the  builders. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Inverness  High 
School  was  laid  on  Saturday,  The  building  will 
cost  nearly  ^5,000. 

The    Frome  local  board    having  ascertained  th 


During  the  progress  of  the  sewerage  works  at 
Winchester  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  both 
fine  and  coarse  pottery  and  glass  of  Roman  work- 
manship, a  spear  head,  and  some  coins  of  the  later  Em- 
perors have  been  found, besides  comparatively  modern 
abbey  tokens.  All  these  obji 
outside  the  city  boundaries. 


Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  will  leave  England  again 

on  the  20th  to  resume  work  at  Nineveh,  where  exca- 
vations have  been  conducted  during  his  absence  by 
his  nephew.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  Kouynnjik 
Library  will  be  thoroughly  explored  by  March  next. 
Some  400  fresh  tablets  are  on  their  way  to  the 
British  Museum. 

The  tender  of  Messrs-  T.  Ohank  and  Sons  haa 
been  accepted  by  the  Bradford  School  Board  for  the 
erection  of  schools  at  Btlle  Vue,  Manningham. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  parish  church  of 
Kettering  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 
The  Town  Council  of  Batley,  York3,  have  in- 
structed Mr.  Bateman,  their  engineer,  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  third  reservoir  at 
Ramsden. 

A  new  school  chapel  at  Broad  Eye,  near  Stafford, 
erected  under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Griffiths,  county  surveyor,  was  opened  yesterday 
(Thursday). 

The  Russians  are  erecting  at  Erzeroum  an  enor- 
mous monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  who  fell  by  the  sword  or  disease  during  the 
Turkish  war.  The  memorial  repre-cnts  a  Russian 
sentry  keeping  watch  over  a  s<^ries  of  tablets  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  regiments  which 
have  suffered  much  during  the  Russiau  occupation, 
and  a  list  of  the  officers  buried  beneath  the  mound. 
The  sculptor,  a  Russian  named  Yarnush,  expects  to 
finish  the  memorial  by  the  middle  of  next  month. 

The  Berkshire  Archaeological  and  Architectural 
Society  visited  Bray,  Ockwell,  Shottesbrooke,  and 
White  Waltham  yesterday. 

During  the  progress  of  works  of  restoration  at 
Isel  Church,  near  Carlisle,  a  thick  brass  plate,  21gin. 
X  4^in.,  has  been  disinterred  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel,  bearing  an  inscription  to  Thomas  de  Sandes, 
who  died  in  1415. 

The  external  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  City 
Guildhall  and  its  offices  are  now  almost  completed, 
after  hiving  occupied  the  workmen  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  The  whole  of  the  wads,  the  windows, 
window- frames,  &c.,  have  been  repainted,  and  a 
fresh  coat  of  gilding  has  been  put  upon  the  towers, 
the  vanes,  &c.  Mr.  James  Mackiuto-*h,  of  Lang- 
ham-street,  E.C.,  has  executed  the  work. 

The  church  of  Maryport,  Cumberland,  is  abont  to 
be  restored  from  the  de-iigas  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson, 
of  Carlisle,  at  an  outlay  of  =£000— the  proposed 
work  including  the  laying  of  white  marble  and  tile 
pavement  in  chancel,  the  alteration  of  the  present 
vestry  into  an  organ  chamber,  the  erection  of  new 
vGstry  over  heating-chamber  on  S9uth  side  of  chan- 
cel, and  the  addition  of  a  lectern  to  the  church 
furniture. 

A  parsonage-house  is  about  to  be  built  at  Ketley, 
Salop,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Haycock,  at 
a  cost  of  <£1,700. 

A  new  Free  Church  was  opened  at  Dykehead, 
Shotts,  N.B.,  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style,  and  seats  450  persons. 

At  Cranford,  Northhints  some  holy  communion 
vesseh,  which  had  long  been  lo^t  sight  of,  have 
recently  been  recovered.  The  chalice,  which  is  of 
good  form  and  character,  bears  date  1575.  They 
have  been  careful'y  restored,  and  will  be  brought 
into  use. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Smethwick 
Board,  on  Tuesday  w-fk,  Mr.  W.  F.  Clayton,  sur- 
veyor, resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  having 
been  appointed  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  drainage 
and  sewage  works  of  Leicester.  The  salary  for  his 
fcuccessor  was  fixed  at  ^£200  per  year. 

The  parish  church  of  Kirkoswald,  in  Carlisle 
diocese,  is  about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cory.  The  north  and  south  aisles  are  to  have 
open  roofs  in  place  of  present  ceiling ;  an  oak  roof  is 
to  be  placed  beneath  the  pres^Bt  ceiling  of  nave,  and 
the  north  aisle  is  to  be  partially  rebuilt.  The  struc- 
tural alterations  will  cost  about  .£1,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  Northampton  discussed  at 
their  last  meeting  the  advisability  of  putting  their 
works  of  drainage,  &c.,  out  to  contract.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  the  present  syj^tem  of  having 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  borough  surveyor,  but 
a  report  by  a  committee  was  adopted,  recommending 
that  a  more  stringfut  supervi-^ion  be  exercised 
during  the  progress  of  the  work-^  and  over  the  men 
employed.  The  surveyor,  Mr.  Pid?on,  stated  that 
the  present  staff  was  insufficient  owii>g  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  ;  the  work  with  regard  to  which 
the  discussion  aro-e— the  culverting  of  the  towQ 
from  the  Midland  station  to  West  Bridge— had  cost 


quality  and  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the  Egford  j  less  than  if  it  had  been  done  by  contract.  The 
experimental  well,  have  decided  to  adopt  the  spring  work  had  just  been  completed  for  .£4,'JAy,  and  his 
as  the  source  of  the  new  water  supply  lor  the  town,  !  original  estimate  was  <£5,050. 

and  have  instructed  Mr.  Tomlinson,  their  engineer,  I  The  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates.  I  Common  Council  have  under  their  consideration  the 

The  West  Briton  says  it  is  not  generally  known  |  desirability  of  improving  the  approaches  to  London- 
that  Mr.  Pearson,  the  selected  architect  for  the  bridge,  and  also  of  widening  Upper  _  and  Lower 
Cathedral,  has  been  connected  with  the  city  of  !  Thames-street,  and  some  of  the  streets  in  the  imme- 
Truro,  and  hia  sister  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  |  diate   locality.     The  object   of  the  committee 


Christian  Knowledge. 


I  tional  vehicular  accommodatioQ. 
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The  City  Press  gives  the  following  bio- 
graphical particulars  as  to  the  new  Sheriffs  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  Messrs.  Burt  and 
Bevan,  who  will  be  admitted  into  office  on  the 
28th  inst.  Mr.  George  Burt  was  born  at 
Swanage,  Dorset,  on  October  2nd,  181(5.  His 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Burt,  was  a  stone  merchant 
there,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  follow  the 
same  trade.  At  the  age  of  19,  the  late  Mr. 
Mowlem  (also  a  native  of  Swanago,  and  Mr. 
Burt's  uncle)  brought  hiai  to  London,  and  in 
184t  Mr.  Mowlem  took  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Freeman  into  partnership,  the  firm  from  that 
time  being  known  by  its  present  title  of  "  John 
Mowlem  and  Co."  The  senior  partner  died  in 
1868,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Burt  until  1875,  when  Mr. 
John  Mowlem  Burt,  the  elder  son  of  the  newly- 
elected  sheriff,  was  taken  into  partnership,  and 
these  three  gentlemen  now  constitute  the  firui 
so  well  known  in  London  as  road  and  general 
contractors,  and  in  Aberdeen  and  Guernsey  as 
quarry-owners.  They  were  the  first  to  manu- 
facture and  lay  down  the  pavement  known  as 
"  narrow  cubes."  The  first  roadway  so  laid 
was  that  of  old  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  the  year 
1840.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  M.D.,  of  Finsbury-circus, 
and  was  born  in  1S20.  He  entered  business 
life  in  1853  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Sturge,  constituting  the  firm  of  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge,  who  carried  on  for  many 
yeass  the  business  of  cement  manufacturers  at 
Northfleet,  Belvedere -road,  Lambeth,  and 
Lime-street.  Since  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Sturge, 
and  the  retirement  from  business  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  business  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  same  title  by  Mr.  Bevan,  who  has  recently 
admitted  into  the  firm  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Robert  Bevan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
introduction  into  the  firm  of  Mr.  Robert  Bevan 
was  made  the  occasion  of  opening  a  club  and 
institute,  erected  by  Mr.  Bevan  for  the  use  of 
his  large  staff  of  workmen  and  others  at  North- 
fleet,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  NewcasHe-on- 
Tyne  Arts  Association,  established  early  this 
year  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  a  taste  for 
art  generally,  encouraging  local  art,  and  form- 
ing a  school  of  artists  for  Newcastle,  was 
opened  on  Friday  night  by  a  conversazione  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  (in  three  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  the  exhibition  is  held).  Artists, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Continental,  were  invited 
some  months  ago  to  send  contributions  to  the 
exhibition,  and  so  large  was  the  response  that 
the  Executive  Committee  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  best  of  the  works.  Between 
700  and  SCO  pictures  have  been  placed,  and 
the  exhibition,  while  containing  not  a  few 
works  of  the  highest  class,  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  paintings  ever  brought 
together  in  the  provinces.  Alma-Tadema, 
Frere,  Tissot,  Macwhirter,  P.  C.  Comte, 
Orchardson,  O'Neill,  Cooke,  and  Faed,  are 
represented  by  some  fine  works,  and  amongst 
the  other  artists  whose  paintings  well  received 
the  most  notice  are  J.  W.  Lawson,  who  sends 
his  three  pictures,  "  Imprisoned  Spring,"  "  A 
Merry  Christmas,"  and  "  Dawn  "—all  illustra- 
tive of  the  "Children  of  the  Great  City  "— 
Stuart  Wortley,  Houston,  Pabst,  Moore,  Bircket 
Foster,  Cassia,  J.  D.  Watson,  Perugini,  Jules 
Rougeron,  Pelligrini,  Schmidt,  Calthrop, 
Aumonier,  Fantin,  Watts,  Paton,  Otto  Weber, 
Emmerson,  Jobling,  Sticks,  Charlton  (the 
animal  painter),  Surtees,  Breanski,  Hering, 
Dicey,  and  Frank  Walton.  The  exhibition  will 
continue  open  several  weeks,  and  should  it 
prove  successful  it  will  become  an  institution. 
Considerable  expenses  have  been  incurred,  but 
the'promot^eis  are  liberally  assisted  by  a  number 
of  local  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  generously 
offered  to  be  a  guarantee  against  loss. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  sitting  of  the 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and 
Draughtsmen,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Butler  read 
a  paper  on  "  Silieated  Stone  Pipes  for  House 
Drainage  and  other  Purposes."'  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  paper  had  reference  to  ancient  and 
primitive  modes  of  drainage,  and  to  the  defec- 
tive material  and  imperfect  workmanship  in 


using  them  too  often  visible  at  the  'present 
time.  The  author  next  entered  into  a  full  and 
highly-practical  description  of  the  "silieated" 
stone  pipes,  which  he  maintained  were  far  more 
efficacious,  and  would  be  found  far  more  de- 
sirable, than  any  other  known  kinds  of  sewage 
ducts.  The  materials  of  which  the  improved 
pipes  are  wrought  were  stated  to  be  Portland 
cement,  incorporated  with  either  granite 
chippings,  Thames  gravel,  Kentish  ragstone,  or 
other  substance  of  a  like  obdurate  character. 
These  ingredients  are  reduced  to  particles  of 
uniformly  small  size  by  powerful  machinery, 
and  then  united  by  the  agency  of  water  and 
mechanical  stirring.  Thus  a  kind  of  crystalised 
concrete  is  formed,  and  which  may  be  easily 
put  into  any  required  form  by  means  of  moulds. 
Tlio  induration  of  the  pipes  is  hastened  and 
intensified  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
baths  of  silicate  of  soda. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  modern  pic- 
tures in  oil  has  been  opened  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  catalogue  before  us 
comprises  many  choice  works.  Of  pathetic 
pieces  we  may  name  "  Mariana,"  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Bell,  v.alued  at  £250  ;  "  Reeling  Bob- 
bins for  the  Loom,"  by  A.  A.  Hunt;  "The 
Cloister  Well,"  by  E.  R.  Taylor,  &c.  Architec- 
tural pieces  are  scarce.  We  notice  "  The  Pres- 
bytery, Chichester,"  by  R.  H.  Nibbs,  clever  in 
parts  ;  "  View  of  Parliament-street  from  the 
National  Gallery,"  by  Miss  Ellen  Johnson  ;  "An 
Old  Street,  Normandy,"  by  Miss  Alice  Manly  ; 
"  Old  Ilornsey  Church,"  by  Lewis  Chappell ; 
"  Interior  of  a  Martello  Tower,  Pevensey,"  by 
E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ;  "Views  of  Windsor," 
several  pleasing  sketches  of  Sussex  scenery, 
"  Martello  Tower,  Eastbourne,"  by  R.  H.  Nibbs. 
Seveial  artists  of  note  appear ;  thus  we  find 
the  names  of  A.  Davis  Cooper,  T.  F.  Goodall, 
E.  R.  Taylor,  T.  F.  Wainwright,  T.  Davidson, 
J.  J.  Mayall,  A.  Bierstadt,  A.  N.  Rossi,  J.  H. 
Marquis,  R.H.A.,  Beetholme,  Kennedy,  C.  W. 
Wyllie,  Ascruft,  G.  H.  Barable,  Henry  O'Neil, 
A.R.  A.,  Miss  Grace,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  J.  Lamont 
Brodie,  David  Low,  C.  Lambert,  C.  E.  Cox 
Hayes,  R.H.A.,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mavall, 
Devereux,  Leathara  Calcott,  R.A.,  Clint,  Tal- 
mage,  White,  Opie,  R.A.,  Dance,  R.A.,  &c. 
Those  who  desire  to  spend  a  few  ho".irs  from 
the  blue  sea  cannot  do  better  than  inspect  the 
large  collection  of  oil  paintings  of  all  conceiv- 
able subjects,  and  by  many  eminent  masters,  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  deep  sea 
harbour  at  Boulogne  were  commenced  on  Tues- 
day. The  new  harbour  was  marked  out  by  war 
vessels  at  anchor.  It  will  be  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  existing  harbour,  and  will 
extend  three  kilometres  west,  the  coast  line 
forming  its  base,  and  the  stone  breakwaters 
will  enclose  a  large  portion  of  Boulogne  roads. 
The  existing  east  jetty  of  Boulogne  harbour 
will  extend  1,410  metres  (4,710ft.)  in  a  curved 
line  towards  the  breakwater,  where  it  will  ter. 
minate  in  a  lighthouse,  having  a  north  entrance 
150  metres  wide.  The  two  breakw.aters  will  be 
made  by  casting  large  blocks  of  stone  into  the 
sea,  extending  over  a  wide  base,  gradually 
diminishing  up  to  the  level  of  low-water  mark, 
on  which  will  be  built  a  broad  wall  or  quay  of 
stone,  filled  in  with  Portland  cement,  rising 
two  metres  above  tTie  level  of  the  highest  spring 
tides,  with  a  stone  parapet  two  metres  higher 
on  the  sea-side.  On  the  outer  side  of  these 
breakwaters,  where  the  lower  portion  of  the 
wall  joins  the  foundations,  the  junction  will  be 
additionally  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  by  layers  or  belts  of  artificial  stone  blocks 
measuring  eight  to  ten  cubic  metres  each.  The 
new  harbour  exclusive  of  the  foreshore,  will 
contain  a  water  area  of  137  hectares  (339  acres). 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  is 
17,000,000  francs  (X680,000).  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  execution  of  the  works  will  be  15 
years. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Ltsteb,  engineer  to  the  Mersey 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  has  issued  his 
annual  report  on  the  general  state  and  progress 
of  the  dock  works  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, and  of  the  expenditure  in  his  department 
from  the  2nd  July,  1877,  to  the  1st  July,  1878. 
The  engineer  gives  details  showing  that  the  new 
works  are  making  rapid  progress.  The  number 
of  men  now  employed  on  these  works,  including 
,  those  of  the  contractor,  is  about  3,000.     The 


total  quantity  of  excavations  removed  and  de- 
posited is  4,076,000  cubic  yards,  and  the 
masonry,  concrete,  and  brickwork  built  amounts 
to  594,000  cubic  yards.  At  the  south  end  new 
works,  the  excavations  in  connection  with  canal 
dock,  east  «f  Brunswick  Dock,  amounting  to 
about  91,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  other 
material,  are  completed,  and  all  the  other  work 
is  well  forward.  About  90,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavations  have  been  removed  in  connection 
with  the  new  dock  southward  of  Brunswick 
Dock,  and  the  river  wall  is  progressing.  Pes- 
session  has  been  taken  of  the  Harrington  Basin, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  commence 
the  construction  of  the  intended  lock  on  the 
site.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  for  the 
graving  dock  and  enlargement  of  the  Hercu- 
Uineum  Half-tide  Dock  has  been  cleared  down 
to  the  level  of  the  quays,  and  the  docks  par- 
tially excavated.  About  400,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavations,  of  which  125,000  are  for  the  docks, 
and  all  in  rocks,  have  been  removed.  Generally 
the  works  and  docks  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head have  been  maintained  during  the  year  in 
good  and  substantial  order.  The  expenditure 
of  the  year  on  Liverpool  has  been  £642,829 
Os.  lid. ;  Birkenhead,  £06,887  9s.  3d. ;  Conser- 
vancy, £1,842  ISs.  2d. ;  official  charges,  £14,&43; 
landing-stage  reconstruction,  £685  12s.  7d. ; 
dredgers  and  mud-hoppers,  £17,704  Os.  4d. ; 
total,  £713,997  13s.  7d. 

Mb.  .Tames  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
has  this  week  shipped  to  Cyprus  for  the  War 
Department  a  quantity  of  locks  and  door  fur- 
niture intended  to  be  used  for  the  officers' 
quarters  there.  We  have  seen  samples  of  the 
locks  in  question,  and  aa  they  appear  to  possess 
several  important  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
rim  locks,  we  think  them  deserving  of  special 
notice.  The  design  (which  Mr.  Hill  has 
recently  registered)  is  altogether  new,  and  the 
general  finish  is  superior  to  anything  we  have 
seen  at  the  price.  They  are  made  in  several 
qualities ;  some  with  gun  metal  keys,  and 
others  with  patent  steel  keys,  which  are  nickel 
plated  to  prevent  rusting,  and  combine  in  a 
remarkable  degree  both  lightness  and  strength. 
These  locks  are  well  suited  for  Queen  Anne 
and  other  revived  Late  styles  of  architecture, 
and  will  be  largely  specified  by  architects  gene- 
rally. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  hold  its 
autumnal  meeting  for  1878  in  Paris  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next.  The  members 
will  be  formally  received  at  the  large  hall  of 
the  Societe  d'Encouragement  pour  Industrie 
Nationale,  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  at  9  a.m.,  on 
Monday,  when  the  president  will  deliver  an 
introductory  address,  and  other  papers  will 
follow.  On  Tuesday  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Societe  d'Encouragement  will  be  held  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  the  members' 
annual  dinner  takes  place.  On  Wednesday  a 
concluding  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held. 
The  members  have  received  invitations  to  visit 
three  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
French  ironworks  —  those  of  Creuzot,  H. 
Schneider  et  Cie. ;  of  Terre  Noire,  Compagnie 
des  Fondries  et  Foyes  de  Ferre  Noir,  La  Voulte 
et  Besseges  ;  and  of  Hayange,  Lorraine,  Messrs. 
De  Wendel. 

We  regret  to  find  in  the  list  of  the  persons 
lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  Princess  Alice  steam- 
boat the  names  of  Mr.  Charles  Rowe  Dillon, 
architect,  of  5,  Bartholomew-villas,  Kentish- 
town,  N.W.,  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Dillon  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  H.  L.  Elmes,  and  had  for 
many  years  acted  as  manager  of  works  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  under  Major- 
General  Scott.  In  this  capacity  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  designing  and  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  Science  Schools, 
frequently  illustrated  by  us  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  about  five-and-forty 
years  of  age,  was  well  known  in  architectural 
circles ;  he  had  been  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute since  1805,  and  his  name  was  always  to  be 
found  on  subscription  lists  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession.  We  notice  also  that 
the  body  of  Mr.  Alfred  James  Rouse,  aged  41, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  150,  New  North- 
road,  Islington,  was  amongst  those  identified 
on  Monday,  with  those  of  several  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  resident  in  London  and 
Oxford. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND    SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  lEON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  their  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 

and  extensive  Preiaiises, 

128,  QUEEK  VICTORIA  STREET.  ST.  PAUL'S,  E.C. 

„.    _...-i-j  T».j-„  t:-. *=s  and  post-frf- 

;  PRIXC"    " 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 


CHIPS. 

Clflridge*s  patent  aspbalte,  wbich  is  used  for  tte 
carriage-way?,  and  laid  in  nearly  all  the  courts  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  is  now  being  applied  to 
the  extent  of  .about  23,000ft.  Fuper.  to  the  several 
carriage-ways  of  the  Foreign-office. 

The  parish  church  of  Barton  Seagrave,  near 
Kettering,  is  in  course  of  restoration  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E,  Herbert  Carpenter. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Burton,  at  their 
last  meeting,  decided  to  abandon  the  scheme  for 
removing  the  outfall  of  the  sewage  to  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Trent  and  Dove,  and  instructed  Mr. 
Woolley,  as  acting  for  Mr.  Clavey,  their  surveyor, 
during  illness,  to  prepare  plans  for  new  clean-water 
drains  from  the  breweries  to  the  Trent,  and  for  | 
sewage  tank  enlargement.  The  work  is  being  j 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Tarbotton, 
C.E. 

The  chapel  of  the  Grammar  School,  Felatead, 
Essex,  has  lately  had  a  large  subject  of  the  Ascen- 
sion put  up — being  one  of  a  series.  It  is  painted  on 
linoleum.  The  drawings  of  figures  are  from  life  con- 
ventionalised, bold  in  outline  and  colour,  designed 
and  executed  by  J.  E.  Thomson,  29,  Gladstone- 
street,  St.  Georgo'sroad,  Southwark,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Chancellor, 
of  London  and  Chelmsford. 

On  Satnrday  last  the  first  stone  of  Al  Saints 
Church,  an  edifice  to  be  erected  for  the  uss  of  the 
English  colony,  was  laid  in  the  He  de  la  Croix, 
Rouen.  The  church  is  Norman  in  style,  and  a 
Tudor  rose  in  mosaic  is  to  be  placed  on  the  external 
west  gable,  so  that  the  English  nationality  may  be 
evident. 

The  w.aste  mudlands  adjoining  the  railway  at 
Bevois  Valley,  near  Southampton,  is  being  reclaimed. 
Messrs.  Bull  .and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 

The  Boarnemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
have  appointed  Mr.  C.  C.  Creeke,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  post  of  town  surveyor,  as  consulting  sur- 
veyor at  a  salary  of  .£200  a  year. 

A  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  who?e  paints 
received  such  favourable  notice  at  the  Paris  Hygienic 
Congress. 

The  new  South  Shields  workhouse  is  making 
rapid  progress  towards  completion.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  E.  Suddard  the 
contractor,  the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Cobham. 
The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  intended  to  ac- 
commodate 700  inmates. 

A  new  Lady  altar  was  uncovered  on  Sunday  last 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis, 
Chester.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley,  of  Chester,  was  the 
sculptor. 

LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  German;), 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Omrginr}  and  DiscJiarging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Leeds  Brickmaking  Company 

ILimited),  Armley.  Leeds. 


VERITY'S  AIR-PROPELLER. 

^  It  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  tbere  are  many 
times  when  if  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  be 
necessary  it  must  be  pumped  iu — it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself —and  there  are  places  where  it  can  never  bs 
obtained  without  some  artificial  action.  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  an  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  8:as-meter, 
and  occupies  but  small  space.  A  cistern  placed  in 
the  highest  available  position  in  the  buiMino-  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  and  a  i^in.  lead 
pipe  conveying:  the  water  to  the  machine,  are  all 
that  is  required.  The  internal  mechanism  consists 
of  a  drum,  with  a  set  of  fans  worked  by  a  fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  same  axi^  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  ji^welled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  the  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A  current  of  air 
may  ba  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  ;  reducing  tbe  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree.  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secare  the  result  of  an  incoming 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extracting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  working  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  across  the 
inlet  tube,  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  Tbe 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  wants,  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use. — Vide  Builder,  Aug. 
3,  1878. 

VERITY  BROTHERS,  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Rpgent-street,  W. ;  Works,  155,  Queen's-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Advt. 


Cratic  ©tb)s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Penrtth. — Last  week  the  operative  stonemasons 
in  Penrith  connected  with  tbe  union  struck  against 
the  employment  of  non-society  hands  by  the  several 
employers.    The  unionists  are  still  idle. 

South  Shields.— On  Friday  night  a  general 
meeting  of  the  operative  joiners  and  house  carpen- 
ters was  held,  to  consider  the  masters'  demands  for 
a  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  in  the  wa?es.  The  meetin^r 
was  very  largely  attended  ;  and  after  a  full  discussion 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  former 
decision  to  withstand  the  reduction.  The  men, 
therefore,  remain  out  on  strike. 


HIGH-CLASS  VAENISHES. 


that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  Bpecial  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hord-Dryinp  Varnishes  foi  charch  seat.!",  and  seata  of 
schools  and  piibUo  buildings,  which  for  hard-drying,  brilliancy. 


TENDERS. 

Ascot.— For  villas  Nos.  1  and  2,  to  be  erected  at  Ascot 
for  the  Ascot,  Sunuinghill,  and  General  Laad  Co. .Limited. 
Mr,  John  Norton,  architect : — 

ViUa  No.  1.  Villa  No.  2.  ^oa.  1  and  2 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


Helliwell's  Patent  System. 

Of  AlE  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  vrithont  exposing  any  outside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVEE- 
ING  ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible : 
herefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  mora  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  ;"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London.— [Advt.] 


.£2.490    ...£3,790 


3,694 
3.700 
3,600 


5.850  0  0 
5,709  0  0 
5,310  10    0 


Pink,  T. 

Colls       2,22t 

BoTce,  Thos 2,196 

LaWrance        2,000 

Braid  and  Co.  (aco.)...    1,990 

Bakewell. — For  the  placing  and  laying  of  pipes  in 
connection  with  Sheldon  waterworks,  for  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Bakewell : — 

Littlewood,  H.  (accepted). 
Brixton. — For  alterations  at  the  Brandon  Arms  for 
Mr.  F.  Gamer.    Mr.  Edward  Brown,  arcliitect.  Church- 
street.  Spitalfields:— 

Mcleer        £463 

Kiddle  and  Sou 315 

Mnrr  (accepted) 309 

Palmer       295 

Canterbury. — For  painting  and  repairs  to'the  roof  of 
the  Com  Exchange  for  tbe  Canterbury  local  bo-ird  : — 

Hills,  H £92  15 

Cozens,  J.  F 89    0 

Gaskins,  J.  0.  (accepted)     85    0 

Surveyor's  estimate 90    0 

Cavfrsham. — For  new  tower,  south  aisle,  and  porch, 
being  the  first  portion  of  the  enlargement  and  restoration 
of  the  parish  church  at  Caversham,  Oson.  Messi-s.  Morris 
and  Stallwood,  architects,  Readiiiij  :  — 

Wheeler  Bros,  and  A.  W.  Dodd  (accepted)  £2.351 

CiTT. — For  repairs  at  The  Red  Lion,  Basinghall.street, 

for  Mr.  Bargoyne.    Mr.  Edward  Brown,  siu^eyor: — 

MaiT  (accepted). 

Clapham.— For  stabUncr,  billiard-room,    io..  Shirley 

Lotlje,  Clapham-park,  for  Mr.  C.  S.  Whitburn.  Mr.  E.  D-. 

Mathews,  architect ;  quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed : — 

Loat  and  Co £1,040 

Battley 979 

Downs  and  Co 960 

Newstead,  N 950 

Clay  Cross.— For  the  drainage  of  Clay-lane,  Waterloo' 
street : — 

Beard,  H.,  Sheepbridge £193    0    0 

Spencer.  W.,  Danesmoor         89    9    0 

Clark,  Wm.,  Clay  Cross 70    0    0 

Holmes,  ,Tos.,  Danesmoor         55    0    0 

Clark,  Jos.,  Clay  Cross 53    7    6 

Marshall  and  Byard,  Clay  Cross  (ace.)      50    0    0 
Deakwood. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  Dean- 
wood,  near  Newbury,  Berks.    Messrs.  Morris  and  Stall- 
wood,  architects.  Heading : — 

Hopson  (accepted)       £1,022    5    0 


CHAPPUIS"  PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTIi\!G  LICHT.-DAYLICHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PEOSPECTUSES  OX  APPLICATION. 
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SPECULATIVE    HOUSE 
MANUFACTURE. 

THE  architect  is,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
to  blame  for  the  distrust  with  which 
the  public  pnd  the  complaininj,'  householder 
regard  him.  He  is  now  acknowledged,  even 
by  his  own  friends,  to  be  in  certain  cases 
the  last  person  whom  the  ordinary  house- 
builder  thinks  of  consulting  ;ibout  an  ordi- 
nary "  desirable  residence."  Vet  the 
recurring  evils  of  bad  drainage,  worse 
ventilation,  and  dishonest  building  are 
unanimously  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
architect  by  the  public,  especially  by  that 
class  of  it  which  associate  worthlessnoss  in 
construction  with  external  show  or  display. 
It  is  hard  to  convince  some  of  these  good 
people  that  the  two  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming evidence,  apparently,  to  the  con- 
trary, to  be  found  in  every  street  and 
suburb.  'Whenever  we  inquire  into  the 
complaints  preferred  by  indignant  clients 
against  their  architects,  where  professional 
men  have  really  been  employed,  the  burden 
of  them  are  "  extras"  on  the  contract,  and 
defective  planning  or  bad  construction.  It 
is  an  excess  of  cost,  inconvenient  access  to 
dining-room  or  kitchen,  the  improper  posi- 
tions of  doors,  deficient  lighting,  and  unne- 
cessary corridors.  The  servants  complain 
of  the  badly-drawing  chimneys,  the  ill- 
shutting  doors,  imperfect  fastenings,  mater- 
familias  of  the  scanty  closets,  and  the 
visitors  of  unpleasant  odours  or  gloomi- 
ness, and  there  is  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment that  external  appearance  and  orna- 
mentation have  been  attended  to  at  the  cost 
of  convenience  and  comfort.  We  heard  only 
the  other  day  of  a  case  in  which  a  gentle- 
man had  spent  upwards  of  £10,000  on  a 
house  designed  by  a  well-known  London 
architect,  who  had  to  call  in  a  local  builder 
to  remodel  the  interior  arrangements.  But 
such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  hear 
of  them  more  generally  in  the  country  than 
in  London,  where  badly-planned  houses 
are  readily  bought  or  let  in  obedience  to 
the  great  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  risks  incurred  by  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  who  is  occasionally  liable  for  exten- 
sive repaii-s.  Leasehold  houses  are  always 
subject  to  this  uncertainty,  that  the  tenant 
is  called  upon  to  rebuild  or  structurally  re- 
pair the  premises  at  the  close  of  his  lease, 
the  freeholder  reaping  all  the  benefit.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  no  architect  can  be 
expected  to  please  everybody's  ideas  upon 
house-planning,  or  his  crotchets  in  matters 
of  domestic  convenience.  He  is  sometimes 
hampered,  sometimes  conipelled  to  plan  a 
house  to  Puit  one  tenant  which  will  not 
please  another  ;  but  the  truth  still  remains 
that  the  house-planner  and  the  architect 
are,  from  a  cause  not  difficult  to  trace,  fre- 
quently at  variance.  In  glancing  over  the 
illustrations  which  appear  in  our  own  pages, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  and  the  additional  witness  borne 
by  competition  designs  leaves  no  doubt 
that  an  excellent  design  may  have  an 
execrably  bad  plan.  We  believe  ourselves 
that  much  of  this  admitted  failure  is  due 
to  haste  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  is 
attributable  to  the  person  who  employs  an 
architect.  Undue  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
architect  to  have  the  building  commenced 
■immediately,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
little  thought  is  bestowed  in  perfecting  the 
plan.  A  still  more  prolific  caiise  of  bad 
planning  is  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
drawing  elevations  to  suit  some  precon- 
ceived idea  of  the  designer,  and  disposing 
the  rooms  accordingly.  This  is  undou  tjtedly 


the  course  pursued  by  .a  large  number  of 
architects  by  whom  a  plan  is  looked  upon 
as  a  very  mechanical  and  subordinate  part 
of  the  task  confided  to  them,  and  as  a 
thing  that  may  be  arranged  upon  the  first 
crude  idea  that  presents  itself.  Happily 
for  ai'chitecture,  our  most  successful  prac 
titioners  have  set  an  example  in  this 
respect,  and  have  shown  that  the  external 
design  should  bo  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
ternal parts.  But  the  most  successful 
practitioner  does  not,  as  a  rule,  build  the 
small  leasehold  dwelling-houses  of  our 
towns.  They  are  the  work  of  speculative 
builders,  who  employ  architects  to  givi 
them  a  design,  the  result  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  wholesale  house-manufacture  in  the 
place  of  honest  house-building.  Here  wi,' 
have  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  grievance 
of  which  the  public  complain.  The  houses 
are  built  to  let,  not  to  live  in — just  in  the 
same  manner  as  many  of  the  large  uphol 
sterers  and  tailoring  establishments  display 
goods  for  sale  and  not  for  wear.  As  Ion 
as  a  great  demand  for  houses  exists,  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  will  continue  to 
complain,  and  with  justice,  of  the  "knocked- 
up  "  houses  in  our  midst,  and  architects 
will  continue  to  supply  inferior  designs,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  profession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
some  justice,  we  fear,  in  the  oft-repeated 
charge  brought  against  the  profession,  that 
it  is  one  that  does  not  look  after  necessaries, 
that  it  sacrifices  economy  and  domestic 
convenience  to  fashion,  and  that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  whims  the  rich  man  can 
gratify,  and  the  poor  must  be  content  to  do 
without.  We  have  hitely  had  dinned  into 
our  ears  from  another  quarter  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  engineer  rather  than  the 
architect  should  be  called  in  to  restore  or 
rebuild  our  dilapidated  church  fabrics — a 
doctrine  which  points  to  the  same  disbelief 
in  the  rational  exercise  of  the  architect's 
functions.  In  the  latter  instance  there  is 
an  absurd  jumbling  together  of  the  work 
of  the  two  professions.  The  engineer's 
labour  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  nature, 
while  the  architect's  cannot  be  estimated 
as  so  much  material  or  labour  for  a  given 
amount  of  outlaj-. 

In  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  Mr.  Mar- 
nock  takes  up  the  case  of  "  dishonest 
houses,"  and  we  think  fairly  imputes  blame, 
not  to  the  architect — whom,  he  says,  ironi- 
cally, is  the  last  person  anybody  would  think 
of  consulting  in  the  construction  of  the  ordi- 
nary desirable  residence — but  apportions  it 
between  the  builder  and  the  public.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  the  pviblic  are  chiefly  to  blame 
for  the  existence  of  dishonest  houses.  De- 
spite their  protestations  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  honest  practical  build- 
ing, they  prefer  the  house  of  the  same  size 
that  is  more  showy  in  appearance,  so  that 
their  pitiful  complaints  about  the  desirabi- 
lity of  the  essentially  utilitarian  and  sound 
are  often  mere  empty  moralisings,  without 
any  practical  basis  or  result.  The  truth  is, 
the  purchaser  or  tenant  of  a  house  tries  to 
obtain,  if  he  can,  both  appearance  and 
wear,  without  for  a  moment  reflecting  he  is 
misleading  himself  in  expecting  to  get  both 
at  a  cheap  rate.  He  is  doing  what  the 
majority  of  purcliasers  do  in  trying  to  get 
a  bargain,  when  experience  should  convince 
him  thatsuch  purchasers  invariably  become 
the  victims  of  dishonest  vendors.  As  Mr. 
Maruock  says,  "  a  middle-class  house,  which 
ought,  if  well  built,  to  be  worth  £'l,30O,  is 
built  and  sold  by  a  speculator  for  £1,000,  or 
even  less,  and  the  householder  soon  pays  a 
larger  sum  in  yearly  repairs  than  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  between  the  two  ho\ises, 
and  with  the  vexation  of  living  in  an  un- 
satisfactory house  the  whole  time."  After 
all  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  supply  and  demand.  As  long  as 
purchasers  and  tenants  prefer  appearance 
to   substantial  plainness,   and    to   live   in 


houses  of  mimic  grandeur  rather  than  in 
comfort,  a  large  market  will  be  open  for 
such  dwellings.  Architects  will  be  found 
to  design  them,  people  to  live  in  them,  and 
the  public  to  grumble  at  them. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  blame  the 
architect  for  the  ordinary  middle-class 
houses.  In  the  majority  of  instances  no 
architect  has  been  consulted;  the  speculat- 
iug  builder  supitlies  his  own  plans,  gratifies 
the  taste  of  vain  householders,  and  disposes 
of  his  labour  as  fast  as  he  builds  at  the 
highest  profit.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  the 
occupier  for  preferring  one  of  these  new- 
fangled residences  to  a  house  of  mature 
age,  well  seasoned,  and  which  has  stood  tlie 
wind  and  weather  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
But  the  architects  are  still  blamed.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  countenanced  style  in 
hoiiS('-building— Gothicism,  in  the  shape  of 
Lancet  and  Tudor-shaped  windows,  Clas- 
sicism in  heavily-dressed  windows,  sham 
pediments,  and  Queen  Anneism,  in  the  form 
of  small  window  panes,  and  sundry  otlier 
crotchets  of  a  past  age.  The  speculating 
builder  must  be  au  courant,  and  architec- 
tural dwellings  are  built  without  an  archi- 
tect. The  only  check  that  we  can  see  for 
this  state  of  tilings  is  the  restrictive  power 
of  building  regulations  to  compel  a  rigid 
performance  of  necessaries,  and  a  certificate 
from  a  local  authority  certifying  that  the 
house  is  in  a  habitable  condition,  well- 
drained,  and  substantially  built.  The  quest  ion 
is  becoming  more  serious  every  day  from 
whichever  side  we  look  at  it.  What  are 
people  to  do  for  houses  in  London  when 
these  dishonest  dwellings  shall  have  shown 
signs  of  speedy  decay  or  dissolution  l'  Can 
we  imagine  even  one-half  the  houses  now 
building  in  our  suburbs  will  be  fit  to  live  iu 
in  twenty — aye,  ten  years  hence  ?  There  is 
even  a  greater  impending  grievance  to  con- 
sider— namely,  the  liability  of  leaseholders 
under  grasping  landlords,  and  it  is  a  serious 
matter  when,  at  the  end  of  a  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years'  lease,  a  tenant  can  be 
called  upon,  from  some  information  lodged 
at  the  local  authority  as  to  the  insecurity 
of  his  house,  to  rectify  if  not  rebuild.  We  ' 
have  lieai'd  of  many  cases  lately  where  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  has  been  construed  in  favour  of  the 
startling  theory  that  a  leaseholder,  by 
covenanting  to  uphold  and  repair,  makes 
himself  liable  to  the  lessor,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  to  rebuild  a  better  house  than  he  has 
tenanted. 


THE  LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  ANTI- 
QUITIES AND  FINE  ARTS  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.— IT. 
"lyro  part  of  the  arts  of  the  Kith  and  17th 
-'-'  centuries  is  better  exemplified  than 
the  pottery.  After  the  early  Hispano- 
Moresque,  of  which  there  are  many  bril- 
liant specimens,  there  is  a  continuous  series 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  M.  Al- 
phonse  de  Rothschild  possesses  some  of  the 
finest.  His  collection  is  simply  magnificent, 
containing  grand  examples  of  the  wares  of 
Gubbio,  Urbino,  &c.  Many  pieces  are 
signed  by  Maestro  Giorgio,  Horatio  Fon- 
tana,  Fra  Zanto  de  Rovigo  and  others,  as 
are  also  some  belonging  to  MM.  Barons  F. 
and  R.  Seillicre.  One  grand  vase,  or  cis- 
tern, of  engraved  faience,  richly  coloured 
and  glazed,  bears  the  name  of  Horatio 
Fontana.  There  are  two  or  three  other  pieces 
of  this  very  rare  and  artistic  pottery  in  the 
rooms.  M.  Fau  also  exhibits  some  splendid 
pieces  of  Majolica,  especially  of  the  various 
lustres.  His  Venetian  glass  is  especially 
good.  One  large  bowl  is  ornamented  with 
the  dance  of  Cupids  designed  by  Raphael, 
which  was  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and 
copied  in  a  hundred  ways  all  over  Europe. 
There  is  a  similar  bowl,  with  Cupids  playing 
on  instruments,  in  .he  case  belonging  to 
Baron  Stein.     Out  of  the  37  pieces  or  so  of 
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tlie  delicate  Henri  II.  ware  whicli  are  known 
to  be  still  extant,  no  less  than  14  pieces  are 
shown.  Nine  of  the  finest  known  examples 
are  the  property  of  MM.  Alphonse  and  Gust. 
Rothschild.  They  are  two  fine  candlesticks, 
similar  to  that  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
two  salt-cellars,  two  great  tazzas  and  covers, 
two  beautiful  ewers,  and  one  flagon  and 
cover,  in  shape  like  the  ordinary  Dutch 
flagon,  made  of  latten,  pewter,  or  brown 
stone,  which  we  see  in  the  pictui-es  of  the 


richly-ornamented  suit  was  made  for  Maxi- 
milian I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  in  1493.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  a  picture  at  Nuremberg  wearing 
this  very  suit.  Many  other  pieces  are  well 
worth  observation,  particularly  some  joust- 
ing armour.  In  case  three  stand  two  of 
the  finest  complete  suits  in  the  place,  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed  in  the  greatest  public 
collections.  Both  are  splendidly  etched  and 
gilt.     One   which  formed  part  of  the  fine 


Dutch  school.  We  do  not  remember  an-  armour  belonging  to  the  champion  of  Eng 
other  instance  of  this  form  in  Henri  II.  j  land  is  believed  to  have  been  once  the  pro- 
ware.  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  usual,  bear  '  perty  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of 
the  crescent  and  monogram  of  Diana  of  i  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  handwork  ara- 
Poictiers  or  of  Henry  himself.  Every !  besques  that  rivn  down  the  centre  of  the 
description    of    the    pottery    of    Bernard  I  breastplate,  his  initial  E.,  surmounted   by 


PaHssy  is  here  represented  by  choice  exam^ 
pies.  The  finest  are  in  the  glass  cases  along 
the  wall  of  the  eighth  room.  Some  beau- 
tiful salt-cellars,  with  elegant  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowls,  will  strike  the  eye. 
There  are  the  usual  representations  of 
fresh-water  fish  and  shells  of  the  Seine; 
many  dishes,  with  finely  modelled  figure 
subjects;  and  many  pieces  delightfully 
ornamented  with  arabesque  designs,  beau- 
tifully pierced  and  moulded,  giving  a  larger 
scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  artist's  won- 
derful power  of  using  rich  colour  and  glaze. 
Some  of  the  Rouen  and  other  French 
earthenware  is  well  worth  examining.  Their 
imitation  of  the  richest  description  of  Ori- 
ental china  is  the  most  satisfactory.  In 
other  descriptions  of  faience  they  never 
equalled  the  Italian  craftsmen.  We  have 
not  space  fully  to  describe  the  later  pottexy, 
chiefly  porcelain,  with  which  the  lower 
rooms  are  filled — suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  a  very  choice  collection  of  Dresden  snufl!- 
boxes,  and  of  Chelsea  and  Dresden  scent- 
bottles  and  bijouterie.  There  is  also  a  fair 
share  of  Sevi-es  china,  though  few  veiy  im- 
portant things.  Among  the  Sevres,  and 
probably  put  there  by  Mr.  Davis  as  a  chal- 
lenge, we  have  a  remarkable  set  of  three 
vases,  made  at  Chelsea  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  in  a  most  unusual  colour — ■ 
a  sort  of  mulberry,  something  between  the 
rose  dii  Barry  and  the  bright  claret  for 
which  the  Chelsea  manufactoiy  was  so  cele- 
brated.    The  subjects  are  pastoral  scenes 


by  the  Crown  of  England  in  reversed  pair 
is  eaten  in  with  the  aquafortis.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the 
Dymock  family,  the  crowned  E.  would 
rather  suggest  a  presentation  suit  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  There  is  also  a  fine  black  suit 
with  bands  of  gold,  and  a  very  rai'e  and  fair 
specimen  of  gilted  armour.  Case  No.  1 
contains  detached  pieces  of  one  of  those 
marvels  of  ironwork  that  were  produced  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  of  the  age 
of  Francis  I.,  with  subjects  repoussee  and 
damascened  in  gold,  and  in  finest  state  of 
preservation.  Some  of  the  best  damascen- 
ing is  to  be  seen  upon  the  many  exquisite 
guns  and  halberds  in  different  parts  of  this 
and  other  rooms.  Cases  9  and  10  contain 
lovely  specimens,  and  the  gun-stocks  are  in 
their  way  as  finely  decorated  as  the  finely- 
chiselled  and  gUt  barrels,  being  cunningly 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  various  metals.  Case  11 
contains  some  remarkable  gems — among 
them  a  grand  iron  shield  with  allegorical 
designs  of  Victory  and  Justice,  and  their 
opposites,  beaten  out,  chiselled,  and  chased, 
little  inferior  to  those  in  the  Louvre,  and 
three  superlatively  beautiful  halberds  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  respectively.  Of  armour  embossed 
with  subjects  there  is  nothing  better  than 
what  is  enclosed  in  the  twelfth  case.  There 
are  in  all  seven  pieces,  all  covered  with 
battle  scenes  in  repoussee.  It  is  curious  that 
so  little  is  known  of  the  great  artists  who 
designed  and  executed   the  many  famous 


after  Watteau.  We  have  seldom  seen  any  iron  pictures  of  the  beginning  of  the  six 
Chelsea  vases  more  interesting  in  every  way,  teenth  century.  If  they  had  followed  the 
though  of  course  they  will  not  compare  in  i  far  easier  art  of  painting  we  should,  in  all 


importance  with  the  celebrated  Fouudlin^ 
vase  and  its  companion.  Mr.  Davis  also 
shows  a  fine  lyre  clock  of  plue  de  roi 
Serves  china,  with  fine  gilt  mounts  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  collection  of  armour  is  both  exten- 
sive and  choice.  The  number  of  early 
swords  is  very  remai-kable. 

Some  very  valuable  M  erovingian  arms  are 
exhibited  by  the  Museum  of  Troyes,  mostly 
discovered  at  Tournay,  in  the  tomb  of  Chil- 
deric.  All  the  early  work  in  the  fourth 
room  is  fuU  of  interest.  There  is  the  sword 
of  Theodoric,  with  solid  gold  hilt  inlaid 
with  flat  pieces  of  stone.  Several  gold 
brooches  and  fibular  similarly  ornamented, 
and  another  sword  of  about  the  same  date 
and  style  of  execution.  Near  them  is  a  fine 
conical  casque  of  steel  decorated  with  gold, 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Gi-enoble, 
foundon  the  battle-field  of  Veseronce,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  .524  between 
the  sons  of  Clovis  and  the  King  of  Bur- 
gundy. Room  9  is  entirely  devoted  to  M. 
F.  Spitzler's  remarkable  collection  of  arms 
and  armour,  which  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
great  ai-chasologist,  Louis  Caraud,  superin- 
tendent of  Prince  Soltikoff 's  collection,  by 
whose  efforts  and  judgment  they  were 
chiefly  brought  together.  It  contains  some 
400  pieces — many  of  the  veiy  highest 
rarity.  Among  the  perfect  suits,  probably 
the  most  uncommon  are  those  in  the  sixth 
glass  case  of  the  fom-teenth  and  fifteenth 
century,  very  plain,  heavy,  and  finely  made, 
apparently    complete.     One    splendid   and 


probability,  have  known  all  about  them 
We  noticed  in  one  case  a  remarkably  valu- 
able English  book  of  drawings  of  armour, 
opened  at  the  picture  of  a  suit,  belonging  to 
the  "  Earle  of  Pembroucke,"  all  the  pieces 
being  given  separately.  In  room  10  there  are 
many  Eastern  arms  of  the  highest  quality. 
Especially  worthy  of  note  are  some  jewelled 
maces  solidly  damascened,  mounted  in 
jade,  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  As 
far  as  purity  of  taste  and  skill  in  conven- 
tional pattern  designing  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  in  skiKulness  of  gold  plating  and 
damascening,  hardly  any  European  metal 
work  can  compare  with  these.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  interesting  armour 
in  room  13,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Riggs. 
Here  we  have  a  brigandine  of  very  curious 
manufacture,  once  worn  by  Amadeus  VI., 
Count  of  Savoy  —  Scotch  and  English 
bucklers — many  fine  swords  and  helmets, 
some  with  curious  inscriptions  and  beauti- 
ful ornamentation,  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  De  Medicis  and  other  celebrated 
people.  One  of  the  repoussee  helmets  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  some  good  Italian  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion. No  branch  of  ornamental  art  is 
richer  or  more  insti'uctive  than  that  of  iron- 
work where  carried  out  honestly,  as  it  was 
till  the  eighteenth  century.  The  labour 
required  was  so  great,  and  discomforts  and 
difficulties  so  many,  that  few  would  have 
undertaken  such  uncomfortable  work  except 
they  were  manly  fellows,  loving  their  art 
for  its  own   sake,  and,   consequently,  few 


have    even  left  a  name    behind     though 
rivalling  any  other  artist  in  power,  skill, 
and   taste.      The  amount    of    labour    and 
pains  bestowed  upon  the   keys  and  looks 
alone,  and  the  success  with  which  the  stub- 
born metal  was  forced  to  express  the  very 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  ironworker,  is 
hardly  credible.     Almost  the  finest  work  in 
hammered  iron  is  a  lock  in  the  form  of  a  trip- 
tych.     The   subject,   knocked   out   in   full 
relief  of  solid  metal,  is  the  Last  Judgment : 
above,  the  Saviour  is  seated  in  majesty  with 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptist  on  either 
side  beneath ;   to  his  right  stands  St.  Peter 
with  his  key ;  on  the  left  the  devil,  who  is 
digging  down  a  bishop,  in  company  with 
monks  and  others,  into  the  flames ;  at  the 
bottom  is  the  usual  representation  of  the 
jaws  of  hell,  with  the  souls  escaping  from 
it.    The  various  expressions  of  the  different 
faces  are  admirable,  and  considei-ing  the 
stubbornness  of  the  material,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  such  vi\'id  character  could  be 
introduced  into  the  features  of  the  principal 
figures.     It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  age  has 
done  nothing  to  injure  this  valuable  relic ; 
time  is  now  and  then  very  kind  in  cases 
where  one  would  least  expect  it.     Who,  for 
instance,  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  abii'd-cage  of  exquisitely  wrought  iron 
of  the  13th   or  early  14th   century  would 
have  come  down  nearly  intact  to  the  present 
day  ?     But  so  it  is.     It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  room.     The  workmanship  is  perfect, 
as  delicate  as  Indian  filagree,  the  design 
resembling  the  fine  hinges  on  the  chui-ch 
doors  of  the  time.   It  comes  from  the  Lyons 
Museum.     On  passing  out  visitors   should 
examine  the  curious  collection  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  original  manuscripts 
of  many  of  the  great  composers,  from  the 
library  of  the  Opera :  a  piece  of  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni," a  concerto  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach, 
besides  the  autographs  of   Gluck,  Cheru- 
bini.    Sully,    &c.       Great    credit    is    due 
to    those    who    caused     so    splendid    an 
assemblage     of     artistic,     valuable,     and 
interesting  articles  to  be  brought  together. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  lasting  regret  that 
the  instruction    derivable  from    it    should 
have  been  so  much  diminished  by  the  want 
of  a  catalogue  and  fair  description  of  the 
objects.     We  cannot  have  a  better  instance 
of  this  than  the  probably  nnique  gold  orna- 
ment, sent  by  M.  Edmund  de  Rothschild 
after   the   Exhibition    was   opened.     This, 
representing  "  A   Goddess    standing   upon 
an  Altar  between  two  Dragons,"  is  placed 
in  a  case  full  of  pottery  without  a  note 
to   say   what   it    is    or    whence   it   came. 
When  we  first  saw  it  it  did  not  even  say 
who  it  belonged  to.     Those  who  remember 
the  careful  catalogue  of  the  English  Loan 
Exhibition    of  1862  know  how  immeasur- 
ably the   value   of   bringing  together   the 
Trocadcro  Loan  Collection  would  have  been 
increased    if    this    trouble,    which    would 
almost  without  doubt  have  been  profitable 
commercially,  had  been  undertaken.     Still, 
so  many  nf  the  things  speak  for  themselves 
in  their  beauty  that  we  leave  the  subject 
with  thankfulness  to  those  who  have  given 
us  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  seeing  these 
priceless  collections. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  NEAR 
CHARING -CROSS. 

THERE  is  one  part  of  London  in  which 
the  march  of  improvement  has  been 
remarkably  rapid — so  rapid,  indeed,  that 
the  visitor  who  only  occasionally  comes  to 
the  capital,  opens  his  eyes  at  the  progress 
made.  We  refer  to  that  portion  of  the 
Embankment  and  its  tributaries,  between 
Charing-cross  and  Blackf  riars.  The  changes 
made  have  an  especial  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect, who  is  speculating  upon  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  able  to  exhibit  his  skill  upon 
a  site  that,  at  least,  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  free  fi'om  buildings  in  front. 
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nnrl  of  commamling  extensivi;  views  on  both 
Fi  !i's.  There  has  been  an  xindoubted 
•  ;n  ntunity  for  the  display  of  architectural 
i. ill.  and  the  partisans  of  opposite  styles 
liave  already  set  their  hearts  if  not  their 
marks  npon  the  splendid  promenade  facing 
the  Thames.  To  the  arehiteetural  critic 
also  the  diversity  of  stylo  observed  is  not 
without  its  lessons,  for  we  have  the  some- 
what remarkable  fact  that  a  trial  here  has 
been  made  of  every  modern  phase  of  style, 
from  Late  Gothic  and  "  Queen  Anno  "  to 
the  revived  Renaissance.  One  question 
with  a  gi'eat  many  is,  which  style  wears  the 
best  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
Thames  ?  There  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  the  very  elaliorate  and  costly  facade  of 
the  School  Board  offices  has  already  seen 
its  freshest  days,  and  that  the  superficial 
treatment  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  is  a  failure. 
Without  any  play  of  light  and  shade  pro- 
duced by  prominent  breaks  and  a  broken 
plan-line,  there  is  an  air  of  monotonous 
colour  in  the  fast-darkening  f ront.while  the 
Temple  Chambers  building  a  little  south- 
ward of  it  seem  to  bid  for  notice  as  the 
next  attractive  architectural  experiment 
along  the  Thames  Embankment.  Here 
stone  is  used,  and  the  style  chosen  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  E.  M. 
Barry,  is  a  picturesque  Renaissance  of 
chateau  character.  The  corner  towers,  the 
bay  windows,  the  variety  of  frontage,  the 
steep  roof  and  dormers,  promise  to  form 
a  vei-y  pleasing  group  of  parts,  though 
we  could  have  wished  a  little  less  de- 
tail and  more  breadth  had  been  given 
to  the  work.  Here  and  there — as  in  the 
window  pilasters,  and  moulded  cornices 
and  bands — a  finical  appearance,  rather  de- 
trimental to  the  general  conception,  is 
evident.  The  design  is  not  ill  adapted  to 
the  site,  and  with  the  gabled  Temple 
Library,  in  Late  Gothic  dress,  the  old 
hall  and  masses  of  brick  building  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  tout  ensemble 
is  not  without  effect. 

But  we  may  more  especially  mention  the 
architect  ural  improvements  nearer  Charing- 
cross.  At  the  corner  of  Northumberland- 
avenue  the  Grand  Hotel  is  making  pro- 
gress, and  its  main  architectural  interest  is, 
we  think,  the  adoption  on  so  large  a  scale 
of  a  circular  corner.  Coi-ner  blocks  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  produce  the  happiest 
effect,  especially  when  the  corner  is  not 
rectangular,  as  in  the  present  case;  but  an 
acute-angled  corner  is  of  all  things  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  difficult  to  treat 
satisfactoi'ily.  One  mode  of  treatment  is 
that  of  breaking  the  curve  up  into  a 
number  of  vertical  bays,  each  of  which  ap- 
proximates nearly  to  a  flat  front ;  another  is 
to  treat  it  as  a  loggia,  or  to  screen  the  cir- 
cular fi'ont  with  a  colonnade.  The  site  at 
the  comer  of  the  Strand  and  Northumber- 
land-avenue offered  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  an  ingenious  solution  of  this  somewhat 
perplexing  problem,  and  we  await  with  in- 
terest the  result.  The  frontage  of  the  hotel 
on  the  gro".nd  floor  is  divided  by  flanged 
stanchions  into  bays  of  about  12ft.,  and 
these  support  plate  girders,  upon  which  the 
cornice  and  main  fronts  will  rest.  From 
the  amount  of  work  performed  we  cannot 
judge  with  any  exactness  of  the  effect  of 
the  rounded  portion  of  the  facade,  though, 
if  we  may  hazard  the  opinion,  there  is  a 
■want  of  scale — or,  let  us  say,  proportion — 
in  the  windows  and  the  orders  that  almost 
incline  us  to  the  idea — we  hope  a  mistaken 
one — that  we  are  to  have  here  a  piled-up 
palace  of  stories  in  the  hotel  fashion,  with 
no  attempt  to  break  the  facade  in  any 
other  way  than  by  strips  of  pilasters  be- 
tween the  windows.  At  the  ends,  it  is  true, 
we  find  corbelled  windows  of  a  flat-cui-ved 
form  that  gratefully  break  the  lines,  and 
we  hope  the  architects  will  spare  us  the 
distracting  Manchester  warehouse-like  suc- 
cession of  bays  noticed  in  the  adjacent 


lart'e  hotel.  In  a  warehouse  we  can  tole- 
rate a  repetition  of  similar  parts.  We,  in 
fact,  look  upon  a  warehouse  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  mechanical  extension.  But  in  a 
hotel  made  up  of  dissimilar  elements,  wc; 
expect  the  architect  to  dispose  of  them  with 
the  least  amount  of  repetition.  The  stair- 
cases can  be  made  external  features  to 
lireak  the  monotony  of  the  windows,  the 
fa(,'ades  can  be  broken  into  recessed  and 
projecting  parts,  and  the  ordonnances  can  be 
varied  by  open  loggias  and  screens.  The 
French  are  masters  undoubtedly  of  the  art 
of  giving  variety  to  a  facjade,  and  a  reces- 
sion in  the  line  of  frontage  of  a  long  facade 
is  often  managed  with  considerable  effect. 
At  present  thelower  entablature  looks  rather 
crushing,  but  this  effect  will  be  taken  off 
when  the  dark  grauite  pilasters  are  fixed. 
Tlio  varying  levels  of  the  two  fronts  com- 
bine also  to  produce  a  disproportionately 
unequal  effect  to  the  Strand  fa<?ade,  where 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher,  and  the 
piasters  will  in  consequence  appear  shorter. 
Messrs.  Francis  and  Saunders  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Merritt  and  Ashby,  of 
London-wall,  are  the  builders.  A  little 
further  down  Northumberland-avenue,  on 
the  right  side,  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  are  building  extensive 
premises,  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  being  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  Gibson  the  architect.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  a  corner  building  is  to 
be  noticed,  though  the  return  street  is  at 
right  angles  for  some  distance,  when  it 
bends  a  little.  In  this  instance  the  angle 
is  broken  back  a  trifle,  and  is  divided  by  an 
engaged  order  into  three  bays,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  entrance.  The  wings, 
or  return  fronts,  are  relieved  by  two  pro- 
jecting bays  of  orders,  Doric  below  and 
Corinthian  above,  with  square  end  centre. 
The  main  order  comprises  two  stories  of 
two-light  windows,  and  these  are  varied  in 
the  columnar  bays  by  having  complete 
ordonnances.  The  main  cornice  will  be 
surmounted  by  an  attic  story,  in  which  the 
intorcolumnar  spaces  will  be  arched.  Look- 
ing at  the  general  effect  of  the  design,  we 
observe  a  tolerable  subordination  in  the 
detail  and  recessed  walls ;  the  lower  order 
is  rusticated  by  horizontal  channels,  and 
the  main  order  gives  a  boldness  to  the  ele- 
vation. One  feature  we  take  an  exception 
to,  and  that  is  the  lower  cushion  frieze  and 
guilloche  oi-nament  upon  it,  which  appears 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  solidity  of 
Doric.  The  lines  of  the  adjacent  building 
in  the  return  street  certainly  do  not  con- 
tinue the  main  horizontal  divisions.  This 
is  rather  a  pity.  The  fronts  are  executed 
in  stone,  and  the  building  will  become  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  new  thorough- 
fare. By  the  way,  we  notice  four  triangular 
plots  of  vacant  ground  are  still  to  be  let 
in  the  Avenue,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  leases  of  eighty  years.  On 
the  east  side  the  plots  are  narrow,  and  have 
acute  angles — in  fact,  the  angularities  of 
the  site  impose  no  small  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  architectural  occupation  of  this 
land.  Excellent  in  position,  the  land  suffers 
much  on  this  account,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  sites  remaining  so  long  in  the 
market.  The  awkwardness  of  comer  plots 
of  this  shape  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  that 
calls  for  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
at  the  present  juncture,  for  the  recent 
alterations  to  the  thoroughfares  of  London, 
in  cutting  through  dense  blocks  more  con- 
venient and  direct  routes,  have  necessitated 
the  formation  of  several  triangular  plots. 
In  the  new  streets  contemplated  from  St. 
Martin's  Church  to  Oxford-street,  and  from 
Covent-garden  to  Piccadilly-circus,  many 
blocks  of  this  form  wiU  be  left,  and  will 
require  all  the  tact  and  art  the  architect 
can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  however,  that  two  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  destined  to  display  our  best 
modern  architeeture  should  have  spaces  for 


building,  either  very  limited  in  depth  or 
cut  to  such  awkward  shapes  that  economical 
considerations  must  very  unpleasantly 
interfere  with  a  due  regard  for  artistic 
effect. 


SUBURBAN  BRISTOL. 
"P<AER     ODER,"     "  Bricstow"— now 

^  Bristol  ("  The  City  of  the  Gap  ")— is 
situated,  as  most  of  our  reiiders  know, 
between  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset,  being  a  county  in  itself.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  high 
ground,  more  or  less  precipitous,  and  lies  in 
the  valley  of  the  Avon,  which  river  takes  an 
irregular  course  in  a  nortli-casterly  direction 
to  a  point  about  seven  miU's  distant,  where 
it  joins  the  mouth  of  the  iSi^vein.  From  its 
southern  limits  the  ground  rises  more  gra- 
dually towards  Dundry;  tln' valley  expands 
into  more  level  country  on  the  east  side. 

One  great  source  of  the  attractiveness  of 
this  neighbourhood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  and  almost  unlimited  variety  of  its 
views,  embracing  the  hill  country  many 
miles  away.  Brandon  Hill  and  the  Royal 
Fort  are  both  important  vantage-grounds. 
The  former — dedicated  by  Good  Queen  Bess, 
of  pious  memory,  "  to  the  ugly  maidens  of 
Bristol  to  dry  their  clothes  on  "  —  rises 
rapidly  from  a  veiy  low  level  to  a  height  of 
2.50ft.  from  the  sea.  As  Queen  Elizabeth's 
directions  have  been  loyally  adhered  to,  it 
continues  to  this  day  free  and  unappro- 
priated, except  by  those  of  the  fair  sex  who 
seem  meekly  to  have  accepted  her  Majesty's 
ill  compliment  by  using  it  for  the  purpose 
she  named.  The  site  of  the  Royal  Fort  is 
occupied  by  a  house  and  grounds  of  early 
Georgian  date,  the  home  for  many  years 
past  of  the  Tyndalls,  formerly  bankers  in 
the  city,  and  descendants  of  Tyndale,  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  The  house  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  a  park  which  was  in  past 
times  of  considerable  extent ;  much  of  the 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  buildings,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer. 

As  natural  scenery  is  greatly  dependent 
for  its  character  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country,  so  we  find  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol  owes  its  attractiveness 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  geological  position. 
It  stands  on  rock  belonging  to  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  in  connection  generally  with 
which  evidences  of  great  changes,  more  or 
less  gradual  and  disturbing  in  their  nature, 
are  to  be  found.  Clifton  Down  and  Leigh 
Woods  stand  chiefly  upon  that  division  of 
the  system  termed  "  the  mountain  lime- 
stone." This  is  genei'ally  found,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  co-existent  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  successive  cropping  up  of 
the  different  strata  belonging  to  this  system, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  makes 
much  which  is  commercially  usefiU  easily 
ava.lable,  and  good  and  varied  building^ 
stone  is  therefore  abimdant.  Our  experi- 
ence is  that,  in  most  of  the  new  work  near 
Bristol,  the  opportunity  which  this  affords 
ha?  either  been  lost  sight  of  altogether  or 
used  with  apparently  little  or  no  care  for 
the  judicious  application  of  the  materials. 
The  warm  red-lsrown  tiles  of  old  Bristol 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  landscape,  and 
help  to  compose  a  more  agreeable  picture 
than  the  cold  blue  si  ite  and  limestone,  so 
generally  combined,  ever  could  do  under  the 
same  conditions.  We  take,  for  example, 
the  Pembroke-road,  the  old  "  GaUows-acre- 
lane,"  which,  for  any  attractiveness  it  may 
have,  is  certainly  not  indebted  to  the  formal- 
looking  villas  which  line  it  on  either  side. 
Its  merits,  which  ai-e  but  very  comparative, 
are  due  to  well-kept  gardens,  variations  of 
level,  glimpses  of  fair  landscape,  and  other 
accessories;  but  the  houses  are  suggestive 
of  the  speculating  builder's  manipulating 
genius,  aided  probably  by  an  "  idea  "  from 
some  handy  man  not  very  far  from  the 
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builder's  office,  which  idea  is  repeated  ad 
libitum  and  ad  nauseam. 

What  we  have  said  here  may  be  urged 
with  at  least  as  good  reason  of  much  that 
within  the  past  few  years  has  been  done  in 
Stoke  Bishop.  Is  it  possible  to  say  any- 
thing in  ijniise  of  the  row  of  huge,  box-like, 
semi-detached  villas  in  grey  limestone  and 
blue  slate,  with  the  visual  "  dressing"  form- 
ing part  of  what  is  known  as  "  Rookleaze," 
which  faces  one  when  crossing  Durdham 
Down  from  the  last-named  road  ?  They 
serve  as  an  index  of  much  that  lies  beyond 
— houses  set  down  on  the  most  charming 
sites,  commanding  views  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  surpassed,  but  themselves  blots  on  the 
landscape  without  one  redeeming  feature 
except  such  as  the  ivy  and  creeping  plants, 
which  do  not  belong  to  them,  furnish.  Tlie 
exceptions  to  these  are  rare,  and  more 
seldom  still  do  they  attain  to  tVe  opportu- 
nities which  so  lovely  a  situation  offers.  As 
showing  the  happy  result  to  be  obtained  by 
a  judicious  introduction  of  colour,  a  house, 
built  about  the  same  time  as  those  in 
"  Rockleaze,"  and  standing  near  them,  de- 
serves notice.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin,  who  was  then  practising  in 
Bristol.  Thoiigh  "  severe  "  to  a  fault,  it 
possesses  qualities  of  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  harmonising  with  its  natural 
surroundings  which  others  near  altogether 
lack. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  unqua- 
lified praise  to  a  house  now  just  completed 
near  the  Stoke-road,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Bastow,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, of  Bristol,  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw,  of  Loudon,  is  the  architect.  The 
design  errs  in  being  too  "  picturesque." 
The  excessive  irregularity  of  the  masonry, 
the  crowding  together  of  "  features  " — tall 
external  red-brick  chimney- shafts,  which 
rise  clear  from  the  springing  of  a  roof  of 
moderate  pitch  and  terminate  in  great 
swelling  caps  —  the  too  lavish  use  of  red 
weather  tiles,  and  the  genei-al  breaking  up 
of  the  design  in  every  direction,  both  in 
form  and  material,  gives  it  a  disquieting 
appearance  and  destroys  all  breadth.  A 
house  near  the  last,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Ponton  and  Gough,  of  Bristol,  is  satisfac- 
torily treated.  The  light  brown  stone, 
quarried  on  the  site,  blends  well  with  the 
red  tiles  in  the  roof.  The  walls  are  relieved 
by  two  or  thr.>e  bands  of  Bath  stone.  The 
disposition  of  the  whole  is  very  successful 
and  good.  In  the  next  house  to  this,  by 
Mr.  Colman,  architect,  the  seeming  effort 
to  produce  something  striking  has  resulted 
in  failure.  Why  the  four-centred  arch, 
masking  the  tower  in  the  basement,  should 
lie  succeeded  on  the  next  floor  by  an  early 
decorated  window,  to  be  followed  by  a 
coupled  lancet  window,  which  serves  to 
light  the  two  floors  above,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  be  upon  the  principle  adopted 
in  classic  revival  of  presenting  the  "orders" 
in  chronological  succession.  This  and  other 
inconsistencies,  and  the  harsh  mixture  of 
colour  in  the  different  materials,  combine 
to  produce  a  result  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

In  '•  Christ  Church,"  which  stands  on  the 
road  between  this  point  and  the  Down,  of 
which  Mr.  Colman  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Cowlin  the  builders,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reconcile  unlimited  pre- 
tensions with  limited  means,  with  conse- 
quent failure.  What  the  attenuated-looking 
tower  and  spire  are  for  we  cannot  say,  as  a 
modest  bell-turret  would  have  answered  any 
purpose  for  which  these  are  likely  to  be 
required ;  or,  pi'emising  that  the  noncon- 
forming Christians  of  Sneyd  Park  were 
desirous  not  to  be  behind  those  attending 
the  neighbouring  church,  the  tower  might 
have  been  dispensed  with  for  a  time  and 
the  money  spent  where  it  was  sorely  needed 
in  giving  more  substantiality  to  other  parts 
of  the  design.    As  it  is,  buttresses,  which 


the  character  of  the  building  seems  to  re- 
quire, are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  at  the 
porches,  where  the  reason  for  their  existence 
is  not  very  evident ;  these  are  heavy-looking 
and  extravagant  in  design.  The  small 
windows  to  the  ambulatory  are  bad  in  form, 
and  the  extremely  acute  crowns  of  the 
clerestory  windows  come  into  disagreeable 
contact  with  the  eaves  gutter.  The  common- 
place tracery — which,  by  the  bye,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  the  local  papers,  "  is  some- 
thing after  the  style  of  Tintern  Abbey  " — 
becomes  offensive  when  repeated  without 
variation  throughout  the  building.  It  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  the  portions  of  the  main 
gables  above  the  roof  to  feel  that  the 
architect  must  indeed  have  been  striving 
after  more  than  the  cost  would  permit. 

A  short  distance  from  these  last,  on  a 
road  recently  formed  between  Stoke  House 
and  the  Down,  is  a  house  lately  built  for 
Mr.  Hale  by  Mr.  Davis,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bethell,  of  London.  The  site  is 
a  most  charming  one.  The  building  stands 
on  a  terrace  formed  at  the  top  of  ground 
gently  sloping  towards  the  west.  The 
architect  in  this  has  shown  some  appre- 
ciation for  the  task  assigned  him,  with  a 
result  harmonious  and  good.  The  walls 
and  chimney-shafts  are  built  in  red  brick  ; 
the  two  window-bays  chiefly  in  freestone. 
Of  these,  that  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
drawing-room  and  is  continued  to  the  room 
above,  is  deserving  of  notice ;  the  surmount- 
ing gable  in  half-timber  work  appears, 
however,  to  want  something  more  as  a 
raison  d'etre — it  is  hardly  pleasant  to  see  it 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  level  of  the 
eaves'  gutter  with  no  break  in  the  face  of 
the  wall.  The  roof  is  brought  down  to  the 
exterior  of  the  wall,  and  is  covered  with  red 
tiles.  An  effectively-moulded  brick  corbel 
table  is  carried  round  below  the  caves" 
gutter.  In  this  case  there  is  reason  for  the 
tall  chimney-shafts,  as,  with  a  high-pitched 
roof,  they  are  carried  well  in  to  the  compo- 
sition, .and  being  well  designed  materially 
contribute  to  the  success  of  a  good  sky-line, 
and  are  not,  as  in  some  cases,  so  suggestive 
of  danger  to  the  inmates.  The  barge 
boards,  conservatory,  and  other  exterior 
woodwork,  are  coloured  in  dark  maroon. 
The  terrace  wall  is  an  effective  bit  of 
panelled  brickwork,  with  star-formed  pierc- 
ings. We  shall  await  with  some  interest 
the  completion  of  a  house  on  an  adjoining 
site  for  Mr.  W.  E.  George,  of  Bristol,  of 
which  Mr.  Bethell  is  also  the  architect. 
The  stone  being  used  is  quarried  fi-om  a  bed 
of  old  red  sandstone,  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  proprietor  in  the  vicinity.  It  is,  as 
may  be  judged,  hard  and  close-grained,  and 
of  a  rich  chocolate  colour.  Ham-hill  stone, 
which  is  the  same  in  colour,  but  more 
durable  than  Bath  stone,  is  being  used  in 
the  windows,  &.C.  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Bastow  are  the  builders.  "  EUenthorp,"  by 
Mr.  Selby,  of  London,  of  which  Mr.  Diment 
was  builder,  is  a  house  of  somewhat  less 
scale  than  the  two  last-named,  but  is  an 
agreeable  example  of  modern  Tudor-Gothic. 
It  is  built  with  a  light  brown  stone,  and 
roofed  with  blue  and  dark  brown  tiles  in 
broad  bands.  In  Leigh  Woods,  or  else- 
where, little  evidence  is  yet  given  of  a  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  rare  natural  beauties  of 
the  place.  The  road  from  the  bridge  might 
fairly  be  termed  one  of  lost  opportunities. 
It  is  lined  with  villas  of  the  true  speculator 
type — rows  of  monotonous-looking  houses, 
with  scarcely  a,  single  point  in  them  to 
admire.  There  is  a  mansion  of  some  archi- 
tectural pretensions  overlooking  the  i-iver, 
by  Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood,  built  chiefly 
in  I'ed  brick,  with  stonework  in  the  details, 
which  are  somewhat  Jacobean  in  character. 
As  seen  from  the  road  skirting  Nightingale 
Valley  it  groups  very  well,  and  composes 
charmingly  with  its  surroundings.  '•  Rose- 
mont,"  by  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Gough,  and 
"Springhill"    and    "  Southfield,"    by   Mr. 


Henry  Shaw,  stand  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bridge  road  with  the  Leigh  road.  Of  the 
first-named  we  are  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  contrast  between  the  cold 
colour  in  the  walls  and  the  warm  colour  in 
the  roof  and  chimney-stacks  is  not  too 
marked,  and  whether  the  effect  of  building 
the  chimneys  partly  or  wholly  in  stone,  and 
introducing  a  little  red  into  the  walls,  would 
not  have  produced  a  better  result.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  composition 
appears  successful ;  there  is  an  air  of  quiet 
repose  about  it,  the  plan  is  sufficiently 
broken,  and  the  sky-line  is  good.  The 
octagonal  bay  at  one  of  the  angles  is  an 
agreeable  feature.  Of  the  two  others 
"  Southfield  "  is,  perhaps,  the  more  satis- 
factory, but  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the 
excessive  tallness  of  the  chimney- shafts — 
they  do  not  compose  well  with  the  com- 
paratively low  pitch  of  the  roof,  nor  should 
we  feel  veryconfident  of  their  power  to  resist  a 
heavy  gale.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls 
is  in  the  local  grey  limestone,  with  Bath 
stone  strings,  &c. ;  the  upper  part  is  half- 
timbei-ed  work.  The  timber  framing  has  a 
somewhat  bald  and  meagre  look.  In 
"  Springhills  "  the  result  of  using  grey  stone 
in  the  walls  to  the  level  of  the  ground-floor 
window-sills,  red  brick  to  the  level  of  the 
first  floor,  succeeded  by  half-timbered  work, 
is  again  a  failure.  Neither  the  limited  size 
of  the  house  nor  the  simplicity  of  the  plan 
would  seem  to  justify  so  much  vertical 
cutting  up.  As  seen  from  the  back,  the 
viev!  is  too  "  picturesque."  Both  houses 
are  covered  with  red  Bridgwater  tiles.  The 
new  gateway  and  lodge  to  Ashton  Park,  by 
Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood,  lately  erected 
upon  the  Leigh  road  at  this  point,  is  a 
thoroughly  successful  bit  of  Late  Gothic 
work.  The  stone  used  is  grey  limestone, 
with  freestone  in  all  the  details.  The  gate 
is  surmounted  by  a  four-centred  arch,  with 
an  oriel  window  over,  and  above  that  the 
arms  of  the  Smyths.  There  is  a  canopied 
niche  on  either  side  of  the  oriel,  containing 
a  figure.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  the 
gatehouse  and  towers.  The  removal  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  at  this  point,  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  railings,  gives  from 
the  road  a  most  charming  view  over  the 
park.  The  villas  in  the  road  skirting 
Nightingale  Valley  scarcely  call  for  mention. 
They  are  mostly  in  a  doulitful  Gothic  style. 
"  Glenside,"  perhaps,  is  the  best.  Mr.  Fox's 
Swiss  villa  is  picturesque,  and  suits  the 
position.  The  red  pointing  in  the  walls  of 
this  and  the  last-named  desei'ves  notice  as 
helping  to  relieve  the  coldness  of  colour  in 
the  grey  limestone.  Mr.  Colman  is  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  two  villas  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  they  are  nearly  alike  in  design, 
but  are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  enable 
us  to  speak  with  much  certainty  as  to  their 
merits.     Mr.  Pugsley  is  the  builder. 

Mr.  Hain  is  building  two  houses  in  the 
Bridge-road  from  drawings  supplied  by  Mr. 
Eyland.  They  are  composed  of  the  gene- 
rally accepted  local  materials,  with  but  little 
departure  from  the  ordinary  type. 

In  Tyndall's  Park,  the  Philosophical  In- 
stitution has  lately  been  extended  by  Mr. 
Colman  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  style  of  the  original  design,  and 
with  a  result  which  in  no  way  warrants  the 
departure.  The  earlier  portion,  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Fosters  and  Wood 
and  Ponton  and  Gough,  though  not  what  it 
will  be  when  the  intended  carving  in  the 
caps  and  elsewhere  is  executed,  is  a  by  no 
means  unpleasing  design  in  Venetian- 
Gothic.  The  last  of  the  nine  arched  bays 
on  the  side  of  the  original  building  Mr. 
Colman  has  filled  in  with  a  three-light  Early 
Decorated  window,  and  possibly  the  rest  of 
his  work  may  be  described  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period.  The  general  design  of  the 
addition,  if  judiciously  treated  in  a  pen- 
and-ink  perspective  drawing,  might  look 
tolerably  well,  but  the  reality  is  poor,  and 
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tljo  departure  from  the  origmal  design 
questionable  in  taste. 

The  Biitisli  Grammar  School,  a  new 
liuilding  in  Tyndall's  Park,  with  master's 
house,  is  now  nearly  complete,  .and  is  a  very 
well-tre;Lted  example  of  Late  Domestic 
Gothic.  The  walls  ai-e  built  with  a  red- 
coloured  stone  found  on  the  site.  The 
traceried  windows,  quoins,  and  other  details 
are  in  Bath  stone.  The  roof  of  the  great 
hall  is  open-timbered,  of  a  trussed  collar- 
beam  form,  with  curved  braces.  The  win- 
dow tracery  in  the  hall  is  very  good  in 
design;  so  are  also  the  wings  and  flanking 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  main  building. 
The  house  stands  apart  from  the  school. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  feel  that, 
where  nature  is  so  lovely,  a  group  of  build- 
ings should  increase,  as  this  does,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  locality.  The  work, 
which  is  to  cost  £18,000,  is  being  carried 
•out  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Son,  builders, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Fosters  and  Wood,  architects.  The  villas, 
■which  cover  certain  portions  of  the  park,  are 
mostly  of  a  nondescript  Classic  type.  They 
possess  more  variety  and  are  somewhat 
isetter  generally  than  those  in  the  Pembroke- 
road.  "  Bannerleigh,"  "  Goi-don  Lodge,'' 
and  four  others,  forming  a  row  of  six,  are 
agreeable,  though  commonplace  in  detail, 
;is  are  also  three  others,  of  which  '■  The 
Elms "  is  one.  They  are  strictly  "  sub- 
urban "  in  character,  and,  although  their 
places  might  be  more  worthily  filled  they 
do,  perhaps,  possess  something  a  little 
beyond  negative  merit. 

The  churches  of  the  past  few  years  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  more  or  less  in- 
complete state.  The  earliest  in  date — Mr. 
G.  E.  Street's  fine  church  of  All  Saints,  in 
the  Pembroke- road — serves  to  show  the 
■wisdom  of  proceeding  by  stages.  Little 
now  is  requii-ed  to  complete  it  but  the  tower 
.and  spire.  The  church  of  St.  Maiy  the 
Virgin,  in  Tyndall's  Park,  by  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  of  London,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Nativity,  at  Totterdown,  by  Messrs.  Ponton 
and  Gough,  are  both  in  earlier  periods  of 
their  development.  The  former  at  present 
consists  of  a  chancel,  ti-ansepts,  and  two 
bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  to  which  will  be 
added,  as  funds  allow,  two  bays,  a  western 
poixh,  and  a  north-western  tower  and  spire. 
The  latter  is  a  brick  building  of  Northern 
Italian  type.  It  is  at  present  complete  only 
as  respects  the  chancel  and  side  chapels, 
with  two  bays  of  the  nave  and  ambulatories. 
It  will  receive  six  additional  bays  and  a  high 
campanile.  The  baptistery  at  the  west 
•end  of  the  nave  is  already  built,  and 
the  nave  is  covered  in  for  present  use  by 
a  temporary  building.  The  church  pro- 
mises, -when  finished  throughout,  to  possess 
considerable  merit.  The  detail  already 
existing  is  very  rich  in  form  and  material, 
and  the  general  treatment  presents  much 
novelty  of  design.  Mr.  Bevan's  Church  of  St. 
Nathaniel,  C..)tham,  still  -wants  its  tower  and 
spire  to  complete  what  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  -well-proportioned  and  effective  build- 
ing. The  work  of  extension  to  the  Clifton 
pro-cathedral,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Hansom,  has 
as  yet  been  only  partially  carried  out.  Mr. 
Hansom  was  lately  successful  in  a  limited 
competition  for  additions  to  Christ  Church, 
Clifton.  It  was  decided  not  to  carry  out 
the  -woi-k  as  contemplated.  He  has,  how- 
ever, been  entrusted  with  the  heating  and 
ventilation,  lowering  the  present  seats,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  interior.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Sons,  of  Clifton,  have  under- 
taken the  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  £1.00O.  The  church— built  in  1841 
from  designs  Iiy  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Bristol — is  a 
very  good  example  of  that  early  period  of 
the  Gothic  revival.  The  towerand  spire  were 
subsequently  added  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  a 
Bristolian.  now  practising  in  London.  The 
design  is  based  on  the  Lancet  period  ;  the 
building  is  an   ornament  to   the   locality, 


and  puts  to  shame  manj-  churches  of  more 
recent  date.  A  new  church,  St.  Peter's, 
Clifton-wood,  is  shortly  lo  be  commenced 
upon  a  site  near  to  that  of  the  present  one. 
The  architects  engaged  are  Messrs.  Voisey 
and  Wills,  of  Bristol.  Near  to  St. 
Nathaniel's  Church,  Cotbam,  is  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel,  now  just  completed,  for  which 
Mr.  J.  Curwen,  jun.,  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bas- 
tow,  the  builders.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
in  this,  not  a  distorted  aping  of  church  de- 
sign, but  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  chapel.  The  style  is  Early  Geome- 
tric. The  details  are  good.  Internally 
deep  galleries  are  carried  round  on  three 
sides,  supported  by  iron  columns  of  good 
form.  The  roof  is  of  a  vvide  span,  of 
a  modified  hammer-beam  construction, 
boarded  and  panelled,  and  of  elaborate  de- 
sign. The  stone  corbels  upon  which  the 
wall  pieces  foot  are  somewhat  needlessly 
large  and  heavy.  In  the  two  rows  of 
arcading  over  the  pulpit  the  superposing  of 
ten  bays  to  sis  is  not  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment. The  seating  is  of  good  design,  but 
the  position  of  the  boarding  under  the  seats 
seems  to  afford  scarcely  room  for  the  feet 
in  kneeling.  These  are,  however,  minor 
matters  which  do  not  seriously  affect  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  meritoi'ious  production. 
Clifton  has  expanded  very  considerably 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  college  some  time 
back  gave  an  impetus  to  villa-building  in 
its  neighbourhood  with  a  result  which  has 
left  little  or  no  room  for  further  work  of 
the  kind.  A  glance  at  the  parish  church 
causes  us  to  hope  that  at  no  very  distant 
date  Clif  tonians  may  be  induced  to  erect  in 
its  place  a  building  more  -worthy  of  so 
charming  a  site.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  as  a  design  more  de- 
plorably bad  than  the  present  church.  Art 
life  seems  to  be  dull  in  this  locality.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fashionable  dilettan- 
teism,  but  patrons  are  tardy,  and  talent  is 
latent.  R.  F.  H. 


NOTES  FKOM  EDINBURGH. 

THE  improvements  in  Princes-street,  result- 
ing from  the  acquisition  of  the  gardens, 
and  commenced  two  years  ago,  will  likely  be 
completed  before  winter,  when  this  street  will 
be  the  Broadway  of  Edinburgh — its  widest  as 
well  as  its  longest  thoroughfare.  The  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  houses  hag  been  lifted, 
widened,  and  renewed,  and  the  footpath  oppo- 
site now  runs  within  what  was  garden  ground. 
An  additional  charm  will  be  given  to  this 
popular  thoroughfare  by  the  rising  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  which  ends  the  long  vista  of  its  per- 
spective to  the  west,  just  as  the  Calton  Hill  and 
its  monumental  architecture  closes  up  the 
eastern  extremity. 

The  gardens  themselves  are  of  great  advan- 
tage as  a  public  park.  The  city  has  entered  on 
possession  of  a  property  which  has  been  care- 
fully tended  from  the  first,  and  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  landscape  gardener.  The 
trees  are  healthy  and  of  considerable  growth, 
so  that  there  is  a  fair  share  both  of  grassy  lawn 
and  grateful  shade.  No  recreation  is  permitted 
inconsistent  with  the  proper  maintenance  of 
garden  ground.  Except  on  Sundays,  or  when 
music  draws  a  crowd  to  the  spot,  and  even 
without  restriction  to  the  walks,  the  verdure  of 
the  grassy  slopes  does  not  seem  to  suffer,  and 
through  four  dry  summer  months  they  have 
remained  delightfully  green,  showing  the  same 
pleasant  contrast  as  before  between  the  dusty 
street  and  the  dark-brown  battlements  of  the 
castle  and  its  rock.  The  gardens  have  been 
greatly  improved  as  a  promenade  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  broad  terrace-walk,  at  either 
extremity  of  which  a  very  massive  flight  of 
steps  now  leads  up  to  the  thoroughfare  above. 
Here,  or  on  the  higher  footway  of  the  street, 
the  passengers  can  take  shelter  from  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  pavement  under  what  is  nearly  a 
continuous  avenue  of  shade. 

The  carriage-way  is  being  laid  with  the  ne- 
plus-ultra  of  causeway  in  whinstone.     A  com- 


mission was  appointed  to  iniuri  into  tHij 
respective  udvantai;es  of  asphaite,  wood,  and 
stone,  and  the  last  has  been  adopted.  The 
noiselessness  of  the  wood  is  a  great  deside- 
ratum, but  the  specimen  laid  in  Queensferry- 
street,  where  the  traffic  is  great,  is  not  in  favour 
of  its  durability  or  cleanly  appearance  in  wet 
weather.  The  causeway  is  laid  on  a  bed  ot 
concrete  about  1ft.  thick.  The  tramway 
sleepers,  which  are  in  one  piece  of  steel  with 
the  rails,  and  have  suitable  flanges,  are  now- 
laid  with  the  blockers  on  a  thin  bed  of  small 
whinstone,  gravel,  and  cement,  and,  when  a 
sutlicient  portion  is  done,  the  joints  are  grouted 
with  cement,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  solid 
impenetrable  mass.  The  durability  and  easi- 
ness of  transit  are  both  enhanced  by  the  narrow- 
width  of  the  stones,  which  are  3in.  across  the 
face  upon  the  surface.  The  liHe  noire  of  this 
perfect  causeway  is  the  necessary  evil  of  having 
to  provide  for  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  subway  is  enormous,  but  where  pipes 
run  near  the  edge  of  the  thoroughfare  the 
causeway  can  be  laid  with  sand  instead  oE 
cement.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  ia 
.£20,000. 

The  improvements  will  be  complete  when  the 
garden  footway  has  been  paved.  This  is  to  be 
done  with  selenitic  cement,  at  a  cost  of  £o,0i)0, 
and  will  be  somewhat  of  a  novelty  as  well  as  a 
very  economical  expedient.  The  pavements 
executed  here  in  Portland  cement  have  been 
such  conspicuous  failures  that  the  small  speci- 
men of  selenitic  laid  down  in  Princes-street  looks 
as  near  perfection  as  anything  can  be.  At 
present,  indeed,  lioth  as  to  its  comfort  and 
appearance,  it  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
best  specimens  of  stone  pavemcHt,  and  is  about 
a  third  of  the  cost.  Excellent  as  it  appears  to 
be,  however,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Val  de 
Travers  work,  which  has  a  degree  of  elasticity 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  hard  cement. 
Its  durability  also  has  been  tested,  while  that; 
of  the  selenitic  may  be  said  to  be  still  under 
trial.  The  cost  of  selenitic  and  asphaite  was 
estimated  at  JEo.OOO  and  jEO.OOO  respectively. 

The  fa9ade  ot  the  Eoyal  Institution  interferes 
much  with  the  widening  of  the  carriage-way 
and  accommodation  of  the  tramways,  and 
several  plans  involving  some  curtailment  of 
the  architectural  accessories  of  the  edifice  were 
suggested,  but  these  have  not  been  listened  to. 

Sculpture,  as  well  as  civic  legislation,  has 
been  doing  something  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  city.  The  list  of  statues  lately  added  is  a 
large  one.  Since  the  Albert  Memorial  was  un. 
veiled,  two  years  ago,  four  monuments  of  this 
kind  have  been  placed,  three  of  them  in  the 
Princes-street  gardens.  These  are  all  considered 
to  be  happy  likenesses  of  the  originals.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  now  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
right  and  Adam  Black  on  the  left.  Sir  James 
Simpson  is  in  the  fashionable  western  extremity, 
and  sits  with  benignant  smile  on  the  profes- 
sional chair.  Adam  Black  is  represented  stand- 
ing clad  in  robe  of  office  as  Lord  Provost,  and 
with  the  aspect  of  the  legislator.  In  the  statue 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  there  is  less  of  statuesque 
repose  ;  he  is  the  pioneer  of  civilisation,  with 
girded  loins,  grasping  energetically  the  Bible 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  handles  the  axe, 
and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  the  instru- 
ments by  help  of  which  he  forced  his  way  into 
untrodden  paths.  The  dignity  of  this  monu- 
ment is,  however,  much  impaired  by  the  minor 
scale  of  the  casting,  which  ought  to  have  been 
at  least  as  large  and  massive  as  that  of  similar 
statues  in  the  locality.  The  last  of  the  four  was 
recently  placed  in  George-street,  at  its  intersec- 
tion with  Castle-street,  being  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  divine  is  represented  standing 
on  an  obelisk,  cut  off  a  little  above  its  base,  and 
he  is  robed  in  the  preacher's  gown,  with  a  large 
pulpit  Bible  open  in  his  hand.  Professor 
Blackie  does  not  like  the  pedestal,  which  appears 
to  be  a  novelty  without  any  excellence  as  a  pede- 
stal to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  often  that  such, 
monuments  ignore  the  fact  that  the  architec- 
tur.il  importance  of  the  pedestal  increases  with 
the  distance.  This  pedestal,  at  a  distance,  has 
something  of  a  shabby  look  beside  others  in  the 
city.  The  raison  d'itre  of  this  novelty  proljably 
lies  in  the  economy  cf  its  design,  or  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  making  a 
stir  when  it  was  wanted. 

The  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  in  George- 
street,  have  been  opened.     People  accustome'' 
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to  the  palatial  architecture  of  such  institutions 
will  be  disappointed.  The  fa<;ade  proiects 
slightly,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
aspect  of  the  neighbouring  tenements,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  frontage  of  100ft.  three  simple  open 
Ionic  porches  and  a  monotonous  range  of  win- 
dows of  very  commonplace  Classical  design, 
surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice.  The  interior 
has  no  spacious  hall  or  grand  staircases,  but 
contains  some  fine  polished  granite  columns 
and  an  immensity  of  costly  plaster  work. 

The  spire  of  the  cathedral  has  been  finished 
to  the  level  of  the  corbelling  below  the  lines 
•where  the  spire  proper  is  commenced.  The 
carving  is  nearly  all  completed.  The  vesica 
pisces,  with  the  figure  of  our  Lord  enshrined, 
which  adorns  the  east  gable,  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  representatives  of  the  angelic 
host  in  good  relief.  The  five  statues  for  the 
niches  underneath  are  on  the  ground.  The 
elaborate  sculpture  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
western  doorway  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the 
shafts  of  polished  Shap  granite  are  fixed.  The 
slating  of  the  choir  is  done,  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  interior  and  the  transepts  is  in  hand. 
Workmen  are  now  laying  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  floor,  which  is  of  a  simple  pattern  of  the 
ordinary  polished  flags,  relieved  by  squares  of 
red  stone.  The  glazing  is  nearly  complete,  and 
the  church  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  October. 


THE  MOTION  OF  WATEE  IN  OPEN 
CHANNELS. 

IT  is  now  a  fact  pretty  well  established  by 
actual  observation  that  the  greatest  velocity 
of  an  open  channel  of  water  is  not  at  the  sur- 
face, but  at  some  distance  below.  Hydraulic 
engineers  have  accounted  for  this  fact  in 
various  ways,  generally  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  at  the  surface ;  but  this  theory  does  not 
hold  good,  for  it  is  now  found  that  even  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  current,  the  greatest  velocity  is  still  below. 
In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis, 
C.E.,  and  published  in  the  American  Society's 
transactions,  some  interesting  experiments  are 
recorded,  made  in  the  canals  at  Lowell,  which 
prove  that  in  a  running  stream  of  water  of  uni- 
form section  there  is  an  intermingling  of 
currents,  or  the  water  at  the  bottom  comes  to 
the  surface  at  varying  distances,  depending 
upon  the  depth  and  evenness  of  bed.  Thus,  in 
a  reach  of  canal  1,200ft.  in  length,  of  uniform 
section,  20ft.  wide  at  bottom,  50ft.  wide  at  the 
surface  of  water,  and  10ft.  deep,  and  with  a 
■velocity  in  the  middle  of  canal  at  the  surface 
of  3'4ft.  per  second,  a  bent  tube  was  introduced 
at  the  up-stream  end  of  stream,  the  lower  orifice 
being  turned  in  the  direction  of  current,  and 
kept  about  Sin.  from  the  bottom  of  canal.  The 
other  end  was  connected  to  a  tub  containing 
whitewash,  and  a  plug  was  inserted  at  the  junc- 
tion. At  a  given  signal  the  plug  was  with- 
drawn and  the  whitewash  discharged  through 
the  pipe.  The  water  was  nearly  clear,  and  the 
banks  were  seen  at  a  depth  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  Eight 
trials  were  made,  and  in  all  the  whitewash  ap- 
peared at  or  near  the  surface  at  distances  from 
the  orifice  of  pipe  varying  from  100ft.  to  175ft. 
Another  series  of  experiments,  made  in  the 
same  year  (18G7)  showed  a  similar  result.  The 
writer  also  recounts  the  means  taken  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  canals  by  tin-tubes, 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  so  as  to  sink  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  These  tubes  are  put  into  the 
stream  in  a  vertical  position,  and  abandoned  to 
the  current,  and  the  time  of  their  passage 
between  two  given  cross  sections  is  noted.  By 
this  means  have  been  ascertained,  in  particular 
portions  of  the  width  of  flume  or  canal,  the 
Tariations  in  the  velocity  of  the  water,  the  ave- 
rage of  thirty  such  observations  being  about  3'12 
percent.  Similar  variations  occur,  it  is  thought, 
in  the  depth,  the  result  of  a  similar  cause — viz., 
the  interchange  in  the  position  of  the  current, 
moving  with  different  velocities.  No  correct 
data,  however,  have  been  discovered  to  place 
this  hypothesis  upon  a  sure  basis,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  retarding  action  of  the  bottom 
of  a  channel  must  be  great  in  the  proportion 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  stream.  Thus,  in  a 
rectangular  channel,  of  a  depth  less  than  half 
the  width,  the  retardation  must  exceed  that  of 
the  _  sides,  and  eddies  and  other  irregular 
motions  of  the  particles  of  water  take  place, 
causing  the  quick-moving  currents  to  penetrate 


those  moving  slowly,  and  to  detach  masses  of 
water  from  the  slow  currents  and  to  force  them 
farther  from  the  sides.  It  has  been  proved,  in- 
deed, that  the  current  of  greatest  velocity 
sways  from  side  to  side,  rises  and  falls  in  curvi- 
linear paths,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  in 
cycloidal  arcs.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  a  circular  motion  of  the  water  is  produced 
by  the  eddying  caused  by  the  retardation  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  channel.  This  was  shown 
by  Professor  Reynolds,  at  Manchester,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  moving  water  in  channels  is 
analogous,  in  our  minds,  to  the  passage  of 
smoke  through  a  flue  or  pipe  where  eddying 
and  whirling  motions  are  seen.  This  idea  has 
been  suggested,  we  see,  by  De  Volsin  Wood, 
in  the  discussion,  and  he  hints,  with  much 
truth,  that  the  complex  motions  of  flowing 
streams  bafHe  the  mathematician  in  arriving 
at  a  constant  mathematical  law  for  all  streams. 
Only  close  observations  of  many  streams  under 
varying  conditions  can  ever  give  the  practical 
hydraulician  a  basis  for  his  operations  in  the 
case  of  open  streams  and  large  pipes.  All  that 
we  can  pr.actically  learn  from  the  experiments 
detailed  is,  that  the  retarding  action  and 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  water 
produce  countless  deflections  and  reactions  of 
the  molecules,  upward  and  sideward  and  down- 
ward, which  act  upon  the  main  current  of 
water,  reducing  its  velocity  in  a  sensible  de- 
gree, and  giving  rise  to  those  varying  veloci- 
ties found  in  all  flowing  bodies  of  water.  The 
phenomena  of  the  flow  of  fluids  would,  we 
believe,  receive  coDateral  light  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  current  of  air  up  flues 
and  through  apartments.  W  hen  these  matters 
are  better  understood  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  ventilation  will  be  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  an  exact  science,  and  when  the 
nostrums  of  ventilating  companies  and  indi- 
viduals will  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value. 


AN  ECCENTRIC  COLLECTOR. 

THE  contents  of  Dulford  House,  near  Cul- 
lompton,  Devonshire,  have  been  sold  by 
auction  during  the  past  week,  the  sale  lasting 
six  days.  Messrs.  Frost  and  Ceilings,  of  Teign- 
mouth,  were  the  auctioneers.  The  late  owner 
was  Mr.  Bethell  Walrond ;  his  will  was  dis- 
puted on  account  of  alleged  insanity.  This 
sale  is  the  result  of  proceedings  in  the  Probate 
Court.  Dulford  House  is  an  intensely  ugly 
mansion,  built  a  hundred  years  since  by  the 
late  Lord  Jlonteith.  The  house  and  its  thirty 
acres  of  ground  are  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 
12ft.  high,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Mr.  Walrond's  eccentricities  were 
manifold  and  well  known.  He  kept  for  a 
number  of  years  the  embalmed  body  of  his 
daughter  in  his  dressing-room,  nor  was  she 
buried  until  after  his  death.  He  slept  upon  a 
massively  carved  old  oak  bedstead,  and  upon 
its  footboard  he  had  the  skulls  of  five  females, 
facing  inwards,  whilst  above,  at  the  four  cor- 
ners overhead,  were  waving  hearse  plumes.  He 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls 
into  animals,  and  had  a  cemetery  upon  his 
grounds  wherein  the  dogs  were  buried,  and 
over  whom  headstones,  giving  the  name,  date 
of  birth  and  death,  &c.,  are  erected.  His  col- 
lection of  carved  oak  furniture— nearly  all  of 
it  of  a  pronounced  Devonshire  type — was  very 
extensive,  and  considerably  over  a  hundred 
carved  oak  chests  were  knocked  down  by  the 
hammer.  Some  of  these  were  very  handsome, 
and  all  fetched  high  prices.  One  bedstead 
went  for  50  guineas,  and  an  unfinished  one, 
bearing  the  date  of  a.d.  ICOl  (antecedent  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  may  be  remembered), 
made  j£40 ;  two  small  cases  of  seals,  after  a 
spirited  competition  with  the  British  Museum's 
representative,  was  bought  by  Col.  Bidgeway 
for  100  guineas ;  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  by 
Canova,  was  sold  for  ^675  to  Mr.  Doddington, 
of  Horsington  House ;  and  a  large  figure  in 
Spanish  chesnut,  of  the  madonna  and  child, 
were  bought  for  IS  guineas  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  who  was  also  a  large  pur- 
chaser of  carved  oakwork  ;  2  carved  oak  ward- 
robes went  for  ^£40  and  ^£34  respectively ;  and 
one  in  walnut,  of  early  Nuremburg  work,  was 
knocked  down  for  ^£38  to  Mr.  Ship,  of  Bristol. 
A  great  deal  of  old  Sevres,  Worcester,  Bristol, 
and  Oriental  china  were  put  up,  and  sold  well. 
The  pictures,  however,  had  all  been  sold  pre- 


viously. A  fine  collection  of  armour,  which 
originally  cost  the  owner  some  .£10,000,  was  also 
sold ;  it  had  suffered  much  from  neglect,  and 
its  value,  therefore,  was  much  deteriorated. 
Four  lay  figures,  clothed  in  ancient  armour, 
went  for  20,  16,  15,  and  12  guineas,  the  best 
going  to  Mr.  Brand,  to  whom  also  the  best  part 
of  the  beautiful  old  silver  ware  was  knocked 
down.  Six  heaps  of  old  armour  fetched  23,  20, 
17,  13,  11,  and  8  guineas  a  heap,  and  four  others 
10  guineas  each.  Mr.  Walrond  owned  quite  an 
armament  of  artillery,  and  50  cannon,  from  IS 
pounders  downwards,  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  18-pounders  went  for  3  guineas,  and  less, 
a  couple  ;  but  4  pair  of  bell-metal  guns,  weigh- 
ing about  1001b.  each,  fetched  20  guineas  per 
pair.  The  sale  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  well  attended  by  a  large  assembly  of 
dealers  and  art- collectors  from  London  and  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 


KERAMIC  ART  IN  JAPAN.* 
"DART  VI.  of  this  work  has  reached  ug,  and 
-t  is  equal  in  merit  to  its  predecessors.  The 
introductory  essay  on  Japanese  art  is  con- 
cluded. Japanese  mythology  forms  the  subject 
of  some  interesting  observations.  The  authors 
!ay  : — "  We  have  not  met  with  any  attempts  to 
depict  the  Creation  in  Japanese  art,  although  we 
learn  from  Siebold  that  native  artists  have  es- 
sayed the  rather  undefined  and  difficult  task. 
From  their  point  of  view  the  Creation  was  con- 
fined to  Japan,  the  original  and  great  sun 
country.  In  a  series  of  six  drawings,  given  in 
Siebold's  'Japan,'  the  works  of  creation  are 
thus  set  forth.  The  first  is  simply  a  white  disc, 
which  represents  the  beginning  of  all  things ; 
the  globular  mass  of  uncreated  matter  which, 
in  the  earliest  epoch  of  time,  consisted  of  the 
clear  and  the  turbid  in  an  undivided  state.  The 
second  is  a  disc  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  of  which  is  white  and  the  lower  dark ; 
this  represents  the  result  of  primal  motion,  the 
separation  of  the  solid  from  the  gaseous,  the 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The 
third  displays  the  first  effect  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  turbid  matter,  which,  the  Japanese 
state,  was  like  mud  covered  with  water  and 
clouds.  Out  of  the  centre  of  this  mud  sprang 
a  shoot,  like  that  of  a  plant,  which  grew  and 
transformed  itself  into  a  primal  being,  called 
kxiiii-soko-tatsino-mikoto.  The  fourth  represents 
the  epoch  in  which,  on  the  complete  division  of 
solid,  aqueous,  and  gaseous  matter,  Panko,  or 
primitive  man,  is  self-created,  invested  with 
godlike  powers  to  promote  the  formation  of 
the  universe.  The  fifth  represents  the  creation 
of  the  islands  of  Japan  by  the  god  Iza-na-gi  and 
the  goddess  Iza-na-mi,  the  third  and  fourth 
created  beings,  who  stand  on  the  bridge  of 
heaven  and  direct  the  work.  The  sixth  shows 
the  same  deities  creating  living  creatures."  Re- 
ference is  made  to  the  seven  deities  or  household 
gods  of  the  Japanese,  which  are  frequently  de- 
picted in  works  of  art.  Thus,  in  plate  50  are 
Hizen  stoneware  figures  of  the  god  Girogin, 
Hotel,  and  several  others.  These  deities  repre- 
sent temporal  gifts  and  personify  ideas  of 
earthly  welfare  and  happiness,  but  are  not  wor- 
shipped. Long  Ufe,  health,  food,  contentment, 
love,  and  glory  are  impersonated  under  the  re- 
spective names  of  Girogin,  Daikoku,  Yebis, 
Hotel,  Benzaiten,  Bisjamon,  &a.  They  are 
represented  invested  with  characteristic  attri. 
butes,  and  supply  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
Japanese  artist  with  a  fund  of  choice  imagery. 
Thus  the  god  of  long  life  is  represented  as  a 
venirable  figure  sometimes,  as  in  plate  51, 
"  after  a  weary  time  of  contemplation  enjoying  a 
magnificent  yawn  and  expressive  stretch  of 
the  limbs."  Daikoku  is  shown  as  a  short 
stout  man,  seated  on  bales  of  goods  to  repre- 
sent honestly-acquired  property,  with  a  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  the  neck  of  which  is  tightly 
grasped  to  represent  wealth  difficult  to  attain 
and  equally  difficult  to  retain.  A  miner's 
liammer  in  the  right  hand  indicates  the  hard 
labour  by  which  alone  the  good  things  of  Hfe 
can  be  honestly  obtained.  The  deity  is  shown 
in  company  with  a  rat,  the  embodiment  of  the 
destroyer  of  property,  and  as  the  Japanese  idea 
of  wealth  is  rice,  the  rat  is  certainly  an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  depreciation.  We  pass  on  to 
notice  the  exquisite  chromo-lithos  of  this  part. 


Keramic  Art  of  Japan.    By  Audsley  and  Bowes, 
London :  Henry  Sotheran  and  Go. 
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On  one  we  have  an  unique  collection  of  Hizen- 
ware  basins.    Those  with  faceted  sides,  deco- 
rated with  floral  and  geometrical  diapers,  are 
exceedingly  choice,  but  we  can  scarcely  look  at 
one  that  does  not  display  some  rich  product  of 
the  artist's  imaopnation,  some  chaste  decora- 
tion in  form  or  colour.     Tlio  scalloped  basins, 
(juaintly  decorated  with  medallions  and  diapers, 
and    charmingly    relieved  by   ricli  colouring, 
alone  furnish  a  storehouse  of  suggcstiou  for  the 
decorative  artist.     Another  plato  shows  a  jar 
of  deep-blue  llizen  porcelain,  decorated  with 
sprays  of    white   mume    on    a   clouded  blue 
ground.     The  square-shaped  dish  of  late  period 
and  the  circular  dishes  are  most  charmingly 
painted  on  blue,  of  great  depth  and  richness. 
Of  Satsuma  faience  we  have  illustrations  of  two 
exceedingly    original   Koros,   covered    with   a 
waxy  glaze,  and  crackled.    They  are  of  buff 
P'^tt',   the  body  of  one  being  curiously  orna- 
mented with  hexagonal  and  circular  perfora- 
tions,   peculiarly   disposed,  resting   on    three 
heads,  and  having  a  cover  surmounted  by  a 
Japanese  lion.      This  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  L.  Bowes,  Esq.,  and  another,  of  singular 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  colouring,  belongs  to 
Major  J.  Walter.    These  chromos  are  certainly 
masterpieces  of  artistic  delineation.     A  pair  of 
vases  of  Kioto  ware,  showing  the  fronts  of  the 
pair,  and  the  side  view  of  one,  are  exquisite  in 
the  gilded  ornamentation  and  colouring  they 
display,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the  outlines. 
We  hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the 
skill  of  the  Japanese  artist  who  produced  them 
or  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  half  tints  oS  the 
reproduction  in  the  plate.     A  singular  example 
of  a  Kaga-ware  basin,  decorated  entirely  with 
zones  of  figures  in  deep  red  and  gold ,  is  certainly 
wonderfully  rich  in  colour  (see  Plate  XXXII.). 
The  belt  of  outside  figures  forming  the  main 
:^one  of  the  basin  shows  a  curious  assemblage  of 
differently-dressed  and  aged   figures.      Below 
this  is  a  pleasing  border  of  conventional  leaves 
and   fret    in  gold   line   work   on   red   ground. 
Plate  XXII.  is  devoted  to  some  very  interest- 
ing groups  of  Satsuma  ware,  a  hard  vellum- 
tinted  p'ifc' decorated  in  enamels  of  colour  of 
floral  and  other  designs,  generally  of  refined 
tints.     Plate  L.  represents  some  curious  stone- 
ware figures  of  household  gods.     The  figures  of 
Hotel    and   Daikoku  are  excellently  rendered. 
The  last  two  plates  are  in  autotype.     This  part 
has  been  delayed    owing   to    the    numerous 
engagements    of    the     chromo-lithographers, 
MM.  Didot  and  Co.     The  next  part  will  con- 
clude this  surperb  work,  in  which  seven  chromos 
are  promised,  and  we  are  sure  the  subscribers 
will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  authors*  programme. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Fhis  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  Paris, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Middles- 
borough,  the  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  which  is  holding  its  congress  in  the 
French  capital,  contrasted  at  some  length  the 
English  and  French  systems  of  technical  edu. 
cation.  He  said  public  education  in  France 
was  divided  into  five  faculties  —  Literature, 
Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Science.  Fore- 
most amongst  the  schools  for  technical  educa- 
tion stood  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  with  its 
branches  the  Ecole  des  Mines  and  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussees,  destined  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  Government,  railway,  and  mining 
engineers,  not  to  speak  of  the  military  and 
naval  branch  of  the  school.  The  admission  to 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  was  by  competitive 
examination,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
science  and  literature  was  required  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  was  a  somewhat  severe 
test  of  sound  primary  education,  as  it  com- 
prised the  whole  of  arithmetic,  elementary 
geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  physics,  and  general  chemistry,  and 
a  knowledge  of  German.  From  120  to  150  were 
admitted  per  annum  out  of  a  number  five  times 
as  great  who  presented  themselves  for  exami. 
nation.  The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
■were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Government 
■expense.  The  studies  were  purely  scientific. 
They  embraced  the  higher  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy, and  there  were  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  places  in  the  civil  service  set  apart 
annually  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 


the  first  students,  and  thus  was  supplied  with 
well-educated  ai'tillery  and  engineer  ofBcers. 
The  students  who  passed  sufficiently  high 
could  choose  to  pass  into  the  Ecole  des  Pontes 
ct  Chaussees  or  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  In  those 
the  student  engineers  passed  three  years,  with 
a  State  allowance  of  £'2  a  year,  and  the  stu- 
dents travelled  in  i'rance  and  abroad  at  the  par- 
tial expense  of  the  State.  In  a  similar  way  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Manufactures  did  its  work 
for  the  technical  education  of  Frenchmen.  lie 
did  not  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  Ecole 
Polytechnique  with  its  superior  adjuncts  in 
Great  liritain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Eng- 
land required  no  Government  engineers  to 
direct  public  works.  The  Ecole  Centrale  dif- 
fered in  its  organization  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  insomuch  as  it 
made  no  promise  of  employment  to  its  students, 
depending  for  its  success  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  technical  education  it  might 
succeed  in  imparting  to  the  majority  of  the 
students  that  passed  from  its  walls  into  prac- 
tical life,  and  it  was  this  one  which  recom- 
mended itself  more  to  Englishmen  of  indepen- 
dent action.  The  only  establishment  in  Great 
Britain  comparable  with  the  Ecole  Centrale  as 
regarded  metallurgy  was  the  School  of  Mines, 
which,  if  it  were  installed  in  a  capacious  build- 
ing, and  had  other  branches  of  knowledge 
added  to  its  curriculum,  might  easily,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  men  as  Perry,  Smyth, 
Frankland,  and  Huxley,  be  developed  into  an 
institution  which  would  give  rise  to  beneficial 
results  difficult  to  over-estimate.  There  were 
several  Ecoles  Industrielles  scattered  all  over 
France,  and  many  of  the  leading  works  had 
schools  connected  with  them.  Creusot  works 
had  schools  giving  instruction  to  over  six  thou- 
sand children.  The  President  concluded  by 
observing  that  these  intercommunications  must 
lead  ultimately,  not  only  to  the  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  production,  but  chiefiy  to  the  attain- 
ment of  fresh  starting-points  in  the  application 
of  iron  and  steel  for  the  useful  purposes  of  man. 


worked  by  patent  balance-weight  motion.  They 
have  also  been  awarded  honourable  mention  foe 
their  patent  Koanhead  rock  drills,  exhibited  ia 
Class  50. 


THE  ULVERSTON  REVOLVING 
SHUTTERS. 

THE  old-fashioned  lift-up  shutter  is  rapidly 
being  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  past, 
and  revolving  shutters  are  taking  their  place. 
One  of  the  latest  and  cleverest  improvements 
we  have  seen  in  revolving  shutters  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co., 
of  Canal  Head  Foundry  and  Works,  Ulver.,ton, 
by  which  the  shutter,  made  either  of  iron  or 
wood,  can  be  balanced  in  any  position  by  covm- 
ter-weights  attached  to  a  chain  passing  over  the 
roller.  But  the  most  ingenious  point  in  the 
contrivance,  to  our  minds,  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  axis  of  the  roller  to  the  weight  of  the  shut- 
ter, by  which  the  shutter  is  made  to  coil  ver- 
tically, and  all  imperfection  avoided.  Thus  a 
friction  puUey  at  the  back  of  the  roUer  presses 
the  chain  as  it  winds  on  the  pulley,  moving  the 
roller  forward  as  the  shutter  descends,  and 
backward  as  it  rises ;  by  this  means  the  shutter 
always  hangs  vertically  in  the  grooves,  and  the 
friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  weights 
are  applied  at  each  end,  and  the  chain  links  are 
cut  to  the  curve,  thus  easing  the  coiling  action ; 
while  the  chain  itself  is  tapered  to  facilitate 
the  motion  and  balance-  The  chain  and  weights 
can  be  carried  to  any  distance  behind  the 
shutter  shaft  by  the  arrangement  of  pulleys, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  the  architect  will 
esteem.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Co.  have 
also  introduced  a  corrugated  wooden  shutter,  in 
which  each  lath  is  formed  of  two  convex  mem- 
bers, and  a  sunk  face  between.  These  are  made 
of  varnished  pine  and  bay  wood,  and  are  adap- 
ted for  domestic  windows,  divisions  of  offices, 
&c.  Copper  and  webbing  bands  connect  the 
laths,  and  this  material  is  found  to  be  more 
durable  than  steel.  The  sections  before  us  show 
a  variety  of  section  adapted  to  every  style  of 
building,  and  we  have  much  confidence  in  re- 
commending them  to  the  profession.  We  have 
frequently  complained  of  a  hitch  in  the  coiling 
up  of  revolving  shutters  ;  another  drawback  is 
the  unpleasant  noise  of  winding  up  or  letting 
down — two  objections,  we  think,  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Barnes  have  ingeniously  obviated  in  their 
improved  manufacture.  We  understand  they 
have  received  the  highest  award  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  for  iron  and  wood  revolving  shutters 


THE  SEVERN  BRIDGE. 
'T'UE  cylinders  for  the  last  pier  of  the  Severn 
-*-  Bridge  were  founded  a  few  days  ago,  and 
thus  terminates  one  of  the  most  important 
works  connected  with  the  underiaking.  Tha 
piers  are  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  filled  with 
concrete.  The  bridge  consists  of  girders  con- 
structed on  a  modification  of  the  bow-string 
principle,  and  there  are  22  spans,  as  follows, 
commencing  from  the  Lydney  shore — one  o£ 
131.ft.,  2  of  327ft.,  5  of  171ft.,  13  of  131ft.,  and 
one  (including  swing  bridge  over  canal)  of  19fif  t. 
The  two  principal  spans  have  a  headway  of  70ft. 
.above  high-water  mark,  and  there  is  a  rising 
gradient  on  the  bridge  of  one  in  140.  On  the 
Lydney  side  the  bridge  is  approached  by  a 
massive  viaduct  of  twelve  arches,  about  70ft. 
in  height,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  an  iron 
swing  bridge  over  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including 
these  approaches,  is  1,387  yards.  It  forms  the 
connecting  link  on  a  line  four  miles  in  length, 
commencing  with  a  junction  with  the  Severn 
and  Wye  Railway,  near  Lydney  Church,  and 
after  crossing  the  Severn  near  Purton 
Passage,  terminating  at  the  Sharpness  New 
Docks  by  a  junction  with  the  Midland  branch 
from  Berkeley-road.  All  the  works,  except 
the  bridge  itself,  are  constructed  for  a  double 
line  of  rails.  Of  the  Lydney  tunnel,  which 
is  506  yards  long,  only  20  yards  remain  to  be 
excavated  and  lined,  and  this  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  weeks.  The  railway  approaches 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
midsummer,  1879.  The  engineers  for  the 
structure  are  Mr.  G.  W.  Keeling,  of  Lydney, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Owen,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
consulting  engineer  is  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison. 
The  contractors  for  the  bridge  are  Hamilton's 
Windsor  Iron  Company,  of  Garston,  Lan- 
cashire, Mr.  E.  Earle  being  the  local  manager. 
The  present  contractor  for  railway  approaches 
and  masonry  is  Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  o£ 
Lydney. 

Tbe  Town  Council  of  Brighton  are  about  to  expend 
^615, 000  in  laying  new  mains  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing tlie  water  supply,  in  accordance  with  a  report  by 
Mr.  Edward  Easton,  C.E. 

At  Burnley,  on  Monday  morning,  some  shop 
premises  newly  erected  over  the  river  Bran,  near  the 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  Standisli-street,  fell  to  tha 
ground.  The  building  consisted  of  two  shops  three 
stories  high,  divided  into  six  and  seven  rooms  respec- 
tively, and  although  not  quite  finished,  one  ct  them 
had  been  opened-  It  was  built  on  iron  girders,  H- 
sbaped,  spanning  the  stream.  The  girder  at  the 
back  gave  way  first,  and  tbe  others  following,  the 
joists  were  torn  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the  building 
collapsed  into  the  stream,  breaking  an  adjoining 
bridge.  Fortunately  the  premises  were  unoccupied 
at  the  time  (3  a.m.)  and  no  personal  injury  occnrred. 
The  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  Smith,  a 
town  councillor  of  Burnley. 

At  Sowerhy  Bridge  several  important  contr.acts 
are  in  course  of  completion  for  the  urban  authority, 
including  the  erection  of  board-room  offices,  public 
baths  and  abattoirs,  alterations  to  the  gas  works. 
The  sewerage  of  the  district  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  board. 

A  new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  .Tohn  the 
Evangelist,  is  about  to  be  built  at  Worley,  near 
Halifax.  Mr.  W.  Swinden  Barber  ia  the  architect, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  Xi.OOO. 

The  first  sod  of  a  new  board  school  was  laid  at 
Sowood  by  members  of  the  Stainland  School  Board 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  school  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  will  accommodate  I7i  boys  and  100  infanta. 
Adjoining  the  school  is  a  master's  residence.  Mr. 
C.  F.  L.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect;  the 
contracts  amount  to  ,£2,150,  the  principal  being  those 
for  mason's  work,  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  St.iinland, 
i;i,2.50:  for  joinery,  Mr.  James  Holroyd,  same  place, 
£315  163. ;  and  that  for  plastering  and  slating,  Mr. 
S.  Collins,  also  of  Stainland,  £2'.a  los. 

The  Teignmouth  local  board  decided  at  their  last 
meeting,  after  a  division,  to  submit  the  plans  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  district,  prepared  by  their  surveyor 
and  adopted  by  a  committee,  to  some  competent 
engineer, 

A  new  cattle  market  was  opened  at  Rugby  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
i;7,000  from  the  plaus  and  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart,  the  town  surveyor. 
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WHAPLODE  AND  MOULTON  CHURCHES. 

The  parishes  of  Whaplode  and  Moulton  adjoin, 
and  are  in  that  part  of  South  Lincolnshire 
known  as  Holland.  Like  most  of  the  Fen 
churches  these,  from  which  details  are  selected 
for  illustration,  are  large  and  of  considerable 
architectural  merit.  "Whaplode  is  in  style 
principally  Norman  and  Transitional.  The 
tower  of  the  latter  period  is  built  out  from  the 
south  aisle,  on  a  line  with  chancel  arch,  group- 
ing picturesquely  with  the  gable  over  same,  in 
■which  is  a  Norman  niche.  It  is  arcaded  in 
stages,  and  originally  communicated  with  the 
body  of  church  by  an  exceedingly  fine  arch  now 
built  up.  The  nave  arcade  (if  I  recollect 
rightly)  is  of  seven  bays,  some  of  the  heavy 
Norman  piers  having  a  preposterous  effect  by 
being  much  thicker  than  the  walls  they  carry. 
Only  about  half  of  the  spacious  interior  is 
seated.  Moulton  charch  dates  chiefly  from  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.     The  lofty  tower  and 

spire    with  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses,  is  illustration     of    a    hall    and    staircase, 

of  Late  Decorated  work,  and  occupies  the  usual    ,,  "-L..,  ,,.  Af.   V.    W   P,.l„.   i=  t.Vpn  frr,m  r 


built  for  Colonel  Makins,  M.P.,  who  lives  in 
the  larger  of  the  two ;  the  other  he  has  sold. 
The  form  of  the  ground  presented  a  site  of 
extreme  irregularity,  but  all  the  rooms  are  of 
rectangular  form,  the  general  plan  at  the  same 
time  filling  up  the  irregular  shape.  How  this 
has  been  managed  will  be  seen  by  the  plans  of 
the  two  principal  floors  which  we  give.  The 
materials  used  are  red  brick  enriched  in  parts 
by  carving,  and  red  tiles  for  the  roofs.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  A. 
J.  Adams,  of  Bays  water,  and  our  drawing  is 
from  that  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

YAKMOUTH   TOWN    HALL. 

To-DAT  we  publish  a  perspective  view  and 
two  of  the  principal  plans  illustrating  a  design 
prepared  for  the  above  town  hall,  and  sub- 
mitted under  the  motto  "Use."  The  perspec- 
tive view  shows  an  exterior,  designed  in  a  phase 
of  Gothic,  which  has  obtained  favour  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  our  modern  town  halls,  and 
is  of  a  monumental  character,  not  suitable  for 
public  buildings.  The  plans  are  carefully 
arranged,  and  amongst  other  points  on  the 
ground  plan  may  be  noticed  the  ample  entrance 
accommodation — that  for  the  public  being 
direct  from  the  various  fronts,  whilst  private 
entrances  for  the  police,  prisoners,  stores,  &c., 
are  provided  under  the  covered  way,  shut  off 
from  the  street  by  iron  gates.  The  principal 
floor-plan  shows  a  corridor  along  one  side  of 
the  public  hall,  with  grand  stairs  at  one  end 
admitting  to  the  front  part  of  hall,  .and  stairs 
at  the  other  end  leading  to  back  part  of  hall, 
and  the  gallery,  and  to  the  porters'  rooms 
above.  A  third  staircase  from  the  ground  floor 
entrance,  and  witnesses'  rooms,  &c.,  leads  to  the 
waiting  hall  in  connection  with  the  two  courts, 
between  which  is  a  priv.ate  corridor,  with  stairs 
to  cells  below,  and  the  jury-rooms  on  the  floor 
above.  The  design  was  intended  to  be  erected 
of  brickwork,  with  stone  facing  to  the  exterior 
elevations,  and  was  prepared  by  Henry  Perkin 
and  George  Bertram  Bulmer,  architects,  of 
Leeds. 

HALL   AND   STAIECASE. 


westerly  position.  The  simple  arcade  of  nave 
is  of  singularly  beautiful  proportion  and  detail. 
The  columns  are  of  varied  section,  as  in  bay 
illustrated,  some  of  them  being  circular,  while 
all  have  the  circular  abacus.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  jointing  of  the  arch  stones  at  springing 
should  be  noticed.  The  church  is  restored. — J. 
Langham. 

the  exchange  art  gallbeies,  liverpool. 
Messrs.  T.  Agnew  and  Sons'  new  galleries  at 
Liverpool,  which  we  illustrate  this  week,  are 
noticeable  for  the  material  employed.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  work,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, is  finished  with  bricks.  The  cornices, 
mouldings,  and  carving  are  all  executed  in  red 
brick,  every  brick  being  in  fact  worked  on  the  pre- 
mises for  its  position,  and  the  carving  executed 
after  the  work  was  set,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  galleries  of  Messrs.  T.  Agnew  and  Sons  in 
London.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
portion  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Agnew  is  executed  in  "real"  woods,  including 
American  walnut  and  French  black  wood  and 
pitch  pine.  The  walls  throughout  are  lined 
with  material,  thus  avoiding  all  necessity  for 
paint.  The  staircase,  with  its  peculiar  soflit 
and  lead  lights,  and  the  ante-room  at  the  top 
are  especially  noticeable  features.  The  large 
picture  gallery  is  lighted  by  a  top  light  around 
the  ceiling  abutting  on  the  wall  line  instead  of 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool ;  the  marble  mosaic  floor  by  Messrs. 
TroUope,  of  London,  who  also  provided  the 
material  for  covering  the  walls,  &c.  Messrs. 
Salomons,  Wornum,  and  Ely  are  the  architects. 

NOS.  1  AND  2,  LOWTHER-GABDENS,  KENSINGTON. 

In  a  double-page  plate  this  week  we  illustrate 
by  perspective  view  as  well  as  by  plan,  the  new 
houses  recently  erected  at  Kensington  in  Low. 
ther-g.ardens,  adjoining  Lowther  Lodge,  the 
well-known  mansion  built  a  few  years  since 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
E.A.*     The  mansions  illustrated  to-day  were 


Illustrated  fully  in  the  Bdildiho  News,  June  25, 187: 


designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Foley,  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal 
Academy. 

ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Berks  Aech^ological  and  Architec- 
tural Society. — On  Thursday  week  the  con- 
cluding excursion  for  the  season  of  this  society 
was  held.  The  Maidenhead  district  was  visited, 
and  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  the  local  secretary.  The 
Reading  contingent  left  in  the  10.23  a.m. 
train,  and  at  Maidenhead  were  joined  by  a 
party  from  that  locality.  The  excursionists 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  Bray  Church.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Kerry,  vicar  of  Matfen,  North- 
umberland, and  author  of  the  "  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Bray,"  read  in 
the  church  a  piper  on  the  history  of  the 
edifice,  and  described  the  old  stained  gl.ass  and 
the  mural  decorations  which  he  had  found  during 
his  connection  with  the  parish  17  years  ago. 
The  party  then  walked  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  chaplain.  A  drive  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  the  party  to  Ockwells,  an 
ancient  -nanor-house  of  peculiar  interest,  where 
luncheon  was  partaken  of.  White  Waltham 
was  the  next  place  visited,  and  then  the  party 
drove  to  Shottesbrooke  Church,  which  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of  Reading. 
From  Shottesbrooke  a  pleasant  drive  brought 
the  excursionists  to  Maidenhead  Thicket,  where 
the  British  flint  pits  and  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment  were  inspected,  and 
remarks  made  on  them  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kerry, 
and  then  on  to  All  Saints'  Church,  Boyne  HUl, 
where  the  vicar  received  the  party.  Maiden- 
head Town  Hall  was  reached  exactly  at  five 
o'clock,  and  the  company  immediately  sat  down 
to  a  cold  collation,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Conroy.  Having  glanced  at  the  charter, 
records,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  borough,  the 
visitors  from  the  Reading  district  proceeded  to 
the  railway  station,  and  left  by  the  642  p.m. 
train. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Jarrow. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Jarrow  Town 
Council,  on  "Wednesday  week,  the  committee 
appointed  to  receive  designs  for  the  proposed 
new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  reported 
that  24  designs,  under  various  mottoes,  were 
sent  in  for  competition.  The  committee  had 
selected  three  designs,  and  placed  them  in  the 
following  order: — First,  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have,"  cost,  including  boundary  walls 
and  drainage,  X4,500;  second,  "Experience," 
cost  between  ^3,000  and  £4,000 ;  third,  "  Beta," 
cost  £3,520.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  design  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
be  adopted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  An  animated  dis. 
cussiou  as  to  the  merits  of  the  first  and  second, 
designs  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
extraordinary  statements  were  made  respecting 
the  conduct  of  one  member,  a  councillor,  and  his 
relative,  the  author  of  the  second  competing 
design.  The  report  was  adopted.  Subsequently 
the  Mayor  opened  three  letters  from  the  authors 
of  the  plans,  and  declared  the  architects  to  be : 
— "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  J.  H. 
Morton,  architect,  15,  King-street,  South 
Sliields  ;  "  Experience,"  Thos.  Oliver,  architect, 
Newcastle  ;  "  Beta,"  John  Gibson,  Grainger- 
street,  Newcastle. 

Leicester. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about 
to  be  built  in  King  Richard's-road,  Leicester, 
at  a  cost  of  £4,500.  Messrs.  Redfern  and 
Sawday,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Harding,  architects,  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  have 
been  invited  to  send  in  competitive  designs. 

Salfobd. — Wilton  Fever  Hospital. — We 
are  told  that  no  more  than  twelve  designs  have 
been  received  in  competition  for  the  extension 
of  the  Fever  Hospital,  but  that  these  include 
some  of  considerable  merit.  The  premiums 
offered  are  £100,  £50,  £25,  and  the  new  build, 
ings  must  be  of  the  plainest  description. 

Yeadon. — A  new  Town  Hall  and  Mechanics' 
Institute  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Yeadon,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £5,000.  For  this,  in  reply  to 
an  advertisement  in  our  pages  a  few  weeks 
since,  30  architects  have  just  submitted  designs. 
A  commission  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  will,  according  to  the  issued  condi- 
tions, be  paid  to  the  successful  architect  on  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  a  sum  of  £25  to 
tlie  competitor  whose  plans  are  considered  by 
the  committee  to  rank  second.  No  member  of 
the  Institute,  by  the  rules  of  that  body,  should 
have  entered  the  contest,  seeing  that  less  than 
five  per  cent,  commission  is  to  be  paid.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  however,  if  the  30  competitors 
do  not  include  any  one  associated  with  the 
R.I.B.A. 


The  foundation  stones  of  a  United  Free  Methodist 
scbool  chapel  were  laid  ou  Saturday  week  at  New- 
cross-^treet,  West  Bowling,  Bradford.  The  bnild- 
ing  will  he  Italian  in  style,  freely  treated,  and  will 
accommodate  500  scholars.  Mr.  Samuel  Robinsoa 
is  the  architect. 

Swimming  baths  and  new  wharves  are  about  to  he 
constructed  near  Holborn  Wharf,  Rochester,  by  the 
trustees  of  Watt's  charity.  For  the  latter  work  the 
trustees  accepted  last  week  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Bessent  and  Son  for  the  supply  of  timber,  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Collis  and  Stace  for  ironwork. 

A  new  cemetery  is  about  to  be  laid  out  at  Lang- 
port,  Somerset,  on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hall, 
architect,  of  London.  For  the  execution  of  tha 
work  the  tender  of  Mr.  H.  Davis,  of  Langport,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  local  authorities  at  £1,185. 

Bradden  old  church,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  in 
course  of  restoration,  including  opening  out  of  the 
tower  arch,  repairs  to  the  spire,  and  alterations  to 
the  ceiling. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  was  laid  at  Langho,  iu  Billing- 
ton  township,  on  Monday.  The  new  building 
replaces  a  ruinous  old  church  now  supported  by 
props  at  the  west  end  ;  this  will  be  repaired  and 
used  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  The  new  fabric  has 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of 
Lancaster;  the  portion  now  being  built  consists  of 
nave,  57ft.  by  34ft. ;  south  aisle,  10ft.  in  width,  and 
chancel,  34ft.  6in.  by  24ft.,  these  seating  350  persons. 
The  roof  is  open  timbered.  The  contract  has  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hacking,  of  Clayton.le- 
Moors,  for  £3,089.  Tbe  entire  scheme  involves  the 
extension  of  a  bay  westward,  including  tower  and 
porch,  and  will  cost  in  execution  about  £6,000. 

It  has  been  definitively  decided  that  Waterloo- 
bridge  is  to  be  thrown  open  free  to  the  public  in  the 
second  week  iu  October. 
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BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

BECOND   SERIES. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  promise  made  in 
answer  to  numerous  applications  we  have 
commenced  a  second  series  of  our  Desifjninfj 
Club.  We  have  selected  larger  prolilems, 
extended  the  time  for  preparation  of  designs, 
and  ottered  an  additional  prize  ;  and  to-day  we 
publish  the  club  rules  and  first  list  of  subjects. 

1.  Drawings  to  be  sent  in  28  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  subjects. 

2.  Usually  two  subjects  will  be  given  every 
month,  from  which  a  competitor  may  choose. 

3.  The  drawings  to  be  executed  in  firm  black 
lines  on  white  drawing  paper,  in  sheets  of  the 
absolute  size  of  22in.  x  Itin.,  with  no  washes 
or  tinting  in  colour  whatever.  Outline  to  bo 
the  first  consideration  ;  but  drawings  may  be 
slightly  shaded  with  shadows  executed  wholly 
in  line.  Sectional  parts  to  be  shown  in  ruled 
"hatching,"  or  blocked  in.  The  scale  to  be 
used  will  be  given  with  each  subject. 

4.  Drawings  to  be  forwarded  unmounted,  by 
post,  care  being  taken  to  roll  the  short  -way  of 
the  drawing,  as  packages  over  ISiu.  long  are  not 
transmissible  through  the  post. 

5.  On  entering  the  class  (which  may  be  done 
at  any  time)  each  competitor  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  name  and  address,  which  must  be 
written  legibly  on  the  back  of  each  drawing,  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  nom  de  j/iioiicthe 
author  intends  to  adopt  being  boldly  marked 
on  the  front  of  each  separate  drawing. 

6.  Prizesof  i;iO  lOs.,  .£5  53.,  and  ^3  3s.  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  series  of  designs,  such 
series  not  to  consist  of  less  than  twelve  sub- 
jects.    Our  decision  to  be  final. 

7.  Before  awarding  the  prizes  any  contri- 
butor will  be  expected  to  furnish  proof,  if 
necessary,  as  to  his  age,  and  the  time  during 
which  he  has  been  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits,  though  no  candidate  need  be  strictly 
an  architectural  student. 

8.  We  reserve  the  right  of  arranging  the 
drawings  for  publication  in  any  manner  we 
deem  necessary. 

9.  A  critical  notice  of  the  designs  sent  in  of 
each  series  will  be  given  in  our  issue  foUewing 
the  receipt  of  the  drawings. 

LIST  OF  SUEJECTS.— I. 

A-  A  villa,  to  be  executed  entirely  in  brick,  suit- 
able for  a  suburban  site,  on  a  plot  measuring:  7(Jft.  by 
200ft.  Frontage  to  be  placed  20ft.  from  roadway. 
Accommodation  to  consist  of  the  usual  reception- 
rooms  and  offices,  all  of  which  to  be  obtained,  with 
the  exception  of  cellaraste,  in  two  stories  above 
ground  level.  Not  less  than  five  bedrooms  to  be 
provided,  some  of  which  may  be  arranged  in  the 
roof.  Cost  not  to  exceed  ^£1.200,  reckoned  at  a  cost 
of  9d.  per  foot  cube  from  footings  to  half-way  up 
roof.  Plans  :  two  elevations  and  section  to  be  drawn 
l-6in.  scale  ;  sketch  view  optional. 

-B.  Sheet  of  joinery  details,  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
Jin.  to  the  foot,  snitable  for  the  reception-room  doors 
and  windows,  dioingr-room  fireplace  and  staircase  to 
the  above.  Material ;  painted  deal ;  mouldings  may 
be  shown  J  fall  size. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

COLOUK. 

ALL  colours  result  from  the  combination  of 
the  three  primaries,  reiJ,  blue,  and  yellov, 
as  the  main  divisions  of  the  spectrum.  When 
combined  in  twos  they  produce  the  secondaries 
— e.'j.,  blue  aud  red  make  violet;  yellow  and  red, 
orange  ;  blue  and  yellow,  green.  Tertiaries  are 
again  compounds  of  the  secondary  colours. 
Thus,  orange  and  green  produce  citrine ; 
orange  and  violet  produce  russet,  or  reddish 
grey ;  and  green  and  violet,  olive  or  bluish 
grey,  &c.  Buff  and  sage  are  tertiary  tints.  The 
former  is  made  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  citrine, 
and  sage  by  mixing  yellow  to  slate  colour.  But 
the  whole  scheme  may  be  best  understood  by  a 
diagram  representing  two  intersecting  triangles 
forming  a  star  of  G  points.  On  the  6  triangular 
points  we  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  the 
secondaries  alternating — orange,  green,  and 
violet.  The  centre  hexagon,  which  is  divided 
by  radii  into  0  triangles,  forms  G  tertiaries. 
Complementary  colours  are  those  which  make 
up  with  any  other  the  three  primaries.  Thus, 
the  complementary  colour  of  blue  is  orange, 
because  the  latter  equals  red  and  yellow  ;  the 
complementary  of  red  is  green,  for  green  equals 
yellow  and  blue.  Contrast  consists  in  juxta- 
posing primary  colours ;  a  compound  contrast 


is  when  a  primary  is  juxtaposed  to  its  comple- 
mentary colours,  as  blue  and  orange.  Ha  rmon  ij 
of  Colour  consists  in  preserving  in  colouring 
the  primaries,  or  in  juxtaposing  colours  of 
affinity  of  hue ;  thus,  shades  of  one  tint,  as 
buff,  chocolate,  and  grey,  produce  harmony. 
There  are  some  interesting  phenomena  in  colour 
contrast.  Thus  we  have  contrast  of  tone,  in 
which  a  dark -toned  object  looks  lighter  if  we 
have  previously  been  looking  at  a  darker.toned 
one,  and  vice  versA.  Again,  in  contrast  of  colour 
there  is  an  objective  difference  between  two 
colours,  and  there  is  a  subjective  modification 
of  a  mental  kind.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  series 
of  red  colours  the  eye  wearies  of  red,  and  at 
length  sees  less  red  and  more  green,  the  com- 
plementary. Again,  if  we  fix  our  eye  on  violet 
for  a  few  seconds  the  colour  fatigues  the  eye, 
and  if  we  turn  it  away  for  a  moment,  or  close 
it,  we  perceive  yellow.  The  vision  tires  of  one 
colour,  and  its  opposite  forms  a  pleasing  re- 
action or  relief.  The  simultaneous  contrast  of 
colour  is  very  important  to  the  artist,  and  we 
recommend  the  work  of  Chevreul  on  "  Colour," 
The  article,  "  Colour,"  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  "  Archi- 
tectural Dictionary,"  and  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Building  News,  Vol.  1874. 

COST. 

Under  this  head  we  give  a  few  figures  that 
may  be  of  use  in  making  rough  estimates  by 
the  cubing  process,  though  experience  and  local 
differences  in  transit  of  materials,  &c.,  must  be 
consulted  in  each  case  that  occurs.  Thus,  in 
some  localities  cottages  can  be  built  as  low  as 
4d.  per  foot,  but  in  other  districts  5d.  to  Gd. 
should  be  allowed.  The  following  are  approxi. 
mate  : —  Per  cube  ft. 

Sheds,  farm  buildings,  and  offices      3il.  to    'Id. 

Cottages      4d.  to    6d. 

Small  houses  or  tenements  ...  6d.  to  7d. 
Suburban  liouses  of  ordinary  size  6d.  to  8d. 
Gentlemen's  residences — 

Reception  rooms  ...         ...       9d.  to  15d. 

Offices      6d.  to    8d. 

Town  halls,  law  courts,  and  other 

public  buildings  of   a  complex 

order        lOd.  to  15d. 

Hospitals,  barracks,  &c.  ...         ...       7d.  to    9d. 

Churches  and  chapels      6d.  to  lOd. 

From  an  extended  experience  in  house  con- 
struction we  may  say  the  price  varies  from  .£25 
per  square  of  100ft.  for  small  houses  to  £60  per 
square  for  villas  of  a  superior  class,  and  these 
figures  may  be  relied  upon  as  tolerably  correct. 

CONDUCTOR  (lIOHTNING). 

A  lightning-conductor  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  or  copper  rod  of  from  8ft.  to  20ft.  long, 
pointed  with  gilt,  and  a  conductor  proper,  or 
that  part  between  the  conical  rod  and  the  earth 
connection,  either  of  rounder  prismatic  section. 
Galvanised  iron  is  considered  the  best,  though 
ropes  of  iron  or  copper  wire  are  frequently  em- 
employed.  Spratt's  copper-wire  band  con- 
ductors are  easily  fixed.  There  must  be  no 
break  in  the  connection,  no  sharp  turns.  The 
minimum  size  for  an  iron  conductor  has  been 
stated  to  be  a  square  of  about  three-fifths  of  an 
inch.  Copper  being  a  better  conductor  may  be 
less.  All  conducting  masses,  iron  guttering 
pipes,  window  frames,  should  be  avoided  in  fix- 
ing the  line  of  conductor,  or  else  be  brought 
into  conducting  connection.  The  "  earth  con- 
nection" is  also  most  necessary  to  be  attended 
to.  Dry  earth  is  useless  ;  the  conductor  should 
end  in  a  well  of  water,  or  be  led  to  a  near 
watercourse  or  moist  earth.  A  deep  hole  filled 
with  charcoal  is  a  good  connection  ;  so  is  a  drain 
filled  with  the  same  material.  The  radius  of 
protection  of  a  conductor  is  supposed  to  be 
twice  the  rod's  height. — See  article  in  Build- 
ing News  page  233  ante. 

CONSERVATORY. 

In  a  conservatory  the  plants  grow  in  borders 
of  earth  instead  of  in  pots,  as  in  a  greenhouse, 
though  in  designing  a  conservatory  both  kinds 
of  cultivation  are  provided  for.  The  great 
essential  in  the  construction  of  a  conservatory 
is  free  ventilation,  with  means  of  opening  any 
part  of  the  sides  or  roof.  Sliding  sashes  are 
probably  the  best  for  the  sides  and  roof,  though 
pivot-hung  lights  are  also  used.  The  roof  of  a 
conservatery  should,  of  course,  agree  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  house,  and  per- 
haps the  best  form  of  roof  is  that  known  as 
Cranston's,  in  which  each  plane  of  glass  allows 
a  current  below  it,  and  no  putty  is  used  in  i 


fixing  (see  also  Eendle's  system  of  roofing). 
Iron  principals  are  commonly  used,  but  wood 
uprights  are  better  non-conductors  of  heat.  In 
heating  conservatories  an  economical  and 
deniable  arrangement  is  to  make  the  hall  stove 
wholly  or  partly  the  means  of  supplying  heat. 
A  conservatory  is  very  appropriately  and  effec- 
tively made  to  lead  out  of  the  hall,  or  to  form 
a  part  of  it,  and  it  may  also  become  a  pleasing' 
adjunct  to  a  dining-room.  For  examples,  we 
refer  to  the  numerous  illustrationc  in  the 
Building  News. 

credence. 
"C.  F.  W."  writes :— Bingham  states  that 
this  "place"  has,  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  th& 
name  of  oblationarium,  prothesis,  and  para- 
torium.  He,  however,  elsewhere  says  that  "  we 
never  met  with  a  prothesis  or  paratorium  or 
oblationarium  in  express  terms  in  any  ancient 
writer."  A  correspondent  to  the  EccUsioloyist 
(1817,  p.  181)  says,  "  that  in  the  Ordo  Komanus 
no  place  or  thing  whatever  ha-s  the  name  of 
oblationarium;  neither  is  prothesis  made  the 
explication  of  oblationarium,  nor  oblationarium 
of  prothesis  ;  nor  does  the  word  prothi'sis  occur 
in  the  Urdo  Romanus  at  all ;  nor,  lastly,  is  any 
place  or  thing  called  paratorium  for  any  such 
reason,  or  is  applicable  to  any  such  purpose  a3 
is  imagined  by  our  learned  author."  From 
these  scholarly  papers  on  "  the  Credence  "  we 
quote  when  no  author  is  given.  Parker,  in  his 
"  Glossary,"  says  that  "  in  many  instances  the 
place  of  the  credence  table  was  supplied  by  a 
shelf  across  the  piscina."  This,  however,  is  a 
disputed  point.  Some  assert  that  this  shelf 
was  used  for  receiving  the  cruets  containing 
the  holy  oil.  Others  in  opposition  to  the  former 
reason  say  that  ''  the  shelf  in  many  cases,  from 
its  small  size,  renders  it  impracticable " 
("  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology,"  p.  66). 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  presence  of  a  credence 
is  much  questioned,  since  they  had  no  need  of 
one.  "  The  laity  made  their  offering  of  bread 
and  wine,"  and  one  of  the  attendant  deacons 
received  the  breads.  He  presented  them  to  the 
archdeacon,  who  placed  them  upon  the  altar. 
The  chalice  is  presented  in  the  same  manner. 
"  In  an  ancient  ritual  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Tours,  and  in  which  the  chalice  and 
paten  are  brought  through  the  choir,  during 
the  gospel,  by  two  subdeacons,  there  is  an 
express  direction  that  they  shall  continue  to 
hold  them  before  a  certain  altar  till  the  end  of 
the  Gospel."  This  probably  was  no  unusual 
custom,  and  from  this  we  may  almost  safely 
infer  that  there  were  no  such  appendages  to  the 
altar  as  credence  tables.  The  earliest  indi- 
cation of  any  receptacle  analogous  to  the 
credence  is,  according  to  Martene,  in  an 
ordo  attributed  to  Gaietanus  (c.  1294-1352). 
It  appears  from  the  ancient  MS,,  "  Consuetu- 
dines  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,"  "  that  the  sub-deacon  used  a  neighbour- 
ing altar  on  which  to  fold  the  paten  in  his  veil 
during  the  censing."  "  As  the  decline  of  the 
practice  of  individual  offering  was  gradual,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  introduction  of  the 
credence  was  gradual  also,  only  that  the  cre- 
dence came  in  by  slower  degrees  than  the 
practice  of  individual  offering  went  out."  M. 
de  Caumont  says  that  credences  belonging  to 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  occur  only 
at  the  cathedrals  of  Lausanne,  Sugeres 
Pontigny,  and  are  stiU  rare  before  the  13th 
century.  The  same  author  again  says :  "  If 
credences  are  very  rare  in  the  12th  century, 
they  are  met  with  everywhere  in  the  13th.  It 
is  to  this  period  generally  that  we  must  assign 
the  most  ancient  of  those  which  remain  to  us. 
All  the  chapels  of  large  churches  are  fur- 
nished with  them  ;  some  have  several  of  them 
placed  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  altar." 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  quotes  Thiers,  who  says :  "  It 
is  only  the  credence  on  the  side  of  the  epistler 
whicli  is  used  to  put  the  chalice,  cruets,  the 
book  of  the  Epistles,  and  that  of  the  Gospels 
upon.  That  which  is  on  the  left  side  is  not 
used  for  anything,  if  this  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  or  at  the  most  to  place  candlesticks 
and  violiers  (flowers?)  upon.  In  the  middle 
ages  one  followed  merely  the  first  rubrics  of 
the  Eoman  missal,  which  require  one 
credence  only,  on  the  side  of  the  epistler. 
Formerly,  however,  credences  were  known 
neither  to  the  Greeks  nor  to  the  Komans." 
Formerly,  however,"  adds  M.  V.-le-Duc,  "is a 
little  vague,  and  we  find  some  credences  above 
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the  piscinas,  or  by  the  side  of  them — in  churches 
built  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  by  the 
side  of  the  epistler."  The  form  of  credences 
is  very  varied — such  as  a  small  cupboard,  niche 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  stone  shelf, 
bracket,  and  a  table  (St.  Cross).  They  always 
share  the  characteristics  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  have  been  made. 

CROCKETS. 

From  croc,  a  hook,  are  the  bold  leaf-like 
ornaments  frequently  found  on  the  angles  of 
spires,  &c.,  of  Gothic  buildings.  They  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  leaves,  partly  enfolded, 
fruit,  animal,  and  sometimes  human  heads.  The 
positions  in  which  crockets  are  found  are  over 
tombs,  porches,  doorways,  piscinas,  windows, 
arcades,  sedilia,  fonts,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
"  and,  occasionally,  among  vertical  mouldings — 
as  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  where  they  run  up  the 
mullions  of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  arches ;  but  they  are  not 
employed  in  horizontal  situations"  (Parker). 
In  English  architecture  there  is  no  trace  of 
them  previous  to  the  Gothic  period.  In  French 
architecture,  however,  as  M.  V.-le-Duc  says — 
"  The  crocket  takes  aa  important  place  in 
ornamentation  from  the  middle  of  twelfth 
century.  The  thirteenth  century  has  particu- 
larly adopted  this  ornament ;  it  is  used  with 
subtle  ingenuity."  The  same  author  traces  the 
birth  of  the  crocket  from  an  ornament  found 
in  the  upper  cornice  in  the  nave  of  Vezelay 
church,  which  belongs  to  the  first  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.  M.  V.-le-Duo,  bringing  his 
remarks  on  the  crocket  to  a  close,  says — "  If  we 
have  given  a  large  number  of  examples  of  these 
crosses  or  crockets,  it  is  because  we  have  always 
intended  to  express  to  architects  studying 
Oothic  architecture  the  difficulty  which  they 
experience  not  only  to  compose  and  have  this 
ornament  executed — an  ornament  so  simple  in 
appearance,  of  so  decided  a  character — but 
also  to  draw  the  crockets  that  they  have  before 
their  eyes.  In  an  architectural  style  there  is 
not  even  one  insignificant  detail :  the  smallest 
moulding,  the  most  modest  Ornament,  have  a 
participation  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  whole 
— a  physiognomy  which  must  be  studied  and 
understood."  We  may  note  that  the  word 
crosse  means  both  a  crocket  and  a  crozier. 

CROMLECH. 

Masses  of  flat  stones  resting  upon  others,  of 
pre-historic  origin,  and  thought  to  be  sepul- 
chral. They  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Celts, 
but  this  idea  has  recently  been  refuted.  The 
cromlechs  of  Ireland  are  found  chiefly  along 
the  coast,  and  indicate  migration  of  tribes, 
according  to  Miss  Buckland.  For  particulars 
of  these  and  other  pre-historic  remains,  we 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  our  own  pages,  to 
the  abstract  of  Miss  Buckland's  paper,  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
page  181,  ante,  and  other  reports  of  the  Archaio- 
logical  societies  for  last  year. 

Two  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  Britain,  says 
"  J.  A.,"  remain  at  Plas  Newydd,  in  Anglesey. 
Many  others  are  seen  in  Wales,  and  found  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Brittany,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  the  religion  of  the  Druids  pre- 
vailed. They  were  thought  by  the  old  anti- 
quaries to  be  altars  on  which  victims  were 
sacrificed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
used  as  sepulchres. 

CEOSS. 
Memorial  Crosses :  The  principal  are  those 
erected  by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  Queen 
Eleanor  on  spots  where  the  body  rested  on  its 
way  to  Westminster.  Waltham  cross  is  a  well- 
known  example ;  for  the  otBer  two  still  re- 
maining, those  of  Northampton  and  Ged- 
dington,  see  description  in  our  issues  for 
August  2nd  and  9th,  pp.  100,  101,  128  ante. 
We  illustrated  that  at  Waltham  in  the  Sketch- 
book series  in  1874  ;  that  at  Geddington  on 
August  11,  1870  ;  and  that  at  Northampton 
January  18th,  1877.  Market  Crosses  viere  erected 
as  preaching  stands  and  for  commemorating 
events.  We  may  refer  to  crosses  at  Cheddar, 
Malmesbury.  Winchester,  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury, &c.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Milner's 
"  History  of  Winchester  "  and  Britton's  "  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities.'' 

"C.  F.  W."  says: — We  may  divide  crosses 
into  three  classes — the  Tau,  T,  the  oldest  foi-m 
of  cross,  the  Greek  +  ,  and  the  Latin  t 


it  always  has  a  loop  attached  to  the  crosspiece, 
by  which  it  is  held.  It  is  held  only  by  deities, 
and  is  symbolical  of  eternity — the  key  of  life, 
crux  ajiscita.  The  Tau  cross  is  typical  of  antici- 
pation, and  should  therefore  be  used  in  Advent 
and  on  ordinary  days.  The  cross  of  Jerusalem 
is  formed  of  four  tau  crosses  joined  at  their 
bases.  The  Greek  cross  consists  of  four  equal 
arms,  and  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
church,  hence  the  plan  of  nearly  all  Byzantine 
churches.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  ideal  cross, 
typical  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  should  be  used 
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CoKNisH  Antiquities. — At  St.  Just,  near 
Penzance,  during  the  past  week,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase,  F.S.A.,  discovered  a  pile  of  surface 
stones,  which  appeared  to  be  a  cairn  of  the 
same  description  as  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  of  unusually  large  size.  On  driving 
in  a  level  from  the  north-east  side  a  wall  was 
soon  reached  lift,  in  height,  built  of  solid  dry 
masonry,  and  sloping  inwards,  as  it  reached 
the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  beehive.  This 
proved  to  be  part  of  a  circle  30ft.  in  diameter 


during  Lent.  The  four  equal  arms  are  sym-  at  the  top,  where  the  cone  had  been  truncated, 
bolieal  of  the  four  Evangelists  spreading  the  I  and  not  less  than  40  or  50ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
four  Gospels  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.    The  I  base.     On  cutting  through  the  outer  wall  at  a 


cross  of  St.  George  is  identical  in  shape  with 
the  above.  We  may  derive  from  this  form  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick,  which 
are  also  identical  in  shape.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, of  the  former  is  red,  whilst  that  of  the 
latter  is  blue.  The  Maltese  cross  and  many 
others  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  Latin 
cross  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Western  Church, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the  one  on  which  our 
Saviour  died,  and  therefore  has  been  called  the 
Cross  of  the  Passion  (modern  authors,  however, 
usually  assert  that  the  true  cross  was  one  of 
the  same  shape  as  St.  Andrew's).  It  is  called 
the  episcopal  cross  because  of  its  being  carried 
before  bishops.  It  is  typical  of  Christ's  glori- 
fication, and  should  be  therefore  used  at  Easter. 
The  triple  cross  is  the  same  as  the  Latin,  with 
the  addition  of  two  arms.  It  was  borne  only 
before  the  Pope.  The  patriarchal  cross,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  being  carried  before 
cardinals,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs,  has  two 
transoms.  The  cross  of  Calvary  is  a  Latin 
cross  mounted  upon  three  steps,  symbolical  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  cross-crosslet  is 
composed  of  four  Latin  crosses.  M.  V.  le  Due 
observes  that  "  during  the  middle  ages  crosses 
of  stone  or  of  metal  were  placed  on  the  summit 
of  religious  buildings,  on  roads  at  the  entrance 
of  towns,  and  in  cemeteries."  According  to 
Pugin  crosses  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — "  1, 
altar  crosses  ;  2,  processional ;  3,  roods  on  lofts  ; 
4,  reliquary  crosses  ;  5,  consecration  ;  6,  mark- 
ing ;  7,  pectoral;  8,  spire;  9,  crosses  pendent 
over  altars."  Upon  each  of  these  crosses  much 
could  be  written  that  would  be  most  interest- 
ing, but  we  must  leave  them  for  the  present. 

CROWN  GLASS 

Is  made  by  blowing  in  the  form  of  circular 
plates  of  50  to  COin.  diameter.  A  quantity  of 
glass  in  the  pasty  state  is  collected  upon  the 
end  of  a  hollow  iron  tube,  and  this  glass  is  then 
converted  by  blowing  through  the  tube  into  a 
hollow  globe  of  the  requisite  substance.  This 
globe  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  a  rod.  and, 
after  several  re-heatings,  it  is  twirled  round  by 
the  workmen  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  a 
mop  is  twirled  to  drive  off  the  moisture.  With 
this  twirling  the  softened  material  is  con- 
tinually driven  off  from  the  centre  by  the 
centrifugal  force,  until  at  length  the  whole 
substance  is  converted  into  a  flat  disc  of  cir. 
cular  form,  except  at  the  centre  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  rod.  The  following  table  will 
show  where  a  difference  exists  between  crown 
glass  and  other  kinds,  and  the  percentage  pro- 
portions of  the  chief  components  of  several 
kinds  of  glass  in  common  use : — 
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height  of  5ft.  from  the  solid  ground  on  which 
it  was  built,  a  second  wall,  similarly  constructed, 
was  discovered,  placed  concentrically  with  the 
outer  wall  at  a  distance  of  5ft.  6in.  within  it. 
The  whole  of  this  structure,  when  perfect, 
cannot  have  been  less  than  18  or  20tt.  high, 
and,  by  the  immense  quantity  of  di'bris 
found  around,  it  may  have  been  entirely 
covered  in  by  a  pile  of  stones.  On  sinking  a 
pit  in  the  centre,  where  miners  had  been 
working,  there  was  found  at  a  depth  lower  than 
had  been  reached  by  them  an  earth-cut  grave, 
running  north-east  and  south-west,  8ft.  long 
and  3ft.  wide.  At  the  south-west  end  a  trans- 
verse grave  appeared,  formed  by  a  cave  in 
natural  soil,  its  bottom  being  6tt.  from  the 
surface.  This  was  reached  through  another 
grave  by  two  steps.  The  whole  grave  was  filled 
with  black  greasy  earth,  amongst  which  was 
found  a  stone  "  beeve "  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave  at  the  north-east  end.  On  turning  up  a 
flat  stone  a  little  square  stone  vault  appeared, 
2tt.  Sin.  long,  1ft.  broad,  and  2ft.  deep,  roofed 
in  by  two  covering  stones.  In  one  corner  of  it 
stood  a  little  cylindrical  urn  quite  plain,  which 
was  filled  with  black  earth,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  two  human  bones  and  a  thin  circular 
piece  of  metal,  which  might  have  been  a  coin. 
Two  feet  from  this  cyst  was  a  second  similar 
one,  containing  another  little  urn  and  some 
fragments  of  a  larger  one.  Three  similar  little 
vaults  were  found  close  by,  one  containing 
fragments  of  domestic  pottery.  The  jawbone 
of  an  animal  at  present  not  determined  lay 
near.  As  some  of  the  stones  fell  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel  a  sixth  cyst  was 
brought  to  light,  also  containing  fragments  of 
an  urn. 

Dale  Abbey. — By  the  consent  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope a  committee  of  the  Derbyshire  Archajo- 
ological  Society  commenced  on  Tuesday  week, 
the  lOth  inst.,  the  process  of  excavating  the 
foundations  of  Dale  Abbey.  The  operations 
have  been  attended  with  unexpected  success. 
The  foundations  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
and  its  side  chapels  have  been  laid  bare,  as  well 
as  the  bases  of  several  of  the  columns.  Innume- 
rable fragments  of  window  tracery,  arch  mould- 
ings, and  other  dressed  stone  have  been  found, 
and  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  together  with  the 
centre  boss  of  the  groined  roof  of  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  are  almost  complete.  The  lower  courses 
of  a  tine  staircase  at  the  junction  of  the  choir 
and  north  transept  are  almost  complete.  A 
quantity  of  encaustic  tiles,  ornamented  some 
with  heraldic,  and  others  with  set  patterns, 
have  been  found,  also  bits  of  painted  glass, 
some  carved  crockets,  &c.  The  remains  prove 
that  a  large  conventual  church  was  rebuilt  in 
the  Decorated  period,  but  the  bases  of  two  of 
the  columns  are  laid  on  Norman  foundations. 
The  men  employed  are  said  to  be  careful  work- 
men, and  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  done  except 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  committee. 


100     100      100     100      100     100 
—J.  A. 

CKOZIEE 

Is  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross.  It  is  often 
confused  with  the  pastoral  staff  (see  post). 
The  crozier  is  carried  by  an  archbishop,  and  is 
symbolical  of  primatial  and  metropolitan  juris- 
diction. 


Ob  Tuesday  the  Female  Refuge,  which  has  been 

erected  in  the  Sandon-road,  Stafford,  was  declared 

open.  The  buildin.!?,  which  is  a  neat  brick  structure, 

has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  iiC.OOO.     Mr.  R. 

The    Grifftth  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Moss  the  builder, 

first  is  found  in  Egyptian  MSS.  In  these  places  [  both  Stafford  gentlemen. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chiche3ter  Dio- 
cesan AsBOciation,  held  at  Brighton,  on  Thursday 
week,  the  following  grants  were  made  :— For  en- 
largement and  restoration  of  Maresfield  Church, 
£60  ;  for  restoration  of  tower  and  spire  of  May- 
field  Church,  d£25;  for  enlargement  of  Heene 
Church  (second  grant),  .£20  ;  for  building  a  chapel 
of  ease  in  Iping  Marsh  (second  grant),  .£20  ;  and 
for  building  schools  and  teacher's  residence  at  Silver- 
hill,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  .£40. 

A  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Colls  and  Sons,  contractors, 
Camberwell,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  City 
Corporation,  is  projected  at  Sutton,  Surrey.  It  has 
not  yet  been  decided  whether  it  shall  take  the  form 
of  a  tablet  in  the  church,  a  cottage  hospital,  or  a 
marble  bust  in  the  public  hall  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  village. 
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Blackburn. — A  new  Congregational  church 
was  opened  at  Furthergate,  Blackburn,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  The  edifice  is  70tt. 
by  '16ft.,  with  galleries  on  sides  and  at  rear,  and 
orchestra  behind  pulpit,  the  whole  seating  over 
800  adults.  Under  the  orchestra  is  a  minister's 
vestry,  and  behind  is  a  lecture-room  25ft.  by 
18ft.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  faced  with 
Darwen  parpoints.  The  roof  is  of  six  sets  of 
principals,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns, 
which  pass  through  the  galleries.  On  each 
side  of  church,  above  the  caps  of  columns,  is  a 
clerestory  3tt.  Gin.  high,  consisting  of  a  con- 
tinuou.'i  series  of  trefoil  arches  and  columns. 
The  side  windows  are  all  double,  and  the  heads 
of  those  lighting  the  galleries  are  filled  with 
tracery.  The  pulpit  and  benches  are  of  pitch- 
pine.  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  is  the  archi- 
tect ;  the  cost  has  been  about  i6-t,500. 

Cambriikie. — The  additional  buildings  at 
Pembroke  College,  in  course  of  construction 
from  Mr.  Burges's  designs,  are  in  progress,  but 
the  library  is  not  expected  to  be  in  readiness 
for  use  till  next  spring.  The  master's  lodge 
and  dininghaU  have  been  occupied  for  some 
time.  Near  by  the  extensive  additions  to  tlie 
anatomical  schools  are  in  active  progress.  Since 
the  accident  a  few  months  back  the  concrete 
floor  and  root  have  been  removed,  and  there 
aro  being  substituted  wood  flooring  and  slated 
roof.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  rooms 
complete  by  October.  Another  block  of  build- 
ings is  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  old 
botanic  gardens,  near  to  the  street.  Adjoining 
the  botanical  museum  the  professor  of  mecha- 
nics has  built  a  large  room,  in  which  is  stored 
valuable  apparatus.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys' 
new  divinity  schools  are  rapidly  approaching 
completion  in  carcase.  They  are  to  be  opened 
in  May  next. 

Gotham. — A  new  "Wesleyan  chapel  is  about 
to  be  opened  at  Gotham,  near  Bristol.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
structed of  Pennant  stone  from  the  Stapleton 
and  Hanham  quarries,  with  "Westwood  stone 
dressings.  The  interior  dimensions  are  66ft. 
Sin.  by  45ft.  3in.,  and  height  from  floor  to  pitch 
of  roof,  48ft.  The  roof  is  boarded  and  panelled. 
The  pulpit  is  elaborately  carved.  The  cliapel 
will  accommodate  800  persons.  The  building 
will  be  ventilated  by  pierced  ornamental  panels 
in  the  ceiling.  There  are  also  ventilators  in 
the  floor.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  put 
in  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Stoke's  Croft.  Behind 
the  chapel  are  Sunday-school  premises  and  a 
minister's  vestry.  The  large  schoolroom  is 
46ft.  by  30ft.,  and  will  accommodate  450  chil- 
dren. On  the  ground  floor  are  the  classrooms. 
The  total  cost  of  the  premises  will  be  .£9,000. 
Mr.  R.  Curwen,  jun.,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bastow,  Chelten- 
ham-road.    Mr.  G.  Dallon  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Edgehii,!,. — A  new  Congregational  church 
at  Edgehill,  Liverpool,  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  style  adopted  is  Decorated  Gothic, 
and  the  materials  are  Yorkshire  shoddies  and 
yellow  Stourton  stone  dressings.  The  church 
itself  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  91ft.  by  42ft., 
with  transept  26ft.  Gin.  by  14ft.,  with  the  pulpit 
or  platform  in  advance  of  the  apse,  arranged 
for  an  organ  or  choir.  At  the  side  of  the 
church  are  vestries  for  the  minister  and  deacons, 
heating  chamber,  &c.  The  height  of  the 
church  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  38ft.  The 
church,  with  gallery  at  west  end,  accommo- 
dates 860  persons.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason,  of  32, 
Castle-street,  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and 
the  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Litt, 
builder,  of  Bootle.     The  contract  was  .£5,300. 

HuDDEKSFiELD. — The  Corner  stone  of  a  new 
market-hall,  now  being  erected  on  the  old 
Shambles  site,  Huddersfield,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  of  that  town,  was  laid  on 
the  6th  inst.  The  design  is  Gothic.  There 
will  be  two  departments  of  the  market,  the 
wholesale  and  retail.  Two-thirds  of  the  base- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  cellarage,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
wholesale  department.  The  general  market 
will  be  on  an  upper  floor,  access  to  which  will 
be  gained  by  flights  of  stone  staircases  from 


King-street.  There  will  also  be  entrances  by 
Bteps  from  Victoria-lane  and  Shambles-lane. 
The  area  of  the  general  market  will  be  IGOft. 
in  length  and  7ift.  6in.  in  width,  accommo- 
dating at  present  72  stalls.  The  market  will 
be  covered  by  a  wrought- iron  lattice  and  girder 
roof,  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  three- 
centred  arch,  divided  into  bays,  V-shaped,  of 
slate  and  glass,  the  latter  facing  north.  Rising 
over  the  King-street  front,  but  set  back,  there 
will  be  a  clock  tower  110ft.  high,  showing  four 
clock  faces,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
frontages  will  be  of  stone,  with  ashlar  dress- 
ings, and  the  i-emainder  will  be  of  pitch-faced 
walling.  At  the  main  entrances  there  will  be 
wrought-iron  gates  to  the  outside,  and  wooden 
ones  on  the  inside.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
^623,900. 

Leeds. — On  Thursday  week  afternoon  the 
Leeds  New  Jewish  Synagogue  was  opened.  It 
is  a  square  building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Kay,  of  East-parade, 
Leeds.  The  main  entrance  from  Belgrave- 
street  leads  into  a  vestibule,  from  which  there 
are  two  entrances  into  the  synagogue  proper. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  placed  the 
altar,  in  which  stand  the  reading-desk  and  the 
seats  intended  for  the  choristers.  At  the  east 
end  is  the  ark,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  about  12ft.,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome, 
sustained  on  four  columns. 

MoRLET,  YoRKS. —  A  new  Congregational 
chapel  was  opened  on  Sunday  week  at  St.  Mary 
in  the  Wood.  The  chapel  stands  in  an  ancient 
churchyard,  on  a  hill-brow  whereon  Divine 
worship  has  been  conducted  imder  various 
forms  for  nearly  1,000  years.  It  is  built  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style.  It 
is  100ft.  long  by  45ft.  wide,  and  consists  of 
nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  organ  chamber. 
The  walls  are  built  of  Morley  wall-stones  and 
ashlar  dressings.  At  the  south-west  end  a 
tower  and  spire  rise  to  the  height  of  140ft.,  and 
are  conspicuous  for  many  miles  around.  A 
chamber  is  provided  for  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
above  this,  at  a  height  of  70ft.,  provision  is 
made  for  a  clock  with  four  dials.  Entrances 
are  provided  at  the  principal  front,  which  lead 
into  a  spacious  vestibule,  from  whence  the 
gallery  staircases  are  reached.  Ihe  nave  is 
rather  wider  than  is  usual.  The  church  will 
hold  about  850  people,  and  the  cost  is  ^67,500. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnstone  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works. 

MosES  Gate,  Bolton. — A  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  was  opened  at  Moses  Gate,  near  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  a  fortnight  since.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  two  principal  contracts — 
the  first,  the  excavation  and  foundations,  by 
Mr.  Silas  Seddon,  of  Little  Lever;  and  the 
second,  the  superstructure,  by  Messrs.  John 
Statham  and  Sons,  of  Pendleton.  The  new 
chapel  is  Gothic  in  style,  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  is  built  of  brick,  faced  externally  with 
Y'orkshire  stone  parpoints,  with  finely  tooled 
Yorkshire  stone  dressings  sparingly  introduced. 
The  dimensions  are — Nave,  77ft.  by  42ft. ; 
north  and  south  transepts,  23ft.  Bin.  by  14ft. 
6in.  each;  chancel,  24ft.  by  14ft.,  having  a 
minister's  vestry  on  one  side,  with  lavatory, 
&c. ;  and  on  the  other  side  space  is  left  for  a 
large  vestry  or  band  room.  The  roofs  are  high 
pitched,  partly  open-timbered,  the  nave  roof 
havin»  hammer  and  collar-beam  principals, 
with  curved  ribs  springing  at  the  sides  from 
moulded  stone  corbels.  The  ceilings  are 
panelled  throughout.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by 
gas  pendents  suspended  to  roof  timbers.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  582  persons  on  the 
ground  floor  ;  the  front  gallery  will  accommo- 
date about  100  scholars.  The  cost  is  upwards 
of  ^4,500.  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod,  of  the  Town 
Hall-square,  Bolton,  is  the  architect. 

Ottert  St.  Mart. — The  south  transept  of 
the  church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  has  been  restored 
and  decorated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  father 
and  wife.  The  plaster  of  the  walls  has  been 
replaced  by  a  decoration  of  coloured  tile  mosaic, 
in  which  dull  grey  and  reds  are  the  prevailing 
tints.  The  nine  windows  in  the  transept  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  roof  has 
been  decorated  so  as  to  harmonise  with  walls. 
Of  the  nine  windows,  one  has  been  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  one  by  Miss  Mackarness, 


and  another  by  Miss  E.  Coleridge,  but  the 
remainder  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  other 
work)  by  Lord  Coleridge.  Beneath  the  east 
window  is  a  model  of  a  full-length  figure  of 
Lady  Coleridge,  which  is  in  course  of  execution 
in  white  marble  by  Mr.  Thrupp.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London.  The  mosaic  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  15.  Simpson,  of  St. 
Martin's-lane,  London,  and  the  woodwork  by 
Mr.  Digby,  of  Ottery.  The  entire  coat  haa  been 
about  jKa.lOO. 

Speenhamland. — The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  St. 
Mary's,  Speenhamland,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, the  11th  inst.  The  additions  to  the  pre- 
sent building  comprise  a  new  chancel,  30ft.  x 
22ft.,  and  vestry,  28ft.  Gin.  x  12ft.,  which  will 
probably  be  divided  into  two — organ-chamber 
over  vestry  and  porch  at  east  end  of  north  aisle. 
The  church  will  be  seated  throughout  with 
benches  in  English  oak,  the  choir  stalls  being  of 
the  same  material.  The  cost  of  the  additions 
and  .alterations  will  be  upwards  of  jEt.OOO.  Th& 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Elliott,  builder,  of  Newbury,  from  designs  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Randle  being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. — At  a  meeting  of  th& 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee, 
held  on  Monday  week,  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect, 
attended  and  produced  an  amended  plan  for 
the  proposed  font;  it  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved of,  and  Mr.  Collins's  estimate,  amount- 
ing to  de204,  was  accepted.  This  is  a  special 
gift,  Mrs.  Moore  presenting  the  bowl,  which  is 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Lechmere 
the  oak  canopy.  Mr.  Scott  was  requested  to 
investigate  as  to  the  ancient  position  of  the 
font,  and  report  to  a  future  meeting.  As  to  the 
future  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  Mr.  Scott 
reported  that  in  taking  up  the  old  floorinff 
traces  had  been  discovered  clearly  showing  the 
levels  of  the  1 1th  and  14th  centuries  ;  he  re- 
commended the  committee  to  adopt  the  latter,, 
an  especial  reason  being  that  this  would  be 
above  the  flood  level  of  1852.  After  discussion 
this  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Water  Orton. — On  Sept.  11,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  was  laid  at  Water  Orton,  near 
Birmingham.  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Gorser 
are  the  architects.  The  exterior  is  designed  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  with  a  spire  at 
the  north-west  end.  The  church  will  be  built 
of  Derbyshire  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone,  the  roof  being  covered  with  brown 
Broseley  tiles.  Bath  stone  will  also  be  used  in 
the  interior,  and  the  roof  will  be  open-timbered. 
The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  .£3,000,  and  seats 
will  be  provided  for  250  people.  The  building 
contract  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mottram,  of  Tamworth. 

Y'oKK. — The  building  of  new  and  extensive 
barracks  at  Fulford,  near  York,  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  vigour,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  be 
completed  until  the  autumn  of  1880  at  the 
earliest.  The  site  almost  adjoins  the  cavalry 
barracks ;  the  entire  area  of  ground  enclosed 
is  34  acres.  Facing  Fulford-road  stands  the 
arsenal,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  of  ade- 
quate dimensions  for  the  storing  of  6,000  stand 
of  arms,  and  the  keeping  of  military  clothing- 
for  the  same  number  of  foot  soldiers.  This 
arsenal  is  very  massive  and  substantial,  is  of 
considerable  height,  and  is  flanked  at  each  end 
with  a  tower.  It  is  built  of  solid  brickwork, 
with  stone  dressings,  the  entire  length  of  the 
frontage,  including  the  towers,  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement  of  stone.  At  each 
end  of  the  armoury  are  the  entrance  gates,  on 
proceeding  through  which  are  the  guard-houses, 
connected  with  which  are  the  cells  for  prisoners. 
Within  a  short  distance  on  the  left-hand  side 
are  in  course  of  erection  oiBeers'  quarters,  with 
stabling,  out-oflices,  buildings,  and  conveni- 
ences. Beyond  the  officers'  quaiters  are  four 
long  blocks  of  soldiers'  quarters,  accommodating 
450  men,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the  cooking- 
rooms,  and  further  on  the  bath-houses,  canteen, 
reading  and  recreation  rooms,  library,  and  ser- 
geants' mess.  There  is  also  provision  made  on 
the  same  side  of  the  barracks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sixty  married  soldiers,  their  wives 
and  families.  Closely  adjoining  are  wash- 
houses,  laundry,  infant  school,  quarters  for  the 
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schoolmistress,  workshops  for  carpenters,  pain- 
ters, armourprs,  and  other  men  employed  in 
various  avocations.  In  addition  there  will  be 
the  quartermaster's  stores,  drill-shed,  skittle- 
alley,  and  playground.  Immediately  within  the 
entrance  gates  on  the  right-hand  side  o£  the 
armoury  will  be  another  immense  series  of 
buildings,  including  guard-room  and  cells, 
■officers'  quarters  and  stabling,  out-offices,  bil- 
liard-room, and  gymnasium.  Six  blocks  of 
soldiers'  quarters,  similar  in  character  to  those 
on  the  depot  side,  will  be  erected,  so  as  to  lodge 
C50  men.  The  sole  contractors  for  the  works 
are  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beanland,  of  Bradford, 
who  have  about  500  men  at  work,  and  their 
acting  manager  is  Mr.  Kobert  Walker.  A  t  least 
ten  millions  of  bricks  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  barracks,  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  squares  of  glass,  thirty  thousand 
square  yards  of  slating,  and  four  miles  of  main 
and  branch  drains.  The  hospital  associated 
with  the  cavalry  barracks  is  in  course  of  con- 
.siderable  enlargement.  The  main  part  of  the 
building,  which  was  only  one  story  in  height, 
is  being  increased  to  two  stories,  and  otherwise 
-extended,  so  that  when  the  works  are  carried 
out  the  hospital  will  be  able  to  treat  about  150 
patients. — In  consequence  of  its  having  been 
decided  to  have  a  military  centre  at  York,  it 
was  found  imperative  to  have  a  branch  war. 
office  for  the  northern  district.  A  large  suite 
of  buildings  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
will  be  completed  at  no  distant  day,  at  the 
corner  of  Melbourne-terrace,  York,  fronting 
Fishergate,  and  leading  to  the  barracks.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  and  has  stone  dressings,  its 
style  being  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  At  the 
angle  ad.ioining  Melbourne-terrace  is  a  lofty 
turret,  which  is  provided  with  a  large  clock 
having  two  dials.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  next 
month.  Mr.  Weatherley,  Y'ork,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 
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theYa?t'S,!Tiarrin^he°EN™uirMfcHlNiV"A"DVo^^^^^  the  Spirit,"  &c.,  Henricus  dc  Ncwton  being 
OF  SCIENCE,  most  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  leading    doubtless  a  preacher  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic  ? 

d  Technical  Authorities  of  the  day.    Thousands  of     ™,        .t-ii.  /    p../^^,^,  .  i    i        .,, 

■  The  46th  canon  (of  1603)  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  being  "  beneficed  men,  not 
preachers,"  and  although  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  are  occasional  held  by  the  same 
individual — e.g.,  the  late  Duke  of  York  (second 
son  of  George  the  Third)  was  also  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg — I  would  suggest,  under  correction, 
that  such  an  explanation  as  is  ventured  above 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  might  account  for  the  cross  being  flanked  by  a 

[We  do  not  hold  onrselycB  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  chalice  and  book  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a 
our  correspondents  The  Editor  respectfully  requests  swOrd  and  sword-belt  on  the  other.— I  am,  &C., 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  bneflj  T    T     TT    Q 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space  **•  ^'  -"■•  ^' 

allotted  to  correspondence.] 

411  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREKT,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  OnR  REiDEKS.— We  shall  feel  obliired  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notea  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  progresg  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmor:    " 


At  Roose,  near  Barrow-in-Farnesa,  on  Thursday 
in  last  week,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Barrow  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  parochial  workhouse. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Macit'tosh  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  1 
•will  be  about  ^£15,000. 

On  Thursday  week  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  at  Garstan^.  Gothic  in  style,  the  ch.apel, 
which  replaces  an  older  one  on  sarae  site,  is  42ft.  by 
23ft.,  and  seats,  on  pitch  pine  benches,  175  persons- 
At  the  rear  is  a  schoolroom  and  classroom  for  200 
Sunday  scholars.  The  builder  is  Mr.  L.  Tithering- 
ton,  of  Preston.  The  cost  of  chapel  and  school  has 
been  .£1,300. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  archdeacons  and  rural  dears 
of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  held  on  the  10th 
inst.,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Wiiinwright,  E.  Hippesley,  and 
A.  Whitehead  were  re-elected  surveyors  of  ecclesias- 
tical dilapidations  for  that  diocese  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years. 

The  Prestoyi  Ch'onicle  smartly  criticises  the 
reason  alleged  for  a  recent  vote  by  the  county 
magistrates  of  Lancashire  of  a  pension  of  X750  a 
year  to  Dr.  Holland,  late  superintendent  of  Whit- 
tle gham  Asylum — viz.,  that  Dr.  Holland  had  designed 
the  asylums  at  Prestwich  and  Wbittingham,  and 
had  thus  saved  the  county  the  expense  of  employing 
ft  regular  architect.  The  Chronicle  presumes  that 
whilst  Dr.  Holland  was  drawing  out  plans  he  was 
not  looking  after  patients,  and  that  even  if  he  had 
made  them  in  his  own  time  he  could  not  expect  more 
for  them  than  a  skilled  architect,  .and  such  a  person 
would  never  dream  of  charging  a  tithe  of  the  money 
represented  by  a  life  pension  of  i'7-50.  Our  contem- 
porary is  even  disposed  to  think  that  if  Dr.  Holland 
had  never  touched  the  plans — had  been  content  with 
giving  a  few  suggestions  which  he  could  hardly  have 
refused — a  regular  architect  would  have  done  the 
work  better  and  possibly  more  cheaply. 

New  board  schools  at  Gorse  Hill,  Stratton  St. 
Margaret,  were  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
schools  accommodate  450  children,  at  a  cost  of 
.£i,lbO.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bead  and  Mr.  W.  Drew,  of 
Swindon,  were  the  joint  architects,  and  Mr.  Wilt- 
shire, of  the  same  place,  the  builder. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gnardian  has  by  accident 
discovered  a  new  architectural  effect,  or  at  all  events 
an  effect  which  he  has  never  seen  mentioned,  but 
which,  he  thinks,  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  have 
pointed  out  to  them  :— "  It  you  stand  on  the  terrace 
m  front  of  the  Adelphi  you  will  find  that  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  No.  2  the  Clock  Tower  will  be  seen 
as  if  it  were  consolidated  with  the  Victoria.  It 
exactly  fills  up  the  space  between  the  corner  turrets 
of  the  latter,  and  its  quasi-spire  appears  to  spring 
from  the  midst  of  the  piun.acles.  The  splendid 
*ifect  produced  by  giving  the  Victoria  Tower  an 
appropriate  crown  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated." 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher, 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  ( post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
tor  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  3.1f.  30c.).  To  India  (rW 
Southampton),  £163. 6d,  Toanyof  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  ZeaUnd,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  tbeir 
remittance.  Ii  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 

Eeceivep.— W.  J,  F.  and  Co.— B.— H.  and  Co.— McN.  R. 
and  Co.— J.  B.  H.-O.  and  Co.— C.  B.  and  T.  Co.— 
J.  McD.— W.  N.  (shall  have  early  attention). 

Drawings  Receiveo. — B.  and  R. 
.  T.  S.  (You  do  not  say  whether  the  piece  of  ground  is 
bounded  by  straight  or  curved  lines.  If  the  former 
divide  it  into  triangles  by  straight  lines,  and  take  the 
area  of  each,  adding  them  together.  To  find  the  area 
of  a  triangle  multiply  the  base  by  half  the  perpendicular 
height.  If  the  ground  has  a  curved  and  crooked  boun- 
dary, divide  by  diagonals  into  triangles,  and  take  offsets 
to  the  boundaries  ;  the  latter  pieces  can  be  computed  by 
taking  the  perpendicular  breadth  at  several  points, 
halving  the  extreme  breadths,  adding  thereto  all  the 
intermediate  ones,  and  multiplying  result  by  the  common 
distance  between  them.)— Two  Competitors.  (Too 
late  for  insertion.)— Stuoent.  (You  will  get  both  of 
Lockwood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.)— G.  W.  G. 
(He  cannot  remove  them  legally.) 
lERATUM.— The  signature  to  the  letter  on  Tramways, 
on  p.  279,  should  have  been  "  Wm.  Allen  Dison,"  not 
"  Davis." 


THE  SHREWSBURY  EYE,  EAR,  AND 
THROAT  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — Designs  were  invited  for  the  Shrews. 
bury  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital — exactly  a 
month  ago  being  the  date  for  sending  in.  Not 
having  seen  any  notice  in  your  columns  of  the 
result  of  the  competition,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  from  any  of  your  readers  the  position  of 
matters.  Probably  this  would  relieve  the  minds 
of  others  as  well  as  of  myself. — I  am,  &c., 

A  COMPETITOB. 


Comsponlitnct* 


AN  ACT  OF  VANDALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BniLDiNO  News. 

Sir, — "  Some  folks  are  wise,  and  some  are 
otherwise."  It  is  for  the  Newcastle  people  to 
settle  which  is  the  case  with  their  Town 
Council.  Some  time  ago  they  settled  to  put 
their  architectural  work  into  the  hands  of  their 
enginccing  staff  (not,  however,  without  oppo. 
sition  from  the  N.A.A.),  and  now  the  borough 
engineer  proposes  to  demolish  the  Carlisle 
Tower  to  make  a  larger  site  for  the  Free 
Library. 

Hoping  that  "  Dum  Spiro  Spero,"  "  Novo- 
castrian,"  and  others,  possessing  as  much  in- 
fluence as  be  does,  will  continue  to  be  up  in 
arms  against  this  crime,  and  also  that  you 
will  lend  your  powerful  aid  in  assisting  him  and 
others  of  like  mind — I  am,  &e., 

Carl  Budge. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

SiK, — In  your  issue  of  the  16th  Aug.  a  notice  of 
the  National  Competition  at  South  Kensington  con- 
tains the  following  remark,  in  alluding  to  the 
designs  for  wrought-iron  work  : — "  Others  are  taken, 
with  little  modification,  from  Maefarlane's  cata- 
logue, as,  for  instance,  two  from  Belfast."  As  we 
are  the  students  of  this  school  whose  designs  are 
being  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  it  follows  that 
two  of  our  number  have  been  charged  with  gross 
plagiarism.  Now,  we  beg  to  state  that  four  of  na 
have  not  even  seen  the  work  in  question,  while  the 
other  saw  it  for  a  short  time  only  several  years 
ago,  and  before  designing  had  been  attempted  by 
that  student.  The  stricture  therefore,  to  say  the 
least,  is  most  unfair  and  unjust ;  so  that  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  yonr  giving  publicity  to  this  contra- 
diction.—We  remain,  yours,  &c., 

W.  M'Kenzie. 

W.  M'GOWAN. 

John  M'Kenzie. 

J.  COULON. 

S.M.  Thompson. 
School  of  Art,  Belfast,  Sept.  17. 
[The  similarity  is  obvious,  nevertheless.— Ed.J 


REMARKABLE  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  AT 
CARLATTON. 
Sir, — Referring  to  the  sepulchral  slab  in  a 
farm-house  at  Carlatton  (see  Building  News 
of  Sept.  13th,  p.  264),  would  the  suggestion  be 
too  fanciful  that  the  sword  on  the  sinister  side 
of  the  cross  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 


The  building  erected  at  Birkenhead  for  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  is  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  and  is 
over  200ft.  in  length  and  about  80ft.  in  width.  The 
style  resembles  that  of  the  building  erected  for 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankcy  during  their  stay  in 
Liverpool,  but  with  a  higher  pitch  of  roof.  The  cost 
has  been  nearly  X10,000,  and  the  building  will  seat 
from  7,000  to  8,000  people.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  Rock 
Ferry,  has  been  the  builder,  the  designs  having  been 
gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  Bootle. 

The  contract  for  a  tower  and  spire  for  Trinity 
Church,  Aberayron,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Roderick  Williams  and  Son,  of  Aberystwith,  at 
^£900,  the  work  to  be  finished  by  Nov.  1,  1879. 

The  Episcopalian  cathedral  of  Tuam  is  to  be  re- 
opened on  Oct.  9  ;  the  works  of  restoration  now 
completed  have  been  in  progress  for  sixteen  years 
past. 

New  board  schools  for  the  Billericay  and  Great 
Burstead  Board  were  opened  last  week.  They 
accommodate  400  children,  and  cost  .£4,478  lOs. 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Russell,  of  Billericay,  and  J.  Cross,  of 
Hutton,  were  the  contractors.  The  fittings  were 
furnished  by  the  Educational  Supply  Association. 
We  illustrated  the  buildings  on  July  13,  1877. 

A  memorial  church  has  been  erected  adjacent  to 
Reedham  Asylum,  Caterham  Junction.  It  is  Deco- 
rated in  style,  seated  for  300  children  and  150 
adults,  and  has  cost  .£3,717. 

The  chancel  and  tower  of  Burford  Church,  Oxon, 
were  re- opened  after  restoration  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Street,  E.A.,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Groves,  of 
Mdton,  the  builder. 

A  committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Colchester 
have  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Edward  Burgess, 
the  architect  called  in  to  advise  as  to  the  possibility 
of  improving  and  enlarging  the  present  town  hall 
in  High-street,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
build  afresh.  Mr.  Burgess  recommends  the  latter 
course,  on  the  grounds  of  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment and  architectural  effects. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  English  Bnptist  chapel 
were  laid  at  a  site  in  Priory-street,  Cardigan,  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Carmarthen,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Woodward  the  contractor. 
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Jntatommunicatiou. 


QUESTIONS 


[5508.]— Chimney  Flues.— I  nm  nbont  tobnilda 
pair  of  spmi-detftched  cottat^es,  iiml  am  reconiniendt'd 
to  have  the  brick  flues  9iu.  square  inside  ;  I  should 
be  Tery  plad  to  have  the  opiuion  of  some  one  ex- 
perienced, aa  to  whether  they  would  bo  large  enonub. 
-J.  N.  J. 

[550fl.l— Hacquet  Court.— Would  any  of  your 
readers  oe  kind  enough  to  inform  nie  if  they  know  of 
any  cheap  way  of  building:  a  racquet  court  near  a 
country  house,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood 
«Tailable?-\V.  \V. 

[5510.]— Didron's  Works.  —  Can  any  reader 
inform  me  whether  M.  Didron's  "  Manuel  d'lcono- 
graphie  Chn'tienne "  is  a  completed  work,  and 
whether  it  has  been  translated  into  English  ?  I 
should  also  be  much  obliijed  for  a  list  of  the  titles  and 
publishers  of  his  principal  works.- C.  F.  W. 

[5511.1— Hatfield's  "  Tranverse  Strains."— Wil 
any  reader  who  is  studying  Hatfield's  ''Transverse 
Strains,"  kindly  communicate  with  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  demonstrations  and  results? — 
Hubert  N.  Reynolds,  Camillns,  New  York. 


REPLIES. 
[5t01.]— Stamped  Agreements —The  Tarying 
opinions  of  your  correspondents  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Stamp  Acts  in  respect  of  agreements 
illustrate  a  condition  of  things  which  is  far  from 
being  creditable  to  the  law.  On  a  question  of 
abstract  justice,  or  on  questions  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence, divergence  of  opinion  must  bo  expected.  liut 
a  question  oftiscal  regulations  is  one  on  which  no 
such  difference  is  necessary,  since  it  is  in  the  power, 
and  clearly  the  duty  of  Government  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  public  under  what  conditions  these  taxes  are 
levied.  If  these  conditions  were  clearly  defined 
opinions  on  the  subject  could  not  be  so  incongruous. 
One  of  the  most  lamentable  but  by  no  means  un- 
common exhibitions  in  our  courts  of  law  is  to  see  a 
man  sneaking  out  of  his  engagements  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Stamp  Acts.  Since,  however,  there 
must  be  taxes,  the  loser  must  blame  himself  for  his 
own  lack  of  proper  precaution  or  due  compliance 
with  the  law.  liut  when  a  man  of  business  has,  in 
all  honour  and  integrity,  affixed  a  stamp  to  his 
agreement,  and  supposes  it  to  be  sufficient,  ho  may 
justly  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  fail  to  make  its 
requirements  clear  and  distinct.  In  the  case  of 
agreement  stamps  surely  it  would  bo  easy  to  define 
the  duty.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  probably 
was  that  for  one  agreement  there  should  be  one 
stamp  (one  duty,  that  is).  How  does  it  affect  the 
fiscal  rights  of  Uovernment  if  there  be  twenty  docu- 
ments concerned  in  the  affair  ?  When  properly 
Will  any  of  your  I  identified  by  cross  references  and  sicnaturos  there 
"  ""   '  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bo  admit- 

ted as  evidence  if  one  of  them    bears  a  stamp. 


[5512.]— Chimney    Stalk, 
correspondents  give  me  an  opinion  on  the  folio 

subject  ?    I  built  a  chimney  stalk  180ft.  high  ;  the  ,  ,,        j        j ,  ■         ■ 

first  40ft.  of  the  stalk  is  2"in.  work,  and  the  whole  of    »s  the  practice  I  have  followed,  and  have  seen  carried 


the  work  is  built  with  panned  lime,  and  every 
flushed  in  with  the  same.  There  are  three  iron  hoops 
in  the  chimney  in  the  first  40ft.,  also  a  fire-brick 
lining  for  2(lft.,  4Un.  clear  of  chimney,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  in  case  the  chimney  should  rend  in 
an.v  way.  When  it  was  finished,  I  connected  one 
boiler,  and  all  went  well  for  eight  days  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  let  in  another,  and  ia  two  days  the 
chimney  rent  in  two  places  to  the  height  of  40ft., 
commencing  10ft.  from  the  base.  'The  rents  are 
almost  plumb,  and  right  through  the  solid  bricks. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  my  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the  cause. — 
BtriLDEB. 

[5513.]— Notice  to  Leave.— A  month  ago  I 
engaged  with  an  architect  of  this  town  as  assistant. 
We  made  no  special  arrangement  as  to  notice  in 
case  of  leaving.  I  commenced  duty  on  a  Tuesday, 
and  received  on  Saturday  a  week's  salary  less  the 
Monday.  After  being  employed  about  a  fortnight  we 
disagreed,  and  he  gave  me  notice  to  leave  that  day 
veek  (Wednesday).  Does  the  notice  hold  good  when 


out  in  all  cases.  The  proposition  to  send  every  docn. 
ment  to  Somerset  House  is  appalling  ;  it  would 
choke  all  business,  and  revenue  can  assuredly  be 
raised  by  less  cumbrous  means. — A  Lover  of  Jus- 
tice. 

[5161.]  —  Stamped  Agreements.— The  writer, 
who  is  an  occasional  reader  of  the  Building  New.s, 
begs  to  point  ont  that  the  information  given  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  0th  to  a  correspondent,  "G.  H.,"  as 
to  a  denoting  fee  of  10s.  6d.  being  necessary  on 
obtaining  an  adjudication  of  the  proper  stamp,  is  in- 
correct. There  is  no  fee  now  payable,  nor  has  there 
been  for  some  years,  and  an  adjudication  of  the 
proper  stamp  is  given  gratuitously  on  a  sufficient 
abstract  of  the  document  being  presented.  There  is 
also  no  fee  payable  on  obtaining  a  denoting  stamp, 
which,  by  the  way.  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ad- 
judication stamp.- G.  A.  P.  (A  Solicitor). 

[5488.]— Strength  of  'Wood  Posts.— I  cannot 
understand  how  "  M. "  can  assert  that  the  replies  he 
has  received  lead  him  into  his  former  difficulty. 
Hurst's    formula,   as   I   have   said,   is  intended   to 


given    on    a  Wednesday    after   I   had   commenced    apply  to  short  columns  only,  in  which  crushing  is 
another  week?    Can  I  not  recover  the  remaining  I  considered.     "J.  S.,"  in  his  reply,  hs.s  misled  "M  " 
half  week's  salary  ?     Can  I  not  recover  railway  fare    ' 
one  way  from  the  town  I  left  after  being  discharged 


[5501.]— Arches. — The  horizontal  tbmst  at  spring- 
ing would,  of  course,  lie  equal  to  a  weight  or  pressure, 
but  as  I  understand  it,  the  expression  "  in  terms  of 
area,''  used  by  Hurst,  means  only  that  the  sectional 
area  of  the  arch  is  usea  without  reducing  it  to  weight, 
ai  it  simplifies  the  working  of  the  formula,  because 
in  finding  the  thickness  of  the  abutment  its  sectional 
area  would  have  to  bo  obtained,  and  there  would  be 
no  use  in  multiplying  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 
the  same  quantity  — viz.,  the  length  of  the  arch,  or  of 
the  abutment,  which  is  the  same — and  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  material,  which  is  usurlly  assumed 
to  be  the  same  in  the  abutment  as  in  the  arch.— J.  S. 

[5.505.]— American  Timber.- If  "  S."  will  refer 
back  to  my  reply  to  5177,  in  Building  News  of 
23rd  August,  he  will  see  that  the  botanical  name  for 
American  white  pine  is  I'inus  strobus.  White  pino 
is  the  same  as  that  called  yellow  pine  in  England. 
It  is  a  soft  wood,  but  is  most  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  for  joiners'  work,  and  even  for  car- 
penters' work,  but  in  this  country  it  will  not  stand 
exposure  to  damp.  It  is,  however,  much  used  in  this 
country  for  internal  doors,  skirtings,  and  the  like  ; 
it  holds  glue  well,  and  is  almost  the  only  wood  used 
by  the  pattern-maker,  owing  to  its  freedom  from 
knots,  &c.— J.  S. 

r.5.505.]— American  Timber.— White  pine  (Pinn.i 
fiti'ohus)  is  a  majestic  tree  known  to  tower  to  a  great 
height.  It  is  imported  from  L'anada  and  other  parts 
of  North  America  in  logs  of  considerable  length,  and 
up  to  2ft.  square.  It  is  mnch  used  for  masts;  it  is 
light  and  soft,  texture  uniform.  It  is  useful  for 
joinery,  but  not  very  durable,  being  subject  to  dry 
rot.     It  stands  the  weather  tolerably. — D.  D. 

[5.500.]  —  "Ventilating  Cesspool.—  "  Doubter  " 
is  quite  correct  in  bis  supposition  that  a  cesspool 
will  not  ventilate  with  one  opening  only.  He  can 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  this  if  he  will  try  the 
following  simple  experiment :  Into  a  commnn  wide- 
mouthed  pickle  bottle  fit  a  bung,  into  this  put  a 
piece  of  tube  of  any  kind,  about  18in,  long.  Fill  the 
bottle  with  smoke  from  a  tobacco-pipe  or  otherwise  ; 
then  let  him  blow  across  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  he 
will  find  it  will  not  clear  the  bottle  of  its  smoke. 
Now,  let  him  repeat  the  experiment,  but  previous  to 
doing  so,  make  a  hole  in  the  bung,  into  which  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  is  put.  Now,  let  him  blow  across  the 
upper  opening,  and  he  will  liml  the  bottle  clear  of 
smoke,  as  if  by  magic.  His  cesspool  should  have  a 
similar  opening  terminating  whenever  convenient 
above  ground,  and  a  current  of  air  will  be  established 
by  every  passing  breeze. — Wm.  Allen  Dixon, 

[5500] — Ventilating  Cesspool. — "Doubter  "  is 
qmte  right  in  doubting  the  etticacy  of  the  ventila- 
tion he  describes.  An  airtight  cesspool  with  only 
one  means  of  escape  for  the  gases  by  a  rain-water 
pipe  cannot  possibly  become  cleansed.  The  way  to 
accomplish  it  would  be  to  cause  a  current  of  air 
through  the  cesspool  by  making  another  opening  into 


after  so  short  a  time  in  his  service,  the  time  being 
insufficient  to  test  one's  abilities,  the  notice  being 
given  in  a  fit  of  passion  ?— W.  F.,  Liverpool. 

[5514.]— Damp  Walls.— An  angle  of  a  house  (the 
walls  of  which  are  of  14in.  brickwork)  situated  on 
the  sea-coast,  directly  faces  the  S.W.,  and  whenever 
any  rain,  however  slight,  comes  from  that  quarter, 
the  wet  soaks  right  through  the  bricks  and  pours 
down  on  the  inside,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the 
plastering,  papering,  &c.  Bcquired  a  remedy.— 
Akchitect 

[5515.1— Fastening  Railing  to  Stone.— I  am 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  better  to  run 
railing  or  other  ironwork  into  stone  with  lead  or 
sulphur.  I  believe  the  former  is  more  generally  used. 
and  by  many  preferred,  but  the  latter  is  cheaper,  and 
from  specimens  I  have  seen  seems  to  mo  to  mske 
gnite  as  strong  a  job  and  a  much  neater  finish.  Any 
infermation  respecting  the  way  each  is  done,  and 
the  reasons  for  preferring  one  to  the  other,  will  be 
thankfully  received  by — Goth. 

[5516  ]— Contracts.— A  local  board  advertise  for 
tenders  for  a  public  building,  and,  in  writing,  signify 
their  acceptance  of  a  certain  tender.  "The  contract 
is,  however,  not  signed  when  the  whole  thing  is 
npset  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  dis- 
approve of  the  plans.  Can  the  accepted  contractor 
legally  claim  compensation  from  the  local  board  for 
loss  of  anticipated  profit,  and  for  declining  on  their 
account  to  undertake  other  offered  work  during  the 
two  or  three  months  that  elapse  between  the  accept- 
ance of  such  tender  and  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ?— Goth. 

[5517  ]— Italian  Architecture.- Can  any  reader 


by  informing  him  that  the  formula  which  gave  5,353  ( ;t^  ^^^  placing  an  exhausting  top,  such  as  Buchan'a 
tons  is  intended  to  apply  to  posts  of  great  length,  j  ventilator,  on  the  rain-water  pipe.     At  present  as 
the  opposite  condition  of  shortness,     much  of  the  foul  ai  '  "      " 


instead  of  rather  the 

I  believe,  however,  "  M.*'  will  find  even  Hodgkinson 
formula,  if  worked  out  correctly,  will  not  give  that 
sum.  The  instance  mentioned  by  "J.  S."  of  the 
Dantzic  post  experimented  upon  at  Kirkaldy's  works 
ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  "  M."  that  Hurst's 
formula  is  not  far  wrong.— G.  H.  G. 

[5488.]— Strength  of  Wood  Posts  —There  is 
no  formula  in  .Spon's  "  Builder's  Pocket  Book," 
edited  by  Young,  for  a  post  where  the  length  is 
Si  times  the  breaiith,  the  proportion  given  by  "  M." 
The  nearest  in  that  book  is  for  posts  with  a  length 
=  8  times  the  breadth  (see  page  117),  and  the  rule 
given  is  "for  oak  posts  crushing  weight,  5,5001b. 
per  square  inch  of  sectional  area ;  for  red  pino, 
4.8001b."  The  result  by  this  rule  for  red  pine  is  about 
30!)  tons  crushing  weight  for  a  post  of  the  dimensions 
given.  "M.'s"  mistake,  and  his  question  has  been 
full  of  mistakes  from  beginning  to  end,  is  in  using 
formula  for  posts  where  the  length  is  greater  than 
30  diameters  for  one  of  only  55  diameters.  How 
"M."  could  persist  in  making  such  a  blunder, 
especially  as  the  same  book  gives  different  rules  for 
posts  of  8,  10,  and  12  diameters  in  length,  and  so  on 
(seepage  117),  is  more  than  surprising.  Hodgkin- 
son's  rule  for  posts  where  the  *'  length  exceeds  30 
diameters,**  does  not  lead  to  the  "  absurdity  " 
"M."  ignorantly  and  carelessly  states  "that  the 
longer  the  post  the  greater  the  weight  it  will  sup- 
port,*' as  he  would  have  found  had  he  used  it  for 
posts  of  the  proportions  for  which  the  rule  is 
intended.— G.  C. 

[5409.]— Thrust  of  Vault. — In  a  groined  vanit  the 
direction  of  thrust  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
groin.  To  find  it  calculate  the  weight  of  the  arch  or 
vault  comprised  in  one  compartment,  or  between  two 
adjacent  piers  ;  then  the  thrust  may  be  considered 


recommend  from  experience  a  thoroughly  good  and    equal  to  this  "weight  multiplied  by  the  length  of 
practical  illustrated  work  on  the  above  P—B.  B,  '  '  


dingonal  groin,  divided  by  16  times  the  rise  of  arch. 
G.  H. 

„ , _^  _.__,  ..„..^.  „„„.,,    ,,„        [5.500.]— Arch.— The  simplest  way  of  finding  the 

pe  which  wonW"'removeToli'shTro"m'wainsTO't°  1  equilibrium  of  an  arch  is  experimentally  by  a  chain 


[.55I8.]-Removing  Polish  from  Wainscot.— A 
favour  would  be  conferred  if  any  reader  would  give 


air  escapes  through  the  trap  as  by 
the  ventilatiBg  pipe.— G.  H. 

[5507.]  —  Painting  Cemetery  Chapel.  —  The 
mode  of  painting  a  chapel  in  which  light  is  abundant 
is  to  employ  dark  absorbent  colours,  such  as  a 
chocolate  for  the  lower  portion  of  walls  up  to  the 
window-sill.  Above  this  a  sombre  tone  of  buff, 
citrine,  or  a  drab.  A  decorative  treatment  might  be 
well  adapted  if  funds  permit,  but  I  should  certainly 
advise  the  employment  of  a  decorative  artist  of 
acknowledged  taste  if  anything  of  this  kind  is 
attempted.  In  the  meantime  some  suitable  con- 
ventional pattern  may  be  made  to  run  along  a  string 
of  colour,  the  window  reveals  may  be  stencilled,  and 
a  cornice  or  frieze  of  subjects  or  texts  introduced. 
But  whatever  is  done  the  place  and  purpose  demand 
the  employment  of  colours  of  tertiary  character,  snch 
as  greys,  sage  greens,  drabs,  or  buffs. — Archi- 
tectus. 


— Pukreck.  -     »  -      ---  ■  t  of  uniform  thickness,  suspended  and  loaded  at  every 

I  link  till  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  required  arch  ; 
[5519.]— Macadam  Hoads. — What   is  the  best  I  then  the  weights  correspond  with  the  arch  in  equi- 

material  for  macadamising  roads,  streets,  ito.  ?  Are  I  librinm.— G. 

there  any  booksor  works  on  the  subject  ?    Where  I      [5502.]— Value  of  Land.— This  may  answer  your 

j  correspondent's  purpose  :— Ground  rent,  .£11  .53.; 
i  to  sell  at  25  years'  purchase.  .£281  5s. ;  to  sell  at  30 
I  years'  purchase,  ^£337  lOs.- X.  Y.  Z. 


does  the  supply  for  London  and  suburbs  come  from  i 
And  what  is  the  cost  of  same  delivered  at  London  F 
—Roadster. 


St.  Andrew's  Church,  Condover,  was  re-opened 
last  week  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fairfax  Wade,  of  London.  The  nave  has  been 
laid  thronahout  with  a  flooring  of  inlaid  mosaic  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Burke  and  Co. 

On  September  2nd  the  Cannock  School  Board 
opened  their  new  schools  in  Walsall-road,  Cannock. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  220  boys  and  220 
girls  ;  residences  for  the  master  and  mistress  are 
attached.  About  four  months  ago  the  board  opened 
a  mixed  school  at  Kawnsley,  which  provides  accom- 
modation for  200  boys,  gh-U,  and  infants,  with 
master's  house  attached.  B;  th  blocks  of  schools 
have  been  built  by  Messrs.  H.  and  R.  Inskip,  of 
Longton,  Staffordshire,  at  contracts  of  .£4,964  and 
£2.l57o  respectively.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sons, 
of  Hanley,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  Siddalls 
the  clerk  of  works  of  both  erections. 

The  F.lectric  Light  grows  ste.adily  in  public 
notice,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  before  long 
we  shall  know  whether  it  has  a  permanent,  practical 
value.  The  New  York  Tiui^s  is  about  to  introduce 
the  process  into  its  composing-room.  The  cost  of 
the  gas  used  there  is  about  i'lOO  a  month  at  present. 
The  cost  of  the  electric  light,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  only  £20  a  month,  after  the  first  cost— ,£200— of 
fitting  up. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Beassey,  M.P.,  delivered  an 
address,  on  Thursday  evening,  to  artisans  and 
mechanics  at  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  in 
the  new  buildings  at  Claremout  he  has  pre- 
sented  to  the  town  of  Hastings.  He  urged 
upon  working  men  the  importance  of  studying 
the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed  in 
a  broader  manner  than  that  in  which  they  could 
look  at  it  from  the  bench,  and  mastering  the 
principles  upon  which  the  trade  itself  was 
founded.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  future,  to  make  Hastings  the 
centre  of  a  very  important  school  of  art — one 
■which  might  perhaps  develope  into  such  a 
home  of  landscape  painters  as  the  city  of  Nor. 
wich  was  a  generation  or  two  since.  In  con- 
clusion Mr.  Brassey  said  one  of  the  great 
wants  of  Hastings,  still  unprovided  for,  was 
that  of  a  public  library,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  Public  Libraries  Act  should 
not  be  adopted  in  Hastings.  Should  it  be 
thought  undesirable,  however,  he  thought  he 
could  promise  that  a  library  would  gradually 
grow  up  for  the  use  of  the  community. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Ecbert  Boyle, 
of  Glasgow,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known 
ventilator  bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Boyle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eager  all  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  discoveries  likely  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men.  From  a  biography  which  appears 
in  a  Scottish  journal  we  learn  that  at  an  early 
age  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of 
depots  for  the  supply  of  pure  bread.  Later  on 
we  read  of  him  as  a  lecturer  on  behalf  of 
philanthropic  schemes,  manufacturing  with  his 
own  hands  the  optical  apparatus  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  his  lectures.  Another  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  devoted  to  art,  and  one 
picture  painted  by  him — an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Boyle  was  entirely  a  self-taught  artist. 
At  a  still  later  period  he  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  explosives  for  use  in  warfare,  but 
seems  soon  to  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
usual  reception  offered  by  Government  to 
inventors  of  that  class.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  were  occupied  in  perfecting  and  introduc- 
ing to  public  notice  the  ventilator  which  bears 
his  name. 


Eefeerinq  to  the  approaching  opening  for 
traffic  of  Waterloo-bridge,  free  from  toll,  the  Echo 
remarks  that  not  many,  perhaps,  survive  who 
remember  the  hot  contest  to  which  the  original 
project  of  this  structure  gave  rise.  The  first 
proposition  was  to  build  it  of  wood  until  tolls 
sufficient  had  been  collected  to  build  it  of  stone. 
That  notion,  however,  was  overruled  by  the 
City  of  Loudon,  through  whose  influence 
"The  Str.and  Bridge  Company"  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  .£500,000,  though  up- 
wards of  a  million  was,  from  beginning  to  end, 
expended.  Mr.  John  Eennie,  who  supplied  the 
designs  for  London-bridge,  actually  superin 
tended  the  works  at  Waterloo.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  October  11,  ISll,  when  a  block 
of  Cornish  granite  was  laid  over  an  excavation 
contaiuing  gold  and  silver  coins,  above  strata 
of  gravel  and  clay,  forests  of  piles,  and  a  sub- 
structure from  the  Craigleith  and  Derbyshire 
quarries.  In  1816  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  structure  was  passed,  reciting 
that,  in  memory  of  a  recent  glorious  achieve- 
ment, the  new  bridge  should  be  christened 
Waterloo ;  and,  on  June  18,  1817,  two  years 
after  "  the  crowning  victory,"  it  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  Eegent,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  prodigious  ovmnim 
gathervm  of  noble  lords  and  ladies.  Then  was 
the  toll  imposed,  and  it  may  seem  incredible 
in  these  days  that,  for  nearly  forty  years,  a 
society  has  been  in  existence  to  obtain  its 
abolition. 

The  death  occurred  at  Montague  House,  St. 
Catherine's,  Guildford,  on  Saturday  week,  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ward  Lower,  formerly  a  well- 
known  architect.  For  some  years,  and  until  the 
formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  Lower  held  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  Metro- 
politan Buildings.  He  subsequently  superin- 
tended, for  the  War-office    Department,    the 


erection  of  the  permanent  buildings  at  Alder- 
shot  Camp,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  Eoyal 
Surrey  County  Hospital  at  Guildford.  In 
1855  Mr.  Lower  published  some  notes  .and  sug- 
gestions on  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
He  leaves  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was 
associated  with  him  in  business.  Mr.  Lower 
was  CG  years  of  age. 

The  Corporation  of  Plymouth  own,  amongst 
other  property  in  the  town,  the  theatre  and 
adjacent  hotel.  A  few  months  since  the  theatre 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  Corporation  have  had 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Phipps  for  its  rebuilding, 
and  invited  tenders.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
town  council  the  contract  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke  came  up  for  sealing,  when  a  memorial 
was  presented  protesting  against  a  greater  ex- 
penditure than  would  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  building  to  its  former  condition  as  illegal, 
and  backing  this  up  with  counsel's  opinion. 
The  town  clerk,  however,  said  the  contract  was 
now  binding,  and  that  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
could  compel  its  execution,  and  by  a  majority  of 
29  to  9  votes  it  was  decided  to  affix  the  corpo- 
rate seal  to  the  document. 

On  Monday  night  a  fire  having  broken  out 
in  one  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Messrs.  Barlow  and 
Jones,  Limited,  Bolton,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  testing  a  system  of  rendering  ceil- 
ings fireproof,  patented  some  time  ago.  This 
ceiling  consists  of  hoop  iron  specially  prepared 
and  nailed  to  the  joists,  like  common  wood 
laths.  When  this  is  well  plastered  it  makes  a 
ceiling  supassed  only  by  heavy  and  expensive 
concrete  or  brick  floors.  After  a  number  of  ex- 
perimental tests  many  of  the  Lancashire  mill- 
owners  adopted  this  kind  of  ceiling,  but  the 
fire  on  Monday  night  was  the  first  test  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  judging  from  the  local 
reports  it  appears  to  have  rendered  good 
service.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  second  floor 
of  the  miU,  and  soon  made  its  way  into  the 
third  floor.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  fire- 
proof, and  although  the  fire  in  this  room  was 
most  intense  for  a  fuU  hour  and  a  quarter,  it 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  fourth  floor,  which 
contained  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
machinery.  H.  Leigh  and  Sons,  Bolton,  are 
the  patentees  of  the  ceiling. 

Among  the  side  issues  raised  by  the  cata- 
strophe off  Woolwich,  the  question  has  been 
mooted  as  to  whether  the  noxious  condition  of 
the  Thames  at  Barking  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood may  not  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  testimony  of  some  of 
the  survivors  to  the  unsavory  condition  of  the 
bath  in  which  they  were  so  suddenly  plunged 
is  unanimous,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  so  many  of  those  who  were  rescued  have 
died  since — no  less  than  14  out  of  130,  or  more 
than  9  per  cent.  It  is  too  much  to  assert,  as 
some  correspondents  have  done,  that  sul- 
phuretted liydrogen  is  liberated  in  such  quan- 
tities by  the  fermentation  of  the  sewage  poured 
into  the  river  as  to  render  the  assumption  cer- 
tain that  many  of  those  who  were  on  board  the 
Princess  Alice  breathed  the  gas  and  thus  died, 
but  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  except  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  the 
state  of  the  river  at  Barking  is  such  that  if  the 
locality  were  nearer  London  it  would  not  be 
verr  long  endured.  The  advocates  of  deodori- 
sation  are,  of  course,  again  to  the  fore,  with 
their  suggestions  for  preserving  and  utilising 
the  sewage,  but  they  have  no  new  arguments 
worth  consideration.  Other  towns,  not  privi- 
leged as  London  is  to  pollute  the  stream  on 
whicu  they  stand,  have  found  ways  and  means 
to  purify  their  sewage  sufficiently  to  enable  an 
effluent  clear  enough  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  be  obtained,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  the 
capital  wUl  have  to  follow  their  example. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a 
proposition  for  a  combination  style.  Undaunted 
by  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  he  has,  he 
thinks,  discovered  the  long  sought-for  solvent 
of  the  architectural  alchemist.  He  says  he  has 
worked  systematically  with  mediaeval  architec- 
ture, treating  it  as  the  Italians  did  Greek  and 
Eoman.  He  proposes  to  place  the  most  mas- 
sive style,  the  Norman,  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
least  ruassive  at  the  top,  so  we  are  to  have  a 
superposition  of  Gothic  styles  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Itahan  revivalist  piled  the  "  five 
orders  "  upon  one  another.  The  Norman,  Early 
English,  Geometrical,  or  Decorated,  Perpen- 


dicular or  Florid,  with  additions  of  French,  are 
to  be  in  this  way  combined  with  a  high-pitched 
roof,  dormers,  and  turrets.  Our  correspondent 
says  the  top  or  last  story  is  to  be  a  combination 
like  the  Eoman  composite,  and  sends  us  a  sketch 
which  would  probably  amuse  our  readers  if  we 
could  spare  space  for  its  publication. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  on 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brlckmabing  Company 

(Limited),  Ai-mley,  Leeds. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Committal  to  Prison  op  a  Builder. — Mr. 
E.  Clarke,  a  builder,  of  Pratt' s-road,  Hackney,  was 
brought  up  at  Worship-^tr^^et  on  Wednesday  on  a 
warrant  under  the  following  exceptional  circum- 
stances : — Mr.  Clarke,  it  appeared,  had  built  eleven 
small  houses  in  Pratt's-road,  Hackney,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  yeai',  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Meeaon,  surveyor  of  the  district  in  which  sach 
houses  are  situate,  complained  that  they  were  not 
built  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  Mr.  Clarke  not  having 
complied  with  a  notice  of  thi  surreyor  to  alter  the 
bousea  as  required,  was  summoned  for  breach  of 
the  Act.  An  order  was  made  on  the  defendant  to 
do  the  work  required,  but  at  the  end  of  two  months 
he  was  again  summoned  to  the  court  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  order.  He  wai  then  ordered  to 
pay  certain  penalties  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
amounting  in  this  case  to  £25.  The  money  was 
resoverable  by  distress,  and  the  officer  (Allpress) 
received  a  w.ari-ant  from  the  court  to  levy  for  the 
amount.  He  subsequently  made  a  return  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  discover  sufficient  goods  to 
corer  the  amount.  By  the  terms  of  the  order  for 
the  paymeat  of  the  penalties  Mr.  Clarke  became 
liable  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  being  now 
brought  up  in  custody  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  HoUow.ay  Gaol  (debtors'  side)  for  that  term. 


Helliwell's  Patent  System. 

Of  AIE  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT  PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  ontside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible  ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  The  squares  of  glass  can  bo 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossi- 
ble except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  putty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  Building  News  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Erighouse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
public," 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T,  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London.— [Advt.] 


CHIPS. 

The  county  magistrates  of  Lancashire  at  the 
quarter  sessions  last  week  empowered  the  finance 
committee  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  from  archi- 
tecti  for  the  erection,  adjacent  to  the  new  county 
constabulary  headquarters  at  Pi-eston,  of  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  the  legal  and  financial  business  of 
the  county.  The  committee  were  further  instructed 
to  present  to  the  court  tenders  from  builders  for  the 
actual  erection  of  the  plans  they  may  select. 

The  Port  Glasgow  Town  Council  accepted  on  Fri- 
day the  following  tenders  in  connection  with  the  new 
waterworks'  prison  :— For  pipe  laying  to  Langbank, 
Mr.  Robert  Lucas  ;  for  the  works  at  Doughliehdl, 
Jlessrs.  D.  McBryde  and  Co.  ;  and  for  the  piping, 
Messrs.  Robert  Laidlaw  and  Co.,  Glasgow, 

The  guardians  of  Hackney  Union,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  11th  inst.,  instructed  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith, 
their  architects,  to  prepare  plans  of  a  building  for 
200  indoor  sick  paupers,  to  be  erected  on  the  recently- 
purchased  Castle-house  estate,  adjoining  the  Hackney 
Union  premises.  A  motion  for  inviting  two  or  three 
other  architects  to  send  in  designs  was  proposed,  bat 
not  seconded. 
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A  new  reservoir  and  waterworks  at  Blaenaiia<Mii 
have  been  opened  by  the  Swansea  Corponitiou.  The 
river  Llyn  has  been  embanked  for  the  further  supply 
of  the  town.  The  work  lias  cost  nearly  .£100,(100 
(double  the  original  estimate).  Mr.  Green  was  the 
contractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  laid  at  Carr  Colston,  near  Nottingham,  on 
Tuesday  week.  Mr.  Wriijht,  of  NottinRbam,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  East  l!ridp;ford,  the 
contractor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Goole  Local  Board, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor,  C'.lv,  the  present 
surveyor  to  the  board,  was  reiiuestcd  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  registrar  and  .surveyor  under  the 
Canal  Boats  Act  for  the  I'urt  of  Goole. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  Burns  monument,  which 
is  being  erected  at  Kilmarnock  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  architect,  of  that  town,  was  laid  on  Satur- 
day. The  memorial  will  comprise  a  museum,  to 
cost  .£1,450,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  museum,  and  a  statue  of  the  poet — the  work  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  sculptor — to  cost  ^800. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  suggests  that  a  model 
of  the  ingenious  scaffold  employed  to  raise  Cleopatr.i's 
Needle,  showing  the  etone  poised  in  mid-air,  sliould 
be  placed  in  the  Arcluteetural  Court  at  the  Soutli 
iCensington  Museum,  where  a  cast  of  the  monument 
will  shortly  bo  exposed.  He  also  sui-'gests  that  a 
model  of  the  combination  used  in  restoring  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  to  the 
perpendicular  should  find  a  similar  resting  place. 

A  new  church,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A.,  at  Guyhirn-cum- 
Bingsond,  near  Wisbech,  is  to  be  consecrated  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  2ith  inst. 

The  Carlisle  Scientific  Society  and  Field  Natu- 
ralists' Club,  visited  Burgh  Marsh  on  Friday ; 
among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  Mr.  Cory  on  the 
parish  church  of  Burgh. 

On  Monday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  on  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  Oval,  Hackney-road,  London,  E. 
The  chapel  replaces  one  near  Cooper's  Gardens, 
purchased  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
will  cost  i£3,000,  with  school-room ;  the  former 
will  be  seated  for  400  people,  and  the  latter  for  500 
children.  At  the  ceremony  the  flags  used  in 
decoration  were  hung  half-mast  high  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Eouse, 
who  was,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  one  of  the 
passengers  lost  in  the  Princess  Alice  disaster, 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  village  of  Knockholt,  Kent,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Ranger,  architect,  of  Finsbury  Pavement. 

Meinorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  have 
just  been  laid  at  Ncrgnis,  near  Mold.  Mr.  Eauger, 
of  Finsbury  Pavement,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Purbrook,  Hants.  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Cosham,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Ranger,  of 
Finsbury  Pavement,  the  architect. 

Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  has  been  awarded 
"  honourable  mention  "  for  the  sculpture  and  wood- 
carving  exhibited  by  him  at  Paris,  under  classes  17 
and  18. 

The  restoration  of  the  interior  of  Barton-le-CIey 
parish  church,  near  Hitchin,  which  wiis  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  has  iu^t  been  commenced.  The 
tender  of  Sir.  Samuel  Parmenter  has  been  accepted 
for  the  work  ;  the  exterior  of  the  building  will  be 
aken  in  hand  in  February  next,  and  the  whole 
contract  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1st,  1871).  The 
outlay  will  be  about  ^£1,600. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapel  was  laid  at  Brampton,  Cumberland,  on 
Monday  week.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Potter,  archi- 
tect, of  Carlisle,  and  Messrs.  Spratt  are  the  contrac- 
tors.   The  cost  will  be  XI, 100. 

The  Wbitcbftven  trustees  have  under  consideration 
a  report  received  last  week  from  Mr.  John  Hawkcs- 
ley,  C.  E. ,  on  thu  water  supply  of  the  town  ;  in  it  the 
engineer  recommends  the  erection  of  a  new  reser- 
voir at  Harris  Moir,  at  a  cost  of  je5,000,  for  the 
supply  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  town. 

The  governors  of  Harpur's  Charity,  Bedford, 
received  a  report  on  Thursday,  the  I'Jth,  from  a 
committoo,  etatieg  that  Mr.  Foster's  tender  for 
erecting  the  new  elementary  school  for  girls  had 
been  accepted  at  i;2,520,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lilley  for 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  boys'  elementary 
school  at  i-SlG,  and  that  the  works  had  been  com- 
menced. 

A  scheme  of  water  supply  for  the  town  of  Caer- 
philly has  been  prepared  for  the  local  authority  by 
Mr.  A.  Lundie,  C.E.,  of  Cardiff. 

SwintOB  Board  schools,  opened  a  few  days  ago, 
are  built  of  Dunford  IJridge  !-tone,  with  quoias  from 
Hooton  Roberts.  The  schools  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  500  children.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bower,  of  Swinton,  for  the  sum  of 
j;  1,237  15s.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Masters,  of  Sheffield. 

(  'The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  building  at  the 
Children's  Home  at  Edgworth,  near  Bolton,  to  be 
called  the  Sanderson-Mitchell  House,  was  recently 
laid.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be  i;l,200,  and  the 
premises  will  be  furnished  for  24  girls.  Messrs. 
Parslow  and  Clarke,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Burnham  was  laid  last  week.  The  style  is 
Decorated,  and  the  building  will  accommodate  780 
persons  at  a  cost  of  XI, 300.  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  of 
Barnstaple,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Kilch,  of 
Bridgwater,  the  builder. 

The  Stoke-on-Trent  Town  Council  met  in  com- 
mittee, on  the  5th  inst.,  "  to  consider  the  best 
known  system  applicable  to  this  borough  for  dealing 
with  the  sewage  thereof,"  and,  after  considerable 
discussion,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  tank 
system  in  preference  to  one  of  irrigation. 

Operations  are  now  in  progress  at  Holyrood  for 
re-roofing  the  old  Royal  Palace.  The  roof,  which 
is  now  being  removed,  dates,  it  is  believed,  from 
the  year  1G71,  when  the  Palace  was  rebuilt  by 
Charles  II.  in  its  present  quadrangular  form,  after 
a  plan  by  Sir  William  Bruce.  The  timbers  of  the 
new  roof  are  to  be  of  well-seasoned  red  pine  from 
the  Baltic,  while  for  its  outer  covering  new  slates 
will  be  used.  The  work  is  being  carried,  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works  by 
Messrs.  Beattie,  builders. 

A  new  Episcopal  church  at  Stirling  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  last  week.  The 
church  comprises  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  choir,  and  vestry.  It  is 
built  of  brown  stone  brought  from  Bannockburn 
quarries,  the  walls  in  the  interior  being  faced  with 
red  brick.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  80ft.  in  length, 
and  51ft.  Gin.  wide.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  E.S.A.,  Edinburgh.  The  building  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  X14,000. 

Revenge. — North  Country  Labourer  (who  has 
been  engaged  to  dig)  :  "  '  They  that  eat  alane  may 
howk  alane  !'  These  archi'logical  chaps  never  so 
much  as  asked  me  if  ah'd  tak'  anything,  and  while 
they're  havin'  their  denners  ah'  've  found  the 
'  buryin  *  " — (pockets  urn  and  several  flint  arrow- 
heads)— "and  they  may  whustle  for  't !  !" — Ptmch, 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


f  urthur  portloulai 
npply  W 
fioVT.] 


tho  UANAQEB.  Clytulurweu,  B.S.O-.  CarmartheBiihLr«.- 
•"♦< 


Holloway's  well-known  and  hifflily-esteemed  Pillfl 

put  tho  powiT  of  romovinK  hlfl  Infirmity  wlihln  thaffrtap  of  every 
tnvftlfd.  Martyrs  to  lndU(.-«Uon  who  arv  dully  boooialng  we&ker 
and  wootu  mav  miiko  themnfllvcs  iit<jut  i»iul  strone  by  taking  thene 
mediclnuti  In  the  dosea  plainly  Indicated  In  thoir  aocompanyLns 
dlreoUona. 


TENDEKS. 

Andover.— For  new  25  quarter  maltliousc,  Weyhill 
Brewery,  for  Geo.  Gibbous,  Kstj.  Medsri.  Rutlcy  and 
Blockwull.  arcliitccts : — 

Bealo  £854 

Andover.— For  drainage  in  tbo  Junction-road  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Spooifiutions  by  Mr.  FnrkiBs, 
borough  surveyor : — 

Kylos £78  10    0 

Annott  and  Son     76  12    0 

Ueale  (accepted)     ...    76  10    0 

Andover.— For  sondry  repairs  at  Fyfield  Rootory  :— 

Bealo,  Andover JtlOa  12    0 

BAUKOW-iN-FcRNEsa.— For    alterations    to    Hindpool- 
road   Congregational    church,    Barrow. in-Fumc8s.     Mr, 
Howard  Evans,  architect.    Accepted  tenders:— 
Kelaall,  George  (excavator,  bricklayer, 

and  asphalter) £64    0    0 

Buahby,  James  (mason)  5  14    9 

Ormandy,  Wm.  (carpenter  and  joiner)      15  10    0 
KcdeB,  Chas.  (smith  and  founder)     ...      45  14    6 
Ilothwell,  William  (plumber,  painter, 
and  decorator) 120    0    0 


£250  19    3 
[Architect's  estimate,  £'257.] 
Battersea.— For  additions  to  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  for 
Rev.  John  T cone.    Mr.  E.  Swinfcn  Harris,  architect,  32, 
Craven-street,  Strand  :— 

Gregory £1.035 

Downs  and  Co 1,790 

WiUiams 1,645 

Bethnal-green. — For  laundry  buildings  at  the  work- 
house. Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.G.;  quantities  supplied  :— 

Sansom  and  Parrish £3,100 

Gough       2,898 

Hcarle  and  Son 2,856 

Heieer      2,&t7 

Crockett 2,795 

Josolyue 2,66-t 

Sawyer     2,594 

Shurmur 2,583 

Palmer 2,545 

Parker  and  Evans       2,485 

Wise         2.450 

Johnson,  J.  H.  (accepted)     2,366 

[Architects'  estimate,  £3,150.] 
Bethnat--green. — For  alterations  to  the  Bricklayers* 
Arms,    Collingwood  -  street,    for    Mr.    Stockton.      Mr, 
Edward  Brown,  surveyor  :— 

Impey  (accepted). 

Beslet  Heath.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  detached 

villas  on  the  London  Foresters'  Asylum  Estate,  Besley 

Heath,  Kent.    Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths  ;  Mr.  W. 

F.  Potter,  architect:  — 

Payne  and  Balding,  Bromley,  Kent  ...  £2,570 

Woodward,  J.,  Finsbury       2,399 

Ayers,  A.,  Besley  Heath  (too  late)  ...     1,995 

[In  consequence  of  the  amounts  of  the  tenders  exceeding 
the  expectations  of  the  committee,  the  matter  is  deferred 
for  the  present.] 

Erackley.— Lowest  tenders  for  the  execution  of  water 
works  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  Mr.  R.  K.  Barnes,  of 
Manchester,  engineer ;  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R,  K, 

For  sinking  the  well  209ft.  deep      £1,066 

Constructing  reservoir           1,093 

Building  engine  and  boiler  house 668 

Supplying  engine,  boiler,  pumps,  and  iron 

work  for  well 634 

Supplying  pipes  and  valves 1,472 

Carting  pipes  &  cutting  trenches  for  same  211 

Laying  and  jointing  pipes    129 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

RED    AND    BUFF    TERRA-COTTA    MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  tlie  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architect's  Besif/ns  faithfully  carried  out.     Samples  of  Work  South  Kensington  iTuscum.     Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:   ON   THE   WORKS,    KEYMER   JUNCTION 
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Brat>ford-on-Avon. — For  the  erection  of  a  vicarage 
house  for  St.  Luke's  parish ; — 

Bladwell,  J.,  Bath       £2,145    0    0 

Long,  F.  and  W.,  Bradford 2,010    0    0 

Hayward  and  Wooster,  Bath 1,994  10    0 

Bishop,  Bath     1,960    0    0 

Morpan  and  Lovell,  Bath     1,859  10    0 

Hill  and  Gay,  Bath  (accepted)        ...     1,559    0    0 
Stevens  and  Gardener,  Bristol        ...     1,355    0    0 
City  of  Londom. — For  building  7  shops    and  ware- 
houses in  Jewin-street  and  crescent  on  site  of  Wesle.van 
chapel.    Messrs.  Ford  and  Hesketh,  architectSj  21,  Alder- 
manbury,  E.G. ; — 

Kirk  and  Eandall      £11,640 

M,ark      11,604 

Downs  and  Co 10,637 

Conder 10,370 

Pelo  Bros 10,328 

Browne  and  Robinson         10,292 

Scrivener  and  Co 10,261 

KUby     10,219 

Braid     10,148 

Crabb     10,100 

AshbyBroB 10,096 

City,— For  block  of  warehouse,  St.  John-street,  Smith- 
lield.    Mr.  Ben  Jabberier,  architect  ;~ 

Dickson £12,995 

Lane       12,993 

Rider      11,488 

Downs 11,450 

Conder 11,430 

Braid      11,400 

Brown  and  Eobinson 11,308 

Mark      11,183 

Merritt  and  Ashby     11,125 

Lawrence  10,975 

Sabey      10,860 

Crabb  (accepted)        10,685 

Clapton. — For  shop  in  Chatsworth-road,  Clapton-park, 
for  Mr.  Harding.    Mr.  H.  Shaw,  architect  ;  — 


All( 


old  materials. 

Stamp  and  Bowtell 

...  £1,087 

£65 

Jones         

...    1,062 

95 

Upson        

926 

25 

Shurmur 

...       948 

67 

S.almon      

900 

50 

Wood         

...        595 

60 

L4Y  Cross.— For  the 

construction  of 

a  cemetery  for 

the  Clay  Cross  Burial  Board 

Tiakler  and  Mycroft  (accepted)     £2,155 

Dunstable. — For  alterations  to  tramp  ward  at  the 
union  workhouse,  Dunstable,  for  the  Luton  Board  of 
Guardians:— 

Robinson,  J.,  of  Dunstable  (accepted). 
Hastings    and    St.    Leonard's-on-Sea,— For   public 
baths,  &c.    Messrs.  Cross,  Jeflery,   Skilled,  and  Wells, 
architects,  Hastings  : — 

Ironwork : 
Rother  Iron  Works  Company 


Fraser  Bro 

Tillotson.  J 

Moreland  and  Sou 

Bunnett  and  Co 

Alderton  and  Shrewsbury 

Measures  Bros 

Dawnay 

Gielgud    

Shaw,  M.  T.  and  Co,   ... 
Homan  and  Rod^ 
For  finishings  to  skylights  to  gentlei 


22,529  14  0 

2,293    0  0 

2,10B    5  0 

1,971  1-4  0 

1,875  10  0 

1.863  18  0 

1,636    0  0 

1,627    0  0 

1,527    7  0 

1,500    0  0 

1.-196    0  0 
aen's  bath ; 

372    0  0 

190  10  0 

187  10  0 

171  10  0 

167  12  0 

166    0  0 

158    0  0 

152    0  0 


Rodda 

Hughes 

Harman 

Cruttenden         

Parks       

Eldridge 

Vidler       

Howell  and  Son  (accepted) 
HoLLowAY,  N.— Part  of  Camden  Dairy,  377,  Camden- 
road,  being  required  for  the  premises  of  the  London  Street 
Tramways  Company,  the  external  portions  of  now  dairy 
are  being  rebuilt  by  the  company.  For  the  necessary 
internal  work  the  following  tenders  have  been  receiTed. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :— 

Pritchard,  W.  H £73  10    0 

Hayworth,  S 65    0    0 

Macfarlane,  D 52    0    0 

Butler,  G.  W.  (accepted)  49    0    0 


Carlisle. — For  the  carting  of  aahes,  &c.,  for  the  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  the  city  during  the  ensuing  year  : — 
Block  and  Carlyle  (accepted) £515 

[Lowest  tender  received.  Amount  of  accepted  tender 
last  year.  £470.] 

Langport. — For  works  in  consection  with  a  new  ceme- 
tery at  Langport,  Somerset.  Mr.  Hall,  of  London,  archi- 
tect:— 

Davis,  M.,  Langport  (accepted)     £1,185 

Leytonstone,  E.— For  the  building  of  a  laundry  at  the 
Leytonstone  schools  for  the  guardians  of  Bethnal-green 


.  £2,366 


Johnson,  J.  H.,  Limehouse  (accepted) 
[12  tenders  received.] 
Llansamlet. — For  the  addition  of  clasB-room,  &c.,  to 
schnol  premises  belonging  to  the  School  Board  for  Llan- 
samlet. S.  Wales:  — 

Evans,  Daniel  (accepted)         £239 

London.  —  For  warehouses.  Carrier-street,  Oxford- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Deed  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Searle,  Sun, 
and  Hayes,  architects  :  — 

Downs  and  Co.  (accepted). 
London.— For  alteration    at    Bengal    dining-rooms, 
Birchin-lane,  for  Mr.  E.  Roth.    Mr.  T.  P.  Asbby,  archi- 
tect, 45,  Cornhill,  E.G.  :— 

Builder's  alteration  : 

Jackson  and  Todd  (accepted) £22    0    0 

Pewterer's  alterations  : 

Grimes        120    0    0 

Warne         81  10    0 

Matthew  (accepted)        76  10    0 

LcTON. — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  in  Park 
Town,  and  the  extension  of  derdoriaiug  works,  for  the 
Town  Council  of  Luton.  Divided  into  three  sections, 
viz. :— No.  1.  Diverting  river  Lea,  making  new  water- 
course, building  weir,  sluice,  retaining  walls  and  bridge. 
No.  2.  Making  sewers  in  Park  Town.  No.  3.  Forming 
new  road  from  Park-road  to  Windmill-lane.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leete,  borough  surveyor: — 

No.  1,  No.  2.  No.  3.  Total. 

Haselgrove,  J.  W.,  Luton  : 

£1,010    0    0      £1,170    0    0      £793  10    0      £2,974    0    0 

Coker,  John,  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire  : 

471    6    0  708    6    6        ^77  16    0        1,657    8    6 

Surveyor's  estimate ; 

500    0    0  690    0    0         232    0    0         1,422    0    0 

Marylebone. — For  repairs  at  the  Marylebono  Stores, 

Paradise-street,  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Hambury  ami 

Co.    Mr.   Edward  Brown,    architect,  5,   Church-street, 

Spitalfields ; — 

Salt £238 

Marr 192 

Palmer        ...        1S5 

Merthyr. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school  at  Merthyr 
Vale  for  the  School  Board  for  Merthyr  Tydfil  ;— 

Jenkins,  Merthyr  (accepted)  £2,770 

[13  tenders  received.] 

Poplar. — For  alteration  a.nf\   refitting  the   Woolsack 

Tavern,    Ida-street,   for  Mr.  Hudson.     Mr.  T.  P.  Ashby,' 

architect,  45,  Cornhill,  E.C.  :  — 

Builders : 

Wood  and  Sleap £895    0    0 

Burton         810    0    0 

Stamp  and  Bowtell         640    0    0 

Jackson  and  Todd  590    0    0 

Pewterers : 

Warne         

Matthews 

Browning 

Gasfitters  : 

Dodson        

Gardner      

Glass  writing  and  embossing : 

HoUyer       

Poplar.— For  the  erection  of  three  houi 

No.  137,  139,  and  141,   High-street,  Poplai 

Rugg.  Esq.    Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect  :- 

Staines  and  Sou 


135    0    0 


93  15    0 

les  and  shops, 
,  for  Thomas 


Shurmur 

Harper 

Judd  and  Hawkins 

Reddall 

Alexander 

Johnson 

Sheffield  and  Prebble  . 


.  £1,622 

.  1,577 

.  1,485 

.  1.475 

.  1,397 

.  1,350 

.  1.349 

.  1.333 

.  1,287 


SouTHWABK.— For  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Asylum,  Agylum-road,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Potter,  architect:  — 

Hersee,  F 

Pritchard,  W.  H....        ..'. 

Hayworth,  S. 

Butler,  G.  W.  (accepted)" 

Spitalfields.— For  alteratic 

Head,  Pelham-street,   for  Mr.    _.    ^ 

Brown,  architect,  5,  Church-street,  Spitalfields 

Marr £ir,5 

Kiddle  and  Son  (accepted)       375 

Staines.— For  the  erection  of  a  laundry  for  the  Staines 
Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Boyce  (accepted)         

Staines.— For  the  fitting  up  of  i..., 
bo  built  for  the  Staines  Board  of  Guardu 
Benham  and  Co.,  London 
Clements  and  Co.,  London 
Herring  and  Son,  Chertsey      ...        ,.. 
Rosser  and  Russell,  Charing-cross    ... 
May,  J.  and  L.,  High  Holborn  (ace.) 

SaRBiTON-oN-THAMES.— For   making 


.  £242  IB    0 

.     200    0    C 
.     158  10    0 


.  £1,294 
'  laundry  about  to 

.£405    0  0 

.     394  10  0 

350    0  0 

327  10  0 

304  10  0 


new  road    in 
Surbiton-hdl-park  for  the  Surbiton  Improvement  Corn- 


Darwin       

Jarvis,  J.  H 

Jones,  W.  C.  (accepted)... 
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Tralee.— For  the  laying  of  pipes,  and  making  of  reser- 
voirs, for  the  Tralee  Waterworks  Company.  Mr,  R. 
Denny,  C.E.,  engineer: — 

Healy  and  Co.  (accepted)      £6,617  17    0 

[A  tender  for  the  same  works,  from  Kennedy  and 
M'Elroy,  previously  accepted  by  the  company,  has  been 
withdrawn  on  account  of  error  in  estimate,] 


Downs  and  Co.  (accepted). 

Uppertown.— For  the  erection  of  four  labourers'  cot- 
tages at  Uppertown,  on  the  BriL'litwell-park  estate. 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Stall  wood,  architects,  Reading: — 

Cox  (accepted)      £812 

[Including  a  well.] 

WooLDALE.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Wool- 
dale  for  the  Wooldale  and  Cartworth  U.D.  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Hollom  and  Connon,  architects,  Leeds  and  Dews- 
bury  :  — 

Accepted  tenders : 
Kippax,  William,  &  Co.,  Holuifirth 

(miison,  &c.) £1,735    0    0 

Brown  and   Shaw,   Holmfirth  (car- 

penters  and  joiners)  530    0    0 

Jobson  and  Son,  Holmfirth  (plumber 

and  glazier)    ...        98  10    0 

Jackman,  George,  Holmfirth  (plas- 


terer) 

Pj-cock.  W.,  and  Son,  Leeds  (slater) 
Lawton     and     Hogley,    Holmfirth 

(painters)       

Hoyle,  Geo.,  Dewsbury  (ironfounder) 

Total  amount        ...  £ 


70  10    0 

212    0    0 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMIIED.. 

Quarryiaeu  and  Stone  Merchants. 


Bath  Stone  Office,  COR.snAM,  WILTS.    [Ad 


Lamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

taoft  ajn'eettble,  aod  the  prevctitive  of  FEVERS,  BlLIOG!4NEss, 
SMALX-POX,  SKXN  DISEASES',  and  many  other  spring  and  suiunier 
aUments.  Sold  by  chemists  throiiirhout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker    113,  U»tburu  HIU.     Uhe  no  aabslitute.-lA.DVTA 


ROOFING  FELTS.-F.  BRABY  L  CO, 

INODOROUS,  SARKING.  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.    MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


WROUGHT    IRON    TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED   IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.     ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ;  Great  Clvde-st.,  Glasgow ;  and  at  CYPRUS. 


Sept.  27,  1878. 
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RESTORING  THE  PALACE  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

IT  is  a  serious  matter  for  reflection  tlmt 
a  building  which  has  cost  three  mil- 
lions and  more  of  national  money,  which 
took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  build,  and 
engaged  the  foremost  scientific  and  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  country,  should  in 
such  a  few  years  have  begun  to  crumble  to 
decay.  The  fact  is  not,  however,  a  recently 
discovered  one.  The  stone  selected,  after 
a  careful  inquiry  made  by  a  commission. 
became  a  source  of  some  anxiety,  even 
before  the  structure  was  finished,  and  in 
1861  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  aud 
Buildings  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the 
stone  of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  into  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
stone  from  further  injury.  Not  long  ago 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  imported 
settlements  of  the  river  front  and  other 
parts  of  the  edifice,  upon  which  we  com- 
mented at  the  time  ;  the  stonework  of  the 
pinnacles  and  other  parts  were  found  split 
in  all  directions,  from  the  employment  of 
iron  instead  of  copper  cramps.  And 
now  we  have  again  evidence  forced  upon 
us  of  the  serious  nature  and  extent  of 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  stonework 
of  the  river  front,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Palace  of  St.  Stephen's.  We  may 
simply  say  that  at  present  the  main  front- 
age towards  the  Thames  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  piecemeal  refacing  or  reparation 
— a  work  which  has  already  been  some  time 
in  progress,  'and  from  what  we  can  see  is 
destined  ta  become  a  general  rather  than  a 
partial  recasing  of  the  facjade.  Indeed, 
we  observe  that  the  refacing  of  the  river 
front  in  its  entirety  has  become  a  question 
of  funds,  that  sooner  or  later  the  work 
must  be  done,  and  we  are  informed  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  re- 
storation in  a  more  extensive  manner.  The 
failiu^e  of  the  stone  is  the  more  surprising 
■when  we  consider  the  preliminary  care  and 
experimental  inquiry  bestowed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  material,  and  the  grants  made 
from  time  to  time  for  chemical  experiments 
and  processes  to  indurate  the  stone  or  to 
an-est  the  decay. 

In  1838  a  commission,  including  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  was  appointed,  and  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  various  stone 
quarries  in  the  kingdom.  The  stones  used 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  were 
examined,  an  elaborate  report  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  a  magnesian  limestone 
from  Bolsover  Moor  was  selected,  though 
for  some  reason  not  largely  used.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1858,  decay  had  gone  so 
far  in  some  of  the  carved  parapets  of 
the  Houses  that  various  compositions 
were  applied  experimentally,  and  Su' 
Charles  Barry  reported  upon  them,  showing 
that  only  one  process,  that  of  M.  Szerelmey, 
resisted  further  attack,  and  recommend- 
ing its  application  "  to  the  external  masonry 
of  the  new  Palace  as  a  specific  against  all 
decay."  Professor  Faraday  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison,  both  eminent  chemists, 
reported  in  favour  of  this  process.  In  1861 
a  Parliamentry  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  stone  of  the 
new  Palace,  and  to  propose  means  for  pre- 
serving it  from  further  injury,  and  from 
the  report  it  is  gathered  that  the  hardest 
limestone  is  an  iinsafe  material  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  where  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphurretted  hydi'ogen  prepon- 
derate in  the  atmosphere.  In  1870  seven 
preparations  were  applied  to  the  carved 
parapet  of  the  Speaker's  Court,  which  was 


eaten  away  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  in 
the  following  year  we  find  Mr.  Ayrton,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  stating  that  none  of 
the  attempts  had  proved  successful,  and 
though  Mr.  Szerelmey's  was  considered 
the  best,  "  it  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  the  stone- 
work." Mr.  Ransome's  process — that  of 
saturating  the  stone  with  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  and  afterwards  applying 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  produce 
an  insoluble  silicate — was  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  remedies  tried,  and  has,  we  believe, 
been  found  as  good  as  any  in  checking  the 
progress  of  decomposition.  Various  other 
means  have  had  their  trials,  and  though 
they  have  more  or  less  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  disintegration,  they  have  all  been 
found  unavailing  in  aiTesting  decay  and 
the  peeling  off  of  the  surfaces  of  the  stone- 
work. Such  being  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  these  precautionary  measures  and  ex- 
periments the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  more  radical 
remedy — namely,  that  of  cutting  out  the 
defective  stones  and  reinserting  new  ones. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  decay — 
due,  doubtless,  to  many  causes — we  may 
bi'iefly  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  structure 
which  appear  to  have  suffered  the  most. 
A  close  examination  of  the  main  fronts 
has  convinced  us  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  the  larger  portion  of  the 
ri»er  and  Old  Palace-yard  fronts  and  the 
inner  quadrangles  will  have  to  undergo  a 
thorough  restoration.  Beginning  at  the 
base,  we  find  the  stone  cotirses  above  the 
plinth  which  is  of  granite,  has  decayed  to 
a  serious  extent,  and  along  the  river  front 
the  bases  of  the  hexagonal  buttresses  or 
turrets  are  already  under  treatment  by  the 
substitution  of  new  Anston  for  the  decayed 
stones.  The  next  portion  we  find  moulder- 
ing away  is  the  traceried  bands  of  panel- 
ling between  the  main  tiers  of  windows, 
the  enriched  parapets  and  pinnacles,  with 
their  finials  and  crockets.  In  the  Old 
Palace-yard  front  we  observe  the  tooled 
surfaces  of  the  lower  surfaces  are  gradually 
peeling  off ;  some  parts  look  as  if  a  cor- 
roding acid  had  eaten  away  the  face  ;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  below  the  weather- 
ings of  buttresses,  the  strings,  and  other 
projecting  members,  the  carving,  and 
bosses.  The  bands  of  foliage  in  the  corbels 
of  the  windows  of  this  front  are  seriously 
affected,  while  the  scalework  to  the  ogee 
cappings  of  the  pinnacles,  their  crockets, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  bands  of  quatrefoils 
and  other  panelling  are  also  more  or  less 
eaten  away.  We  find  some  stones  have 
exfoliated,  large  pieces  of  their  surface 
scaling  off  when  tried  by  the  fingers,  others 
have  cracked,  and  extensive  fissures,  due 
either  to  settlement  or  disintegration  and 
crushing,  disfigure  the  fapade  on  this  side. 
In  fact  a  casual  observer  may  easily  dis- 
cern in  every  front  various  lighter  patches  of 
yellow  stone,  and  these  when  examined  will 
be  found  to  be  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position. Mr.  Taylor,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Ofiice  of  Works,  under  whose  direction  the 
present  refacing  is  going  on,  and  who  has 
observed  closely  for  years  the  progress  of 
decay,  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  important 
fact  that  the  stones  which  have  suft'ered 
most  are  those  immediately  below  the 
moulded  string  courses  or  labels  and  pro- 
jecting parts — proving  that  the  moisture  is 
absorbed  by  these  portions  and  passes 
down  behind  the  stone.  This  idea  of  per- 
colation is  corroborated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  mouldering  stu-faces  and  the  fissu- 
ring  of  the  stone  behind  in  an  inclined  frac- 
ture. It  is  also  noticed  that  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ogee  label  mouldings  are  not 
affected  so  much  as  the  hollow  below.  It 
is  Well  known  that  the  decay  of  stone  takes 
place  l>y  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies — 
by  decomposition  or  disintegration,  in  other 
words.     In  the  first  process  the  elements  of 


the  stone  enter  into  new  combinations  with 
water,  gases,  and  acids,  rendering  them 
soluble  and  liable  to  give  way  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  destruction, 
moisture  enters  into  the  porous  substance 
of  the  stone  and  congeals,  and  chemically 
decomposes.  Both  causes  are  at  work,  and 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  exteraal  conditions 
under  which  the  stone  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster  was  to  be  subjected  that 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  chief  mis- 
take made  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  most  extraordinary,  however,  that  the 
stone  the  said  Commission  selected  for  the 
Parliament  Houses  should  have  been,  from 
some  cause  hardly  satisfactorily  explained, 
set  aside  for  an  inferior  magnesium  lime- 
stone. Bolsover  Moor  sU-uc  was  selected 
for  reasons  we  shall  give  presently,  but 
Anston  stone  was  afterwards  used  under 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  commis- 
sion for  the  exterior,  although  of  admitted 
inferior  quality,  and  the  proof  of  inferiority 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  thes'toneworkof  the 
portions  faced  with  Bolsover  has  resisted 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  better. 
Decay  has  been  accleratcd  also  by  neglect 
in  not  setting  the  stones  upon  their 
"  quarry  bed,"  by  the  want  of  care  in 
selection  at  the  quarry,  aud  by  the  use  of 
those  stones  which  yielded  most  profit. 

We  may  here  briefly  recall  the  salient 
recommendations  of  the  report.  A  com- 
mission was  formed  to  select  the  best 
building  stones  to  be  employed,  and  in  1839 
a  report  was  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  This  report 
is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  scientific 
works  undertaken  by  the  Government  for 
the  advancement  of  practical  architecture. 
After  describing  the  properties  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  the  report  speaks  of 
the  mechanical  action  due  to  atmospheric 
causes  by  winds,  rains,  and  congelation  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  stone,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
cementing  substance  of  sandstones  and  the 
entire  mass  of  limestones.  Buildings  in 
this  climate,  it  goes  on  to  say,  are  found  to 
suft'er  the  greatest  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion on  their  southern,  south-western,  and 
Western  fronts,  from  the  prevalence  of 
winds  and  rains  from  these  cfuarters.  The 
choir  of  Southwell  Church  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury is  instanced  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  "  durabUity  of  magnesio-calciferous 
sandstone  resembling  that  of  Mansfield," 
and  the  Norman  parts  of  Southwell  Church, 
Iniilt  of  magnesian  limestone  similar  to 
that  of  Bolsover  Moor,  are  said  "  to  be  in  a 
perfect  state — the  mouldings  and  carved 
enrichments  being  as  sharp  as  when  first 
executed."  The  keep  of  Conisborough 
Castle,  also  buill  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, was  reported  to  be  in  a  per- 
fect state ;  while,  as  instances  of  this  stone 
in  decay,  the  churches  of  York,  Howden, 
and  Doncaster  old  church,  are  mentioned. 
The  report  also  remarks  that  "  as  far  as 
our  observations  extend,  in  proportion  as 
the  stone  employed  in  magnesian  limestone 
buildings  is  crystalline,  so  does  it  appear 
to  have  resisted  the  decomposing  effects  of 
the  atmosphere — a  conclusion  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Professor  DanieU,  who 
has  stated  to  us  that  from  the  results  of 
experiments  he  is  of  opinion  the  nearer 
the  magnesian  limestones  approach  to 
equivalent  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  more 
crystalline  and  better  they  are  in  every 
respect.  lu  summing  up  their  conclusions 
— .afforded  by  buildings  of  various  dates — 
the  Commission  point  to  many  varieties  of 
both  sandstone  and  limestone  which  resist 
the  atmosphere.  Amongst  these  the  sand- 
stones of  Stenton,  Whitby,  Tintern,  Rivaulx, 
and  Cragleigh,  the  magnesio-calciferous 
sandstones  of  Mansfield,  the  calciferons 
sandstone  of  Tisbury,  the  crystalline 
magnesian  limestones  or  dolomites  of  Bol- 
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sover,  Huddlestone,  and  Roche  Abbey,  tbe 
oolites  of  Byland,  Portland,  and  Ancaster, 
tbe  shelly  oolites  and  limestones  of  Bar- 
nack  and  Ham  Hill,  and  the  siliciferoiis 
limestone  of  Cliilmark  are  mentioned  as 
tbe  most  durable.  The  report  concludes  in 
favour  of  crystalline  limestones  "  on  account 
of  tbeir  more  precise  uniformity  of  tint, 
their  homogeneous  structure,  and  tbe  faci- 
lity and  economy  of  their  conversion  to 
building  purposes,"  and  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  dolomite  of  Bolsover  Moor  is 
preferred.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however, 
that  whereas  at  Southwell  Minster  tbe 
stone — a  magnesian  limestone — bears  tbe 
tool-marks  as  distinctly  now  as  it  did  800 
years  ago,  the  same  stone  used  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  seriously  de- 
cayed. The  fact  appears  to  be  that  mag- 
nesia has  a  great  aiBnity  for  sulphur,  aud 
the  sulphurous  acid  thrown  oS  in  smoke 
has  been  tbe  main  cause  of  mischief.  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Hall  and  other  buildings  have 
suffered  from  the  same  ciuse. 

Notwithstanding  these  recommendations 
we  find  that  a  vei-y  small  portion  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  built  with 
Bolsover  stone — namely,  that  from  the 
granite  plinth  to  tbe  top  of  basement — 
Anstou  stone,  a  magnesian  limestone  of  a 
warm  yellow  colour,  being  chiefly  used  for 
the  fa<,'ades,  though  not  named  in  the 
report.  Probably  this  stone  was  adopted 
as  the  labour  upon  it  was  considerably  less, 
and  tbe  profit  in  consequence  greater.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  decay  in  18G1, 
added  to  tbeir  report,  which  is  a  very  valu- 
able one,  a  list  of  buildings  in  which  Anston 
limestone  is  employed.  These  comprise  the 
Amicable  Fire  Office,  Fleet-street,  built  in 
1842,  in  which  the  stone  was  found  little 
affected  except  in  the  under  beds  of  the 
projecting  cornices  ;  the  Record  Office, 
Fetter- lane,  where  the  same  stone  was  found 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay;  the  hall 
and  library  of  Lincoln's-inn,  built  in  1843, 
where  numerous  signs  of  decay  appear, 
especially  in  parts  liable  to  take  up  water ; 
and  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
Jermyn-street  (18501,  where  tbe  stonework 
was  found  to  be  intact.  It  is  rather  singular 
also  that  Portland  stone,  known  to  have 
stood  better  than  others  in  London,  should 
have  been  apparently  passed  over  as  inferior 
to  Anston,  though  the  greatest  oversight 
in  our  mind  was  the  neglect  of  exposure, 
one  of  the  main  considerations  in  deter- 
mining upon  a  building  stone.  As  it  is,  a 
great  blunder  has  been  committed  some- 
where in  the  introduction  of  a  magnesian 
limestone  in  a  locality  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  charged  with  sulphurous  acid 
thrown  off  in  the  smokiest  part  of  all  the 
metropolis.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
remedy  but  a  thorough  refaoing  of  tbe 
fronts  of  this  costly  edifice,  but  we  hope 
that  decayed  Anston  stone  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  the  same  material  again,  and  the 
blunder  thus  perpetuated.  The  Office  of 
Works  are  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  we 
have  confidence  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
experienced  surveyors  engaged,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stone  will  receive  every  attention. 
The  expenditure  necessary  to  reface  with 
new  stone  the  extensive  fronts  of  this 
■vast  building — a  by  no  means  improbable 
■contingency — would  be  something  enor- 
jnous,  and  must  not  be  estimated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wrought  facing  of  a  new 
building.  The  work  of  renovation  for  the 
river  front,  for  example,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  costly  process  of  cutting  out  and 
reinstating  every  stone  in  a  facade  over 
900ft.  in  length.  It  entails  an  expensive 
scaffolding,  erected  with  great  care,  and 
■will  take  years  to  carry  out.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  has  every  preservative 
solution  been  fairly  tried,  and  has  practical 
chemistry  failed  to  discover  a  process  which 
will  render  tbe  stone  impervious  to  mois- 


ture, and  thus  arrest  the  insidious  action  of 
atmospheric  moisture  ?  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  The  architectiu-al  asj^ect  of 
this  failure  is  no  less  of  serious  import 
not  only  to  tbe  public  but  to  architects. 
All  our  stone  buildings,  from  St.  Patil's 
downwards,  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  caused  by  tbe  acids  of  our 
smoke-ladep  atmosphere,  and  time  will 
aggravate  the  evil.  We  may  judge  for  our- 
selves of  this  fact.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the 
dtity  of  the  profession  to  restrict  to  the 
utmost  all  architectural  ornamentation  and 
carving  in  the  exterior  of  our  public  build- 
ings rather  than  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  a 
future  generation  ?  The  lesson  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  architects  to  consider.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  excessive  panelling 
and  intricate  ornamentation  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  a  costly  and  artistic 
blunder.  Is  it  worth  while  to  decorate  ex- 
cessively at  such  a  risk  P  Does  such  work 
even  artistically  justify  its  cost  ?  A  river 
poet  some  time  since  sang  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  en- 
tangled inscriptions  which  appear  at  inter- 
vals on  the  river  front : — 
"  I  am  certain,  without  question,  in  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion. 
The  architect  devised  those  scrolls,  whose  language 
is  unknown." 
The  prospect  of  a  piecemeal  renovation  of 
such  minute  details  is  enough  to  produce 
something  more  serious  than  mental  indi- 
gestion in  the  mind  of  any  future  architect 
entrusted  with  the  task. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  CITY. 
QOME  of  the  leadiug  City  thoroughfares 
^^  show  fresh  signs  of  activity,  and  if  we 
take  Cheapside  for  oar  present  purpose  we 
may  see  what  commercial  prosperity  has 
done  during  the  past  few  years.  The  time 
was  not  long  since  when  Cheapside  con- 
tained hardly  a  new  building  of  any  pi'eten- 
sion,  whereas  now  we  may  reckon  a  score 
of  new  shops  and  public  offices  that  com- 
pete in  cost  at  least  with  any  at  tlie  West- 
end.  As  might  be  expected  the  Eastern 
end  has  advanced  the  most,  for  here  at  the 
embouchure  of  Cheapside  or  its  junction 
witbBroad-street,Cornhill,  Lombard-street, 
King  William-street,  and  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  arisen  a  grottp  of  costly  piles 
which  vie  in  pretension  with  the  Bank  and 
Royal  Exchange.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  at 
this  great  city  focus  of  traffic  the  a^diles 
of  City  improvement  did  not  form  a  spacious 
circus  worthy  of  the  great  arteries  which 
now  run  together  at  every  conceivable 
angle,  adding  vastly  to  the  obstruction  of 
vehicular  traffic  and  tbe  danger  of  pedes- 
trians. One  of  the  chief  evidences  of  irn- 
provement,  however,  that  we  notice  in 
Cheapside  is  the  rectification  of  the  lines  of 
street  and  a  widening  of  contracted  parts — 
a  step  that  may  be  followed  by  the  widen- 
ing of  such  tributaries  as  Bread-street, 
Gutter-lane,  Foster-lane,  and  Old  Change. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  reformation  in  the 
tortuous  st-eets  and  lanes  of  the  City  where 
a  narrow  gullet  or  entrance  often  leads  into 
a  wide  thoroughfare.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  Cheapside— tbe  Poultry— as  every  one 
knows,  there  was  a  narrowing  of  tbe  road- 
way by  a  considerable  projection  on  the 
north  side,  which  formed  a  kind  of  throttle 
to  tbe  continuous  flow  of  traffic.  At  such 
a  centre  as  this,  so  near  to  the  Mansion 
House,  Bank,  and  Exchange,  tbe  conse- 
quence is  often  a  complete  congestion  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Between  Princes- 
street  and  the  Old  Jewry  the  bl.jck  of 
buildings  has  been  set  back  and  Mercers' 
Hall  is  tmdergoing  a  considerable  lopping 
off  of  its  frontage  line,  together  with  tbe 
adjoining  property  between  Old  Jewry  and 
Ironmonger-lane.  We  notice  that  the 
old    vestibule    of    Mercers'    Hall    is    cut 


through  by  the  new  line  of  frontage,  and 
the  coloured  Doric  pilasters  and  ceilings 
of  that  building  are  worth  a  glance.  The 
hall  itself  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
from  the  area  already  cleared  of  old  houses, 
we  should  say  there  -will  be  a  valuable  strip 
of  frontage  to  dispose  of  at  this  part. 

It  is  from  Princes- street  to  tbe  Old 
Jewry  that  the  principal  buildings  have 
been  erected.  These  are  principally  shops 
and  offices.  White  brick  and  stone,  stone, 
stucco,  and  glass  form  the  chief  materials 
of  these  fronts,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  other  portions  of  them.  In  style  we 
have  different  versions  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  mercantile — and  gimcrack 
Italian.  In  one  instance  the  design  is  so 
whimsical  and  bizarre  that  we  cannot  call 
it  architecture  at  all — we  used  to  have 
something  of  the  sort  in  iron  gates  twenty 
years  ago :  to  endeavour  to  define  it  more 
exactly  is  impossible.  We  notice  mezza- 
nines but  indifferently  treated — an  attempt 
at  a  corner  entrance  in  which  the  mouldings 
are  kept  extremely  flat ;  and,  a  propos  of  the 
attempt,  it  is  a  question  whether  projecting 
cornices  are  the  right  things  in  streets  so 
narrow  where  there  is  a  strugtjle  for  light 
and  air.  One  stone  front  has  a  very  un- 
satisfactory entresol,  in  which  an  effort  is 
made  to  round  the  corners  of  the  head,  but 
the  effect  is  weak  in  tbe  extreme,  and  the 
mass  of  piers  and  small  windows  above 
appears  to  rest  very  uncomfortably  upon 
the  weak  shoulders  of  the  two  lower  stories 
of  plate  glass.  Che:ipside  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  street  for  mezzanines — a  not  sur- 
prising requirement  in  cramped  thorough- 
fares, but  we  cannot  say  we  have  seen  an 
instance  that  is  really  a  success. 

One  building,  of  more  commanding 
frontage  and  elevation  than  many  others  in 
the  Poultry,  is  tbe  Gresham  Life  Assurance 
Offices,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole, 
recently  noticed  by  us  (p.  621,  Vol.  XXXIV.), 
which  being  now  completed,  externally  at 
least,  and  the  scaffolding  removed,  displays 
its  proportions  and  detail  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  it  did  at  the  time  of  our  previous 
remarks.  Its  proximity  to  several  important 
edifices — such  as  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company's  Bank,  Ac. — enable 
one  to  judge  of  the  work  with  some  degree 
of  moderation,  a  task  that  would  be  impos- 
sible if  it  were  situated  in  a  crowded  street 
of  ordinary  buildings.  The  architect  has 
produced  a  strikingly  bold  and  emphatic- 
looking  structure,  that  holds  its  own.  One 
of  its  chief  recommendations,  to  our  mind, 
is  that  it  is  plain  and  unfrittered  away  by 
the  pilasters  and  subdivisions  our  street 
architects  love  so  much.  There  is  a  manly 
unaffected  dignity  in  the  front  which  is 
vigorous  and  healthy  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  laboured  Gothic  row  of  shops  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  centre,  with  its  three 
orders  of  disengaged  columns  of  polished 
Peterhead  gr.anite,  is  sufficiently  prominent 
to  make  a  feature,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  an  obstruction  or  to  make  us 
think  the  architect  had  been  throwing  away 
valuable  space  in  so  crowded  a  street.  The 
semicircular-headed  windows  of  tbe  first 
floor,  with  their  polished  gi-anite  pilasters, 
afford  a  pleasing  break  in  the  lines,  though, 
perhaps,  a  connecting  string  at  the  imposts 
would  have  helped  to  bind  together  the  work. 
We  are  disposed  to  question  also  the  rather 
weak  effect  of  the  angle  pilasters  to  tbe 
canted  corners,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Corinthian  foliage  above  the  narrow  lights 
between  tbe  capitals  on  the  ground  story  at 
tbe  corners.  Tbe  entr-ance  doorway  is  now 
surmovmted  by  a  massive  projection  of  the 
cornice,  supported  on  carved  stone  consoles, 
and  the  effect  is  only  marred,  to  our  eye,  by 
a  little  redundance  of  the  sui-face  carving, 
by  the  squat  caps  on  which  they  rest,  and  by 
the  awkward  bits  of  Corinthian  capital  ■ivhich 
appear  at  the  external  corners,  and  die  up 
against  the  red  gr-anite  pilasters  of  the  lower 
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order  of  the  entrance.  One  peculiarity  we 
observe  is  that  the  sofRt  of  the  corbelled 
door- head  is  of  massive  red  granite,  below 
which,  and  between  the  consoles,  a  bold 
bed-mouldin}:f  of  ovolo  form,  carved  witli 
oak  leaves,  is  placed.  It  is  a  point  worth 
mention  here,  and  pointed  out  to  ns  by  the 
architect,  that  the  gr.anite  used  in  the 
pilasters  are  not  merely  slabs  of  the  material 
tixed  to  the  front  like  the  jambs  of  boxed 
chimney-pieces,  but  real  solid  square  pillars ; 
the  detached  piei-s,  we  are  informed,  go 
4ft.  (Jin.  through  to  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
and  perform  the  duty  of  supports  them- 
selves. Another  peculiarity  to  be  observed 
is  that  all  the  cornices  have  polished  granite 
friezes,  and  they  aid  in  conuiM'tiug  tli''  jiarts 
of  the  facade.  Combined  with  the  pilasters 
and  the  centre  quadrangular  dome  of 
stamped  copper-plates,  there  is  a  pleasing 
harmony  of  colour  in  the  materials  that 
at  present — till,  at  least,  the  smoke  shall 
have  subdued  the  freshness  of  the  work — 
adds  to  the  appearance.  One  of  the  best 
views,  we  think,  of  this  building  is  obtained 
from  the  Mansion  House. 

Passing  up  Cheapside  on  the  other  side, 
we  see  a  new  block  of  offices  of  red  granite 
and  stone,  the  granite  being  used  in  (mtab- 
latures  and  small  pillars,  which  divide  the 
front.  The  idea  of  placing  ornament  upon 
the  polished  granite  friezes  as  we  see  here, 
and  the  extremely  coarse  and  vulgarly  pro- 
portioned stone  capitals  and  details  eon- 
strain  us  to  declare  that  the  less  of  this 
kind  of  art  we  are  treated  to  the  better 
Bow  Church  steeple,  we  notice,  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  lofty  scail'olding  for  repair, 
and  this  grand  tower  is,  after  all,  still  the 
greatest  feature  in  Cheapside.  On  the 
west  side  of  Bow  Church  the  street  archi- 
tecture displays  a  curious  farrago  of  hybrid 
styles  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
in  commendation,  and  yet  with  which  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  finding  fault.  We  allude 
more  especially  to  a  group  of  three  or  four 
recent  fronts  on  the  south  side.  The 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  next  to  a 
thin  corner  hoxise  of  strip-like  proportions, 
is  an  ex.ample  of  a  plate-glass  elevation  set 
in  a  light  framework — one  cannot  honestly 
call  it  built.  A  few  doors  further  up  we 
have  an  extremely  sensational  group  of 
fronts,  one  occupied  by  Lake  and  Turner, 
and  another  by  Messrs.  Keith,  Prowse,  and 
Co. — the  latter  displaying  a  capricious  or 
nondescript  dress  of  Gothic — a  piling  up  of 
chimerical  detail,  which  appals  by  its  ex- 
travagant steep-stone  dormered  roof.  In 
Bread-street,  a  door  or  two  down,  is  a  new 
front  in  a  kind  of  Flemish  Gothic  ;  the 
upper  stories  of  stone,  and  the  mezzanine, 
are  a  step  towards  improvement. 

The  new  premises  for  Messrs.  T.  Foster 
and  Co.,  the  wine  and  spii-it  merchants, 
promise  an  attempt  at  a  sober  amend- 
ment of  some  of  these  sensational  produc- 
tions. The  facade  is  of  stone,  and  of  large 
frontage,  the  leading  character  of  the  eleva- 
tion being  a  series  of  pilasters  comprising 
two  or  three  stories,  with  a  recessed  fenes- 
tration between.  In  one  block  we  see  three 
vertical  bays  of  windows,  above  the  cornice 
an  attic  story,  in  which  there  are  four 
narrower  lights  divided  by  smaller  pilasters, 
which  latter,  of  course,  do  not  stand  over 
the  lower  ones.  This  block  is  to  be  let  out 
as  shops  and  offices.  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Wimble,  of  Queen  Victoria- street,  are  the 
architects. 

While  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much 
pains  to  be  bestowed  upon  houses  that  are 
of  short  leasehold  tenure,  we  cannot  but 
regret  to  see  so  much  of  the  trumpery 
faoade  manufacture — it  is  certainly  not 
building — displayed  in  so  many  City  erec- 
tions. A  huge  scaffolding,  closely  boarded 
below,  conceals  from  view,  for  a  few  weeks 
at  the  most,  an  interior  composed  of  nothing 
but  timber  floors  and  partitions  between  a 
couple  of  party  walls.     The  passer-by  can 


plainly  behold  every  part  of  this  frail  erec- 
tion ;  at  last,  a  few  bricklayers  and  masons 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  a  front  of  stone,  replete  with  architec- 
tural members,  pillars,  cornices,  and 
windows,  shuts  out  from  view  the  void  be- 
hind. Often  this  is  a  mere  screen  of  stone 
slabs  full  of  window  openings,  in  which  the 
solid  portions  occupy  seldom  more  than  one- 
third  and  the  voids  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  front.  Shall  we  call  it  "  street  front- 
ing ?"  It  is  certainly  not  building,  much  less 
architecture. 

So  far  as  mercantile  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, Cheapside  has  not  worthily  main- 
tained the  position  it  holds  in  the  coramer- 
ci;il  wcjrld.  Many  other  thoroughfares  in  the 
City  have  surpassed  it.  We  have  some 
doubt  whether  a  mercantile  establishment 
improves  its  position  by  the  erection  of 
prodigious  plate-glass  fronts  in  a  Brum- 
magem style,  and  in  this  respect  many  of 
the  leading  West-end  streets,  like  New 
Bond-street,  offer  an  opportune  contrast ; 
but  the  exigencies  of  trade  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  localities,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  light. 
Still,  if  the  mercantile  mind  could  be 
brought  to  regard  substantial  art  as  not 
the  least  evident  criterion  of  a  successful 
business,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  ZENO, 
VERONA. 
T^HE  position  of  this  church,  as  regards 
-*-  the  city  of  Verona,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  its  relation  to  Italian  ecclesiastical 
architecture  generally.  It  stands  within 
the  walls,  yet  so  completely  isolated  from 
the  body  of  the  city  as  scarcely  to  seem  a 
part  of  it ;  and  just  in  the  same  manner 
does  it  seem  to  hold  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
Italian  churches,  even  of  its  own  style  .and 
date.  There  are  fev.-  churches  in  Italy  that 
are  in  themselves  so  entirely  worthy  of 
honourable  admiration  as  this.  It  has  no 
long  rows  of  costly  elaborate  tombs  piled 
along  its  walls — it  does  not  boast  the  sug- 
gestive grandeur  imparted  by  the  faded  hues 
of  frescoes — it  displays  not  overhead  the 
golden  sheen  and  sunset  colours  of  glittering 
mosaic ;  nor  has  it  even  a  surpassing  rich- 
ness of  sculptured  detail,  but  there  is  in  the 
building  itself  a  beaxity,  simplicity,  and 
dignity  rarely  found  so  thoroughly  united, 
and  so  entirely  unclouded  by  additions  and 
afcer-structures. 

San  Zeno  is  of  the  Early  Lombard  style, 
having  been  built  between  the  years  II38- 
78.  It  is  in  plan  a  basilica,  with  aisles,  but 
no  transept,  and  at  the  east  end  a  choir 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor  by  a 
vaulted  crypt  below.  This  choir  is  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  marble  stairs  occupy- 
ing the  width  of  each  aisle.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  the  fine  grey  coarse-grained  marble 
known  as  bronzino,  because  of  the  musical 
sound  it  emits  when  being  wrought.  This 
is,  in  places,  judiciously  varied  by  a  salmon- 
coloured  marble — the  Veronese  red — and  in 
the  tower  and  at  the  flanks  of  the  church 
by  courses  of  mellow -toned  red  brick. 
The  main  features  of  the  front  are  a  great 
wide  gable  of  low  pitch,  crowned  by  a  deep 
coping,  and  two  lean-tos,  similarly  finished, 
which  butt  against  it  lower  down.  The 
coping  of  the  gable  is  almost  dignified 
into  the  raking  cornice  of  a  pediment  by  a 
horizontal  string-course  carried  across  the 
front,  but  a  little  below  the  point  of  junc- 
tion. Both  in  the  string-course  and  in  the 
copings  is  introduced  the  small  semi- 
circular headed  arched  corbel  -  tabling, 
which  is  so  beautiful  and  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  style.  The  division  of  the 
main  gable  from  the  wings  is  emphasised 
by  a  semi-hexagonal  pilaster  or  buttress, 
which  runs  up  as  ftr  as  the  horizontal 
string-course,  those    being    finished    by   a 


wings  are   quietly  and    tastefully  divided 
into  perpendicular    compartments  by    flat 
attenuated  pilasters,  which  run  from  plinth 
to  the   raking  coping,  and   then   are   sur- 
mounted by  carved  capitals  at  the  springing 
of   every   third   of   the  small   corbel-table 
arches.     Half-way  up  the  elevation  a  broad 
line   is    carried    across    the    entire  front, 
formed  by  a  series  of  small  narrow  double- 
light  openings,  of  which  only  one  pair  on 
each  side  are  really  lights.     These  are  un- 
moulded,    but    have     one     slight    shallow 
reveal,  and  for  mullions  have  two  slender 
detached  shafts  with  united  caps  and  bases, 
upon  which   the  puny  semicircular   h^'ads 
meet.    These  openings    are  cut    out  of  a 
band  of  the    salmon-coloured   marl)Ie,    so 
that  the  lino  across  the  front  is  rendered 
more  marked.     The  porch    is   thoroughly 
Lombardic  in  character,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  unmoulded  semicircular  arch,  with 
a  very  deep   soffit  built  against  the  front, 
rather  than  part  of  it,  and  supported  upon 
two  slender  shafts  standing  at  some  distance 
from   the   wall.     Above   the  arch  is  a  low 
obtuse    g,ablet  of   the   same    pitch   as  the 
centre  gable,  and  finished  with   a  lightly- 
moulded  coping.     The  arch  has  a  sort  of 
narrow  archivolt,  formed  by  the  alternation 
of  patera;  and   figures  in  low  relief,  with 
smooth-surfaced   voussoirs.      Its  soffits  are 
richly  inlaid  with  a  wonderful  variety  of 
sculptured  slabs,  as  is  also  the  tympanum 
above  the  square-headed  door  opening.     In 
this  latter  the  central  figure  is  an  effigy  of 
the  saint  trampling  on  a  prostrate  demon; 
evil  thus  conquered,  the  victor  uplifts  his 
hand  in  blessing,  and  beneath  his  benedic- 
tion all  must  enter  the   church.     At  the 
narrow  springing  of  the  arch  we  see  the 
favourite  Lombard  device  for  reminding  us 
of  the  duty  of  bearing  our  various  burdens. 
Two  squatting  figures,  with  heads  thrust 
forward,  seem  to  support  on  their  shoulders 
and  uplifted  arms  the  whole  weight  of  the 
arch  and  gablet  above  them.     They  sit  on 
the  abaci  of  the  capitals  to  the  shafts,  which 
are  a  derivation  from  the  Corinthian,  .and 
possess  a  good  deal  of  lightness  and  beauty. 
But  if  man's  burden  be  somewhat  weari- 
some, he  takes  care  to  guarantee  as  large  a 
share  as  possible  to  the  lower  animals;  and 
this,  too,  is  indicated,  for  the  bases  of  the 
shafts  bear  heavily  on  two  crouching  gro- 
tesque lions,  which,  with  hollow  backs  and 
folded  limbs,  are  turning  tlieir  heads  towards 
each  other  as  if  in  sympathy.     Again,  .above 
the  burden-be.iring  men  at  the  angles  of  the 
gablet  stand  boldly  upright,  as  if  emanci- 
pated from  labour,  two  full-length  figures, 
their     heads     just     touching     the     under 
side    of   the    slight    coping  -  moulds.      At 
each   side   of   this    porch,    and    extending 
to  the  hexagonal  buttresses,  are  a  series  of 
Early  bas-reliefs  in  large  panels,  framed  by 
styles   enriched   with   rough    but  vigorous 
scroll-work  and  paterie  of  different  devices. 
Those  at  the  right  as   you  face  the  door 
seem  to  set  forth  the  creation  and  fall,  in- 
cluding a  singular  embodiment  of  the  old 
distich  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  .^^p-an, 
who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "     Adam  is 
wielding   in   both   hands   some   gardening 
implement,  his  back  bent  double  with  the 
labour,  whilst  Eve,  fully  attired,  is  seated 
by  his  side  with  her  spindle. 

The  lowest  of  the  reliefs  on  this  side  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  now  remaining  relic 
of  Theodoric  in  this  t'ty,  in  which  he  built 
himself  a  castle.  The  emperor  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  horseback,  stirruped 
and  with  spear  at  rest,  whilst  the  stag  he 
is  pursuing  figures  in  the  next  panel,  h.ard 
pressed  by  the  hounds.  The  reliefs  on  the 
left  represent  the  Redemption  and  other 
New  Testament  scenes,  whilst  Theodoric's 
hunting  scene  is  balanced  by  an  equestrian 
combat.  These  reliefs  form  a  sort  of  sculp- 
tured dado  as  high  up  as  the  course  of 
small     double-light     openings    above    de- 
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of  tlie  churcli  is,  like  that  of  Polyphemus,  in 
its  forehead,  being  a  great  wheel  window 
of  very  quiet  and  beautiful  proportions. 
There  are  many  wheel  windows  of  one  sort 
or  another  in  Italy,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  of  them  all. 
Very  often  in  this  feature  a  certain  beauty 
of  detail  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  an  unskilful  introduction  into  the  de. 
sign  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  a  restlessness 
thereby  being  apparent,  as  though  the 
wheel  ought  to  be  in  motion.  Frequently, 
too,  this  defect  is  emphasised  by  an  abrupt 
commencement  of  delicate  and  somewhat 
"  bizarre  "  tracery,  according  ill  with  the 
masses  of  plain  wall  surface  forming  the 
field  in  which  the  window  is  generally  sunk. 
Here  in  San  Zeno  there  are  none  of  these 
defects.  The  outer  framing  of  the  wheel 
consists  of  a  flat  broad  fillet  of  the  same 
width  and  projection  as  the  attenuated 
pilasters,  into  which  it  merges  where  they 
come  into  contact.  Within  this  there  are 
three  unmoulded  lines  of  reveal,  sharp, 
broad,  and  shallow,  which  form  the  frame, 
and  let  the  eye  gradually  down  into  the 
tracery.  Even  then  the  solidity  does  not 
unduly  break  away  into  delicacy,  for  the 
tracery — if  such  it  may  be  called — consists 
of  plain  semicircular  heads,  which  centre 
round  the  slight  double-shafted  spokes. 
Of  these  there  are  twelve,  the  circle  being 
diametred  perpendicularly  and  horizontally, 
and  they  are  collected  in  the  centre  by  a 
ring  of  stone  which  forms  the  axis.  This 
ring  is  a  charming  admixture  of  strength 
and  grace.  It  is  perforated  on  the  inside 
with  a  delicate  garland  of  small  semicircular 
cusps,  re-duplicated  and  reduced  from  the 
outennost  heads.  One  thing  that  seems  to 
impart  to  this  beautiful  window  that  rest- 
fulness  which  so  entirely  characterises  it, 
is  that  it  does  not  stand,  or  rather  roll 
upon  a  stiff  horizontal  string-course.  The 
course  which  does,  so  to  speak,  carry  it, 
is  slightly  higher  than  its  circumference, 
and  therefore  has  to  dip  with  its  sweep, 
thus  making  a  natural  bend  or  cup  in 
which  the  window  finds  a  rest  for  itself. 
The  side  walls  of  the  church  are  divided 
into  bays  by  semi-hexagonal  pilasters  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  front,  but  placed  at  wide 
intervals.  The  cornice  at  the  eaves  is  a 
very  fine  and  typical  one.  The  upper 
moulds  are  severe  and  shallow ;  the  frieze 
is  formed  by  a  continuous  course  of  surface- 
relief  scroll  ornament  ;  and  then  below 
occurs  again  the  arched  corbel-table.  The 
small  heads  of  this  last  are  relieved  by  the 
incision  of  a  running  ornament  of  the  same 
character  as  that  in  the  frieze,  and  a  won- 
derful sense  of  richness  is  given  thereby. 
The  whole  cornice — for  beauty  of  detail, 
for  the  due  proportion  of  its  parts,  and  for 
general  refinedness  of  taste — is  t,s  delight- 
ful a  design  as  can  be  conceived.  The 
clerestory  is  formed  of  stern,  isolated, 
narrow,  round  -  arch  openings,  deeply 
splayed,  and  having  but  a  single  roll  mould 
at  the  arris.  The  flanks  of  the  church,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  differ  from,  and  are 
made  to  appear  subordinate  to,  the  front, 
by  the  introduction  of  alternate  courses  of 
red  brick.  These  are  of  a  rich  dark  tone 
of  colour,  and,  with  the  bronzino,  form  a 
quiet  combination  that  is  most  pleasing  in 
effect. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  church,  really 
distinct,  but  shabbily  united  by  some  low 
sacristy  building,  towers  the  glorious  cam- 
panile. Stern,  without  being  harsh — grace- 
ful, without  being  weak— it  lifts  vigorously 
up  its  two  hundred  feet  against  the  blue  sky. 
This  tower  is  the  oldest  existing  portion  of 
the  edifice,  dating  from  1045,  but  having 
been  restored  a  dozen  years  or  so  before  the 
nave  and  front  were  rebuilt.  It  rises  four- 
square up  to  the  point  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  high  conical  roof  or  low  spire  of  dark- 
red  moulded  tiles.  For  three-quarters  of  its 
height  its  wall  surface   is    unbroken,  but 


variety  is  produced  by  the  same  alternation 
of  bronzino  and  red  brick  in  courses  as  at 
the  flanks.  These  do  not,  however,  run  all 
round ;  were  this  the  case,  the  effect  of 
solidity  would  be  lost ;  but  are  stopped  at 
the  angles  by  very  wide,  very  slightly  pro- 
jected pilasters,  which,  like  angle  piers, 
continue  up  the  whole  height  until  they 
find  an  inside  arris  where  the  windows  are. 
Thus  the  colour — the  angle  piers  being  of 
bronzino — is  confined  within  these  two 
perpendicular  lines  on  each  face  of  the 
tower,  and  is  further  subdivided  by  a  long 
narrow  pilaster,  and  horizontally  into 
various  very  deep  stories  by  string-courses, 
with  the  ever-recurring  corbel-tabling.  One 
thing  noticeable  about  these  strings  is  that 
as  they  get  nearer  to  the  top  they  increase 
in  width.  The  first  and  second  from  the 
ground  have  only  one  very  narrow  course 
of  brick  on  edge  between  the  corbelling 
and  the  string-course.  The  third  has 
two  wider  rows  introduced,  and  the 
fourth,  which  also  serves  as  a  sill-course 
for  the  windows,  has  three  rows  of 
similar  work.  The  windows  which  occupy 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  height,  just  be- 
neath the  conical  roof,  extend  over  the  space 
between  the  angle  piers,  the  line  of  which 
they  thus  perpetuate  up  to  the  point  where 
the  tower  is  capped,  and  where  the  four 
pinnacles  finish  them.  These  openings 
are  in  two  rows  of  identical  design.  Three 
semicircular  heads — that  in  the  centre  of 
slightly  smaller  radius — meet  on  two  light 
shafts ;  they,  as  usual,  have  uo  mouldings 
but  a  narrow  line  of  reveal,  the  outermost 
arches  being  executed  in  a  very  narrow 
course  of  red  brick,  as  though  the  designer 
had  taken  his  brush  and  margined  it  with 
colour  to  bring  out  the  whiteness  of  the 
inner  ones.  The  two  ranges  of  lights  are 
separ.ated  by  a  deepish  bit  of  wall- surface, 
and  here  the  architect  has  dashed  in  with 
apparent  picturesque  caprioiousness  two 
naiTow  courses  of  red  brick,  with  most 
telling  effect.  The  pinnacles  at  the  angles 
are  the  least  satisfactory  feature.  They  are 
square,  and  caoped  with  a  conical  finish  of 
red  tiles,  but  are  much  narrower  than  the 
angle  piers,  which  they  seem,  however,  in- 
tended to  cap.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
being  an  unskilful  after-addition;  neverthe- 
less, whenyou  do  not  examine  them  too  closely, 
but  look  at  them  merely  as  part  of  the  tower 
outline,  they  so  much  enhance  the  effect  as 
to  make  you  sensible  that  pinnacles  of  some 
sort  were  essential. 

Upon  entering  the  church,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  of  steps  that  leads 
us  down  to  the  level  of  its  pavement,  the 
general  effect  is  really  "  good  " — something 
abounding  perfectly  in  order,  in  harmony, 
in  all  that  satisfies  m,an's  sense  of  beauty. 
The  nave  is  spaced  out  liy  .solid  and  stately 
piers,  against  which  half-round  pillars  are 
planted  on  the  four  sides,  those  turning 
towards  the  body  of  the  church  continuing 
up  the  nave  walls,  and  those  at  right  angles 
serving  as  imposts  to  the  nave  arches,  which 
are  semi-circular.  There  are  two  of  these 
arches  between  each  set  of  piers,  and  the 
central  springing  is  borne — and  borne  with 
a  beautiful  balance — by  a  single  polished 
pillar  of  salmon-red  marble.  Thus,  all  down 
the  church  you  have  a  variety  of  alternate 
massiveness  and  elegance,  wonderfully 
pleasing.  Tlie  capitals  to  the  piers  are  very 
simple,  being  merely  unsculptured  merging 
of  the  square  form  at  the  abacus  into  the 
)'Ound  at  the  astragal,  with  a  flat  leaf  laid  on 
at  the  angles.  Those  to  the  single  pillars  are 
quite  a  study.  Their  designs  are  very  various, 
and  their  outlines  are  very  subtle  and 
sufficient  in  the  way  they  gather  the  broad 
weighty  arches  upon  themselves,  and  convey 
them  down  to  the  comparatively  slender 
pillars  beneath.  As  is  usual  in  the  sculp- 
tured work  of  the  period,  animal  life  enters 
largely  into  their  composition.  Full-bodied 
lions  in  some  chase  each  other  round  the 


angles,  over,  and  through  conventional 
foliage.  In  others,  crouching  human  figures 
convulsively  keep  themselves  from  falling 
backwards  off  the  corners  by  impartially 
grasping  at  leaves  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  excellence  of  these  capitals  is  not  quite 
uniform,  and  especially  in  the  two  on  the 
right  as  you  enter  a  weaker  character 
prevails.  These  are  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  Corinthian,  minus  the  volutes, 
and  being  leaner  both  than  the  spring- 
ing and  the  pillars,  appear  very  in- 
sufficient for  their  work.  As  you  sta,nd 
near  the  entrance,  and  look  down  the  noble 
perspective  of  pier  and  pillar  and  arch,  the 
glance  is  arrested  three-quarters  of  the  way 
along  by  a  gulf  of  descending  steps,  and  by 
the  upper  part  of  a  faqade  rising  out  of  it. 
This  consists  of  three  most  graceful 
semi-circular  arches,  delicately  enriched 
with  a  running  incised  ornament  by  way  of 
an  archivolt.  These  fill  up  the  width  of  the 
nave,  and  bear  above  them  a  line  of  marble 
balustrading.  This  facade  serves  two 
purposes :  it  is  a  screen  against  which  to 
stop  the  higher  floor  of  the  choir  beyond, 
and  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  vaulted  crypt 
below,  which  reveals  itself  in  a  charming 
vista  of  slender  pillars  through  the 
round  fi-aming  of  the  arches.  The  balus- 
trade is  made  up  of  slender  shafts, 
with  square  newels  at  intervals,  which 
serve  as  pedestals  for  statues  of  saints  or 
apostles.  This  is  executed  in  the  red  marble 
while  the  arches  below  are  in  bronzino. 
Behind  the  choir  lengthens  itself  out  into 
an  apse  of  pointed  work,  dimly  closing  up 
the  background.  This  is  the  least  inte- 
resting part  of  the  church  architecturally. 
Above  the  piers  and  nave  arches,  which  are 
of  bronzino,  the  brick  again  is  introduced 
in  alternate  courses,  and  the  great  masses 
of  wall  surface  are  broken  only  by  the  stern 
openings  of  the  clerestory  windows.  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  marble  in 
large  diamond  shapes,  and  the  effect  is 
broad  and  sheeny,  and  without  the  be- 
littlement  of  patterned  mosaics.  One 
feature  noticeable  in  the  style  of  the 
church,  both  inside  and  out,  is  the  almost 
entire  absenceof  mouldings  to  the  arches,  and 
yet  the  absence  also  of  the  lifeless  bareness 
one  would  expect  to  result  from  such  treat- 
ment. Every  semi-circular  arch  in  the  build- 
ing, fi-om  the  large  ones  in  the  nave  to  the 
diminutive  ones  in  the  ciirbel-tabling,  has 
the  same  single  sharp-edged  reveal.  The 
only  attempt  at  relieving  this  is  the  in- 
stance mentioned  of  the  incised  scrolls 
round  the  crypt-entrance  arches,  which  is 
finished  by  an  outer  line  with  a  cut  block 
ornament,  and  bears  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  Roman  archivolt. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  very  curious 
feature  of  the  church,  and,  though 
neither  beautiful  nor  constructionally 
truthful,  it  nevertheless  closes  over  the 
solid  dignity  of  the  interior  with  a  quiet 
sombreness  by  no  means  inharmonious.  It 
is  of  wood,  and  the  prerailing  colour  is  a 
blue  grey.  From  a  long  array  of  brackets 
on  the  walls,  the  ribs  spring  on  each  side  in 
a  quarter-circle  cove  until  they  meet  the 
tie-beam,  and  then  rise  in  another  semi- 
circular cove  above  it,  thus  leaving  it  ex- 
posed in  the  centre.  According  to  the 
custodian  the  tie-beam  is  the  lowest  con- 
structional timber  used,  and  the  coving 
below  is  simply  planted  on  for  ornament's 
sake.  The  roof  is  boarded  in,  the  ribs 
being  small,  but  so  frequent  as  to  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  corrugated  iron.  The 
aisles  are  closed  at  the  ends  by  the  spacious 
flights  of  marble  balustraded  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  choir.  A  door  to  the  left, 
after  ascending,  gives  admittance  to  a  beau- 
tiful cloister- court  of  seuii-circular  arcading. 
As  a  finishing  survey  of  the  church  it  more 
than  repays  one  to  visit  it  again  at  night- 
time, and  my  own  farewell  to  it  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  A.  R.  G. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SOJfE  KINDS 
OF  TIMBER.— II. 

T^HE  oak  is  available  to  t!ie  engineer, 
-^  builder,  and  mechanist,  for  a  wider 
range  of  application  than  oth<?r  native 
trees.  It  best  serves  for  defence,  and  bears 
exposure.  For  furniture  it  is  in  high 
esteem,  and  has  pre-eminence  for  artistic 
carpentry  and  churchwork.  Nothing  can 
well  seem  stranger,  therefore,  than  that  a 
material  of  such  general  and  familiar  pre- 
sence should  be  subject  to  doubt  and  con- 
fusion with  another.  Were  the  conflict  so 
equally  supported  as  that  between  Robur 
and  Sessilitlora  for  supremacy  in 'quality 
and  pretension  to  the  name  of  "  old  English 
oak  "  it  would  be  reasonable,  but  it  falls  to 
the  level  cf  caprice  when  c/ies/!'(<  becomes 
the  competitor.  "  A  few  years  since."  says 
Mr.  Johns  (184T1,  "it  was  generally 
lielieved  that  the  beautiful  carved  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  constructed  of  ches- 
nut  ;  recent  examination  has,  however, 
proved  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  Dur- 
mast oak  " — i.e.,  Scssiliflora,  but  of  a  species 


and  the  inner  surface  exposed,  the  markings 
of  the  silver-gi-ain  and  all  the  characteris- 
tics command  immediate  recognition  as  at 
C  D  E  F.  Such,  be  it  remembered,  are  the 
differences  of  oak,  and  oak  indeed  of  one 
and  the  same  piece.  But  between  A  B  C  D 
and  a  con-esponding  surface  of  chesnut 
there  would  be  no  distinguishable  contrast ; 
though  had  Mr.  Blashill  produced  a  repre- 
sentation— and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not — I  should  have  done  him  the  homage 
to  pirate  his  labour. 

The  llowery  variegation  that  is  an 
element  of  beauty,  and  for  which  pollards 
are  esteemed,  is  unvalued  in  the  ruder 
works  of  carpentry,  and  more  manageable 
material  is  preferred.  The  typical  grey- 
brown  often  gives  way  on  such  accounts  to 
the  foxy-red  of  swampish  origin,  or  the 
darkened  tone  of  bad  subsoils;  but  both 
?re  signs  of  a  perishable  nature.  Thus,  for 
the  saving  of  labour,  inferior  often  takes 
the  place  of  better  wood ;  but  for  elaborate 
productions,  where  endurance  is  in  view, 
the  architect's  preference  must  still  be 
given   to    perfect   British   oak,  without  a 
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(Quercus  pubescensl  that  is  only  sparingly 
met  with,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  This 
Durmast  theory  is,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility of  no  higher  authority  than  the 
statements  met  with  in  guides  and  text- 
books concerning  the  chesnut ;  and  only  in 
a  less  degree  delusive  and  deserving  to  be 
stamped  out ! 

The  question  has  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  architects,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute  include  papers  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  Pap  worth  and  Mr.  Blashill. 
The  latter  has  treated  the  subject  graphi- 
cally ;  and  although  his  novel  and  forcible 
method  is  singularly  inconclusive  where 
most  relied  on — that  is,  for  establishing  an 
obvious  distinction  between  oak  and  ches- 
nut— it  admirably  demonstrates  the  varied 
appearances  oak  itself  assumes.  Take,  for 
example,  a  stem  ;  remove  the  bark  and 
clean  the  circular  face  (or,  without  much 
change,  it  may  be  reduced  from  the  cylin- 
drical to  a  square  figure),  and  the  appear- 
ance will  be  as  A  B  C  D  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram.   But  if  the  log  be  cut  diametrically 


strained  regard  to  the  refinement  of  botanical 
disci-imiuation. 

The  last  three  centuries  have  witnessed 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  consump- 
tional  aspect  of  this  material.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  term  all  the  iron  smelted 
at  home  was  by  means  of  charcoal.  Mineral 
fuel  was  still  held  in  abhorrence  for  domes- 
tic use.  Oak  was  the  prime  and  general 
material  used  for  building,  but  is  now 
almost  totally  superseded.  In  shipbuilding 
it  has  to  a  great  extent  become  obsolete, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  imports  of  this 
wood  will  ultimately  cease.  The  wood  that 
has  so  greatly  superseded  others  as  to  be 
the  almost  universal  material  in  modern 
work  belongs  to  the  order  Coni/ercv,  the 
fruit  being  produced  in  the  form  of  cones, 
and  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in 
Abies  Canadensis  to  a  couple  of  feet  in 
Pinus  Lambertiana.  Plants  of  this  order 
are  mostly  evergreen,  with  needle-shaped 
leaves,  that  have  occasioned  the  German 
names  nadlehhobz  and  tangelhohz.     On  the 


natives  of  mountainous  tracts  in  high 
latitudes  the  leaf  measures  less  than  an 
inch  and  a  half,  while  in  Pinus  Australis  it 
is  twelve  times  that  length.  The  wood  has 
a  resinous  constitution,  whence  the  terms 
of  Greek  derivation  Pine  and  Picca,  allusive 
to  its  fat  or  pitch-producing  quality.  The 
French  have  Pin  and  Snpin.  The  Roman 
appellation  Abieit  denoted  the  loftness  of 
some  species.  The  great  combustibility  of 
the  substance  seems  to  be  remembered  in 
our  common  word  Fir,  descended  from  the 
British  Fyrr,  Danish  Fyr,  and  Saxon  Furh. 
Ca!sar's  exclusion  has  been  abundantly 
overruled  as  far  as  Finns  Sylvostris  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  species  is  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  class  of  soft  white  woods,  both 
for  useful  qualities  and  extensive  applica- 
tion. Riiman  roads  are  known  to  have  been 
made  through  woods  of  fir,  and  trunks  are 
discovered  both  at  the  sides  and  under 
them.  Mr.  Johns  writes  :  '•  Tradition 
favours  the  Pine's  being  considered  a 
native  forest  tree  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Scotland."  Gerard,  he  tells  us,  says  :  "  I 
have  seen  these  trees  growing  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire,  where  they 
grew  in  great  plentie,  as  it  is  reported, 
before  Noah's  floud,  but  then  being  over- 
flowed and  overwhelmed  have  been  since  in 
the  mosses  and  waterie  moorish  grounds, 
very  sound  and  fresh  until  this  day,  and  so 
full  of  a  resinous  substance  that  they  burne 
like  a  torch  or  linke,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  do  call  it  Pirre  woode  and 
Fire  woode  unto  this  day." 

Strutt  observes  that "  of  all  the  numerous 
tribe  of  pine  or  fir  trees,  the  Pinus  Sylves- 
tris,  or  real  Scotch  fir,  is  the  most  prized 
for  the  value  of  its  timber.  When  it 
arrives  at  a  full  age  its  wood  resembles 
the  Laburnum  in  colour,  and  is  nearly  as 
hard.  The  fir  in  Dunmore  Wood,  Stirling- 
shire, the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore 
— perhaps  the  largest  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland — is  fully  as  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  as  its  magnitude,  affording  a  very 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  characteristic 
form  of  its  species.  It  is  67ft.  in  height, 
lift.  3in.  girt,  at  the  ground,  and  10ft.  Sin. 
at  17ft.  from  it.  Its  age  is  not  known, 
though  that  of  the  fir  in  general  may  be 
ascerttiined  by  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which 
appears  distinctly  in  circles  annually 
formed  fi-om  the  centre  to  the  bark."  This 
I  can  illustrate  by  the  cross  section  of  a 
plank,  obtained  as  a  rubbing,  and  therefore 
exact.  This  section  shows  the  time  required 
for  the  growth  of  a  tree,  and  the  changes  in 
the  rate  of  increment,  which  are  not  the 
least  noticeable  feature.  They  agree  with 
the  observation  that  "  a  fir  for  the  first  half 
dozen  years  seems  to  stand  or  at  least  to 
make  no  considerable  advance;  but  it  is 
when  thoroughly  rooted  that  it  comes 
away  miraculously." 

It  commonly  attains  a  height  of  90ft.  in 
as  many  years,  and  a  diameter  of  I8in. 
The  wood  is  of  a  pale  honey  tone,  and 
there  being  no  transverse  sejjta  the  figure 
seen  in  boards  is  due  to  the  accidental 
sections  of  the  yearly  layers.  These  im- 
part a  pleasing,  subdued  variety,  sometimes 
permanently  retained  by  polishing,  sizing, 
and  varnishing  the  surface.  In  young 
trees  the  proportion  of  sap  is  considerable, 
but  this  gradually  assimilates  with  the 
heart  wood  when  maturity  is  reached,  and 
the  weight,  after  seasoning,  is  about  341b. 
per  cubic  foot.  For  durability  it  was  held 
by  Brindley  equal  to  oak  in  all  situations, 
but  this  is  scarcely  so,  for  although  much 
used  in  the  fittings  of  ships,  it  does  not 
well  bear  actvial  immersion  in  sea-water. 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  stated,  in  179(>,  that 
frigates  built  of  Baltic  fir  would  last  eight 
years ;  but  those  of  American  wood  not 
half  so  long.  Oak  would  sm-ely  far  sur- 
pass them  both.  Fir  performs,  however, 
innumerable  duties.  In  forest-covered 
lands  trees  of  6in.  to  12in.  are  flung  almost 
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•wantonly  in  lines  to  form  the  jolting 
"  corduroy  roads ;  "  and  from  sucli  coarse 
purposes  the  material  may  be  traced  to  the 
most  carefully  executed  examples  of  car- 
pentry. Glue  is  hardly  germane  to  that 
art,  bxit  it  eifects  a  strong  union,  and  the 
wood  is  so  well  adapted  for  carving  that 
Saint  Luke  is  said  to  have  used  it  for  his 
figui-e  of  Saint  Mary  of  Loretto. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  AT  THE 
KOTAL  OBSERVATORY,  KEW,  UPON 
VENTILATING  EXHAUST  COWLS.* 

EXHAUST  cowls,  as  already  explained,  are 
self-acting  appliances  for  exhausting  air 
from  buildings,  sewers,  &e.,  and  derive  their 
action  from  the  wind  passing  across  or  through 
the  cowl,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  these  exhaust 
cowls,  and  great  results  are  claimed  for  them 
by  their  makers  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  very  little  information  of  a  reliable 
character,  based  on  scientific  trials,  is  in 
existence. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances, 
held  at  Leamington  last  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  several  of  these  exhaust  cowls  were 
submitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  make  scientific  tests 
on  these  cowls.  These  experiments  were 
carried  out  by  a  committee,  who  intrusted  the 
practical  details  of  the  arrangements  to  the 
author.  The  committee  was  composed  of  tl.e 
following  gentlemen  : — Captain  Douglas  Gal- 
ton,  C.B.,  F.E.S. ;  Rogers  Field,  C.E. ;  and 
William  Eassie,  C.E.  The  Kew  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  allowed  the  experiments  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Kew. 
The  cowls  submitted  for  testing  were  the 
"Air-Pump  Ventilator  "  of  Messrs.  Boyle,  the 
"Injector"  cowl  of  Messrs.  Scott  Dunn,  and 
the  butch  cowl  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  cowls  may 
be  considered  among  the  best  types  of  ccwls, 
and  represent  the  fixed  principle  without  any 
moving  parts,  as  in  the  "  Air-Pump  Ven- 
tilator "  and  the  Dutch  cowl,  and  the  revolving 
principle  as  shown  in  the  "  Injector"  cowl. 

The  "  Air-Pump  Ventilator  "  is  composed  of 
•vertical  plates,  so  arranged  round  a  cvlindrical 
form  as  to  weather.  The  action  of  the  wind 
passing  across  the  plates  forms  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  causes  the  up-current.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  of  the  air-pump  cowl,  as  used 
in  these  experiments,  are  as  follows : — Diameter 
across  the  plates  ISin.,  height  of  plates  19in., 
number  of  plates  20,  and  the  height  over  all 
46in. 

The  "  Injector  "  cowl  is  composed  mainly  of 
two  cones,  one  placed  before  the  other,  and 
contained  in  an  outer  cone.  This  outer  cone  is 
placed  with  its  axis  horizontal,  supported  on  a 
pivot  properly  balanced,  and  has  vanes  or 
•wings  on  either  side.  The  wind  blowing  in  any 
direction  causes  the  mouth  of  the  cone  to  turn 
to  that  direction,  and,  rushing  through  the 
inner  cones  and  passing  across  the  upright 
shaft,  causes  a  partial  vacuum,  thus  inducing 
the  upward  force.  The  principal  dimensions 
of  this  cowl  are  31iu.  over  all,  main  cone  ISin., 
and  12in.  front  diameter;  the  inner  cones  are 
Siin.  and  4in. 

The  Dutch  form  of  cowl,  lately  patented  in 
England  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  of  similar  form  to  the 
cowl  used  by  Captain  Lieurnur,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  has  no  moving  parts  ;  it  is  also  of  small 
diameter,  which  may  be  of  advantage  in  some 
instances.  This  cowl  is  composed  of  two  conical 
rings,  set  apart  with  an  aperture  5-8in.  wide, 
surmounted  by  a  conical  drum,  and  having  a 
flat  plate  across  the  top  to  exclude  weather. 
The  dimensions  areas  follows: — Diameter  12in., 
top  plate  15in. 

The  building  in  which  the  experiments  were 
carried  on  was  the  Experimental  House  at  Kew 
Observatory,  which  was  conveniently  situated 
in  an  open  space.  The  building  was  of  wood, 
and  through  the  roof  iron  tubes  were  fixed, 
upon  a  horizontal  platform  at  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  Another  platform  immediately  below 
this  was  also  made  to  facilitate  the  fixing  and 


•  Translation  of  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  "Wallace  Peggs, 
C.E.,  at  the  Congrcs    International  D'Hjgieue,    Pari 
August  10th,  1878. 


removal  of  the  cowls.  These  iron  tubes  were 
Gin.  in  diameter,  12£t.  long,  and  projected  out 
through  the  roof  about  2ft.,  lea-ving  about  10ft. 
within  the  building.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
tubes  inside  the  building  were  fixed  to  a  wooden 
bench.  To  admit  air  equally  to  the  mouths  of 
the  tubes  a  long  narrow  aperture  was  made  in 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments  all  windows  and  doors  were,  of 
course,  shut.  Four  upright  Gin.  tubes  were 
fixed  about  5ft.  apart,  centre  to  centre,  one  for 
each  cowl,  and  one  to  be  tried  without  any  cowl, 
and  simply  as  a  plain  open  tube.  The  open 
tube  was  eventually  chosen  as  the  standard 
with  which  to  compare  the  cowls,  as  it  was 
found  that  a  very  considerable  upward  current 
was  induced  in  it  by  the  wind  passing  across 
the  orifice,  and  bore  a  large  ratio  to  the  velocity 
of  the  passing  wind. 

The  apparatus  used  for  these  experiments 
was  a  Robinson's  cup  anemometer,  4tt.  dia- 
meter from  centre  to  centre  of  cups,  and  having 
its  dial  or  index  within  the  building.  Four  Sin. 
air  current  meters,  of  the  improved  Loune's 
construction,  one  under  the  couth  of  eacli  tube, 
and  placed  on  a  suitable  table  supported  from 
the  bench  before  mentioned.  Covering  pieces 
of  zinc  were  made  to  reduce  from  the  Gin.  iron 
tubes  to  the  Sin.  air  current  meters.  The  four 
current  meters  were  actuated  by  two  operators, 
by  means  of  wires,  so  as  to  start  and  stop  the 
instruments  simultaneously.  The  time  was 
taken  for  each  experiment  from  a  chronometer, 
and  the  temperatures  within  and  without  the 
building  were  carefully  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  each  experiment.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
and  its  variations  were  taken  from  the  self- 
recording  diagrams  at  the  Observatory. 

The  apparatus  being  fixed  the  four  open 
plain  tubes  were  first  tried  without  any  cowl 
being  fixed  on  them,  and  the  operation  was  as 
follows  : — Three  operators  were  employed — one 
took  the  anemometer,  chronometer,  and  ther- 
mometer readings,  while  the  two  others 
attended  the  four  current  meters.  The  current 
meters  were  all  started  and  all  stopped  at  one 
moment  on  the  word  being  given  from  the 
operator  at  the  chronometer.  The  usual  in- 
terval of  time  in  these  experiments  was  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  All  the  readings  were 
carefully  booked  independently  by  two  persons, 
so  as  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  experiments  on  the  four  open  tubes  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  upward  current  was 
different  in  each,  no  two  being  exactly  alike. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  nn  accurate  com- 
parison between  the  open  tube  and  the  cowl, 
the  cowl  to  be  tried  was  placed  between  two 
open  tubes,  and  the  upward  velocity  of  the 
cowl  shaft  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  velo- 
cities in  the  two  open  shafts  or  pipes.  The 
cowls  were  also  placed  in  various  other  posi- 
tions, and  tried  with  reference  to  each  other. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  is  given  in 
the  following  report  of  the  sub-committee  to 
the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain : — 

Tho  snbcommittee  appointed  at  Leaminston  to 
test  the  ventilating  exliau-.)t  cowls  bes  to  report  that 
they  have  given  the  matter  their  most  onretul  atten- 
tion, and  carried  ont  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Kew.  an  elaborate  series  of  a^nnt  100  experiments 
on  seven  different  rliiys,  at  different  tiim's  of  the 
day,  and  r;nder  different  conditions  of  wind  and 
temperature.  After  comparing  the  cowlg  very 
carefully  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  with  a 
plain  op"en  pipe,  as  the  simplest  and,  in  fact,  only 
availnble  standard,  the  suh-commiltee  find  that 
none  of  th'  exhaust  cowls  cause  a  more  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air  than  prevails  in  an  open  pipe  under 
.similar  conditions,  but  without  any  cowl  fitted  on  it. 
The  only  use  of  the  cowls,  therefore,  appears  to  be  to 
exclude  rain  from  the  ventilating  pipes,  and  as  this 
can  be  done  equally,  it  not  more  efficiently,  in  other 
and  simpler  ways,  without  diminishing  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  in  the  open  pipe,  the  subcommittee 
are  unable  to  recommend  the  grant  ef  the  medal  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  lireat  Britain  to  any  of 
the  exhaust  cowls  submitted  to  them  for  trial. 
W.  Eassie. 
Rogers  Field. 
May  30, 18"8.  Douglas  Galton. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  invita- 
tions were  issued  to  the  scientific  public  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  arrangements  at  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, when  demonstrations  were  given  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ments, and  this  communication  is  made  as  a 
j  permanent  record  of  what  was  then  explained. 
'I  The  results  already  attained  with  open  tubes 


are  so  remarkable  that  it  would  be  very  valu- 
able were  further  observations  on  different 
forms  of  tubes  carried  out.  Arrangements 
have,  therefore,  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  sum  of  money  subscribed  to  enable  the 
sub-committee  to  pursue  their  investigations  in 
that  direction.  Any  information  bearing  on 
the  subject  wiU  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 
the  institute. 


ENGLISH  ROYAL  ART  RELICS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

Fan   interesting  letter   to   the  Times,  on 
"  OH  English  Decorative    and  Industrial 
Art,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  says  : — 

"  Nobody  would  expect  to  find  the  coronation 
robe  of  one  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  among  the 
regalia  of  the  old  German  Empire  at  Vienna, 
yet  such  a  venerable  garment  is  really  there 
preserved,  and  a  very  beautiful  thing  it  is.  It 
came  there  in  this  curious  way :  About  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  at  one  of  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Imperial  dignity,  a  successful 
candidate  was  an  English  prince — Richard  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  King  Henry  III.,  better 
known  as  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans ;  for, 
at  all  events,  amid  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  elec- 
toral struggle,  that  title  was  legally  conferred 
on  him.  To  get  himself  duly  crowned  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe  was  Richard's  first  care,  but  there 
were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  Moreover, 
in  those  days  the  visible  symbols  of  anointed 
Majesty  were  all-important  and  indispensable, 
and  apparently  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperial 
mantle  were  in  the  hands  of  Richard's  enemies. 
To  get  over  this  dilemma  messengers  were 
despatched  in  hot  haste  to  London,  where  King 
Henry,  like  a  good  brother,  opened  bis  royal 
closet  at  Westminster,  and  lent  his  own  regal 
ornaments  for  the  occasion.  Richard's  sove- 
reignty was,  after  all,  but  a  barren  and  ephe- 
meral one ;  yet  the  curious  evidence  of  it  in 
the  shape  of  the  royal  mantle  aforesaid  still 
remains,  and  that  it  is  no  sham  relic  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rich  crimson  velvet  robe  is 
diapered  all  over  with  the  broom  flower  and  its 
pods,  '  Planta  Genista,'  the  well-known  badge 
of  the  Plantaganet  kings. 

"  Not  less  interesting  is  another  Royal  relic, 
preserved,  curiouslyenough,at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This  treasure  I  had  myself  the  good  fortune  to 
identify  some  years  ago.  The  treasury  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Aix,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Among  its 
priceless  gems  is  a  golden  crown  or  coronet, 
richly  enamelled  aud  set  with  pearls  and  jewels 
— just  such  a  one  as  may  be  seen  sculptured  on 
sepulchral  effigies,  or  depicted  in  numerous  15th 
century  pictures  and  illuminations,  but  of  which 
I  know  no  other  actual  specimen  remaining.  It 
was  a  lady's  coronet,  and  it  bears,  on  a  narrow 
baud  around  it,  an  inscription  denoting  it  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  '  the  Queen  Margaret.' 
The  canons  of  Aix  supposed  this  to  have  been 
the  French  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  who 
lived  during  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  but  a  single  glance  sufiiced  to  show  me 
that  it  must  have  been  made  perhaps  a  hundred 
years  earlier.  The  style  was  of  pure  and  ele- 
gant Gothic,  doubtless  English,  and  when  I 
perceived  that  a  leading  motive  of  the  orna- 
mentation was  a  number  of  little  white  gold- 
enamelled  daisies,  there  remained  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  who  was  the  donor,  for  the  white 
daisy,  '  Margui^rite,'  was  the  well-known 
emblem  of  the  lufkless  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Queen  of  Henry  VI.  Who  now  shall  tell  in 
what  special  moment  of  tribulation  during 
Margaret's  Continental  exilethis  votive  offering 
was  dedicated  'f" 


GROOVELESS  TRAMWAYS. 

WE  have  lately  devoted  some  space  to  tram- 
ways, and  the  improvements  being 
made  in  the  mode  of  laying  the  iron  rails,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  point  admitted  to 
be  of  vital  consequence — namely,  the  damage  to 
and  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  vehicles  from  the 
ruts  formed  between  the  metals  and  the  pitch- 
ing. A  correspondent  (Mr.  Dixon)  has  lately 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  suggested 
a  flange  bottom  or  bed-plate  to  the  rad  upon 
which  the  "sets"  can  be  laid.  A  sirnilar 
method,  however,  is  in  use  at  Manchester,  by 
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which  thesettlement  of  the  paving  is  prevented. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  description  of  a 
"  grooveless  tramwav,"  patented  by  Mr. 
Charles  AUarton  Edge,  arcliitect,  of  Bir- 
mighani,  who  has  laid  down  an  experimental 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  line  upon  this  system.  We 
may  briefly  describe  Mr.  Edge's  invention,  in  the 
absence  of  a  diagram,  as  a  tubular  rolled-iron 
rail,  the  top  plate  of  which  is  l)edded  level  with 
the  roadway,  and  is  perforated  at  intervals 
with  round  holes,  into  which  corresponding 
studs,  fixed  to  the  tires  of  the  car-wheels,  enter 
as  they  travel.  "  These  studs,"  says  the 
patentee,  "  are  so  arranged  that  as  the  vehicle 
travels  they  enter  the  holes  on  the  rails,  and 
thus  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track  much  more 
effectually  than  the  flanged  wheel  and  grooved 
rail  now  in  vogue."  The  grcit  advantage  of 
the  method  is  that  it  avoids  the  evil  we  have 
complained  of — namely,  the  danger  of  ordi- 
nary carriage  wheels  entering  the  grooves  and 
ruts  of  the  present  tramways.  Another  advan- 
tage claimed  is  that  there  is  no  groove  to  clean 
out,  as  in  the  existing  tramways,  where 
labourers  are  employed  to  keep  the  grooves 
clear  from  stones  and  dirt,  and  the  inventor 
points  out  that  in  his  system  "  the  passage  of 
the  car  itself  effectually  clears  out  the  holes, 
and  the  rail  being  level,  all  other  impediments, 
by  a  simple  operation  connected  with  the  car, 
can  be  brushed  off.  To  receive  the  fragments 
of  stones  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt  falling 
through  the  holes,  the  rails  are  fixed  on  cast- 
iron  chairs  placed  over  a  hollow  foundation, 
forming  a  continuous  channel,  which  can  be 
connected  at  intervals  with  the  sewers,  and  will 
thus  form  a  channel  for  the  removal  of  surface 
water  from  the  ro.adway."  The  rail  plates  can 
be  easily  unscrewed  from  the  chairs  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  out,  though  it  is  believed 
such  clearance  would  not  be  often  required. 
Mr.  Edge  anticipates  two  objections  we  cer- 
tainly had  in  view  when  we  first  looked  at  his 
new  rail.  The  first  is  the  liability  of  stones 
getting  wedged  into  the  holes  in  the  rail,  and 
80  throwing  off  the  car.  This,  we  are  told, 
has  been  found  not  to  interfere,  as  the  weight 
of  the  car  itself  is  suiBcient  to  crush  any  such 
impediments  immediately  upon  contact  with 
the  steel  studs.  We  know,  however,  that  some 
of  the  stones  in  the  grooves  of  ordinary  tram- 
ways are  not  so  agreeably  overcome.  The  second 
objection  is  that  of  the  wheels  occasionally 
slipping  along  the  rail,  and  thus  becoming  de- 
railed in  descending  steep  gradients  and  round- 
ing sharp  curves.  The  inventor  recommends 
swivelling  the  axle  of  the  front  wheels  instead 
of  fixed  axle  bearings,  in  order  to  reduce 
friction.  It  is  evident  also  that  unless  there  is 
great  accuracy  in  the  fitting  of  the  studs  to  the 
holes  friction  will  ensue.  The  author  has 
invented  a  screw-action  brake  to  press  against 
the  sides  of  the  wheel-tires  of  the  four  wheels. 
As  regards  cost,  we  are  informed  that  the  rail, 
whether  of  steel  or  iron,  need  not  be  heavier 
than  the  present,  and  the  brick  and  concrete 
foundation  would,  it  is  thought,  not  be  more 
than  wood  sleepers  and  cross-ties.  The  rails 
are  reversible.  We  prefer  the  rectangular 
section.  No.  3  or  4  in  the  drawings  given.  The 
rails  of  Mr.  Edge's  experimental  line  are  of 
cast  iron,  the  wheels  are  of  cast  steel  in  one 
piece,  including  the  stud^,  but  hardened  steel 
studs  that  may  be  fitted  and  screwed  to  a 
vrrought-iron  or  cast-steel  wheel  are  advocated. 
The  inventor  exhibits  a  full-size  model  in 
the  carriage  department  of  the  British  section 
«( the  Paris  Exhibition. 


DISINFECTANTS  AND  DEODORANTS. 

ME.  THOS.  TAYLOR,  microscopist  of  the 
American  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  some 
recent  researches : — "During  the  year  1876  I 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  essential 
oils,  including  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  globulus 
and  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri 
culturt  for  that  year.  I  found  that  the  oil  of 
eucalyptus  disinfected  fresh  meat  as  effectually 
as  carbolic  acid,  besides  being  a  powerful 
deodoriser,  and  on  combining  it  with  soap  found 
it  agreeable,  forming  a  valiiable  substitute  for 
the  carbolic,  especially  for  the  sick  room.  Tur. 
pentine  I  found  to  be  also  a  powerful  deodo- 
riser.   A  tablespoonful  of  the  latter,  added  to  a 


pailful  of  water,  will  destroy  the  odour  of  cess- 
pools instantly,  and  in  the  sick  chamber  will 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  destruction  of 
germs  and  bad  odours,  being  both  a  disinfec. 
tant  and  deodoriser.  I  have  quite  recently 
added  to  the  list  of  disinfectants  one  of  general 
application,  and  it  has  for  many  purposes  the 
advantage  of  cheapness  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness. I  allude  to  gasoline,  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  petroleum.  Gasoline,  when  applied  to 
the  germs  of  fungi  or  of  other  cryptogamic 
plants,  instantly  destroys  them,  although  it 
fails  to  deodorise  gases.  Being  a  solvent  of  oils 
and  fats  it  destroys  animal  germs,  and  fatty 
degeneration  gives  way  to  it.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed full  strength  to  wash  delicate  and  tender 
plants  and  sores  without  producing  pain.  It  is 
wholly  devoid  of  the  caustic  principle ;  even 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  it  produces  no 
disagreeable  sensation.  A  single  drop  applied 
to  any  insect  will  kill  it,  and  even  its  vapours 
have  a  most  destructive  effect  on  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  When  gasoline  is  applied 
to  a  wound  or  to  any  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
on  evaporation  it  produces  the  .sensation  of 
cold,  followed  soon  after  by  a  sensation  of  heat. 
Of  course  all  experiments  should  be  made  in  the 
absence  of  artificial  light,  as  it  is  a  very  explo- 
sive gas.  Articles  sent  by  post  supposed  to  be 
infected  can  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  the 
application  of  gasoline,  either  by  immersion  or 
by  sponging  the  surfaces.  It  penetrates  with 
lightning  rapidity  all  porous  substances,  such 
as  leather,  gloves,  bank  notes,  ribbons,  dress 
goods,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  evaporating  in  a 
few  minutes  without  injury  to  the  goods.  I 
have  placed  sealed  letters  in  this  solution  for  a 
few  moments,  completely  wetting  the  contents, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  gasoline 
evaporated,  leaving  the  letters  dry,  without 
stain,  and  well  disinfected." 

THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  ULYSSES. 

DDRINGr  an  enforced  absence  from  his 
cherished  work  in  connection  with  the 
exploration  ot  the  Trojan  district,  which,  how. 
ever,  he  has  once  more  been  allowed  to  recom- 
mence, Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  devoting  his 
attention  to  Ithaca,  the  island  kingdom  of 
Ulysses.  His  opinion  is  that  the  usually 
accepted  idea  that  the  valley  of  Polls  is  the  site 
of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca,  must  be 
definitely  abandoned.  He  afterwards  carefully 
surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  found  only  in  one  spot  the  ruins  of 
any  ancient  town,  which  he  is  inclined  to 
identify  as  that  mentioned  by  Scylax  Per.  34, 
and  Ptolemajus  III.,  14,  13.  A  careful  ex- 
ploration of  Mount  Aetos,  situate  on  the  narrow 
isthmus,  hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  connects 
northern  and  southern  Ithaca,  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon, 
who  included  a  large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with 
stones  and  dehris,  the  level  summit  of  Mount 
Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall  still  existing, 
the  space  between  the  top  and  the  wall  being 
filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the 
summit  forms  a  quadrangular  even  platform 
IfiRft.  Sin.  long,  by  127ft.  4in.  broad,  so  that 
there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large 
mansion  and  a  courtyard.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers  of  cyclopean 
masonry,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  wall  of 
immense  boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain 
distance  these  two  walls  begin  to  form  a  curve, 
and  ultimately  join  together.  Two  more 
cyclopean  walls  run  down  from  the  top — the 
one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two 
first-named  walls.  "  Lastly,"  says  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, "  I  have  to  mention  a  huge  circuit-wall 
about  50ft.  tielow  the  upper  circuit-wall.  This 
wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side,  but  is  in  a 
marvellous  state  of  preservation  on  the  other 
i  sides.  To  increase  the  strength  of  the  place 
the  foot  of  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  a  perpendicular  rock  wall  20ft.  high.  In 
the  walls  are  recognisable  three  gates.  Between 
all  those  cyclopean  walls  once  stood  a  city, 
which  may  have  contained  2,000  houses,  either 
cut  out  in  the  rock  or  built  of  cyclopean 
masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I  have  been 
able  to  find  the  ruins  more  or  less  well  pre- 


served. I  measured  12  of  them,  and  found 
them  between  21ft.  and  (;3ft.  long,  and  ISft.  to 
20tt.  broad.  The  usual  size  of  the  rudely  cut 
stones  is  5ft.  in  length,  4ft.  8in.  in  breadth,  and 
2ft.  in  thickness.  The  size  of  these  stones  by 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  stones  in  the  cyclopean 
houses  I  discovered  at  Mycente  and  Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room  ; 
others  had  four  or  even  six  chamViers.  From 
below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible,  and  as 
the  Ithacan  peasants  thought  them  to  be  mere 
heaps  of  stones  they  did  not  point  them  out  to 
foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a 
hundred  times  without  noticing  any  one  of 
them,  for  the  slopes  of  the  Aetos  ascend  under 
an  angle  of  35deg.,  and  they  arc  thus  by  7deg. 
steeper  than  the  cone  of  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
fatiguing  to  ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so 
as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks  and  overgrown 
with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides, 
the  path  by  which  the  peasants  lead  strangers 
to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the  better 
preserved  cyclopean  houses ;  it  passes  only  a 
few  foundations,  in  which  even  the  best  archajo- 
logist  may  fail  to  recognise  remnants  of  houses 
unless  he  has  seen  the  better  preserved  build- 
ings. For  all  these  reasons  even  Col.  Leake 
only  saw  •  some  terrace  walls  and  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  on  the  side  of  the  Aetos ;' 
and  from  this  remark  of  his  no  man  could  have 
expected  to  find  here  the  more  or  less  well-pre- 
served ruins  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca's  most 
ancient  capital.  This  cyclopean  capital  ia 
unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it." 

A  few  fragments  of  pottery,  and  the  remains 
of  a  curious  handmill,  were  the  only  results  of 
a  fortnight's  exploration  of  these  cyclopean  re- 
mains, and  similar  bad  luck  attended  a  careful 
examination  of  the  stalactite  grotto  near  Dexia 
or  Phorkys,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  hid 
his  treasures,  assisted  by  Pallas.  Near  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  4-i  miles 
distant  from  Vathy,  are  a  number  of  stable- 
like rooms,  averaging  25ft.  in  length  and  10ft. 
in  breadth,  partly  rock  cut,  partly  formed  by 
cyclopean  walls  ot  very  huge  stones,  in  which 
Homer  must  have  seen  the  12  swine  stables 
built  by  the  divine  swine-herd  Eumieus.  To 
the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of 
them,  thousands  of  very  common  but  most 
ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears 
to  have  described  to  us  as  the  house  and  station 
of  EumiEus. 


COMPETITIOMS. 

Leek. — The  competition  of  designs  for  the 
new  fever  hospital  at  Leek  has  at  last,  we 
understand,  been  settled,  the  committee  being 
assisted  in  their  award  by  the  architect  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  the  following 
result : — 1st  premium  to  Mr.  Huckvale,  archi- 
tect, of  Tring ;  and  the  2nd  premium  to  Mr. 
Smith,  architect,  of  Leek. 

Nottingham.  —  Yesterday,  the  26th  inst., 
designs  were  sent  in  to  the  Nottingham  School 
Board  for  the  second  school  to  be  erected  by  the 
board.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  in 
Hunger-street,  and  the  accommodation  is  to  be 
for  1,020  children.  The  arrangement  is  on  the 
class-room  system.  The  competition  bids  fair 
to  be  rather  strongly  contested,  and  two  or 
three  very  good  names  figure  among  the  com- 
petitors. Another  school  has  also  to  be  built  in 
Baldwell  Quarry-road  for  400  children. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  vicarage  at  Folke- 
stone, was  laid  on  Tuesday,  by  the  Primato.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  ia  the  arch  tect. 

Last  week  a  general  meeting  of  the  creditors  ot 
Mr.  Geo.  Mallinson,  architect,  Hewsbury,  was  held. 
The  statement  of  affairs  rnad  to  the  nieetinc;  showed 
liabilities  amounting  to  ^1.84S  2*.  2d.,  the  assets 
available  being  but  .£150.  As  the  debtor  had  no 
offer  to  make,  the  mteting  reaolved  to  wind  up  the 
estate  in  liijuidation. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  constmction  ot 
the  Forth  Bridge  will  be  commenced  on  the  Ist  ot 
October.  The  contracts  tor  the  bride;e  have  not 
yet  been  accepted,  but  Mr.  John  Waddell,  con- 
tractor, by  whom  th"  tuunel  through  Dock-street, 
liuudee,  and  the  erection  of  the  T*y-bridge  Station 
was  carried  out,  has  bicn  instructed  to  begin  pre- 
paring the  fonndations.  It  is  expected  hat  th» 
structure  will  be  comphted  in  four  years. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations, 


DEAWING-EOOM,  "  PAIB  OAK,"  NORTHENDEN. 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  hung  with  Messrs. 
Watt  and  Co.'s  (of  Baker-street)  blue  damask 
paper  in  panels,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work and  dado,  &c.,  is  painted  white.  The 
furniture  is  made  of  rosewood  and  cedar,  with 
silver  mounts,  the  upholstery  being  covered 
■with  rich  figured  silk,  supplied  liy  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Graham.  The  carpets  for  this 
and  the  other  principal  rooms  are  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Co.'s  manufacture,  and  the  curtains 
Messrs.  Oorolishaw's.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Eoper 
are  the  architects  of  the  house  and  the  furni- 
ture for  the  principal  rooms,  the  latter  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Kendal,  Milne,  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester. 

ST.  Matthew's  church,  Sydenham. 
Cue  illustration  of  this  church  is  taken  from 
the  successful  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr.  J. 
Edward  K.  Cutts,  under  the  motto  "Fides,"  in 
competition  with  five  other  architects.  A  de- 
scription of  the  drawings  will  be  found  in  the 
Building  News,  May  31, 1878. 

WOODSIDE,    SEVENOAKS. 

This  house  has  been  erected  on  a  site  within 
about  an  acre  of  land,  being  a  portion  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  P.  S.  C.  Brewer,  Esq.,  in 
Bradbourne  Park,  in  a  pleasant  outskirt  of 
Sevenoaks  which  is  being  gradually  worked 
out  in  plots  for  building  moderate-sized  houses, 
with  various  areas  of  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  two  plana  will  explain  the 
arrangement  of  ground  and  first  floors ;  and 
there  are  three  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor, 
making  six  in  all.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  drawing-room,  with  verandah  and 
balcony,  being  placed  on  the  first  floor,  was 
determined  partly  by  the  desire  to  provide  all 
the  oiEces  on  the  ground  floor  without  extending 
the  building,  but  chiefly  to  obtain  a  fine  view, 
which  is  not  so  well  seen  from  below.  The 
perspective  sketch  is  taken  from  the  north- 
west. The  corridor,  the  western  front  up  to 
the  base  of  the  gable,  and  the  chimney-stacks 
are  built  of  red  bricks  and  Box  Ground  stone 
dressings,  and  the  balcony  and  verandah  of 
■wood.  The  superstructure  is  built  with  1-lin. 
brick  walls,  finished  with  rough  stucco  in  raised 
panels,  which  is  of  the  lightest  possible  tint  of 
greenish  grey,  while  the  plaster  spaces  between 
the  timbers  of  gables  are  the  purest  white. 
The  adoption  of  this  treatment  was  the  result 
of  the  design  having  been  originally  made  to 
be  worked  out  as  a  concrete  house,  which  was 
abandoned  through  the  difficulties  and  delays 
which  were  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
mode  of  building — the  external  effect  of  which, 
however,  it  was  desired  to  retain  as  being  very 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  in  its  general  appear. 
ance  and  harmony  of  colour.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  buOder,  of 
Bochester,  from  the  design  and  directions  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Milford  Teulon,  architect,  of  18, 
Upper 'Woburn-pkce,  W.C. 


MUNICIPAL    BUILDINGS,    GEEAT    TAEMOUTH. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  selected  design  for 
the  new  municipal  buildings.  Great  Yarmouth, 
sent  in  under  the  motto  "  Beacon  "  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Pearce,  architect,  of  Norwich.  This 
design,  placed  first  by  the  Corporation  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  was  also  the  first  to  attract  our 
attention,  and  to  receive  notice  in  our  critical 
article  on  the  plans  on  page  1  of  the  present 
volume.  The  plans  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  two  distinct  departments— viz., 
the  municipal  and  the  magisterial.  The  former 
of  these  is  entered  from  the  Hall-plain,  and  con- 
sists on  the  ground  of  a  large  central  hall,  round 
which  are  placed  the  various  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  borough  officials,  and  the  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms,  together  with  a 
hall-keeper's  room  and  the  requisite  lavatories 
and  other  offices.  From  the  central  hall  a 
spacious  staircase  leads  to  the  assembly-room, 
with  a  card- room,  supper-room,  and  refreshment 
buffet  en  suite,  and  a  smoking-room  and  gallery 
for  orchestral  purposes,  easily  accessible.  The 
magisterial  department  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  municipal,  although  in  communication  with 
it.  The  entrance  to  this  department  is  from 
the  east ;  right  and  left  of  this  entrance  are 
rooms  for  the  barristers,  solicitors,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  opening  out  of  an  inner  hall  are 
w.-c.'s  for  the  public.  A  wide  easy  staircase 
leads  from  this  hall  to  the  courts,  which  are  on 
the  first-floor.  The  courts  have  separate  doors 
for  the  public  and  officials,  and  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder 
in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  prisoners  for 
trial  in  the  petty  sessions  court  will  be  brought 
up  by  a  direct  staircase  from  the  cells  to  the 
dock,  and  in  the  quarter  sessions  court,  where 
this  arrangement  is  not  practicable,  a  turnkey's 
lobby  with  a  private  staircase  is  provided, 
acce?sible  from  the  cells  by  crossing  the  hall  of 
this  department.  A  judges'  retiring-room  is 
provided  in  communication  with  the  quarter 
sessions  court.  There  are  two  spare  rooms  be- 
tween the  courts  on  the  first-floor,  the  larger  of 
which,  opening  into  the  petty  sessions  court 
would  make  an  admirable  retiring-room  for  the 
magistrates ;  w.-c.'s  for  the  court  officials  are 
provided  also  on  this  floor.  The  second-floor 
is  appropriated  to  the  grand  and  petty  jury 
rooms,  with  w.-c.'s,  &c.,  en  suite,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  A  gallery  is  provided  in  the  quarter 
sessions  court.  The  hall-keeper's  living-rooms 
and  kitchens  are  on  the  second-floor,  and  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  his  bedroom  being  above.  A  sepa- 
r.ate  entrance  is  provided  on  the  south  side,  in 
Hall-square,  for  tradesmen,  and  to  give  access 
to  the  above  rooms,  and  beneath  this  portion 
of  the  building  are  arranged  the  coal-cellar 
and  heating  apparatus  room,  the  floor  of  the 
store-room  and  w.c.'s  on  the  ground  floor  bein 
kept  on  a  slightly  higher  level  to  admit  of  this. 
The  ventilation  of  the  various  rooms  will  be 
chiefly  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  win 
dows.  fireplaces,  &c.,  but  a  special  means  of 
ventilating  the  courts  and  assembly-room  will 
be  provided  by  using  Verity  Bros',  patent  air- 
propelling  ventilators,  which  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Pearce,  the  simplest  and  best  invention 
extant  for  securing  this  object.  The  various 
rooms  will  be  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  but 
provision  is  made  for  the  staircases  and  corri- 
dors, &c.,  being  warmed  with  coils  of  hot- 
water  pipes  from  an  apparatus  placed  in  the 
basement.  The  walls  throughout  to  be  built 
of  brick,  ficed  externally  with  Bath  stone.  The 
floors  of  the  principal  halls  and  corridors  to 
be  laid  with  marble  mosaic  paving;  the  lav.a- 
tories,  &c.,  to  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  walls  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  The 
staircases  to  be  all  of  white  Portland  stone, 
with  ornamental  iron  balusters.  The  roofs  to 
he  constructed  of  the  best  flr,  and  covered  with 
Bangor  slates,  the  gutters,  ridges,  hips,  flats, 
&c.,  being  of  milled  lead.  The  whole  of  the 
joiners'  work  to  be  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
wood,  the  doors,  windows,  and  fittings  in  the 
principal  rooms  to  be  of  wainscot  oak,  and  in 
the  remaining  rooms  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
deal.  The  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  to  be 
finished  in  plaster,  the  enrichment  being  in 
plaster  or  carton.  The  whole  of  the  fittings 
of  lavatories,  w.-c.'s,  &e.,  to  be  Jennings' 
patents.  The  drains  to  be  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware  pipes,   jointed   in   cement.     The  courts 


and  assembly-room  to  be  lighted  with  sun- 
burnera  ;  the  remaining  rooms  and  stair- 
cases with  gaseliers  of  appropriate  design. 
A  boiler  to  be  fixed  in  the  basement,  with  flow 
and  return  pipes  to  hot-water  coils  in  the  halls, 
corridors,  &c.  Verity  Bros',  patent  air.propelling 
ventilators  to  be  fixed  in  convenient  positions 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  coiu-ts  and  assembly- 
room,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  outer  air  by 
properly-constructed  flues. 

DETAILS    OF    EABLY   IRONWOEK. 

The  sketch  of  large  hinge  at  Notre  Dame  is 
carefully  reduced  from  a  full-size  drawing  (two 
sheets  imperial)  made  from  a  cast ;  parts  of  the 
hinge  are  in  very  considerable  relief.  The  other 
sketches  do  not  pretend  to  exact  accuracy.  The 
iron  scrolls  at  Southwell  are  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  door,  the  hinges  proper  being 
inside  ;  the  treatment  of  curved  bands  is  con- 
tinued down  from  top  to  bottom.  The  gates  at 
Lincoln,  although  large,  and  consisting  of  such 
a  simple  repetition,  are  particularly  pleasing 
and  effective. — W.  E.  Lethady. 


AHCH-ffiOIiOGHCAL. 

AECH.EOLOGISTS  ON    EeSTOKATION   AT    DuE- 

HAM  Cathedkal. — The  Durham  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  visited  Durham  Cathedral  on 
Thursday  week.  The  members  are  reported  to 
have  been  greatly  scandalised  by  the  altera- 
tions effected  during  recent  years.  The  screen, 
the  pulpit,  the  reading-desk,  and  the  pavement 
were  not  only  denounced  as  bad,  but  were, 
curiously  enough,  declared  to  be  "  out  of  place." 
A  Mr.  Longstaff  said  these  alterations  had  been 
carried  out  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  he 
considered  it  had  been  a  great  waste  of  money. 
However,  the  members  might  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  architectural  arrangements 
of  the  building  had  not  been  interfered  with, 
and  he  hoped  that  by  the  next  century  the 
whole  of  these  so-called  improvements  would 
be  swept  away.  The  Latin  cross  on  the  top  of 
the  screen  he  regarded  as  very  offensive  and 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  minster  gene- 
rally. The  architect  to  the  London  School 
Bor.rd  severely  criticised  the  screen  as  too 
massive  and  strong,  and  more  like  three  arches 
of  abuildingthan  a  cathedral  screen.  Such  a  fea- 
ture was  essentially  a  piece  of  furniture,  added 
after  the  work  of  erection,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  a  light  and  ornamental  character. 
Mr.  Longstaff  condescendingly  added  that  the 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  perfect 
right  to  have  a  style  of  architecture  of  their 
own,  but  he  thought  that  the  next  century 
would  see  the  whole  of  these  additions  swept 
away — an  inconsistent  anticipation  surely  from 
an  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  historical  evidence. 

Opening  OF  THE  Castle  Aechdale  Tumuli. 
— Two  of  the  most  important  tumuli  in  the 
deer  park  at  Castle  Archdale,  county  Fer- 
managh, were  broached  on  Saturday  week, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wakeman, 
F.R.Hist.A.I.  A  magnificent  dolmen  was  un- 
earthed, composed  of  stones,  on  which  are  carved 
spirals,  lozenges,  zigzags,  and  other  Ogham- 
like scorings.  One  of  the  carved  symbols  is 
that  of  a  hatchet  set  in  a  handle  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume.  This  emblem,  though 
not  uncommon  in  Brittany,  has  never  before 
been  noted  as  occurring  in  an  Irish  "  giant's 
chamber."  In  the  second  mound  an  unbumt 
skeleton  was  found,  lying  amongst  partially- 
cremated  bones.  Castings  and  rubbings  are  to 
be  made  of  all  the  carved  stones. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Falkirk. — A  new  science  and  art  school  was 
opened  on  Saturday.  The  new  building,  which 
is  two  stories  in  height,  has  been  erected  in 
Italian  style,  its  chief  features  being  a  pilastered 
doorway  and  a  balcony  with  balustrades  below 
a  large  double-light  window  on  the  second 
floor.  The  interior  has  been  divided  into  a. 
series  of  rooms,  in  which  the  different  branches 
of  education  will  be  taught.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  day  as  well  as  evening 
classes  will  be  carried  on  in  the  new  building. 
Mr.  Wright  has  been  appointed  head-master  of 
the  art  school ;  Mr.  E.  Macaulay  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  chemistry  classes,  while  those  for 
mathematics  and  mechanics  will  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dewberry,  M.A. 
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APOCALYPTIC  ART. 

IN  .1  very  exhaustive  article  in  the  last  part 
of  Messrs.  Audslev's  "  Dictionary  of  Archi. 
tecture,"  on  the  subject  "  Apocalypse."  the 
authors  trace  the  conceptions  of  the  early  and 
niediceval  artist  in  relation  to  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  Messrs.  .\udsley'3  article 
is  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  modes  of  repre- 
senting these  mysterious  scenes.  Mention  is 
made  of  VioUet-le-Duc,  who  remarks  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  "  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
sculpture,  but  opens  a  wide  field  to  paintiny." 
We  here  give  an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  the 
principal  subjects  that  have  been  represented 
pictorially  by  the  artist  of  mural  painting, 
stained  glass,  and  illuminated  MSS.  The 
apocalyptic  scenes  appear  in  the  churches  of 
the  Eastern  monasteries,  on  Mount  Athos  and 
elsewhere,  in  all  of  which  Greek  canons  are 
followed.  Pauselinos.  in  the  11th  century, 
wrote  a  directorium  of  Greek  art.  In  the  crypt 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre  a  series  of  subjects 
from  Revelations  were  painted,  only  two  of 
which  are  preserved,  according  to  Didron. 
Eastlake  alludes  to  many  Italian  mosaics  in 
which  the  apocalyptic  visions  are  depicted,  as 
in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede,  at  Rome,  above 
the  arch  of  tribune,  while  those  in  St.  Mark's, 
at  Venice,  in  the  vaults  and  spandrels,  are  well 
known. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  modes  of 
representing  the  chief  scenes,  as  given  by  Pau- 
selinos, upon  whose  authority  the  authors 
chiefly  rely.  The  first  subject  was  taken  from 
the  opening  chapter  of  Revelation,  where  St. 
John  is  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  (i.,  9-20). 
According  to  Greek  tradition  it  presents  a  cave 
or  grotto,  in  which  St.  John  is  seated  intently 
gazing  behind  him  at  a  vision  which  illumi- 
nates the  dark  recesses  of  the  grotto, 
vision  is  a  figure  of  Christ  wearing 


At  Rheims  is  a  sculpture  of  it  on  one  of  the 
west  portal  buttresses.  The  opening  of  the 
sixth  seal  (Rev.  vi.,  12-17)  (Subject  V.)  was 
a  difficult  one  to  portray.  It  was  represented 
by  crowds  of  men  of  all  conditions,  crouching 
in  caverns  and  rocks,  masses  of  mountain  in 
gloom,  the  sky  as  a  scroll  partially  unroUrd, 
the  sun  as  a  black  orb,  the  moon  red,  and  the 
stars  falling.  There  is  a  fine  painting  in  the 
church  in  the  island  of  Kolouri  (Salamis). 

Subject  VI.  (Rev.  vii.,  l-."?)  has  been  rendered 
literally  by  the  mediaeval  artist,  and  Didron 
refers  to  the  different  modes  of  representing 
the  four  winds,  and  the  authors  quote  the 
note.  Subject  VII.  (Rev.  vii.,  9-15)  is  repre- 
sented with  a  centre  seated  figure  of  the 
Eternal  Father — before  Him  is  the  Lamb, 
opening  the  book  of  Gospels.  Kound  the 
throne  are  the  tetramorphs  and  the  nine  choirs 
of  angels,  below  an  immense  crowd  of  people, 
clad  in  white,  carrying  palms,  and  at  the 
sides  the  four  and  twenty  ciders.  St.  John, 
whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  saints,  is  one 
of  the  figures.  In  Western  art  the  Father  is 
not  introduced.  His  presence  only  being  indi- 
cated by  a  hand  in  the  clouds;  in  fact,  this 
subject  is  regarded  as  the  adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  in  which  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  pnrtraved.  The  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal,  Subject  VIII.  (Rev.  viii.,  1-13),  is 
a  very  difficult  and  complex  subject,  but  Greek 
tradition  has  represented  it,  in  chief  part, 
literally  according  to  the  text.  Subject  IX. 
(Rev.  ix.,  1-11)  is  a  continuation,  and  the 
Greek  formula  depicts  it  as  clouds,  below  which 
is  an  angel  holding  a  key,  looking  down  and 
blowing  a  trumpet.  Underneath  is  a  deep  pit, 
from  which  smoke  ascends — the  falling  star,  the 
scorpions  issuing  from  the  pit,  &c.,  being 
This  j  literally  rendered.  We  have  no  space  to  quote 
long  I  the  description  given.  Subject  X.,  from  the  sam 


white   robe,    girt  with   a   golden    girdle,  with  i  chapter,  shows    the    Eternal  Father  robed  in 


seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  two^ 
edged  sword  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Around 
the  figure  are  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  with  clouds.  The 
western  artists,  it  is  said,  treated  this  vision 
in  the  same  manner,  though  the  two- edged 
sword  is  shown  in  two  ways.  In  one  the  sword 
is  double-edged,  held  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Deity  ;  in  the  other  two  swords  issue  from  the 
mouth  right  and  left.  The  first  rendering  is 
shown  in  a  sculpture  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and 
the  second  in  glass  at  Champeaux,  near  Melun. 
The  second  suV,ject  represents  Revelations  iv., 
1-8,  "  I  looked  and  behold  a  door  was  opened 
in  Heaven,  and  immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit : 
and  behold  a  throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and 
one  sat  on  the  throne,''  etc.  According  to  the 
Eastern  conception  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  is  a  seated  figure  of  God  the  Father 
— on  his  right  hand  a  book  with  seven  seals. 
Below  and  around  the  throne  is  an  expanse — a 
sea  of  glass.  In  front  are  seven  burning  lamps 
andfour  symbolic  creatures  covered  with  eyes. 
On  each  side  are  12  aged  figures,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold. 
These  2-t  elders  are  seated  on  golden  thrones, 
and  hold  golden  vessels  with  their  right  hands, 
and  harps  in  their  left.  In  the  centre  of 
composition,  before  the  throne,  is  a  lamb,  with 
seven  horns,  seven  eyes,  and  a  wound  in  its 
side,  and  with  its  fore-feet  placed  on  the  book 
held  by  the  Father,  and  underneath  the  throne 
is  a  large  angel,  winged,  with  extended  arms, 
proclaiming,  "  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof  ?"  Sometimes 
the  lamb  is  shown  alone  in  Western  art,  with 
one  or  more  feet  placed  on  a  book  with  seven 
seals.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Auxerre  window  the 
lamb  is  represented  standing  upon  the  book. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  is  a 
Late  glass  (1611)  window,  showing  a  complete 
representation. 

Subject  III.,  taken  from  E«v.  vi.,  1.8,  shows 
a  mountainous  country,  with  l«umau  figures 
prostrate  and  crouching  in  terror.  Above 
is  a  man  seated  on  a  white  horse,  carry- 
ing a  crown  and  bow ;  behind  horsemen — one 
mounted  on  a  horse,  holding  a  sword,  behind 
another  on  a  black  horse,  holding  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  lastly,  the  figure  of  Death  on  a 
pale  green  horse.  Subject  IV..  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  seal,  shows  an  altar  with  small 
figures  underneath  in  white — souls  of  martyrs, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes ;  on  each  side 
are  angels.    This  subject  was  a  favourite  one. 


hite  on  a  throne,  a  golden  altar  before  H 
and  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet;  the  earth 
and  mountains  are  at  the  bottom  destroying 
human  beings,  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  with 
breastplates.  Subjects  XI.,  XII..  and  XIII.  are 
rendered  more  or  less  in  a  liter.al  manner. 
In  the  latter,  which  lends  itself  to  the  highest 
power  of  the  painter,  is  a  glory  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  central  figure,  and  not  the  Father. 
The  seven  choirs  of  angels  are  disposed  in  con- 
centric circles  round  the  throne  with  Our  Lord. 
Subject  XIV.  (Rev.  xii.,  1-16)  applies  the  attri- 
butes of  the  "  mysterious  woman  "  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  without  disguise ;  in  Western  art  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  Virgin.  The 
child  of  the  woman  is  invested  with  a  tri- 
radiated  nimbus  bv  the  Greek  artist.  We  pass 
on  to  Subject  XVI.  (Rev.  xiv.,  1-10)  as  one  of 
the  most  sublime.  Here  is  a  high  mountain,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  a  lamb,  invested 
with  the  tri-radiated  numbers,  holding  in  one  of 
its  forefeet  a  staff  terminating  in  a  cross.  In 
the  heavens  is  shown  the  Eternal  Father  upon 
the  throne,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
composition  is  filled  with  figures  of  saints, 
virgins,  and  angels,  and  representations  of  the 
fallen  city.  Subject  XVIII.,  another  mysterious 
scene,  depicting  the  seven  angels  pouring  out 
the  cups  of  the  wrath  of  God  ;  and  Subject  XX. 
(Rev.  xviii.,  1.4).  a  vision  that  has  taxed  the 
Christian  artist's  powers,  are  described  at 
length.  In  the  east  the  earth,  with  mountains, 
the  sea,  and  a  city  are  in  flames,  and  the  scene 
is  rendered  pretty  literallv  from  the  text.  Sub- 
ject XXI.  (from  the  19th  chapter,  11.21). 
Christ  is  shown  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and 
clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  wearing  a  crown,  with 
warriors  clothed  in  white  and  mounted  on 
horses  behind,  and  kings  and  mighty  men.  also 
mounted,  before ;  and  near  to  the  vanquished 
host  is  the  pit  of  hell,  into  which  angels  are 
throwing  the  seven-headed  beast  .and  the  Anti- 
christ. In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Brou 
there  is  a  very  fine  elaborate  representation  of  j 
this  scene,  called  "The  Triumph  of  Christ,"  1 
and  described  by  Didron.  Subject  XXIII. 
(Rev.  XX.,  1-3)  is  one  of  the  grandest.  It 
depicts  the  Second  Advent  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  last  subject  is  from  the  21st  chap- 
ter, 1-23  verses.  To  those  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  pictorial  representation  of 
the  Apocalyptic  visions,  as  given  by  the  Greek 
and  Western  artists,  we  commend  the  article  of 
Messrs.  Audsley,  from  which  the  foregoing  out- 
line has  been  taken.    ..^,..     tyi.of,    ..... 


THE  NOBLE  MODELS. 

THE  models  of  the  late  Matthew  Noble,  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  by 
his  widow,  have  been  arranged  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  Elswick  Hall,  and  will  be  open  to  public 
view  in  a  few  days.  The  arrangement  of  the 
examples  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  London.  The  models  are,  for 
the  most  part,  portrait  busts;  but  there  are 
several  statues,  some  half-dozen  monuments, 
and  a  number  of  bas-reliefs.  The  statues  are 
those  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Viscount  Hill,  and  others. 
There  are  some  sixty  busts  representing  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
They  begin  with  the  Countess  of  Galloway  in 
18t7,  and  close  with  Lord  Albert  Gower  in  1875. 
A  bust  of  Cromwell,  evidently  done  from  the 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  remarkable 
for  vigour  and  expression.  The  great  majority 
of  the  busts  are  done  from  the  life,  and  among 
the  persons  represented  are  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Richard  Cobden,  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn,  Faraday, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Earl  Canning.  Amongst 
the  more  ideal  works  of  this  character  are  busts 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  models  for  those  on  the  monu- 
ment of  WeUington  at  Manchester,  and  those 
on  the  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  West- 
minster. The  latter  represent  Lord  Derby 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  at 
the  Oxford  Commemoration,  taking  part  in 
organising  the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Fund,  and 
presiding  in  Privy  Council.  The  largest  of  all 
the  monuments  has  been  placed  above  the 
stairs.  It  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Robert  Heath,  Esq.  It  will 
have  a  special  interest  as  the  most  imaginative 
of  the  works  of  the  sculptor.  Two  angels  are 
bending  over  a  grave,  and  above  them  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  with  one  hand  pointing 
heavenward.  Three  statuettes  represent  Gen. 
Havelock,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  One  of  the  finest,  though  most 
simple  of  the  monuments,  is  that  of  Earl  Staf- 
ford. A  bust  of  the  earl  surmounts  a  shield, 
on  each  side  of  which  stands  a  soldier  with  gun 
reversed  and  bowed  head.  The  models  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  art  treasures  of  the 
town. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 
■jl/r  LANDEIN,  according  to  Galigjiani,  has 
i'-l  •  just  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  results  of  long-continued  studies 
relative  to  the  different  qualities  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  information  he  furnishes  may 
bo  of  considerable  practical  value  to  architects, 
builders,  modellers,  and  others  whose  business 
requires  the  use  of  this  material.  He  finds  that 
the  more  or  less  rapid  setting  of  the  plaster  is 
due  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  burned.  Its 
properties  are  very  different  when  it  is  prepared 
in  lumps  or  in  powder.  The  former,  when 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  sets  in  five 
minutes;  while  the  latter,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, takes  20.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
plaster  in  powder  is  more  easily  burned  than 
when  it  is  in  lumps,  and  what  tends  to  prove 
that  fact  is  that  when  the  latter  is  exposed 
longer  than  usual  to  the  action  of  fire  it  seta 
more  .slowly.  Gypsum,  when  prepared  at  a  high 
temperature,  loses  more  and  more  its  affinity  for 
water,  retaining,  however,  its  property  of  ab- 
sorbing its  water  of  crystallisation.  Plaster 
heated  to  the  red,  and  mixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  will  no  longer  set,  but  if,  instead  of 
applying  the  ordinary  quantity  of  liquid,  the 
smallest  possible  portion  is  used,  say  one-third 
of  its  weight,  it  will  set  in  10  or  12  hours,  and 
then  it  is  less  porous,  and  becomes  extremely 
hard.  To  prepare  plaster  for  moulding  it  must 
be  burned  slowly  for  a  long  time,  sufficiently  to 
drive  off  all  its  water,  and  for  its  molecules  to 
lose  a  part  of  their  affinity  for  the  liquid.  M. 
Landrin  stated  that  a  similar  result  could  bo 
obtained  by  other  means.  If  the  plaster  is  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  kiln  for  a  time  short 
enough  to  allow  it  to  retain  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
its  water,  it  is  useless,  as  it  sets  almost  imme- 
diately ;  if,  however,  the  burning  is  again 
resumed,  the  substance  soon  loses  its  moisture, 
and,  if  then  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  rapidly 
retakes  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then 
absorption  continues  more  slowly.  It  can  then 
be  used ;  it  sets  slowly,  but  acquires  great 
hardness. 
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A  NEW  TRIPOD  MOTION  FOE  FIELD 
INSTRUMENTS. 

WE  have  received  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  construction  of  a  new  tripod  for  field 
instruments,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Hofluian,  mining  engineer,  and  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  John  Davis  and  Son,  of 
Derby  and  Newgate-street,  London.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  engineers  and  surveyors  that  the 
present  form  of  tripod  head,  with  four  levelling 
screws,  has  some  defects  ;  considerable  time  is 
wasted  in  setting  up  and  levelling  in  the  field, 
eepeeially  on  rough  ground;  the  levelling 
screws  require  continual  attention  in  taking  a 
sight  and  in  correcting  slight  jars,  and  even 
after  apparent  adjustment  farther  manipula- 
tion is  often  necessary.  The  invention  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Son  bring  to  our  notice  appears  to 
obviate  these  defects;  it  dispenses  with  unneces- 
cessary  screws,  while  those  used  are  made  short, 
and  therefore  are  steadier  in  action,  while  the 
quickness  of  the  ball-and-socket  motion  is  com- 
bined with  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
parallel  plate  screws.  Thus,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  tripod  the  instrument  can  be  at 
once  approximately  levelled  without  using  the 
screws — a  point  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
will  be  much  valued  by  all  who  have  once 
used  a  theodolite  or  field  instrument  of  any 
kind.     After  this  is  done  a  slight  turn  of  the 
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Bassenthwaite. — On  Tuesday,  the  24th 
inot.,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  conseerated  a  new 
church  and  burial  grounds  at  the  head  of 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  and  dedicated  to  St.  .John 
the  Evangelist.  The  church  comprises  nave, 
62ft.  by  25ft. ;  apsidal  chancel,  24ft.  by  21ft. ; 
organ  chamber,  vestry,  south  transept,  with 
bell  tower  and  spire  at  east  angle,  90ft.  high. 
The  external  walls  are  faced  «ith  light  grey 
parpoints,  and  dressings  of  Howrigg  stone  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle.  Roofs  covered 
with  green  Langdale  slate.  Internally,  the 
walls  are  faced  throughout  with  rubbed 
H.iwrigg  stone.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
woodwork,  and  doors  and  ceilings,  and  bench 
sittings,  are  in  oak.  The  nave  has  a  boarded 
waggon-headed  ceiling,  with  groin  ribs,  and 
the  chancel  vaulted  with  oak  groin  vault  and 
moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses ;  the  root 
rilis  springing  from  attached  moulded  stone 
shafts  and  foliated  caps.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carved  by 
her.  It  is  panelled  in  oak,  the  panels  filled  in 
with  carved  foliations  of  vine  and  passion 
flowers,  and  corn  flowers,  &c.  The  style 
adopted  for  the  church  is  of  late  twelfth  cen- 
the   whole    of   the   work   being    of    an 


■.i..„.     -^..^ o  tury, 

levelling  screws  is  necessary  to  complete  the  unusually  costly  character  (for  that  district). 
adjustuTent.  On  looking  at  the  new  tripod  The  church  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
action  we  observe  that  besides  the  ordinary  Mr.  D.  Bi-ade,  of  Kendal,  selected  in  competi- 
half-ball.  moved  by  the  screws,  an  extra  plate  I  tion  in  1874. 


is  provided,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms 
another  half-ball  of  larger  diameter,  and  having 
three  times  the  surface  of  the  lower  one.  This 
plate  remains  horizontal,  whatever  the  posiliion 
of  the  instrument  which  rests  upon  the  spherical 
part  of  its  centre,  and  slides  upon  it.  The  level 


Beauvale,  Notts. — New  Board  Schools, 
erected  by  the  Greasley  School  Board,  at  Hill- 
Top,  Beauvale,  were  opened  on  the  16th.  The 
boys'  and  girls'  school  are  placed  at  right 
angles,  the  infants*  department  being  planned 
as  a  diagonal  link.     The  buildings  are  of  red 


ling  screws  by  this  motion  always  remain  per-  j  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
pendicular,  as  the  extra  plate  does  not  move.  A  ]  of  red  and  blue  tiles,  with  a  turret  of  varied 
Blight  turn  of  the  screws  completes  the  adjust-  |  design  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  principal 
ment,  the  instrument  turns  upon  the  lower  and  rooms  are  planned  on  a  10ft.  basis,  for  200  hoys, 
smaller  socket-joint,  the  upper  one  remaining  200  girls,  and  150  infants.  A  dado  of  white 
clamped.     The    manufacturers    assert    that    a  !  bricks  goes  to  a  height  of  4ft.,  and  is  separated 


transit  with  this  improvement  can  be  set  and 

levelled  five  times  in  the  same  time  that  the 

old  tripod  can  be  set  once  ;  if  half  this  time  is 

saved  the  improvement  will  be  greatly  esteemed 

by  surveyors  who  are  obliged  to  take  levels  or    to   each   department.     The    infants'    room    i; 

observations  in  rough  weather  and  under  un-    floored  with  blocks  of  wood  placed  endwise.  Mr, 

propitious  circumstances.     "We  understand  the    Sutton  is  the  architect  to  the  board;  the  cou; 


from  the  upper  portion  of  rough  red  bricks  by 
a  tile  border.  The  windows  are  filled  with  case- 
ments, and  ventilators  are  also  provided  in  the 
roof.    There  are  two  large  class-rooms  attached 


tripod  of  any  instrument  can  be  altered  to  this 
improved  form. 


Mr.  Michael  Higgini,  a  manure  manufactnrpr, 
of  Bermond9»y.  was  puramonnd  on  Monday  to  the 
Southwark  Police-court  for  contravening  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by 
creating  a  nuisance  in  the  co  iduct  of  an  offensive 
trade.  Tlio  sanitary  officer  for  the  district  having 
given  evidence,  the  defendant  was  fined  five  pounds 
and  costs. 

The  foundation  stone  of  anew  Foresters'  Hall,  at 
Beading,  was  laid  last  wei  k.  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Albary  are  the  architects,  .and  Mr.  W.  H.  Simonds 
the  contractor.     The  cost  wiil  be  je4,.'i00. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  last  Friday  the 
failure  was  annouic-  d  of  Andrew  Kelby,  builder 
and  contractor,  of  Bishopsgiite-avonne,  for  ^646, 050. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  sanitary 
authority,  held   on  the  18th  inst  ,  Mr.  John  Pnce, 


tractors  were  Messrs.  Coxon  and  Donelly,  and 
the  cost  has  been  about  ^£5,000. 

BuRFOED,  OxoN. — The  central  tower  and 
chancel  of  this  church  were  re-opened  on  Tues. 
day  week,  after  restoration.     Tlie  modern  ceil 


Dkogheda. — The  new  Dominican  Church  of 
St.   Mary  Magdalene  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
after  having  been  eight  years  in  course  of  con- 
struction.    It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting 
of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  side  chapels. 
The    total    length  is  111ft.   by   30ft.  breadth 
across  nave,  and  62ft.  across  the  transep's.  "The 
material  used  is  the  limestone  of  the  district, 
the  walling  being  of  pitched-faced  work,  re- 
lieved by  bands  and  dressings  of  white  lime- 
stone.   The  tower  stands  in  the  angle  of  the 
nave  and  south  transept.     It  is  90ft.  high,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  galded  roof.     The  windows 
are  of  three  lights  each,  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  the  west  front,  which   has  six   lights. 
The  tracery  is  geometrical  in  character.     The 
arcades    are  supported  on    Aberdeen    granite 
columns  with  Portland   bases  and  caps.     'The 
roof  is  boarded  and  panelled  in  pitch-pine,  with 
arched  principals.     The  lights  in  the  octagonal 
east  end  of  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Mayer,  of  Munich,  the  subject  of  the  centre 
one  being  the  Crucifixion.      The   side  chapels 
contain  altars  of   oak,   carved  and   decorated. 
The  high  altar,  of  white  mariile,  is  in  progress. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Ashlin,  of  Dublin. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  local 
tradesmen   without  a  contractor.     The  total 
cost  has  been  jES.OOO. 

Halifax. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  is  in  gradual  progress,  from  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Messrs.  Scott.  The  chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  aisle  have  been  re-roofed.  The  old 
timbers  have  been  cleansed  and  scraped,  and, 
where  found  serviceable,  replaced.  Where  this 
was  not  practicaljle  new  ones  of  oak  have  been 
substituted.  The  rebuilding  of  the  parapet  to 
the  north  aisle  of  choir  has  vastly  improved  the 
external  appearance.  When  the  walls  were 
being  prepared  for  this  parapet  an  old  tomb- 
stone was  found  built  in.  It  was  adorned  with 
a  raised  floriated  cross,  and  was  broken  in  two 
pieces.  The  fragments  have  been  put  together 
and,  together  with  a  stoup,  are  to  be  preserved 
in  the  vestry. 

Liverpool. — The  Harrington  Board  Schools, 
in  Stanhope-street,  were  opened  on  Monday, 
the  23rd  inst.  The  schools  are  in  three  depart- 
ments on  three  separate  floors.  They  are  for 
infants,  girls,  and  boys,  and  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  600  children.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  P.R.I. B.A.,  the 
architect  to  the  board.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Alex.  Rule  and  Son,  of  Liverpool ;  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  Jas.  Peers.  The  ventilation 
was  carried  out  by  Potts'  Patent  Cornice 
Ventilation  Co. 

Oksdal. — The  new  church  of  St.  Clement, 


ng  of  la  hand  plaster  has  been  removed  from  consecrated   on    Saturday.      The 

the  interior  of  the  lantern    revealing  the  rich  •  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^-ift.  wide,  78ft.  long. 

Late    Norman    carving.     Owing  to  the  g>-f ^t  |  ^^  wall-plate,  with  north  and 


Owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  belfry  'stage  ^^^d  ^PJ^^e  /d<ied  , ---^^  ^.^    ^.^^  ^^^  ^Oft.  high  to 

uch  later,  the  tower  arches  were  found  to  be    _,.,.      'Th^.hnncM  is  '21ft.  wide  and  30ft. 


much  crushed.  New  stones  have  been  inserted 
where  needed,  and  the  fabric  has  been  girded 
with  iron  bands.  In  the  chancel  a  new  Dantzic 
deal  roof  has  been  put  up,  oak  clergy  and  choir 
stalls  added,  and  a  pavement  of  Godwin's  tiles 
laid.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  15th- 
century  chapel,  on  north  side  of  chancel,  is  a 
richly-gilt  and  carved  reliquary,  discovered  by 
mere  accident  by  the  vicar.  The  vestry,  which 
is  also  a  15th-century  chapel,  has  been  repaved. 


C.E.,    at  pre-ent  reddent   engineer  on   the  Main  :  ;     j    ^^^  tj^g  groined  roof  cared  for.     The 

Drainage  Works,  Barrow-m-Furnes9,_wa»_appomt  d        t  ,„„,„„„   j°     ,.„t,^   i,„  t.iip  addition  of 


Dratnag  _      - 

to  the  office  of  mrveyor  at  a  salary  of  £215  a  year. 

The  City  and  District  Banking  Company,  Carlisle, 
are  ahout  to  erect  B' w  branch  premises  at  Brampton 
and  Hult^-hisle,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Hetherington  and  Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle. 

A  new  Cjngregational  chapel  was  opened  at 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex,  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  is  Gothic  in  ftjl^,  aud  measures  internally  58tt. 
by  Silt,  and  stats  from  300  to  400  persons.  Mr. 
Charles  Pertwee,  of  Ch^lTisford,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Son,  of  Dedbam,  are  the 
contractors.     The  cost  has  been  .£1,600. 

A  new  Congrpgationul  chapel  is  being  built  at 
Temple  Cowley,  near  Oxford,  and  on  Tuesday  week 
the  memorial  stcne  wa«  laid.  Tlie  building  is  Gothic 
in  style.     Mr.  Beasley  is  the  honorary  architect,  and 

Mr.  Henry  Castle  the  builder. 

Plans    and  designs  have  been    prepared  by  Mr. 

Miles   As^iinal,   of  Blackburn,  for  a   new   theatre 

proposed  to  be  built  in  Victoria-street,  in  that  town. 
The  "Stanley"    s.ash   opener   and   fastener   has 

been  awarded  honourable  mention,  Class  66,  Paris 

Exhibition,  1878. 


church  has  been  decorated  by  the  addition  of 
two  mural  paintings.  The  nave  and  its  aisles 
were  restored  six  years  since,  at  a  cost  of 
je2,700,  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  continue 
the  work  by  re-seating  the  church,  erecting  a 
new  organ,  and  restoring  the  niches  in  the  east 
wall. 

Cleeton. — On  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  a  new 
church  was  consecrated  at  Cleeton.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Early  English  style,  from  stone 
quarried  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  site. 
The  stone  for  the  dressings  came  from  Pains- 
wick.  Inside  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  pews  and 
fittings  generally  are  of  solid  oak,  grown  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  on  the  estate, 
.£600  worth  of  native  oak  having  been  used. 
'I'he  cost  of  endowing  and  building  the  church, 
I  building  the  vicarage,  schools,  &c.,  is  between 
I  XS.OOO  and  .£9,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  and  Mr.  Page,  of  Leo- 
I  minster,  was  the  builder. 


wall-plate.  The  chancel  is  21ft.  wide  and  30ft. 
long,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  roofs  of 
nave  and  chancel,  which  are  continuous 
throughout,  are  60ft.  from  floor  to  ridge ;  the 
chancel  is  groined  in  brick,  with  one  bay  of 
quadrupartite  and  one  bay  of  sexpartite  vault- 
ing. A  lofty  flcche  of  timber  is  constructed  over 
the  chancel,  rising  to  a  height  of  60ft.  over  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  church  is  built  entirely 
of  red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  except  the  pillars 
and  capitals,  which  are  of  Runcorn  red  stone. 
The  style  of  the  church  is  Decorated,  of  the 
Geometrical  period,  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Ruabon  red  tiles.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  fittings 
and  boundary  walls,  has  been  £7,500.  Messrs. 
Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  have  been  the 
architects  ;  and  Messrs.  WUson,  Erskine-street, 
Hulme,  the  contractors. 


Another  step  has  been  made  in  the  movement  for 
building  a  vestry  hall  for  Wandsworth,  the  vestry 
having  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th  inst.,  re- 
solved to  aak  permission  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  their  borrowing  ^£10,000  lor  tbat  purpose 
—^3,000  for  a  site  in  the  High-street  and  j£8,0U0  for 
buildings. 

The  Queen's-wood  School  for  Wesleyan-Meth> 
dist  ministers'  daughters  was  inaugurated  last 
week.  The  premises  are  situated  in  King;s-road, 
Clapham  Parli,  and  were  built  some  years  since  tor 
a  school  by  Mr.  'Ihomas  Gubitt,  the  contractor.  The 
present  alterations  have  been  earned  out  under  con- 
tract by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hohson,  Mr.  James  Weir  bemg 
the  architect ;  the  total  outlay  being  about  .£1,200. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
[We  do  not  hold  ourselveB  respnnsihle  for  th«  opinions  of 

our  eorrespondents.     Tho  Kditor  rp^|)eotfuny  roqiipsts 

that  fcll  coraiuimicationB  shmiM  be  tirawn  up  ns  briefly 

as  posfliblo,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  corre^pondenfo.") 

All  letters  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STKEET.  COVENT-GAHDEN,  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  ohli^red  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favonr  n<»  with  brief  notes  of  works 
eontemplated  or  in  pro(rre?fl  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  PoPt-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

J.  PASSMOBr  EpWARPS. 

ADVKRTISKMEN'T  CHARGES. 

The  charee  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  oipht 
word5t  (tho  first  line  countioe  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  Ics^  than  haU-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  tlie  Publisher. 

Front  Patre  Advortiseni<nts  and  Paragraph  Advertisp- 
ments  Is.  por  line.  No  front  pajfe  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  ."is. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  moat  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

InclndiniEr  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  tho  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  sold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6g.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (dW 
Southampton),  £l(Js.  fid.  Toany  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal.  £1  Cs.  6d. 

N.B. — Amenran  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  a<ivise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
Bome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postjijre  charged  being  3d.  per  copv.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  fon^-arding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  bindintr  thehalf-vearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


stand  that  a  member  of  the  board  has  an  inter- 
est in  '*  Cave  Pestem  " — in  fact,  ho  adiuittpd  it 
to  me  himself  (previous  to  the  competition). 
Althoiifjh  this  desiijn  ("Cave  Pestem")  was 
sent  in  under  a  local  land  surveyor's  name,  it 
was  de.si^ned  by  an  architect  not  resident  in 
Leek  at  all. 

It  was  also  stated  that  apian  had  been  shown 
to  me  from  tho  Local  Government  Board  that 
had  not  been  shown  to  other  competitors.  This 
I  cannot  understand,   unless  it   refers  to  the 


OFFICES.  GREY  FKIAES,  LEICESTER, 
Siu, — In  the  illustration  of  this  building  on 
Sept.  13,  so  truthfully  and  rijjidly  has  the 
spirit  of  old  work  been  followed  that  I  really 
thoui;ht  it  was  a  drawing  of  an  old  house  in 
my  own  town  until  I  saw  a  different  title  under- 
neath, nor  was  I  by  any  means  alone  in  my 
surprise.  If  any  reader  will  compare  this 
Ituiiding  as  illustrated  with  a  drawing  of  an 
old  house  in  Notte-etreet,  Plymouth,  which  ap- 
peared in  the   Buildinq  News  on   July  17, 


designs  I  made  and  submitted  to  the  Local  1871.  he  will  not,  I  think,  wonder  at  my  having 
Government  Board  about  one  year  ago,  copies  i  ^.^^^  gu^h  a  tjiistake.  If  the  architect  has 
of  which  I,  of  course,  could  have  supplied  (to  Uot  seen  the  Plymouth  house,  or  itfl  iUustra- 
each  competitor)  had  I  been  paid  for  them.  ^on,  the  coincidence  is  almost  miraculous ;  but 

Mr.  Cntchlow  ako  states  that  the  conditions    if  i^^  has,  he  surely  might  have  acknowledged 


Rkceived.— E.  C— H.  B.  Co.— F.  W.  B.— Q.  S.— E.  T.— 
S.  B.  B.— F.  U.— J.  and  W  ~M.  and  H.— A.  F.  0.— 
H.  T.— E.  B.  and  S.— T.  G.— W.  H.  L. 

Drawings  Receiveo.— H.  Ou?h.— L.  Bell.— E.  Birchall, 

J.  H.  R.  (The  minimun 
about  £i  per  sitting, 

£S.  We  canuot  refer  you  to  any  comprehensive  treat i^i 
on  the  subject  of  planningand  construction. )—Qukrist. 
(It  is  not  neuesBary  to  have  a  licence  in  order  to  value 
house  property  for  mongaee,  &c.  In  answer  to  your 
second  question,  write  to  the  Seeretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  for  printed  regulations  for  schools.) 
— E.  E.  B.  (The  eagle  was  used^as  symbolical  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  ancient  seats  consult 
•'Brandon's  Analysis  and  Parish  Churches,"  "Pugin's 
Kxamples  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  "  C<illing*3  Details," 
and  our  own  columns.) — Foliage.  ("Art  Foliage," 
by  J.  K.  Colling.  wohW  probably  suit  your  purpose. 
The  series  was  published  in  the  Building  News  a  few 
years  ago.)— A  Father.  (It  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
reliable  average.  For  the  trr^t  s-av  from  50  to  200 
guineas;  forthe  second  from  30  shillings  to  £10  weekly, 
accordin-j  to  business  qualifications.)— DKAronTSMAN. 
(You  are  bound  to  give  at  least  a  quarter's  notice.) 

"  BoiLDTNG  News"  Drsigsing  Ulttb. — **  B  "  in  a 
Square.  (We  consider  uur  prizes  quite  equal  to  the 
work,  and  bear  favourable  comnarision  with  those 
offered  by  the  Architectural  Societies.  Our  desire  is  to 
encourage  a  I  classes  of  students,  not  simply  the  "  happy 
and  laborious  "  advanced  student,  but  the  elementarv 
beginner  as  well.)— Cinquf foil.  Frank  Oakden.  (aIi 
drawings  are  returned,  but  unless  rollers  are  sent  we 
cannot  be  responsible  if  the  drawings  get  crushed  in 
transmission.)- William  Mahtin.  ("Use"  in  three 
circles.)— John  Lethaev.  (No  stone  dressings  are  to 
be  used.) 

Erratum.-"  AMedi^sval  Architect's  Commission." — 
On  p.  264,  line  4,  for  "  Isfole  "  read  "  Lx  foote," 

Comsponlicnct 

LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL; 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 
"  Sir, — On  reference  to  the  Bdildino  News 
of  August  2n(J  and  16th  I  thought  it  necessary, 
in  my  own  justification,  to  throw  a  little  more 
light  on  this  disgraceful  competition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  copy  of  August  2nd,  Mr.  Critchlow 
made  a  very  bold  statement:  —  "That  the 
author  of  '  Epidemiology  '  had  had  informa- 
tion that  no  other  competitor  had."  This  (as 
I  have  said  before)  is  untrue.  As  to  the 
"reports  going  about  the  town"  that  it  was 
"two  to  one"  that  my  claim  of  forty  guineas 
on  the  commissioners  for  work  done  over  two 
years  ago  "  would  be  thrown  in  "  is  too  absurd 
to  make  any  further  reference  to.     I   under- 


were  "  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory."  I 
don't  know  what  more  he  could  want,  unless  he 
would  have  the  commissioners  to  make  the 
designs  and  instruct  each  competitor  to  copy 
them. 

Had  "  Cave  Pestem"  been  placed  first  instead 
of  "  Epidemiology,"  no  doubt  Mr.  Critchlow 
would  have  said  the  conditions  were  very  good. 
Hut  from  the  fact  that  the  commissioners 
awarded  "Cave  Pestem"  the  second  prize  is  a 
sufBcient  proof  to  me  that  the  conditions  were 
anything  but  vague. 

"A  Commissioner"  says  "Epidemiology" 
had  an  advantage  over  London  architects,  bo- 
cause  the  buildings  were  shown  in  three  differ- 
ent positions,  and  suggested  the  purchase  of 
the  adjoining  field.  I  suppose  they  (the  Lon- 
don architects)  might  have  done  the  same  had 
they  seen  the  desirability. 

May  I  also  trouble  you  to  publish  the  letter 
(inclosed)  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Leek 
Times? — I  am,  &c..         John  Taylor, 

Author  of  the  Designs  "Epidemiology." 

Leek,  Sept.  21,  1878. 

[Copy-1 
Gf.nti.emen, — In  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Comniissiouers'  Meeting-  in  the  last  issue  of  tlie 
Leek  Times,  relating  to  the  above  subject,  a  few 
remarks  in  my  own  justification  as  a  conip-^titor 
may  not  be  ont  of  place.  The  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  containininEr  their  Architect's 
notes  on  the  fonr  plans  submitted  to  them,  points 
out  many  defects  in  the  designs.  "  Esperance." 
*  Cave  Pestem,"  and  "  Health."  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  any  fault  with  "  Epidemiology."  except 
'st  for  churches  may  be  t^ken  at  I  the  disproportionate  cost  of  the  angle  projections, 
medium  at  from  £5  to  |  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  he  (the  Architect)  has 
misunderstood  the  drawiner, or  could  not  have  made 
such  a  remark.  If  7on  will  refer  to  the  drawiuEr  of 
the  ground  plan  (No,  2),  yon  will  see  an  alternate 
design  (line  for  line  with  "  Esperance  ")  which  does 
away  with  one  angle  proj^'ction  (the  bath-room)  to 
each  wa'd  if  thought  desirable.  This  alteration  and 
cutting  out  the  upper  story  of  the  administrative 
block  would  at  least  reduce  the  cost  dE2nO.  "  Epi. 
mediology  "  would  in  this  case  cost  ^£237  less  than 
"  E-fperance,"  and  have  the  more  desirable  advan- 
tage (if  not  an  absolute  necessity)  of  east  and  west 
lights  towards  wbi<;h  '' l']sperance"  cannot  have. 
I  may  also  add  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  select  the 
design  of  "  Esperance,''  even  though  the  Architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  has  recommended 
it.  when  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
(dated  Mav  2^ih,  1878)  drawn  up  bv  the  Commis- 
sioners. See  No.  5,  which  runs  as  follows  : — "  The 
wards  to  have  one  foot  of  window  space  to  60  cubic 
.space,  am!  iciiidoics  to  be  strictly  opposite  "  This 
latter  clause  (in  italics)  is  totallv  ignored  in  the 
design  of  "Esperance."  and  on  this  ground  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  adopt  the  recommendation  {not  decision) 
of  the  Architect  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  circumstaaces  had 
been  pointed  ont  to  Mr.  Smith  (the  said  Architect) 
he  would  agree  with  me.  Fi-irther,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  anv  expression  of  opinion  is  given  bv  the 
Medical  or  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  upon  any  of  the  fonr  desii'ns 
referred  to  them.  The  question  was  raised  nt  tho 
meeting  on  the  3rd  instant: — "Would  the  Local 
Government  Board  approve  the  design  marked 
'  Epidemiology  f  "  Certainly,  if  they  would  "  Espe- 
rance ;"  it  is  in  principle  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  the  out-offices  are  placed  angle- 
wise,  or  at  the  corners,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  building,  thus  obtaining  the  lights  (east 
and  west)  referred  to  previously,  "  Health  "  does  \ 
not  provide  an  alternate  desiiin,  so  that  in  this  case 
the  Architect  would  be  quite  right  as  to  the  addi- 
tional cost.  Presuming  the  newspaper  report  of  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  correct, 
the  Surveyor's  estimate  of  "  Epidemiology "  was 
i£I,708.  Had  the  Surveyor,  in  his  calculation,  taken 
into  consideration  the  alternate  design  (which  ought 
to  have  been  done),  which  dispenses  with  the  four 
bathrooms  (or  angle  projections  referred  to  hy  the 
Architect),  together  with  the  deduction  previously 
named,  would  reduce  the  cost  to  ,£1,506,  according 
to  the  Surveyor's  estimate.— I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
obediently,  the  author  of  the  designs 

"  EPIDEMIOLOQT," 


his  debt  to  the  old  house. — Yours,  &c., 

A  Plymoutu  Student. 


Sib, — Surely  there  must  l)e  some  mistake  in 
your  impression  of  Sept.  13th.  The  above- 
named  buildings  are  signed  "  Isaac  Barradale," 
architect,  whereas  on  looking  through  the  back 
numbers  of  my  Building  News  I  find  it  to  be 
an  e.xact  copy  of  on  old  house  in  Notte-street, 
Plymouth,  sketched  by  H.  A.  GribVjle,  and 
illustrated  by  you  in  your  number  of  July  17th, 
1871. — I  am,  &c.,  Jcstice. 

[The  modern  building  is  not  an  "exact"  copy 
of  tlie  old  one,  but  the  general  resemblance  is 
certainly  very  close,  and  struck  us  on  our  first 
visit  to  the  Academy. — Ed.] 


REMARKABLE  SEPULCHRAL  SLAB  AT 
CAKLATTON. 
Sir, — As  the  monumental  slab  at  Carlatton 
seems  to  be  a  puzzle  to  many,  from  the  fact  of 
its  hearing  military  and  ecclesiastical  emblems, 
might  I  suggest  that  it  probably  commemorates 
one  who  after  being  a  soldier  became  a  priest, 
the  sword  being  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  cross 
to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  secular  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  which  the  inscription, 
merely  noticing  "  Henricus  de  Newton  "  as  a 
vicar,  tends  to  confirm.  A  remarkable  brass  at 
Winwick,  Lancashire,  appears  to  bear  out  this 
.solution  of  the  mystery,  for  here  '  Sir  Peter 
Legh '  is  represented  in  full  plate  armour,  over 
which  he  wears  a  chasuble,  and  the  inscription 
states  him  to  have  been  a  knight  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  became  a  priest.  Might  this 
not  have  been  the  ease  with  "  Henricus  de 
Newton,"  and  the  motive  forthe  sword  and  the 
chalice  on  the  same  slab  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Horsham,  Sept.  24.  J.  Lewis  Andre. 


SPECULATIVE  HOUSES— WHAT  IS  AN 
ARCHITECT  ? 
Sir, — Your  article  on  "  Speculative  House 
Manufacture "  leads  me  to  ask  the  foregoing 
question,  because  it  is  so  common  to  see  men 
start  up  and  style  themselves  architects  whose 
previous  occupation  and  training  has  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  building  operations. 
1  have  known  several  who  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  of  building  materials  or 
of  the  manner  of  putting  them  together,  and 
some  of  these  worthies  manage  to  tumble  iato 
lucr.ative  practice.  .Sometimes  a  plodding 
clever  man  of  reticent  habits  will  take  as  a 
partner  one  of  these  enterprising  fellows  who, 
with  a  smattering  of  architectural  lore,  is 
endowed  with  a  large  amount  of  cheek,  and 
whose  business  is  to  hunt  up  commissions  and 
do  the  wine  and  dinner  business. 

Then  others  are  always  prowling  about  and 
scent  a  commission  almost  before  you  have 
thought  about  it  yourself.  The  typical  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  begs  permission  to  show 
you  a  sketch  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ncc:\sion,  but  of  which  he  has  a  large  stock. 
Having  by  this  means  introduced  himself,  he 
ultimately  cajoles  you  into  giving  him  direc- 
tions for  the  final  plans,  &c.,  which  he  at  once 
puts  into  the  hands  of  a  London  designer,  or 
in  some  cases  the  elevation  only,  and  tacks  on 
to  the  same  a  crude  plan  of  his  own  ;  but  when 
your  building  is  completed  you  will  most  likely 
find  it  is  everything  but  a  "joy  for  ever." — I 
am,  &c..  No  Humbdo. 


Mr.  B.  Smith,  foreman  at  Jlr.  Bladwell's  joinery 
works,  Bath,  was  presented  on  Friday  la-Jt  with  a 
silvnr  teapot  by  the  workmen  as  a  mark  of  respect 
on  leaving  the  city. 
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QUESTIONS, 
[5520.]— North  Point.— Will  some  reader  inform 


yne  whether  it  is  correct  to  show  thfi  true  north  point, 
or  the  magnetic  north  point  on  pinna,  also  the  pre- 
Bent  deviation  in  degrees  f"— X.  Y.  Z. 

[5521.]— Lights. — I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  will  enlighten  me  as  to  the  follow- 
ing matter  :— A  and  B  are  the  respective  owners  of 
two  contiguous  pieces  of  ground,  divided  by  a  fence  ; 
B  erects  within  3ft.  of  the  fence  a  buildinar  with  two 
windows  overlooking  A's  property.  Now,  what 
course  should  A  take  to  prevent  Bfrom  securing,  by 
virtue  of  20  years'  standing,  an  absolute  right  to 
these  windows  ?  Upon  the  attainment  of  such  a 
right  the  value  of  A's  property  would  be  materially 
depreciated,  for  A  could  not  build  ^up  to  the  fence 
for  fear  of  obstructing  the  light  to  bis  neijarhbour's 
windows.  I  may  mention  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
an  amicable  arrangement  being  made.— Inquirer. 

W;5522.]— Thickness  of  Metals,  Glass,  Ac- 
ill  some  reader  give  the  thickness  in  decimals  of 
an  inch  of  sheet  zinc  (Noa.  10  to  18)  ?  And  also 
Btate  the  be^t  authorities  on  the  thicknesses  of  sheet 
metals,  glass.  &c.  "  Jlolesworth  **  (old  edition) 
gives  very  little  information  on  the  subject. — Zinc. 

[5523.]— Arresting  Dry  Bot,— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  solution  that  will  stop  dry 
rot  in  timber,  and  if  so  what  is  it  ?— W.  H. 

[5524,]— Algiers.- Can  any  one  give  me  informa- 
tion regarding  the  arcbo?ology  of  Algiers,  and  if 
much  building  is  at  present  going  on  ?— H.  M.  M. 

[5525.] — Beacons.- Are  any  of  the  following 
beacons  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  still  standing:— 
1.  Admiral  bullock's  wooden  mast  beacon— the 
first- erected  in  1810  ?  2.  Mr.  Steward's  (C.K.)  iron 
mast  beacon,  erected  in  18tl  ?  3.  Mr.  J.  Walker's 
(C.E.)  iron  maat  beacon,  erected  in  1844  or  1845? 
4.  Is  the  iron  beacon  at  preseBt  standing  either  of 
these  ?  5.  Is  there  any  book  or  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  these  several  attempts  ?— G.  B.  G. 

[5526.]— Cemetery  Chapels. — I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  some  cemetery  chapels  to 
have  a  revolving  table  for  placing  the  coffin  on,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  turning  the  body  feet  foremost 
when  leaving  the  chapel.  Will  some  one  kindly 
describe  its  construction  and  usual  dimensions,  and 
oblige — A  Ten  Years'  Subscriber. 

[5527.]— Lawn  Tennis. — I  am  desirous  of  making 
a  disused  barn  available  as  a  lawn  tennis  court  for 
tho  winter.  Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me 
of  a  good  and  simple  floor  for  this  purpose— one  that 
could  be  laid  by  ordinary  country  workmen  ?  I 
have  been  recommended  gas-tar  and  ashes. — W.  W- 
K.  Clarke. 

[5528.]— Smoke  Nuisance.— Can  any  of  your 
practical  correspondents  give  me  a  good  suggestion 
for  constructing  a  brick  copper  to  consume  its  own 
smoke?  Upon  sultry  da.vs  the  smoke,  instead  of 
ascending  from  the  chimney  top,  descends  into  the 
surrounding  garden?,  &c..  and  thus  becomes  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  neighbours.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  I  have  been  served  with  a  notice  fram 
the  police  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  chimney  has 
been  considerably  heightened,  but  to  no  satisfactory 
pesnlt.  Any  information  upon  this  subject  will  be 
thankfully  received  by— One  in  a  Fix. 

[5529.]— Foreign  Appointments.— Will  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  commission  under  Government  abroad 
as  assistant  surveyor  or  clerk  of  works  without 
passing  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  as  the  lan- 
guages would  stop  me  there  ?  If  so,  to  whom 
should  I  apply  ?  I  should  not  object  to  Cyprus  ;  or 
where  would  it  be  advisable  to  go  abroad  with  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  being  employed  either 
privately  or  under  Government  ?— An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

REPLIES. 
[5310.] — Swastika. — The  swastika  was  a  cross 
with  four  nails,  representing  the  instrument  used  for 
producing  the  holy  fire.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
instrument  by  Sanscrit  scholars.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  piecps  ot  wood  cross  each  other  was  a  hole, 
in  which  a  third  piece,  in  tbe  form  of  a  lance,  was 
rapidly  rotated  by  means  of  a  cord,  till  fire  was 
generated  by  friction.  For  information  as  to  the 
rites  which  attended  the  production  of  the  holy  fire 
see  Scbliemann's  *' Troy  and  MycenEE,"  p.  105. — C. 
P.  Edwards. 

[5444.]— Proportion. — {This  is  one  of  17  queries  of 
which  only  four  have  as  yet  been  answered.)  The  best 
way  to  study  proportion  is  to  read  the  article  upon  it 
{le  neuviCmeJ  in  VioUet-le-Duc's  *'Entretiens  sur 
i'Architecture."  This  book  has,  I  believe,  been 
translated  by  Mr.  B.  Bucknall.  The  proportions  of 
buildings  in  the  Classical  styles  may  be  studied 
from  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  &c. — C.  P. 
Edwards, 

[5496.] — Figures  in  Perspective. — There  is  no 
rule  for  placing  figures  in  a  perspective.  In  a  draw- 
ing intended  only  for  architects  a  single  figure  will 
be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  scale  to  the  building 
illustrated,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  will  best  serve  this  purpose,  as  at  the  principal 
entrance.    The  height  would  be  found  in  the  same 


way  as  the  height  of  a  column  or  window  head,  or 
other  feature.  In  a  drawing  intended  to  attract  a 
competition  committee  you  may  place  as  many 
figures  as  yon  like,  but  their  position  and  size  must 
dppend  upon  the  artist's  knowledge  and  experience. 
Note  ;— "  Geographers  in  Afric  maps  place  elephants 
to  fill  up  gaps."- C.  P.  Edwards. 

[5503.]— Chimney  Flues. — Having  planned  many 
cottages  of  the  class  mentioned,  I  may  say  I  have 
never  made  the  flues  larger  than  9in.  square,  and  I 
can  guarantee  that  "  J.  N.  J."  will  not  find  that 
size  insufficient  in  capacity  ;  in  fact,  a  9in.  jnpe 
flue  would  be  better  still.  I  would  add  that  a  flue 
14in.  X  9in. — the  conventional  size— is  qnite  unne- 
cessary now  ;  the  square  flues  draw  better,  there  is 
less  space  for  the  lodgment  of  soot,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  tho  sweeper's  brush  makes  a 
cleaner  sweep.  Large  flues  are  a  mistaken  notion, 
and  should  be  placed  along  with  that  other  exploded 
notion  of  large  drains.- G.  H.  G. 

[5510.1— Didron's  "Works. — I  believe  there  is  a 
translation  of  the  "Manual  d*lconographie  Chre- 
tienne  "  in  Bohn's  series. — Biblios. 

r  5510.  ]  —  Didron's  "Works.  —  M.  Didron's 
"Manuel  d'Iconographie  Chretienne "  has  been 
translated  into  English  some  14  or  15  years,  and  I 
believe  "  C.  F.  W."  will  find  it  in  Bohn's  publica- 
cations,  under  the  title  of  "  Didron's  Christian 
Iconography." — W.  S. 

[5512.]— Chimney  Stalk.— The  rents  alluded  to 
by  "Biiilder"  can  only  be  the  effects  of  expansion 
by  heat,  and  it  has  been  brought  about  by  one  of 
three  causes: — 1.  The  inner  lining  of  fire-bricks 
has  by  some  inadvertence  been  allowed  to  touch  the 
shaft ;  2.  In  connecting  the  boilers  the  heat  or  fii'fl 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  up  the  space  between  the 
lining  and  the  shaft  itself  ;  3.  As  the  lining  is  only 
20ft.  high,  and  the  rents  or  cracks  in  the  shaft  40ft., 
it  suggests  that  the  great  point  of  internal  expan- 
sion was  immediately  above  the  lining,  and  that 
from  this  point  the  fractures  travelled  upwards  and 
downwards,  say  20ft.  each  way— a  length  and  regu- 
larity that  could  only  occur  in  brickwork  of  a  first- 
rate  character.  The  fault  lies  in  not  economising 
the  heat  by  the  better  construction  of  the  boiler  |  uT^jq 
flaea,  and  the  party  interested  would  do  well  to  | 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  patent  econo- 
niisers  manufactured  by  Green  and  Son,  of  Wake- 
field, which  exhaust  all  the  heat  before  reaching  the 
chimney.— W.  S. 

[5513.]— Notice  to  Leave.— Unless  an  under- 
standing was  made  as  to  railway  fare  I  am  afraid 
"  W.  F."  cannot  recover.  Notice  should  have  been 
given  legally  from  the  day  of  commencing  duty. 
But  is  it  worth  while  to  dispute  so  trumpery  a  point, 
as  a  week's  notice  has  been  given.— M. 

[5513.]— Notice  to  Leave.— If  "  W.  F."  was  paid 
on  Saturday— the  customary  end  of  the  week— it 
fixes  that  time  as  the  legal  end  of  the  week,  and  he 
was  entitled  to  a  clear  week's  notice— i.e.,  notice  not 
later  than  the  Saturday.  If  "  W.  F."  was  engaged 
in  a  town  at  a  distance,  and  paid  hia  fare  to  reach 
his  place  of  employment,  he  would,  by  courtesy,  have 
the  same  refunded  to  him  by  his  employer ;  but, 
unless  there  was  some  written  agreement  respecting 
these  fares,  they  would  not  be  legally  recoverable 
from  the  employer.  If  the  notice  was  given  on  the 
Wednesday  to  terminate  the  engagement  on  the 
following  Saturday  it  was  illegal,  and  "  W.  F."  can 
claim  for  a  week's  pay  in  lieu  of  notice  ;  but  it  is  a 
nice  point  whether  "W.  F."  should  not  have  been 
on  the  ground  of  his  employer  during  this  week,  and 
there  to  have  tendered  his  services.  The  employer 
may  plead  that  "  W.  F."  sold  his  services  in  some 
other  quarter  that  week;  but  above  all  comes  the 
question,  did  "  W.  F.'*  misconduct  himself  when  in 
the  employ  ia  question  ?  If  so,  then  he  breaks  the 
engagement  on  his  part,  and  is  liable  to  even  instant 
dismissal. — W.  S. 

[5514. J— Damp  Walls. — "Architect's  "  complaint 
is  the  old  one  of  solid  walls  I'ersus  damp.  The  only 
remedy  I  can  suggest  is  to  slate-hang  the  exterior 
angle,  if  not  a  visible  part,  or  to  batten  the  room 
inside.  An  easier  and  cheaper  remedy  is  to  line  the 
walls  with  tinfoil,  and  then  re-paper  it ;  but  I  have 
some  doubt  of  its  success  in  the  present  case,  when 
the  exposure  is  to  the  south-west. — G.  H.  G. 

[5514.] — Damp  Walla. — From  the  description 
given  by  "  Architect "  this  looks  like  a  case  of  atmo- 
speric  conr'ansation.  as  we  cannot  expect  a  shower 
of  rain  "  however  slight "  to  penetrate  a  14in.  brick 
wall,  and  the  wet  to  pour  down  the  inside.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  condensation  try  the  effect  of  ventilation  in 
the  chimney,  or  other  place  by  whicih  the  air  can  be 
set  in  motion.  If  it  is  a  case  of  damp  through  the 
wall  it  is  proof  it  is  built  of  porous  material,  and  it 
should  be  painted  externally  or  cemented,  or  boarded 
and  then  painted.  But  if  the  brickwork  itself  is  to 
be  painted  it  should  be  done  when  the  wall  was  in  as 
dry  a  state  as  possible,  say  between  wet  seasons  or 
periods  of  heavy  rain. — W.  S. 

r  [5514.]— Damp  "Walls.  —  "  Architect  "  should 
have  said  whether  the  bricks  are  good  and  sound, 
whether  dense  or  porous,  and  whether  the  work  is 
well  built  in  good  mortar.  Does  the  roof  come 
well  over  the  walls  both  at  eaves  and  gables,  or  how 
is  it  finished  off  behind  parapets  ?  How  thick  are 
gable  walls  ?  There  are  plenty  of  houses  as  much 
posed  as  the  one  in  question  can  be,  and  which  yet 
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A  MEETING  of  the  St.  Luke's  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Scheme  and  Street  Improvement 
Association,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Friends'  Hall,  Bunner-street,  at  which  Mr. 
Gr.  W.  Carter  presided,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  action  ot  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  respect 
to  the  wholesale  demolition  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  in 
the  district,  and  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  board  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  to  give  the  people  suitable  homes.  In 
opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  pointed 
out  that  as  long  ago  as  December,  1876,  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
it  was  then  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 
expedited.  What  had  happened  ?  Two  years 
had  passed,  and  not  a  single  brick  had  been 
laid,  although  many  other  houses  had  been 
pulled  down.  The  fact  was  the  people  in  that 
district  were  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  The  board  had  not  kept 
its  faith  witn  the  people,  and  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  try  and  find  out  what  means 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  board.  Mr. 
Fuller  proposed,  "  That  this  meeting  views 
with  alarm  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  by  reason  of  its  constant 
demolition  of  the  houses  of  the  people,  while 
not  providing  them  with  suitable  ones  in  their 
stead,  according  to  their  promise  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  particularly  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  amount  of  ground  now  vacant, 
which  they  could,  if  so  disposed,  at  once  utilise 
for  the  required  purpose."  The  resolutions 
been  discussed  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. Another  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  "That  a  deputation  wait  on  the 
Board  of  Works  at  their  next  meeting,  to  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in 
this  matter." 

Me.  John  Penn,  the  eminent  engineer,  of 
Greenwich,  died  on  Monday  night,  at  his 
residence  at  Lee.  He  was  born  in  1805  at 
Greenwich,  where  his  father  had  during  the 
close  of  the  last  century  esta\>lished  a  business 
as  a  machinist  and  agricultural  implement 
manufacturer.  It  was  there  that  at  a  very  early 
age  John  Penn  acquired  that  proficiency  at  the 
forge,  the  lathe,  and  the  vice-bench,  by  which, 
in  after  life,  he  was  enabled  to  teach  his  men 
the  excellence  and  accuracy  in  workmanship 
for  which  the  firm  became  famous.  Mr.  Penn 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1828,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1859.  He  was  also  a  past 
President  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  had  received  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion from  various  foreign  Governments.  He 
leaves  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1872 
he  took  his  two  eldest  sous  into  partnership, 
and  they  are  now  the  heads  of  the  firm,  which 
employs  upwards  of  2,000  hands.  Mr.  Penm 
himself  retired  from  business  in  1875,  after  60 
years  of  work,  not  more  honourable  to  himself 
than  it  has  been  useful  to  his  country  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Geokoe  Parkee  Bidder,  the  well- 
known  civil  engineer,  better  known  as  the  cele- 
brated "  calculating  boy  "  in  the  earlier  quarter 
of  this  century,  died  last  Friday.  Mr.  Bidder 
was  born  in  1806,  and  consequently  he  had 
completed  his  72nd  year.  He  attributed  the 
first  stimulus  given  to  his  genius  to  passing  the 
door  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  which  stood  opposite 
to  his  father's,  in  which,  when  old  enough,  he 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
being  allowed  to  blow  the  bellows."  As  the 
"  calculating  boy,"  he  was  one  of  the  wonders 
ot  the  age,  and  many  probably  have  heard  how 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  would  have 
him  at  Court  and  listen  in  wonder  to  him. 
Eventually  educated  at  Edinburgh,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  he  afterwards  em- 
braced the  science  of  engineering  under  Henry 
Robertson  Palmer,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  connection 
with  George  Stephenson,  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  great  Parliamentary  contests,  introduced 
him  to  the  hard  work  of  the  profession,  and 


ar^dry.  By  knowing  such  details  as  these  we  may  suDsequenLiy,  in  coiijuu.u.u...v,,„  „..=„„, 
find  olit  the  cause  of  damp  and  its  cure.-THOs.  Robert  Stephenson,  he  took  part  in  some  of  the 
BiASHiLi.  I  greatest  works  in  the  early  days  ot  railways. 
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Durinfj  the  later  part  of  his  career  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Governmeiit  constantly  on  press- 
ing and  important  matters,  but  had  practically 
retired  from  every-day  work. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  tilled  a  prominent  place  in 
Irish  official  life,  died  on  Monday  at  Dublin. 
He  completed  his  91th  year  on  Friday  last. 
He  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
a  position  which  he  held  up  to  his  death,  though 
latterly  his  duties  have  been  only  formal.  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  in  1797  obtained  a  comaii-ssion 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  but  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  devoted  his  talents  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  civil  engineer.  At  the  early  age  of  23  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1808,  immediately 
after  receiving  this  honour,  he  returned  to 
Irela-nd  and  entered  upon  his  professional 
career.  In  1800  he  received  his  first  public 
appointment  as  engineer  by  the  commissioners 
selected  to  imiuire  into  the  practicability  of 
draining  and  improving  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  selected  as  successor 
to  the  eminent  chemist  and  mineralogist, 
Richard  Kirwan,  in  the  office  of  Inspector- 
General  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Jlines  in 
Ireland.  After  the  Irish  famine  in  1S22,  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Wellesley,  appointed  Mr. 
Griffith,  as  engineer,  to  improve  and  construct 
roads  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
first  edition  of  the  geological  map  of  Ireland 
was  published,  and  before  the  institution  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  he  was  appointed  General 
Boundary    Surveyor.      In     1S28    the     general 


our  informants  add,  "  architects  are  willing  to 
undertake  work  at  almost  any  rate."  Surely 
it  must  be  to  do  it  anyhow  ?  Architects  who 
will  degrade  their  profession  thus  are  scarcely 
worth  censure,  and  the  public  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  break  the  old  standing 
rule  that  "  that  which  is  worth  having  is  worth 
paying  for."  The  services  of  architects  who 
are  willing  to  work  at  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  build- 
ings of  an  ordinary  practice  must  indeed  be 
dear  at  any  price,  and  although  thirty  archi- 
tects have  sent  in  designs  for  the  Yeadon 
Town  Hall,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  sort  of 
building  Yeadon  will  get  for  its  money  and 
generous  offer  of  four  per  cent. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  at  Cheltenham 
on  the  23rd  prox.  are  fairly  complete.  The 
following  are  the  presidents  of  departments, 
each  of  whom  will  deliver  an  address : — 1. 
Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q C, 
LL.D. ;  2.  Education,   Hon.  George  Brodrick  ; 

3.  Health,  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. ; 

4.  Economy,  Professor  Bonamy  Price ;  5.  Art, 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry.  Among  the  special  sub- 
jects  for  discussion  are,  in  Department  5,  the 
improvement  of  street  architecture,  with  due 
regard  to  economy,  will  be  discussed,  and  ho 

a  sound  knowledge  of  music  may  be  more  gene- 
rally disseminated.  In  addition  to  these  ques 
tions,  which  have  been  specially  appointed  for 
discussion,  and  on  which  papers  have  been  ob. 
tained,  papers  volunteered  on  other  subjects 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  department 
ill  also  be  read  and  discussed.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  two  conversaziones,  to  organise  excur 


scheme,  of  which  other  officers  were  the  fore-  I  sions  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
runners,  was  initiated,  and  he  w.as  appointed  ]  bourhood,  and  to  have  a  working  men's  meeting 
commissioner  for  the  general  survey  and  valu-  on  o°e  evening  during  the  congress,  to  be  ad- 
ation  of  rateable  property.  He  was  subse-  Massed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  congress. 
quently  employed  by  the  Government  on  '-flie  proceedings  will  eccupy  eight  days. 
Tarious  public  undertakings,  and  was,  in  fact,  i  We  have  received  a  sketch  of  an  improved 
referred  to  as  an  authority  in  engineering  and  soil-pipe,  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  of 
other  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Bolton.  The  arrangement  consists  of  an  inner 
One  of  the  most  useful  was  etleeted  in  Dublin    andoutertube,  the  inner  pipe  acting  as  the  soil- 


under  his  guidance  by  the  diversion  of  the 
river  Liffey  from  its  former  course  to  the  King's 
Bridge,  the  devastation  of  a  block  of  houses  of 
the  lowest  class  adjoining  the  Royal  Barracks, 
wkich  formed  a  nursery  of  disease  and  crime, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  fine  open  space  called 
the  Esplanade.  In  1855,  on  the  completion  of 
his  geological  map  of  Ireland,  he  was  presented 
by  the  late  Professor  Forbes,  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  with  the  Wollas- 
ton  Medal,  and  in  1858  he  was  created  a  baronet 
in  recognition  of  his  public  services. 

A  HANDY  medium  for  the  prevention  of  rust 
and  corrosion  on  metal  surfaces  isa  desideratum. 
From  experience  we  can  recommend  Harrison's 
anti-corrosive  paste  to  joiners  and  others  who 
may  be  in  search  of  such.  By  using  this  pre- 
paratiou,  which  is  cheap  and  easily  applied, 
metal  goods  of  any  kind  may  be  stored  away 
without  fear  of  damage  from  damp  or  rust. 
When  required  for  use,  a  dry  cloth  or  leather 


pipe,  having  perforations  above  and  below  the 
inlets  from  the  water-closets.  The  author  says  : 
"  the  air,  suddenly  displaced  by  the  faeces  and 
water,  would  escape  through  the  perforations 
where  its  force  extended  to  such  a  larger  area 
would  be  completely  nullified,  and  in  the  same 
way  siphonic  action  could  not  exist,  as  there 
would  always  be  air  in  the  outer  tube  in 
equilibrio,  which  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  in 
the  soil-pipe  caused  by  displacement."  The 
ends  of  the  soil-pipe  being  open  and  cut 
off  near  the  upper  inlet  and  the  drain-pipe  con- 
nection, a  constant  current  of  air  would  pass 
through  it.  Another  advantage  claimed  is  that 
in  the  event  of  the  soil-pipe  becoming  leaky,  no 
danger  would  arise.  We  have  seen  a  similar 
arrangement  of  a  double  pipe  in  which  the  soil- 
pipe  is  made  the  centre  one,  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  pipe  the  ventilating 
tube.  There  is  certainly  the  germ  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  idea,  and  we  commend  it  to 


will  remove  the  paste  in  a  few  seconds  without  1  ^^^  attention  of  our  sanitary  readers. 
any  further  cleaning  or  polishing.  We  have  [  We  see  the  interesting  edifice  of  St.  Paul's, 
previously  used  other  preparations,  but  have  i  Covent-garden,  the  original  church  of  which 
found  one  great  drawback  in  connection  with  !  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
all  of  them.  The  fatty  acids  contained  in  j  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  in  1631,  is  under- 
ordinary  oils  decomposed  when  the  goods  were  i  going  extensive  repairs  externally.  Our 
stored  away  for  any  length  of  time,  and  caused  .  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  entablature 
the  very  evil  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  The  f  and  ashlaring  of  the  side  walls  of  portico  were 
basis  of  Harrison's  Paste  is  free  from  any  such  !  constructed  of  stone  slabs  about  Sin.  in  thick- 
objections,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  to.     We  ;  ness,  those  of  the  entablature  being  carried  by 


can  also  speak  favourably  of  a  rapid  and  effec- 
tive polishing  powder  supplied  by  the  same 
manufacturers,  which  is  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment Dockyards,  and  which,  while  quickly  re- 
moving all  rust  and  dulness,  does  not  scratch 
the  most  delicate  metallic  surface. 

With  reference  to  our  remark  last  week  as 
to  the  Y'eadon  Town  Hall  competition,  and  the 
terms  of  four  per  cent,  commission  to  be  paid 
on  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  we  are 
informed  by  a  well-known  firm  of  architects 
in  the  North  that  on  their  declining  to  compete 
on  terms  less  than  the  usual  five  per  cent.,  the 
committee  informed  them  that  "several  first- 
rate  firms  of  architects  "  had,  before  the  com- 
petition was  advertised,  offered  to  "  do  it  "  for 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  so  that  the  committee 


timber  work.  The  flanking  walls  of  the 
portico  have  been  lately  removed,  and  an  arch 
formed  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  portico  will  in 
future  be  open  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front. 
This  alteration  is  perhaps  a  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  Jones's  design,  which  was  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  of 
a  prostyle  temple  in  antis,  as  it  is  correctly 
designated.  Probably  the  alteration  is  intended 
to  harmonise  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
piazza  and  the  other  improvements  contem- 
plated, but  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
Anti-Restoration  Society  regard  the  innovation. 
With  regard  to  the  recent  correspondence  in 
our  pages  respecting  the  restoration  of  St. 
Helen's  and  St.  Martin's  Church,  Bishopsgate 
(see  pages  172  and  201  ante),  Mr.  Henry  Ough, 
are  of  the  expressed  opinion  that  they  are  |  architect,  of  Austin  Fri.ars,  sends  us  a  sketch 
doing  a  very  generous  thing  by  offering  so  j  taken  in  1858  of  some  windows  on  the  south 
much  as  four  per  cent.     ■•  Round  Manchester,"  )  side  of  the  chancel.    They  were  exposed,  says 


the  author,  by  the  removal  of  an  adjoining 
house,  which  has  been  rebuilt.  Another  small 
opening  on  the  west  side  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  door  closed  with  a  shutter.  The  sketch 
forwarded  to  us  shows  a  two-light  window  on 
the  south  side,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with 
fljwing  tracery,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
quatrefoil,  the  lights  being  cinque-foiled  in 
the  head.  The  other  smaller  window  is  a  plain 
nr.rrow  lancet.  Mr.  Ough  thinks  they  were 
worth  preserving. 

Importations  of  timber  at  the  principal 
ports  of  the  kingdom  continue  restricted,  and 
on  a  more  limited  scale,  and  this,  with  the  fact 
that  goods  are  not  now  pressed  on  the  market 
to  the  same  extent,  helps  to  sustain  prices, 
public  sales  being  fewer,  both  here  and  in  the 
north.  At  the  London  sales  last  week  a  fair 
business  was  done,  and  i)rice3  were  a  shade 
better.  The  trade  at  Liverpool  continues 
quiet,  and  without  anything  as  yet  to  point  to 
an  early  improvement.  At  Hull,  it  is  said, 
there  is  a  fair  average  trade  doing,  and  the 
arrivals,  especially  of  white-wood  goads,  have 
been  small  of  late.  There  is  a  fair  demand, 
and  prices  are  rather  against  buyers  than 
otherwise.  West  Hartlepool  shows  also  a 
quiet  but  steady  trade.  The  trade  at  Glasgow 
shows  a  more  hopeful  state  of  matters.  At 
Leith  there  is  no  important  alteration.  Arrivals 
at  the  timber-importing  ports  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  last  week  were  again  limited. 

The  .autumn  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute of  Greiit  Britain  will  be  held  at  Stafford, 
from  October  2  to  October  5  inclusive.  At  the 
first  general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  will 
preside,  and  deliver  an  introductory  address  on 
"The  need  of  reform  in  the  administrative 
organisation  of  the  sanitary  service,  with  special 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  medical  officers 
of  health."  On  the  second  day  an  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Day,  of  Stafford,  on 
"  Ozone,  in  relation  to  health  and  disease ; " 
and  on  October  4  an  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Papers  have  been 
promised  on  sanitary  co-operation,  the  progress 
of  air-testing,  the  sewerage  of  ancient  Rome, 
faulty  building  materials,  the  administration 
of  public  health  laws,  diseases  peculiar  to 
potters,  the  sanitary  defects  of  old  towns,  the 
water  supply  of  Stafford,  river  inundations, 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  progress  in 
purifying  sewage  by  precipitation,  the  disin- 
fection of  hospital  drains,  the  chemistry  of 
dirt,  &o.  A  conversazione  will  be  held  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  and  a  public  dinner  at  the  Swan 
Hotel.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
excursions  to  places  of  historic  or  special 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  public 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Stafford  will 
preside.  An  address  to  the  working  classes 
will  be  delivered,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
proximo,  by  Dr.  J.  Russell,  the  subject  being 
"  Food  and  Drink." 


CHIPS. 

The  Castleford  local  boarrl  considered  at  their 
meeting  on  Tuesday  week  fifty-tivo  tenders  sent  in 
for  the  seven  sections  iuto  which  the  erection  of  the 
new  market  hall  ha=»  been  divided.  The  total  of  the 
accepted  tender,*,  which  are  from  Leeds,  Pontefract, 
and  Oaatletord  firms,  amounts  to  ^3,815  7s.  5d. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  Primitive  Methodist 
school  has  been  laid  at  Tyerpal,  near  Bradford.  Mr. 
J.  HowdiU,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
.£1,550,  and  seating  300  people,  was  opened  at  Irvine, 
N.B.,  on  the  llth  inst.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
John  Armour. 

The  Hornsey  Local  Board,  at  thpir  last  meeting, 
instructed  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  their  surreyor,  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  for  drainage  works, 
estimated  to  cost  .£7,000,  for  obviating  the  floodiogs 
at  Crouch-end. 

Mr.  H.  Miller,  of  Teignmonth,  has  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  of  Poole,  Dorset,  out  of  50  can- 
didates. 

A  new  Establiihed  church  was  opened  at  Bridge 
of  Weir,  near  Glasgow,  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  plain 
Gothic  edifice.  Early  English  in  style,  measuring 
Gtft.  by  4t>ft.,  and  seating  450  persons.  The  open 
timber  roof  is  supported  on  iron  columns.  The  pulpit 
is  at  the  east  end,  and  before  it  is  a  small  platform. 
Underneath  the  church  is  a  large  hall  for  school 
and  other  meetings,  and  also  a  session-room  and 
estry.  Mr.  Lewis  Shanks,  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
architect.    The  outlay  has  been  about  J^2,200. 
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In  the  Florentine  galleries  of  art  irregularities  of 
80  seriou'*  a  nature  have  beon  dipcovered  that  the 
Italian  Government  hns  seen  fit  to  sa^ii^end  all  th-? 
oflScials,  and  to  appoint  Profe^por  Piporini  as  a 
special  commissioner  for  instituting  an  invpstigation. 
Several  objpets — ^ome  of  them  eaid  to  be  of  im- 
meHse  artisti'i  value — have  disappeared  entirely. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Fdr{3:u''on,  of  Carlisle,  as  local  survfyor 
and  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  pre- 
pared a  sch'ime  for  laving  out  thf  whole  of  the  duke's 
property,  on  ihr'  south  side  of  Carlisle,  in  a  series  nf 
handsome  streets  and  terrocps.  As  part  of  this 
scheme,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  presented  two 
acres  of  land  on  the  side  of  Waterworks-road  as  a 
Bite  for  the  gram-nar  s?hool  about  to  b-i  built  in  lieu 
of  the  old  one  in  Eag'esfi  Id  Abbey,  The  new  bnild- 
ings  are  to  accommodate  250  scholars,  and  to 
board  30. 

The  police  commiasioner^  of  Forfar  have  appolntpd 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  to  superintend  the  lay- 
ing out  of  land  for  ecwuge  purification  on  Orchnrd- 
bank,  and  have  accept  d  the  temler  of  Mr.  Bill, 
contractor,  of  G'vtohend,  at  ^2,937,  for  constructing 
a  main  sewer  in  brickwork,  from  Castle-street, 
Forfar,  to  Orchard-bank. 

The  Milton- nest-SittinL'boiirne  improvement  com- 
missioners have  appointed  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke  as 
their  surveyor. 

On  Thnr-iday,  the  19th,  a  new  organ  chamber  was 
opened  at  Christchurch,  Ilke-ton-rosd,  New  Radford. 
The  structural  alterations  have  been  effected  at  a 
cost  of  ^270,  by  Messrs-  Fish  and  Son.  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  C  Sntton,  architect,  of  Notting- 
ham. The  organ  has  bet  u  rebuilt  by  the  original 
makers,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Son,  of  London. 

The  corner  sion^s  of  the  fir-'t  Wesleyan  church  in 
Stuttgart  were  laid  on  the  11th  Inst.,  in  the  Sophicr- 
strasse,  in  that  city-  The  ei^ifif^e  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock,  of  London,  aad  is  being 
carried  out  by  T.  Frey,  of  Stuttgart. 

The  markets  committee  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  for  the  City  of  London  have  been  instructed 
to  obtain  plans  and  e-^ti'uat^s  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  poultry  market  in  Leadenball. 

A  new  altar  of  marb'e  was  consecrated  in  St. 
Ignatius'  Roman  C-itholic  Chnrfh,  Galway,  on 
Sunday.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hague,  architect 
of  Dublin,  and  sculi^tured  by  Mr.  Pearte,  of  the  same 
city. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Grabam'sroad 
United  Pre^l^yterian  church,  Falkirk,  was  laid  !ft!.t 
week.  Designed  by  Mr.  A'ex.  Watt,  architect, 
Renfield-street,  Gla=gow,  the  new  church  will 
accommodate  GOO  persons  ;  while  attached  to  it  are 
a  Sunday  school  and  congregational  hwll  seated  for 
200,  a  veslry,  and  a  session-house.  The  buildings 
are  Gothic.  At  the  north  oa^t  corner  of  the  front 
elevation  is  a  spire  llOft.  in  height.  The  elevation 
to  Galloway-street  is  pierc-d  by  five  two*lit;ht  win- 
dows, and  a  side  door  in  ihfi  tower;  while  the  hist 
wall  has  two  double  light  pulp't  windows,  and  a 
circular  trefoil  opening,  intended  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  iiitrrlor  presetit-;  an  end  gallery, 
and  an  open  roof,  with  vami-hed  main  couples  and 
tie  rods  res-ting  on  store  corbels.  The  total  coH  of 
the  church,  hall,  and  other  premises  is  estimated  at 
^3,000. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Diocesan  Association,  held  on  Friday,  it  was  stated 
that  while  th*'  funds  were  pradually  rising  the 
requests  for  aid  in  church  restoration  or  erection 
were  increasing  at  a  faster  rate.  During  the  past 
three  years  ,£3, 161  had  been  voted  for  restoration 
in  the  diocese,  while  the  actual  cost  of  the  works 
caihed  out  was  no  less  than  <£52,679. 


The  memorial  stone  of  new  Congregational  Sunday 
schools  has  been  laid  at  Castleford.  The  schools  wdl 
accommodate^  400  sL-holars,  and  are  bein^  built  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Castleford. 

A  ne^v  pier,  erected  by  the  tru'^tees  of  Sir  James 
CoIqul.O'in,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gareloch,  at  Bo!er- 
nick,  U'ar  Shandon,  N.B.,  was  opened  at  Saturday. 
The  new  structure  is  T-?haped,  and  is  150  yard-*  in 
l-^ngth.  It  has  been  constructed  of  pitch  pine,  from 
the  plins  and  specifications  of  Mr.  Copeland,  C.E., 
of  Glasgow,  at  a  cost  of  ^1,600.  A  waiting-room 
and  other  conveniences  are  provided. 

Fourteen  tenders  have  been  received  by  the  local 
board  of  Whitford  for  the  draining  of  the  town.  No 
deci-ion  has  been  arrived  at  at  present. 

Mr.  Street,  E.A.,  has  nearly  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  near  War^-ham.  being  built  at  a 
co'-t  of  ogSOOOO  by  the  present  Lord  Eldon,  as  a 
family  memorial. 

An  inquest  has  be^n  opened  at  Melton  on  the 
body  of  James  Edward  Caraphell,  aged  3t),  a  retired 
builder  and  timber  merchant,  who  was  found  in  a 
wood  shot  through  the  head,  and  with  emptind 
pock-  ta.  Near  the  body  was  a  discharged  Colt's 
revolver  belonging  to  deceased. 

A  scheme  for  the  purification  of  the  River  Clyde 
is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  the  local  authorities  of  Glasgow. 
Messr-J.  Bateman  and  Hill  are  the  engineers, 
as!?i»tcd  by  Mr.  Carrick,  master  of  works  for  Glas- 
gow. 

A  Sunday  schoolroom  for  360  children  is  being 
built  on  the  south  side  of  St.  George's  Church,  Oven- 
don,  near  Halifax.  Messrs.  Michael  Firth  and  Son, 
o'  Queensbury,  have  taken  the  contract  for  masonry, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gaines,  of  Halifax,  that  for  joinery. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  in  Eva-terrace,  Ferryside, 
near  Carraai  then,  was  opened  on  Sunday  werk.  It 
is  Byzantine  Gothic  in  style,  measures  37ft.  by 
■iOft.,  and  is  seated  for  350  p-^rsons.  The  architect 
i^  Mr  George  Morgan,  of  King-sti*eet,  Carmarthpn, 
the  joint  contractors  being  Messrs.  Mathias, 
Jenkins,  and  Edwards,  of  Ferryside.  The  cost  has 
been  about  .£1,500. 

Christ  Church,  Cork  City,  was  re-opened  on  Sun- 
day, after  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  in  which  is  a 
new  organ,  constru''ted  at  a  cost  of  dSUOO.  The 
strnrtural  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
M*Mnllen,  contractor,  under  the  de&igns  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hill,  architect,  of  Corfc. 

The  Croydon  S^diool  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Smith  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  in  the  Mitcbam-road. 

At  the  Oldham  Corporation  Gasworks  a  lofty 
chimney  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  has  now 
reached  a  height  of  200ft.  On  Tuesday  morning 
two  men,  nam^d  Livesey,  a  bricklayer,  and  Ci>nnor, 
his  labourer,  were  being  wound  up  ta  the  top  to 
their  work,  when  the  rope  snapped  just  before  they 
reached  the  top,  and  both  men  feil  and  were 
instantly  killed. 

Rendham  Congregational  Chapel,  East  Suffolk, 
was  re-opcned  last  week,  after  restorations  carritd 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs  Smyth  and  Sons,  of 
Aldebiirgh.  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  Peaseiihall,  were  the 
builders. 

The  directors  of  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
and  of  the  United  Land  Company,  Limited,  have 
appointed  Mr.  Charles  Belton,  who  has  been  ac- 
countant to  the  Conservative  Land  Society  for  25 
years,  and  to  the  United  Land  Company  ever  since 
its  foundation,  to  be  secretary  to  both  the  society 
and  company,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Aahdown. 


At  their  last  meeting  the  School  Board  of  Gnisbro', 
Yorkshire,  instructed  their  architect,  Mr.  J.  Mitchel 
Bottomley,  of  1,  Zetland-road,  Middle^bro'-on-Tees, 
to  obtain  tenders  for  the  ere'^tion  of  tho  Northgate 
Schools,  providing  accommodation  for  800  children, 
with  dwellings  for  the  teachers.  Th«  Providence 
Schools,  which  are  of  the  same  size,  were  reported 
by  the  architect  to  he  progres.-ing  favourably. 

A  new  cathedral  church  is  to  be  built  at  Oban, 
N.B  ,  from  the  designs  of  Mes-^rs.  Pugin,  Ashlin, 
and  Pngin,  architects,  of  Westminster. 

On  Wednesday  next,  at  6  p.m.  the  Sketching  Club 
at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  this  session,  and  the  whole  of  the 
sketches  made  durin?  the  past  session  will  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  following  fortnight  at  the  museam, 
18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  residence  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Williams,  contractor,  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  Bronwylfa, 
u'^ar  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  poet,  in  which  she  lived  and  wrote. 
The  work  having  been  comph'ted  the  workpeople 
were  entertained  at  dinner  on  Wednesday  week. 

Christ  Church,  Accrington,  was  reopened  on 
Saturday  after  having  been  decorated  internally 
with  colour,  the  erection  of  a  new  organ,  and  the 
fixing  of  new  churchyard  gates ;  the  total  outlay 
being  about  ^£1,000.  The  painting  and  decoration 
of  the  church  have  b^en  executed  by  Mr.  Forster,  of 
Blackburn.  The  chat  eel  ceiling  is  divided  into 
panels,  each  painti;d  a  dep  sky-blue,  and  bespangled 
with  stars  of  various  magnitudes,  eo  arranged  as 
as  to  represent  the  principal  coustellations. 

The  parish  church  of  Yarlington,  near  Wincan- 
ton,  Somerset,  has  bsen  ropen  d  after  rpstoration 
and  enlargement  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reeves,  of 
London.  An  entrance  porch  and  vestry  have  been 
added,  as  well  as  a  north  aiwle.  The  chancel  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  a  pulpit  of  stone, 
choir  stalls,  and  lectern  of  oak  and  s^at^  of  pitch 
pine  have  been  added  to  the  church  furniture. 
Messrs.  Farthing  and  Avery  were  the  builders  ;  the 
cost  has  been  about  d63,000.  In  the  cont-se  of  the 
reopening  proccedino:s  the  foreman  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Avery,  was  presented  with  a  gold  chain  and 
purse  of  severeigns. 

The  rural  sanitary  authority  of  Dorking  deter- 
mined last  week  to  erect  an  infectious  diseases  hos- 
pital, at  a  cost  of  .£7o0.  The  site  will  probably  be  at 
Blackbrook,  near  Holmwood. 

Anent  the  recent  fall  of  business  premises  over  the 
river  Brun,  in  Burnley,  the  Corporation  of  that  town 
have  been  urged  by  the  county  newspapers  and 
townsfolk  to  insist  on  a  uu'form  thickness  for 
int-^rnal  walls,  wiih  the  double  obj' ct  of  securing 
stability  for  the  building'*  a-id  privacy  for  tenants. 
It  is  ai-serted  that  nine  tenths  of  the  dwellings  in 
Burnley  have  not  a  greater  thickness  of  internal 
walls  than  one  biick. 

The  officers  of  the  60th  Royal  Rifles  have  pre- 
sented a  massive  brass  lectern  to  Winch-ster  Cathe- 
dral as  a  memorial  of  the  late  L'eut.  Col.  Charles 
Williamson.  The  lectern,  which  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Pr-ard.  of  London,  has 
upon  the  sides  the  badge  of  the  retjiment,  and  carved 
upon  the  book-led^e  is  the  inscription.  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  late  surveyor  to  the  Den- 
holrae  Local  Board,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  a 
similar  post  by  the  Thorutou  Local  Board  last  week. 
The  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  considered  on 
Friday  six  tenders  for  the  appointment  of  valuer  for 
the  union,  and  accepted  that  of  Mr.  C.  F.  L.  Hors- 
fall,  architect,  of  Halifax. 
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BRITISH  WATERING  PLACES. 
A  PAPER  of  considerable  interest  to 
-"-  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our 
seaside  resorts  at  heart,  wns  read  the  other 
day  by  Dr.  Deville,  of  Harroj^ate,  before 
the  Yorkshire  Association  of  Meilical  Officers 
of  Health  at  that  town.  The  object  of  the 
author  was  to  show  the  defects  of  British 
watering  places,  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  their  amendment.  Many  of  the  ideas, 
indeed.  Dr.  Deville's  address  contained  have 
been  discussed  before  in  our  own  pages,  and 
must  have  occurred  to  many  persons  who 
yearly  frequent  our  watering  places.  Those 
who  happen  to  be  acijuainted  with  such 
places  on  the  Continent  must  have  especially 
observed  that  in  many  respects  of  hygienic 
value  we  are  badly  oil'  at  home  when  com- 
pared with  similar  resorts  abroad.  In  the 
removal  o£  animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
daily— in  the  sweeping  and  watering  of 
public  streets  and  promenades — and  in 
the  funiisbing  with  trees  of  open 
squares  and  spaces,  our  Continental  neijjh- 
bours  are  certainly  in  advance  of,  <and 
more  systematic,  than  ourselves.  Though 
we  have  administrative  machinery  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  it  does  not  work 
effectively  nor  easily;  there  are  constant 
hitches,  as  we  have  discovered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
application  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act.  Our  watering  places  have, 
as  a  rule,  not  been  found  to  be  health 
resorts,  and  the  Registrar- General's  quar- 
terly reports  have  not  shown  them  to  stand 
exceptionally  high  for  salubrity.  Thus  the 
mortality  was  above  the  average  in  some 
places  last  year,  as  at  Whitby,  Southport- 
on-the-Sea,  and  Harrogate :  while  we 
may  mention  other  watering  places,  such 
as  Bournemouth,  Plymouth,  Penzance, 
Folkestone,  Harwich,  and  many  in  Wales, 
where  zymotic  diseases  lurk  at  certain 
seasons.  Should  this  state  of  things 
continue  ?  Why  should  our  watering 
places  not  have  a  reputation  for  healthful- 
ness  at  least  equal  to  that  which  densely 
populated  inland  towns,  or  Continental  spas 
sometimes  enjoy  ?  These  questions  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  answered  by 
Dr.  IJeville.  He  points  first  to  the  better 
sanitary  regulations  of  Continental  health 
resorts.  A  medical  officer  has  the  control 
of  the  drinking  water  and  bathing  estab- 
lishments, the  supervision  over  all  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels,  the  dietary  provided  at 
public  tables,  the  reception  of  invalids,  &c. 
He  is  appointed  by  some  central  authority, 
and  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  any  local 
power,  or  at  the  mercy  of  mischievous 
interference.  AU  schemes  are  submitted 
to  the  central  board,  which  is  composed  of 
men  competent  to  judge  and  estimate  the 
opinions  of  their  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  most  English  watering  places 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  is  not  regularly 
removed  at  short  intervals ;  the  street 
sweepings  and  garbage  are  left  for  days  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere;  street  gullies  are 
not  cleansed  often  enough,  and  disgusting 
odours  contaminate  the  fresh  sea-air  of 
many  resoi-ts.  The  bad  ventilation  of  the 
tidal-locked  sewers  is  another  cause  of  epi- 
demics, and,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  one  almost  totally  neglected  in  our 
watering  places.  Ramsgate,  Margate, 
Brighton  have  suffered  much  from  the  lack 
of  proper  sewerage,  though  in  the  latter 
town  at  least  we  have  now  a  fairly  perfect 
system  at  work.  Bournemouth,  Bridlington, 
Torquay,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Soutliamp- 
ton,  and  some  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  resorts 
are  still  imperfectly  provided  with  a  system 


for  ventilating  the  sewers.  In  some  of  these 
places,  it  is  true,  remedial  measures  have 
been  taken,  and  sanitary  regulations  are 
beginning  to  be  carried  out  wich  less  diffi- 
culty; but  still  we  observe  a  total  absence 
of  regulation  and  control  in  the  equally 
essential  matters  of  lodging-house  inspec- 
tion, the  proper  conservation  of  biiths  and 
mineral  waters,  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hotels.  At  some  of  our  best 
watering  places  the  lodging-houses  are 
miserably  defective  in  sanitary  necessaries  ; 
perhaps  two  or  three  old  dwelling-houses 
have  been  turned  into  a  boarding-house  by 
making  a  few  openings  in  the  party  walls, 
and  by  the  extension  of  premises  in  the 
roar ;  the  old  water-closets,  bad  in  construc- 
tion and  ventilation,  are  probably  closed  in 
on  all  sides ;  or,  lighted  by  cramped  areas, 
in  some  cases  they  actually  ventilate  into 
passages  or  rooms  ;  the  kitchen  and  offices 
are  unhealthy  and  low,  the  storage-room 
for  food  dark  and  damp;  and  the  whole 
interior  is  poisoned  by  pestilential  emana- 
tions from  imperfect  drains  and  sinks. 
Hotels  are  planned  and  constnicted  under 
no  sanitary  control,  and  some  of  the  most 
costly  and  ornamental  of  these  buildings 
are  little  better  than  fever  dens.  Another 
striking  instance  of  the  want  of  care  for 
health  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Deville,  though 
many  visitors  to  sea-side  resorts  must  have 
noticed  it.  '•  He  had  known  in  a  watering 
place  some  of  the  inhabitants  unable,  either 
for  love  or  money,  to  get  their  ash-pits  and 
midden  heaps  cleaned  out  for  months 
together,  and  the  putrescent  mass  was 
allowed  to  seethe,  rot,  and  stink  at  their 
back  doors,  whilst  the  local  board  insisted, 
in  the  case  of  new  houses,  that  these  places 
should  be  twice  the  size  of  the  existing 
ones."  Then,  in  some  of  our  sea- side  towns, 
the  pollution  of  drinking  water  is  notorious 
— the  waste-pipes  of  cisterns  are  brought 
into  connection  with  the  air-boimd  drains ; 
only  one  cistern  is  provided  for  both  dietary 
and  flushing  purposes,  while  wells  are 
polluted  from  a  variety  of  sources.  One  of 
the  greatest  deficiencies  of  the  English 
watering  place  was.  Dr.  Deville  remarked, 
the  absence  of  any  fever  hospitals  or  maisons 
cle  sante.  "  In  most  towns  of  importance  on 
the  Continent  houses  were  maintained  by 
the  municipal  authority,  or  by  medical  men, 
for  the  reception  of  invalids,  and  for  the 
treatment  of  their  various  maladies.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  a  watering  place,  where 
persons  were  occasionally  taken  suddenly  ill. 
On  fever  or  other  disease  manifesting  itself, 
the  suifering  persons  could  be  at  once 
isolated  and  well  nursed  in  special  public  or 
private  institutions."  In  speaking  of  the 
possibility  of  providing  remedies  for  these 
defects,  Dr.  De\'ille  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  inspection  of  all  lodging-houses — a 
suggestion  before  discussed  in  our  columns, 
and  now  accepted  as  a  fundamental  require- 
ment to  be  insisted  on  in  all  future  legis- 
lation— and  upon  the  absolute  importance 
of  giving  the  medical  officer  all  the  power 
possible  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Deialle 
won  a  victory  about  a  year  ago  over  the 
Harrogate  Commissioners,  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  of  their  officer  in  relation  to  this 
very  matter  of  inspection,  and  we  are  quite 
disposed  to  admit  that  medical  officers 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice, 
prejudice,  or  ignorance  of  local  authorities. 
To  meet  the  evil  from  the  importation  of 
infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Deville  recommends 
the  provision  of  a  house  isolated,  with  di: 
infecting  chambers ;  he  also  suggests  hotels 
for  invalids,  where  the  dietary  should  be 
strictly  regulated  by  the  medical  directors, 
and  where  the  administration  is  carried  out 
more  in  consonance  with  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental hotel,  which  is  literally  a  boarding- 
house  without  drink.  Hydropathic  estalo 
lishments  he  regarded  as  a  result  of  the 


present  hotel  system,  which  encouraged  the 
consumption  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  those 
who  imbibed  them,  and  which  adopted  a 
tariff  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
equal  accommodation  in  similar  places 
abroad. 

While  fully  agreeing  with  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Deville,  and  be- 
lieving that  some  central  authority  is 
required  to  watch  over  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  local  bodies,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  the  amelioration  of  the  present 
objectionable  conditions  of  many  of  our 
health  resorts  as  impossible  except  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  an  irresponsible 
Government  Department. 
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SUNDAY  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 
SMALL  beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  Sunday  Society  in  the  gallery  at 
o3.  New  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.  The 
success  attending  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  induced  the 
society  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  loan  col- 
lections, and  the  interesting  drawings  in 
water  colour,  illustrative  of  Swiss  life  and 
scenery,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Tliomas,  to  be 
opened  for  view  on  the  first  three  Sunday 
afternoons  of  the  present  month,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  scrupulous  upholder 
of  the  "  day  of  rest "  as  belonging  to  the 
legitimate  objects  which  the  society  is 
seeking  to  promote.  Sundiiy  reform,  as  all 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  long  been 
regarded  by  the  over-righteous  as  the  battle 
cry  of  secularists.  One  by  one,  however, 
the  arguments  used  for  the  closing  of 
public  institutions — such  as  museums,  pic- 
ture galleries,  and  gardens — on  Sundays 
have  given  way  before  the  common  sense 
and  enlightened  views  of  those  classes  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  and  in 
1875  the  Government  favoured  the  move- 
ment by  adopting  a  resolution  that  it  is 
exjiedient  that  places  of  rational  recreation 
and  instruction  should  be  opened  to  the 
public  after  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  p.m. 
The  objects  of  the  Sundiiy  Society  are 
simply  to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens,  and  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  community  the 
advantages  now  enjoyed  only  by  a  small 
section  of  it.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
society's  third  annual  report  to  see  that,  in 
spite  of  impediments,  the  efforts  made  to 
remove  obstacles  raised  by  bigotry  and 
prejudice  are  gradually  enlisting  support 
from  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  present  century — a 
fact  that  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers will  show.  The  present  report  records 
the  additional  names  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Earl  Rosebery,  Hon.  L.  C.  Dundas, 
Professor  Fawcett,  Sir  Hareourt  .lohnstone, 
Fred  Leighton,  R.A.,  L.  Alma  Tadema, 
A.R.A.,  S.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  Rudolf 
Lehmauu,  who  have  joined  the  society. 
Legislative  action  only  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  society's  efforts  and  to  cany 
out  a  reform  which  must  commend  itself  to 
all  who  wish  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the 
working  and  restricted  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  secure  a  more  intelligent 
observance  of  Sunday. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  free  during 
the  present  month  by  tickets,  which  will  be 
issued  to  those  applying  by  letter  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  19, 
Charing-cross. 

Let  us  briefly  note  a  few  of  the  pictures, 
which  are  all  original  sketches  made  in 
Switzerland.  Perhaps  the  "  Leaves  from  a 
Note  Book,"  of  which  there  are  several,  will 
interest  many  by  portraying  the  simplest 
elements  of  Swiss  life.  Studies  of  figures, 
fountains,  scenery,  customs,  and  odd  bits, 
fill  up  these  frames.  "  Waiting  for  the 
Priest  "  (2)  is  an  interesting  example  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  powers  as  an  artist.  Here  is  a 
young  girl,  with  an  air  of  expectancy  in  her 
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face,  sitting;  in  a  porch,  dressed  up  for  a 
proceeBion  —  the  feature  of  most  inter- 
est being  the  headdress,  made  of  beads, 
flowers,  and  tinsel.  A  "  Peep  through 
the  Clouds  "  (9)  is  a  thrilling  sketch, 
showing  a  locomotive  pushing  up  a 
carriage  through  a  cloud — a  no  uncommon 
sight  to  passengers  who  have  travelled 
by  the  Bighi  Railway.  "  In  the  Ferry- 
boat, Lake  Thun,"  is  a  sunny  sketch  — 
a  boat  rowed  by  women,  screened  by  a  can- 
vas awning  from  a  powerful  sun,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Switzerland.  Sunsets  from  the 
Righi  and  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  clever 
studies  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  sunlight 
upon  the  Aljiine  atmosphere.  We  particu- 
larly notice  some  charming  pieces  of  atmo- 
spheric effects,  such  as  a  rainy  day.  Lake 
Lucerne,  "  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sun  "  (291, 
"  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sun  on  Mont  Blanc" 
(30),  "  Eff.  ct  of  Falling  Rain"  (36), "  Clouds 
and  Snow  Peaks"  (31),  "Sunrise  on  the 
Righi "  (40) — a  small  but  striking  piece.  The 
artist  says,  "a  quarter  an  hour  before  the 
sun  rises  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  "  boots  " 
goes  all  along  the  corridors  of  the  different 
hotels,  and  blows  a  fearful  blast  on  a  cow- 
horn.  Everybody  tumbles  up,  and  as  there 
is  a  notice  over  each  bed  that  the  bed- 
clothes must  not  be  taken,  we  may  imagine 
the  extraordinary  costumes  in  which  people 
turn  out  to  see  the  great  show — "  the  rising 
sun."  "  From  the  Righi "  is  another  attempt 
to  give  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  effect  of  height  is  exceedingly 
difficTilt  to  depict  in  water  colour,  though 
the  artist  has  done  his  best  to  give  us  here  an 
idea  of  the  prodigious  depth  of  Lake  Zug, 
which  lies  5,000ft.  beneath,  of  the  fleecy 
clouds  creeping  along,  throwing  long  purple 
shadows  across  the  valley,  and  the  varied 
tints  of  the  mountains.  The  setting  sun 
from  the  Mun-en  is  another  favourite  theme 
of  the  artist,  and  in  No.  07  Mr.  Thomas 
gives  a  "  faint  notion  "  of  the  glory  of  the 
setting  luminary  on  the  "  Eagle,"  the 
"  Monk,"  and  the  Jungfrau — the  grandest 
mountains  of  the  group.  "  Morning  and 
Night  from  the  Matterhom  "  (63  and  64)  is 
another  striking  sketch  of  this  precipitous 
mountain.  The  morning  view  shows  the 
steep  escarpment  of  the  rock,  of  a  beauti- 
ful rosy  hue,  while  the  night  changes  the 
colour  to  a  deep  inky  tint.  "  Sketch  from 
the  Riffelberg  "  (59)  is  taken  from  a  point 
above  8,000ft.  in  height.  Patches  of  snow 
are  varied  by  bright  wild  flowers,  and  close 
to  this  glacier-clad  alp,  says  the  artist,  is  a 
large  liotel  with  every  comfort,  making  up 
100  beds,  with  electric  bells  in  every  room, 
a  telegraph  wire  to  Zermott,  3,000ft.  below, 
and  also  a  small  church.  Mr.  Thomas  gives 
the  visitor  an  idea  of  a  "  Snow-storm  "  (76) 
in  the  Alpine  peaks,  and  in  No.  102,  a 
"  Glacier  in  Mont  Blanc "  (78),  "  First 
Glimpse  of  the  Sun "  (30),  the  "  Lower 
Glacier,  Gundelwald,"  the  "  Matterhorn," 
an  "  Alpine  Forest "  (88),  with  its  group  of 
pines.  '•  Cedar  Pines  "  (94)  is  a  charmingly- 
rendered  sketch,  showing  a  pathway  through 
a  forest  of  pines,  their  stems  toned  with 
red,  and  the  crimson  Alpen  rose-blossom  on 
the  grey  i-ocks,  with  a  dazzling  white  snow 
mountain  behind.  We  may  note  also,  of 
architectural  interest,  a  "  Covered  Bi-idge  " 
(15),  the  "Cathedral,  Basle"  (57),  "En- 
trance to  Lucerne  Cathedral "  (62),  the 
"  Castle  of  Chillon  "  (74),  immortalised  by 
Byron,  a  "  Roofed  Bridge  "  (95),  an  inte- 
resting sketch  of  the  covered  wooden-con- 
structed bridges  so  common ;  the  "  Old 
Swiss  Town  of  Unterseen  (91),  a  "Monk's 
Garden"  (100),  the  "  Old  Religious  Houses, 
Interlaken  "  (109) ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  excels 
rather  in  the  landscape,  and  in  giving  the 
varied  effects  and  iridescent  hues  of  a 
clear  atmosphere,  only  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  travelled  in  Switzerland. 

We  recommend  those  who  can  spare  an 
hour  or  two,  or  who  do  not  know  how 
to   spend  raitonally  the  leisure  hours  of 


Sunday  afternoon,  to  visit  the  Sunday 
Society's  art  gallery  of  water-colour  sketches 
of  Swiss  scenery,  and  we  are  sure  they  will 
come  away  interested  and  better  informed 
about  a  region  which  only  the  wealtliy 
London  merchant  or  professional  man  can 
visit.  Tlie  Sunday  Society  endeavours  to 
place  before  the  intelligent  artisan  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  art  and  science 
accessible  now  only  to  those  who  can  visit 
museums  and  galleries  every  day,  and  who 
can  pui'chasc  the  privileges  all  should 
endeavour  to  possess. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SOME  KINDS 
OF  TIMBER.— III. 
'T'HE  transition  from  oak  to  fir  in  English 
-*-  cai-pentry  was  of  a  two-fold  nature,  in- 
voh-ing  both  the  substitution  of  one  wood 
for  another,  and  the  displacement  of  a  native 
by  a  foreign  production.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  one  became  scarce,  costly, 
and  inconvenient,  the  other  would  take 
its  place,  but  there  was  an  impediment  to 
so  simple  a  mutation  where  carriage  by  sea 
intervened.  Heni-y  III.  had  agreements 
with  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  some  deal 
boards  were  imported  at  the  time.  This 
shows  the  commodities  to  have  been  already 
in  repute,  but  piracy  was  too  common  to 
allow  of  settled  intercourse.  England,  too, 
so  far  from  feeling  a  deficiency,  was  rather 
an  exporter  of  timber  for  generations 
afterwards.  The  Hanseatic  League,  formed 
to  resist  buccaneers,  became  a  powerful 
confederacy.  Edward  IV.  renewed  their 
privileges  here  in  1474,  and  in  return  0I5- 
tained  freedom  for  the  English  to  trade  in 
the  Baltic,  especially  in  the  port  of  Dantzic, 
and  in  Prussia.  "  Cofyns  of  fyree  "  ai-e 
mentioned  for  the  carriage  of  this  king's 
books  to  Eltham  in  1480 ;  but  whether 
home  grown,  or  a  consequence  of  the 
treaty,  does  not  appear.  Some  limitations 
were  imposed  by  Henry  VII.,  and  further 
by  his  son.  Bringing  in  timber,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  ground  of  accusation 
in  1517,  though  it  also  indicates  an  opening 
market.  The  disastrous  expedition  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
Archangel  in  1554  ;  and  the  chartering  of 
the  still  existent  Russia  Company,  two 
years  later,  by  Philip  and  Mary.  No  other 
Muscovite  port  appears  to  have  been  open 
until  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1703. 
The  progress  of  the  English  marine  was 
such  that  Elizabeth  abolished  the  monopoly 
of  the  Hanse  merchants  in  1597 ;  but  Hol- 
land stood  at  the  head  of  commerce  and 
navigation  for  a  century  later.  Though 
apparently  contraband  at  the  time — and 
Harrison  had  a  few  years  previously  de- 
plored the  disuse  of  commoner  woods, 
saying,  "  the  wals  of  our  houses  on  the 
inner  sides  be  hanged  with  tapestry,  arras- 
work,  or  painted  cloth ;  or  els  seeled  with 
oke  of  our  own,  or  wainscot  brought  hither 
out  of  the  east  countries  " — the  fitness  of 
fir  was  set  forth  in  1586 ;  and  before  the 
century  had  closed  deal  panels  were  intro- 
duced in  the  wainscoting  of  Boughton 
Malherbe,  near  Ashford,  Kent — a  place  re- 
membei'ed  also  for  its  decorative  paint 
and  arabesques.  The  necessity  for  a  supply 
of  fir  must  have  been  especially  felt  when 
cottages  and  homesteads  were  rising 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  increase  of 
the  metropolis  was,  from  its  rapidity, 
termed  an  inundation.  But  instead  of  sup- 
l^lying  the  want  by  the  free  introduction  of 
sea-borne  material  the  legislation  of  the 
time  aimed  at  the  repression  of  building, 
and  forbade  the  division  of  large  houses 
into  more  numerous  and  convenient  tene- 
ments. 

Part  of  the  paling  at  Richmond  Palace 
(where  Elizabeth  died  March  24,  1603),  was 
of  deal ;  and  at  Wimbledon  House,  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  1588,  was  a  paling  of 
deal  boards.     Some  interesting  particulars 


of  this  sumptuous  manor-house  are  printed 
Ijy  Mr.  T.  H.  Clarke  from  a  survey  in  1649. 
A  gallery  on  the  ground  floor  was  "  seeled 
overhead,  pillored  and  arched  with  gray 
marble,  waynscotted  round  -with  oake 
waynscott,  varnished  with  greene,  and 
spotted  with  starrs  of  gould ;  and  benched 
all  along  the  sides  and  angles  thereof." 
The  chapel  is  described,  and  "  the  lower 
parlour  was  waynscotted  with  oake,  adorned 
with  staiTS  and  cross  patecs  of  gould." 
On  the  first  floor  was  the  great  gallery, 
109ft.  Sin.  by  21ft.  lin.,  "  floored  with  cedar 
boards,  bordered  with  fretwork,  and  wayns- 
cotted round,  13ft.  6in.  high."  The 
summer  chamber,  45ft.  by  20ft.,  was  also 
floored  with  cedar.  The  substantial  nature 
of  this  edifice  (combined  with  contemporary 
events)  makes  it  probable  that  the  deal 
floors  were  original,  as  well  as  the  par- 
quetry borders,  an  Italian  invention  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been 
first  seen  here  at  Somerset  House.  By 
1638  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Norway  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  supply  of  deal.  But 
the  sagacious  Raleigh  had  represented  to 
James  I.  the  advantages  of  commerce,  as 
seen  in  the  example  of  Holland — a  country 
with  no  natui'al  produce  to  export,  nor  a 
piece  of  timber  fit  for  shipbuilding,  but 
receiving  its  deals  out  of  Norway,  and  its 
masts  both  from  that  country  and  Mus- 
covy. The  same  idea  possibly  induced 
Evelyn,  later  on,  to  say,  "  I  will  not  com- 
plain what  an  incredible  mass  of  ready- 
money  is  yearly  exported  into  the  northern 
countries  for  this  sole  commodity."  The 
supply  during  the  Commonwealth  had  not 
been  so  plentiful  as  to  remove  the  character 
of  rarity  from  deal  boards,  and  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
on  his  return  in  1654,  brought  a  cargo  over 
for  use  in  the  floors  and  wainscots  of  his 
mansion  at  Fawley  Court.  Cromwell,  at 
home,  and  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  had  pon- 
dered over  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Restoration,  prohibited  the  Dutch 
trade  in  boards  and  timber.  The  first 
navigation  law  of  sterling  importance  was 
now  issued,  and  the  direct  communication 
with  timber-growing  and  other  States  made 
a  national  pui-pose.  But  it  was  not  till 
1701  that  a  nautical  census  was  taken, 
when  it  appeared  that  3,281  vessels,  carry- 
ing 261,222  tons,  27,196  men,  and  5,660 
guns,  constituted  the  commercial  navy  of 
all  ports  of  England  and  Wales.  Thence- 
forward, allowing  for  the  occasional  sway 
of  political,  colonial,  and  fiscal  considera- 
tions, all  has  been  progressive  to  the 
stupendous  proportions  of  the  present  con- 
currently with  the  increasing  scope  for 
foreign  fir,  attention  appears  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  planting  of  exotic  sorts. 
The  timber  of  the  spruce  (Abies  excelsa), 
yielding  white  deal,  has  for  time  unknown 
been  obtained  from  Norway  in  small  entire 
trunks  suitable  for  scaffold-poles  and  other 
uses.  It  is  mentioned  in  Turner's  "  Names 
of  Herbes,"  1548,  and  has  since  been  culti- 
vated here.  It  is  less  resinous  than  Pinus 
.«2jlvestris,  but  more  lofty.  An  example  in 
Studley  Park,  near  Ripon,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Eugene  Aram  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  measured  132ft.  in 
height,  and  was  between  6ft.  and  7ft. 
diameter.  The  Stone  Pine,  a  native  of 
Greece,  wh,ere  its  height  is  50ft.  to  60ft., 
and  the  large  trunk  is  free  from  branches 
below  the  spreading  parasol-like  head  so 
frequently  seen  in  Turner's  "  Pictures  of 
Italy,"  was  introduced  in  1548,  but  the 
British  climate  is  unsuitable,  and  the  tree 
degenerates  into  a  mere  bush  rarely  higher 
than  15ft. 

The  Silver  Fir  of  Siberia  and  Germany, 
introduced  in  1603,  is  considered  by 
Loudon  the  noblest  of  its  genus  and  the 
only  species  worth  growing  in  England  for 
timber.    Two  planted  in  the  year  of  intro- 
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duction  at  Hai-efield  Park,  Middlesex,  were 
"goodly  masts"  in  lt»7').  One  was  81ft. 
high  to  the  upper  bourjh,  thou-,'!!  the 
growth  was  impeded  by  a  forked  top.  It 
was  13ft.  round  at  the  base.  In  the  middle 
it  was  17iu.  squai'e,  and  at  a  height  of  73ft. 
it  was  (lin.  square.  This  ti'ee  contained 
14(Jft.  of  timber,  and  the  other  would  pro- 
bably have  surpassed  it  but  for  accidental 
iujm-y  by  fire. 

Selby  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  larch, 
a  native  of  the  Italian  Alps,  deriving  its 
name  from  "  lar,"  the  Celtic  for  fat.  It 
produces  resin  plentifully,  and  resembles 
the  fir  in  cones  and  leaves,  but  is  deciduous. 
It  is  referred  to  in  Parkinson's  "  Para- 
disus,"  l''''-.>.  and  has  been  in  Scotland 
since  1727.  when  some  plants  were  found  in 
a  consignment  of  orange  trees  from  Italy. 
After  sickening  in  tiie  stoves,  they  were 
turned  into  the  open  garden,  and  mani- 
fested sucli  natural  vigour  as  to  induce  ex- 
tensive operations.  The  author  regai-ds  as 
fortunate  an  incident  '  which  has  given  to 
the  nation  a  species  of  timber,  scarcely  if 
at  all  inferior  to  the  oak,  even  for  naval 
architecture ;  and  superior  to  any  other 
wood  we  possess  for  all  purposes  where 
strength  and  durability,  under  the  most 
trying  eiix-umstances,  are  required."  It 
had  the  prospect  of  extensive  use  in  Scot- 
land and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  be  used  in  ship-building 
on  the  Tay  in  1809.  The  more  recent  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Laslett,  however,  is  that  it 
■warps  and  twists  too  much  to  be  easily 
kept  watertight.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
Las  a  close  resemblance  to  the  larch,  but  is 
evergreen.  It  was  introduced  before  1683, 
and  has,  tlierefore,  had  time  to  assert  itself 
as  a  magnificent  and  grandly  picturesque 
object,  but  producing  wood  of  inferior 
quality  and  durability.  Thomson,  the  poet, 
had  a  dwarf  example  in  his  grounds  at 
Richmond,  affording  no  image  of  the 
"  lofty  pines"  referred  to  in  his  description 
of  the  "  Tivoli  of  London." 

These  instances  show  how  great  an  in- 
terest the  subject  of  planting  has  awakened. 
The  example  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  at 
Dunkeld,  has  been  imitated,  though  in  re- 
duced proportions  and  more  ornamental 
form,  by  other  enlightened  proprietors. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Forests 
are  also  in  action,  and  despite  occasional 
disappointments  there  must  eventually 
come  out  results  of  public  value.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  general  pretension  to  the 
patriarchal  endurance  of  other  trees  is 
simply  a  difficulty.  No  individual  fir  can 
be  point^ed  to  like  the  chesnut  of  Tort- 
worth,  or  the  yews  of  Skelldale,  as  the 
connecting  chain  of  many  ages.  But  Dr. 
Plot  mentions  one  in  Staffordshire,  l-50ft. 
high,  "  which  some  think  of  spontaneous 
growth,  besides  several  more  so  irregularly 
standing  as  shows  them  to  be  natives." 
Evidences,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  con^^nc- 
ing  of  continuous  existence  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  w);ere  the  order  once  flourished 
it  will  thrive  a^ain.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
contemplated  that  this  country,  with  a  vast 
demand  and  limited  area  of  production,  will 
ever  be  independent  of  Russian  and  other 
boundless  forests  of  the  Continent.  Yet  a 
change  in  English  dendrology  is,  undoubt- 
edly, on  foot,  and  in  proportionto  the  judg- 
ment exercised  in  its  direction  will  be  the 
benefit  of  the  transition.  The  habitat  of 
the  fir  is  wide,  and  its  sustenance  condi- 
tional; but  as  the  oak  of  Britain  has  been 
nowhere  surpassed,  it  must  be  the  planter's 
care  to  find  conifers  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  our  wastes  are  suitable.  Nor 
should  the  task  be  difficult,  seeing  that 
pines  flourish  all  over  northern  Europe, 
and  produce  the  best  and  hardest  wood  by 
slow  growth  in  cold,  exposed  situations. 
Indeed,  the  name  "  Pinus "  is  sometimes 
held  to  indicate  the  prefei-ence  of  the  tree 
for  hills  and  rocks,  and  to  be  cognate  with 


the  Celtic  jH/n,  which  survives  in  the  names 
of  British  towns,  as  Pen-ryn,  Pen-maen, 
&.C.  No  elevation  under  1,000ft.  from  the 
sea  level  would  be  too  great  for  the  species. 
As  openings  occur  the  planter  will  do  well 
to  remember  how  Mason,  in  Tlie  Garden, 
answered  the  demand — 

**  Is  there  still 
A  void  ?    Lf>,  Lebanon  lier  cedar  lends, 
Lo,  all  the  stately  procreny  of  ])ine3 
Oomo  with  their  iloatiug  foliage  richly  deck'd. 
To  fill  that  void !  " 

Thomas  Moreis. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  CITY  TEMPLE, 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

THE  interior  of  the  City  Temple  has  been 
recently  decorated  in  colour  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son,  of  Baker-street, 
and  the  edifice  was  re-opened  for  pulilic  worship 
last  Sunday.  The  building,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  in  the  Roman  style, 
certainly  lacked  the  aid  of  colour  on  some  of 
its  details  and  surfaces  ;  the  segmental  ceiling 
in  one  span,  divided  into  eight  panels,  seemed 
especially  to  want  the  aid  of  decorative  treat- 
ment, and  there  was  a  cold — almost  depressing 
— look  about  the  whole  interior,  with  its  large 
surfaces  of  plaster,  that  demanded  a  certain 
amount  of  celour  to  realise  the  effect  of  the 
architect's  work.  The  artists  employed — 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son — have  boldly  essayed 
a  gener.al  scheme  of  polychromatic  decoration 
that^calls  for  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Visit- 
ing the  edifice,  we  find  the  main  ceiling,  which 
is  divided  by  long,  narrow  panels,  has  a 
predominant  neutral  or  olive  ground,  re- 
lieved by  a  warm  cinnamon  and  blue  on  the 
margins,  the  enriched  details  being  brought  out 
in  tempered  red  and  gold.  The  effect  below, 
especially  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  is  harmo- 
nious ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  some  of 
the  rococo  enrichments  in  the  panels  have  been 
judiciously  subdued  rather  than  rendered  con- 
spicuous. The  cornice  has  been  treated  with  a 
gradation  of  colour,  the  projecting  members 
with  cinnamon  and  shades  of  the  same  hue,  the 
recessed  parts  being  of  a  colder  tint  as  blue 
between  the  trusses.  Below  the  cornice  of  the 
principal  ceiling  we  have  the  clerestory,  the 
spandrels  of  which  have  been  diapered  in  cin- 
namon and  green  hues,  and  the  only  fault  we  find 
is  the  rather  strong  and  glaring  colours  in  the 
semicircular  windows,  which  scarcely  appear  to 
be  subordinated  enough.  Coming  to  the  gal- 
leries we  find  that  those  very  intractable 
features  of  a  building  are  coloured  with  neutral 
tints  of  umber,  olive,  and  grey,  relieved  on  the 
fronts  with  blue  and  gold,  used  sparingly.  No 
garish  colours  nor  white  obtrude  ;  the  gallery 
ceilings  are  panelled  in  two  hues  of  neutral 
olive,  the  margins  and  flat  ornaments  being  in 
darker  tints.  We  observe  that  the  columns 
are  painted  of  a  deep  chocolate  or  Pompeian 
brown,  the  caps  are  gilded  in  the  foliage,  and 
the  bell,  or  background  of  capitals,  is  coloured 
of  dark  blue.  One  point  particularly  struck  us. 
The  upper  part  of  the  moulded  or  fluted  shafts  is 
enriched  by  gilding  some  of  the  flutings  of  this 
portion,  and  also  adorned  by  Vjands  of 
cinnamon  and  blue.  The  object  of  this  treat- 
ment is  probably  to  lighten  the  upper  portions 
of  the  shaft,  and  to  avoid  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  deep  colour  of  the  shaft  against  the 
gilded  capital — the  treatment,  though  open  to 
criticism,  has  at  least  an  artistic  reason  in  its 
favour.  Glancing  at  the  walls  we  find  the  pre- 
vailing tint — cinnamon  hue — has  been  adopted, 
the  stiles  of  the  panels  bein 
and  ornamented   with   a  g 


Hensman  was  the  artist  who  prepared  the 
cartoons.  In  the  lower  window  the  subject 
depicted  is  the  Sower — the  words,  "  Behold, 
there  wentoutasowerto  sow,"  being  introduced 
below.  The  figure  and  sunset  background 
have  a  very  rich  effect,  and  the  drawing  and 
general  design  of  the  borders  are  in  keeping. 
The  semicircular  head  of  the  window  has  the 
Royal  arms  and  those  of  the  States.  Along  the 
principal  frieze  below  the  clerestory  windows 
are  inscriVjed  the  names  John  Howe,  Charles 
Wesley,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Richard  Baxter, 
John  Bunyan,  and  Anne  Askew,  upon  a  back- 
ground of  tempered  bhie  or  verditer.  The 
polychromatic  effect  has  been  studied  by  refer, 
ence  to  gaslight,  and  the  effect  is  certainly 
more  harmonious  under  it.  The  artists  have 
avoided  the  extremes  of  ecclesiastical  and 
music-hall  effects,  and  have  preserved  on  the 
whole  a  subdued  and  pleasing  harmony  of 
tints  of  a  low  scale  of  colour.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  somewhat  difficult  task  placed  before 
them — polychrome  decoration  has  always  been 
an  experiment  in  England.  The  architectural 
detail  and  ornamentation  of  the  building  are 
of  a  doubtful  and  by  no  means  classically  pure 
type  ;  the  white  and  glaring  windows  certainly 
have  a  killing  effect ;  while  the  whole  of  the 
seats,  stained  and  varnished,  present  a  pre- 
dominant colour  that  somewhat  spoils  the 
effect.  With  these  elements  to  contend  against 
Messrs.  Phillips  have  produced  an  effect  that 
will  compare  at  least  favourably  with  other 
polychromatised  interiors  of  the  class  in  Lon- 
don, or  with  other  works  they  have  executed — 
such  as  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  Marylebone,  or 
Kennington  churches.  We  believe  the  cost  of 
the  decorations  has  been  something  over 
.£2,000. 


A 


pattern.  The  cross  beams  and  soifits  of  those 
carried  by  the  columns  are  gilded  and  painted 
in  a  delicate  vellum  tint  upon  a  ground  of 
umber,  the  effect  being  quiet  and  telling.  The 
pulpit,  given  by  the  Corporation,  has  been 
finished  in  white  and  gold,  inlaid  marble  panels 
adorning  the  sides ;  the  organ  has  been  orna- 
mented with  colouring,  though  we  cannot 
say  in  the  best  taste — on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
injures  other  portions.  We  notice  also  that  the 
windows  are  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  and 
a  filial  memorial  window  to  the  Rev.  James 
Richards,  D.D.,  of  the  United  States,  who  died 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 
SANITARY  Congress  is  being  held  this 
week  at  Stafford,  from  the  2ud  to  the  5th 
inst.,  both  days  included,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  council  and  local  com- 
mittee was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, at  1  p.m.,  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  council  also  meet  to-day,  at  1  p.m.,  at  the 
Guildhall,  for  the  further  despatch  of  business 
relating  to  the  institute.  Addresses  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Dr.  Day,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  delivered  in 
the  Borough  Hall.  Dr.  Russell's  address  to  the 
working  classes  on  "  Food  and  Drink,"  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Borough  Hall  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock  —  a  few  numbered  reserved 
seats  one  shilling  each.  In  his  opening  address 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
"  Failures  in  Sanitary  Progress,"  giving  some 
normal  instances  of  the  power  of  sanitation, 
demonstrating  the  costliness  of  ignorance  of 
sanitary  science,  and  the  need  of  securities  for 
competent  sanitary  administration.  From  his 
exemplification  of  prejudicial  failures  in  sani- 
tary works  we  take  the  following : — "  I  beg, 
as  accounting  for  the  want  of  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  sickness  and  death-rates,  to  present 
some  examples  of  how  far  it  has  been  from 
being  done  in  works  in  which  there  has  been 
vast  expenditure.  Take  the  sanitary  work  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  the  population  with 
water.  An  engineer  being  applied  to  by  un- 
informed local  authorities  usually  does  very 
much  as  he  chooses  ;  and  he  chooses,  perhaps, 
some  river  source,  and  collects  the  water  in  an 
open  storage  reservoir,  where  it  stagnates  for  a 
time,  and  where  it  imbibes  vegetable  and 
lined  with  umber  1  animal  impurities  which  have  afterwards  to  be 
rey   fret  of    simple  i  taken    out    by   filtration — in    which    he    only 


succeeds  in  part — and  then  he  takes  it  in  mains 
to  the  centre  of  the  streets  ;  and  there  he  leaves 
it :  he  has  done  all  he  pretends  to  do.  From 
thence,  by  private  service  pipes,  it  is  carried 
into  the  houses  with  every  v.ariety  of  ignorant 
defect,  generally  at  excessive  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  find  that  the  water  so  collected 
and  transferred  in  main  pipes  was  commonly 
delivered  to  the  consumer  on  the  intermittent 
system,  as  in  London,  where  it  is  left  in  butts 
and  cisterns,  where  it  stagnates,  and  in  the 
close  courts  and  alleys  near  cesspools,  and 
putrefying    heaps    of     refuse,    where     it    ab- 


in  1871,  is  already  inserted  in  one  of  the  aisle  I  sorbs  the  mephific  gases,  and  is  made  unfit  for 
windows  on  the  west  side.  Messrs.  Phillips  I  drinking.  A  health  officer  in  one  of  the  districts 
furnished,  we  understand,  the  general  designs  of  the  metropolis,  who  has  passed  through  such 
for  this  and  the  clerestory  windows,  and  Mr. '  an  examination  as   it  is   proposed  to   make 
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general,  has  analysed  the  water  collected 
from  one  of  the  purest  of  spring  sources,  but 
subsequently  left  under  the  conditions  I  have 
described  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest  class  of 
habitation.  An  analyst  finds  that  the  water  is 
then  positively  dangerous  to  drink,  and  the 
people  for  whom  the  pure  sources  of  water 
supply  was  intended,  have  been  led  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  fermented  or  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Then  there  being  no  interest  in  seeing 
to  the  prevention  of  waste,  or  that  there  are 
proper  fittings,  the  waste  is  enormous,  and 
there  being  no  proper  means  by  impermeable 
channels  for  carrying  away  the  fouled  water 
from  within  the  house  or  from  beneath  the  site, 
from  defects  of  permeable  or  badly-Jointed 
drains,  is  supersaturated  and  excrement-sodden 
— the  absorbent  walls  of  the  houses  are  made 
damp,  and  the  health  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, as  promised,  is  made  worse.  Weascer-  I 
tained  in  London  at  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  that  such  injurious  waste  of  water 
amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the  quantity 
pumped  in,  and  that  the  deaths  from  fever  and 
cholera  varied  very  much  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  subsoil  at  different  levels  of  the  metropolis 
was  supersaturated.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  forewarned  results  of  these  defects  have 
been  perceived  by  sanitary  officers,  and  in  dif- 
ferent towns  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  pernicious  waste,  as  at  Liverpool,  for 
example,  where  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
done  so  with  a  great  reduction  of  the  damp  of 
the  sites  and  of  the  walls  of  the  houses,  fol- 
lowed Ijy  an  important  reduction  of  the  death- 
rates,  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  damp.  And 
then,  as  to  the  channels  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  fouled  water. 

"  In  1848,  we  had  trial  works  made  as  to  the 
forms,  sizes,  and  inclinations  of  channels 
serving  for  houses  and  sewers  that  would  be 
kept  clear  of  the  stagnant  deposit,  that  would 
emit  no  putrid  emanations,  and  would  be  con- 
stantly self-cleansing  with  their  own  discharge 
of  water.  We  got  the  deductions  applied,  and 
successfully  demonstrated  to  blocks  of  build- 
ings. There  was  then  no  proper  authority,  if 
they  knew  of  these  results,  that  was  responsible 
for  applying  them.  Architects  and  engineers, 
ignorant  of  them,  continued  to  adopt  '  man- 
sized  '  sewers  constructed  so  as  to  allow  men  to 
go  up  them  to  cleanse  them,  and  being  so  con- 
structed, they  impeded  the  outflow  of  the  sewer 
water  and  created  the  stagnant  foul  deposit 
which  men  were  sent  up  to  clear  out.  We  found 
under  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  the 
new  Ilouses  of  Parliament,  an  evaporatory  sur. 
face  of  some  hundred  ordinary  cesspools  ;  and 
these  were  communicated  with  from  without  by  1 
the  large  man-sized  sewers.  At  the  time  of  the 
Chartist  outbreak,  information  wasgotof  aplot, 
to  get  at  the  Parliament  House,  through  these 
sewers,  and  from  them  to  get  access  to  the 
Government  ofEces,  and  blow  them  up,  which 
might  have  been  done,  and  which  as  to  the 
Government  oifiees  might  probably  be  done 
now.  They  were  like  the  mining  works  of  a 
besieger  ready  made  for  the  service  of  an  enemy. 
In  Paris  such  sewers  have  been  constructed 
with  strategetical  purposes.  I,  with  an  engi- 
neer ofincer.  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  was  charged  to 
take  measures  of  security,  which  we  did  tor  the 
time.  We  agreed  also  upon  a  plan  in  con- 
formity with  the  demonstrations  of  the  trial 
works,  in  which  there  would  not  have  been  a 
man-sized  sewer,  with  such  conveniences  for 
crime,  nor  for  the  generation  of  the  various 
gases,  in  the  whole  of  Westminster  proper,  and 
that  plan  included  the  re-drainage  of  as  much 
of  the  houses  as  might  be  found  wanting.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  fragment  of  a  measure  for 
'sending  the  rainfall  to  the  river,  and  the 
sewage  to  the  land ' — where  it  must  yet  be 
sent !  But  now  each  day's  sewage  has  been 
sent  to  sea,  or  rather  to  drift  to-and-fro  in  the 
tidal  tract  of  our  great  metropolitan  river. 
Every  well-determined  condition  for  preventing 
this  vast  waste  and  parent  of  evil  has  been 
ignored,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  influence  of 
insanitary  engineers.  Their  alternative  was 
and  now  lamentably  is  in  great  tunnel  sewers 
(into  which  they  would  collect  storm  water, 
that  on  a  separate  system  we  proposed  should 
alone  go  into  the  river).  They  have  constructed 
there  a  tunnel  sewer  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  at  six  times  the  expense  of  the  IG 
miles  of  self-cleansing  sewers  which  we  had 


projected,  the  alternative  resulting  in  what  is 
little  better  than  an  extended  cesspool,  giving 
off  sewer  gases  into  the  streets  and  houses,  and 
into  the  public  offices.  Recently,  from  the 
drains  and  the  sewers  of  these  false  principles 
of  construction  the  new  Government  offices 
have  been  subjected  to  the  invasions  of  noxious 
gas  from  within  the  building  as  well  as  from 
the  outside  sewer  of  deposit,  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  fevers  and  two  deaths  at  t  he  Colonial- 
office  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Such  vicious 
constructions  pervade  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis, including  bad  drains  within  the  houses  as 
well  as  the  sewers  of  deposit  communicating 
with  them.  Deaths  ascribed  to  them  have 
occurred  in  the  Colonial-offlce  and  in  the  War- 
oSnce,  and  fevers  at  Marlborough  House.  In 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  the  smell  from 
stagnant  putrescent  matter  in  the  metropolis  is 
unbearable.  So  general  are  the  conditions 
arising  from  errors  in  the  principles  of  sanitary 
construction  that  they  are  assumed  to  be  con- 
stant and  unavoidable;  and  so  invention  is 
everywhere  directed  to  the  means  of  trapping 
and  ventilation  to  ward  off  the  gases  generated 
in  them.  From  the  discovered  dangerous 
defects  common  to  new  as  well  as  to  old  house 
drainage  works,  a  speciality  in  sanitary  science 
has  been  created  of  professional  experts  who 
test  such  work  in  houses  and  provide  remedies 
for  their  defects,  and  an  association  for  mutual 
protection,  to  get  the  works  tested,  and  to 
maintain  them  in  a  safe  condition,  has  been 
started  at  Edinburgh  by  Professor  Jenkins,  and 
a  similar  provision  is  being  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  members  of  the  National  Health 
Society  of  London.  From  the  evils  experienced 
from  unskilful  and  disconnected  work  of  water 
supplies  without  due  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  purity  in  houses,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  noxious  waste — from  sewers  unfitted  to 
drains,  from  drains  unfitted  for  the  connection 
with  sewers,  a  perception  has  been  arrived  at 
of  the  general  applicability  of  principles  which 
have  been  carried  out  of  unity  of  works  in 
towns  where  a  marked  reduction  of  sickness 
and  death-rates  has  been  effected." 

The  remainder  of  the  address  dealt  with  the 
recent  advance  of  modern  sanitation,  and  the 
need  and  requirements  of  sanitary  officials. 

We  may  give  abstracts  of  some  of  the  sec- 
tional papers  read  in  a  future  number  should 
space  permit. 


in-the-Peak,  contributed  by  theEev.  Hamilton. 
Gell.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Howard,  London, 
have  on  view  a  reredos  for  Walsingham  Church, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nesfield,  and  also 
painted  tiles,  delineating  human  figures,  life- 
size,  for  proposed  memorials,  together  with 
examples  of  some  good  stained  glass. 

At  the  head  of  the  exhibitors  of  fabrics  are, 
as  usual,  the  sisters  of  St.  Margaret's  Convent, 
better  known  as  the  East  Grinstead  School  of 
Embroidery.  Three  most  interesting  articles 
are  a  hood,  a  cope,  and  a  banner,  lent  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Edwards,  of  Prestbury,  and  which  came 
prominently  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  the  Prestbury  ritual  case.  The  banner 
especially  contains  some  very  fine  needlework 
etching  in  silk.  The  subject  is  ■'  The  Annun- 
ciation." Several  altar-frontals  of  great 
beauty  and  design,  also  the  work  of  the  sister- 
hood, are  exhibited.  There  is  one  designed 
by  the  sisters  from  Fra  Angelica,  and  repre- 
senting a  triumphal  march  of  angels.  This 
cloth  belongs  to  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  and 
was  presented  to  the  sisterhood  by  an  asso- 
ciate. Another  is  a  white  embroidered  frontal 
of  our  Lord  with  angels,  lent  by  Lady  Kipon. 
This  was  worked  by  the  sisters  from  a  design 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Another  leading  feature 
is  a  serge  banner  belonging  to  the  Acton  Park 
Sunday  School,  lent  by  Lady  Cunliffe.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  copes,  chasubles,  palls, 
and  banners  belonging  to  the  convent,  all  ex- 
quisite in  workmanship,  and  most  of  them 
chaste  in  design.  Amongst  the  smaller 
j  articles  is  a  banner  covered  with  small  pearls, 
and  representing  the  meeting  of  Melchisedec 
.and  Abraham.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
chalice  veils,  burses,  &c. 

In  the  way  of  tiles,  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  are  well  represented,  and  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Son,  of  London,  have  a  large 
number  of  mosaics.  A  most  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  exhibition  is  a  number  of  draw- 
ings of  ancient  brasses  to  be  found  in  the 
various  churches  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Some  of  these  are  very  old  and  of 
great  historical  and  art  value. 


THE  CHUECH  CONGRESS  AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

THE  eighteenth  Church  Congress  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  at  Sheffield,  this  being 
the  third  time  the  assembly  has  been  held  in 
Yorkshire.  Supplementary  to  the  Church 
Congress  proceedings  is  an  Eccjesiastical  Art 
Exhibition  at  the  skating  rink,  Glosaop-road, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Bray.  In  an 
ante-room  are  displayed  many  drawings,  in- 
cluding pen-nnd-ink  sketches  of  churches  and 
interiors ;  also  coloured  interiors,  chancels,  and 
alt.ars,  and  designs  adapted  for  new  churches. 

Mr.  Hayball,  of  Sheffield,  exhibits  the  carved 
pulpit  intended  for  Bradfield  Church.  It  has 
a  crocketed  canopy,  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
tracery,  and  the  panels  are  painted  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  Dixon,  of  Wharncliffe-chambers,  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Hayball  also  exhibits  a  communion  chair 
for  St.  Mary's  Church,  Sheffield ;  a  carved  chair 
and  a  font  in  mahogany  for  Carver-street 
Chapel,  and  a  book  of  photographs. 

There  is  a  large  and  varied  display  of 
articles  in  brass.  Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  have  sent  a  large  variety  of 
works  in  brass,  the  principal  being  a  fender  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  with  medallions  in 
"  Coventry  bronze,"  representing  the  four 
seasons,  cabinet  fittings  in  the  same  material, 
an  elaborate  gas  standard,  &c.  They  also  show 
a  great  variety  of  large  and  miniature  tile 
cartoons,  with  Scriptural  and  other  designs. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  show  a  lectern, 
modelled  from  the  well-known  ancient  example 
in  Southwell  Minster,  brass  reading  stands,  &e. 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  also  a  brass  lectern, 
circular  candelabra,  gas  standard,  and  simUar 
work. 

In  stained  glass  there  are  some  good  speci- 
mens. Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  Birmingham, 
exhibit  the  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  ThornhiU-Gell,  for  the  church  in  Stanton- 


BUILDERS'  CLEEKS'   BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A  SPECIAL   general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
,  scribers   and   friends  of  this  institution 

I  was  held  at  the  offices,  27,  Farringdon-street, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24.th  September, 
Mr.  Thos.  F.  Eider,  president,  in  the  chair, 
when  Mrs.  Hannah  Wade  was  duly  elected  a 
pensioner  on  the  funds,  and  a  resolution  for 
increasing  tlie  annual  pensions  from  j£20  to 
^£25  for  men,  and  from  XIS  to  .£20  for  widows 
was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  latter  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Eider  said :  In  urging  for  this  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  pensions  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  point  out  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
living  since  your  institution  was  established 
ten  years  ago,  and  that  the  Builders'  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  upon  the  model  of  which  your 
own  was  formed,  have  recently  increased  their 
scale  of  pensions  upon  the  same  ground.  I 
hardly  know  whether  the  fact  of  our  having 
only  one  candidate  for  the  vacant  pension  who 
has  this  evening  been  elected  is  a  subject  for 
congratulation  or  not — on  the  one  hand  it  may 
prove  there  is  not  much  destitution  at  the  pre- 
sent time  among  builders'  clerks,  or  it  may 
prove,  as  I  more  fear  is  the  case,  that  your 
institution  is  not  sufficiently  known  throughout 
the  trade  to  bring  before  us  all  the  cases 
eligible  for  the  assistance  we  have  such  satis- 
faction in  giving.  Your  treasurer  reminds  me 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  institution 
to  seek  for  candidates,  but  to  attend  to  the 
reUef  of  such  as  seek  its  aid.  Still  I  am  very 
desirous  that  this  institution  should  be  known 
in  every  builder's  office  in  London.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  pen- 
sions will  necessitate  increased  exertion  on  our 
part  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  it,  but  I  would 
not  have  you  at  all  timid  on  this  point.  Attend 
well  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  and  you 
will  have  a  strong  case  in  appealing  for  new 
and  increased  subscriptions.  I  notice  the  same 
occurs  in  your  orphan  fund,  and  that  there  is 
I  only  one  candidate  for  the  presentation  you 
I  are  about  to  purchase  in  the  Orphan  Working 
I  School,  which  may  arise  from  either  of   the 
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causes  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  question 
will,  I  trust,  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
advertisement  your  secretary  is  about  to  put 
forth  about  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  tlio  following 
sums  were  announced :  —  Mr.  T.  P.  Kidcr, 
jEIO  lOs.  donation  and  £\  Is.  annual  subscrip- 
tion ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Kider,  ^£5  5s.  donation ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kynock,  £5  os.  donation. 


ANKUAL  KEPORT  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AJTD 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 
\\/  i!i  have  before  us  the  25th  annual  report 

'  »  of  the  Science  and  Art  Pepartmcnt  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  A 
marked  decrease  is  noted  in  the  number  of 
science  scliools — viz.,  from  1,42G  in  1870  to 
1,34S  in  1877,  and  of  scholars  from  57,988  to 
55,927 — a  decline  entirely  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  physiography  for  physical  geography  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  numbers  examined,  from 
33,289  to  3  j,.3-t2.  The  number  of  papers  worked 
and  passed  and  of  first-class  passes  were  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  Whitworth 
scholarships  (19  competitors  entered,  of  whom  IP 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  theoretical  sub- 
jects were  admitted  to  go  forward  to  the  exami. 
nation  in  practical  workuianship,  held  at  Messrs. 
Whitworth's  workshops,  Jlanchester. 

Under  the  art  division  of  tlie  report  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  year  H  students  in  train- 
ing to  become  art  teachers,  and  H  national 
scholars  in  training  to  become  designers  or  art 
workmen,  received  allowances  to  enable  them 
to  study  in  the  school  and  museums ;  20 
students  were  admitted  on  payment  of  half- 
fees,  and  P'>  others,  including  students  in  train- 
ing, national  scholars,  and  17  men  from  the 
Royal  Engineers,  received  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Five  students  in  training  were  appointed 
as  masters  of  schools  of  art,  and  21  training- 
school  students  obtained  certitioates  for  pay- 
ment as  art  teachers.  New  schools  of  art 
have  been  established  in  1877  at  Barn- 
staple, Doncaster,  Keswick,  and  Weymouth. 
The  total  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  now  141,  and  of  students, 
29,414.  The  annual  increase  in  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  and  branches  continues  to  be 
maintained.  At  the  annn:il  examination  in 
April,  1877,  18,131  students  submitted  138,19:1 
drawings  or  models  ;  in  the  second  grade  draw- 
ing examinations  4.R92  students  were  success- 
ful, and  1,392  obtained  prizes.  790  works  were 
eeleoted  for  national  competition — against 
1,230  in  1S76.  The  number  of  students  "in  art 
•classes  was  29,579  in  910  classes,  23,767  ele- 
mentary schools,  549.010  children  were  taught 
drawing,  and  403,208  were  examined.  The 
amount  of  grants  in  aid  of  this  elementary 
instruction  sbows  an  increase  of  £5,901  63.  lid. 
on  the  previous  year.  At  the  47  training 
colleges  697  students  obtained  certificates  for 
drawing.  The  grand  total  of  persons  taught 
drawing,  painting,  or  modelling,  through  the 
agency  of  the  department,  was  610,620,  against 
530,412  in  1870,  and  4t9,689  in  1875. 

The  report  as  to  South  Kensington  Museum 
announced  that,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
purchase  vote,  the  acquisitions  made  during 
the  year  we-e  not  numerous — the  principal  ob- 
jects obtained  were  two  Limoges  enamels  by  L. 
Limousin,  a  triptych  by  Penicaud,  and  some 
specimens  of  majolica.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous donations  may  be  noted  a  collection  of 
Persian  carpets  and  other  textile  fabrics  given 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  an  enamelled  terra 
cotta  panel  of  early  Berlin  work  from  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany.  Noteworthy 
loans  are  those  of  the  Troy  collection  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  some  old  Greek  glass,  and  Lord 
Beauchamp's  collection  of  miniatures.  The 
additions  to  the  reproductions'  collection  com- 
prised a  selection  of  electrotypes  from  Italian 
bronzes  in  the  museum,  and  from  examples  of 
Persian  metal-work,  and  in  plaster  of  the  font 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Liege,  and  of  the 
two  Cantorie,  originally  in  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  respectively  sculptured  by  Donatello 
and  Lucca  della  Rolibi.a.  Numerous  paintings 
and  drawings  were  purchased  for  circulation, 
and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  his- 
torical series  of  British  oil  and  water-colour 
paintings.  Amongst  the  gifts  to  the  art 
library  is  a  large  collection  of  designs  for  wall- 


paper, by  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  presented 
by  his  sister.  The  decoration  of  the  solSt  of 
the  arch  of  the  lecture  theatre  by  students  of 
the  training  class,  from  Mr.  Poynter's  design, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  refreshment 
rooms  have  also  been  decorated  by  students 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Poynter  and  Gamljle, 
and  panels  in  the  arch  of  the  south  court  from 
Mr.  Moody's  designs.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  was  913,701,  a  falling-off  of  259,050 
from  the  previous  year,  and  attributable  to  the 
closing  of  the  scientific  apparatus  exhibition. 
To  the  Bethnalgrcon  Museum  there  were 
070,214  visitors  —  the  Indian  presents  bo 
longing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  probably 
one  of  the  chief  attractions.  During  the  year 
all  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
except  the  libraries,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Dep.artment.  the  land  and  buildings  bein 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works,  Dublin.  The 
committee  state  that  they  are  anxious  to  com 
mence  the  new  science  and  art  museum,  but 
that  the  work  has  been  stopped  owing  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Lord  Pembroke  and  others 
to  the  use  of  the  only  available  site  in  Dublin. 


AHCH^  OLOGIC  AL. 

British  Eaeeows  in  Noeth  Wilts. — The 
Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  Walter  Money,  F.S. A.,  of  New- 
bury, has,  during  the  past  week,  been  explor- 
ing some  of  the  many  Celtic  grave  mounds  in 
North  Wiltshire.  An  examination  was  made  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  a  group  of  four  barrows 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  hill  projecting  towards 
the  vale  of  Aldbourne.  Three  of  these  tumuli 
are  connected  with  the  surrounding  ditch,  and 
the  fourth  separate.  Two  stand  upon  what  may 
be  called  platforms  within  the  encircling  ditch ; 
in  the  other  two  cases  the  mounds  rise  from 
the  inside  of  the  ditch.  The  most  northern  has 
been  opened  by  Canon  Greenwell,  and  is  60ft. 
in  diameter  and  lift,  high,  the  width  of  the 
platform  being  16ft.,  that  of  the  ditch  12tt.  A 
section  of  the  barrow  in  the  centre  shows  a 
layer  over  the  surface,  3ft.  deep,  of  pure  chalk, 
the  remainder  of  the  barrow  being  principally 
earth,  intermixed  with  chalk.  Six  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  barrow  was  a  stratum  of  small 
Sarsen  stones,  which  extended  over  an  area  of 
12ft.  di.ameter.  Those  in  the  centre  were  much 
reddened  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  had  above 
and  below  them  large  masses  of  charcoal.  At 
9ft.  below  the  surface,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  mound,  the  burnt  bones  of  a  man  of  full 
age  were  met  with.  Immediately  below  that  in 
a  hollow  20in.  in  diameter,  and  sunk  2  ft.  into 
the  chalk,  were  the  burnt  remains  of  a  woman, 
with  whose  bones  were  found  a  small,  perfectly 
plain  vessel  of  pottery,  of  the  type  of  the  "In- 
cense Cup;"  a  bone  pin  with  perforated  head, 
a  thin  flint  flake,  and  seven  beads  of  amber  of 
varied  size  and  shape,  some  discs,  and  others 
barrel  shaped.  In  the  barrow,  indiscriminately 
placed,  were  numerous  animal  bones,  numerous 
flakes  and  chippings  of  flint,  and  a  singular 
manufactured  article  which  seems  to  fall  more 
into  the  class  of  knife  than  scraper. 

Dale  Abbey. — During  the  past  week  the 
excavations  at  Dale  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  have 
been  continued.  The  two  chapels  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  have  been  cleared,  re- 
sulting in  the  finding  of  more  of  the  vaulting 
ribs.  In  the  extreme  south  chapel  was  found 
a  vault  7ft.  by  2ft.,  and  3ft.  deep,  but  devoid  of 
contents.  One  of  the  slabs  with  which  it  had 
been  carefully  covered  in,  was  found,  when 
overturned,  to  be  a  cotEn-lid,  ornamented  with 
a  cross  fleury.  The  north  transept  walls  have 
also  been  followed  up,  and  it  is  proved  that  a 
chapel  was  built  at  the  eastern  side,  communi- 
cation to  this  addition  being  by  a  wide  arch. 
At  the  eastern  end,  in  front  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  higli  altar,  a  fine  piece  of  the 
original  pavement  has  been  disinterred;  it  is  of 
encaustic  tiles,  many  of  these  being  patterned 
with  heraldic  devices. 

ARCHITECTTJSAI.  &  AKCH.^OIjOGICAL 
SOCIETIES.  . 
The  Nokth  IStaffoedshiee  Field  Club 
AND  Aech.^ological  Society  visited  Derby- 
shire on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  Bakewell  Church  was  the  first  place 
visited,  Mr,  Lynam  exhibiting  a  plan  showing 


the  building  as  it  appeared  before  the  great 
alterations  wrought  in  1841.  At  that  time 
the  nave  was  of  Early  Norman  work,  and  the 
transepts  and  tower  piers  Early  English;  all 
has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  wall  and  the  western  bay  of  nave.  These 
fragments  show  an  almost  unique  arcoding  o£ 
the  nave,  recalling  a  Roman  basilica  in  treat- 
ment. The  piers  were  mere  rectangular  pieces 
of  wall,  not  shaped  into  columns,  the  imposts 
projecting  only  beneath  the  arch,  and  the  arck 
being  of  the  simplest  semicircular  form.  The 
chancel  is  of  Early  English  date,  peculiar  in 
tlie  treatment  of  its  external  buttresses,  and 
the  springings  of  the  internal  arches  of  the 
windows  ;  the  flattened  roof  mars  the  original 
effect.  Attention  was  called  to  the  Foljambe 
monuments  in  the  Vernon  chapel,  to  the  series 
of  about  sixty  coffin-lids  and  coped  stones  found 
built  up  in  the  walls  during  the  restorations  of 
1841,  and  now  ranged  in  the  south  porch,  to  the 
rude  crocketted  font  (ascribed  to  tho  14th 
century),  and  to  the  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
Mr.  Lynam  condemned  tho  works  now  in  pro- 
gress of  refacing  the  cliancel  external  walls  by 
cutting  away  the  outer  surface,  and  replacing 
with  a  separate  face  of  stone.  From  Bakewell 
the  mepibers  went  to  Haddon  llall,  the  chapel 
being  specially  noticed — the  mode  in  which  this 
consecrated  portion  of  the  buildings  was  ren- 
dered accessible  from  every  part  of  the  hall, 
yet  kept  external  to  it  with  an  unobstructed 
eastern  light,  the  Norman  pier  to  south  arcade, 
the  altar  slabs,  with  consecration  cross  still  re- 
maining, in  south  aisle  and  chancel,  and  the 
wall  paintings  and  ancient  stained  glass,  were 
all  noticed.  On  the  second  day,  Eyam  was 
visited,  the  well-known  cross  in  the  churchyard 
being  compared  with  that  seen  the  previous  day 
at  Bakewell.  In  the  church  the  Early  English 
north  arcade  was  admired,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  simple  character  of  the  recent 
restoration.  An  early  date  has  been  assigned 
to  the  tower,  but  examination  of  its  details  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  date,  1691,  on  a  stone 
over  the  west  door  records  the  time  of  its  re- 
building. Having  seen  a  fine  and  quaint  17th 
century  house  near  by,  the'members  proceeded 
to  Tideswell  Church,  a  noble  transepted  edifice 
of  the  Decorated  period.  The  vestry  is  con- 
trived by  placing  a  screen  wall  across  the  chan- 
cel, near  the  east  end,  against  which,  on  the 
west  face,  is  the  altar,  and  to  the  east  the 
vestry  ;  this  arrangement  is  being  copied  at  the 
present  time  at  Brentwood  Church.  The  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew,  explained  the  restoration 
in  progress,  including  the  removal  of  the  cement 
witli  which  the  good  external  ashlar  work  had 
been  encased.  In  the  village  Mr.  Pennington's 
well-arranged  museum  was  visited,  and  also  the 
cavern  and  Blue  .John  mine.  The  party 
returned  to  North  Staffordshire  by  rail  from 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  station. 


The  Albert  CInb,  in  Eustace-street,  Dublin,  was 
opened  on  Monday.  The  contractors  for  the  pre- 
mises were  Messrs.  Dockrell,  of  George's-atreet, 
DubUn. 

A  vestry  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Ives,  Hant3,  on 
Tuesday  week,  to  receive  the  report^  of  the  architects 
— Messrs.  W.  Oldham  Chambtrs,  of  Lowestoft,  and 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London— as  to  the  condition  of 
the  spire  of  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints.  The 
reports  were  ir.dependent,  and  concurred  in  pro- 
nouncing the  spire — an  early  17th  century  addition 
to  the  tower— in  a  dangerously  insecure  ."-tate,  cracks 
and  fissures  showing  throngh  the  lower  part  of  the 
masonry.  This  is  "uttribnted  by  both  architects  to 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  stonework,  only  4in. 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  bonding  with  hon  cramps. 
Mr.  Blomfield  found  out  defects  in  the  tower,  and 
suggested  that  it  might  not  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  heavier  spire.  The  spire  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  tower. 

In  the  course  of  the  demolition  of  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Ludgate  liill,  now  in  progress,  con- 
siderable remains  have  been  discovcrrd  of  a  massive 
Roman  wall,  built  of  Keuti-h  rng  flints  and  chalk, 
with  courses  of  thin  tiles  at  intervals,  and  running 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Nor- 
wich it  was  decided  to  erect,  from  the  plans  of  the 
city  engineer,  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  form  a 
road  from  St.  Mariin-at  Oakgatcs  to  Heigham. 
The  abntments  will  be  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, the  bridge  of  iron,  and  2Kt.  wide.  The  cost, 
owing  to  the  gift  of  hand  for  approaches,  will  be 
little  more  than  ^65,000. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SIR  GILBEHT  BCOTT's  PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  P 
HATHHAUS  AT  HAMBURG — THE  NEW  LODGE,  BEDDI 
TON-PARK  —  HOUSES  IN  LEWISHAH-PARK  —  MORN 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


MOtrBNIVO    CHAPEL    CHURCH   OF   THE 
ANNUNCIATION,  CHISLEHURST. 

OuE  illustration  of  the  Mourning  Chapel  at 
Chislehurst  is  taken  from  the  drawing  exhibited 
this  year  at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  We  have 
already  illustrated  the  church  itself — the  in. 
terior  on  Dec.  25th,  1874,  the  exterior  on  Sept. 
17tb,  1875 — and  have  now  no  further  remarks 
to  add. 

HOUSES    IN    LEWISHAM    PAKE. 

These  houses  have  been  lately  erected  on  this 
estate,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  near  Lady- 
well  Station  (S.E.E.),  Lewisham  village,  Kent. 
The  houses  are  erected  in  stock  bricks,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  slated  roofs  ;  they 
are  fitted  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and 
have  good  cellars ;  a  conservatory  is  placed  off 
the  first  landing  of  staircase.  The  plans  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  four  semi-detached 
houses  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  Mr.  Day  being  foreman 
of  works;  and  the  corner  house  by  Messrs. 
Staines  and  Son,  of  Great  Eastt'rn-street.  All 
are  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  of  Lewisham, 
and  King-street,  Cheapside. 

THE  NEW  LODGE,  BEDDINGTON  PARK. 

Beddington  Park,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Carews  for  many  centuries,  was  sold 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Bridges.  Much 
has  been  done  by  him  to  improve  the  park, 
through  which  a  beautiful  trout  stream,  the 
Wandle,  flows ;  new  bridges  have  been  built ; 
keeper's  house  erected  ;  the  park  enclosed  ;  and 
various  works  besides  the  lodge  shown  in  our 
illustration,  which  is  taken  from  the  drawing 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  is  built  near  the 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  F.S.A.— Mr.  Bridges'  architect.  The 
lodge  is  half-timbered,  painted  black,  carried 
on  a  brick  base  with  the  plaster  panels  stamped 
and  raised  ;  the  interior  is  carefully  fitted  up, 
and  entirely  in  pitch-pine.  Messrs.  Eoberts,  of 
Kheidol-terrace,  Islington,  were  the  builders. 

HOTEL   DB  VILLE,   HAMBURG. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  permission  to 
publish  two  perspective  views  illustrating  the 
late  SirG.  Gilbert  Scott's  designs  for  the  Hotel 
de  Tille  at  Hamburg,  submitted  in  open  compe- 
tition in  1876,  and  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy.  They  derive  some  additional 
interest  as  the  last  large  public  building 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert,  but,  being  unsuccess- 
ful, not  exhibited  or  published  during  his  life- 
time. The  views,  of  stupendous  size,  as  well 
as  the  general  drawings,  were  made  in  a  little 
over  a  fortnight  from  elaborate  sketches  of  Sir 
Gilbert's,  designed  whilst  travelling  on  the 
Continent — he  only  deciding  to  compete  about 
a  month  before  the  drawings  had  to  be  sent  in. 
We  may  add  that  he  successfully  competed  for 
the  same  building  27  years  before.  We  give 
this  week  one  of  the  views,  and  sliall  illustrate 
the  alternative  design  in  an  early  number. 


TEMPLETUOHY   CHURCH,    CO.   TIPPEBART. 

This  building  has  been  erected  to  replace  the 
old  parish  church,  which  was  ruinous.  It  is 
built  of  dark  limestone,  with  light  yellowish 
freestone  dressings.  The  nave  columns  are  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  the  remainder  of  the  internal 
stonework  being  of  local  freestone.  The  width 
across  nave  and  aisles  is  48ft.,  and  the  length 
120tt.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  day's 
work,  under  Mr.  Eedmond  as  foreman.  The 
cost  will  be  about  d£4,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  E.  Ashlin,  Dublin. 

NEW    CATHOLIC    CHURCH,    RATHFARNHAM. 

This  building,  which  was  opened  a  few  months 
ago,  is  situated  some  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
forms  the  parish  church  of  a  large  country 
district.  It  is  built  of  granite,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  The  bell  turret  on  the  west 
gable  is  octagonal  on  plan,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  98ft.  The  principal  internal  dimen- 
sions are — nave,  92ft.  by  21ft.  6in. ;  aisies, 
90ft.  by  10ft.  6in. ;  chancel,  25ft.  by  21ft.  6in. 
The  ceilings,  except  in  the  chancel,  are  boarded 
with  pitch-pine.  The  nave  ceiling  is  waggon- 
headed  and  panelled ;  the  panels  being  enriched 
with  stencilled  decoration  in  two  tints  of  stain 
colour.  Red  polished  granite  has  been  used 
for  the  columns  of  nave  arcade,  and  for  the 
detached  shafts  of  chancel  arch  and  nave  res- 
ponds. The  nave  caps  are  of  Portland  stone, 
moulded,  those  of  responds  having  foliage 
carving  and  angles  bearing  emblems.  The 
chancel  is  divided  into  five  compartments  ex- 
ternally by  projecting  piers  springing  from  a 
weathering  under  the  windows,  and  dying 
into  the  corbelled  cornice,  and  internally  by 
triple  engaged  shafts  supporting  the  arched 
ribs  of  roof.  It  is  lighted  by  coupled  lancets 
in  each  compartment.  The  entire  cost,  includ- 
ing the  altars  and  furniture,  has  been  about 
^68,000.  Jlessrs.  Meade,  of  Dublin,  were  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Ashlin  was  the 
architect. 


MILL  AND  FACTOET  CONSTEUCTION. 
TN  a  previous  article  upon  Sir  William  Fair- 
-*-  bairn's  excellent  treatise  on  "  Mills  and 
Millwork  "  we  alluded  to  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions he  has  given  respecting  the  details  of 
mills.  Some  architects  eschew  details  of  this 
sort,  others  despise  them  as  inartistic  matters 
unworthy  of  their  attention,  but  those  who 
— rcooR 
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have  mastered  the  mechanical  part  of  their 
profession  know  the  facility  a  knowledge  of 
practical  detail  gives.  In  our  first  article  we 
alluded  to  the  modern  system  of  transmitting 
power  from  a  common  centre  to  a  number  of 
machines  placed  at  considerable  distances, 
instead  of  having  a  separate  water-wheel  to 
every  machine.  Sometimes  the  lines  of  shaft- 
ing extends  to  200  or  300ft.  in  length,  and  at 
Saltaire  the  shafting,  if  placed  in  a  line,  would 
extend  over  two  miles.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here  that  shafting  is  now  usually  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  and  as  the  chief  requirement  in  a 
shaft  is  to  resist  torsion  cast  iron  is  preferred 
on  the  score  of  cheapness  and  its  high  resist- 
ance to  that  stress.  For  the  vertical  shafts  its 
rigidity  is  in  its  favour.  The  main  point  is  the 
fixing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  shafts,  and 
we  propose  here  to  give  a  few  of  the  leading 
modes  adopted  in  supporting  them.  Mr.  Fair, 
bairn  enuuier.ates  three  kinds  of  support :  that 
on  foundation  stones  in  the  floor;  suspension 


from  the  ceiling ;  and  from  the  walls.  These 
kinds  of  support  require  as  many  forms  of 
framework.  Thus,  when  the  p.upport  is  from 
the  floor  a  pedestal  or  kind  of  short  standard  is 
required.  This  usually  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
base-plate  and  column,  with  angle  wings  or 
webs  at  the  base  to  strengthen  and  to  stiffen 
it.  The  upper  head  is  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  brass  steps  and  the  cap  or  bush  at  the  top, 
though  the  brass  bush  is  omitted  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  shafting  is  downwards,  and  the  cap  is 
cast  hollow  and  kept  full  of  grease  to  lubricate 
the  journal  of  the  shaft.  We  may  now  pass  on 
to  notice  the  wall  support,  which  is  a  more  im- 
portant detail  in  factory  construction.  In  this 
case  a  similar  kind  of  pedestal  is  employed,  but 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  floor  vertically 
it  is  securely  bolted  to  the  wall,  and  pro- 
jects horizontally.  The  same  base-plat« 
and  column,  stiffened  by  web  pieces,  are  used; 
but  a  "  shell  cap "  is  substituted,  and  the 
base  -  plate  must  be  bolted  through  the 
wall,  top  and  bottom.  Sometimes,  when  the 
pull  is  upwards,  "  lugs "  are  added  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pedestal  and  cap  for  bolt- 
ing the  two  together.  Of  course,  in  designing 
details  of  supports  of  this  kind  a  consideration 
must  be  given  of  the  kind  of  strain,  the  nature 
of  the  vibration,  whether  the  pull  is  upward  or 
downward,  and  the  attachments  should  be 
arranged  to  best  resist  these  forces.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  thick  w  alls  considerably  shaken 
and  dislocated  from  the  violent  wrenches  and 
jerking  action  of  the  shafting,  due  to  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  action.  The  modes  of  suspend- 
ing ranges  of  shafting  from  ceilings  are  equally 
important  and  various.  If  the  "  hanger,"  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  is  attached  to  a  wooden 
beam,  a  large  bed-plate  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
beam,  from  which  is  suspended  the  column  or 
suspender  with  the  usual  caps  fixed  by  a  cotter. 
Another  plan  is  to  attach  the  "  hanger  "  to  the 
lower  side  of  beam.  In  this  case  the  bed-plate 
is,  of  course,  screwed  vertically  through  the 
beam.  Sometimes  a  second  line  of  shafting  at 
right-angles  to,  and  acted  upon  by,  the  principal 
line  of  shaft  is  provided  for  by  bolting  on  to  the 
hanger  a  small  plummer  block.  We  give  a 
sketch  of  a  hanger  for  supporting  shafts  from 
arched  fireproof  ceilings,  recommended  by  the 
author.  Where  strength  and  stiffness  are  re- 
quired, and  the  leverage  of  the  hanger  is  long, 
it  is  very  important  to  secure  rigidity  of  fixing. 
It  will  be  noticed,  in  this  case,  the  hanger  is 
bolted  to  a  flange  of  the  cast-iron  beam,  and  by 
an  extension  of  the  plate  to  the  curve  of  the 
arch,  the  hanger  is  bolted  also  to  the  latter,  and 
thus  all  oscillatory  movement  is  prevented. 
"When  two  ranges  of  shafting  meet  at  right 
angles  at  the  corner  of  a  room  a  cast-iron  frame 
called  a  "  wall-box  "  is  inserted  in  the  angle  of 
walls,  serving  as  a  flxing  for  plummer  blocks, 
which  project  therefrom  and  carry  the  shafts. 
The  ironwork  is  bolted  through  both  walls,  and 
the  box  built  in  at  the  angle.  The  great  weight 
of  vertical  shafts  and  the  pressure  upon  the 
foundation  is  another  fitting  of  some  im- 
portance. The  author  shows  an  illustration  of 
one.  The  horizontal  or  first-motion  shaft  is 
generally  supported  upon  a  plummer  block,  well 
bedded  over  a  sufficient  bearing  area,  and  having 
a  base-plate  bolted  through  a  brick  base.  The 
vertical  shaft  which  gears  into  the  former  by 
a  bevel-wheel  is  carried  by  a  box  above  the  first 
shaft,  and  contains  the  brass  footstep  for  it  to 
wor'K  upon.  This  box  rests  on  a  large  base- 
plate bolted  to  the  foundation  stones,  and 
laterally  to  the  walls.  We  may  add  a  few  words 
about  shaft  connection.  When  machinery  is 
placed  at  different  angles  from  the  line  of  shaft- 
ing an  universal  joint  is  occasionally  employed 
to  transmit  the  power  from  the  main  line,  and 
when  the  angle  is  obtuse  this  joint  works  well. 
The  author,  however,  prefers  bevel-wheels,  as 
working  with  less  trouble  and  greater  ease.  For 
long  lineof  shafting  the  coupling  of  short  lengths 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  managed  variously  by 
coupling  boxes  to  slide  over  the  two  ends  ;  half- 
lap  couplings  formed  by  lapping  the  ends  of 
such  shaft ;  disc  coupling,  by  which  the  ends 
are  bolted  together  by  two  flanges,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  ;  and  circular  half-lap  coupling,  the 
last  of  which  was  introduced  by  the  author,  and 
is  preferred  as  more  accurate  and  durable.  By 
those  who  require  to  master  these  details  Sir 
W.  Fairbairn's  last  edition  of  "  MUls  and  Mill- 
work  "  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


COMPETITIOWS. 

Batteksea  Vestby  Hall. — At  a  meeting  of 
ths  vestry  of  Battersea,  held  ou  Thursday  night, 
the  2Lith  uU.,  resohitions  were  passed  declaring 
it  desirable  that  a  vestry  hall  be  built  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  in  place  of  the  Lammas  Hall, 
that  for  that  purpose  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  13  and  It  Vict.,  cap.  57,  be  put  in  force, 
and  further  deciding  that  in  the  eyent  of  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
being  obtained,  a  committee  be  authorised  to 
advertise  for  plans  and  estimates,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  vestry  thereon. 

Spalding. — Twelve  architects  have  entered 
into  a  competition  for  central  board  schools, 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  Spalding  School 
Board. 

TivEKTON. — We  understand  that  no  less  than 
130  applications  have  been  made  by  architects 
for  the  necessary  particulars  to  enable  them  to 
compete  for  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Blundell's  School  buildings  at  Horsdon. 

Yeadon. — The  building  committee  for  the 
Teadon  Town  Hall  and  Mechanics'  Institute 
having  considered  the  numerous  plans  sent  in 
to  them  in  answer  to  their  advertisement,  and 
having  also  obtained  the  advice  of  a  profes- 
sional man  to  aid  their  deliberations,  decided 
to  adopt  the  plans  marked  "H"  for  the  first 
prize,  " Ai'le  toi  d  le  del  I'aidera"  for  the 
second,  and  placed  those  marked  "  Cambridge 
B  "  third.  On  opening  the  envelopes  contain 
ing  the  names  of  the  competitors  it  was  found 
that  those  plans  belonged  respectively  to  Mr. 
W.  Hill,  of  Park-square,  Leeds;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorp,  of  St.  Andrew's  -  chambers.  Park-row, 
Leeds  ;  and  Messrs.  T.  and  F.  Healey,  of  Tyrrel- 
street,  Bradford. 


Messrs.  G.  A.  Williams  and  Son,  of  21,  Queen's- 
road,  Bayswater,  have  been  awarded  honourable 
mention  n"t  the  Paris  Eshibition  for  their  well-known 
specialities  in  window  blinds. 

The  buildino;  of  new  Boar!  Scboola  at  Felstead 
and  Rayne,  Es-»px,  wa^  commenced  last  week.  ,  Mr. 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Parmentcr  and  Gossett  are  the  respective 
contractors. 

The  new  Wesleyan  memorial  chapel,  at  Oxford, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and 
illustrated  by  us,  Feb.  18,  1876,  is  to  be  opened  on 
the  11th  inst.  Jlessrs.  Symoa  and  Co.  have  carried 
out  the  contract  for  erection. 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Ijfnatiu?,  Galway 
has  had  its  chancel  highly  decorated.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  character,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  has  been  stained  and  relieved  by  cobalt,  blue 
and  cream-coloured  decoration.  A  marble  altar  and 
oak  pulpit  have  been  erected.  The  latter  is  octa- 
gonal in  plan,  and  of  oak,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  whole  of  the  addi- 
tions have  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Hague, 
architect,  44,  Westland-row,  Dublin. 

Major  Hector  TuUoch,  E.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Ventnor,  I.W.,  last  week,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  touching  an  application  from 
the  Ventnor  Local  Board,  for  sanction  to  borrow 
,£4,171  for  the  following  purposes  :— High-street 
improvements,  i'200  and  ^£60  ;  footpath  at  Cottage 
Hospital,  ^58,  and  at  St.  Boniface-meadow,  d£214  ; 
completing  esplanade,  i61,5.',7,  and  diverting  outfall- 
sewer  to  Collin's-point,  £302.  At  the  close  of  the 
inquiry  the  inspector  urged  the  board  to  proceed 
with  the  sea-wall  and  esplanade  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  promised  to  expedite  the  getting  of  sanction  for 
the  pressing  expenditure  on  groynes  as  much  as  he 
could. 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  is  about  to  be  remodelled 
and  rebuilt  for  Mrs.  Bateman,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Phippa,  F.S.A. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  opened  at 
St.  Andrew's,  in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  The  front 
is  marked  by  four  Ionic  columns,  but  the  windows 
are  lancet-shaped.  Ifc  is  pewed  for  302,  and  cost 
.£1,4(K). 

The  new  synagogue  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Asylum, 
in  Well-street,  Hackney,  was  consecrated  on  Sun- 
day.    The  cost  of  site  and  building  has  been  ^2,4uO. 

New  Board  Schools  at  East  Twerton,  near  Bath, 
were  opem  d  on  Monday  week.  They  are  in  three 
departments,  and  accommodate  41y  scholars.  Messrs. 
Gill  and  Browne  were  the  architects,  and  jNIr.  Blad- 
well  was  the  contractor.  The  fittings  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Woodward  Brothers,  of  Bristol.  The 
total  cost  of  buildings,  tar-paving,  and  boundary 
walls  und  fittings  has  been  j£3,500— equal  to  £S  Gs.  Sd. 
per  head. 

A  stained  window,  by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Gryls, 
of  Newman-street,  W.,  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
Plympton  St,  Mary's  Church. 


Butllihtg  InttlliQtncc. 


Belpeb. — Christ  Church,  which  was  built  in 
1850,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  after  restora- 
tion and  decor.ation.  The  roof  timbers  have 
been  freed  from  varnish,  and  ornamented  from 
designs  partly  adapted  from  the  Savoy  chapel, 
by  Mr.  Corbauld,  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  K. 
Uibbert,  of  Belper.  The  ceiling  between  the 
timbers  of  the  chancel  has  been  coloured  in  pale 
blue  and  gold.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wall 
surface  has  also  been  decorated  with  stencil 
patterns  on  a  buff  ground,  the  dado  being 
painted  a.  chocolate  colour.  The  east  window 
and  three  of  those  in  the  aisles  have  been  tilled 
with  painted  glass,  representing  foliage,  by 
Mayer  and  Co.  The  floor  has  been  lowered  in 
the  nave  by  5in.,  and  new  seats  of  pitch  pine 
set  upon  it.  The  passages  have  been  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  choir  and  sacra- 
rium  by  others  of  more  elaborate  design. 

Handsworth. — The  parish  church  of 
Handsworth  has  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  ,T.  A.  Chatwin,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  chancel  has  been  slightly  length- 
ened, and  the  nave  at  the  west  end  considerably 
so.  The  roof  has  been  heightened,  the  ungainly 
north  transept  has  been  remodelled,  and  an 
extra  aisle  gained  on  the  north  side,  while  the 
tower  has  been  opened  to  the  church,  and  the 
effects  of  intramural  interment  overcome  by 
layers  of  concrete.  AH  this  is  a  gain  in 
regard  to  the  increased  accommodation,  which 
now  provides  1,000  sittings.  The  old  solid 
font,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  fcr  so  many 
years,  has  been  discovered  in  a  near  farmyard, 
where  it  did  duty  as  a  drinking  trough  for 
cattle.  This  has  now  been  properly  overhauled, 
and  set  in  position  near  the  main  entrance. 
The  want  of  clerestory  windows  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  inadequate  lighting  of  the 
building  ;  while  the  disproportionate  width  of 
the  building,  with  its  two  northern  aisles,  still 
farther  increases  this  difficulty.  Externally 
the  work  of  attempting  to  reconcile  styles 
dating  from  the  Norman  to  the  Georgian,  has 
not  been  unattended  with  suoeess.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son  ;  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  James  Jones.  The  carving  of  the 
stone  is  by  Mr.  Koddis ;  the  altar  tiles  are  from 
Maw  and  Co. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Works. — At  the 
first  meeting  of  this  board  after  the  recess,  held 
on  Friday,  it  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  made  that  the  water  of 
the  Thames  where  the  Princess  Alice  disaster 
took  place  was  "poisonous,"  and  "its  taste 
and  smeU  something  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
scribe," and  whether  such  state  of  the  water, 
if  correctly  described,  arose  from  the  main 
drainage  outfalls.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
the  same  committee  should  consider  and  report 
"  whether  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  river 
at  the  board's  outfalls  could  not  at  a  moderate 
cost  be  so  purified  before  its  discharge  as  to 
render  it  innocuous  and  inoffensive,  as  well  as 
free  from  solid  matter."  This  gave  rise  to  a 
long  discussion,  many  members  deprecating  the 
form  of  the  resolution  as  admitting  the  charges 
raised  against  the  board's  sewerage  scheme,  and 
the  motion  was  lost,  the  votes  being — for,  7; 
against,  19.  Designs  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Woolfe  Barry  for  a  bridge  to  carry  the  Fulham 
Extension  line  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  over  Parson's  Green-lane,  were  ap- 
proved. The  solicitor  presented  copies  of  the 
following  public  and  private  measures  affecting 
the  board  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment : — Metropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ing Acts  Amendment,  Metropolis  (Bowman's- 
buildings,  Marylebone,  ic.)  Improvement, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Money),  Monu- 
ments (Metropolis),  Plumstead  Common,  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals),  Epping  Forest, 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance,  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendmeit),  Metropolitan  Com- 
mons Telegraph.  Grand  Junction  Water,  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Kailway  (Additional 
Powers),  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  Metro- 
politan Inner  Circle  Completion  Railway,  and 
Midland  Railway  (Additional  Powers)  Acts. 

Nottingham. — On  Friday  a  committee  of 
the    Corporation  visited  the  new   University 


buildings,  in  Horse  Fair  Close,  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Richard  Mawson  (of  the 
firm  of  Lockwood  and  Mawson).  We  described 
the  designs,  which  are  Decorated  Gothic  in 
character,  on  November  loth,  187fi,  p.  401,  Vol. 
XXXI.  The  main  building  is  divided  into  three 
principal  sections,  with  the  library  forming 
one  wing,  the  museum  the  other,  and  between 
these  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and 
lecture  theatres,  and  a  largo  general  or  public 
theatre.  This  central  block  is  separated  from 
the  wings  by  a  quadrangle  on  either  side  ;  it  is 
now  nearly  roofed  in,  and  almost  ready  for 
slating.  The  library  and  museum  blocks  are 
almost  as  forward,  and  the  large  gables  on  the 
Shakespeare-street  front  have  been  commenced. 
The  whole  of  the  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  T.  White,  of  Swansea,  who  is  making  full 
use  of  machinery  with  the  aim  of  expediting 
the  work.  The  carving,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  West- 
minster-bridge-road, is  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, and  that  already  completed  displays  much 
delicacy  of  workmanship.  Each  of  the  capitals 
is  specially  designed.  The  ironwork  is  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Ellson,  and 
Co.,  of  Coventry.  It  was  stated  to  the  com. 
mittee  that  Mr.  White  hoped  to  have  the 
buildings  completed  within  la  months  from  the 
present  time,  and  about  a  year  earlier  than  the 
limit  laid  down  in  the  building  contract. 

Overton. — The  parish  church  of  Overton, 
Wilts,  has  been  restored,  and  was  re-opened 
upon  the  25th  September.  The  nave  has  been 
reconstructed  upon  the  old  foundation,  Ijut  ex- 
tended by  adding  one  bay,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  north  aisle.  The  chancel  and  its 
aisles  and  the  vestry  stand  upon  new  lines.  The 
style  adopted  for  the  new  work  is  Early  Geo- 
metrical. The  materials  used  in  the  walling 
are  flint  and  Sarson  stone,  and  the  dressings 
are  of  Bath.  The  total  number  of  sittings  are 
320.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton,  PoUins,  and 
Co.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  who  also  executed  the 
reredos,  and  the  edifice  is  heated  by  Mr.  Haden, 
of  Trowbridge.  The  gas-fittings  are  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Willis,  of  London,  and  this  firm  sup- 
plied the  altar  cloth  and  font-cover.  The  tiled 
floors  in  the  nave  and  baptistery  are  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  choir  seats,  stalls, 
and  other  oak  work,  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pouting,  of 
Marlborough.  Nearly  ^£7,000  have  been  ex- 
pended. 

Sheffield.  —  The  Sale  Memorial  Church, 
Sheffield,  was  consecrated  on  Monday.  The 
church  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
.£9,000.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  the  latter  having  an  octagonal  end, 
and  transepts  to  the  chancel,  one  being  used 
for  a  vestry  and  organ,  and  the  other  for 
school  children.  There  is  a  large  porch  extend- 
ing across  the  end  of  the  building,  out  of  which 
the  church  is  approached  by  three  doorways. 
There  is  also  another  porch  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  style  is  plain  Early  Pointed,  with  geometri- 
cal tracery  in  the  chancel.  The  internal  length 
is  190ft.,  and  the  width  fioft.,  the  height  at  the 
centre  being  51ft.  The  nave  has  a  clerestory. 
The  chancel  has  no  clerestory,  but  the  walls 
are  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  and  have 
two  large  arches  opening  into  the  transepts. 
The  seats  accommodate  about  800.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Gibbs,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  Battersby,  Oxley, 
Corrie,  and  Harrison. 

SLOUGH.^The  parish  church  of  Slough  has 
been  considerably  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  0.  Soott.  The  old  church  has  not 
been  altogether  removed,  but  it  now  only  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  temporary  nave.  The  new 
part  already  erected  consists  of  one  bay  of  the 
new  nave  and  its  aisles,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, a  very  fine  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  an  organ 
chamber,  and  vestries.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  the  transition  between  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows : — Width  of  nave  25ft. ; 
width  across  nave  and  aisles  57ft. ;  height  at 
nave  walls  to  springing  of  roof  37ft. ;  height 
of  nave  ceiling  53ft. ;  height  of  cross  on  nave 
gable  Gift.  Extreme  length  of  transepts,  north 
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and  eouth,  80ft.,  and  width  of  transepts  20ft. 
The  length  of  the  chancel  is  about  40ft.,  and 
the  widlh  about  22ft.  The  height  to  the 
springing  of  the  chancel  arch  is  23ft.,  and  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  38ft.  When  complete, 
the  nare  will  be  105ft.  in  length,  and  will 
have  arcades  of  four  arches  on  each  side, 
exclusive  of  those  which  connect  the  transepts 
with  the  nave.  There  will  be  a  south  porch, 
and  on  the  north  side  an  entrance  will  be 
effected  through  the  tower.  The  east  ends  of 
the  nave  aisles  are  divided  from  the  transepts 
by  an  interesting  and  rather  unusual  arrange- 
ment, which  may  be  described  as  a  short 
arcade,  in  each  case  of  two  arches.  The  prin- 
cipal material  for  the  walls  is  red  brick  of  twD 
kinds,  the  lighter  kind  used  for  ordinary  wall- 
ing, and  the  dark  shade  being  used  for  bands. 
&c.,  in  very  thin  bricks,  and  these  are  adopted 
both  internally  and  externally.  All  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  dressings  are  of  stone,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  various 
Bath  stone  quarries.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  internally  is  the  great  rood-screen  of 
elaborately  wrought  and  carved  stone.  This 
consists  of  three  arches  supported  on  pillars  of 
Greek  green  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  cross.  The  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co. 
The  church  is  heated  by  warm  air  by  the 
London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Company. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  up  tothepresent 
time  has  been  about  £11,000.  The  superstruc- 
ture has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kassnidge 
and  Son,  of  Uxbridge. 

Studlet. —  A  new  church  at  Studley,  the 
gift  of  the  Marchioness  of  Eipon,  was  conse- 
crated on  Monday  week.  The  building  is 
Early  English  in  style,  and  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Burges,  of  London ;  it  consists  of 
nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  chapel,  vestry,  and  a 
western  tower  surmounted  by  spire  rising  to 
a  height  of  152ft.  The  mouldings  and  carvings 
are  very  ornate.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and 
here  a  family  vault  has  been  prepared  for  the 
de  Grey  and  Eipon  family.  The  total  sitting 
accommodation  of  the  church  is  for  400.  The 
west  window  contains  eight  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  the  figure  of  the  Holy 
Family  occupying  a  central  position  in  the 
upper  tracery.  The  subjects  of  the  aisle 
windows  are  all  Scriptural ;  those  in  the 
chancel  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Eevela- 
tions  alone.  The  cler-estory  windows  depict  the 
angelic  hierarchy.  This  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Co.,  of  London,  the  cartoons  having  been  pre- 
pared by  Jlr.  F.  Weeks.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
J.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  and  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  T.  Nichols. 

Waelet,  West  Ridino. — The  new  Church 
of  St.  John,  Warley,  will  be  consecrated  to- 
morrow by  the  Bishop  of  Eipon.  The  plan 
shows  a  nave  60ft.  x  21ft.,  south  aisle  46ft.  x 
lift.  9in.,  chancel  29ft.  3in.  x  19ft.  6in.,  organ 
chamber  to  chancel  26ft.  x  lift.  9in.,  and 
vestry  and  heating  chamber.  At  the  west  end 
of  north  aisle  is  a  tower  of  three  stages, 
finished  with  parapet  and  jjinnacles.  The  style 
is  Early  English,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  ornament,  the  chief  doorway  being  the  only 
instance  externally  where  mouldings  are  intro- 
duced. The  walls  are  lined  with  ashlar 
masonry.  The  open  benches  in  nave  and  aisle 
are  of  pine,  and  seat  325  persons.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  of  local  stone,  and  the  lectern 
and  altar  i-ails  of  brass.  Carvers'  work  is  re- 
stricted to  the  bosses  at  the  termination  of  the 
hood  moulds  over  the  arcade  and  the  caps  and 
brackets  to  the  chancel  arch.  Mr.  W.  Sirinden 
Barber,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect. 

Wkibeenhall. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  for  the  parish  of  Wribbenhall, 
situated  between  Kidderminster  and  Bewdley, 
was  laid  on  Saturday.  The  church  will  cost 
nearly  £6,000,  and  accommodate  4G0  wor- 
shippers. At  present  it  will  consist  of  a  nave, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  will  be  a  bell  turret,  surmounted 
by  a  small  spire,  and  on  the  south  an  aisle  con- 
taining the  vestry  and  a  few  sittings.  The 
building  is  being  constructed  of  red  -ilveley 
stone  externally,  and  internally  Bath  stone  is 
being  used  except  for  the  shafts  of  the  columns. 


which  will  be  of  Alveley  stone.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  A.  AV.  Blomfield,  of  London,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Horseman  and  Co.,  of 
Wolverhampton. 
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Enqciker.  (What  do  you  mean  by  "follies?"  A  more 
definite  query  mav  appear  if  sent.) 

**BrlLDlKG  News"  Designing  Club. — C.  Palmer,  Nor- 
wich. (The  scale  is  to  be  one-sisth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
By  brick  we  mean  that  the  windows  are  to  have  arches 
of  that  material.) — Geo.  Scase  French.  (The  rules 
published  explain  all  the  matters  yon  a«k  about.  There 
are  no  fees,  and  the  drawings  are  returned.)— R.  Ken- 
ririck.  (AU  drawings  to  be  on  one  sheet.) — H.  G.  Wil- 
liams. (The  conditions  of  membership  are  distinctly 
stated  in  the  rules  published,  and  the  foregoing  replies 
will  answer  your  queries.) 

Our  Commonplace  Colttmn. —Through  pressure  on  our 
space  we  are  unable  to  publish  our  column  this  week. 
Notes  and  quotations  upon  the  following  will  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  the  22nd  day  of  October ;— Diminu- 
tion of  Column,  Domus  Conversorum.  Dove-house, 
Early  English,  Earth-closet,  Easter,  Eaves.  Ebony, 
Elizabethan  architecture,  Elm,  Embankment,  Encaustic 
tiles.  Entresol,  Entasis,  Exchange,  and  other  Bubjects 
in  letter  E. 


"  plodding  clever  man  of  reticent  habits"  is  the 
best  man  for  the  wants  of  the  pubUc.    If  a  man 
cannot  look  after  himself  he  surely  njust  not 
blame  the  world  for  not  taking  care  of  him.  .An 
architect  who  does  not  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  may  rest  assured  that  the  enemy,  in  the 
shape  of  "Mr.    Would-be,"    of   whom   "No 
Humbug"  complains,  wUl  step  in  and  carry 
away  the  prize.     Again,   it  is  not  always  the 
reticent  man  who  has  a  right  to  lie  known  as 
possessing  real  ability.     Usually  I  think  men 
who  bewail  themselves   in  this  way  are  the 
greatest  duffers  under  the  sun,  simply  because 
if  a  man  has  anything  in  liim  at  all  his  light  is 
sure  to  shine  before  men,  be  it  only  in  his  own 
back  yard,  so  to  speak.     No  one  deplores  more 
than  I  do  the  want  of  a  juster  taste  in  architec- 
tural matters  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  those  architects,  or 
surveyors  if  you  will,  who    have  the  largest 
practice,  for  the  most  part  give  the  public  the 
best  buildings  procurable,  all  things  considered, 
from  a  public  point   of  view.     This  is  a  long 
wa3'  to    go,   but    believe    me    there   is   "  no 
humbug  "  about  it.      These  successfid  archi- 
tects are  not  merel.y  artists — they  are  pre-emi- 
nently men  of  the  world,  with  a  very  sharp  eye 
indeed    to    the   main   chance — well    knowing 
how  to  look  after  their  own  wants,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  very  men  to 
employ  to  look  after  theirs.  Here  is  an  instance 
— a  fact,  I  assure  you — which  occurred   some 
years  ago  new,  in  the  days  of  "  brazen  faces  and 
shiners  "  (they  are  not  extinct  yet),  when  one 
of  the  largest  connections  which  the  architec- 
tural world  has  ever  seen  was  being  formed.  The 
rising  practitioner,  now  known  as  a  leading  art 
architect  and  champion  of  the  "  very  Gothic" 
school,   was  visiting  a  well-known   watering 
place  in  the  south  of  England  on  business,  and 
staying,  of  course,  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place 
(cute  fellow) .     Being  anxious  to  improve  the 
occasion  he  called  the  waiter,  and  inquired  as 
to  the  leading  builders  in  the  town,  and  thus 
ascertained  the  name  of  the  best  known  con- 
tractor in  the  place.     Handing  his  card  to  the 
waiter  he  commissioned  him  to  carry  it  with 
compliments  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  with  the  invita- 
tion to  come  over  and  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
with  our  not  unknown  and  rising  architect, 
after  dinner.     The  builder  came,  all  smiles  and 
graces  (builders  are  cute  men,  too,  especially 
the  successful  ones),  and  in  reply  to  kind  in- 
quiries from  the  stranger  as  to  what  was  doing, 
said  a  church  was  about  to  be  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Heathen,  of  London,  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Such-and-such  Society.     "  Ah  !  I 
know  him  well,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  a  friend  of 
mine.     Take  another   glass,  Mr.   So-and-so." 
"  Lady  Blank  is  to  bear  the  expense,"  added 
the   builder,  in  response  to  this  generosity. 
Next  day  Lady  Blank  received  a  visitor  with 
some  sketches  under  his  arm,  which,  after  some 
pressing  manoeuvres,  he  managed  to  lay  before 
her  ladyship,  resulting  in  some  specially  pre- 
pared perspectives  being  sent  down  from  Lon- 
don in  a  few  days,  and  not  long  after  the 
erection  of  a  church,  not  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Heathen,  which  had  long  ago  been  pre- 
pared— let  us  hope  were  paid  for.     No  doubt 
they  were,  for  he  was  the  friend  of  the  archi- 
tect who  built  the  church,  and  whose  name  now 
is  enriched  with  several  fragments  from  the 
alphabet.  Shame  ! — of  course  a  thousand  times 
shame  ! — but  we  won't  mention  names,  only  let 
individual  members  of  the  profession  see  that 
they  do  not  do  likewise.     Do  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  others,  and  there  will  be  but  small 
cause  to  complain  of  the  Mr.  Would-be  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Mr.  Highartallgrasp  on  the  other. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Neithee. 

OAK  AND  CHESNTJT  TIMBEE. 
Sir, — I  had  hoped  that  this  question,  to 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  devote  some 
space  and  an  illustration,  was  pretty  well 
thrashed  out ;  but  the  writer  of  the  paper,  "  A 
Chapter  on  Some  Kinds  of  Timber,"  in  last 
week's  Building  News,  p.  315,  has  referred  to 
it  in  a  manner  which  can  only  mislead.  A 
careful  reader,  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  easily  detect  that  the  upper 
woodcut  is  wrongly  lettered,  and  that  the  titles 


SPECULATIVE   HOUSES.— WHAT   IS  AN 
AECHITECT  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiK, — "No  Humbug"  strikes  out  right  and 
left,  intending,  evidently,  to  hit  somebody  very 
hard  indeed,  but  however  well-meaning  his 
zeal,  he  appears  to  waste  his  blows.  Most 
people  will  grant  that  it  is  very  trying  to  a 
professional  man,  especially  in  a  country  town, 
to  see  perhaps  some  local  auctioneer  or  de- 
cayed builder  styling  himself  architect,  and 
"  tumbling  into  a  lucrative  practice."  But  you 
cannot  blame  the  would-be  architect;  it  is  the 
public  to  whom  the  blame  is  due  for  not  know 
ing  a  real  architect  from   a  sham.     But  then 

comes  the  question,  "  Are  the  public  so  blind  of  the  respective  parts  of  it  are  transposed ; 
after  all  ?"  It  may  be  true  that  enterprise  and  but  the  writer  evidently  misunderstands  the 
cheek  will  do  a  vast  deal  for  a  man,  but  it  is  method  of  distinguishing  oak  from  chesnut 
very  far  from  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  I  which  I  described,  unless  I  ought  to  say  that  he 
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discredits  it,  and  yet  has  not  tested  it  by  ex- 
peri  luent. 

Tlie  tests  I  gave,  and  which  I  submit  arc 
perfectly  conclusive  whenever  they  arc  applied 
with  the  view  of  establishing  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  oak  and  chesnut,  are  these  : — 

1.  Cut  the  log  across,  and,  if  it  be  oak,  the 
medullary  rays,  which  in  that  wood  form  thin 
plates,  will  be  seen  to  be  cut  across,  and  will 
form  bright  conspicuous  lines  radiating  towards 
the  circumference. 

2.  Divide  the  log  longitudinally,  cutting 
through  the  pith  or  pretty  near  to  it ;  then  the 
medullary  plates,  biing  slightly  wavy,  will  be 
frequtntly  split  up,  sliowing  the  bright  con- 
spicuous markings  called  the  flower  or  silver 
grain — see  A  B  C  D  in  last  week's  paper. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  such  obvious 
distinction  if  the  circular  face  of  the  log  be 
merely  cleaned,  or  the  leg  reduced  to  a  square 
section ;  but  why  should  any  one  perversely 
apply  as  a  test  that  which  is  no  test  when  two 
infallible  tests  are  at  hand  ? — leaving  out  of 
account  the  tests  of  weight,  hardness,  and 
colour,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a  practical  man. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that, 
having  recently  been  at  Metz,  I  inquired  about 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral  there,  which  was 
burnt  a  few  years  since,  and  mvich  lamented,  as 
a  "  chesnut  roof."  Not  an  atom  of  it  was  left, 
but  the  custodian  assured  me  that  the  chesnut 
trees  had  been  grown  on  the  bill  of  St.  Quinten 
near  the  town — a  great  bare  hill,  probably 
never  wooded.  He  showed  me  two  ancient  doors 
in  tho  building  as  being  of  chesnut — one  only 
could  be  closely  examined,  and  that  contained 
the  silver  grain  of  oak. — I  am,  &c., 

Thos.  Blashill. 


CONWAY   CHURCH. 

SiE, — Will  you  allow  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  for  kindly  bringing  Conway 
Church  before  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
BuiLDiN'Cr  News,  and  also  to  make  known  to 
them  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  proceed  with 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  roofs  and 
nave.  Over  j£2,000  has  been  .already  spent  on 
these  works,  almost  the  whole  of  which  sum 
was  obtained  from  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  parish  in  some  way  or  other.  During 
the  last  two  years  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  more  than  JSIOO  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel,  a  portion  of  the  church  which  is 
full  of  interest.  It  is  estimated  tliat  about 
dEoOO  will  be  required  to  restore  this  and  the  fine 
old  screen ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
work  will  be  carried  out  in  the  most  rigorously 
conservative  manner  by  Mr.  Scott.  If  there  be 
any  among  your  numerous  readers  who  would 
like  to  help  in  the  good  work,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  contributions,  a  full  list  of  which 
will  be  published,  as  hitherto.  I  will  merely 
add  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Scott's  last 
report,  with  many  thanks  for  kindly  inserting 
this  letter  : — "  The  main  feature  of  Conway 
Church,  and  that  which  raises  it  in  rank  above 
many  more  architectural  edifices,  is  the  beau- 
tiful rood-screen.  It  is  of  the  highest  value, 
and  demands  the  most  careful  treatment.  The 
stalls  are  also  very  fine ;  they  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  considerably  injured  by  fire.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  they  may  be 
put  into  a  proper  state  of  repair." — I  am, 
&c.,  Henkt  Eees. 

The  Vicarage,  Conway,  21th  Sept.,  1878. 


parisons,  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Doulting 
freestone  answers  precisely  to  the  description 
quoted  by  you  as  that  required  for  the  best 
building  stone — viz.,  it  is  a  "  crystalline  lime- 
stone, is  uniform  in  tint,  homogeneous  in  struc- 
ture, .and  is  converted  to  building  purposes 
with  facility  and  economy."  There  can  be  no 
dcul)t  but  those  characteristics  are  the  most 
valuable  in  a  building  stone.  Tho  present 
state  of  the  Doulting  stone  in  Wells  Cathedral 
and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  shows  its 
extraordinary  durability.  Although  part  of 
the  latter  dates  froTu  the  twelfth  century,  the 
stone  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  In  new  work 
it  always  hardens  by  exposure,  and  in  a  little 
time  it  acquires  the  glazed  surface  and  glassy 
appearance  which  are  the  only  preservatives 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Charles  Tbask. 

Norton-sub-Hambdon,  Ilmiuster,  Oct.  3, 1878. 


THE  LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 
Sir, — Will  you  insert  the  following  copy  of 
letter  to  the  Leek  Commissioners  ? — I  am,  &c., 
W.  Lakneb  Sdoden. 

[Copy.] 

TO  THE  CLERK  TO  THE  LEEK  IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir,— Wo  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication 
returninir  our  desiirus  submitted  ia  competition  for 
your  fever  hospital. 

As  your  board  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  it 
issned"  for  this  competition,  we  hold  it  responsible  to 
ns  in  the  amount  of  the  usual  professional  charges 
for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  specifications. 

Wo  refer  to  clause  8  of  the  conditions,  which 
promised  reference  of  the  designs  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  was  this  condition  which  led 
ns  to  enter  the  competition,  which  we  should  never 
have  done  had  we  supposed  that  the  board  or  its 
surveyor  were  to  decide  the  matter ;  and  our  designs 
have  been  withheld  altogether  from  the  Local 
Government  Board's  inspection. — Tours  truly, 
W.  Larner  Sugden,  Leek. 
John  Blood,  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme, 

Leek,  October  1st,  1878. 


RESTORING  THE  PALACE  OF 
V^ESTMINSTEE. 
Sib, — I  have  read  your  article  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  of  the  27th  ult.,  on  the  state  of  the 
stone  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  with  great 
interest,  but  not  altogether  with  satisfaction. 
The  state  of  this  costly  building  must  be  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  everybody  who  cares  ab  out 
national  questions,  and  I  think  you  have  done 
well  to  direct  attention  to  it.  But  I  merely 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  conclu- 
sions as  to  building  stones  which  you  infer  or 
consider  to  be  more  or  less  durable.  Although 
I  am  the  lessee  of  the  Doulting  freestone 
quarries,  and  occupy  Ham  stone  quarries,  I  do 
not  wish  to  puff  my  own  wares,  depreciate  other 
kinds  of  stone,  or  to  make  any  invidious  com- 


DR.  HOLLAND  AND  HIS  PENSION. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  b-en  directed  to  your 
notice  (on  p.  308  of  the  issue  of  the  20th  ult.)  of  an 
article  in  the  Preston  Chronicle  on  the  above  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  ErrantinjT  the  pension  to  Dr.  Holland  was,  that 
he  hnil  designed  the  asylums  at  I'resiu-ich  and 
Whiilingham,  and  thns  saved  the  connty  the  ex- 
pense of  employing  a  regular  arehitect.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Whittingham  Asylum,  bnt  so  far 
as  Prestwich  is  concerned  the  statement  is  wholly 
incorrect.  In  June,  1817,  designs  for  the  Prestwich 
Lunatic  Asylum  were  submitted  by  myself  and 
brother  in  competition,  which  designs,  with  certain 
modifications,  were  selected,  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  Luiiacy,  and  the  buildings  carried  out 
to  completion  under  onr  own  superintendence.  S. 
Gaskell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Lan- 
caster, was  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  advised  on  all  the  details.  As  Dr. 
Holland  was  not  appointed  nntil  October,  1810,  at 
which  time  the  buildings  were  nearly  completed— 
they  being  occupied  early  in  1851 — and  as  onr  con- 
nection with  the  building  did  not  cease  until  1852, 
you  will  see  that  the  statement  above  referred  to  is 
simply  untrue. — I  am,  &e,, 

Isaac  Holden. 
(of  the  firm  of  I.  and  J.  C.  Holden.) 

64,  Cross-street,  Manchester,  Oct.  2. 


A  new  line  of  tramway  from  the  comer  of  Hol- 
loway-road  to  King's-cross  (via  Caledonian-road) 
has  been  opened  by  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Company. 

The  parish  church  of  Grosmont,  Monmouthshire, 
was  rcopCDed  on  Thursday  wetk,  attir  the  restora- 
tion of  the  north  .and  south  transepts,  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  James,  S^iward,  and  Thomas,  of 
Cardiff,  who  h.ave  aho  prepared  disigns  for  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  and  it«  aisles  and  the  W£st 
front.  The  central  tower  (which  was  then  threa- 
tening to  collapse),  the  chancel,  a?d  its  Eleanor 
chapel  were  restored  a  few  years  sines,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  of  West- 
minster. 

The  new  Chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  Guyhirnocum- 
Eingsend,  near  Wisbech,  was  consecrated  on  Tues- 
day week.  It  is  E»rly  English,  and  has  been  built 
from  tho  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a 
cost  of  X  4,000. 

At  Wliitby,  Sir  George  Elliott,  M.P.,  is  having 
erected  at  his  sole  expense  a  spa  saloon  on  the  West 
Cliff.  Messrs.  Julius  Maybcn,  of  London,  and  E. 
H.  Smales,  of  Whitby,  are  the  architcets,  and  Mr. 
John  White,  of  Whitby,  ia  the  contractor.  The! 
building  is  nearly  completed.  | 


j-ntcrt0mmuuicati0it. 


QUESTIONS. 
[5530  ]— Ownership  of  Pence.— I  am  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  ownership  of  a  wooden  fence 
dividing  two  gardens.  I  havo  been  told  that  the 
fence  lielougs  to  the  honse  upon  which  tho  posts  are 
placed,  tho  upright  pales  being  fair  with  the  adjoin- 
ing ground.  If  stich  is  the  case,  how  could  the 
paliugs  bo  renewed  if  tho  adjoining  owner  refused 
permission  to  go  on  his  ground  to  do  tho  work  ?  I 
understand  there  is  some  law  on  tlie  subject,  but 
cannot  trace  it.  Will  eome  correspondent  kindly 
say  what  ia  the  general  rule  ?— H.  W.  B.- 

[5531.]— London  Churches.— I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  some  correspondent  mentioning  what  London 
churches  of  a  Classic  type  havo  been  recently  deco- 
rated in  such  a  manner  as  to  bo  worthy  of  viaitlngr 
with  a  view  to  getting  hints  f — Provincial. 

[5532.]— Dilapidations.— Will  some  correspon- 
dent kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  parti- 
cular system  of  charses  for  "dilapidations?"  If 
80,  please  state  if  it  includes  any  work  beyond  takingr 
tho  necessary  notes  for  and  preparing  the  scbednle  ? 
-J.H. 

[5533.]— Party  Wall.— M  and  N  are  adjoining- 
owners,  their  buildings  separated  by  a  14in.  party 
wall.  M  intends  to  rebuild,  and  the  condition  of 
the  party  wall  necessitates  its  being  pulled  down. 
The  height  of  M'a  new  building  is  such  that  the 
new  party  wall,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Buildings 
Act,  must  be  18in.  thick  instead  of  Uin. — the  thick- 
ness of  tho  old  wall— which  would  be  the  full 
thickness  required  by  N's  building.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  should  be  the  position  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  new  wall  with  respect  to  tho  two 
properties  ?  Should  it  be  in  the  same  position  as 
the  centre  lino  of  old  wall,  thus  by  the  e\tra  thick- 
ness of  new  wall  reducing  the  space  of  N's  rooms  ; 
or  should  tho  space  of  N's  rooms  be  left  unaltered, 
thus  necessitating  the  removal  of  tho  centre  line  of 
new  wall  2^in.  further  towards  Ms  ground  than 
was  the  case  before  rebuilding,  and  thns  giving  to 
N  an  increased  width  of  ground  by  2iin.  ?— J.  H. 

[5531.]— Labourers'  Dwellings.— Will  some  of 
your  rraders  be  good  enough  to  mention  the  names 
and  localities  of  cottages  tor  the  labouring  classes 
wh^re  rent  not  exceeding  43.  a  week  is  charged  ;  and 
does  snch  sum  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  cipital  ? — 
Contemplatob. 

[.55.35.]- Press.— Can  afiyof  our  friends  give  me 
a  working  design  for  a  strong  press  about  30in. 
deep  by  lOin.  or  12in.  in  diameter  ?  Material  must 
be  such  that  weak  acetic  acid  will  not  affect  it ;  and 
I  may  add  that  the  liqnor  is  w.inted,  and  not  the 
dry  niaterial.  I  wish  to  make  it  myself,  having  all 
necessary  tools,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  give  the  heavy 
prices  charged  by  manufacturers  for  snch  articles. 
A  tew  plain  directious  respecting  strength  of  screw, 
size  of  threads,  thickness  of  bridge,  and  kind  of 
metal  to  be  used,  will  be  thankfully  received  by— A 
Poor  Mechanic. 

[5536.]— Timber  for  Sills  of  Sash  Prames.— 
Which  is  the  most  suitable  timber  for  sills  of  sash 
frames— red  deal  or  pitch  pine  ?  Also,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  run  lime  for  plasterers  4  months  before  using 
it  ?— A  Subscriber. 

[5537.]— Architects  and  Corporations.— I  shall 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  foliowin.;  matter :— If  an  architect  snp- 
phes  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to  a 
corporation  for  their  approval,  is  he  bound  (in  the 
event  of  the  same  being  approved)  to  supply  dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  plans  for  tho  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  borough  surveyor?  I 
have  asked  for  a  copy  of  tho  bye-laws,  but  cannot 
get  them. — A.  B. 

[5.538.]— Land  Drainage.- Would  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  special  method  in 
finding  the  quantity  of  pipes  to  drain  an  acre— how 
many  are  required,  and  the  usual  distance  apart  on 
average  land?— Inexperienced  Land  Agent. 

[5539.]— Law  as  to  Disputed  Coutraot.— A 
gentleman  employs  a  builder  to  erect  a  house  for 
kim  for  a  certain  sum.  Tho  bnilder  signs  a  con- 
tract, but  does  not  sign  tho  specification  or  con- 
tract drawings,  and  now  argues  that  the  stamped 
contract  is  an  informal  contract,  and  is  not 
binding.  The  house  having  been  finished,  the 
builder  wants  a  considerable  sum,  as  he  has  lost 
money,  having  tendered  too  low.  The  employer 
in  tlie  first  instance  employed  an  architect  to 
prepare  drawings,  specification,  contract,  and  to 
obtain  tenders  from  builders— the  lowest  tender  ex- 
ceeding by  .£300  the  snm  he  proposed  spending.  For 
this  he  got  rid  of  his  architect.  He  then  gave  the 
job  to  the  builder  referred  to,  and  told  him  he  was 
to  do  it  at  his  own  price,  as  thi-re  would  be  no  archi- 
tect  to  look  after  him.  The  builder  thereupon  re- 
duces  his  estimate  by  £200,  nnd  builds  the  house, 
and  now  repudiates  tho  contract,  and  threatens 
legal  proceedings,  for  the  above  reasons.  Will  some 
reader  give  me  instances  of  any  legal  eases  bearing; 
upon  the  above,  and  in  what  journal  the  cases  are 
reported  ?— Scbvetor. 
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REPLIES. 
[5461.]— Stamped  Agreements.— "A  Lover  of 
Justice  "  has  fairly  put  the  case  that  for  one  agree- 
ment there  should  not  be  more  than  one  stamp,  and 
wbon  documents  or  drawings  are  identified  by 
ireferences  in  the  manner  I  stated,  and  which  I  have 
adopted  for  many  years,  in  common  with  many  other 
architects,  I  cannot  see  why  more  than  one  stamp  is 
jequired.  The  idea  of  sendiui?,  say,  a  set  of  20  draw- 
£Dg8  to  Somerset  House  is  indeed  too  absurd  to  re- 
quire consideratiou.  as  it  would,  as  this  corre- 
spondent says,  "choke  all  business." — G.  H.  G. 

[550S.]— Chimney  Flues. — 9in.  square  flues  are 
large  enough  for  all  ordinary  household  purposes,  and 
14in.  flues  are  not  now  a  necessity,  since  cUmbiugf- 
beys  as  chimney  sweeps  have  been  abolished.  In 
adoptine  small  flues  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  character  of  the  jrrate — whether  open  or  close 
in  character,  or  whether  ventilators  or  copper  flues 
are  inserted  in  the  same — but  the  main  considera- 
tion is  the  size  of  the  pot  or  capping  of  the  chimney. 
Experience  has  taught  those  connected  with  chim- 
r.eys  that  the  outlets  at  the  top  should  be  larger 
than  any  other  part.  An  outlet  of  9in.  square 
■would  be  considered  a  very  full  size,  and  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  having  any  other  or  lower  part 
larger.  The  writer  has  seen  small  flues  work  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  large  and  important  buildings  ; 
but  they  have  been  smooth  and  regular— an  advan- 
tage wbich  is  obtained  by  lining  the  same  with  flue 
pipes. — W.  S. 

[5512.]— Chimney  Stalk. — From  the  description 
^iven  by  "  Builder,"  I  should  say  the  rents  are  due 
to  the  fire-brick  lining  not  being  carried  up  thick 
or  high  enough.  The  thickness  of  stalk  at  the 
bottom  is  barely  that  which  I  should  have  recom- 
mended. How  was  the  fire-brick  lining  set— was  it 
■well  fluebed  up  with  fire-clay?  I  should  like  to 
{£.now  further  particulars— how  the  iron  hoops  were 
fixed,  &C.-G.  H.  G. 

[5512.]— Chimney  Stalk.— "W.  S.,"  replying  to 
another  querist,  says  that  the  cause  of  the  fractures 
in  the  chimney  may  have  been  that  "  the  inner 
lining  of  fire-brick  has  been  allowed  to  touch  the 
shaft."  I  always,  in  my  own  practice,  finish  off  the 
top  of  the  fire-brick  lining  with  a  course  or  two  of 
headers  touching  the  inner  face  of  the  brickwork  of 
shaft,  eo  as  to  cover  over  the  space  between,  to  pre- 
vent it  being  filled  with  the  flue  dust.  Is  this  a 
proper  method  ?— E. 

[5515.] — Fastening  Bailing  to  Stone. — I  find 
that  sulphur  expands,  and  know  several  instances 
of  stone  coping,  12in.  by  12in.,  in  which  the  irsn 
railing  is  run  in  with  sulphur,  and  the  stone  is  split 
from  end  to  end.  This  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
a  chemical  combination  between  iron  and  sulphur. — 
T.H. 

[5515.]— Fastening  Bailing  to  Stone.— Iron- 
work, such  as  railings,  run  with  lead  is  apt  to  become 
injurious  ;  the  iron  is  found  to  be  eaten  away  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  metals,  and  every  old  railing,  if 
examined,  will  show  this  effect.  This  effect  is  due 
to  a  galvanic  action  that  takes  place  between  the 
metals,  which  is  facilitated  by  moisture, 
therefore  the  best  substance,  although  not  often 
aaed.  As  good  a  fixing  can  be  made  with  it  as  with 
lead.— G.  H.  G. 

[5516.]— Contracts. — An  answer  to  this  question 
much  depends  on  the  terms  of  acceptance  of  tender 
and  the  contract.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  accepted  contractor  can  claim  compensation  for 
delay  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  been  put  to  loss  or 
inconvenience,  as,  for,  instance,  in  the  purchase  of 
material,  hire  of  labourers,  &c.  "  Gath "  should 
carefully  read  the  contract  or  specification  before 
taking  steps-- G. 

[5519.]— Macadam  Beads.— The  best  material 
is  Guernsey  granite,  broken  into  pieces  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  2^in.  mesh.  Hand-breaking  is  preferred. 
See  Building  News,  Vol.  1838,  and  other  recout 
articles  on  macadam  paving.  Limestone,  whinstone, 
and  other  materials  are  sometimes  need.  The  cost 
of  the  process  was  given,  I  believe,  in  the  report  of 
the  Association  of  Ijorough  Surveyors  the  year 
before  last.— G.  H. 

[5520.]— North  Point.— In  large  plans  the  true 
meridian  should  be  laid  down — that  is,  the  true 
north  point  is  22^  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
though  in  ordinary  surveys  the  variation  is  not 
attended  to.  The  magnetic  meridian  makes  an  angle 
of  22°  with  the  true  meridian  of  London.— G.  H.  G. 

[5523.]— Dry  Bot. — This  is  a  fungoid  growth 
feeding  upon  the  fibre  and  tissue  of  the  wood,  and, 
like  other  plant  life,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  heat  and  moisture.  If  both  or  even  one  of  these 
essentials  can  be  removed,  the  dry  rot  will  be 
arrested.  If  this  action  cannot  be  taken,  solutions 
are  of  little  use,  if  intended  to  be  used  as  surface 
washes  upon  wood  already  affected  with  this  para- 
sitic disease;  but  any  efforts  made  by  "  W.  H," 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  applying  solutions  that 
will  fill  up  the  cells  of  the  wood,  and  be  poisonous  to 
any  secondary  form  of  vegetable  life.  The  virtue 
of  creosote  oil— and,  indeed,  all  other  preservative 
compounds — rests  upon  this  detail,  but  they  are  only 
partially  effective  when  applied  without  pressure. 
*'  W,  H.,"  in  making  this  inquiry,  should  state  the 
details  of  the  position  and  circumstances  attending 
the  wood,  the  dry  rot  in  or  upon  which  he  is  anxious 
to  arrest.— W.  H. 


LEGAL  USTTELLIGENCE. 

Mortar  without  Lime. — At  Edmonton  Petty 
Sessions,  on  tbe  23rd  ult.,  Frederick  Bryen,  139, 
Junction- road,  HoUoway,  was  summoned  for  using 
moitar  in  buildings  in  Manor-road,  Coleraine-park, 
Tottenham,  which  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
local  board  of  health,  as  requirfd  by  their  bye-law 
No.  lOG.  Mr.  Crowne,  clerk  to  the  board,  in  opening 
the  case  as'ked  the  bench  to  inflict,  should  they 
consider  the  case  proved,  the  highest  penalty  named 
in  the  Act  for  the  offence,  as  a  deterrent  to  others, 
tbere  being  at  the  present  time  between  2,000  and 
3,000  houses  in  course  of  erection  at  Tottenham. 
Mr.  de  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  board,  produced 
sareples  of  the  mortar  being  used  in  the  buildings  in 
Mauor-rofld  in  course  of  erection  by  defendant. 
No.  1  was  the  top  spot  on  the  ground  being  excavated 
for  building  purposes,  and  contained  roots  of  the 
last  crop  grown  on  the  land.  This  was  put  into  a 
mortar  mill  with  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  ballast, 
and  the  two  ground  together  formed  the  mortar  that 
was  used.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  -i  were  samples  of  mortar 
from  between  the  bricks,  the  last  sample  being  from 
the  house  in  respect  to  which  the  case  was  brought. 
"Witness  swore  there  was  not  any  lime  whatever  in 
the  mortar,  and  crumbled  the  samples  into  fragments 
between  hia  flngers.  He  added  that  when  he  com- 
plained to  the  foreman  he  was  told  the  material  was 
only  for  the  plasterers,  but  that  he  afterwards  saw 
the  mortar  taken  from  the  mill  and  used  by  the 
bricklayers.  He  again  complained,  and  was  told  it 
should  not  recur,  but  he  produced  samples  of  the  stuff 
used  since,  which  was  equ.illy  bad.  The  bench  held 
it  a  bad  case  fully  proved,  and  inflicted  the  full 
penalty  of  £S  and  costs,  intimating  that  if  the 
material  were  used  again  defendant  would  be  liable 
to  a  further  fine  of  40s.  per  day. 
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The   Corporation    of  Ipswich  diacuased  on 
Wednesday  week  wliat  steps   should  be  taken 
with   reference  to  the  town   museum,  as  the 
lease  of  the  premises  in  which   it  has  been 
located  since  its  establishment  in  1847,   will 
expire  in  October,  1879,  and  cannot  be  renewed 
on  favourable  terms.     Founded  by  theEev.  W. 
Kirby,  the  entomologist,  and  largely  developed 
by  Professor  Henslow,  botanist  and  geologist 
(the   utiliser    of  coprolites  for  manure),  the 
collection  is  a  large  and  well-arranged  one,  and 
under   the  energetic   efforts    of    the   present 
curator.  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  the  Ipswich  museum 
well  maintains  the  high  position  it  attained 
many  years  since  amongst  provincial  institu- 
tions of   its  class.      For  a  new  home   for  the 
museum,   public  library,  and  the  science  and 
art  schools,  two  proposals  were  put  forward  by 
the  museum  committee.    The  first  was  to  alter 
the  public  hall — a  white  elephant  purchased 
by  the  Town  Council  at  JE4,500  a  few  years 
since,  ostensibly  for  museum   purposes.  This 
building  —  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes  reported  to 
the  committee,   by   whom    he   had   been  con- 
sulted— could  be  conveniently  and  efficiently 
converted  for  an  outlay  of  about  ^£2,000.     The 
second  scheme  was  to  build  on  a  vacant  piece 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  High-street,  con- 
taining 00    rods,   and    having   a  frontage    of 
225ft.,  which  is  offered  for  this  special  purpose 
by  tlie  Eev.   Edmond  HoUond,  at  .£375,  the 
The   restoration    of    the    exterior  of   the  south    price  given  for  it  many  years  ago.    For  a  build- 
transept  of  York  Minster  is  proceeding  sati-factorily,  I  ing  on  part  of  this  site  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopphad 
under  Mr.  Street's  directions.    The  works  in  the  1  prepared  plans  showing  a  central  parallelogram 
east  aislo    are  completed,  and  when  the  unsightly    with  annexes,  in  a  Renaissance  style,  giving 
Wills-cifice  has  been  removed  those  in  the  west  aisle  |  ^^q  required  accommodation,  at  a  cost  for  pre- 
wiU  be  fimshed.  ^  The  central^arch  of  t^e  transept^    ^^iggg  ^^^   land  of  .£8,100.     To  carry  out  this 
'  ^  -  -'  -      ■-—       scheme  .£2,500  would  have  to  be  raised  by  pri- 


containing  the  famous  rosette  window,  is  under 
restoration  now.  Four  new  octagonal  pinnacles 
have  been  added  to  the  east  and  west  aisles.  The 
stone  used  is  a  particular  description  of  magnesian 
limestone  from  Jackdaw  Cragg  quarries,  near 
Tadcaster. 

The  clock  and  clock  tower  at  Westminster  Palace, 
which  have  been  under  the  hands  of  artisans  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  past,  were  on  ]Monday 
relieves!  of  the  scaffolding.  The  tower  has  been  re- 
gilded,  and  the  clock  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 
The  City  of  London  School  Committee,  to  whom 
has  been  referred  the  question  of  accommodation  for 
the  school,  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  had  especial  attention.  They  have 
agreed  upon  a  report  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  principal  point  in  which  is  a  recom- 
Sulphnr  is  |  mendation  that  this  ancient  educational  foundation 
of  John  Carpenter  shall  be  removed  from  its  old  site 
in  Honey-lane  Market  to  a  new  site  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  adjacent  tj  the  Eoyal  Hotel.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  old  site  will  produce  upw.ards  of 
i;iO0,OOO.  Except  as  to  any  questions  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  choice  of  the  new  site,  with  the  in- 
terests affected  thereby,  the  proposal  will  probably 
command  the  hearty  assent  of  the  Corporation,  as  it 
has  long  been  evident  that  the  school  has  been 
restricted  and  cramped  in  its  work  by  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  its  present  site.  Not  only  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  boys,  but  also  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  position  of  the  school  among  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  country,  its 
removal  to  some  less  confined  site  is  absolutely 
necessary— a  fact  which  must  have  been  obvious  to 
ail  who  have  been  crowded  in  the  school  theatre  on 
prize  days.— City  Press. 

New  schools  at  Goginan,  Cardiganshire,  have  been 
opened.  They  are  of  local  grey  stone,  with  blue 
Staffordbhire  brick  dressings  around  the  windows, 
and  roofed  with  Aberllefenny  slate.  The  liuildings 
are  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect,  of  Liverpool  and  Aberystwyth,  and  have 
cost  .£1,012.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
Dole. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Clifton  Wood,  Bristol,  was  laid  last  week.  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  '.'00  or  1,000  persons. 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Early  Gothic-  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  F.  W.  Vojsey  and  F.  W. 
Wills,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hatherly,  of  Stoke's  Croft. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  i'S.OOO. 

The  parish  church  of  Loose  was  reopened  on 
Michaelmas-day  after  restoration,  from  partial  de- 
struction by  fire,  at  a  cost  of  .£1,061.  Mr.  G.  Buck, 
of  Maidstone,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Boughton,  Monchelsea,  the  builder. 

An  aisle  is  being  added  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Knaphill,  near  Woking,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Welman  and  Street,  architects,  of  Godalming.  The 
cost  of  this  and  other  improvements  in  progress  in 
the  church  will  be  ill, 400. 


vate  subscription,  the  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Corporation,  on  a  thirty  years'  museum  rate, 
being  only  equivalent  to  .£5,600.  After  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  adopt 
the  High-street  scheme,  provided  the  neces- 
sary subscriptions  can  be  obtained.  Sir  Kichard 
AVallace,  M.P.,  has  offered  to  start  the  list 
with  .£500,  and  as  the  county  town  of  Suffolk 
has  shown  her  public  spirit  during  the  past 
twenty  years  by  providing  new  grammar 
schools,  arboreta,  cattle-market,  and  the  most 
complete  group  of  municipal  buildings  in  East 
Anglia,  and  is  now  working  out  schemes  of 
sewerage,  corn-market,  and  dock  extension,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  necessary  amount  will  be  raised. 

Theee  is  now  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
Weaver's  Tower,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  will 
not  he  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  New 
Free  Library.  The  letters  which  have  appeared 
in  our  own  columns  and  elsewhere  have  stirred 
up  the  townspeople  of  Newcastle,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic meeting  was  held  on  Monday  night,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the 
Town  Council  not  to  sanction  the  removal  of 
the  tower.  The  local  journals  have  aided  the 
efforts  of  the  objectors  to  the  contemplated  act 
of  vandalism  with  their  influence,  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Free  Library  can  easily  be 
built  without  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
interesting  relic  of  old  Newcastle,  it  may  reason- 
ably he  hoped  that  the  library  committee  wiU 
set  to  work  and  remodel  their  plans.  The  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  their  adoption  of  measures  to  bring  about 
their  object  during  the  time  they  have  been  in 
office.  Possibly  they  have  been  as  careless  of 
the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  differed  from 
them  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  have  thus 
encountered  Heedless  opposition. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  was_  laid 
on  Monday  by  Mrs.  Bouch,  wife  of  the  engineer 
of  the  undertaking.  The  ceremony  took  place  on 
the  Island  of  Inchgarvie,  which  isabout  equidis- 
tant from  North  and  South  Queensferry,  and 
the  stone  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  middle 
pier.  The  bridge,  starting  from  abutments  on 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  foreshores  on 
either °side  of  the  Firth,  is  to  be  carried  in  the 
form  of  a  light  lattice-girder  structure,  Upon 
cylindrical  brick  columns,  to  the  edge  of  the 
deep  water.  So  far,  the  work  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  difficulty :  but  in  the  two  great  spans 
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which  are  to  form  the  central  portion  of  the 
structure,  there  has  to  be  faced  one  of  the  most 
formidable  problems  of  modern  engineering. 
At  the  point  on  each  side  of  the  estuary  where 
the  bottom  begins  to  shelve  rapidly  downward, 
there  is  to  be  placed  an  immense  composit  e  pier, 
consisting  of  four  groups  of  iron  columns — six- 
teen columns  in  all — firmly  bedded  on  base- 
ments of  masonry,  and  securely  braced  together 
throughout  their  entire  height.  Over  the 
tops  o  £  these  piers  will  be  carried  immense 
chains,  whose  shoreward  ends  will  be  anchored 
to  ponderous  masses  of  masonry ;  and  these 
being  continued  over  two  similar  piers,  placed 
on  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  in  mid-channel  will 
afford,  on  the  suspension  principle,  such  assist- 
ance as  is  estimated  to  be  required  in  support- 
ing the  spang,  which,  of  course,  will  also  rest  at 
either  end  upon  the  framework  of  the  piers. 
The  height  of  the  great  l,r.00ft.  spans  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  150ft.,  to  reach 
which  level  the  shoreward  sections  will  require, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  to  have  a  cer- 
tain gradient  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the 
piers  will  reach  the  height  of  from  500  to  fiOOft., 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  appearance 
which  the  completed  structure  will  present  at 
ebb  tide. 

The  Bermondsey  vestry  considered  on  Monday 
week  a  nice  point  raised  by  their  surveyor  as  to 
a  clause  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
and  Building  Acts'  Amendment  Act.  The 
surveyor  reported  the  receipt  of  an  application 
for  the  erertion  of  two  warehouses  in  Mill-lane, 
and  that  tlie  plans  showed  buildings  of  a  base- 
ment level  lower  than  allowed  by  the  Act,  and 
projecting  within  20ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road, 
contrary  to  the  Act.  A  provision  stipulated 
that  the  .\ct  should  not  affect  any  house  which 
had  been  lawfully  occupied  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  question  arose  whether  the 
proposed  buildings  came  under  this  clause.  The 
vestry  refused  to  pass  the  plans  as  to  base- 
ment levels,  and  referred  the  question  of  street 
frontage  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

We  happen  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  a  number  of  letters  written  by  archi- 
tects anxious  to  obtain  the  commission  for 
erecting  a  new  church  likely  to  be  built  shortly 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  The  induce- 
ments held  out  by  some  of  the  aspirants  are 
amusing  though  somewhat  unprofessional. 
One  gentleman  offers  a  stained  glass  window, 
another  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  the 
building  fund,  while  nearly  all  send  references 
as  to  character  and  ability  in  the  shape  of  illus- 
trations of  executed  works.  Competitors  will, 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  are  being 
carefully  preserved,  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  man  who  it  is  already  settled  is 
to  do  the  work,  and  who  will  be  expected  to  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  the  suggestions  thug 
afforded  him.  This  gentleman's  principal  re- 
commendation is  that  he  has  no  objection  to  be 
guided  in  all  things  by  the  probable  principal 
member  of  the  buOding  committee,  who, 
though  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  con- 
struction than  those  of  destruction,  yet,  as  the 
vicar  remarked,  "  has  such  excellent  taste,  and 
win  be  so  useful  in  deciding  matters  of  style, 
&c." 

On  Tuesday  the  Mayor  of  Reading  opened  a 
loan  exhibition  of  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ings, engravings,  and  photographs,  in  Victoria 
Hall,  in  that  town.  The  collection  is  large  and 
valuable,  and  comprises  the  works  of  many  old 
and  modern  masters,  including  Vandyck, 
Titian,  Eubens,  Gainsborough,  Canaletti,  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  Millais,  Birket  Foster,  Riviere, 
and  Teniers.  There  are  several  pictures  which 
attracted  considerable  notice  when  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging and  developing  a  taste  for  higher  art 
among  the  working  classes,  a  similar  exhibition 
held  in  the  town  four  years  ago  having  been 
attended  v-ith  unexpected  success.  In  opening 
the  exhibition  the  Mayor  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  such  undertakings,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  aims  which  they  had  in  view 
would  be  fully  realised. 

A  siLVEE  MEDAL,  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London, 
are  this  year  offered  as  prizes  by  the  Company 
of  Turners  for  the  best  specimen  of  hand- 


turning  in  wood,  and  diamond-cutting  and 
polishing.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
workmen — whether  masters,  journeymen,  or 
apprentices — of  the  trade  in  England.  A  largo 
medal  will  be  given  as  second  prize,  and  certi- 
ficates and  rewards  in  money  will  be  assigned 
to  competitors  according  to  merit.  The  freedom 
of  the  company,  a  sum  of  money,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  freedom 
of  the  City  are  also  offered  for  the  best  piece 
of  pottery  thrown  on  the  wheel  in  one  piece 
without  joints,  and  not  afterwards  shaved  or 
turned  in  any  way  or  glazed ;  and  silver  medals, 
a  bronze  medal,  certificates  of  merit,  and  money 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  art  in  other  re- 
spects. The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  company,  has  placed  j£20  at 
the  disposal  of  the  court  for  competition  in 
diamond-cutting  and  polishing,  and  .£15 
towards  the  wood,  and  JE15  towards  the  pottery 
money  prizes,  while  the  court  itself  contributes 
.£50. 

The  slate  trade,  the  staple  industry  of  North 
Wales,  which  has  been  very  dull  for  sometime, 
several  quarries  being  wholly  or  partly  closed, 
now  presents  a  slight  improvement  in  certain 
districts,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  of  ship- 
ments presented  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  Car- 
narvon Harbour  trustees.  In  Augxist  10,95G  tons 
of  slate  were  shipped  from  that  port,  against 
7,682  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  At  Bangor  and  Port  Dinorwic,  the  ship- 
ping ports  for  the  extensive  Bethesda  and 
Llanberis  quarries,  shipowners  still  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  freights,  and  the  like 
complaint  has  long  proceeded  from  Port  Madoc, 
the  outlet  for  the  quarries  in  the  Festiniog  dis- 
trict. The  shipping  trade  of  the  latter  port  will 
be  materially  affected  by  the  opening  of  the 
branch  line  connecting  Festiniog  and  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Westem  Railway  system  at 
Bettws-y.Cold,  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  University  College  courses  of  "  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Construction,"  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  commence  on 
the  8th  instant.  The  course  on  Construction 
includes  the  usual  subjects,  and  the  lectures 
are  delivered  every  Tuesday,  from  6  to  7  p.m., 
to  the  end  of  the  session — 15  lectures  in  all. 
The  Fine  Art  series  are  delivered  every  Tues- 
day, from  7.10  to  8.10  p.m.,  and  include  Ancient 
Architecture,  MediiBval,  and  Renaissance.  The 
fee  for  one  series  is  ^63  ISs.  6d.,  or  the  entire 
course  JEll  lis. 

Amono  other  curious  products  of  Jamaica 
brought  home  by  travellers,  specimens  of  the 
"  vegetable  lace"  of  that  island  are  to  be  found. 
The  plant  which  produces  this  is  the  Lagetta 
lintearia  (formerly  called  Daphne  lagetta),  or 
lace-bark  tree,  otherwise  known  by  the  native 
name  of  lagetto.  It  is  a  small  tree,  25ft.  to  30ft. 
high,  growing  in  the  most  inaccessible  rooky 
places  of  the  island.  Its  inner  bark  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibre,  which 
interlace  in  every  direction,  forming  fine 
meshes,  and  by  lateral  stretching  is  made  to 
present  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  most 
delicate  manufactured  lace,  whence  the  common 
name  of  the  tree.  It  is  said  that  Charles  II. 
received  as  a  present  fr(3m  the  Governor  of 
.Jamaica  a  cravat,  frill,  and  pair  of  ruifles,  made 
of  this  material ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  used  for 
bonnets,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  apparel. 
Travellers  state  that  the  Creole  women  take 
delight  in  decorating  themselves  with  this  filmy 
material  for  evening  wear,  studding  it  with  the 
brilliant  fire  beetles,  or  cucujos,  for  which  the 
West  Indies  are  noted.  The  effect  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Cheadle,  has  been 

partially  restoroii  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor — Mr.  T.  Wharam,  of 
Hyde,  being  the  builder. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  wag  opened  last  week  at 
Sowerby.  It  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and  has  been 
hnilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  of 
Halifax.  The  cost  of  chapel  and  schools  is  about 
X3,800.    The  chapel  will  accommodate  550  persons. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  by  living  artists  is  on 
view  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  Norwich.  Amongst  the 
exhibits  are  works  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.R., 
Ansdell,  R.A-,  W.  Callow,  and  many  local  painters, 
professional  and  amateur,  indicating  the  vitaUty  of 
the  Norwich  School. 


In  ft  postcript  to  a  letter  on  another  matter  in  a 
St.  Altian'a  paper  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  writes: — 
"  Let  me  add  n  lino  on  a  very  different  subject,  or  it 
may  be  thoucht  that,  as  I  am  writiop,  I  acquiesce 
in  a  wonderful  paragraph  which  you  copied  from  the 
.i4^/i('iurHi;i  last  week,  that  I  have  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  further  restoration  of  York  Minster, 
instead  of  Mr.  Street.  It  is  a  mere  piece  of 
nonsense.  It  oddly  happens  that  the  Minster  is  the 
only  church  in  that  diocese  over  the  alterations  of 
which  I  have  no  inrlsdiction  as  chancellor  thereof. 
If  I  hud,  I  should  certainly  not  have  allowed  the 
alterations  he  has  made  there  under  his  favourite 
pretence  of  '  conservative  restoration.'  " 

St.  Michael's  Home,  Cheddar,  was  formally  opened 
on  Saturd.ay.  The  site  was  purchased  and  tha 
whole  cost  of  construction  has  been  defrayed  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  and  is  intended  to 
afford  accommodation  for  2t  incurable  patients. 

The  Friendly  Societies'  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
was  formally  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  the  2(;th 
nit.  It  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
AV'eek  and  Hughes,  by  Mr.  Henry  Elwig,  chief 
contractor. 

The  parish  church  of  Longham,  Norfolk,  was  re- 
opened on  tha  10th  ult.,  after  restoration.  The 
unsightly  high  pews  of  painted  deal  have  been 
removed,  and  in  their  stead  have  been  erected  pitch- 
pine  sittings,  designed  by  Mr.  Dunt,  of  Witching- 
h.im,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  same 
pUce.  The  new  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  lectern, 
all  in  oak,  have  been  designed  and  carved  by  5Ir. 
Chapman,  of  Hanworth. 

The  gasworks  at  Lowestoft  are  in  course  of  en- 
largement and  extension.  Last  week  the  contractor, 
Mr.  John  Downing,  of  Norwich,  gave  a  dinner  to 
his  employes  in  celebration  of  the  successful  roof- 
raising. 

The  battery  pier  at  Douglas,  Isla  of  Man,  is 
approaching  completion.  Last  week  the  first  con- 
crete block  above  high-water  mark  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  pier  was  laid  by  Jlrs.  Powell,  wife  of  the 
resident  engineer  for  the  undertaking. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaso- 
logical  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in  Cork  city,  on 
Wednesday. 

For  the  erection  of  railway  station  offices  at 
Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Boyde 
Brothers,  of  that  town,  has  been  accepted. 

A  new  school  has  been  erected  for  the  Bath  School 
Board  in  St.  Mark's  district,  Holloway.  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Son,  were  the  contractors  ;  the  total  cost 
of  erection  wasiEl.OCO,  which,  together  with  net  cost 
of  site,  .£U1,  makes  an  outlay  of  .£8  12s.  2d.  per 
head  of  accommodation  afforded. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  art  exhibition  at  Hull 
during  the  present  month,  the  object  being  to  provide' 
funds  for  the  fitting  up  of  a  house  in  Albion-street 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Hull  School  of  Art. 

Messrs.  J.  Shaw  and  Sons,  of  New  Leeda,  Brad- 
ford, have  completed  the  casting  of  eight  bells,  to  be 
placed  in  the  tower  of  St.  James's  Church,  Bolton- 
by-Bradford. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel  were  laid  at  Pentre  Bronghton  on 
Monday  week.  The  chapel  is  to  be  constructed  of 
Ross  stone,  in  Gothic  stjie,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Howel  D.ivies,  of  Wrexham.  It  will  be  tlft.  by  27ft., 
and  will  be  seated  in  pitch-pine  for  250  worshippers. 
Mr.  Peleg  Jones,  of  Eirianva,  near  Broughton,  has 
taken  the  contract  for  erection  at  .£800. 

Woodstock  parish  church  will  be  reopened  on 
Monday  next,  the  extensive  alterations  and  restora- 
tions having  been  completed. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  are  carrying 
out  extensive  dock,  quay,  and  railway  works  at  Ray 
Island,  near  Dovercourt,  to  which  place  we  under- 
stand they  propose,  18  months  hence,  to  remove  their 
Continental  traffic  from  Harwich.  Mr.  Ridley,  the 
contractor,  is  employing  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  removal  of  earth  one  of  Messrs.  Dunbar  and 
Ruston's  patent  steam  navvies,  a  machine  better 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  American  Devil." 
There  are  about  130  men  employed  ;  the  amount  of 
the  contract  is  ,£10,000,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in 
three  years. 

The  Hull  Town  Council  passed  on  Monday  week 
an  instruction  to  the  works  committee  that  in 
future  all  tenements  shall  be  built  not  only  with  a 
back  way  3ft.  wide,  but  that  the  privies  shall  be 
constructed  with  pans  and  doors  according  to  a  plan 
recommended  by  the  borough  engineer,  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  town  clerk. 

A  masonic  hall  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Mullingar.  Mr.  Meldon,  of  Dublin,  is  the  contractor. 

A  stained  glass  window  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul,  Clare,  West  Suf- 
folk. The  subject  is  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. 
The  work  is  being  executed  by  Messas.  Pitman  and 
Cuthbertson,  of  Newgate-street,  E.G. 

A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Baker,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
was  opened  at  Halvergate,  East  Norfolk,  on  Sunday 
week. 
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A  naw  d^ep-water  quay  was  commenced  at 
Qvieeustown,  county  Cork,  oa  Monday.  Mr.  John 
Delany  is  tlie  contractor. 

The  Cbnrch  of  St.  John  Uaptist,  Eltham,  has  just 
baen  enriched  by  the  fiUing  in  of  the  four  detached 
lancet  lights  at  the  west  end  with  stained  glass 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint, 
and  of  the  rose  window  above  with  cherubim  he.ads. 
Screens  of  ironwork  have  also  been  erected  on  the 
north  and  Boatb  sides  of  chancel. 

The  new  Congregational  church  at  Walton-on  the- 
Naze,  built  fioju  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cbas.  Pertwee, 
of  Chelmsford,  was  opened  on  the  18ih  ult.  The 
style  is  14th  century  Gothic;  it  is  58ft.  by  31ft. 
internal  meisuremeut,  seats  from  300  to  400  parsons, 
and  cost  .£1,000  in  erection.  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Son,  of  Dedham,  were  the  contractors. 

The  Doncaster  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Pontefract, 
for  tbe  construction  of  a  pullic  sewer  for  the  special 
district  of  Wheatley. 

A  permanent  church  of  St.  George  has  been 
commenced  at  Perry  Hill,Catford,  S.E.  Mr.  Banks 
is  the  architect ;  the  edifice  will  cost  about  .£8,000. 

The  Soutbend-on-Sea  local  board  have  appointed 
Mr.  Harrington,  of  Eochford,  as  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances,  at  a  sahu^y  of  £150  a  year. 

The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  MuUingar,  was 
reopened  on  Wednesday  week  after  extensive  altara- 
tions  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thos.  Drew, 
of  Dublin,  at  a  costof  d£2,000.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hugh  Hague,  of  Cavan. 

A  statue  of  Robert  Eaikes.  the  founder  of  Sunday 
schools,  is  being  executed  for  tbe  subscribers  by 
Mr.  Brock,  of  Omaburg-street,  Regent's-park. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been 
laemorialised  to  grant  a  site  for  tUo  statuo,  when 
completed,  in  the  Embankment  G.ardens. 

The  new  basin  recently  added  to  the  harbour  of 
Macduff,  at  the  expeiiBe  of  Lord  Macduff.  M.P.,  was 
publicly  opened  on  Friday.  Mr.  Farquharson  was 
the  resident  engineer. 

The  Mayor  of  Swansea  received  ye»terday,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  town,  formal  possession  of  the  Knap 
Llwyd  field,  given  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  as  a  place 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea.  The 
Park  Llewelyn,  as  the  grounds  will  hereafter  be 
known,  forms  an  area  40  acres  in  extent,  on  tbe  top 
of  a  hill  at  Llaudove.  It  has-  been  drained  and 
planted  with  a  ring  of  poplars,  and  an  inner  circle  of 
shrubs.  A  circular  drive  and  paths  have  also  been 
made. 

A  new  hall  connected  with  the  west  parish  church 
at  Airdrie,  N.B.,  was  opened  on  Monday.  It  has 
been  erected  from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  A.  M'Gregor 
Mitchell,  architect,  of  Airdrie. 

Messrs.  Bra.-ly  and  Mills,  tho  engineers  respec- 
tively of  the  South-Eastern  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Companies,  made  a  formal 
inspection  on  Wednesday  week  of  tho  works  of  the 
Dover  and  Deal  Railway,  now  rapidly  progressing 
towards  completion,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brady, 
jun.,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  contractor 
tor  the  new  line. 

The  parish  church  of  Overton,  Wilts,  was  reopened 
on  Wednesday  week,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt 
from  tho  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Ponting,  og:-nt  and  architect  to  the  estat": 
of  Sir  Henry  Meux.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  foundations,  and  by  an  extension  of  one 
bay  in  length  eastward,  and  the  addition  of  a  north 
aisle,  extra  accommodation  has  been  afforded.  The 
rebuildin;;  has  been  executed  chiefly  by  the  estate 
workmen. 


The  committee  of  the  Elgin  .School  of  Art  met 
on  Monday  to  appoint  a  teicher  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Edwiird  Eraser,  who  resigned  consequent  on 
being  nominated  drawing  master  in  the  new  Kelvin- 
side  Academy  for  Glasgow.  Specimens  of  daughts- 
raanship,  exhibited  by  numerous  caedidates,  having 
been  examined,  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  David  S. 
Grubb,  one  of  thr^'o  brothers,  who  have  brought 
tbe  Dundee  School  of  Art  to  its  present  high  state  of 
efii'!uncy. 

Trinity  Church,  Derby,  is  about  to  be  reopened 
after  restoration,  including  substitution  of  open 
pitch  pine  seats  for  high  paws,  provision  for  three 
fresh  entrances  and  exits,  and  the  laying  of  the 
space  in  front  of  the  communion  rails  with  encaustic 
tiles.  Mr.  J.  Wood  has  the  contract  for  reseating, 
and  Mr.  W.  Twells  that  for  painting. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnes,  F.R.I.E.A.,  of 
Ipswich,  for  .a  new  pulpit,  platform,  and  choir  seats, 
and  other  alterations  consequent  on  tbe  erection  of 
a  new  organ,  have  been  approved  of  by  the  congre- 
g.atioa  of  Priars-street  chapel,  Sudbury. 

During  the  progress  of  a  restoration  now  being 
carried  out  at  Orchard  L'iigh  Church,  Wilts,  a  sin- 
gular 13tb  century  pewter  chalice  has  been  found. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  at 
Sandowu  on  the  26th  of  September  by  Lady 
O^lauder,  the  l.ady  of  the  manor.  The  length  of 
the  building  will  be  H2ft.,  and  the  width  68ft., 
and  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south  ailes, 
chancel  and  vestry,  with  a  heating  chamber  under 
vestry.  The  building  will  seat  about  000,  and  will 
be  built  of  local  stone.  Portland  stone  will  be  used 
for  nave  columns,  caps,  and  bases.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Early  English.  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of 
Carlton  Chambers,  Regent-street,  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Barton,  of  Kyde,  the  builder  ; 
Mr.  T.  Vaugban  is  the  clerk  of  works.  Tho  cost  will 
be  between  .£6,000  and  .£7,000. 

A  new  organ  chamber  and  an  enlarged  organ  were 
opened  .at  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Ipswich,  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  ult.  The  new  chamber  occupies 
the  site  of  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  chancel,  and 
a  brass  plate,  61t.  6in.  by  1ft.  8in.,  let  into  the 
chancel  wall,  records  that  the  enlareement  is  carried 
out  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  T.  Cobbold 
Aldrich,  M.A.,  for  40  years  incumbent.  At  tbe 
same  lime  the  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  of  tbe  chancel 
has  been  replaced  by  a  boarded  one  of  oak.  The 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  from  the  dosigos 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  by  Mr.  Girling, 
of  the  same  town  ;  the  cost  has  been  .£000. 

The  Bishop  of  0.':ford  consecrated  on  the  24th  ult. 
the  new  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Upton- 
cum  Cbalvoy,  Slough,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  Oldrid  Scott. 

Healgate  Chapel,  Colchester,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday  week  after  internal  renovation.  An  apse 
has  been  formed  at  the  west  end,  in  which  the  organ 
has  been  placed,  and  immediately  in  front  is  a  new 
oi'gan.  The  area  of  the  chapel  has  been  rebencbed, 
and  the  galleries  and  walls  decorated.  Mr.  H.  Baker, 
of  Colohestcr,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Lee  the 
contractor.     Tbe  cost  was  about  .£700. 

The  stipendiary  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  had  to  decide 
on  Monday  what  constitutes  a  "  merchant,"  the 
overseers  having  returned  amongst  the  special  iurors, 
with  tho  qualification  "  merchant,"  two  Merthyr 
ironmongers  and  a  jeweller,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 
architect.  He  announced  that  a  merchant  was 
described  in  a  number  of  dictionaries  and  by  the 
superior  courts  as  a  person  who  sells  and  traffics  with 
foreign  countries,  or  imports  or  exports,  or  sells  by 
retail.  Evidence  as  to  each  case  having  been  heard, 
all  the  names  were  retained  on  tbe  list  except  that  of 
the  architect. 


^LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRIUKS,  &o., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a  Great  Savintj  in  Charging  and  Discliarging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Lecda  Briokmaking  Company 

(Limited).  Annley.  Leeds. 


Helliwell's  Patent  System 

Of  AIR  and  WATER-TIGHT  GLAZING,  WITH- 
OUT PUTTY,  and  without  exposing  any  ontside 
woodwork  to  paint,  and  NEW  SYSTEM  of  COVER- 
ING ROOFS. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  pecniiar 
arr.ongemeat  of  the  glass  covers  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork,  and  only  the  small  fastener  is  visible ; 
therefore  the  roof  is  indestructible,  and  outside 
painting  unnecessary.  Tbe  squares  of  glass  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned 
by  any  inexperieuced  person.  Breakage  is  imposbi- 
blo  except  through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  patty 
system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  re-glazed  on  this  principle,  and 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  system. 

Extract  from  EuildinoNews  :"  Mr.  T.W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighonse,  has  recently  patented  and  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  glazing  and  covering  roofs, 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  seen  before  ....  and  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  supersede  any  other  system  before  the 
pnblic." 

Important  references  and  all  particulars  from  the 
patentee,  T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighonse,  York- 
shire ;  and  19,  Parliament-street,  London.— [Advt.} 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen.— At  a  final  meeting,  on  Monday 
night,  of  the  house  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Aber- 
deen, it  was  resolved  to  come  out  on  strike  on  the 
following  day  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  Jd. 
per  hour.  This  affects  about  500  men.  The  masters' 
association  also  held  a  meeting  on  Monday,  and  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  reduction. 

Edinbukgh.— The  strike  of  the  Edinburgh  plas- 
terers has  come  to  an  end,  the  men  having  accepted 
a  reduction  of  Id,  per  hour  in  wages. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES, 


These  SLATES  £ 


_i*taut  buildings  covered) 

n.  R.S.O.,  Carmai'theuBhlre.— 


Holloway's  purifying,  cooUncr,  and  strengthen- 

itiK  Pillp,  are  odmiiably  adapted  for  all  Irraftularitlea  of  the 
human  body,  and  should  bo  at  once  resorted  to  vrhen  the  etomaob 
ift  disordered,  the  liver  deranged,  the  kldnt-ys  inootive,  the  bowels 
torpid,  or  the  brain  clouded  ;  aQ  thtse  and  greater  inconveniences 
will  yield  to  this  medicine. 


Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.     Use 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RED    AND    BUFF    TERRA-COTTA    MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :  Ditcliling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  liave  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelpliia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 

MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  wiU,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 
RIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weaiher. 

Architect's  Designs  faithfully  carried  md.     Saviples  of  Worh  South  Kensington  Museum.     Estimates  on  a  plication. 

OFFICE:   ON   THE   WORKS,    KEYMER   JUNCTION. 
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A   DAIRY  HOMESTEAD 
COMPETITION. 

THE  reproach  occasionally  lovcUeil  at  some 
landholders  in  England,  that  their 
dogs  and  horses  were  better  lodged  than 
their  labourers,  can  hardly  affect  farmers. 
For  the  most  part — at  any  rate  till  re- 
cently— the  conditions  under  which  agri- 
culture has  been  pursued  have  been  all  bad 
alike.  Men  and  animals  together  had  to 
put  up  with  accommodation  which  served 
the  needs  of  their  predecessors  in  bygone 
days,  when  farming  was  conducted  in  the 
old-world  fashion,  and  when  those  who 
followed  it  had  neither  the  education  nor 
the  opportunities  of  their  representativ.-s  of 
the  present  day.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  improTement  in  the  social 
condition  (jf  farmers,  and  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation  now  in  vogue,  has  been  followed 
by  a  perception  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proved homesteads.  In  this  department 
of  construction  there  is  probably  a  greater 
lack  of  information  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  importance.  Seldom,  among  the 
thousands  of  drawings  sent  to  las  for  illus- 
tration, is  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a 
perspective  or  sheet  of  details  of  a  new  or 
restored  farmhouse  or  dairy  homestead. 
Such  examples  have  not  been  altogether 
absent  from  our  pages,  but  they  have  been 
rare,  and  we  think  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  seek  information  of  the  kind 
from  other  sources  will  agree  with  us  that 
it  is  equally  uncommon.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  we 
inspected  an  important  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings and  models  for  dairy  homesteads 
•which  was  opened  yesterday  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  in  connection  with  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association.  As  the  plans 
and  models  were  only  unpacked  and  ar- 
ranged yesterday  in  the  gallery  of  the  hall 
at  Islington,  we  are  unable  to  give  to-day 
more  than  a  general  description  of  a  few  of 
the  more  important  rf  them  in  competition 
for  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  money 
prizes  offered  by  the  Association.  The 
instructions  issued  were  of  a  very  general 
kind,  and  each  competitor  was  free  to  adopt 
his  own  arrangements.  No  size  of  farm  or 
number  of  cows  was  given,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  plans  exhibit  various  ideas  as 
to  area  and  position  of  the  buildings. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced 
recently  in  farm-steadings,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  is  that  of  feeding  the  stock  in 
covered  instead  of  open  courts,  with  con- 
venient feeding  passages,  well  ventilated, 
and  in  easy  communication  with  the  food- 
preparing  houses.  This  plan  is  widely 
extending.  We  find  that  most  of  the  plans 
have  adopted  this  principle,  though  the 
advantage  is  not  always  made  the  most  of. 
One  of  the  best  designs  is  sent  in  under  the 
rather  cumbrous  motto,  "  There  they  wait 
their  wonted  provender,  not  like  hungry 
man,  fretful  if  not  supplied,  but  gentle, 
meek,  and  silent,"  &c.  (Mr.  Jas.  Cowie,  of 
Bromley,  Kent.)  The  author,  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  farming  authorities, 
has  arranged  his  buildings  and  sheds  for 
live  stock,  (fee,  under  one  roof,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  roofs,  and  has  so  disposed  his 
roots  and  sti-aw  that  the  labour  of  attend- 
ance is  minimised.  We  may  simply  describe 
the  plan  as  lu  shaped,  the  long  principal 
range  being  covered  with  a  double-span 
roof,  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a  tram- 
way, along  which  are  placed  a  series  of 
single  stalls  for  cows,  25  on  each  side  of 
centre,  with  the  stores  for  roots  at  each  end 
readily  accessible.  At  right  angles  at  the 
extremities  in  rear  project  two  wings.     The 


left  one  contains  the  infirmary  at  the  ex- 
treme end,  poultry,  piggeries,  potato-store; 
in  the  right  wing,  which  is  wider,  there  is  a 
cow-house,  with  a  double  row  of  stills  for 
12  cows.  Soft,  by  3<>ft.,  with  a  centre  tram- 
way communicating  with  the  longitudinal 
one  of  the  main  range,  and  being  in  com- 
munication with  the  root-store,  stables.  Sec. 
In  the  centre  behind  there  is  another 
wing,  occupied  l>y  the  corn  and  straw- 
bams,  implements,  calving-house,  &.C..  also 
accessible  by  turntables  with  the  chief  lines. 
In  front  of  the  main  range  first  described 
i  are,  on  left  of  centre  at  the  end,  a  cart- shed 
opening  in  front;  next  the  cheese,  milk  and 
churning-rooms,  the  bailiff's  and  dairyman's 
house  (in  centre),  the  right  half  being 
occupied  by  a  harness-room,  stables,  and 
provender,  with  necessary  cross  passages. 
Isolated  at  the  back,  between  the  centre 
and  end  limbs  of  the  building,  is  a  manure 
court,  with  receptacle  for  liquid  refuse. 
Each  half  of  the  front  building  devoted  to 
the  cow-houses  is  100ft.  by  20ft.  The  sheds 
are  generally  20ft.  wide,  and  the  roofs  are 
high-pitched,  with  ventilating  skylights 
along  the  ridge,  and  with  windows  at  the 
side.  There  is  certainly  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  plan  as  regards  the 
provender,  which  is  thus  disposed  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  building  and  the  eeuti-e. 
The  milk-room  in  front  is  27ft.  by  20ft., 
the  tramway  passing  through  it,  and  the 
adjacent  cheese-making  and  churning- 
rooms.  and  these  communicate  with  the 
dairyman's  yard.  The  external  design  is  in 
a  plain  but  sensible  style  of  red  brick  and 
tile,  with  half-gabled  ends,  the  bailiff's 
house  being  of  brick  below,  and  timber  and 
concrete  in  the  upper  story.  A  well-tinted 
bird's-eye  view  is  given. 

"  Industry "  provides  for  eighty  cows. 
The  plan  shows  the  stalls  ranged  under  a 
long-roofed  shed,  with  centre  passage  for 
feeding,  the  roots  and  mixing-room  being  at 
one  end,  where  the  shed  adjoins  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  portion  of  the  farm- 
stead. We  do  not  like  the  disposition  of 
the  buildings,  and  we  think  if  the  stalls  had 
not  been  in  one  row,  but  divided,  the  labour 
of  the  feeding  would  have  been  reduced. 
The  straw-yard  is  between  two  ranges  of 
buildings,  and  convenient. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  economical 
plans  is  that  of  "  leh  Dien,"  by  Mr.  Murray, 
of  the  Elviston  Estate  Office,  Derby.  It  is 
economical  in  the  disposition  of  yards, 
which  are  covered,  and  comprise  with  the 
sheds  five  parallel  span  roofs — the  waggons, 
milk,  chaff,  roots,  and  carts  being  provided 
for  in  a  long  shed  at  right  angles  to  the 
stalls,  and  very  accessible.  A  tramway 
passes  along  the  food-preparing  depart- 
ment, and  is  connected  with  the  centre  and 
end  ranges  of  stalls.  There  are  a  double 
range  of  cow  stalls  in  the  centre  b\iilding, 
with  the  usual  footpath  for  feeding.  AVater 
troughs  have  been  provided  in  each  of  the 
side  yards,  and  the  whole  area  is  ventilated 
and  lighted  by  top  lights.  The  barn  con- 
veniently projects  from  the  food-preparing 
shed.  We  find  the  dairy  arrangement  is 
limited,  though  there,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, dairy-farming  is  in  a  transitional 
state — milk-selling  is  becoming  general, 
and  cheese-making  in  the  farm-house  is  not 
so  general  as  it  used  to  be.  For  the  in- 
terior divisions  wood  and  iron  are  suggested, 
and  the  fences  are  of  gas- pipe  with  iron 
standards.  Stalls  and  mangers  and  the 
roof  principals  are  of  iron,  cast-iron 
columns  carrying  the  roofs  over  the  side 
yards.  These  are  hollow,  and  act  as  rain 
water-pipes.  Slate  is  proposed  as  a  cover- 
ing. The  author  appears  to  have  studied 
economy  of  labour  and  moderate  cost  in 
erection,  without  regard  for  external 
appearance. 

"  Royal  Oak  "  is  the  motto  of  another 
clever  ari'angement.  The  yard  is  covered 
by  a  roof,  supported  on  columns.     On  two 


sides,  meeting  at  a  right  angle,  ai-o  placed 
the  cow-sheds,  each  for  32  cows,  with  the 
food-preparing  house  at  the  corner.  The 
stable  and  piggeries  are  contained  in  a 
similar  arrangement  of  sheds  at  the  oppo- 
site angle,  thus  forming  a  rectangular  cow- 
yard  in  the  centre.  We  noticed  that  each 
of  the  cow-houses  has  a  centi'c  passage 
leading  into  the  yard,  and  the  hay  and 
straw  sheds  are  conveniently  phiced  oppo- 
site to  them.  The  stalls  are  arranged  in 
four  rows  for  eight  cows  each.  Looking  at 
the  food-preparing  department  we  find  the 
practical  details  have  lieen  studied  and  the 
machinery  shown — this  is  to  bo  by  horse- 
power. The  chaff-cutter,  mill,  and  tank 
are  placed  in  an  upper  fioor  over  the  mixing 
floor  and  chop-house.  The  dairy  is  small, 
the  cheese.room  being  above  it,  but  the 
plan  of  this  part  is  scarcely  so  happy  as 
the  feeding  stalls  and  yards. 

"  A  101  "  has  a  quadrangular  plan,  nearly 
square,  the  cow-houses  on  three  sides  of  an 
open  j'ard,  with  feeding  passages  running 
along  behind  the  stalls  ;  the  calves'  houses 
are  the  corners ;  the  food  house  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side ;  the  infirmary  and 
piggeries  are  placed  on  the  fourth  side ; 
projecting  at  the  angles  of  the  cow-sheds 
are  the  hay  and  sti-aw  stores.  For  an  open 
yard  the  plan  is  economical.  Elevations  are 
below  par.  We  notice  "  Stet  "  in  circle 
shown  by  a  large  perspective.  The  plan  is 
more  complex  and  less  economical.  The 
double  yard  intercommunicating  is  laid 
with  tramways,  the  cow-stalls  and  sheds 
forming  a  kind  of  double  quadrangle. 
Centre  feeding  passages  are  adopted.  One 
of  the  main  features  is  an  octagon  milk- 
house,  with  double  roof.  A  hasty  inspection 
of  the  plans  inclines  us  to  think  this  design 
would  be  rather  costly,  and  not  so  eco- 
nomical as  others  in  the  exhibition. 
"  Bloomsbury  "  is  another  large  plan.  The 
cows  are  located  in  a  centre  range,  the  roots, 
and  grain,  and  stores  forming  three  sides  of 
an  enclosed  I'ectangle.  The  names  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  select  the  prize  plans 
are,  we  believe,  Messrs.  Barnard,  architect; 
M.  Nuttall,  Leicester;  J.  C.  Morton,  of  the 
Agricultural  Gnzette ;  and  W.  T.  Carriugton, 
Uttoxeter.  We  understand  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  has  declined. 

The  exhibition  is  well  worth  the  inspection 
of  architects  and  others  interested  in  dairy- 
farm  construction,  and  we  trust  next  week 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  details  of  some 
of  the  plans  submitted  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  on  the  present  occasion. 


DESIGNING  BY  PROXY. 
TN  the  designing  of  the  elevations  of  a 
-*-  building  the  architect  has,  if  he  tho- 
roughly understand  his  art,  to  consult  not 
only  the  exigencies  of  his  plan,  but  those 
rules  of  architecture  which  an  able  writer  on 
esthetics  has  aptly  designated  und'-r  the 
generic  tenu  of  "politeness  in  building."' 
In  actual  buildings  it  is  nothing  remarkable 
to  notice  a  singular  disregard  of  the  public 
sense  of  propriety  and  order.  Tlie  flank  or 
back  elevations  of  a  public  hall,  a  theatre, 
or  music-hall,  are  often  notoriously  out- 
rageous in  this  respect.  The  fi-ont  portico  or 
columnar  fa<,'ade,  enriched  with  all  the 
accessories  of  Classic  or  Italian  ordinances 
and  carving,  the  flanking  towers,  and  other 
aids  to  architectural  eff'ect,  are  but  cus- 
tomary artifices  employed  to  impress  and 
overpower  the  popular  mind.  The  policy 
of  expediency  in  architectural  art — that  of 
putting  on  the  best  face  to  the  principal 
street,  and  ignoring  all  the  other  sides — is 
now  too  familiar  to  modern  architects  and 
artists,  and  is  the  one  pre-eminent  sign 
which  separates  and  distinguishes  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from  all  which 
has  preceded  it.  In  the  architecture  of  the 
Athenian  Republic,  in  that  of  the  Cajsars, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance, 
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the  use  of  a  sham  front — a  mask  to  plain 
walls — never  occurred  to  the  ra'chitect. 
Architecture  was  a  thorough  art  with  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  media3val 
builders.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
buildinfj  and  architecture  as  separate  ele- 
ments in  the  manner  we  moderns  do.  The 
cohimn  and  entablature,  the  pediment,  the 
pilaster,  arch,  and  vault,  were  looked  upon, 
not  as  ornaments.but  as  methods  of  building 
and  of  distributing  the  material.  In  latter 
times,  it  is  true,  the  cinquecentists  masked 
their  facades  and  superposed  their  orders  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  thought  a  miserable 
subterfuge  of  poverty  or  lack  of  invention  to 
stick  all  the  detail  upon  one  front,  as  we  do 
now.  A  ):)uilding  with  one  grand  front,  and 
the  other  sides  shorn  down  to  barn- like 
plainness,  is  an  insult  to  the  public  and 
a  contemptuous  satire  upon  architectural 
honesty.  It  is  a  reproach  to  every  high  or 
moral  sense  of  truthfulness.  Yet  how  few 
of  the  designers  of  competition  works  which 
■we  have  seen  of  late  have  not  been  led  into 
the  snare,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  have  uot 
boldly  and  unblushingly  adopted  it !  The 
competing  architect  knows  very  well  that  he 
is  more  likely  to  captivate  by  concentrating 
all  his  resources  upon  one  facade  than  if 
he  were  to  distribute  the  thought  and 
labour  over  every  side  of  his  design.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example  the  Great  Yarmouth 
municipal  offices.  There  each  side  of  the 
building  has  an  equal  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  designer ;  but  if  we  interpret 
one-h;ilf  of  the  designs  aright,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  take  the  probable  cost  of  them 
into  consideration,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
rear  and  lateral  facades  would  have  to  be, 
robbed  to  pay  for  the  river  front.  In  such 
a  site  as  that  for  the  Kensington  Vestry 
Hall  the  architectural  display  is  necessarily 
confined  to  the  main  front  towards  the 
street,  and  the  architect  has  a  better  oppor 
ttinity  for  ornamentation.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  oruMuent  lavished  upon  elevations 
■which  are  little  better  than  masks,  when  the 
return sid'.s  are  starved ;  albeit  the  trickerie: 
of  modern  art  are  such  that  we  cannot 
question  tlie  motive  of  the  artist  who 
seeks  to  impress  and  fascinate  in  such  a 
manner. 

But  this  vice,  common  to  competition 
architecture,  leads  to  other  errors  of  com- 
position. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is 
inattention  t:)  the  connection  or  principle 
of  continuity  of  the  parts.  Thus  we  occa- 
sionally find  a  tower  planted  in  the  corner 
or  side  of  a  building  to  stop  the  continua- 
tion of  the  horizontal  features,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  beginning  a  fresh  tune,  so  to 
speak.  All  such  artifices  are  unworthy  the 
name  of  design — they  are  tricks  to  save 
thought  and  trouble.  We  have  actually 
seen  such  a  thing  as  a  chimney-stack  stop- 
ping a  cornice  or  parapet,  or  hiding  a  clumsy 
gusset-pieco  of  roofing  or  hip.  It  is  a  sad- 
dening reflection  that  architectural  vitality 
is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  scarcely  pene- 
trates the  surface  of  a  buildiug.  The 
school  of  muscular  Gothicists  has  done 
Boiuething  to  take  away  this  reproach;  but 
when  we  come  to  see  and  understand  what 
it  really  means,  we  find,  after  all,  it  is  more 
of  affectation  than  reality.  We  find,  for 
instance,  it  amounts  simply  to  making  a 
show  of  internal  divisions.  We  find  a 
large  window  and  gable  put  up  to  mark  a 
spacious  apartment,  a  row  of  small  ones  to 
show  the  position  of  minor  rooms  and 
offices,  a  tower  with  a  spiral  row  of  aper- 
tures to  disijlay  the  stairs,  and  all  kinds  of 
whimsical  arrangements  of  levels,  string- 
courses, and  roofs,  to  exhibit  internal  pur- 
poses. But  this  is  not  architecture^t  is 
merely  making  a  fuss  to  hide  want  of 
adaptmg  skill;  and  it  has  this  fatally 
inherent  weakness — that  in  some  hands  it 
is  made  an  apology  for  bad  planning.  In 
fact,  we  have  discovered  more  bad  plans 
among  the  productions  of  this   school   of 


designers  than  among  those  who   profess 
the  masking  business. 

But  the  fact  is  that  architectural  design- 
ing is,  after  all,  becoming  among  some  men 
much  of  a  trade.  Elevatiou-design  falls  to 
a  class  of  experts  who  can  make  a  profitaVile 
livelihood  out  of  it,  and  as  a  slop  tailor  can 
fit  a  ready-made  coat  on  any  figure,  so  the 
architectural  modiste  can  design  an  eleva- 
tion to  suit  any  arrangement  by  either  of 
the  two  processes  we  have  sketched.  The 
fault  is  perhaps  less  with  the  artist  who 
gets  a  living  out  of  this  system  than  with 
the  so-called  architects  who  will  not  think 
for  themselves,  who  will  not  design,  or  who 
cannot  do  so.  This  designing  by  proxy  is 
doing  incalculable  mischief  to  the  true 
interests  of  architecture — it  is  taking  away 
the  last  hope  of  the  pi-ofession,  reducing  the 
art  to  the  level  of  a  manufacture,  and  call- 
ing into  existence  a  kind  of  spurious  art- 
agency — a  class  of  men  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  practical  architecture.  Can 
we  wonder  if  the  engineer  takes  advantage 
of  the  position,  and  endeavours  to  realise 
the  long-anticipitated  prophecy  of  critics 
outside  the  profession  that  he  is  ipso  facto 
the  real  representative  of  nineteenth-century 
construction  ? 


THE  SANITARY   INSTITUTE  AT 
STAFFORD. 

THE  autumn  gathering  of  the  members 
of  this  Institute — the  second  annual 
congress,  held  at  Stafford  during  last  week 
—  was  influentially  attended,  and  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  covered  an  extensive 
field.  Mr.  Chadwick's  inaugural  address 
was  a  comprehensive  and  masterly  summary 
of  the  progress  of  sanitary  legislation.  He 
touched  on  a  variety  of  matters,  to  which 
we  can  here  but  very  briefly  refer.  Mr. 
Cbadwick  first  reverted  to  the  past  and 
present  coudition  of  the  county  of  Stafford. 
Much  of  what  he  said  has  been  uttered 
before  at  other  congresses  ;  one  important 
fact,  however,  was  that  since  the  formation 
of  the  first  General  Board  of  Health,  with 
which  Mr.  Chadwickwas  connected,  now  37 
years  ago,  the  death-rate  of  the  county  has 
not  been  materially  reduced,  despite  the 
appointment  of  medical  and  sanitary  officers, 
town  surveyors,  and  a  large  expenditure 
upon  improvements.  Staffordshire,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone,  as  the  fact  applies  gene- 
rally to  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  rural 
district  of  Penkridge,  and  the  districts  of 
Wolverhampton.  Dudley,  Stoke-upou-Trent, 
West  Bromwich, Walsall,  and  Uttoxeter,  the 
president  said  that  in  all  "  2,100  d(»aths  of  all 
ayes  were  occasioned  in  1876  by  the  seven 
chief  zymotic  or  fermenting  diseases, 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a  tenfold  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  from  them."  These 
were  all  infantile  death-rates,  and  the 
mortality  of  infants  is  an  unerring  test  of 
the  sanitary  state  of  a  district.  Referring 
to  the  power  of  sanitation  in  lodging-houses 
and  prisons,  Mr.  Chadwick  pointed  to  well- 
coustructed  prisons  as  the  normas  of  sani- 
tation of  adult  life,  the  Stafford  county  gaol 
being  instanced,  where,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Greaves,  the  medical  officer,  the  mor- 
tality during  the  past  ten  years  is  stated 
to  have  been  less  than  one  per  thousand,  or 
not  a  tenth  of  that  of  outsiders.  Is  this  a 
fair  criticism,  however  ?  Are  not  the 
inmates  of  such  jjlaces  as  a  rule,  for  several 
reasons,  unfairly  contrasted  with  the  hard- 
worked  and  honest  lower  classes  of  society  ? 
We  admit  the  powers  of  regular  hal)its, 
cleanliness,  temperance,  and  a  controlled 
dietary,  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
hardiness  of  constitution  is  a  prevailing 
condition  of  our  criminal  population  ?  As 
normas  of  sanitation  applied  to  children  the 
district  half-time  schools  of  the  metropolis 
were  named,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  pointed  to 
the  Wolverhampton  Orphan  Asylum  as  an 
especially   healthy  institution,   there   only 


having  been  two  deaths  in  13  years  out  of 
650  children.  Contrasted  with  these  normas 
of  infantile  and  adult  sanitation,  the 
boarding-out  system  for  paupers  involved, 
it  was  stated,  a  sixfold  sacrifice  of  life,  or 
20  per  1,000.  With  a  population  doubled, 
the  preventible  deaths  are  computed  as  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  prevalent  death- 
rate  of  this  county.  The  obstruction  to 
progi-ess  has  been  mainly  owing  to  imperfect 
administration.  The  address  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  making  sanitary  administra- 
tion and  science  a  distinct  speciality ;  the 
need  of  competent  officers  of  health;  the 
effects  of  overcrowding  in  schools ;  the 
inspection  of  workrooms  and  factories  ;  the 
greater  mortality  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Stafford,  who  fall  victims  to  zymotic 
diseases,  and  the  advantages  of  adopting 
preventive  measures. 

Sewage  utilisation  and  water  supply  was 
the  theme,  as  usual,  which  received  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
M'Callum,  C.E.,  officiated  as  secretary. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  R.  W.  P.  Birch,  C.E., 
dwelt  upon  sewage  farming,  and  gave  some 
details  of  the  land  in  this  country  irrigated 
with  sewage  by  private  persons  for  profit ; 
and  4,000  acres  are  said  to  be  occupied  for 
this  purpose.  The  use  of  liquid  sewage  was 
advocated.  With  regard  to  the  "  separate 
system"  the  speaker  thought  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  sewage  farmer  the  more 
rain-water  kept  out  of  the  sewers  the  better, 
but  this  applies  more  to  arable  than  pasture 
farms.  He  also  argued  that  over-feeding 
with  sewage  had  no  ill  effect,  though  land 
may  be  choked  with  it  in  one  meal.  The 
speaker  maintained  that  at  no  one  of  the 
places  he  mentioned  had  the  sewage  farmer 
been  invoh'cd  in  legal  proceedings,  and  that 
the  liability  was  inconsiderable.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  in  a  paper  pointed  out 
the  paramount  importance  of  considering 
economy  in  all  cases  of  sewage  disposal.  We 
agree  with  him  in  instancing  the  extrava- 
gance of  town  councils  in  constructing  large 
sewerage  works,  which  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  landowners  adjoining  the  outfalls  ; 
in  employing  engineers  to  build  vaulted 
chambers  or  tanks,  and  iron  carriers  ;  and 
the  mistake  of  making  the  land  for  irrigation 
rectilinear  in  its  slopes,  whereas  any  farmer 
could  easily  contour  his  carriers  round  any 
curves  or  sloping  banks.  He  very  justly 
referred  also  to  the  useless  expense  and 
harm  of  imprisoning  sewer  gases  in  roofed 
tanks,  instead  of  letting  them  mix  with  the 
air  and  become  innocuous  ;  the  removal  of 
sludge  from  the  tanks  as  a  serious  labour ; 
and  lastly  pointed  to  the  mistakes  of 
engineers,  saying  that  nearly  every  town  in 
the  kingdom  except  Eton,  Oxford,  and 
Reading,  had  still  to  retreat  from  a  system 
of  combined  sewerage  and  drainage,  which, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act.  Col. 
Jones  pointed  out  the  great  saving  which 
would  most  certainly  have  ensued  to  rate- 
payers if  the  old  drains  for  surface  water 
had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  a  system 
of  sewers  constructed  of  a  capacity  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.  Mr.  H.  J.  Marten,  C.E., 
in  a  short  paper  "  On  the  Drainage  of 
Populous  Manufacturing  Towns  situated 
upon  the  Drainage  Area  of  the  River  Tame 
and  its  Tributaries  north  of  Birmingham," 
coiToborated  the  advantages  of  a  "  separate  " 
system  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  of  populous  towns;  and 
stated  that  if  carried  out  with  proper  out- 
falls, he  did  not  despair  of  the  river  Tame 
and  its  tributaries  becoming  as  free  from 
contamination  as  other  streams  which  are 
the  charms  of  the  more  rural  districts.  Mr.  I 
Marten  mentioned  West  Bromwich,  where  ' 
a  separate  scheme  is  proposed  at  an  outlay 
of  £100,000  for  70,000  people;  Oldbm-y, 
where  a  similar  plan  is  being  executed  for 
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dealiiiar  with  the  sewatje  of  20.0i)0  persons 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000 ;  Tipton,  whore  the  same 
plan  is  being  matured  at  a  cost  of  €00.000 
for  the  sewage  of  40,000  people  ;  and  Dudley, 
where  it  is  also  being  carried  out.  The 
advantages  of  the  "  separate  system  of  town 
sewerage  "  were  enumerated  by  Mr.  J.  Pil- 
brov>-,  M.I.C.E.,  as  (1)  saving  in  outlay  by 
rei^uiring  only  small  pipe  drains;  (2)  non- 
dilution,  and  therefore  greater  value  of 
sewage  at  outfall ;  (:>)  the  small  liability  of 
escape  of  ofi'ensive  eHluvia  from  drains  ;  (i) 
avoidance  of  calamities  due  to  flooding  and 
regurgitation  of  sewage  matter  into  houses. 
Mr.  Pilbrow  considers  that  the  separate 
system,  if  adopted  in  a  town  for  the  drain- 
age of  houses  only,  would  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  of  an  eiBcient  and  perfect 
system  which  would  take  in  all  surface  and 
storm- water;  and  with  respect  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  effluvia  from  the  drains,  he  thinks 
the  only  ventihiting  process  is  a  pipe 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  a  house  at 
the  head  of  the  drain.  Mr.  Edward  Monsou, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  remarked  on  the  opposite  principles 
of  town  drainage  inculcated  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Metropolitan 
Comniissiciners  of  Sewers.  The  former 
Board  recommended  the  separate  system, 
the  Commissioners  the  "  combined  "  plan  ; 
and  he  attributed  the  sewage  difficulty  to 
the  latter,  and  the  failure  of  the  Metro- 
politan system  to  the  same  cause.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  separate  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Monson  at  Halstead,  in 
Essex,  though  we  have  no  space  to  detail  it 
here.  A  good  case  was  made  out  for  the 
separation  of  sewage  from  rainfall  ;  the 
water  was  saved  from  pollution,  and  could 
bo  utilised  for  various  purposes,  while  under 
the  combined  system  it  ran  to  waste,  the 
sewage  was  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  com- 
munity was  shocked.  We  have  no  space  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  paper  "  On  the  Sanitary 
Defects  of  Old  Towns  :  with  an  account  of 
the  Sanitary  History  of  Stafford,"  by 
Messrs.  W.  Ellis  Clendinnen,  medical 
officer,  and  Mr.  J.  Braddon  M'Callum,  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Stafford.  The  second 
part  of  the  paper  was  the  most  suggestive, 
and  dealt  with  a  variety  of  sanitary  matters, 
and  the  defects  of  town  arrangements.  The 
difficulty  of  street  improvement  and  widen- 
ing, owing  to  increase  of  the  value  of 
property  in  the  centres  of  our  towns,  was 
alluded  to  as  one  impediment.  The  authors 
maintain  the  desirable  proposition  that  all 
extensions  and  improvements  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  plan  in 
combination  with  street  improvement,  so 
that  progress,  however  slow,  should  be  in 
the  right  direction ;  sunshine,  it  is  justly 
said,  ought  to  determine  the  course  and 
direction  of  a  street,  so  as  to  aid  ventilation. 
Referring  to  road-making  the  authors 
recommend  for  heavy  traffic  granite  sets 
laid  on  a  slightly  yielding  foundation,  | 
with  joints  ran  in  with  an  asphaltic  com- 
position— wood  is  considered  less  sanitary ; 
for  roads  of  light  traffic  asphalte  mac- 
adam, a  combination  of  broken  stones  with 
melted  coal-pitch  and  creosote  oil,  is 
thought  the  best.  The  "sanitary  defects  of 
dwellings  were  summed  up.  Among  these 
were  projections  at  the  back,  which  impede 
air  and  obstruct  light ;  covered  back-yards, 
defective  air  space,  cellar  dwellings,  ashpits 
and  cesspools,  drains  under  dwellings,  soil- 
pipes  within  houses,  imperfect  ventilation 
of  same,  the  unbroken  connection  of  waste- 
pipes  and  cisterns  in  communication  with 
drains,  etc.  Remedies  for  these  defects 
of  construction  were  pointed  out,  but  are  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  we  need  not 
repeat  them  here.  One  desii-able  sug- 
gestion was  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  inspectors,  who  should 
have  power  to  enter  and  inspect  dwellings 
periodically;  and  the  compulsory  employ- 
ment of  an  architect  by  everybody  building 


a  house.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  as  great 
a  necessity  for  granting  a  diplom:i  of  com- 
petency to  architects,  and  to  make  it  impos- 
I  sible  to  build  a  house  without  an  architect, 
j  as  for  a  man  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  without 
I  legal  qualification.  The  paper  also  spoke  of 
the  value  of  educating  every  householder  in 
I  sanitary  and  domestic  reiiuirements;  the  ob- 
j  jects  of  the  Edinbm-gh  "  Sanitary  Protection 
Association,"whichprovidesfor  its  members, 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  guinea  annu- 
ally, such  advice  and  supervision  as  shall 
insure  the  proper  sanitary  corditiou  of  their 
dwellings,  and  other  advantages ;  and  of 
Mr.  Raynor's  Sanitary  Association  at 
Liverpool.  Of  this  last  we  may  add  that  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  sanitary 
improvement.  The  rules  in  force  at  Livei-- 
pool  suggest  to  the  visitor  that  he  should 
be  satisfied  that  every  house  has  a  sufficient 
and  pure  water  supply ;  that  there  is  no 
ofi^ensive  smell  from  any  drain ;  that  the 
roof  is  water-tight ;  that  in  each  room  there 
should  be  a  window  that  can  be  opened ; 
and  that  the  walls  and  floors  are  free  from 
damp.  If  any  defect  is  found  the  visitor  is 
to  induce  the  Corporation  or  landlord,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  do  what  is  necessar}'. 
Sanitary  tracts  are  also  issued,  which  the 
visitors  leave  with  the  families  visited,  or 
explain  to  those  requiring  it.  In  the  section 
on  "  General  Hygiene "  some  suggestive 
papers  were  read.  Dr.  Monckton,  of  Rugely, 
spoke  also  in  favour  of  house  inspection. 
Sir  Henry  Cole's  paper  on  sanitai-y  co- 
operation dwelt  on  the  circumlocution  and 
red-tapeism  of  the  Local  Government 
Departments,  and  in  a  satirical  humour 
censured  the  interference  of  imperial  ad- 
ministration with  local  self-government. 
Referring  to  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  he  showed  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  sanitary  authority,  without  the 
Department's  sanction,  to  put  it  in  force. 
Sir  Henry  said  it  was  impossible  to  remedy 
the  pollution  of  a  river  unless  there  could 
be  effected  a  federation  of  interests,  and 
unless  we  could  treat  the  river  from  its 
source  to  its  outlet  as  a  unit,  and  see  that 
the  whole  work  was  done  in  the  interest  ot 
all  the  places  which  emptied  sewage  into  the 
river.  One  of  the  suggestive  papers  read 
was  that  on  "  Hospitals  for  Infectious 
Diseases,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
F.R.I.B.A.  He  premised  the  significant 
fact  that  so  few  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  powers 
Section  131  of  the  Public  Health  Act  confers 
upon  them  in  providing  hospitals  for  infec- 
tious diseases.  Reviewing  the  chief  objec- 
tions raised  against  hospitals  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Turner  replied  to  them  seriatim.  In 
answer  to  the  objection  that  a  hospital  may 
not  be  necessary,  the  author  contends 
that  the  very  essence  of  such  a  building  is 
that  it  should  be  provided  beforehand ; 
it  can  then  be  built  more  economically,  and 
will  be  more  effectual  in  checking  the 
first  cases  of  disease.  As  regards  another 
objection — that  it  is  a  source  of  danger — 
it  is  fairly  contended  that  no  spread  of 
infection  need  take  place,  while  without  one 
every  infectious  case  becomes  a  centre, 
being  without  means  of  efl'ective  isolation. 
The  economy  of  hospitals  as  a  security 
against  epidemics  and  consequent  burdens 
upon  the  rates  is  urged  in  reply  to  the 
ratepayers'  objection  ;  while  anothei' — that 
people  will  not  avail  themselves  of  hospital 
provision — was  shown  to  be  ill-f oimded.  Mr. 
Tui-ner  also  asked  how.  in  the  absence  of  a 
hospital,  could  Section  124  of  the  same  Act 
be  complied  with,  and  dwelt  upon  some 
details  of  hospital  construction.  In  towns 
a  permauent  provision  of  4  rooms  at  least 
was  recommended  in  order  to  provide  for 
both  sexes  suffering  from  two  different 
diseases,  and  it  was  maintained  that  a 
building  should  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  the  average  wants  of  a  town.  The 
administrative  offices   should    also   exceed 


the  requirements  of  the  permanent  wards 
in  case  of  temporary  extension.  The  author 
then  detailed  the  memorandum  issued  by 
tlie  Local  Government  Board,  one  of  the 
conditious  of  which  is  that  each  patient 
should  have,  :is  nearly  as  practicable,  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  ward  space,  and  floor  space  of 
not  less  than  144  square  feet.  Among  other 
suggestions  the  paper  mi-utioned  the  value 
of  the  cross-ventilat.d  lobby  between  ward 
and  closets ;  open  ventilating  grates  for 
small  wards,  and  hot-water  warming  for 
larger;  earth  closets,  with  means  of  outside 
removal;  intermittent  downward  filtration 
for  disposal  of  slops  ;  a  heating  and  disin- 
fecting chamber;  the  avoidance  of  all 
ledges  and  projecting  woodwork,  to  save 
dirt;  round  corners;  asphalte  or  cement 
Hoors ;  the  enamel  paint  of  the  Liver- 
pool Silicate  Paint  Company,  or  a  hard- 
coloured  cement  for  walls,  &n.  In  con- 
clusion, Portland  cement  concrete  was 
wisely  advocated  for  walls,  instead  of  brick- 
work, since  the  former  can  be  done  for 
Vd  10s.  to  CIl  per  rod,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  of  about  one-third,  as.  in  the  absence 
of  gravel,  brickbats,  burnt  ballast,  stone 
chippings,  slate,  or  flint  debris.  &c.,  maybe 
used,  while  a  better  artist  ic  effect  can  be 
produced  on  concrete  surfaces  by  rough- 
cast. In  the  discussion  Dr.  Richardson 
spoke  in  favour  of  small  temporary  hos- 
pitals, and  in  making  the  walls  of  zinc  or 
iron,  so  that  they  could  be  cleaned  every 
day.  Another  paper  read  in  this  section 
had  reference  to  "  Medical  Practice,"  by 
Dr.  Ogle,  M. A. 

In  Section  III.,  on  "  Chemistry  and  Sani- 
tary Construction,"  one  or  two  useful 
papers  were  contributed.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  "  Air-testing  and  Analysis," 
showing  that  unless  we  could  examine  the 
air,  and  find  out  whether  it  was  capable  of 
supporting  health,  wo  were  far  behind.  The 
author  said  that,  in  relation  to  ozone,  we 
knew  nothing  of  its  sanitary  talue.  The 
drift  of  Dr.  Angus's  remarks  was  that  our 
analysis  of  air  failed  to  detect  whether 
any  specific  diseases  were  present,  but  he 
thought  they  would  soon  be  able  to  predict 
the  death  rate  from  an  analysis  of  the  air, 
which  would  be  a  more  rational  procedure 
than  discovering  health  from  the  death 
rates.  Another  valuable  paper  in  this 
section  was  that  on  the  "  Chemistry  of 
Dirt,"  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.  The  writer 
pointed  out  that  dirt  comprises  a  little  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  tli.it  the  methods 
we  employ  to  cleanse  and  purify  our  dwell- 
ings add  to  the  real  dirt  sometimes,  that  a 
great  deal  passes  into  the  air  and  is  in- 
haled without  being  perceived.  Strong- 
flavoured  dirt  saturates  the  atmosphere  of 
workshops,  but  the  delicacy  of  perception 
of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves  soon 
becomes  lost  to  those  constantly  subjected 
to  noxious  smells  and  vapours.  The  author 
justly  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  per- 
ception found  in  malodorous  localities, 
upon  the  organic  and  specific  matters  which 
impregnate  walls  and  ceilings  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  reproducing  diseases  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  instancing  the  air  of 
hospitals,  which  contain  various  kinds  of 
suspended  matter,  as  salts  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  silicate  of 
alumina,  chloride  of  sodium,  particles  of 
dried  excreta  and  many  kinds  of  starch 
corpuscles,  and  spores  of  fungi.  In  the 
streets  we  have  nitrates,  the  dairy  is 
subject  to  the  minute  particles  of  dirt,  and 
living  and  sleeping-rooms  to  aerial  impuri- 
ties. The  author  insisted  on  a  minute 
inspection  of  walls  and  ceilings,  the  avoid- 
ance of  absorbent  paper-hangings  with 
arsenical  dust  and  putrid  paste,  and  pointed 
to  the  Dutchman  and  his  wife,  who  take  a 
delight  in  cleanliness  and  paint.  Mr.  J. 
Shoue,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  a  new 
Pneumatic  Sewerage  System  " — a  kind  of 
rival  to  that  of  Captain  Liernur,  in  which 
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compressed  ;iir  was  employed  to  eject  the 
sewage  through  the  outlet,  the  town  being 
divided  into  districts.  Another  paper,  on 
a  method  of  preventing  sewer  air  from 
entering  into  houses,  by  Dr.  Heron,  was 
read,  which  we  can  only  mention. 

Friday's  proceedings  were  commenced  by 
an  address  by  Dr.  Richardson  on  "The 
Constitutional  Functions  of  a  Ministry  of 
Health  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  the  main 
gist  of  which  was  that  the  ministry  of 
health  lies  with  the  office  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  which  office  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  Minister  of  Health.  It  would 
include,  as  now,  the  registration  of  disease 
both  of  aniaials  and  plants  generally ; 
2,  meteorology;  3,  collection  and  classifica- 
tion of  coroners'  returns ;  4,  work  carried 
on  by  the  medical  department  of  Local 
Board ;  6,  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts ; 
6,  factory  supervision ;  7,  veterinary  super- 
vision ;  8,  sanitary  arrangements  of  prisons, 
&c. ;  and,  9,  sanitai-y  control  of  all  public 
■works.  We  have  no  further  room  to  devote 
to  the  proceedings,  but  among  many  papers 
of  interest  we  may  name  a  valuable  contri- 
bution by  Mr.  H."C.  Burdett,  on  "Thames 
Water;"  "  The  Water  Supply  of  Stafford," 
by  Mr.  W.  *Molyncux,  F.G.S.;  "Sewage 
Disposal  Nomenclature,"  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Melliss  ;  "  Disinfection  of  Hospital  Drains," 
by  W.  Seper.  M.R.O.S. ;  "  Best  Mode  of 
replacing  Rookeries  and  Effete  Tenements 
lately  removed  in  London,"  by  J.  Balbimey, 
M.D. ;  and  "  Ozone  in  Relation  to  Health," 
by  Dr.  Day.  To  some  of  these  we  may 
refer  again  when  time  and  cpace  permit. 

Though  nothing  new  has  been  broached, 
the  sectional  work  at  Stafford  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  previous  congress  of 
the  kind. 


An  interesting  and  tolerably  complete  exhi- 
bition of  sanitary  appliances  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  congress.  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  exhibited  Field's  flushing 
t.ink,  Stanford's  joint,  Mansergh's  sink  trap, 
and  some  white  sanitary  ware,  together  with  a 
collection  of  vases  and  other  art  pottery  in 
Doulton  ware  and  Lambeth  faience.  Messrs. 
J.  and  M.  Craig,  Kilmai-nock,  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  Buchan's  patent  ventilating  drain- 
trap,  to  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
which  many  times  witness  has  been  borne  in 
our  own  pages.  The  same  firm  had  also  an 
assortment  of  slop  stones,  cleansing  stones,  and 
metal  gratings  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
traps.  Messrs.  James  Stiff  and  Sons,  Lambeth, 
exhibited  their  "  Interceptor"  sewer  air  tap  and 
section,  and  other  similar  appliances,  water 
filters,  architectural  terra  cotta,  decorated 
stone  ware,  &a.  Messrs.  Potts  and  Co..  Bir- 
mingham, showed  their  patent  Edinburgh  air- 
chambered  sewer-trap  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  gas  into  buildings.  The 
Sanitary  Appliances  Company  (Limited),  Sal- 
ford,  had  on  view  a  working  model  of  their 
self-acting  cinder-sifting  ash  closet ;  a  portable 
cinder-sitting  .ash  closet,  with  soil-pan  ;  and 
earth  closets.  Moule's  Patent  Earth  Closet 
Company  (Limited)  made  a  good  display  of 
various  kinds  of  sanitary  apparatus  that  have 
gained  a  high  reputation.  Mr.  James  Wood- 
ward, Swadlincote,  sent  a  patent  "  wash-out" 
closet  and  a.  sample  of  glazed  sewerage  pipes. 
Amongst  a  large  variety  of  heating  apparatus 
we  noticed  a  convoluted  stove  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Constantine,  of  Manchester.  There  were  also 
numerous  contrivances  for  curing  smoky  chim- 
neys ;  amongst  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs. 
Ewart  and  Son,  London.  Messrs.  Colman  and 
Glendenning,  Norwich,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
models  of  school  furniture;  and  Messrs.  T. 
Larmuth  and  Co.,  Salford,  a  number  of  full- 
sized  articles  of  a  similar  class.  The  "  patent 
safety"  gas  baths  and  bath-heaters,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Ewart  and  Son,  are  also  worth  mention. 
Of  water-purifying  apparatus  there  was  an 
abundant  display.  The  stand  of  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Atkins  and  Co.,  London,  afforded  evidence  of  a 
very  successful  application  of  charcoal  to  filter- 
ing operations.  The  Silicate  Paint  Company, 
London  and  Liverpool,  had  a  stand  containing 
samples  of  their  celebrated  silicate  and  enamel 


paints,  petrifying  liquid,  and  Griffiths'  patent 
white  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  work,  the  cure 
of  damp  walls,  and  preservation  of  metals,  &c. 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  of  London,  exhibited 
an  ornamental  and  cleverly-combined  lavatory 
and  dressing-case.  The  awards  of  the  judges 
upon  the  exhibits  were  made  known  at  this 
meeting.  The  judges  were  Professor  Corfield, 
Dr.  Djke,  Dr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  Field.  To  Major  Duncan,  E.A.,  the 
Director  of  the  Ambulance  Department,  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  the  institute  for  his  exhibit 
of  a  wheeled  ambulance  litter,  with  a  stretcher 
which  is  capable  of  being  detached.  Three 
medals  were  awarded  for  cooking  stoves  and 
heating  apparatus.  The  Silicate  Paint  Com- 
pany, of  Liverpool,  were  awarded  a  medal  for 
exhibits  for  decorative  work,  and  for  the  cure 
of  damp  walls.  A  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Sanitary  Appliances  Company  of  Salford  for 
ash  closets,  &c. ;  and  a  medal  was  also  given  to 
Moule's  Earth  Closet  Co.  Doulton  and  Co.,  of 
Lambeth,  were  awarded  a  medal  for  a  patent 
joint  for  stonework  pipes. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ROOFS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.— I. 
T^HE  word  Bof  appears  in  Bosworth's 
-*-  "  Dictionary  "  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  but  Shakespeare  used  the  curi'ent 
spelling,  and  Kiug  Lear  exclaims,  "  No ! 
rather  I  abjure  all  roofs  "  (ii.,  4).  In  that 
general  way  more  than  the  mere  covering  of 
a  house  was  meant,  but  the  technical  signi- 
ficance is  narrower.  The  carpenter  applies 
the  t?rm  "  roof "  to  the  framework  that 
supports  the  covering,  and  the  nature  of 
that  superficies  has  more  influence  on  the 
pitch  or  angle  of  the  slope  than  any  other 
consideration.  While  the  outer  surface  was 
formed  of  thatch  or  shingles  the  pitch  was 
steep,  and  the  roof  constituted  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  edifice.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  1.5tli  century  lead  in  sheets  of 
moderate  thickness  was  used  in  important 
works.  A  groat  change  was  thus  made 
practicable  in  the  figure  of  the  roof — as  a 
very  small  inclination  would  serve  for  pro- 
tection against  rain  and  snow.  Buildings 
designed  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  had 
comparatively  low  or  flat  roofs,  as  seen  in 
the  Royal  chapels  at  Cambridge,  Windsor, 
and  Eton.  But  the  eye  and  the  mind  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  fuller  pro- 
portions of  Early  roofs  that  those  propor- 
tions were  retained,  when  on  occasions  of 
repair  lead  was  substituted  for  less  substan- 
tial materials.  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
good  example  of  this  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  old  lines.  The  church  is  groined 
with  stone  throughout  the  interior,  and  no 
part  of  the  wooden  roof  is  seen  from  within ; 
therefore,  it  was  a  pure  act  of  deference  to 
artistic  perceptions.  At  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
— now  converted  into  a  cathedral — on  the 
other  hand,  more  utilitarian  sentiments  pre- 
vailed. The  roof  is  not  seen  within,  being 
shut  off  by  the  ancient  flat  ceiling  of 
painted  wood,  and  the  pitch  of  the  lead  roof 
is  low.  The  consequence  is  a  loss  of  mass, 
and  a  discontinuance  of  line  that  are  un- 
questionably defective  in  the  way  of  com- 
position. This  is  so  palpable  that  a  design 
for  a  new  cathedral,  presenting  such  a  fault, 
would  infallibly  be  at  once  condemned. 
There  is  another  view  with  many  advocates 
who  plead  the  sanctity  of  time  for  work 
that  several  centuries  have  made,  if  not 
holy,  at  least  historical,  and  entitled  by 
prescriptive  possession  to  maintain  its  place. 
The  diversity  has  given  rise  to  a  well-sus- 
tained discussion,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  lamented,  that  art  is  great, 
and  has  prevailed. 

Where  uiles  form  the  covering  the  pitch 
is  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  span, 
and  for  slates  the  rise  is  usually  one-fourth. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  in  Italy  the 
practice  of  ancient  times  would  come  tra- 
ditionally down,  and  there  is  in  the  Roman- 
esque Church  of  San  Miniato  (Fig.  1),  at 


Florence,  an  example  of  great  interest.  The 
church  has  some  resemblance  in  plan  to 
that  of  St.  Peter,  .at  Northampton.  The 
nave  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  stone  gables, 
and  at  smaller  distances  between  those 
gables  are  principals  of  wood  of  moderately 
low  pitch.  There  is  little  apparent  differ- 
ence from  the  modern  roof,  but  on  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  as  completely  on  the 
insistent  principle  as  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Sandwich,  referred  to  in 
"  British  Carpentry,"  and  must  have  been 
constiaicted  long  before  the  art  of  trussing 
was  thought  of.  It  is  presented  here  as  an 
authentic  specimen  of  its  class,  revealed  to 
us  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  and 
as  a  well-defined  point  of  departure.  The 
chief  beam  is  bolstei-ed  at  the  ends  for  more 
effective  junction  with  the  walls,  and 
deepened  in  the  middle,  where  the  strain  is 
greatest.  Far  from  any  attempt  to  dis- 
guise them,  the  augmentations  are  carefully 
articulated  and  expressed  with  the  em- 
phasis of  decoration.  The  beam  was  to 
serve  as  a  bearer,  and  was  fortified  accord- 
ingly. The  inclined  rafters,  carr3dng  the 
purlins  and  outer  covering,  though  uni- 
formly loaded,  would  be  most  tried  in  the 
middle,  and  a  raking  strut  is  placed  there 
for  relief. 

Dean  Aldrich  quotes  a  statement  of 
Ware,  that  he  who  showed  how  to  execute 
a  roof  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  timber, 
would  spare  the  walls  a  needless  weight, 
and  the  owner  a  needless  expense.  The 
solution  must  consist  in  giving  timber  its 
most  powerful  direction — that  is,  length- 
wise against  compression  and  extension, 
and  the  provision  of  supporting  members 
where  cross-strains  cannot  be  avoided.  In 
this,  indeed,  the  great  principle  of  ti-ussing 
consists.  The  progress  has  been  slow,  and 
the  commencement  due  to  the  general 
movement  in  science,  already  alluded  to,  is 
probably  more  recent  than  sometimes  sup- 
posed. 

If  the  San  Miniato  roof  were  treated  on 
this  method,  the  chief  timber  would  be 
changed  from  a  bearer  to  a  tie,  and  greatly 
reduced.  The  inclined  rafters  would  keep 
it  in  a  state  of  tension  by  their  connection 
with  it  at  their  feet,  and  if  they  were 
simply  abutted  at  the  apex,  the  three  pieces 
would  form  a  simple  "  principal,"  of  which 
the  inclined  beams  would  be  compressed, 
and  the  level  beam  extended.  But  in  each 
case  the  force  would  be  exerted  lengthwise 
only.  If  the  tie-beam  were  required  to  sup- 
port a  ceiling  it  would  itself  need  a  sus- 
pender from  the  apex  of  the  rafters,  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  ceiling  would  be 
borne  by  them,  and  transmitted  to  the 
walls.  The  timbers  so  bound  by  opposing 
forces  would  constitute  a  "  truss,"  and 
exemplify  a  treatment  totally  distinct  from 
that  of  ancient  usage. 

Previous  to  its  destruction  by  fire,  July 
16,  1823,  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's  at  Rome, 
contained  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  a 
roof  depending  upon  the  walls  for  vertical 
support  alone  (Fig.  2),  and  yet  throwing  no 
weight  upon  the  main  beam,  but  on  the  con- 
trary giving  to  it  a  series  of  bearings — a 
very  masterpiece  of  skill  and  masculine  sim- 
plicity. The  span  is  78ft.,  and  .all  the  timbers 
are  in  duplicate,  except  the  king-post,  but 
the  admirable  means  by  which  they  are 
connected  will  be  most  readily  explained  by 
the  diagram.  But  for  the  early  date  it 
would  seem  very  probable  that  Bernardo 
Rossellini  was  the  inventor.  He  restored 
the  church,  and  was  much  employed  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  died  in  145.5.  Tred- 
gold  has  a  good  illustration,  and  observes 
that  it  was  executed  about  400  years  ago. 
Le  Tarouilly  gives  a  section  of  the  cross- 
wave  or  transeptal  position,  executed  under 
Sixtus  v.,  towards  1587.  A  new  facade  was 
constructed  so  late  as  1725.  by  Antonio 
Carnevari,  under  Benedict  XIII.,  and  the 
character  of  the  tnrss  would  better  accord 
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with  these  later  dates.  In  the  restored 
roof,  cross-pieces,  like  bases,  are  shown  at 
tlie  feet  of  the  king  and  queen  posts,  but  the 
introduction  is  unfortunate,  and  quite  at 
variance  witli  the  suspensory  object  orj-^i- 
nally  so  well  expressed.  j 

San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura — a  basilica  also 
restored  by  Bossellini  —  has  principal  i 
rafters  and  straininw-boam,  but  neither  1 
<luoon,  king,  nor  any  kiud  of  suspender. 
The  frame  is,  therefore,  mechanically  a 
simple  !uxh  raised  upon  the  tie-l>eam,  very 
much  in  the  way  English  builders  of  the 


It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  that  if  so 
remarkable  an  example  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
had  been  for  a  century  open  to  observation, 
that  Palladio  should  close  the  first  book  of 
his  grand  volumes  with  this  sentence — 
"  There  are  many  ways  of  framing  the 
timber  of  the  roofs,  but  when  the  middle 
walls  bear  the  girders  they  are  easily  laid 
on,  and  'tis  what  I  do  much  approve,  ' 
because  the  out-walls  are  less  pressed,  and 
if  any  end  of  the  girder  should  happen  to 
rot,  the  roof  would  not  be  so  much  in 
danger  of  falling."     The  roofs  of  this  great 


may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  his  method 
(see  Fig.  3).  Intended  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  it  was  designed 
and  built  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  present 
attributes  as  the  first  Protestant  church  of 
importance  known  to  exist,  and  an  example 
of  so  eminent  a  master.  The  roof  is  engraved 
in  the  "Carpenter  and  .Joiner8'A8si8tant,"by 
Peter  Nicholson,  1797,  from  a  measured  draw- 
ingmade  at  the  time  of  the  repairs,  in  1795 — 
theyear  in  which  it  was  burnt.  Nicholson  him- 
self measured  the  roof  that  replaced  it  inl79lj 
— "  Mr.  Hardwick,  architect,  Mr.  Wapshott, 


15th  century  would  have  followed.  Omit- 
ting certain  minor  parts,  the  example  at 
Crowhurst-place,  Kent,  in  the  Building 
News  o£  eight  years  since,  and  "  British 
Carpentry,"  1871,  may  be  referred  to. 

The  basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
though  of  less  width,  has  a  i-oof  with  double 
principals  and  wooden  king-post,  like  St. 
Paul's.  It  has  also  a  panelled  ceiling,  as 
at  the  eastern  part  of  tliat  chin-ch.  The 
principal  facade  and  interior  are  the  work  of 
Perdinando  Puga,  a.d.  1743,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Benedict  XIV.  This  roof  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  of  earlier  date. 


architect  fall  obviously  short  of  the  stan- , 
dard  seen  above.  The  Italian  artists  seem, ! 
indeed,  to  have  concerned  themselves  little  ! 
about  the  precise  economy  of  wood,  and  the 
use  of  suspenders  was  slowly  adojited.  There 
is,  consequently,  less  occasion  tor  wonder 
that  our  distinguished  countryman,  Inigo 
Jones,  should,  in  matters  of  carpentry, ! 
disappoint  the  expectations  built  upon  an 
observant  student,,  combining  in  himself 
the  qualifications  of  artist  and  craftsman. 
Jones  had  fully  reached  the  zenith  of  his  j 
powers  at  the  date  (1631)  of  St.  Paul's,  i 
Covent-garden,  and  the  roof  of  that  church 


carpenter."  The  clear  width  of  the  church 
is  50ft.,  but  the  great  projection  of  the 
eaves  makes  the  length  of  the  tie-beam 
72ft.  Looking  at  the  principal  as  an  open 
rib  18ft.  deep,  it  ought  to  be  very  powerful; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Jones  used  much 
timber  with  no  great  efficiency  or  regard 
to  suspensory  and  tensile  principles.  In 
Mr.  Hardwick's  design  the  frame  is  sim- 
plified, and  the  purpose  oE  each  member 
made  more  obvious  and  direct.  The  trusses 
are  10ft.  6in.  apart,  and  the  tie-beam_  is 
cambered  (>in.,  which  appears  excessive, 
although  due  regard  be  paid  to  shrinkage 
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and  settlement.  Carjienters  are  accustomed    cross   by   the    sentiment    of    pity." — ("  Diet,    long  as  the  round  arch  style  of  architecture  pre- 
to  make  this  beam  concave  at  the  rate  of   Raisonneedel'Archit.")  During  the  middle  a<jes   dominated;  in  general,  after  the  adoption  of 

our  Saviour's  head  droops  with  an  expression  of    Gothic  architecture,  their  construction  was  dia- 


about  half  an  inch  in  10ft.,  in  order  that, 
for  optical  considerations,  the  ceiling  may 
follow  the  curvature;  but  it  produces  a 
gratuitous  strain  upon  the  truss  and  the 
■walls,  while  the  visual  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced by  preferable  means.  The  original 
roof  is  reproduced,  and  the  double  table  of 
scantlings  will  show  the  greater  economy 
of  the  substituted  design. 


COMPAKATIVE    TABLE  OF  SCANTLINGS. 

Jones.      Hardwick. 

Tie-beam         16x12  ...  16   xl2 

King  and  queens       ...  12x12  ...     8J  X   8* 
Struts  between  queens  12  X   8 
Straining  beam 


Principal  rafter 
Lowest  ditto  ... 
Struts  from  queens   ... 
Pui'lins 
Common  rafters 

Wall  plate       

Contents  of  a  complece 
truss 


10x10 
12x   8 

12x10 


10  X 
10  X 
10  X 
10  X 
9  X 
6   X 


—    —  ...  12   xlO 


73ft. 


198ft. 


The  chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital  was  so 
much  injm-ed  by  fire  in  1779  as  to  make  re- 
building necessary,  James  Stuart,  of 
Athenian  memory,  being  at  the  time  sur- 
Teyor.  The  roof  (Fig.  4)  was  constructed 
about  1785  by  Samuel  Wyatt.  It  has  a  clear 
span  of  51ft.,  and  a  rise  of  one-fourth, 
except  that  the  top  is  flat  for  about  a  third 
of  the  width.  It  has  queen  posts  and 
struts,  and  in  the  centre  an  iron  l>olt.  Its 
excellence,  as  a  model,  is  shown  by  repeti- 
tion in  various  places,  and  among  them,  if 
my  memory  serves,  St.  Pancras  Church. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

CRUCIFIX 

Is  the  representation  of  our  Saviour  hanging 
upon  the  cross.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  never  represented.  "  We  do  not  think," 
says  M.  V.-le-Duc,  "that  there  e.xists  a  single 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  of  the 
crucifix  before  the  (Jth  century,  and  dating  from 
this  period  until  the  12th  century  these  images 
are  very  rare."  "  In  the  primitive  times,"  says 
M.  Didron,  "  the  cross  is  seen,  but  without  the 
divine  crucified  one.  Towards  the  (Uh  centm-y 
a  crucifix  executed  at  Narbonne  is  spoken  of, 
but  this  is  an  extraordinary  instance,  and  hence 
is  noted  on  account  of  its  rarity.  In  the  10th 
century  some  crucifixes  appear  here  and  there, 
but  the  crucified  is  manifested  with  a  gentle 
and  benevolent  countenance."  We  have  culled 
the  above  extract  from  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who, 
describing  a  celebrated  crucifix  of  the  12th 
century  in  Cluny  Museum,  says  :  "  His  head 
does  not  indicate  physical  suffering,  but  rather 
benevolence  ;  his  eyes  are  open,  his  hair  is  net 
disordered,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  crown 
of  thorns  has  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The 
primitive  crucifixes,  like  those  of  Saint  Serniu 
and  Amiens,  have  the  head  covered  with  a 
royal  crown.  In  the  12th  century  Jesus  on  the 
cross  has  usually  his  head  bare,  and  it  is  only 
from  the  13th  century  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
is  seen  to  encircle  his  forehead — inclined 
towards  the  ground.  Crucifixes  placed  upon 
the  rood-loft  are  generally  acccompanied  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  Virgin  is  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  John  on  the 
left.  Sometimes  an  angel  -at'the  foot  of  the 
cross  receives  Christ's  blood  in  a  chalice.  .  .  . 
Generally  Christ  crucified  is  nimbed  with  a 
cruciform  nimbus.  This  divine  sign,  however, 
is  omitted  in  many  of  the  paintings  and  bas. 
reliefs  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  Christ  is  distorted 
and  dejected  ;  the  arms  are  no  longer  at  right- 
angles  with  the  body;  the  head  is  imprinted 
with  an  expression  of  physical  suffering, 
forced  even  occasionally  to  exaggeration.  The 
tendency  towards  realism  is  still  most  apparent 
during  the  14th  century,  and  artists  begin  in 
the  15th  century  to  give  to  the  crucified  form 
all  the  appearances  of  human  nature  subjected 
to  the  most  frightful  punishment.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  replace  in  the  spirit  of  the  faithful  the 


pain  and  grief.  At  the  Renaissance,  however^ 
when  literature  once  more  revives,  we  find  the 
expression  joyful  and  sublime,  as  though 
conscious  of  having  redeemed  the  whole  world. 
[We  also  refer  the  reader  to  Lecky's  "  History 
of  Rationalism  "  for  a  philosophical  review  of 
middle-age  art.] 

CRYPT. 

"  C.  P.  W."  sends  the  following  notes  on  this 
subject : — Crypt  (Lat.  crypta  =  Gr.  nfivrr.,  a 
covered  place,  vault,  from  «j^,ri!i«  to  hide)  is  a 
term  generally  used,  although  not  exclusively, 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  With  the  Romans 
it  had  three  distinct  significations  :  "  (1),  A 
covered  portico,  crypto-portims — i.e.,  with  the 
sides  walled  up  ;  (2),  a  grotto  with  the  mean- 
ing of  our  present  word  tunnel,  a  vault  used  for 
any  secret  worship  ;  (3),  the  tomb  in  which  a 
number  of  corpses  were  buried  "  (Dr.  Smith's 
"  Diet.  Antiq.").  It  is  with  this  last  meaning 
that  the  word  is  familiar  to  us.  Crypts  un- 
doubtedly originated  from  the  catacombs  which 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians,  both  as 
places  of  assembly  and  as  burial  places.  M. 
V.-le-Duc,  in  his  "Diet.  Rais.,"  says: — "The 
earliest  crypts  or  sacred  grottoes  have  been  con- 
structed in  rock  or  masonry  under  the  ground, 
to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  the  tombs 
of  martyrs ;  later  on  above  those  hypogea, 
venerated  by  the  early  Christians,  who  erected 
them  in  chapels  and  large  churches.  Crypts 
were  built  under  the  edifice  devoted  to  worship, 
and  in  them  were  placed  holy  corpses  collected 
by  the  faithful.  Many  of  our  ancient  chiirches 
possess  crypts  that  date  back  to  a  very  remote 
period ;  some  are  rcerely  squared  arched  rooms, 
with  a  barrel  or  crossed  vaulting,  following  the 
ancient  method,  and  ornamented  with  only 
fragments  of  columns  and  capitals  rudely  imi- 
tated from  Roman  architecture.  Others  are 
really  subterranean  churches,  with  aisles,  apses, 
and  side  apses.  The  churches  of  France,"  con- 
tinues our  author,  "  present  a  great  variety  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  plan  of  crypts.  Several 
are  built  with  much  splendour,  adorned  with 
p.aintings,  marble  columns,  and  embellished 
capitals,  and  are  large  enough  to  contain  a 
great  many  of  the  faithful.  The  crypts  in- 
variably possess  two  staircases,  so  as  to  allow 
the  numerous  pilgrims,  who  come  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  saints  whose  remains  have  been 
placed  in  the  vaults,  to  descend  in  procession  by 
one  flight  of  steps  and  to  ascend  by  the  other. 
By  this  means  disorder  and  confusion  were 
evaded.  In  a  great  number  of  crypts  there  are 
wells  the  water  of  which  is  considered  miracu- 
lous." "The  Handhk.  of  Eng.  Ecelesiology" 
states  that  "  there  are  not  many  of  these  under- 
ground chapels  in  England ;  they  generally 
afford  excellent  specimens  of  groining.  Canter 
bury  Cathedral  is  perhaps  the  largest ;  there  are 
good  examples  at  St.  Mary  Lacstingham.  York- 
shire ;  Holy  Trinity,  Bosham,  Susssex  ;  Bristol, 
St.  John  Baptist,"  Oxford,  St.  Peter  in  the 
East;  St.  Leonard,  Hythe,  Kent;  St.  Mary, 
Standon,  Herts.  The  usual  appurtenances  of 
an  altar  may  here  also  be  looked  for."  To  the 
above  we  may  add  the  crypt  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  1079. 
The  arches  are  plain,  semicirculp.r ;  roof  of 
aisles  has  plain  groining;  rude  cushioned  caps, 
with  chamfered  and  channelled  abaci ;  it  termi- 
nates with  an  apse.  Ripon  Cathedral  has  a 
small  one,  with  small  cells.  In  one  of  the 
party-walls  there  is  a  hole  termed  a  needle, 
through  which  ladies  often  pass  for  luck  ;  this 
is  called  threading  the  needle.  These  cells  are 
generally  described  as  having  been  a  confes- 
sional. Similar  to  this  is  the  crypt  at  Hexham. 
At  Roth  well,  Northants,  is  a  crypt,  converted,  it 
is  supposed,  two  centuries  ago  into  an  ossuary. 
Prof.  Parker  suggests  that  the  hole  was  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  relics  of  saints ;  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  Mem.  of 
Canterbury,"  p.  226,  where  he  describes  the 
procession  of  pilgrims.  The  crypt  of  York 
Minster  contains  some  Saxon  and  Norman 
work.  Chester  and  Gloucester  Cathedrals  have 
Norman  crypts.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  chief  crypts  belong  to  the 
Romanesque  ^jeriod,  and  many  to  the  Norman 
style.  M.  de  Caumont  remarks  : — "  Large 
Romanesque  churches  were  often   built    over 


sentiment  of  the  triumph  of  divinity  upon  the   crypts.     Subterranean  chapels   were  built  as 


continued.     One    could  scarcely   mention   any 
example  of  crypts  after  the  12th  century." 

DADO    OR    DIE, 

In  architecture,  is  that  part  of  the  pedestal 
of  a  column  between  the  plinth  and  cornice  and 
capping.  In  Decoration  the  dado  is  applied  to 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  wall,  or  that 
above  the  plinth  and  below  the  surbase  mould- 
ing. A  dado  should  be  generally  of  a  darker 
colour  or  shade  of  tone  than  the  wall  proper, 
and,  if  decorated,  should  be  treated  in  a  more 
massive  manner  than  the  wall  above.  Block- 
like forms,  diapers  of  conventional  treatment 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  the  wall  hanging, 
should  be  adopted.  In  the  Stuart  period  the 
dado  was  made  an  important  feature  in  room 
decoration ;  dadoes  were  occasionally  richly 
panelled  in  oak,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Buildino  News  Club 
Designs  for  the  treatment  of  the  dado,  and  to 
other  of  the  numerous  examples  of  interna! 
decoration  we  have  given. 

DAIRY. 

In  the  building  of  a  dairy  the  following 
points  should  be  attended  to  : — A  northern  ex- 
posure is  preferable,  and  the  dairy  should  be 
well  removed  from  all  offensive  smells,  pig- 
sties, and  water-closets.  The  walls  should  be 
hollow,  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  Good  ven- 
tilation, and  a  high  roof  with  north  windows, 
are  necessary.  Stone  or  slate  shelves  are  the 
best,  2jft.  wide,  supported  on  iron  rods  from 
the  brick  floor.  The  floor  should  be  paved,  and, 
f  possible,  partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
should  have  a  fall  to  a  drain.  A  double  door  is 
advisable,  and  the  interior  temperature  should 
be  preserved  at  about  50'  to  56°.  To  insure 
this,  air  apertures,  with  sliding  shutters,  are 
desirable,  and  the  windows  should  have  blinds 
to  keep  out  the  heat.  A  large  dairy  should 
have  a  milk-room,  churning-room,  scullery,  and 
cheese- room  attached.  Small  dairies  are  usually 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  kitchen  court.  (See 
Morton's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  and 
Loudon's  "  Encyclopasdia  of  Cottage  and  Farm 
Architecture.") 

"  J.  A."  sends  the  following : — A  dairy  should 
be  situated  on  a  dry  spot,  somewhat  elevated, 
and  on  porous  soil.  Coolness  in  summer,  and 
an  equable  temperature  in  winter,  are  essential 
requisites  in  a  dairy.  The  cow-house  or  milk- 
ing-house  should  be  as  near  the  dairy  as  possible 
—  if  practicable,  under  the  same  roof.  The 
dairy-house  shoidd  consist  of  three  distinct 
apartments  below,  with  lofts  and  cheese  cham- 
bers above.  The  principal  place  is  the  dairy 
properly  so  called,  sunk  2ft.  or  3ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench 
or  table  round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  the 
milk  pans.  Air  holes,  with  sliding  shutters, 
should  be  provided  in  the  walls.  The  floor 
should  be  of  stone  or  paving  tiles,  sloping  gently 
towards  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The 
windows  should  be  latticed  or  made  like  Vene- 
tian blinds.  The  next  important  place,  the 
wash-house,  should  have  a  chimney,  and  a  large 
copper  kettle  hanging  on  a  crane.  Between 
these  two  last  apartments  may  be  another  com- 
municating with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
vestibule,  where  the  churning  may  take  place, 
and  over  them  a  cheese-room.  Sometimes  the 
bench  round  the  dairy  is  formed  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  circular  places  cut  out  to 
hold  the  milk,  and  a  strainer  at  the  bottom. 
The  milk  can  be  drawn  off  through  the  bottom 
of  these  bowls,  leaving  the  cream  behind.  In 
Holland  the  dairy  is  a  building  about  60ft. 
long  by  30ft.  wide,  with  a  verandah  running 
round  three  sides  of  it.  The  dairy  room  is 
sunk  below  the  level  of  soil  and  paved  with 
brick,  the  sides  covered  with  Dutch  tiles,  and 
the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement.  Dairy  farms 
in  England  are  principally  in  Gloucester, 
Devonshire,  and  Cheshire. 

DALMATIC. 

Dalmatica,  the  deacon's  robe  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  earliest  form  appears  to 
have  been  a  plain  gown  of  linen,  extending 
below  the  knees,  with  loose  sleeves.  It  is  now 
made  of  a  heavy  silk,  like  the  planeta,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin.  The 
most  ancient  form  of  Dalmatic  is  seen  in  a 
painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  catacombs. 
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DAMASKEENIN9. 

"Damaskeening"  or  "damascening"  is  an 
ancient  art,  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  from 
Daoiaacus,  and  consists  of  covering  the  surface 
of  line  steel  with  ornamental  designs  formed 
by  dark  lines  on  a  light  ground,  or  vice  versi, 
and  sometimes  inlays  of  gold.  The  Damascus 
blades  were  of  steel  and  iron  welded  together, 
the  designs  being  brought  out  by  acids,  which, 
eating  away  une(iually,  produced  the  effect. 
Imitations  are  produced  on  steel  by  etching 
with  acids.  Gun  barrels  are  often  ornamented 
in  this  manner. 

DAMP  COURSE. 

The  damp  course  should  be  placed  from  3  to 
Cin.  above  the  outer  level  of  ground,  and  the 
plates  or  timbers  of  basement  tloors  should  be 
placed  upon  it.  Damp  courses  are  also  desir- 
able in  chimney  stacks,  towers,  &c.,  that  rise 
above  the  roof,  especially  those  e.tposed  to  the 
wet.  The  last  use  is,  however,  seldom  con. 
sidered.  The  kinds  of  impermeable  layers  used 
are  various — pitch  and  powdered  cliarcoal, 
asphalte  and  sand,  and  coal-tar  laid  on  while  in 
a  boiling  state,  slate  set  in  cement,  lead,  and 
stoneware  slabs.  The  best  kind  of  damp- 
proof  course  is  that  made  of  stoneware  per- 
forated for  ventOation  of  floors,  -and  known  as 
the  "  Broomhall  damp-proof  course."  These 
are  manufactured  in  slabs  of  all  widths,  and 
can  be  inserted  as  a  course  wherever  desirable. 
For  internal  partition  and  sleeper  walls  they 
promote  a  through  current  of  air  below  the 
joists,  and  thus  insure  dryness  and  ventilation 
at  the  same  time. 

DECORATED    STYLE. 

This  style  has  been  assigned  various  periods 
of  duration.  Britton  fixes  it  from  a.d.  1272  to 
1401 ;  Eickman  from  1307  to  1377.  In  general, 
however,  the  style  so  distinguished  may  be  said 


these  the  artist  has  to  consider  the  tssthetic 
— the  beauty  or  harmony  arising  from  the 
proper  and  discriminate  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  the  proportions  between  the  parts, 
expression,  or  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
different  forms  of  lines,  contrast,  gradation, 
and  colour.  We  refer  the  reader,  who  is  desirous 
of  studying  the  subject  philosophically  the 
following  works  : — Alison  on  "  Taste,"  section 
on  the  "  Sublimity  and  Beauty  of  the  JIaterial 
World,"  chap.  iv. ;  Burke's  "  Ess.iy  on  the 
Beautiful,"  Dugald  Stewart's  "  Philosophical 
Works."  Hogarth's  "  Analysis  of  Beauty." 
The  modern  treati.^ses  which  should  be  studied 
upon  the  subject  are,  "Treatise  on  Di'sign," 
G.  E.  L.  Garbett  (Lockwood  and  Co.) ;  "  Chap- 
ter on  Design,"  in  Wightwick's  "  Hints  to 
Young  Architects,"  Guillaume's  edition;  Fer- 
gusson's  "  Principles  of  Beauty,"  Professor 
Bain,  in  his  work  on  the  "Senses  and  Intel- 
lect," &c.  The  subject  has  also  been  discussed 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Building  News. 
Design  of  a  Huilding. — This  should  comprise 
the  general  plan,  elevations,  and  sections.  In 
designing  a  building  a  general  sketch  is  usually 
made  of  the  plan  and  external  composition, 
after  which  the  plan  is  worked  out  with  greater 
detail  to  scale,  and  the  elevations  designed  in 
conformity  therewith.  The  preferable  course 
is  to  study  the  perspective  of  the  chief  facades 
simultaneously  with  the  plan  and  construction 
— in  fact,  in  good  design,  the  arrangement  of 
apartments,  the  general  combination  of  the 
parts,  the  roofing,  ic,  should  be  considered 
together  as  a  general  scheme  or  sketch  before 
the  detail  drawings  are  prepared.  A  harmonious 
whole  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  co-ordinated 
conception  and  study.  For  the  general  prin- 
ciples .idopted  in  designing  buildings  we  refer 
the  student  to  Gwilt's  "  EncTclopa;dia "  and 
other  elementary  treatises.      Perspective  is  of 


to  have  lasted  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  |  the  utmost  importance  in  conceiving  a  buildin 


three  Edwards,  or  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Hth  century. 
In  France  and  Germany  this  perfection  of 
Gothic  detail  was  reached  earlier  than  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  new  nomenclature, 
calls  this  style  the  "  Curvilinear,"  or  from  1315 
to  13tJ0  ;  it  followed  the  Geometrical.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  there  is  no  line  of 
separation  between  the  styles  or  arbitrary  sub- 
division in  the  Gothic.  All  that  we  understand 
by  the  term  Decorated  is  that  the  Gothic 
attained  a  higher  development  and  richness  in 
its  forms  than  it  did  in  the  Early  English,  and 
perhaps  the  term  "  Middle  Pointed  "  is  more 
correct  and  expressive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
also  that  this  complete  development  of  the 
style  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  religious,  social,  and  political  life 
of  the  nation,  and  with  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  English  poetry — that  of  Chaucer's 
"  Canterbury  Tales  " — which  may  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  central  period  of 
poetry  or  that  between  the  Early  English 
and  Elizabethan  character  and  peculiarities. 
Tracery  in  the  decorated  style  is  florid ;  the 
equilateral  and  obtuse  pointed  arches  are 
common,  and  the  lines  of  tracery  vary  from 
geometrical  to  curvilinear  forms.  The  capitals 
are  full  of  foliage,  but  without  the  stiffness 
of  the  preceding  style.  The  mouldings  consist 
usually  of  rounds  and  hollows,  separated  by 
fillets ;  the  hollows  are  often  enriched  by 
foliage  and  the  ball  flower.  Foliage  generally 
displays  greater  freedom,  and  the  natural  types 
are  more  closely  imitated.  Examples  :  Among 
the  best  examples  of  the  style  we  may  mention 
Howden,  Yorkshire;  York  Cathedral,  the  nave 
and  presbytery  ;  Norwich,  cathedral  vaulting, 
cloisters,  St.  Ethelbert's  gate  ;  parts  of  Here- 
ford ;  Gloucester  cathedral,  especially  the  south 
aisle ;  nave  of  Exeter  ;  Merton  Chapel,  Oxford  ; 
St.  Mary's  tower  and  spire  at  Oxford ;  choir  of 
Bristol  Cathedral ;  Chapter  House,  Wells ; 
tombs  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  Queen  Philippa, 
Westminster,  &c. 

DESION. 

Desigr.  is  the  general  conception  of  the 
artist  in  outline  or  colour,  and  should  chiefly 
show  the  composition  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
without  reference  to  detail.  Utility  and  fitness 
are  the  essentials  of  all  good  design,  and 
imply  a  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  functions  of  materials,  their  strength, 
weight,  &c.,  and  the  purposes  and  uses 
for   which  the   work    is   intended.     Besides 


the  theory  of  the  projection  of  shadows  should 
be  clearly  understood  also.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  architectural  design  is  undoubtedly  an 
analytical  study  of  the  classic  orders  and  good 
models. 

DINING-BOOM. 

A  dining-room  should  be  long  in  proportion 
to  its  width.  A  pleasing  proportion  is  when  the 
sides  are  about  2  to  3,  though  a  double  square 
is  sometimes  used.  A  room  24  by  18,  or  IS  by 
14,  is  a  good  ordinary  size.  In  planning  a 
dining-room  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
door  at  one  end  of  the  longest  side,  so  as  to 
give  plenty  of  space  for  sideboard,  though  this 
is  sometimes  better  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  In  small  rooms  a  recessed  sideboard  is 
desirable.  The  windows  may  be  placed  at  the 
end  or  along  one  side.  In  decoration  the  walls 
should  be  treated  of  a  darker  and  more  massive 
tone  than  the  other  reception-rooms,  and  per- 
haps a  dark  dado  of  grey  or  cinnamon,  wit'n  a 
lighter  shade  for  the  wall  over,  is  the  most 
pleasing.  Simply-painted  walls  are  the  best, 
and  the  decoration  should  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  should  consist  of  panels,  diapers, 
&c.,  with  a  frieze,  in  which  may  be  introduced 
emblematic  devices  or  bric-a-brac.  There 
should  be  two  doorways  in  a  large  dining-room, 
one  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  the  other  for  the 
servants'  use.  A  service  hatch  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter,  with  a  serving  lobby.  A 
dining-room  should  be  near  the  kitchen. 

DISTE3IPEP., 

A  mode  of  painting  in  which  the  colours  are 
mixed  with  whiting,  size,  and  water,  instead 
of  oil.  Ceilings  and  walls  are  sometimes  dis- 
tempered. 

DOLMEN. 

See  Cromlech. 


THE  ELECTEIC  LIGHT  IN  SHOW- 
EOOMS. 

MESSES.  WELLS  AND  COMPANY,  of  the 
Commercial  Ironworks,  Shoreditch,  have 
fitted  up  the  electric  light  on  .Tablochkoff's 
system  at  their  showrooms,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  light  is  thus  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances well  calculated  to  favour.ably  im- 
press the  observer.  The  machine  employed  is 
the  Gramme — the  distributor  being  capable  of 
dividing  the  current,  and  supplying  six  lamps, 
or,  as  they  are  in  this  case  called,  "  candles." 
The  Jablochkoff  candle  consists  of  two  small 


rods  of  gas  carbon,  separated  by  a  thin  and 
narrow  plate  of  kaolin  nr  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
current  passes  alternately  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  in  so  doing  heats  the  carbon  and 
the  kaolin  to  incandescence,  producing  the 
well-known  electric  arc — in  this  case  a  point 
of  light  of  great  brilliancy,  but  not  of  the 
intensity  obtained  with  the  older  forms  of 
electric  lamps.  The  object  of  the  new  inven- 
tion is  to  divide  tlie  current  and  furnish  a 
number  of  light  centres  instead  of  one  over- 
poweringly-brilliant  focus,  and  so  far  the  result 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  Jablochkoff 
candle  is  said  to  be  equal  to  100  gas-lights  in 
illuminating  power — a  statement  that  must, 
however,  be  accepted  with  reserve ;  but,  what- 
ever the  photometric  value  may  be,  it  is 
seriously  reduced  by  the  necessity  for  using 
opaline  globes  to  diffuse  the  light.  The  effect 
is  excellent.  The  colours  of  the  marble  mantel- 
pieces exhibited  in  the  showrooms  are  as  clearly- 
distinguishable  as  by  daylight,  as  are  also  the 
tints  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  artificial 
marble,  and  the  shades  of  the  iron  and  brass 
work.  The  light  radiating  from  the  surface  of 
the  opaline  globes  is  soft  and  agreeable,  and, 
unlike  that  from  gas,  it  is  pure  and  white.  For 
this  reason  the  electric  lamp  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  picture  galleries  and  museums,  and 
all  places  where  it  is  desired  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  colour  at  a  time  when  artificial  light 
is  necessary.  Eecent  experiences  in  Paris  with 
the  Jablochkoff  candle,  and  in  London  with  the 
Loutin  apparatus,  show  that  the  electric  light 
is  well  adapted  for  lighting  up  streets  and 
large  open  spaces,  but  whether  it  is  more 
economical  than  gas  is  a  point  at  present  un- 
settled. There  are  many  instances,  however, 
where  cost  will  be  a  secondary  condition,  and 
the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  electric  lamp 
will  be  preferred  to  the  yellow  and  impure  light 
of  coal-gas. 


VOTING  PAPEES  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  to  the  secretary  of  the  E.I.B.A., 
and  will  doubtless  receive  consideration  at  the 
hands    of     the   council.     The    suggestion  is 
certainly  worth  discussion : — 
[Copy.] 
22.  Old  Bnrliniftonstreet,  W.,  Oct.  8.  1878. 

Dear  Sir,— I  think  it  has  been  pretty  well  under- 
stood for  manv  years  that  the  nonraetropoUtau 
fellows  of  the  Eoval  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share— or  no 
share  at  all  —  which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
possess  in  the  practical  working  of  the  guild. 

Now  that  under  the  new  orijanisation  suca 
members  have  ceased  to  be  half-price  contributors, 
this  grievance  obviously  becomes  more  substantial. 
It  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many  of  us  that  there 
certainly  is  one  simple  way  whereby  to  confer  upon 
provincial  members  in  some  degree  a  better  position 
—namely,  by  merely  removing  a  sort  of  disqualifica- 
tion which  happens  to  be  imposed  upon  them  quite 
uuiatentionally.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  leaving 
the  control  of  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those 
members  who  can  attend  personally  to  vote  at  the 
rooms,  why  not  let  the  principle  be  introduced  or 
arriving  at  the  opinion  of  the  members  at  large  (upon 
questions  of  salhoient  moment)  by  the  use  of  voting 
papers  P  This  is,  at  the  least,  a  mode  of  procedure 
for  which  there  are  nowadays  a  thousand  precedents. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  it  yon  would  ascertain 
for  me  whether  there  is  any  particular  way  in  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  it  would  be  most  conve- 
nient to  have  this  question  brought  forward  tor  dis- 
cussion at  an  early  period  in  the  coming  session.— I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yonrs  very  truly, 

EOBEKT  IvEBE. 

To  W.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Sec  E.l.B.A. 


Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesloyan  chapel  and 
schoolrooms  were  laid  at  KiUinghall,  near  Eipon,  on 
the  2.'ith  ult.  The  building  will  be  Gothic  in 
character,  and  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  Croft,  of  KiUinghall.  The  cost  will  be 
d£l,200,  independent  of  that  for  the  stone,  which  is 
given  by  friends. 

The  erection  of  the  library  and  picture  gallery 
connected  with  the  Shakespeare  memorial  theatre 
at  Slratford-on-Avon  was  commenced  last  week. 
llessrs.  Dodgson  and  Unsworth  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  the  contractor.  We 
illustrated  the  designs  a  few  years  since. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  resolved  last  week  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  street  improvements  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  .£218,000. 

The  School  Board  for  Ore,  Sussex,  on  Friday  last 
selected  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Skinner,  of  Hastings, 
a.s  architects  for  the  proposed  new  schools. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  NATURAL    HISTORY    MDSEOM,   SODTH     KENSINGTON — 
HOUSE    AT    BROADWATER    DOWN,     TUNBRIDGE    WELLS — 

MIATED    DESIGN    FOR   YARMOUTH   TOWN    HAI.L. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


GREAT    YARMOUTH    MUNICIPAL    BUILDINGS. 

The  design  illustrated  this  week  was  submitted 
under  the  motto  "  Bona  Fides,"  by  Mr. 
Brigfhtwen  Binjon,  of  Ipswich,  and  was  awarded 
the  third  premium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  floor  is  cut  up  into  three  main  sections 
by  two  unbroken  corridors  running  east  and 
west.  The  section  facing  north  is  again  divided 
by  the  main  entrance ;  the  central  section  by 
the  main  staircase  and  internal  area  ;  and  the 
southern  section  by  one  of  the  secondary  en- 
trances. This  method  of  dividing  the  plan  into 
certain  distinct  sections  keeps  the  departments 
to  a  large  extent  separate  from  each  other,  and 
is  found  to  provide  for  them  approximately  the 
amount  of  accommodation  required,  with  the 
exception  of  gentlemen's  cloak-room,  to  which 
special  reference  will  be  made.  The  mam  en- 
trance is  through  the  clock  tower  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  front.  Passing  through  a  groined 
vestibule  (on  one  side  of  which  is  the  porter'.s 
box,  and  on  the  other  the  ladies'  cloak-room), 
the  visitor  would  find  himself  in  a  spacious 
hall,  with  the  principal  staircase  rising  in 
front  of  him,  through  the  central  arch  of  a 
triple  arcade.  He  would  gain  access  to  the 
town  clerk's  or  accountant's  departments  by 
the  corridor  to  the  right  of  him,  and  to  the 
surveyor's  department  by  the  corridor  to  the 
left.  On  the  occasion  of  public  assemblies,  the 
ladies,  after  parting  with  their  cloaks  at  the 
entrance,  would  ascend  the  flight  of  stairs  im- 
mediately opposite  them;  the  gentlemen, 
having  passed  through  the  room  for  hats  and 
coats,  could  either  rise  by  the  flight  of  stairs 
opposite  to  and  corresponding  with  that  facing 
the  main  entrance,  or  join  the  ladies  in  the 
entrance  ball  by  the  side  corridor.  Five  sub- 
sidiary entrances  are  placed  on  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  of  the  building.  The  southern  entrance 
on  the  east  side  would  be  exclusively  used  by 
those  having  business  in  the  courts,  who  would 
thus  have  no  contact  whatever  with  the  public 
coming  to  the  courts  as  spectators,  or  those 
visiting  the  building  for  other  business  pur- 
poses. The  style  of  the  building  may  be 
described  as  Jacobean,  shorn  of  its  extrava- 
gances. Under  different  circumstances  the 
author  would  have  adopted  Gothic  forms,  but 
these  latter,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  have 
been  in  this  case  in  too  violent  a  contrast  with 
all  the  surroundings.  The  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  design,  exclusive  of  heating  apparatus, 
decoration,  clock  and  bells,  was  estimated  at 
.£23,650,  but  should  the  tenders  have  exceeded 
this  amount  a  considerable  reduction  might 
have  been  made  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
stonework  in  the  exterior  walls. 

HOUSE,    BROADWATER    DOWN. 

CoNTiNUiNO  our  series  of  illustrations  from 
the  drawings  in  this  year's  Koyal  Academy 
Exhibition,  we  give  a  view  of  a  house  erected 
at  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall. 


The  house  is  situated  on  a  most  picturesque 
site,  and  is  built  of  red  brick,  half  timber,  and 
weather  tiles.  The  building,  together  with  oak 
chimney  pieces,  and  other  internal  decorative 
works — designed  by  the  architect  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  building — has  been  carried 
out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  G. 
Mansfield,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

NATIONAL    HISTORY    MUSEUM,    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Our  illustrations  this  week  give  a  bay  com- 
plete of  the  side  of  the  Index  Museum  or 
Entrance  Hall  of  this  building.  The  arch  on 
the  ground  floor  opens  into  a  square  recess  for 
the  exhibition  of  specimens  in  wall  cases.  Above 
is  the  gallery,  which  leads  from  one  staircase  to 
another.  This  gallery  is  lighted  on  the  one 
side  by  large  windows,  and  on  the  other  opens 
out  through  the  arcade,  which  we  illustrate, 
into  the  centre  of  the  hall  below.  On  the  left 
of  the  elevation  of  this  bay  is  seen  the  soffit  of 
the  staircase  leading  from  the  first  to  the 
second  floor,  and  a  portion  of  the  arcades  which 
surround  this  staircase.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  lined  with 
terra  cotta,  like  that  of  the  exterior,  in  two 
colours,  the  major  part  of  its  natural  buil 
colour,  and  the  parts  shaded  a  bhieish  grey. 
On  the  smaller  sheet  we  give  the  terra-cotta 
casings  of  the  stanchions,  which  support  the 
floors  of  the  south  galleries.  These  casings, 
to  the  height  of  10ft.  from  the  floor  in  some 
galleries,  and  of  12ft.  in  others,  are  perfectly 
square,  the  ornament  on  them  being  of  the 
slightest  possible  projection.  They  are  so  treated 
in  order  to  a'low  the  exhibition  cases  to  be  fitted 
between  them  and  the  side  walls.  Above, 
where  they  are  clear  of  the  cases,  they  assume 
a  sort  of  H  section  to  a  certain  extent,  following 
the  shape  of  the  stanchion  within,  and  are 
more  richly  decorated.  The  space  between  the 
terra  cotta  and  the  iron  is  filled  in  with  fine 
cement  concrete,  so  as  to  render  the  casing  im. 
pervious  to  either  fire  or  water. 

ENTRANCE    LODGE,  BRAMFIELD  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

The  boundary  walls  and  stone  piers  were 
erected  as  shown  by  our  view  last  year,  and  the 
entrance  lodge,  of  which  we  ahso  give  a  plan,  is 
about  to  be  built  next  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  Bramfield  Hall,  from  the 
s.ame  architects'  designs,  Slessrs.  W.  Pells  and 
Son,  surveyors,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk.  The  mate- 
rials  for  the  walling  will  be  local-made  red  kiln 
bricks,  with  plain  tiles  for  the  roof,  which  will 
have  an  ornamental  cresting  and  finials,  as 
shown. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nottingham. — We  are  informed  that  thir- 
teen sets  of  drawings  have  been  received  in 
competition  for  the  "  Class  Room  School,"  to  be 
erected  by  the  School  Board  for  Nottingham  on 
the  Hunger  Hill. road  site,  where  provision  for 
1,020  children  is  to  be  made.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, some  of  the  designs  are  very  straggling, 
while  one  or  two  bear  evidence  of  experienced 
planning,  and  at  any  rate  possess  the  merit  of 
compactness.  Two  more  schools  remain  to  be 
competed  for — viz.,  those  to  be  erected  in  Bul- 
well  Coventry-road  and  Bulwell  Quarry-road, 
the  former  for  620,  the  latter  for  400  children. 


ARCH.ffiOLOGICAI,. 
A  KoMAN  Villa  at  Thorpaech. — A  paper 
by  Mr.  John  Emmett,  of  Boston  Spa,  on  "  A 
Roman  Villa  near  Thorparch,"  was  read  on 
Tuesday  evening  before  the  Leeds  Naturalists' 
Club.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  H.  Pocklington,  F.R.M.S., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  site  of  the  villa,  which 
is  of  large  area,  is  at  Dalton  Parlours.  The 
foundations  of  several  rooms  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  a  splendid  tile  pavement,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  It  is  semicircular  in  form,  and 
consists  of  the  head  of  a  Gorgon  or  Medusa, 
surrounded  by  a  very  elaborate  design.  Other 
interesting  remains  have  been  found,  and  were 
described  in  the  paper,  which  was  very  full  and 
complete,  and  was  illustrated  with  diagrams, 
plans,  aiiJ  specimens  of  the  remains,  tesseros, 
coins,  &c.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  John  Holmes 
made   some  interesting   observations,  stating 


that  the  villa  had  evidently  belonged  to  a 
Komtin  of  high  rank.  Mr.  William  Howgate 
pointed  out  that  the  design  of  the  pavement, 
though  Roman  work,  was  of  a  Greek  type  of 
art. 

British  Barrows  in  North  Wilts. — The 
investigation  of  the  barrows  in  the  parish  of 
Aldljourne,  AVilts,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Green- 
well,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  of 
Newbury,  has  been  continued  during  the  past 
week.  The  three  remaining  ones  of  the  group 
of  four  have  been  examined  with  the  following 
results  : — The  barrow  on  the  south  of  that  pre- 
viously described  contained  the  interment  of  an 
unburnt  body  in  a  grave  in  the  centre,  6ft.  long 
by  4ft.  wide,  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  3ft.  into 
the  chalk  rock.  With  this  body  were  found  a 
very  beautifully  made  and  perfect  knife-dagger 
3§in.  long,  and  a  barbed  arrow-head  of  flint. 
The  adjoining  barrow  to  the  south  of  the  last 
produced  a  single  interment  of  a  burnt  body  in 
an  oval  grave  at  the  centre,  excavated  2ft.  deep, 
into  the  chalk  rock.  Among  the  bones  was 
found  a  bono  pin,  with  a  large  perforation  at 
the  head,  also  burnt.  In  the  mound  were 
several  pieces  of  decorated  pottery,  m.any  flakes 
and  chippings  of  flint,  a  saw  and  scraper  of  the 
same  material,  a  piece  of  the  edge  of  a  ground 
flint  axe,  and  another  portion  out  of  the  middle 
of  a  greenstone  axe.  The  last  barrow  had  been 
opened  by  a  former  explorer,  during  the  course 
of  whose  operations  an  unburnt  body  had  been 
discovered.  The  original  interment,  that  of  the 
burnt  bones  of  a  woman,  was  found  in  an  ob- 
long grave  2ift.  long,  excavated  in  the  chalk 
rock  at  the  centre  of  the  mound.  A  barrow 
situated  about  200  yards  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  principal  group  proved  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  outer  part 
of  the  mound  was  formed  of  earth  and  rubble 
chalk,  and  within  was  a  cairn  of  sarsen  stones, 
20ft.  in  diameter  and  5ft.  high.  Underneath 
this  at  the  centre,  and  laid  upon  the  natural 
surface,  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  the 
remains  probably  of  two  women.  At  the  south 
side  of  the  deposit  had  been  placed  an  incense 
cup,  very  beautifully  made  and  richly  orna- 
mented, but  so  much  decayed  and  broken  as  to 
render  its  restoration  doubtful.  Close  adjoin- 
ing this  was  a  very  small  and  thin  bronze  knife, 
and  two  prickers  or  awls  of  the  same  material. 
These  articles  were  too  much  corroded  by  oxi- 
dation to  enable  their  size  and  exact  shape  to 
be  determined.  In  close  proximity  was  a  conical 
button,  -Jin.  in  diameter,  of  inferior  jet  or 
lignite,  and  a  ring,  IJin.  in  diameter,  and  a 
circular  pendant  ornament  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  of  a  better  quality,  ilin.  in  diameter, 
having  a  perforated  projection,  and  seven  beads, 
three  of  whitish-coloured  glass,  two  of  amber, 
one  of  jet,  and  one  of  some  indeterminate 
material.  On  the  north  side,  and  beyond  the 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  but  still  within  the 
enclosing  wood,  was  a  second  incense  cup,  35in. 
in  width  and  2in.  high,  of  general  form  and  of 
the  same  size  as  the  first,  but  not  so  well  made 
or  ornamented.  Scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  materials  of  the  mound  were  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  numerous  flakes  and  chip- 
pings of  flint,  and  two  arrow  points,  one  barbed, 
the  other  triangular-shaped ;  bones  of  ox  an(J 
pig,  all  split,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  marrow,  were  met  with  in  the 
barrow.  The  last  barrow  examined,  placed 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  chief 
group  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  was  still  7ft.  high,  and 
contained  a  single  burial  at  the  centre.  This 
consisted  of  the  burnt  bones  of  apparently  a 
man,  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  oval  grave, 
sunk  2ft.  into  the  chalk  ;  the  bones  had  been 
encased  on  all  sides  in  wood.  On  the  top  of 
them  was  laid  a  knife-dagger  of  bronze,  3}in. 
long.  It  has  two  rivet  holes  to  fix  it  to  the 
handle,  and,  as  no  metal  rivets  are  seen,  it  is 
probable  it  was  attached  by  wooden  pegs.  As 
in  all  the  former  barrows,  numerous  chippings 
of  flint,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  animal  bones  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  mound,  together  with 
three  flint  sci-apers.  These  barrows  were  chiefly 
of  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  form,  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  numerous  barrows  around 
Stonehenge ;  and  the  presence  in  them  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  bronze,  together  with 
glass,  amber,  and  jet,  points  to  a  higher  condi- 
tion in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Wilts 
than  has  been  usually  attributed  to  them. 
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THE    TUEXEES'    COlirANY 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  Turners'  Company,  like  other  City 
guilds,  have  for  some  time  been  promot- 
ing technical  arts  and  handicrafts.  In  1.S54 
the  first  esihibition  of  a  competitive  character 
was  held,  the  subjects  for  competition  being  a 
couple  of  fishing-rods.  This  year — the  9th 
annual  exhibition — we  have  a  display  of  some 
pretensions,  comprising  works  in  wood-turning, 
pottery,  diamond-cutting,  &c.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  wood  exhibition  is  either  so  large  or 
of  so  high  an  order  aa  we  could  have  desired, 
but  the  workmanship  is  certainly  of  a  better 
quality  than  we  have  seen  on  previous  occa- 
sions. In  the  class  of  pottery,  although  there 
are  some  very  praiseworthy  attempts,  the  ex- 
hibits hardly  come  up  to  the  standard,  and  for 
this  reason,  probably,  the  first  and  second 
prizes  of  class  A,  for  thrown  and  not  tool-touched 
exhibits,  have  not  been  awarded.  In  class  B 
there  is  a  larger  .and  very  fair  collection,  but 
in  class  C  the  work  is  scarcely  up  to  the  usual 
mark.  Beginning  witli  the  wood  turning,  we 
notice  the  first  prize  silver  medal  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  comp.any  is  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Honeychurch,  of  York-street,  Baker-street,  for 
a  pair  of  inlaid  vases,  executed  in  light  and 
dark-coloured  woods — Amboyna,  laljurnum, 
sycamore,  ebony,  and  ivory.  The  outline  and 
design  are  chaste,  the  darker  woods  being 
pleasingly  introduced.  The  base  of  each  vase 
is  supported  by  six  ebony  feet.  The  value  set 
upon  this  pair  is  £21.  We  notice  a  railing 
with  motto,  "  Try,"  to  which  the  fourth  prize 
has  been  awarded,  by  J.  Thwaites,  of  Hastings ; 
the  design  is  weak,  and  too  much  effort  is  ap- 
parent. A  pair  of  well-proportioned  vases  of 
pitch  pine,  relieved  by  ebony  (No.  10),  shows 
a  pleasing  outline,  the  novelty  being  chiefly 
obtixined  in  the  handles  and  bases  of  ebony, 
which  are  turned,  and  the  work  is  a  clever 
adaptation  of  turned  wood.  The  artist  is  J.  E. 
Norris,  of  City-road,  to  whom  the  third  prize 
and  first  certificate  of  merit  are  awarded. 
Another  pair  of  vases  (No.  20),  by  Stephen 
Davis,  lack  outline.  We  note  also  some  carved 
oval  frames,  exceedingly  clever,  and  exhibiting 
careful  workmanship.  They  were  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  deal  cut  to  a  shape  and  framed 
together.  The  hand-turning  in  a  few  orna- 
ments and  pateras  is  clever,  though  wanting 
in  design.  These  win  the  seventh  prize,  and 
are  by  Prank  H.  Carle,  aged  eighteen  years, 
of  Marylebone,  an  apprentice  of  Mr.  W. 
Cumley,  who  won  the  first  prize  and  the 
freedom  of  the  City  iu  1876.  No.  11  (sixth 
prize)  are  cup  vases,  iu  ebony,  but  wanting  in 
proportion  and  liases  ;  the  artist's  name  being 
.T.  Hegley,  of  Hoxton.  We  notice  some  well- 
turned  balusters,  which  received  the  eleventh 
prize  (No.  19),  by  Andre  Lalandre.  The  clock- 
stand  executed  in  dark  rosewood,  which  re- 
ceives  the  tenth  prize,  by  W.  Eipley  Whitby, 
betrays  the  same  want  of  study  of  design — it 
is  overdone.  We  notice  also  a  pair  of  lustres, 
in  turned  wood,  with  pendents  executed  in  dark 
and  light-coloured  woods  ;  and  a  pair  of  vases 
in  ebony,  with  light  wood  rings  in  neck  and 
base,  are  simple.  The  other  prizes  are  awarded 
to  J.  Batterbee,  of  Euston-road ;  J.  Coulson, 
Thirsk  ;  P.  W.  Hubble,  Plumstead  ;  A.  Poster, 
Goswell-road  ;  and  G.  Pilman.  Pottery  is  re- 
presented by  some  clever  productions,  but  the 
quality  of  design  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  we 
should  like  to  see.  No  first  and  second  prizes 
are  awarded.  The  third  prize,  with  a  first 
certificate,  is  given  to  Henry  Bryon,  of  Clap- 
ham,  for  a  large  vase  "thrown,"  but  without 
any  tool  design  on  the  surface ;  the  fourth 
prize  is  awarded  to  Alfred  Dupuis,  Lambeth, 
for  a  similar  class  of  pottery.  The  same  artist 
also  wins  the  third  prize  in  Class  C,  for  pottery 
thrown  and  turned.  The  fifth  prize  is  given 
to  J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Lambeth,  who  also  wins  a 
prize  for  pottery  thrown  and  turned.  The  first 
prize  (silver  medal)  in  the  latter  class  is  given 
to  Charles  Blrk,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  In  the 
Class  C,  turned  and  shaved,  the  prizes  are 
awarded  to  Higinbotham,  Longton,  Stafford- 
shire; II.  Watson,  Torquay;  T.  Parks,  Tor- 
quay ;  Martin,  of  Vauxhall  ;"W.  Higginbottom, 
Torquay.  Some  of  these  vases — as  Nos.  2  and 
10 — display  much  merit.  In  Class  C  we  note 
"Devonia"  and  "  W.  B."  for  good  outline. 
The  large  Doulton  vase  "  Perseverance  "  lacks 


base  and  execution.  The  first  prize  fordiamonJ 
work  is  awarded  to  J.  D.  Snock,  of  Hatton- 
garden  ;  the  second  to  W.  Lack,  of  Gray's-inn- 
road.  Three  other  prizes  are  awarded  in  this 
class.  The  exhibits  have  been  rather  hurriedly 
brought  together,  and  without  so  fitting  a 
background  as  the  occasion  required. 


EXAMPLES  OF   STEAM,  AIE,  AND   GAS 

ENGINES.* 

FEW  authors  on  practical  engineering  have 
enjoyed     greater    popularity    than    Mr. 

Bourne.  We  remember  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine  "  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
guides,  and  his  "Catechism"  is  equally  well 
known.  The  work  now  before  us  appears 
to  be  supplementary  to  those  treatises,  and  fur- 
nishes examples  of  the  most  recent  types  of 
machinery  employed  in  mines,  factories,  steam 
navigation,  railways,  &c.  From  the  preface  we 
leai-n  that  this  work  was  begun  in  18(iS,  and 
was  issued  in  monthly  parts  till  1S70,  when 
the  publication  was  suspended  to  enable  the 
author  to  complete  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  in  what  way  coal  dust  could  be  best 
utilised  in  the  generation  of  motive  power. 
These  researches  have  proved  rather  disap- 
pointing, and  have  shown  that  the  use  of 
powdered  fuel  was  not  so  advantageous  as  was 
expected,  but  that  refuse  coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine  could  be  burnt  with  equal  if  not 
superior  calorific  effect,  and  with  greater 
facility. 

Of  thermo-dynamic  motors  Mr.  Bourne 
says  the  steam-engine  is  ftill  the  most  im- 
portant, the  gas-engines  by  Lenoir,  Hugon, 
Otto,  and  others,  being  used  only  for  minor 
purposes.  It  is  said,  too,  and  may  be  important 
to  those  about  to  choose  a  motor,  that  the  cost 
of  a  gas  engine  without  a  boiler  is  about  as 
much  as  a  steam-engine  with  one,  while  the 
steam-engine  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
equable  and  less  noisy  in  action.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  steam-engine  is  a  wasteful 
machine,  and  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  power  due  to  the  heat  is  obtained.  The 
labours  of  Joule  and  others  have  produced  a 
well-founded  conviction  of  the  faults  of  the 
.steam-engine  as  a  motor,  and  Mr.  Bourne  was 
one  of  the  first  to  show  its  defects.     One  of  the 

hief  sources  of  loss  of  power  is  owing  to  the 
comparative  low  temperature  of  water  in  the 
boiler.  The  author  sketches  the  attempts  made 
to  overcome  thir,  defect  by  superheating  the 
steam,  but  this  plan  has  its  evils.  It  is  found 
that  very  hot  steam  burns  the  packings  and 
carbonises  the  oil,  that  the  internal  corrosion  of 
boilers  was  often  due  to  the  contact  of  the  hot 
metal  with  the  steam,  while  as  to  the  economy 
of  the  system  the  author  believes  it  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  to  be  due  more  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  waste  heat  which  before 
ascended  the  chimney.  Since  1832,  says  Mr. 
Bourne,  the  progress  of  steam  engine  improve- 
ment has,  been  quite  insignificant.  It  is  sub- 
stantially as  Watt  left  it.  The  minor  improve- 
ments have  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Bourne 
himself,  and  that  gentleman's  experience  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  actual  improve- 
ments. Among  these  we  may  just  note 
the  introduction  of  liquid  for  solid  fuel,  in 
which  the  author  had  a  share — at  least,  the 
substitution  of  the  riveting  machine  for  hand 
hammers  and  link  motion.  As  regards  liquid 
fuel — a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  water  for  the 
furnaces — the  author  affirms  that  the  water  does 
not  contribute  to  the  calorific  effect ;  he  also 
contends  that  the  doctrine  of  smoke  burning  is 
unsound,  and  that  the  right  principle  is  to 
hinder  its  formation — a  principle  that  has  been 
promulgated  also  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wye  Williams, 
and  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a  little  dis. 
agreement  as  to  priority  of  idea.  We  can  only 
mention,  in  addition.  Bourne's  tubular  marine 
boiler  and  expansion  valve,  introduced  in  1838, 
with  many  other  improvements  patented  in  the 
same  year. 

Space  will  permit  us  only  to  glance  here  in  a 
very  general  way  at  the  voluminous  contents  of 
Mr.  Bourne's  work.  The  evaporative  power  of 
liquid  fuel,  such  as  gas-tar,  is  entered  into  fully, 
and  several  arrangements  of  boiler  furnaces 


•  Esampks  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  En2ine3  of  the  Most 
Recent  Approved  Types,"  &c.  By  John  Boukne,  C.E. 
London :  Longman,  Qreen,  and  Co, 


are  illustrated.  Various  types  of  land  and 
marine  boilers  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  work  ; 
jiumping  engines  are  shown  upon  a  large 
scale ;  blowing,  mill,  and  marine  engines  are 
discussed  ;  air  and  gas  engines  are  noticed,  be- 
ginning from  Dr.  Allen's,  in  1729,  to  that  of 
Josiah  and  Caleb  Pratt  in  1868.  One  of  tbe 
most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book,  occupy- 
ing over  100  pages,  is  Chapter  II.,  on  "  Se- 
lected projects  for  producing  motive  power." 
We  note,  for  example,  steam  blasts  or  jets  for 
propelling  air  and  fluids ;  Eastwood's  duplex 
boiler  furnaces,  where  there  is  an  upper  and 
lower  furnace — the  fire  of  the  former  reposing 
upon  tubes  containing  water,  between  which 
the  flamo  descends  on  its  way  to  the  flue,  while 
the  lower  fire  rests  upon  ordinary  furnace  bars  ; 
Tredgold  and  McNeil's  down-draught  furnace; 
Bourne's  co.al-dust  furnace,  diffcren'ly  applied  ; 
Perkins'  arrangements  for  maintaining  circu- 
lation in  boilers  ;  Danford's  superheated  steam 
generator ;  Giffard's  boiler  for  very  high  pres- 
sure ;  Kirkham's  carbonic  oxide  furnace; 
Tooth's  ditto  ;  Brown's  gas  vacuum  engine  ; 
Wright's  gas  exploding  engine ;  Lenoir'.s  gas, 
Ericsson's  caloric,  and  Stirling's  air  engine  ; 
Mackintosh's  steam  and  air  jet ;  Robertson's 
arrangements  ;  besides  many  others.  Into  the 
details  and  merits  of  these  various  systems  the 
author  enters  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  first 
shows  what  conditions  constitute  efficient  mo- 
tive power — viz.,  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
its  equivalent  energy;  and,  second,  the  trans- 
formation of  this  energy  into  a  beneficial  kind 
of  power.  The  aim  of  the  descriptions  critically 
written  is  to  show  how  far  these  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  In  Chapter  III.  the  author 
compares  steam,  air,  and  gas-engines,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  air  or  gas- 
engines  are  not  likely  to  supersede  steam  for 
sustained  work  ;  but  that  engines  worked  by 
hot  air  or  by  explosion  of  gas  being  without 
boiler,  do  not  require  the  constant  attendance 
to  make  sure  of  the  water  level ;  and,  conse- 
quently, for  small  powers,  are  more  conve- 
nient. Such  engines  are,  however,  larger,  more 
complex,  and  costly  than  steam-engines. 
Examples  of  compound  marine  engines  form  an 
important  section  of  the  work  before  us. 
The  proportions  of  engines  of  this  class, 
with  many  valuable  particulars  of  some  of  the 
best  construction,  as  supplied  by  Napier  and 
Sons,  Penn  and  Son,  Bourne  and  Co.,  Maudslay, 
Sons,  and  Field,  J.  G.  Thomson,  J.Ericsson, 
and  others,  are  furnished,  and  there  are  in  all 
upwards  of  50  admirable  and  well-executed 
steel  plates,  containing  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  details  to  working  scales,  of  many  of 
the  finest  marine,  land,  and  other  engines.  Not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  before  us  is 
the  appendix,  which  contains  numerous  details 
of  practical  interest  to  the  engineer.  Thus  we 
have  some  information  on  steam  without  smoke, 
the  evaporative  power  of  coal,  and  boiler  ex- 
plosions, illustrating  the  reports  of  disasters  of 
this  kind,  the  types  of  boiler,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boilers  after  explosion.  Some  of 
these  are  very  instructive,  as  exhibiting  the 
modes  of  failure  of  Cornish  and  other  forms  of 
boiler.  Various  instances  of  kitchen  boilers  are 
given  in  which  bursting  has  taken  place  owinj; 
to  the  pipes  being  stopped  by  frost  and  the  want 
of  safety  valves.  Parts  21  to  26  are  now  sup- 
plied, completing  Mr.  Bourne's  work,  and  these 
describe  the  experiments  with  coal-dust  fur- 
naces, are  accompanied  by  working  drawings, 
and  bring  down  improvements  in  furnaces, 
boilers,  and  other  details,  torpedo  vessels,  &c., 
to  the  latest  period.  Lists  of  works  on  the 
strength  of  material  and  practical  engineering, 
specifications  for  compound  screw  marine 
engines,  and  a  copious  index  are  given  in  these 
parts.  We  recommend  to  all  engineers  Mr. 
Bourne's  comprehensive  .and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical work  of  examples.  The  conclusions  of  the 
author  are  that  all  steam-engines,  whether  high 
or  low  pressure,  should  be  constructed  on  the 
high-speed  principle,  with  counterweights  to 
balance  the  momentum  of  the  parts,  and  that  all 
engines  should  be  worked  expansively,  and 
have  steam  jackets.  An  impending  improve- 
ment in  steam  navigation  is  hinted  at — namely, 
the  introduction  of  automatic  means  in  stoking 
the  furnaces.  We  hope  with  these  improve- 
ments something  will  also  be  done  to  show  that 
engineering  details  need  not  be  at  variance  with 
aesthetics. 
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Belfast. — Sandy-row  Presbyterian  Church, 
Xisbnrn-road,  Belast,  has  just  had  a  new  front 
added,  consisting  of  two  flanking  towers 
broken  up  with  buttresses  and  projecting  string 
courses.  The  towers  are  14ft.  by  12ft.  at  the 
base,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  60ft.,  and 
are  arranged  to  give  access  to  the  galleries  by 
means  of  staircases.  Between  the  towers  is  a 
narthex,  from  which  are  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  narthex  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  six  stone  steps  ;  the 
floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  various 
colours ;  the  walls  are  finished  in  grey,  with 
alabaster  mouldings,  and  the  ceiling  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Eodgers  and  Craig, 
builders,  of  Whiteabbey,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  P.  Mackinnon,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

EDiNBnKGH. — During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  has  been  in  process  of  building  a  new 
Tree  church  at  Mayfield.  The  ground  plan  is 
cruciform,  with  a  segmental  apse  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  Both  transepts  are  double, 
and  are  deeply  recessed,  while  the  nave  has  an 
aisle  on  either  side.  The  nave  is  88ft.  in 
length  by  42ft.  wide,  including  the  aisles,  each 
of  the  transepts  receding  about  18ft.  Ex- 
ternally the  front  towards  St.  Andrew's-terrace 
presents  a  gable  termination,  flijnked  by  pro- 
jecting buttresses  which  terminate,  atop,  in 
circular  pinnacles.  The  church  will  be  seated 
to  accommodate  upwards  of  700  persons.  The 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Bl.anc,  the  style 
adopted  throughout  being  Early  Gothic  of 
French  type. 

Lincoln. — -The  new  county  hospital  was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.  The  build- 
ing, as  at  present  construsted,  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  110  patients.  A  description 
and  illustration  appeared  in  the  BuiLt>iNG 
News,  June  30, 1876.  The  external  walls  are 
built  hollow.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  per- 
manent green  slates.  The  stone  for  the  dress- 
ings is  Aneaster.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  of  Carlton  Cham- 
bers, Eegent-street,  London.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Wright, 
builders,  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  G.  Bacon  was  clerk 
of  works. 

London. — The  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Faith,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Watling- 
street  and  Old  Change,  and  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  rebuilt  after  the  the  great  fire 
from  designs  furnished  by  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  has  just  been  put  into  a 
state  of  thorough  repair,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  been  re-arranged  and  decorated  under  the 
superintendence  and  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield.  The  south  and  west  galleries 
have  been  completely  removed,  and  the 
pulpit  too  has  been  removed  to  a  better 
position.  Another  great  improvement,  inde- 
pendent of  mere  decorative  effect,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  substitution  in  the  roof  of 
tasteful  lights  of  what  is  technically  called 
cathedral  glass,  for  some  singularly  ineffective, 
•not  to  say  ugly,  expanses  of  what,  whilst  it 
pretended  to  be  quarry  glass,  was  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  commonest  glass  charged  with 
a  stencilled  pattern  in  a  dirty  brown  colour. 
This  change  alone  has  made  the  church  at 
least  twice  as  light  and  cheerful  as  it  was 
before.  The  decorations  proper  have  been 
carefully  designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
style  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  treated 
principally  with  greyish  blue,  white,  and  gold  ; 
the  walls  with  sage  green,  relieved  by  bands 
of  other  colours,  charged  with  festoons  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.  This  part  of  the  work  culminates 
in  the  rcredos,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  restored,  and  judiciously  coloured, 
whilst  upon  its  panels  have  been  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Ascension,  flanked  by  figures  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Faith.  All  the  windows 
of  the  church,  formerly  obstructed  by  unsightly 
double  sashes,  have  been  opened  out  and  filled 
with  glass  similar  to  that  used  in  the  roof, 
whilst  a  mosaic  pavement  of  good  design  has 
been  laid  in  the  sacrarium.  The  decorations, 
glass,  and  paintings  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Smith ;  the 


builder's  work  by  Mr.  Walden ;  the  mosaic 
pavement  by  Me.^srs.  Simpson  and  Co.  The 
church  was  opened  last  evening. 

London  School  Boakd. — On  Wednesday 
the  board  accepted  the  following  tenders : — 
For  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,200  children 
in  Summerford-street,  Bethnnl-green,  that  of 
Mr.  T.  Boyce,  of  Eagle  Works,  Hackney 
(£11,090)  ;  for  enlarging  Sydenham-hill-road 
school  by  80  girls'  places,  Messrs.  R.  Lonergan 
and  Sons,  of  Elington-road,  Plunistead  (.£723) ; 
enlarging  Knapp-road  school,  Bromley-by-Bow, 
by  400  places,  Mr.  S.  J.  Jerrard,  of  Loampit- 
vale,  Lewisham  (£2,048)  ;  for  tai'-paving  the 
playgrounds  of  board  schools,  at  2s.  3d.  per 
square  yard — the  paving  to  be  kept  in  repair  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  completion — and  also 
for  "  running  "  the  tar-paving  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year,  at  3d.  per  square  yard,  and 
for  keeping  it  in  repair  for  a  subsequent  period 
of  two  years,  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Neal,  Wands- 
worth-common  ;  Messrs.  A.  C.  W.  Hobman  and 
Co.,  Clifton-road,  Peckhara ;  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Charlton,  17,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

LosTwiTHiEL. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Lostwithiel,  is  now  under  resto- 
ration. Plans  for  this  work  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  F.S.A.  The 
contract  for  considerable  alterations  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Plielp  and  Brown,  builders,  of 
Lostwithiel.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  early 
type,  much  earlier  than  most  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical work  found  in  Cornwall.  Within  the 
church,  and  at  the  west  end,  is  one  of  those 
curious  old  fonts  for  which  the  county  is  famous 
— rude  and  quaint,  interesting  for  its  antiquity 
and  the  vigorous  artistic  power  its  design  and 
execution  display.  It  is  octagonal,  and  stands 
upon  five  shafts.  Upon  the  cants  of  the  bowl 
are  the  sculptured  figures  of  a  priest,  ape, 
huntsman,  lion,  and  other  odd  things.  This  i 
font,  the  church  spire,  the  old  zigzag-buttressed 
14th  century  town  bridge  across  the  Fowey,  the  ' 
antique  Stannary  Court  built  by  the  ancient  I 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  hard  by  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  ruins  of  Eestormel  Castle,  built 
in  the  first  Edward's  reign,  are  the  great  points 
of  interest  to  the  architectural  student  and  the 
archEEologist  that  Lostwithiel  has  to  boast. 
Besides  the  restoration  of  the  spire,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  where 
required,  the  interior  has  been  entirely  stripped 
of  the  pews.  The  plaster  ceiling  has  also  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  walls  relieved  of  their 
coats  of  compo.  The  present  works  embrace 
the  erection  of  a  timbered  roof  in  pitch-pine, 
new  floors,  and  restoration  generally.  The 
carved  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  Exeter. 

Metropolitan  Boakd  of  Wokks. — At  this 
board,  on  Fwiday,  in  reference  to  the  request  of 
a  deputation,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence in  committee  with  the  gas  and  water  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  hydrants  now  being 
laid  down  in  the  City  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 
The  widening  of  the  railway  bridges  carrying 
Golburne-road  andLadbroke-grove-road  having 
been  completed,  a  cheque  for  £(1,154  lis.  7d. 
was  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company.  A  report  was 
received  from  the  engineer  and  consulting 
chemist  of  the  board  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  same  was  in  a 
rotten  condition,  and  liable  to  become  disin- 
tegrated by  the  action  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere, and  still  more  so  by  frosts.  The  works 
committee  recommended  that  a  trial  be  made 
of  the  "  stone  solution  "  for  that  purpose.  It 
■Has  alleged  by  members  that  this  compound 
had  been  used  without  success  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  works  committee,  who  were  in- 
structed to  obtain  the  components  of  the  stone 
solution,  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its  results 
at  Westminster  Palace  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
referred  to  the  engineer  to  report  what  mea- 
sures can  be  taken  to  protect  the  ornamental 
railings  round  the  gardens  on  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Embankments,  it  being  complained  that 
these  railings,  which  were  cast  to  special  pat- 
tern at  a  oonsiderable  expense,  were  continually 
being  damaged  by  the  knocking  off  of  promi- 
nent details.  It  having  been  reported  that  the 
contract  with  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Burt  for  the 


gener.al  works  in  district  B  was  about  to  expire, 
invitations  were  directed  to  be  issued  for  fresh 
tenders  and  schedules  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  With  reference  to  the  application  of 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  district  surveyor,  for  appoint- 
ment of  fees  for  special  services  in  superin- 
tending the  fixing  of  iron  ties  through  the 
party  walls  of  Nos.'40  and  42,  St.  John's-road, 
Hexton,  and  Nos.  75  and  77,  Worship-street, 
the  Building  Act  Committee  report  that  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  was  under  no  obligation  to  render 
the  special  services  in  question,  .and  that  the 
board  therefore  cannot  fix  special  fees  for 
such  services. 

Newiiall.— On  Monday  Mr.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapelhere.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Kerridge,  Wisbech,  'and  the  con- 
tracts have  been  let  to  Mr.  George  Curtis,  of 
Sheffield.  The  chapel  will  be  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  elliptic  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. In  the  interior  it  will  be  34ft.  by  Sfift., 
and  the  height  will  be  25ft.  The  body  of  the 
chapel  will  se.at  250  people,  and  there  will  be 
galleries  all  around  capable  of  sitting  200  more 
people.  At  the  back  will  be  an  orchestra  and 
four  vestries.  The  entire  cost  wiU  be  about 
£1,300. 

Notting-hill. — Thenew  Carmelite  Convent, 
St.  Charles-sqnare,  Notting-hUl,  was  opened  on 
Michaelmas  Day.  The  style  throughout  is 
Early  Geometrical,  and  the  buildings  are  faced 
externally  with  stock  bricks,  relieved  by  bands 
of  blue  Staffordshire  and  white  pressed  bricks. 
The  chapel,  placed  on  the  first-floor,  is  lined 
internally  with  red  and  black  bricks,  and  is 
entered  from  the  outer  or  public  courtyard  by 
ii  covered  stone  staircase.  It  is  74ft.  in  length 
by  24ft.  in  width,  and  38tt.  from  floor  line  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  is  open.timbered. 
It  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  150  to 
200  worshippers.  There  is  a  Lady  chapel  oppo- 
site to  the  grating  of  the  nuns'  choir.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Pownall,  of  Montague- 
square. 

Southport. — Memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wes" 
leyan  chapel  in  Leyland-road,  Manchester- 
road,  were  laid  on  the  25th  ult.  The  plan  com. 
prises  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  and  the 
designs  show  a  buUding  of  a  plain  13th  century 
Gothic  character,  with  little  use  of  elabo- 
rate mouldings  or  tracery.  The  approach  to 
the  nave  is  through  a  tower  to  the  right,  and  a 
porch  to  the  left,  both  connected  by  screens 
with  central  vestibule.  Galleries  are  provided 
in  the  transepts  and  over  entrance,  the  nave 
being  clear  and  in  one  span.  On  either  side  of 
chancel  are  vestries,  and  in  rear  is  a  band- 
room  seating  100  persons.  At  the  chief  angle 
is  a  tower  with  spire,  to  be  carried  to  a  height 
of  150ft.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
dead  lights,  having  coloured  margins ;  the 
large  rose  window  at  end  of  chancel  being 
enriched  with  geometric  figures  in  various  tints. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Waddington 
and  Son,  of  Burnley,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Bridge  and  Son,  of  Southport.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £10,000. 

Whittlebury.  —  The  parish  church  of 
Whittlebury  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst., 
after  restoration  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St. 
Aubyn.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  a  chancel,  to  which 
a  new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  have  been 
added  at  the  north  side.  The  old  embattled 
tower  remains  intact  at  the  west  end.  The 
nave  has  an  open  roof  of  oak  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  joinery  throughout  is  of 
oak.  Behind  the  altar  an  alabaster  and  marble 
reredos,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Earp,  has  been 
placed.  The  work  was  at  first  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Young,  contractors  and  builders, 
Lincoln,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  The  work  was  immediately  con- 
tinued by  local  workmen.  The  interior  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pattenham 
and  Fotheringham,  London.  The  entire  works 
were  superintended  throughout  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Works  of  sewerage  have  been  carried  out  at  Orton, 
near  Appleby,  from  the  desisrs  of  Mr.  Watson, 
C.E,,  surveyor  to  the  East  Ward  rural  sanitary 
authosity.  The  wsrk  has  been  executed  by  con- 
tract by  Mr.  Jas.  Bland,  of  Appleby. 
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More   than   Fifty    Thousand   Replies  and 

tett«ri  ot»  BUbjectJS  of  Unlv^rcfl!  Intor^'t  linpi- spp-^nr>«i  diirlnir 
the  liM»t  t-n  v^x  In  the  ENGLISH  MECUANIO  AND  WOULD 
©p  flCIENCE,  moat  of  tli^ni  li^'ux  Hio  pmis  «f  the  h-a.llntt 
Sol«nt1flc  and  Tcohnlcnl  AuthorltU-t  of  tho  ,li>y.  Thou-aiidH  of 
Oridnnl  iuMola«  rind  t.ct.-nmU-  pupvrs.  mid  (•nuii*.li-«H  rwclpW  iin<l 
wrtnlll'.^  embmcliik'  ulm.wt  .-v.-ry  sii>.],-t't  nn  wJiuh  It  1h  po».-lblH 
\o  de*ir«  liiforiiintlui  hnv>'  tiUo  iipju-iiivd  dnrlnv  lli.?  sntno  period. 
The  •ttrlicst  and  most  iicriir»t«  lnforiin*tlun  ru^p^-ctlint  ftll  now 
RClettltlo  disoovKrIew  and  mucliiir.lcul  Inventions  U*  to  bo  found  In 
lt«  pur«-<<.  Hnd  Itfl  lnri;e  circulation  runders  It  the  bcxt  medium 
r»r  ftU  ndvvrtJsdrs  who  wifih  thuir  announovmontM  to  bo  brouRht 
u»d«r  thu  iiotlco  of  manufncturvrs,  mcchanlcH.KclontlfloworkerH. 


ftordon.  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
fWodo  not  hoUl  nur-:olves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  correspondoiits.    The  Kditor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  coiuuiuiiti'iitions  should  bo  drawn  up  ra  briefly 

as  possible,  as  tlioro  arc  ninny  claimants  upon  tho  space 

allotted  to  corresponilem-e.] 

All  letters  should  bo  addresied  to  the  RDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STHKET.  COVKNT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  OCR  Rkaper.s.— We  shall  feel  oblitred  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favivir  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
eontomplftte*!  or  in  procress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-oilice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Fassmore  EitWARrs. 

ADVKRTISKMEN'T  CHARGES. 

Tho  charce  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  lino  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  tlmn  half-a•cro^vn.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  moro  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  PubliRhor. 

Front  Pa^o  Advertisem'-nts  and  Paragrraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertinement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  tho  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofllice  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Ir.cludinpr  two  hnlf-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  toany  pnrt  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  «d.  (or  6dols.  40c.  gold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natil,  £1  6n.  6d. 

N.B.— Amenenn  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O. O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
Bome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtainincr  the 
amount.  Back  nnmbers  can  only  bo  sest  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  ench.  the  postage  charced  beings  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreicm  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwardine  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  bindine  thehalt-rearly  volumes,  23.  each. 

Receivep.— H.  B.  Co  —J.  W.  and  Co.-G.  W.  G.— B.  L. 
Co.— J.  C.  and  Co.— E.  F.  P.— W.  C— K.  D.  and  Co.— 
A.  A.-J.  H. 

Drawisgs  Received.— H.  O.  and  Sons.— W.  H.  L.— 
R.  B.  M.— S.  and  Son.— Cross  in  a  Circle.— G.  H.  G. 

X.  (The  side  streets  of  the  Strand,  and  round  about  the 
Adelphi,  would  be  the  most  likely  locality,  but  we  know 
of  no  special  boardintf  houses  of  the  description  you 
indicate.)— Enquirer.  (We  understand  you  now  ;  but 
would  the  information  be  worth  the  space  it  would 
occupy  ?  We  hardly  think  so.  Besides,  althong'h  we 
never  spare  sucli  eccentricities  ourselves,  there  would  be 
something  invidious  in  the  appearance  of  comments  on 
them  by  anonymous  correspondents,  whicb  would  for 
the  most  part  be  the  reverse  of  complimentary.)  — 
J.  N.  U.  (The  examinations  are  advertised  from  time 
to  time  in  the  daily  papers,  and  all  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the  India  Office.) 

"  BciLi'isa  News"  Designing  Club.— P.  Lauder.  (If 
mnlliona  are  used  they  should  be  in  brick.)— John 
Smith.  (One  sheet  only  must  be  sent.  Cubical  contents 
should  be  taken  from  bottom  of  footiners. )— Draughts- 
man. (In  reply  to  query  2,  we  do  not  bind  each  compe- 
titor to  one  design  monthly,  nor  do  we  limit  the  series 
to  twelve  months.)— dlf.  Garden,  Brijrhton.  (VTe  could 
not  in  justice  extend  the  time  now  we  have  noted  your 
name.) 


cases,  we  are  thrown  upon  colour,  rate  of 
growth,  and  those  minor  characteristics  that 
are  snid  to  he  "  quite  sufticient  for  the  (guidance 
of  tho  practical  man."  This  affords  an  openinj^ 
for  individuality,  and  opposite,  .\et  peremptory, 
conol'.i.iions  are  drawn  from  the  same  data, 
yioIdin«jftn  unceasinij  harvest  of  controversy  to 
be  ever  and  anon  "  thrashed  out.'* — I  am,  &c., 
Thomas  Morris. 


LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

Siu,— Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  tenoar  of  his  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  scorns  to  imply  that  I 
iiud  an  interest  iu  a  set  of  designs  in  tho  competition 
for  the  above. 

I  boc  most  emphatically  to  deny  the  imputation, 
aii'l  apologise  for  nsking-  you  to  insert  iu  your  paper 
ni:ittcr  of  ouly  individual  concern,  and  therefore  un- 
interesting to  your  readers  generally,  but  juatico  to 
mv  character  called  for  a  reply. — I  am,  &c., 

Leek,  Oct.  8,  1878.  J.  W.  Critchlow. 


Contsponlitttct 

OAK  AXD  CHESTNUT  TIMBEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BniLDiNG  News. 
Sib, — The  upper  woodcut  at  page  315  is  in- 
verted ;  and  as  a  correction  of  my  own  escaped 
notice  Mr.  Blashiirs  reaiarks  are  the  more 
useful,  thouffh  parts  of  his  letter  are  open  to 
exception.  The  identity  of  logs  that  may  be 
cut  across  and  divided  longitudinally  has  never, 
I  should  think,  excitod  much  concern  or  difB- 
culty.  One  cannot,  with  regard  to  them,  well 
misunderstand  or  discredit  the  convincing 
nature  of  the  tests  proposed.  The  means  of 
discrimination  are  of  chief  interest  where  ob- 
jects of  venerable  age,  or  embodiments  of  art, 
are  involved.  Go,  for  instance,  into  some  such 
place  as  the  post-room  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
where  crossing  girders  have  for  centuries  been 
borne  by  a  central  upright,  and  say  to  which 
class  the  wood  belongs,  .assuming  no  silver  grain 
to  be  visible.  Could  the  Primate,  or  any  other 
owner,  be  held  perverse  for  declining  to  have 
those  relics  cut  and  divided  ?  Surely  not,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Blashill's  predication  is  unten- 
able.   In  such,  and  they  are  the  most  important 


The  parish  church  of  Market  Deeping,  which  had 
been  closed  18  months  for  restoration  tind  enlnr^f-- 
luent,  was  reopened  on  the  2Gth  ult.  The  church 
has  V'ccn  re-sented  tbrougbout,  and  floored  with  tiles 
by  Mirjton  and  Co.  The  restoration  has  been  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  i''owler,  of  Louth. 

A  monument  erected  about  10  years  since  on  Tor 
Alvic,  Kiurara,  N.B.,  to  the  memory  of  t!i'!  lavt 
Duke  of  Gordon,  ia  being  repaired  by  a  "  Stoeijlo 
Jack"  from  Dundee. 

The  Croydon  Local  Bo.ird  have  determined  to  let 
their  sewage  irrigation  farm  at  Btddinpton  to  Mr. 
Parrott,  tbeir  manager,  at  a  rent  of  i;2,000  a  ypnr. 
The  average  annual  loss  on  the  farm  since  1874 
when  the  Sewage  Farm  Company  failed,  has  been 
d£-,SVl,  and  the  estimated  loss  under  the  new 
arrangement  is  .£2,505,  including  the  additional 
rent  of  £752  about  to  be  charged  by  the  owner. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Burton-on-Trent  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  respecting  an  application  by  the 
town  improvement  commissioners  for  sanction  to 
borrow  £20  000  for  g.i3  extension  works.  The 
application  will  probably  be  granted. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  science  and  art 
classes  in  Blackpool.  The  teachers  selected  for  the 
art  class  by  the  committee  is  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  of  the 
Warrington  School  of  Art. 

The  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Davis,  builder 
of  Taunton,  who  have  been  employed  at  Calmhe.id, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Mellor,  Q.C.,  were  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Thursday  ia  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  works. 

Two  massive  towers  have  been  erected  for  the 
Government  at  Taunton  by  Mr.  Trevenna,  con- 
tractor, as  p.art  of  the  new  barracks  scheme.  At  the 
present  time  tenders  are  invited  for  the  main  build- 
in?,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
£110,000. 

An  archaeological  excursion  was  made  from 
Bristol,  en  Tuesday  week,  to  the  mediaeval  manor- 
bou=e  of  Lvte's  Carey,  and  the  churches  of 
Somerton,  Charlton  Mackrell,  Charlton  Adam, 
Kingsdon,  and  Long  .Sutton.  Mr.  Eeynolds  de- 
scribed the  architecture  of  the  various  buildings 
visited,  and  in  tho  evening  a  dinner  was  held  at 
Langport  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Clifford. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
Wells  Diocesan  Societies  the  following  grants  were 
made  :  — Eehuildins  Eadstock  Church,  ,£120  ;  restor- 
ing Holford  Church,  .£25;  repairing  of  Middle 
Chinnock  Church,  .£50  ;  building  mission-room  at 
Blaydou,  in  Pitminster  parish,  d£15 ;  restoring 
Churchill  Church,  £50. 

For  breaking  into  a  sewer  at  Perry-hill  without 
fir.it  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Lewisham  District 
Boanl  of  Works,  Mr.  Nightingale,  contractor,  has 
been  fined  d£l  and  costs. 

Now  Board  Schools  have  just  been  erected  for  the 
Sutton-in-Ashficld  .School  Board,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Didsley,  architect  to  the  board.  Mr. 
Hibbert  was  the  contractor. 

The  Local  Board  of  Newton,  South  Devon,  on 
Friday  raised  the  salary  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
Stevens,  by  £20  a  year. 

At  Burnham,  Somerset,  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Wrsleyan  chapel,  to  cost  £1,300,  have  been  laid. 
The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  280  sittings  will 
be  provided.  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  of  Barnstaple,  is  the 
architect. 

The  Town  Council  of  Blackburn  decided  at  their 
last  meetine  to  close  no  fewer  than  40  houses, 
situatfd  in  Union. buildings,  P.  uny,  Blakey,  Moor, 
and  Brunswick  streets,  and  Snigbrook,  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  Sunday-school  accommodation  at  the  West 
Croydon  Baptist  chapel  is  about  to  be  increased 
by  the  erection  of  class-rooms,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1.200.  The  plans  are  given  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Morton  Glover. 


•Intcrc0mimmtcatt0it. 

QUKSTIONS. 

rs'ilOl— Arbitration.— In  tho  Building  News, 
Vol.  XXVUl.,  p.  .ISO,  tho  following  extract  from 
tho  L"i"  7'i)iRS  occurs  :— "  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  has  reserved  jndgnjcnt  in  a  case  which 
raises  once  moro  tho  question  whether  an  agreement 
to  refer  future  differences  arising  out  of  a  contract 
to  arliitration,  so  as  to  oust  tho  JHrisdictior  of  tho 
ronrts.  is  void,  as  being  opposed  to  public  policy." 
1  shall  feel  obliKed  by  any  reader  giving  mo  the 
substance  of  the  judgment  iu  a  few  words.— ANON. 

[.^."itl.l— Flanching. — What  is  meant  by  a  chim- 
neypot  Bunched  round  with  tiles  ?— Anon. 

f.'j.'i  12.]— Judging  Materials.- If  some  kind  sub- 
scriber will  kindly  inform  mo  on  the  following  I 
shall  feel  most  grateful :— 1.  How  to  judge  the 
quality  of  white  lead — also  oils  and  turps  ?  Speci- 
fication describes  above  to  be  the  Iwst  of  its  kind, 
but  without  sending  samples  to  a  chemist  I  am 
myself  nnablo  to  form  an  opinion  by  merely  looking 
.at  it.  2.  To  judge  the  quality  of  best  21oz.  British 
siu'ct  glass — also  seconds  21oz. — the  general  thick- 
ness or  gauge,  and  if  both  descriptions  should  not 
be  free  from  stars  or  dots,  and  straight  on  surface  i* 
And  on  section  what  colour  should  it  appear  ? — 
East  Lonponer. 

[55tS.]— Staining  and  Varnishing.— What  is 
good  work  worth  per  yard  that  has  been  carefully 
and  cleanly  twice  sized,  stopped  with  hard  stopping, 
stained  in  two  shades  of  colour,  with  the  return 
edges  of  door  stiles,  &c.,  cut  in  where  there  are  no 
mouldings— which,  of  course,  also  necessitates  care- 
fully cutting  in  each  colour — and  varnished  with  2 
coats  of  best  copal  varnish,  and  CfsrefuUy  rubbed 
down  between  the  coats,  to  leave  the  work  with  a 
smooth  face  and  high  gloss  ?  We  think  such  work 
ouelit  to  ho  charged  day-work  ;  hut  where  that  ia 
not  nllowed  we  wish  to  know  what  it  ought  to  be 
considered  worth  per  yard  for  ordinary  woodwork 
in  a  gentleman's  house  ?— C.  S.  S.  L. 

r.'i.'ll  ]— Gauging  Flow  of  Small  Streams. — 
Will  some  correspondent  kindly  inform  me  of  a 
simple  mode  of  gauging  the  quantity'  of  water  flow- 
ing in  small  streams,  &c.  ?— Watek-uauge. 

[.i.it.i.]- Bakers'  Ovens.- 1  shall  be  glad  if  any 
one  will  kindly  give  some  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  bric-k-built  bakers'  ovens  for 
coal  or  wood,  mode  of  building  farnace  and  flnes, 
position  of  chimney,  size  of  same,  thickness  of  sides, 
and  top  of  oven.  Will  ordinary  kiln  bricks  do  for 
the  inside  and  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  should 
they  be  set  in  mortar,  or  the  whole  built  in  cement  ? 
Also  please  give  form  of  oven,  and  proportionate 
inside  dimensions.- E.  A.  B. 


REPLIES. 
[.5401.1- Stamped  Agreements.- See  the  Stamp 
Act.  1870.  The  matter  is  so  clearly  defined  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Legi.slature,  which  must  be  taken  as  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Act,  and  not  according  to  the  views 
of  business  men  or  lovers  of  justice,  ic.  The  general 
custom  of  the  profession  is,  like  many  other  profes- 
sional ideas,  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  I  followed 
the  custom  of  stamping  till  recently,  but  was  practi- 
cally enlightened  in  the  law  courts.  Yonr  readers 
are  welcome  to  profit  by  my  experieuce.  'The  matter 
has  been  ruled  as  I  state  scores  of  times  in  the  law 
courts,  and  frequently  recorded  in  yonr  columns. 
The  true  test  of  the  value  of  an  aareement  or  its 
mode  of  execution  does  not  He  in  its  accordance  with 
professional  convenience  or  dictates  of  common 
sense,  but  as  to  how  it  will  stand  when  brought  into 
court.  As  building  contracts  are  not  usually  drawn 
up  by  legal  men,  they  are  held  ia  the  utmost  con- 
tempt by  the  long  robe,  bar  or  bench,  and  treatjed 
accordingly.  Many  of  your  correspondents  quite 
miss  the  point  at  issue,  apparently  .assuming  that  a 
certain  mode  of  stamping,  heine  used  with  "  general 
satisfaction  "  in  most  cases,  it  is  good  for  all  occa- 
sions, the  tact  being  that  practically  very  few  are 
tested  at  law,  "  Lover  of  Justice  "  thinks  that  the 
intention  of  the  law  is  merely  to  identify  any  docu- 
ment as  part  of  nn  agreement.  This  may  be  the 
common-sense  view  of  a  practical  legal  requirement, 
hut  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  object  of  the  lavr 
is  to  bring  as  many  fish  into  the  net  as  can  be 
caught,  and  if  contract  deeds  and  papers  are  so 
framed  as  to  require  by  strict  letter  of  law  an  absurd 
number  of  stamps  such  stamps  must  be  affixed.  The 
Act  here  limits  the  aggregate  to  10s. ;  so  it  clearly 
contemplates  the  possihilty  of  requiring  at  least  20 
stamps. — B. 

[5488.]- Strength  of  ■Woodposts.- The  for- 
mula, 781  r. J,  adopted  by  Hodgkinson,  was  sug- 
gested by  Enler,  the  great  mathematician,  but 
who  bad  no  practical  knowledge  of  engineering. 
Hodgkinson  was  evidently  so  impressed  with  the 
reputation  of  Euler  that  he  ignored  his  own  experi- 
ments in  adopting  the  formula.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  no  experiments  which  will  justify  Euler's 
theory  that  tho  strength  of  a  woodpost  decreases 
as  the  square  of  its  length,  and  Hodgkinson,  in 
order  to  remove  the  formula  from  the  region  of 
absurdity,    adopted   a   correction    of    the    form — 

6    c 
W  =  i^ic  (ace  Tarn's  "  Science  of  Building  ")  — 
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which  would  drapr  almost  any  result,  however  absurd, 
into  Bomething'  like  what  practice  would  give.  '*  M." 
should  apply  this  correction,  taking  6  as  the  break- 

ing  weight  obtained  by  the  formula,  7"81  r-^,  and  c 
the  crushing  weig'ht  of  the  section— i.e.,  the  area  in 
square  inches  multiplied  by  the  weight  that  would 
crush  a  square  inch— say,  2"5  tons  per  inch. — J.  S. 

[5505.]— American  Timber — I  beg  to  thank 
"J.  S."and  "I).  D."  for  their  replit-s.  "J.  S." 
pays  that  what  ia  called  "white  pine"  in  America 
and  '*  yellow  pine  "  in  England  is  the  same  wood — 
viz  ,  the  Fini'.s  strohus.  This  information  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  an  extract  which  I  find  in  my 
■commonplace  book,  the  authority  of  which  I  cannot 
now  ascertain,  bat  which  is  evidsntly  Transatlantic. 
It  gays  : — "  Yellow  pine  (Pinus  mitis),  fine-grained, 
moderately  resinous,  strong,  and  durable,  but  the 
aapwood  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  the  weather.  In  general  use  for  framework.  The 
treeisfound  throughout  our  country  (United  States), 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  middle  States. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is  known  as  spruce  pine 
(which  appears  to  me  a  contradiction  of  terms)  and 
short-leaved  pine."  1  have  two  questions.  1.  Is 
that  which  is  known  in  America  as  yellow  pine 
<Pinns  mitis)  imported  into  England,  and.  if  so, 
under  what  name  is  it  sold?  2.  Is  that  which  is 
known  in  America  as  white  pine  {Pinus  strobus),  and 
which  "J.  S."  pays  is  known  and  sold  in  England 
as  yellow  pine,  fit  for  framing  for  doors,  &c  ?  Is  it 
hard  enough,  and  will  it,  after  being  glued  up,  keep 
tn  a  perfect  plane  without  twisting  or  casting  ?— 
"Wood. 

[.5514.1— Damp  "Walla.- Both  the  answers  of 
*'  W.  S."  and  Thos.  Bhishill  to  this  question  tend  to 
mislead— in  other  words,  they  overlook  the  main 
cause  of  dampness.  Thus  *'W.  S."says,  "  it  looks 
like  a  case  of  atmospheric  condensation,"  and  can 
scarcely  credit  a  shower  of  rain  penetrating  a  14in 
brick  wall,  and  the  wet  to  pour  down  inside ! 
*'  VV.  S."  has  certainly  not  built  with  brick  much 
in  exposed  situations,  as  I  could  show  him  several 
faonseson  the  south  coast — Ventnor,  Cowes,  Bourne- 
mouth, Brighton — many  of  them  built  by  London 
architects,  where  on  a  rainy  day  the  walls  run  with 
damp,  although  they  are  quite  Hin.  thick.  Mr. 
BlHshill  asks  the  question,  "  How  thick  are  the 
walls  f'"  and  says  there  are  plenty  of  houses  as  much 
exposed  which  yet  are  dry.  This  may  be,  but  they 
are  built  of  hard-bnrut  bricks,  are  cemented,  or  are 
built  hollow.  An  18in.  wall  of  ordinary  bricks,  such 
as  those  used  about  the  suburbs  of  London,  will  lot 
the  wet  through,  and  nothing  but  a  hollow  wall 
will  check  it.  The  outer  face  can,  of  course,  be 
cemented  and  painted  ;  and  this  remedy  is  probably 
as  good  as  any.  A  thick  brick  wall  is  a  delusion  if  ; 
built  of  ordinary  bricks,  which  are  often  more 
porous  than  the  mortar  joints  ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  joints  themselves,  if  laid  in  mortar, 
are  conducting  capillary  vessels  to  the  interior. — 
Architectus. 

[5514.]— Damp 'Walls.— Chipoff  plaster,  and  float 
^in.  thick  with  Portland  cement  and  sharp  sand, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  Have  surface  rouuh, 
and  when  set  hard  face  with  one  coat  of  tine  slag,  to 
match  rest  of  plastering.  Do  not  pnper  until  several 
weeks  after  plastering  is  drj'. — A.  P.,  Beccles. 

[5516.] — Contracts. — I  have  had  to  do  with  several 
cases  similar  to  that  given  by  "  Goth,"  and  ray  expe- 
rience is,  that  when  an  offer  is  given  and  accepted  it 
becomes  a  bargain,  by  which  the  parties  are  legally 
bound  to  abide,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any 
formal  deed  of  contract,  and  that  the  party  failing  is 
liable  to  the  party  observing  or  willing  to  observe — 
which  in  this  case  is  the  contractor— for  any  expense 
be  may  have  incurred  in  preparing  his  estimate,  or 
for  any  damage  he  may  prove  to  have  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  said  bargain, 
but  not  for  loss  of  anticipated  profit. — R.  L. 

[5517.]— Italian  Architecture. — The  best  work 
I  know  of  on  Italian  architecture  is  Fergusson's 
"  History  of  Modern  Architecture."  For  more 
specific  treatises  *'  B.  B."  may  consult  Richardson's 
*'Vitruvius  Britannicus,'*  published  1808;  W.  H. 
Iieed's  "Traveller's  Club  House,  with  essay  on  Italian 
Architecture  (1839) ;  Gailhabaud's  "  L'Architecture 
du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance,"  1850;  the 
article  in  the"Eucyc.  Britannica,'*  and  *' Gwilt's 
Encyclopa^iia."  The  best  way  to  study  Italian 
architecture,  as,  indeed,  any  other  style,  is  to  care- 
fully read  a  good  treatise  such  as  Fergusson's 
*'  Handbook,"  and  then  to  study  actual  buildings,  or 
descriptions  of  them  in  the  style,  such  as  the  works 
of  Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  Chambers,  Palladio,  &c.  The 
Building  News  has  given  some  of  the  best  modern 
examples  of  Italian.— G.  H.  G. 

[5530. J— Ownership  of  Fence. — The  presump- 
tion of  ownership  is  that  the  fence  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  whose  side  are  the  posts,  be- 
cause if  it  were  otherwise  the  fence-owner  would  in 
the  fixing  either  trespass  his  posts  on  his  neighbour's 
land,  or  shut  out  by  the  pales  from  his  own  laud  the 
spaces  between  the  posts,  either  of  which  it  is 
assumed  woull  be  an  unreasonable  and  imprudent 
act  on  his  part.  But  this  is  a  presumption  which 
holds  good  in  law  only  in  the  absence  of  bettev 
evidence  of  ownership.  If  the  ownership  can  be 
proved  in  any  better  manner  the  proof  will  take  the 
place  of  the  presumption,  and,  in  fact,  fences  are 
often  fixed  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  above-men* 
tioned.— L. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bridlington. — Tbe  Bridlington  Local  Board 
considered  oa  Tuesday  week  a  complaint  resulting 
from  thfl  recent  drainage  schemes  competition. 
Messrs-  Oldham  and  Bohn,  civil  engineers,  Hull, 
wrote  pointing  out  that  the  board  had  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Brierly  and  Holt  the  premium  for  the  best 
system  of  drainage,  and  then  instructed  the  successful 
competitors  to  alter  their  outfall  to  the  north  pier, 
which  practically  amounted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
writers*  scheme.  Messrs.  Oldham  and  Bohn  further 
requested  that  the  two  schemes  should  be  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  as 
arbitrator.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  reply  that 
the  local  board  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  decision, 
and  declined  to  act  as  suggested. 

Limerick  Citt.— The  coodition.  cost,  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  water  supply  was  discussed  by  the 
Limerick  Town  Council  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
aod  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  serve  legal  notices 
on  the  waterworki  company  to  appoint  an  arbitrator 
to  treat  for  tbe  purchase  of  their  property  by  the 
Corporation  un  ier  the  new  Public  Health  Act.  About 
two  year.-i  since  the  Town  Council  purchased  the 
local  gas  works. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

LiTTLEOVEK.  —  A  stained-gla?3  window,  by 
Messrs.  H^rdman  and  Co.,  ot  Birmingham,  has 
jost  hpen  placed  in  the  south  side  of  Llttleover 
Church,  Derbjshire,  in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Tempe-it  Morley.  The  window  is  in  three  light-*,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  Nativity,  and  on  the 
right  and  left  are  the  Visits  of  the  Shepherds  and 
Magi.  Beneath  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tioa.  The  work  of  erection  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Woolhouse,  of  Derby. 
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The  public  opening  of  the  new  waterworks  for  the 
town  of  LlantUy  was  celebrated  recently.  Ibe 
works  consist  of  a  reservoir  aud  embankment  of  the 
Lliedi  Valley,  about  two  miles  Iroai  the  town.  The 
wattr  capacity  of  the  reserroir  is  estimated  at 
160,000,0110  gallons .  The  total  cost  has  been 
,£1)5,919.  Mesars.  Smith  and  Fawkea,  of  Sjuthport, 
are  the  contractors,  tbe  engineers  being  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Beardmore,  of  London.  The  borough 
surveyor  (Mr.  Douglas)  has  acted  as  local  engineer. 
The  Corporation  of  Ipswich  have  determined  to 
build  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Bnckham,  borough  surveyor.  It  will 
consist  of  four  blocks,  on  the  pavilion  plan,  for  24 
patients,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  j£3,G30. 

In  our  notice  la^t  week  of  the  art  metal  work 
shown  at  the  Sheffield  Art  Eshibition,  by  Messrs. 
Chubb  and  Co  ,  we  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
"Coventry  Bronze"  Fender,  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  with  medallions,  &c.,  was  exhibited  in  their 
colk'ction  by  "  The  Coventry  Bronzs  Art  Metal 
Company."  This  unique  specinjen  of  art  ntetal 
work  will  be  on  view  at  Messrs.  Chubb's  Art  Metal 
Warehouse,  .'i7,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  for  the  next 
few  days,  and  is  really  well  worth  inspection. 

By  the  fall  on  Tuesday  week  of  a  travelling  crane 
being  used  for  stone-lifting  on  a  viaduct  at  Moors- 
water,  Cornwall,  Mr.  Gandy  Cole,  tbe  resident 
engineer,  from  whose  designs  the  viaduct  was  being 
constructed,  was  crushed  to  death. 

The  new  vestry-hall  at  Penge  being  nearly  com- 
plett^d,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Elkington,  the  vestry 
decided  at  their  last  meeting  to  invite  tenders  for  an 
illuminated  clock  with  three  di.als  to  be  placed  in 
the  tower.  Messrs.  Bowyer  are  carrying  out  the 
building  contract. 

A  reredos  to  the  memory  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Mundy, 
to  be  erected  in  Mackworth  Church,  ia  now  being 
wrousht  at  tbe  atelier  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Co., 
Derby.  The  work,  which  is  being  carrie<i  out  from 
tbe  designs  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  of  London,  is 
formed  in  Derbyshire  alabaster,  treely  inlaid  with 
floor  spar,  bluejohn,  stalactite,  lapis-lazuli,  mala- 
chite, Cornish  and  Iiish  serpentines,  and  various 
Devonshire  marbles.  The  east  wall  below  the  reredos 
is  to  be  inlaid  with  a  diaper  of  alabaster,  with  centres 
of  dove  and  a  border  of  groen  marble. 

At  the  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Lynn  and 
Fftkenham  Railway  Company  last  week,  it  was 
annonnc-d  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  "Wdkinson  and  Jarvis,  of  Victoria- 
street,  Wt'Stmiu-ter,  for  the  construction  of  the 
line,  and  that  a  commencement  had  been  made  with 
the  work. 

Tbe  new  infantry  barracks  at  Lincoln,  which 
occupy  an  area  of  2i  acres,  have  just  been  completed. 
They  are  built  as  usual  from  plans  by  War-office 
officials.  The  cost  has  been  dgiS.OOO.  A  portion 
of  the  works  were  carried  out  by  a  Lincoln  firm,  the 
remainder  by  Aldershot  builders.  The  whole  of  tbe 
buildings  ..re  of  brick,  from  the  steam-works  of 
Messrs.  Swanu  Brothers,  Lincoln. 

The  restoration  of  Holbeach  Church,  South  Lin- 
colnshire, has  just  bea  commenced.  Mr.  Pawn  is 
the  contractor. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bailey,  formerly  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice in  Graoechurch-street,  E.C,  but  recently 
retired  from  active  business,  and  residing  at 
Eastleigh,  Reigate  HiU.  From  the  proceedings 
at  the  inquest  held  on  Mr.  Bailey's  body  oh 
Friday,  it  seems  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
of  unsound  mind,  and  was  constantly  attended 
by  a  trained  nurse.  During  her  absence  about  7 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  week,  he  rose  from  bed,  opened 
the  window,  and  was  found  on  the  ground  20ft. 
below,  suffering  from  fractured  ribs.  He  died 
from  the  isjuries  and  shock  on  the  following 
day.  A  verdict  of  "  Suicide  while  of  unsound 
mind,"  was  returned  by  the  jury.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

The  bells  of  St.  Paul's  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  on  Frid.ay  last.  There  are  twelve 
bells,  weighing  together  eleven  tons,  and  they 
have  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.,  of 
Loughborough.  The  musical  peal  with  which 
the  campanile  of  St.  Paul's  is  furnished  has 
been  contributed  by  several  donors.  The  largest 
bell,  a  tenor,  weighing  3  tons  Scwt.,  is  the  gift 
of  the  Corporation.  The  next,  weighing  45cwt., 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Gtrocers'  Company; 
and  then  come  the  No.  10  bell,  weighing  33cwt., 
bestowed  by  the  Clothworkers  ;  No.  9,  by  the 
Fishmongers  ;  No.  8,  by  the  Taylors  ;  No.  7,  by 
the  Salters  ;  the  four  next,  in  diminishing  size, 
by  the  Turners'  Company  and  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts ;  and  the  two  smallest  bells  by  the 
Drapers'  Company.  On  one  side  of  each  bell  is 
the  emblematic  device  of  the  cathedral,  the 
obverse  bearing  the  arms  and  motto  of  the 
company  presenting  it,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  master  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 

The  trustees  and  judges  appointed  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Captain  George  Archibald  Taylor,  in  reference 
to  the  income  arising  from  the  sum  bequeathed 
by  him  for  the  promotion  of  art  in  Ireland, 
have  announced  the  terms  upon  which  ,£120 
will  be  awarded,  in  the  ye.ar  1879,  for  two 
scholarships  and  two  prizes  to  art  students.  A 
sum  of  ^£95  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of 
two  scholarships,  one  of  the  value  of  £60,  and 
the  other  of  ^£35,  to  be  open  to  students,  male 
and  female,  under  the  conditions  of  the  scheme  ; 
also  two  prizes,  one  of  the  value  of  £15,  and 
the  other  of  the  value  of  iilO.  In  the  event  of 
very  marked  talent  being  displayed  by  com- 
petitors for  the  scholarships,  with  promise  of 
future  excellence,  it  shall  be  discretionary  in 
the  trustees  and  judges  to  continue  the  scholar- 
ship for  a  second  or  tiiird  year,  and,  if  advis- 
able, to  augment  the  amount.  The  exhibition 
of  works  in  competition  for  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships is  hereby  fixed  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  17th,  1879.  Such  works  must  be  sent  in 
to  Leinster  House  not  later  than  Saturday, 
April  12th,  1879.  The  only  limitation  as  to 
subject  fixed  by  the  judges  for  the  competition 
of  1879  is  as  follows :  The  pictures  must  be 
either — 1.  Figure  compositions  containing  not 
less  than  three  figures.  2.  Landscapes  or  sea 
pieces.  The  size  of  works  in  competition  shall 
be  not  less  than  2ft.  by  1ft.  Gin. ;  they  may  be 
executed  either  in  oils  or  water-colours,  and 
must  be  nnfrauied.  The  prize  of  £10  is  to  be 
for  the  best  work,  without  limitation  as  to 
subject,  and  such  prize  cannot  be  awarded  to 
either  of  the  works  which  shall  have  gained  a 
scholarship. 

We  understand  that  the  War  Department 
have  arranged  to  ship  from  Woolwich 
to-morrow,  on  board  the  Craig  Forth,  an  addi- 
tional number  of  huts,  intended  to  form  official 
headquarters  at  Cyprus  for  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner — Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — and  for 
the  Brigadier-General  and  staff.  These  huts 
have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of 
Westminster,  and  Messrs.  Baker  and  Son, 
Lambeth,  and  the  wh6le  of  the  locks  and  door 
furniture  supplied  direct  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street.  The  governor's  house  comprises  a  suite 
of  extensive  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
boudoir,  study,  bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  includ- 
ing rooms  also  for  the  aide-de-camp  and  private 
secretary,  together  with  servants'  rooms  and 
every  accommodation  for  an  oflScial  residence. 
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We  see  from  Dr.  Dudfield'.-?  recently  pub- 
lished report  as  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Kensington  that  the  experiment  of  the  vestry 
of  that  parish,  in  abolishins;  the  contract  system 
in  dust  removal  and  undertaking  the  duties 
\ritb  their  own  staff,  has  resulted  satisfactorily. 
Dr.  Dudfield  states  his  belief  tliat  not  only  has 
no  additional  expense  been  incurred  by  the 
change  of  system,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  sums 
demanded  and  paid  for  the  work  under  con- 
tract rose  yearly  at  a  portentous  rate.  A  large 
sum  of  money,  indeed,  has  been  received  from 
the  sale  of  dust  to  brickmakei-s  :  and  this  source 
of  revenue  might  no  dmibt  be  considerably 
increased  were  it  in  the  power  of  the  vestry  to 
80rt  the  dust  and  sell  in  the  best  market  the 
several  constituents  of  the  dust  bins. 

Mr.  J.  C.  KoBiNsoK,  of  Swanage,  urges,  in  a 
letter  to  a  country  journal,  the  desirability  of 
holding  a  temporary  exhibition  in  London  of  a 
loan  collection  of  old  English  decorative  art 
objects,  similar,  we  presume,  to  the  scientific 
appliances  exhibition  of  two  years  since  at 
South  Kensington.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Robinson 
points  out  the  fortuiU.us  manner  in  which  the 
collections  at  the  British  and  South  Ken- 
sington Museums  had  been  brought  together, 
and  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  collec- 
tions housed  in  these  institutions;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  two  collections  are  in  many 
particulars  concurrent  and  even  counterparts 
of  each  other,  and  this  is  likely  to  increase  as 
they  are  under  very  different  government.  The 
time  has,  he  thinks,  come  when  the  special 
collections  of  the  two  museums  should  be  regu- 
lated, and  when  to  each  should  be  assigned 
the  care  of  certain  definite  branches  and  divi- 
sions of  art.  An  interchange  of  specimens 
should  be  made  on  a  give-and-take  system,  and 
no  trenching  on  each  other's  settled  specialities 
should  be  allowed  to  recur.  Towards  such  an 
end,  it  is  suggested,  a  special  temporary  collec- 
tion, to  which  art  treasures  would  be  brought 
from  both  institutions,  would  materially 
assist. 

The  death  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  occurred  very 
suddenly  on  Saturday  morning  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence. The  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  at  the  age 
of  75  years.  The  fourth  son  of  a  Perthshire 
laird,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  of  Kilgraston, 
by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Oliphant,  of  Kossie,  N.B.,  and  brother 
of  the  late  General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  he  was  born  in  the  year  1803,  and  was 
educated  at  Harrow  School.  He  was  already 
30  years  of  age  when  be  appeared  as  an  exhi. 
bitor  on  the  walls  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  in 
1833  or  183 1,  and  he  gained  his  early  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter  of  sporting  scenes  and  of  por- 
traits of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  time. 
Among  the  former  should  be  mentioned  the 
"  Meet  of  Uis  Majesty's  Staghounds,"  painted 
f.ir  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1837,  and  "  Tlie  Mnlton 
Hunt,"  which  found  a  purchaser  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Both  of  these  have  been  en- 
graved, and  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  field 
sports.  In  1842  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  fi-.ll  honours  of  that  institution  in 
1851.  In  March,  1800,  he  waa  elected  successor 
to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  the  presidential 
chair,  when  the  usual  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him. 

The  alleged  foul  state  of  the  Thames  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sewage  outfalls  is  con- 
tinuing to  attract  attention,  and  energetic 
action  is  being  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
which  body  a  communication  has  been  for- 
warded by  the  London  Sanitary  Committee.  A 
discussion  arose  on  Wednesday  at  the  meeting 
of  .the  members  of  the  Woolwich  Board  of 
Health  upon  the  foul  state  of  the  river  in  that 
neighbourhood,  when  it  was  gener.ally  agreed 
that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  pro- 
cure  samples  of  the  water  at  a  time  of  the  tide 
as  nearly  as  possible  corresponding  with  that 
at  which  the  Princess  Alice  was  run  down,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  wreck  were  poisoned  by  the  foul 
state  of  the  water. 


CHIPS. 

The  now  Roman  Catholic  schools  built  in  East 
Shaw  anil  Bearhopo-slroets,  Greenock,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  In>;ram,  Gla^eow,  were  oponeii 
01)  Tuo'iiay  hut  by  .Archbishop  Eyre.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  1,001)  chddren,  and  the 
coat  of  the  bniUiuga  will  be  XlJ.OOO. 

The  thirty-first  annuo!  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
BiiiWfrs'  Iknevolent  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
thi>  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7.  Mr. 
Edward  Condcr  in  the  chair. 

The  governors  of  .Vddenbrook-'s  Hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, decided  last  week  to  erect  Wirds  for  chil- 
dren, contngions  diseases  of  women,  and  surgical 
cases,  in  a  new  wing,  together  with  ba'.hs,  mortuary, 
Inuidry,  &e.,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Fawcett, 
of  Cinibridge,  their  architect.  The  expense  is  esti- 
mated at  ^3,000. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
B"verlcy  consecrated  a  new  altir  of  our  Lady  in  St 
Peter's  Church,  Sciirborough.  The  altar  stands  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Ladv  Chapel,  and  has  been 
exeented  by  Mr.  E  irp,  of  London,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  tha  architect  of  the  church. 

Memorial  stones  were  laii  on  Tuesday  week  of  a 
new  Engli-h  Presbyterian  ch:riel  in  Vale-street, 
Denbish.  The  buiMins  will  be  Gutbic  in  style,  and 
of  the  form  of  a  Litin  cross,  comprising  a  nave 
65ft.  by25't.,and  transept  4oft.  frjm  end  to  end. 
The  internal  fittines  will  he  of  pitch  pine,  and  the 
pstimateil  cost  ^£3,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Owen 
Edward-i,  of  Rhyl  and  Manchester  ;  the  contractor 
is  Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  of  Denbigh. 

The  parish  church  of  Sutton  St.  James,  South 
Lincolnehire,  is  about  to  be  restored  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Adelphi,  London.  The 
contract  bus  been  taken  by  Messrs  H  Brown  and 
Sons,  o'  Sutton  St.  James,  at  i£l,081,  and  the 
work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

An  important  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  was  opened  on  'Saturday  week, 
consisting  indeed  of  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  C.  E.  Birch.  The  entire  length 
of  the  fl<ts  forming  the  roof  of  the  Aciuarium 
buildings  has  been  converted  into  a  terrace  laid  with 
asphalte,  interspersed  with  beds  of  evergreens  and 
flower  and  terra-cotta  shield  parterres.  At  one 
extremity  is  a  chalet,  with  balcony  and  refreshmeut- 
rooms. 

The  Local  Board  for  Wimbledon  on  Wednesday 
week  appointed  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  of  Scotland-y.ard, 
W.C.,  as  assistant  surveyor,  from  amongst  26 
applicants.  The  beard  on  this  occasion  held  its  first 
me- ting  in  the  new  offices  in  theMerton-road,  Sauth 
Wimbledon,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goodchild. 
Messrs.  Garrud  have  been  the  contractors. 

On  Saturday  week  the  Mayor  of  Lvnn  (Mr.  W. 
Thomp-ion)  entertained  at  dinner  about  230  workmen 
and  labourers,  and  their  wives,  from  the  firm  of 
Thompson,  Patti-ick,  and  Woodwark,  timber  mer- 
chants, of  which  the  mayor  is  the  principal  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Pattrick  is  also  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  Mr.  Woodwark  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians. 

Mr.  Thomas  Humble— a  well-known  contr.aetor  of 
Gateshead-on-Tyne— died  on  Friday  very  suddenly 
from  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel. 

F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co.  have  been  awarded  a 
silver  prize  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for 
builders'  machinery. 

The  third  annual  meeting  and  prize  distribution 
in  connection  with  the  Reigate  science  and  art 
classe-i  was  held  on  Wfduesd.ay  week.  The  report 
showed  that  the  class  is  attended  by  132  students. 
Of  the  works  sent  to  the  Department  for  examina- 
tion none  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  to  the  full  grant  per  student. 

Some  ancient  stained  glass  removed  from  the 
windows  of  Saint  Nicholas  parish  church,  Great 
Yarmouth,  has  been  recovered  and  re-fixed  in  two 
of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle.  The  most  perfect 
portion  is  a  representation  of  the  boy  Samuel 
declaring  to  Eli  the  judgments  about  to  fall  on  the 
house.  Carved  oak  fronts  are  gradually  being  added 
to  the  choir  seats. 

At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Dio- 
cesan Society  grants  were  paid  in  respect  to  resto- 
rations carried  out  in  the  churches  of  Affpuddle. 
Bourton,  Portland,  St.  John,  and  Shapwick,  all  in 
Dorsetshire.  .£10  was  voted  towards  a  new  church 
at  Foxham,  Wilts. 

The  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health  having 
received  sanction  fur  borrowing  .£15,500  from  the 
Local  Government  Boarel,  is  about  to  carry  out 
exteusive  works  of  sewerage  in  the  Southgat^-road, 
of  water  supply  and  street  improvement,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  surveyor. 

A  parish  room  for  the  use  of  St.  Mary-le-Elm3, 
Ipswich,  was  opened  last  week.  It  is  Queen  Anne 
in  style,  is  built  of  red  brick,  varied  by  the  use  of 
bands  of  yellow  bricks,  tile  hanging,  and  plaster. 
The  roof  is  of  plain  tiles.  The  dimensions  are  30ft. 
by  18ft.  The  room  was  built  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Coe, 
from  designs  given  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp. 


At  a  town's  meeting  hold  at  Itirminaham,  on 
Friday,  a  resolution  waa  adopted  authorising  tho 
town  council  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  five  years' 
extension  of  the  time  Hmited  for  the  construction  of 
the  water-works,  and  to  borrow  a  farther  sum  of 
i:30O,«0O  for  water  supply. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hull  have  referred  to  the 
works  committee  in  consultation  with  the  borough 
engineer  the  question  of  the  desirabilitv  or  otherwise 
ot'  server  ventilation  at  cross-roads  and  through  mill 
chiiuneya. 

Drainage  works  are  being  carried  out  at  Caistor 
and  Market  Rasen  from  tho  plans  of  Mr  John  Addy, 
AI  C.E.,  ot  Petirhorough,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  GUI,  C.E  ,  and  a  clerk  of  works  in 
each  town. 

At  a  .-neeting  of  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board  of 
Health  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  five  selected  candidates 
for  the  surveyorship  and  inspectorship  of  nuisances 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  H.  Davison,  C.E  ,  son  of  Mr  Thos.  J.  Davison, 
C.E.,  borough  surveyor  of  Windsor,  was  elected  to 
the  post. 

The  Oswestry  Grammar  School  has  been  under- 
going renovation  and  improvements,  and  a  new  wing 
has  been  added,  which  was  formally  opened  on 
Monday.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  i;  1,18 1. 
Mr.  W.  H.  SpauU,  of  Oswestry,  was  the  architect, 
Mr.  R.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  the  contractor,  and 
Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers,  of  Oswestry,  the  painters 
and  decorators. 

Hcngler'a  cirque  at  Hull  has  been  rebuilt  on  an 
enlarged  scale  in  brick,  re-roofed  in  felting  and  slate, 
and  two  galleries  added.  The  work  has  been  done 
uneler  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Beevers. 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Dreyer  have  executed  the 
alterations. 

At  Colchester  Town  Hall,  on  Saturday  week,  5Ir. 
J.  S.  Smith  held  a  Local  Government  Board  imiuiry 
with  reference  to  an  application  to  borrow  .£1.000 
for  the  erection  ot  an  infectious  diseases  hospital, 
and  of  iio.OOO  for  the  purchase  of  premises  adjoin- 
ing the  town  hall,  to  permit  of  the  enlargement  ot 
the  building,  and  for  widening  West  Stockwell- 
street. 

A  memorial  stained- elass  window  is  about  to  be 
placed  in  Epworth  Church,  Licolnshire.  It  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  excavation  of  the  Wisbech  Canal  commenced 
on  Monday  week,  eleven  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  silt  was  last  removed  from  the  channel.  For 
the  work  the  tender  of  Mr.  Barwell  has  been 
accepted  at  i:i,3t5  10s.  It  was  the  lowest  of  five 
received  by  the  canal  company. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Goole  on  the  2nd  inst.,  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
C.E.,  with  respect  to  an  application  from  the  local 
board  for  sanction  to  borrow  .£4,000  for  drainage 
and  street-making.  Evidence  having  been  given  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Tudor,  surveyor,  the  inspector  pro- 
nounced the  drainage  plan  unworkable,  owing  to 
the  insufficient  fall,  and  advised  the  board  to  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  make  a  fresh  application 
to  the  central  authority. 

At  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Fulbourne,  a  new  dining  and  recreation  room 
are  about  to  be  added  on  the  male  side,  and  other 
extensions  effected  at  a  total  cost  of  X13,000.  Mr. 
R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  of  Cambridge,  is  the  architect 
to  the  visiting  justices. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Chronicle  asserts 
that  a  new  church  at  Nuneham,  although  finished 
more  than  two  years  since,  has  not  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  objection  assigned 
being  that  the  church  does  not  stand  due  east  and 
west ! 

The  new  waterworks  formed  for  the  supply  of 
Ruthin,  by  a  limited  liability  company,  were  opened 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  reservoir  ami  filter  beds  have 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  contractor, 
ot  Trefvnaot,  Ruabon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Williams,  C,E.,  ot  Denbigh.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  the  acting  superintending  engineer. 

Sir  Charles  Reed,  in  his  annual  statement  to  the 
London  School  Board  of  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  delivered  on  Wednesday  week,  said 
that  the  board  has  now  under  its  control  187  per- 
manent school  buildings.  The  sites  and  buildings 
have  averaged  in  cost  ^£15  is.  per  child. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Liskeard,  is  being  restored. 
The  contract  has  been  given  to  Mr.  John  Lang, 
builder,  of  Liskeard.  The  carving  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Ecclesiastical  Art  Works,  Exeter ; 
and  the  restoration  is  being  carried  ont  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  R.  Coad,  architect.  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Slst  session  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  held  last  week. 
Mr  Henry  Sumners,  the  president,  said  the  society 
now  consisted  ot  4-S  fellows,  13  professional 
associates,  35  associates,  24  students,  and  3 
honorary  corresponding  members,  making  a  total  of 
123.    Financially  they  had  a  balance  ia  hand. 
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KOTICE  OF  EEMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND     SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IROX  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  their  SAFE  and  LOCK  BtJSIXESS  to  new 

and  extensive  Premises, 

lis.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  ST.  PAUL'S,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post-free. 

Makers  to  the  QrEEN.  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

and  the  Ban]{  of  BnEland. 


VERITY'S  AIR-PROPELLER. 


Sir  Henry  A.  Hunt,  C.B.,  the  arbitrator  in  tlie 
case  of  the  London  Pavilion  Music-hall,  ha3  sent  in 
his  award.  Mr.  Loibl  claimed  ^147,000  for  the 
freehold  and  goodwill,  the  building  being  required 
for  the  new  street  from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford- street. 
The  award  is  ^6109,300. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Gabripl,  is  being  renovated,  and  new  roofs  are 
Iwing  put  on  the  body  of  the  church  and  to  the 
aisles.  Their  designing  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  John  H.avward  and  Son,  of  Exeter.  The 
chancel  arch  is  toiled,  and  has  carved  cu«p  termina- 
tions. The  carving  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  present  work  is  Mr.  Crocker,  builder,  , 
Torquay.  i 

The  Bridgwater  School  Board  have  accepted  an  I 
amended  and  reduced  tender  of  Messrs.  Chedzoy  j 
and  Son,  of  Bridgwater,  amounting  to  £o,'2'li  Os.  3d.,  j 
for  the  erection  of  their  new  schools  in  Albert- 
street  for  700  children,  being  at  a  cost  of  ,£4  128. 
per  head.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  the  borough  surveyor,  is 
the  architect. 

A  Primitive  Methodist  new  chapel,  Ashford,  near 
Ludlow,  Salop,  has  3ust  been  opened.  The  works  have 
been  executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morry,.irchitect,  St. 
Peter's  Chambers,  Manchester. 

The  Chertsey  rural  sanitary  authority  have 
adopted  a  design  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown  for  a  pillar 
fountain  to  be  erected  at  Weybridge,  and  one  pre- 
p.ared  by  Messes.  Herring  and  Son  for  a  drinking 
fountain  and  cattle  trough  for  Goosepool,  Chertsey. 
At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  Diocesan  Association,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  following  grants  were  made  : — Churches:  Sutton- 
under-Brailes.  ^665:  St.  Mary,  Fishponds,  .£80; 
Naunton,  .£10  ;  St.  Thomas,  Bri=tol,  .£.50  ;  Hanham 
Abbotts,  .£20  ;  Iron  Acton,  .£Gi) ;  and  additional 
.£00  if  new  aisle  be  added  ;  Lea  and  Cleverton, 
.£75;  Schools:  Seajrry,  .£15;  Glebe-house,  St. 
Gabriel,  Bristol,  ^680. 

The  new  parish  ohnrch  of  Crofton,  situated  on  the 
Solent,  was  consecrated  last  week.  The  style  is 
Early  English,  and  the  church  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  organ  chamber,  and  lower 
course  of  tower  (in  north-west  angle),  surmounted 
with  tuiTet.  The  material  is  flint,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  interior  Isle  of  Wight  brick.  It 
is  benched  to  accommodate  550  persons.  The  total 
cast  will  be  somewhat  under  .£4,000.  A  reredos  and 
alabaster  super  altar  (by  Minton)  has  been  given. 
Mr.  Goodchild,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Plummer  and  Gamblin,  of 
Fareham,  the  builders. 


It  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a  constant  supply  of  fresb  air  be 
necessary  it  must  be  pumped  in — it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself  —and  there  are  places  v/here  it  can  never  be 
obtained  without  some  artificial  action.  ^lessrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  .-m  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter, 
and  occupies  bat  small  space.  A  cistern  placed  in  ' 
the  highest  available  position  in  the  building  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  and  a  ^in.  lead 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  the  machine,  are  all 
that  is  required.  The  internal  mechanism  consists 
of  a  drum,  with  a  set  of  fans  worked  by  a  fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  jewelled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  the  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A  current  of  air 
may  be  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  ;  reducing  the  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  tiiree  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree.  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secure  the  result  of  an  incoming 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extracting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  working  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  aci^oss  the 
inlet  tube,  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  wants,  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use. — Vide  Builder,  Aug. 

'  VERITY  BROTHERS,  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Regent- street,  W.;  Works,  155,  Queen's-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Abvt. 


Cvcitit  ijcbjs. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

TOOft  apreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  fevehs,  biliousness, 
SMALL- POX.  SKIX  DISEASES,  ftnd  many  other  spring  and  sainiiier 
ailments.  Sold  bv  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker   113,  Holborn  Hill.     Use  w  subatituU.—[ADVT.] 


HELLIWELL' S 

Patent  New  System  of 

AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen. — About  500  boose  carpenters  and 
joiners  struck  work  on  Tuesday  week  against  a 
reduction  from  "id.  to  Td.  per  bonr,  and  specially  ^ 
because  the  masters,  while  intimating  three  months 
ago  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  wageB»  did 
not  state  what  the  reduction  would  be.  The  strike 
still  continues.  Messrs.  Jas.  Garvie  and  Sons,  who 
are  among  the  most  extensive  employers  of  labour 
in  the  trade,  have  been  advertising  for  a  large 
number  of  joiners.  Several  strangers  who  arrived 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  Glasgow. 

Carlisle. — The  masons  employed  by  Messrs.  C. 
and  J.  Armstrong  and  M.  Milburn  have  come  out 
on  strike.  The  dispute  is  as  to  a  re-apportionment 
of  wages.  The  masons'  wages  are  in  Carlisle  33s. 
per  week— viz.,  5s.  lOd.  for  each  of  the  first  five 
days,  and  3s.  lOd.  for  the  half -day  on  Saturday.  The 
union  men  ask  that  the  pay  shall  remain  the  same, 
but  adjusted  to  a  uniform  scale  of  63.  a  day  and  Ss. 
for  Saturday.  This  the  above-mentioned  masters 
decline,  as  they  say  the  less  steady  men  would  not, 
under  this  system,  come  to  work  on  Saturdays. 

Edinburgh. —Some  stir  was  occasioned  in  several 
masons'  yards  on  Tuesday  by  the  circulation  of  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  the  Edinburgh  bnilding  trade 
had  given  notice  of  a  reduction  of  Id.  per  hoar  on 
the  standard  rate  of  wages  at  present  paid  to  opera- 
tive masons,  a  corresponding  reduction  being  at  the 
same  time  intimated  on  the  wages  of  the  labourers. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  reduction  is  said  to  be 
,  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade,  and  the  movement 
thus  initiated  is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  be 
;  preliminary  to  a  general  reduction  of  wages  in  the 
iMiil.Ung  trade,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  through- 
out  Scotland.  Six  months  ago  the  operative  masons 
;  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  wages  from  9d.  to  8d. 
,  per  hour  ;  so  that  the  one  now  in  question  will  bring 
the  rate  of  payment  down  to  7d.  per  hour,  while  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4Jd. 
per  hour.  A  large  number  of  hands  are  stated  to  be 
going  about  the  country  at  present  in  search  of 
employment. 

SouTn  Shields. — At  a  meeting  on  Friday  night 
of  the  operative  joiners,  who  have  now  been  out  on 
strike  for  20  weeks,  it  was  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
resolution  opposing  the  reduction  of  wages.  It  was. 
reported  that  many  hands  lately  on  strike  had 
obtained  work  at  the  old  wages. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


»♦» 


NO  WOODWORK  IS  EXPOSED 

AND 

NO  OUTSIDE  PAINT  REQUIRED. 

See  Opinions  of  the 

Building  News,  Bidlder,  Field, 

Gardener'' s    Chronicle. 

And  Other  Leading  Papers. 


These  SLATES  s 


i.  prey-preen  tint,  s 


3ut.  and  made  In 

large  etock  available  for  Immediate  deUvery.  For 
orthor  paiticulars  (with  a  list  of  Important  buildlngrB  covered) 
ipply  to  the  MANAGEB,  Clynderwen,  fi.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.— 


Holloway's  Ointment  may  be  relied  upon  in  cases 

'  ■    "    [nnmtiou  or  irritation  of  tlie  Internal  rouoous  membrane. 
t  Is  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  back  and  cheat  It  relieves 


fhortnefs  of  breath,  fluttering 


heart.  stUoh  In  the  side, 
colds,  asthma,  broDChltbi,  and  piMtects  the  delicate  aealnst 
consumption. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURXISG  BRICKS,  ftc, 

{Patent«d  in  England,  France,  and  Germany), 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Cliarging  and  Discliargingi  and 

SO  per  cent,  of  Fud.  !  BRANCH    OFFICE:    19, 

Apply  to  HOBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Briokmaklng  Company  i  T  n-vnrtv- 

tLlmited).  Armler.  Leeds.  l^U.MJU.^ 


T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Patentee, 

Brishouse,  Yorkshire. 


Pakliament  Street, 
SW. 


TENDERS. 

AsDOVEit,— For  alterations  to  shop  in  Higli-street  for 

Mr.  J.  Chevis.    Mr.  J.  Miller,  architect,  London  :— 

Beale  (accepted) £!« 

Armlet,  neau  Leeds. — For  buildinff  five  warebooses 

for  the  Earl  of  Dudley.    Mr.  J.  Whittington,  sroliitect. 

Xottin?hani;    quantities  by  Mr.  W.    Hofmann  Wood, 

London  and  Leeds  : — 

Smith,  J.,  and  Son      £8.078    0    0 

Brown,  T.  and  W 8,(M0  10    0 

Craren,  C 8,000    0    0 

Kishopp,  J 7.994    8    6 

Gard,  R.  W.,  and  Co.  (accepted)    ...    7,985    4    0 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

OF  EVERT  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory.  69.  Fleet-street.  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Oct.  is,  1873. 
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LOSDON,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1878. 


THE  RUINS  OF  THE  ESQUILINE 
AND  FORUM. 

THE  results  of  the  investif^ations  nnder- 
takon  by  MM.  Boissier,  Jordan,  Brizio, 
and  Lanciani,  amonf^  the  most  interestinj^ 
of  the  Roman  romains  have  now  been  made 
known  to  the  various  archaeological  societies 
of  Europe.  An  imperfect  sketch  of  them 
was  published  without  authority  last  year ; 
but  the  account  is  now  complete,  and  will 
probably  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  short 
time.  There  is  a  part  of  the  Italian  capital 
which  is  still  antique.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Corso,  the  Place  of  the  People,  or 
the  Square  of  Venice.  Thence,  a  deeply- 
scarped  street,  in  which  the  shops  resemble 
caverns  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  to  the  Forum, 
and  there  the  recent  discoveries,  as  well  as' 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  have  been  made.  In 
1870,  by  a  Royal  decree,  the  Roman  ruins 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  special 
department,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
explorations  were  commenced  on  the  site  of 
the  Fonim,  of  Caracalla's  Baths,  of  the 
Famese  Gardens,  and  of  Hadrian's  Villa. 
They  have  since  been  suspended  from  time 
to  time,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the  necessary 
funds.  Nevertheless,  splendid  fruits  have 
been  gathered  from  this  work  of  research — 
of  the  more  national  importance  in  that  it 
■was  expressly  forbidden  to  appropriate  a 
single  statue,  any  object  of  art  whatever, 
or  even  coin,  to  enrich  a  private  collection. 
There  have  thus  been  saved  from  dilapida- 
tion and  pillage,  numerous  painted  roofs 
and  vault-shaped  fragments  of  pavement  in 
mosaic,  and  fragments  also  of  marble  walla. 
These,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
mercilessly  torn  from  their  original  posi- 
tions, and  carried  off  to  adorn  the  amateur 
galleries  of  America  or  Europe.  For 
example,  when  at  Porto,  the  pick-axes  of 
workmen  struck  upon  the  broken  roofs  of  a 
magnificent  palace,  long  buried  beneath  the 
dust  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  wealth  sodis 
covered  was  carted  away  before  even  a  plan  of 
the  structure  could  be  traced.  On  the  Esqui- 
line, however,  have  now  been  brought  to  light, 
far  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
houses  planted  there,  layer  upon  layer  of 
ruin,  indicating  not  mei-ely  the  life  of  many 
successive  generations,  but  of  many  gen(^ra- 
rations  which,  in  point  of  time,  must  have 
flourished  widely  apart  from  one  another. 
To  give  an  instance :  The  church  of  St. 
Clement  dates  from  the  l'2th  century,  and 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  its  architec- 
ture, besides  containing  the  marvellous 
frescoes  of  Masaecio.  Below  its  basement 
was  actually  found  the  skeleton,  not  of  a 
pagan  temple,  but  of  an  older  Christian 
basilica,  ornamented  with  marble  pillars 
and  curious  paintings.  Below  this  again 
was  found  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Mithra, 
with  a  Roman  dwelling-house  belonging  to 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Empire ;  deeper 
still,  relics  of  the  Republic  ;  deeper  yet, 
traces  of  the  kings  —  the  rarest  of  any. 
Rome,  in  fact,  during  the  long  course  of  its 
career  has  been  again  and  again  rebuilt,  one 
city  rising  above  the  dOapidation  of  its 
predecessors.  Among  the  evidences  of  this 
few  are  more  important  than  those  recently 
produced  from,  as  it  were,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which,  although  not  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Seven,  possesses 
characteristic  annals  of  its  own.  It  was 
there  that  executions  took  place,  freemen 
being  decapitated  on  a  block,  and  slaves 
hung  upon  a  gibbet — there  paupers  were 
buried — and  it  is  there  that  those  singular 
common  graves  were  discovered  which  dis- 
turbed the  calculations  of  Augustus  and 
MecaBnas  when  they  resolved  to  transform 


the  entire  hill  into  a  monument  of  marble 
splendour.  From  amid  the  remains  of  all 
this  have  been  brought  up  wonderful  paint- 
ings, representing  the  foundation  of  La- 
vinium,  the  death  of  yEneas,  and  "  the 
Kings  of  the  Latins,"  and  a  number  of 
tablets  inscribed  with  regulations  for  the 
treatment  of  slaves.  When  the  trenches 
were  opened  by  these  latest  explorers  they 
exposed  at  first  only  heaps  of  bones  and  the 
common  sepulchres  already  referred  to ;  soon, 
however,  the  searchers  came  upon  a  differcint 
class  of  curiosities,  so  to  term  them  :  small 
rectangular  chambers,  partly  hollowed  iu  the 
rock,  and  partly  formed  of  walls,  cyclopean 
in  their  strength  and  massiveness.  These, 
without  communicating  with  each  other,  were 
arranged  in  regular  rows,  and  could  only  be 
entered  from  the  top,  whence,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown 
or  lowered  into  them  uncoffined,  since  no 
vestiges  of  any  sarcophagi  have  been  de- 
tected, though  bones,  and  even  ashes — the 
presence  of  the  latter  being  utterly  unex- 
plained— abound.  At  this  point  an  unex- 
pected revelation  took  place.  When  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  flooring  of  this  sepulchral 
abode  was  the  solid  rock,  the  explorers 
almost  gave  up  the  idea  of  finding  .anything 
to  reward  their  search  below  it.  They  were 
mistaken,  however.  Accident  led  them  to 
break  open  other  tombs,  which  the  French 
archaeologists  declare  to  be  older  than  the 
Wall  of  Servius,  and  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  If  chis 
should  be  established  as  a  truth,  it  will  be 
among  the  naost  vivid  lights  cast  upon  the 
reaHlies  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
accounted  as  little  more  than  a  mytholo- 
gical period  of  Roman  history.  Compara- 
tively few  years  could  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  foundation  of  the  city  and  the 
digging  of  these  graves.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
ascertain  their  contents.  There  were  fune- 
ral couches  of  rude  construction,  whence 
the  trappings,  whatever  they  had  been,  were, 
of  course,  utterly  mouldered  away — with 
vases,  cups,  and  lamps  of  pure  Etruscan 
style,  significant  of  a  migration  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  walls,  more- 
over, which  lined  the  hollows  in  the  rock, 
were  composed  of  large-squared  stones, 
such  as  characterised  the  Tuscan  mor- 
tuary architecture  of  that  epoch.  It  was 
above  this  double  stage  of  tombs  that 
Meca>nas  laid  out  his  celebr,ated  gardens. 
H<;'  covered  them  over  with  20ft.  of  artificial 
soil,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  they  had 
been  buried  out  of  human  sight  and  know- 
ledge for  ever.  But  his  own  creations — 
baths,  race-courses,  academies,  and  so  forth 
— were  also  destined  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
earth  after  ages  of  concealment  and  ob- 
livion. 

It  is  four  years  since  the  first  glimpse 
was  obtained  of  that  wonderful  palace, 
entombed  in  the  heart  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  of  which  a  full  description  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  given  to  the  world.  While 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
house  some  workmen  came,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  soil,  upon  the  summit 
of  an  ancient  wall,  curvilinear  in  shape,  upon 
which  traces  of  colour  could  be  detected. 
Careful  examination  revealed  the  remains, 
singularly  well  preserved,  of  a  palatial 
chamber — 80ft.  long,  and  upwards  of  30ft. 
wide — which  had  evidently  been  decorated 
with  great  magnificence.  The  flooring  was 
of  marljle,  not  all  destroyed  ;  the  roof  had 
rested  upon  an  elegant  cornice  of  stucco  ; 
the  walls  were  painted  red;  at  each  end, 
framed  within  borders  of  ebony  bhick,  were 
paintings  of  ebony  black,  were  paintings  of 
demigods,  nymphs,  and  landscapes,  exhibit- 
ing traces  of  varied  and  brilliant  tints. 
Along  the  side  walls,  at  regular  intervals, 
were  niches,  resembling  blind  windows,  but 
beautifully  adorned  with  patches  of   blue 


sky,  masses  of  rich  verdure,  flowers,  trees, 
and  birds — far  more  perfect,  the  French 
author  declares,  than  the  very  best  examples 
from  Pompeii.  It  was  at  this  epoch,  in- 
deed, that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  art  of 
wall-dccoratiiin  rose,  among  the  Italians,  to 
its  acme.  Seldom  has  tradition  so  com- 
pletely verified  itself  as  through  these  dis- 
coveries. The  descriptions  of  Pliny  corre- 
spond, with  an  exactitude  that  is  amazing, 
to  the  illustrations  which  have  been  laid 
before  us  within  the  last  four  months.  To 
what  use,  however,  the  archwologists  in- 
quire, was  this  vast  and  gorgeous  chamber 
destined?  The  question  is  answered,  in 
some  sort,  by  the  character  of  the  construc- 
tion itself.  At  one  end  is  a  hemicycle, 
around  which  seven  ranks  of  seats  rise, 
by  concentric  gradations,  in  amphitheatrical 
arrangement,  up  to  a  platform.  At  the 
opposite  extremity,  in  the  midst  of  a  wall, 
traces  are  visible  of  a  tribune,  or  place  for 
an  orchestra,  yet  suggesting  rather  the 
notion  of  a  public  reading-room — ,an  institu- 
tion familiar  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
— than  of  a  musical  or  rhetorical  festival. 
The  painted  places,  discovered  after  so  many 
centuries  of  mystery,  plainly  point  out  the 
rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  on  the 
mai-Vjle  pavement,  were  the  chairs  of  the 
high  personages  assembled;  on  the  steps  of 
the  hemicycle  were  assembled  the  common 
people,  obscure  friends,  clients,  plaintiffs, 
and  others,  who  came  officially  to  applaud 
whatever  was  presented  to  their  admiration. 
The  whole  of  this  is  now  as  clear  as  though 
it  were  represented  by  a  model.  If  that 
alone  had  been  the  result  of  the  discoveries 
just  illustrated  it  would  suffice  to  mark  a 
memorable  point  in  the  chronicles  of  Roman 
archaeology;  but  the  discoveries  beneath 
the  site  of  the  Forum  are  equally  important, 
and  not  less  interesting.  They  were  carried  on 
without  interruption  by  Signor  Rosa  during 
a  period  of  two  years.  To  begin  with,  only 
minute  fragments  of  ornament  and  delicate 
remnants  of  sculpture  were  turned  up  from 
the  heavy  earthy  masses,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  time  has  accumulated  within  that 
traditional  area.  By  degi-ees,  however,  the 
basement  outlines  of  temples  and  the 
pedestals  of  fallen  statues  could  be  fixed 
with  an  assurance  approaching  to  certainty ; 
columns  of  marble,  and  of  stones  more  pre- 
cious still,  could  be  re-erected  precisely 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  fallen ; 
,and  something  like  an  idea  has  been  gained, 
far  more  distinctly  than  that  suggested  in 
the  old  textbooks,  of  what  the  Forum  was 
when  it  constituted  the  heart  and  centre  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Never  in  her  highest 
days  of  pride  and  conquest  did  Rome  create 
anything  to  surpass  the  Forum,  which  sur- 
vived the  barbaric  invasion,  the  conquests 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  even  the 
inroads  of  the  modem  spoliators.  But  the 
entire  fabric,  nevertheless,  fell  into  ruin, 
and  it  is  this  ruin  which  our  French 
archaeologists  have  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  discoveries.  They  liegan  by  dis- 
interring a  number  of  marble  columns, 
completely  buried,  yet  still  standing  up- 
right ;  they  went  on  to  do,  as  they  have 
done  effectually — discredit  the  accepted 
plans  of  the  Forum,  and  they  questioned 
the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it  from  the 
Arch  of  Sevcrus  to  that  of  Titus,  or,  in 
Catholic  days,  from  St.  Adrian  to  St 
Theodore.  Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  yards  of  earth  were  dis- 
placed in  order  to  arrive  at  a  result ;  but  in 
the  end  the  excavators  believe  themselves  jus- 
tified in  sajring  with  triumph,  "  The  topo- 
graphy of  the  Forum  is  decided."  We  have 
only  to  remember  its  history  in  order  t  o  appre- 
ciate the  interest  of  this  annouueement, 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  name  of  so 
earnestly  scientific  a  nation  as  the  French, 
is  not  lightly  made.  The  works  resolved 
upon  were  carried  out  with  as  much  scrapie 
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as  enthusiasm.     They  commenced  witli  an    sanitation  and   economise  cost,  than  with    fMr.  Gilbert  Murray,  of  Elvaston  Castle) 
underpin uiug  of   the   Saliau  Basilica,  and   the  intention  of  substance  and  durability —    This  plan,  as  we  observed  then,  possesses 


the  driving  of  shafts  and  tunnels  far  beneath  we  will  not  say  architectural  effect,  as,  of 
its  basement,  though  the  edifice  itself  was  course,  that  consideration  is  one  of  subor- 
a  monument  of  classic  antiquity  worthy  of   dinate    importance    in    farmsteads.      The 


all  investigation — with  its  vast  expanse  of 
artistic  pavement,  its  circle  upon  circle  of 
curious  architecture,  its  singular  divisions 
of  space  between  games  and  worship,  and 
its    remarkable    inscription,    indicating    a 
place  at  once  of  commerce  and  of  piety  : 
"  Those  who  win,  laugh  ;    those  who  lose, 
weep."     The  pavement  preserves  the  marks 
of  columns  which  have  totally  disappeared  ; 
these  are  obviously  two  ranges  of  porticoes, 
serving    as    popular  promenades.     Witliin 
these  was  a  court  of  justice,  with  a  bench 
capable  of  seating   a  hundred,  and  eighty 
judges,  if  not  more— seats  for  the  advocates. 
a  great  "  well "  for  clients  and  their  friends, 
and  a  "  body  of  the  court  "  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  at  large.     Precisely 
from  such  a  ti-ibunal  is  Caligula  described 
as  having  flung  money  to  corrupt  the  popu- 
lace.    The  exertions  of  the  French  antiqua- 
rians, moreover,  have  brought  to  light  the 
buried  ruins   of   many   temples,  of   which, 
though  vaiious  writers  have  described  them, 
no   remains   were   believed   to    exist ;    one 
erected  by  Casar,  and  dedicated  to  him — 
another,  of  far  more  venerable  date,  betwen 
the  monuments  of  Phocas  and  Domitian — 
and  a  third,  in  which  occurs  a  labyrinth  of 
staircases  of   singular  structure,  to  which 
no  date  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed. 
Altogether,  these  fresh  discoveries  at  Rome, 
instead  of  exhausting   the   mysteries  that 
still  lie  hidden  beneath  its  modern  surface, 
promise  an  almost  endless  series  of  revela- 
tions yet  to  come,  which  shall  throw  a  light, 
brilliant   as   that    given   forth    by   Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,   upon   the   arts  and 
manners  of  an  epoch  whence  so  much  of  our 
own  manners  and  arts  are  inherited.     We 
have  still  a  large  volume  of   unpublished 
reports  to  notice  before  this  new  chron-cle 
of  Roman  artistic  and  archaeological  inquiry 
can  be  put  out  of  hand. 


covered  yard  is  adopted  by  both  the  prize 
designs,  but  in  two  very  different  ways, 
which  we  shall  describe  by-and-bye — while 
some  plans  only  partially  provide  it,  and 
others  adopt  the  open  yard.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  warmth  is  a  very  desirable 
element  in  farm  economy,  and  the  manure 
of  covered  yards  has  been  found  by  Prof 


A  A.  Cow  standins^s. 
B  Food  preparing  shed. 
C  Covtred  jards. 
D  Barn. 
K  Engine  house. 
F  Ctirt-horse  stables. 
O  Wacffons. 
H  Implements, 
K  Cowsheds. 


L  Loose  boxes, 

M  Naji's  stable. 

N  Carriages. 

O  Fowls. 

P  Piggeries. 

Q  Calves. 

T  Liquid  mannre  tank. 

y  Tramway. 


A   DAIRY  HOMESTEAD 
COMPETITION. 

[second  notice.] 

TN  fulfilment  of  our  promise  we  now  re- 
-*-  turn  to  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petitiou  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  which  have 
been  on  view  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington.  Last  week  we  described  as  fully 
as  our  short  time  permitted  the  general 
features  of  the  designs  so  far  as  they  had 
been  hung;  we  now  intend  to  enter  more 
into  detail,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  prize  plans, 
and  one  or  two  otliers  we  consider  worth 
notice.  In  our  last  article  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  design  under  the  motto  of 
"  Detur  digniori,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
of  Alrestord,  Hants,  to  which  the  seeond 
prize  has  been  awarded — our  simple  but 
sufineient  apology  for  the  omission  being 
that  Mr.  Potter's  design  had  not,  at  the 
time  we  left  the  hall,  been  hung ;  we,  how- 
ever, are  glad  to  say  something  about  it. 
There  are  a  few  well-recognised  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  agricultural  buildings,  about 
which  farmers  are  tolerably  agreed.  The 
first  is  the  desirability  of  economical  and 
substantial  erections,  so  placed  as  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  labourer  in  the  prepa 


A  Cowhouse. 
B  Food-preparing  shed. 
C  Covered  yard. 
D  Store. 
E  Stables.  &c. 
F  F  Calves. 
G  Poultry. 
H  Bos. 
K  Pig.yard  and  piggeries. 


L  Horse  yard. 

M  Carta  and  waf?pons. 

N  Implement  shed 

O  lU-horse  grass-chopper 

P  Cart-horse  et&ble,  &c. 
Q  Infirmary. 
E  Cowhouses. 


Voelckner  and  others  "to  be  worth  quite 
one-half  more  than  manure  made  in  open 
yards  under  similar  circumstances."  Most 
farmers,  we  imagine,  if  not  trammelled  by 
ration  of  food  for  the  live  stock  ;  the  second,  j  landlords  and  vested  interests,  would  gladly 
covered  yards,  capable  of  affording  shelter  '  exchange  their  open  yards  for  covered  ones, 
and  warmth  to  the  cattle  ;  the  third,  good  '  as  even  the  most  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
drainage ;  and  the  fourth,  plenty  of  light  customs  would  allow  that  cows  and  stock, 
and  efficient  ventilation.  Applying  these  if  sheltered,  are  improved  in  quality,  while 
tests  to  the  plans  before  us,  we  find  sub-  !  the  larmyard  manure  is  not  impoverished 
stantiality  sacrificed  in  most  of  the  best  by  the  rain.  Since  our  last  article  was 
plans — that  is  to  say,  the  authors  have  '  written  the  first  prize — a  silver  medal  and 
adopted  iron  more  from  a  desii-e  to  secure   £10 — has    been  awarded  to   "  Ich   Dien  " 


unmistakeable  merits,  and  exhibits  the  care 
and  detail  of   one  master   of   his  subject. 
We  can  only  regret  that  a  little  architectural 
skill  in  the  way  of  grouping  has  not  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  well  thought-out  plan.     Mr.  Mun-ay's 
design,   we   may  repeat,   consists   of    four 
blocks  or  ranges  of  sheds,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  one  long  shod,  and  three 
projecting  wings,  at  right  angles  thereto, 
enclosing  two  covered  yards,  of  which  we 
give  an  outline  block  plan  (Fig.  1).     The 
cow-house  forms  the  centre  building,  and 
consists  of  a  double  row  of  cow  standings, 
13  in  each  row.     Down  the  centre,  between 
the  stalls,  is  a  tramway  for  feeding,  com- 
municating  with    the    food-preparing    de- 
partment at    the    end,   where    are   placed 
the    mill,   worked    by    an    engine    at    the 
back  ;    the    chaff    and    roots    store,    with 
a   small   barn    behind,   which    the  author 
says     might     be     dispensed     with.      The 
cross    tramway   and    footpaths    communi- 
cate,   it   will    be    seen,    with    the    lateral 
wings    on    each    side,    the    stables,    cow- 
sheds,   and    piggeries.      The    implements, 
waggons,  and  cart-horse  stable  are  placed 
in  the  long  end  range,  while  the  yards  are 
well  sheltered  on  three  sides,  and  are  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  live  stock.     The  two  yards 
are  covered  by   span  roofs  of   flat   pitch,, 
with  iron  principals,  supported  on  cast-iron 
hollow  columns,  and  are  well  provided  with 
upper  raised  light  for  ventilation.   There  are 
five  parallel  rows  of  roofs,  which  comprisethe 
cowsheds  as  well  as  the  yards.     It  is  rather 
I  a  question  whether  the  two  lines  of  columns 
in  the  yards  are  desirable,  and  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  spanned 
the  yards  by  single  roofs,  so  as  to  give  an 
unimpeded  area  for  cattle  and  carts.     The 
author    uses     timber     rafters    with    iron 
trussing.     The  yards  are   drained   by  6in. 
and  4in.    drains,   the  smaller  ones   being 
connected  with  the  columns  which  serve  as 
down  pipes,  and  the  6in.  pipes  discharge 
the  water  into  troughs  in  eich  yard.     The 
author  suggests  a  steam  engine  to  pump 
the  water  into  a   reservoir,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  for  the   various   departments — a 
very  necessai'y  provision  in    large   farm- 
steads.   We  notice  that  each  yard  is  divided 
by  an  iron  railing  into  two  parts  to  be  used 
as  occasion  demands.     The   walls   in   this 
plan  are  shown  of  9in.  brick  externally,  but 
the  cow-houses  and  many  of  the  divisions 
are  of  iron  fencing,  while  the  roofing  of  the 
covered  yards  is    of   slate — half-slated,  to 
give  ventilation.     We  have  chiefly  confined 
our  attention  to  the  homestead  itself.     The 
farm-house  is  compact,  and  the  dairy  small, 
the  house  being  located  on  the  left  side  of 
the    yards.       "  Detur    Digniori,"    by    Mr. 
Thos.  Potter,  of  Ab-esford,  Hants,  wins  the 
second  prize — bronze  medal,  and  £5.  We  il- 
lustrate this  plan  also  (Fig.  2),  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  very  different  arrangement 
is  adopted.     The  plan  is  at  first  sight  not 
so  simple,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  main  departments 
have  been  located  with  a  practical  regard 
to  economical  distribution.     The  cow-house 
has  its  entrance  facing  south,  and  extends 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  land  from  east 
to    west.     The  covered   yard    in    front   is 
70ft.  6in.  by  63ft.,  and  is  open  to  the  south. 
It  is  shown  roofed  by  one  wide-span  roof  of 
iron  63ft.  wide,  the  object  being,  the  author 
says,  to  avoid  roof-gutters  and  overflows, 
and  to  allow  the  cattle  freedom  of  move- 
ment.    The  author  justly  remarks  on  the 
danger  of  supports  and  their  obstruction, 
and  frequent  damage  of  them  ;  at  the  same 
time  we   cannot   approve  of  the  very  flat 
construction  adopted,  and   would   suggest 
the  lantern  form  as  far  more  appropriate, 
and  equally  inexpensive  as  the  one  shown. 
One  point  of  importance  is  that  the  yard  is 
well  screened  on  three  sides,  and  from  the 
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north-east.    The  buildings  on  tho  west  side 
of  this  yard  comprise  on  the  ground  level 
an  infirmary  well  removed  from  the  healthy 
cattle,   a   store    for   seed   and   sacks;    two 
calving-boxes   near  tho  cow-houses,  while 
above  is  a  straw  loft.     The  convenience  of 
the  latter  consists   in  the  occupier  being 
able,  by  means  of  a  wide  doorway  to  the 
i-oad  adjoining,  to  deposit  the  straw  by  an 
elevator,  and  by  another  opening   on  the 
covered  yard- side  to  supply  the  litter  where 
necessary.     The  cow-ho\iso  is  SS'ft.  b}'  32ft., 
and  the  stalls  are  placed  head  to  head  with 
the   usual   feeding    p;issage  and  tram  l)e- 
tween,  and  there  are  two  rows  of  six  stalls 
in  each  half  of  the  house.     Calf-houses  are 
■well  placed  at  the  end  of  this  block.     Cen- 
trally  located   in   the   rear,   and   at   right 
angles,  is  a  long  food- preparing  house  80ft. 
by  "-it.  Abov.>  this  are  the  chaff,  cake,  and 
meal-rooms,    and   granary,   the   last  being 
conveniently  placed  above  the  food-prcpar 
ing  portion.    The  chaff  bin  is  supplied  from 
the  chaff  cutter  immediately  above  through 
a  trap  door,  the  cake  and  meal  being  sup 
plied  in  the  same  way  to  bins  below.     The 
author,  in  descriViing  this  part  of  his  design, 
says,  "Barford  and  Perkins' steam  generator 
is  placed  in  proximity  to  the  chaff-room, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  generator  is 
the  i-oot-cutter  and  pulper.     As  the  maclii- 
nery  shafting  is  fixed  as  close  to  the  roof  as 
possible  to  avoid  danger  from  pulleys  and 
driving-belts,  and  to  leave  all  the  clear  space 
for  working,  it  is  necessary  for  driving  the 
root-cutter,  which  is  the  only  machine  on 
the  ground  floor,  to  employ  a  countershaft 
and  pulley  on  the  upper  floor,  and  have  a 
vertical  driving  belt ;  but  this  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  unimpeded  space  is  obtained  for 
unloading   roots  from   carts   close    to   the 
machine."     We  find  the  author  provides  a 
fixed  steam-engine  and  boiler  for  steaming 
the  cattle  food,  farm  refuse,  and  for  boiling 
meal  and  grains  for  pig  food.     To  do  this 
hot  water  "  is  brought  from  the  steam  boiler 
and   made   to  circulate  round   a  jacketed 
copper,    fixed    close    to    the    piggeries    so 
as    to   save   fuel,   and  attendance."      The 
piggeries  have  large  covered  courts,  besides 
open    yards    in   front,    and     are    supplied 
with  food  by  a  tramway  at  the  back,  which 
also  traverses  the  food- shed  and  cow-house. 
"  An  undergroimd  tank  near  the  pig  boiler 
receives  by  stoneware  pipes  the  whey  from 
cheese-room  and  skimmed  milk  from  milk- 
room,  a  pump  pumping  the  same  into  the 
pig  boUer."    We  may  note  that  the  waggon 
and  implement-sheds  are  placed  inth(>  n.irth 
shed,  and   are  sheltered  from  the  driving 
south-west  rains  and  scorching  suns,  and 
the  cart-horse  stables  are  facing  the  east,  to 
receive  the  morning  sun. 

Our  plan  does  not  show  the  dairy  build- 
ings, which  form  a  distinct  range  facing 
north.  On  the  south  they  are  sheltered  by 
the  farm-house  contiguous,  a  passage  being 
obtained  between  them  from  east  to  west  for 
ventilatian  and  air.  The  milk-room,  cheese 
or  press  room  are  placed  in  direct  commu- 
nication, and  the  walls  and  floors  are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  non-absorbent  materials.  To 
keep  a  cool  temperature  sliding  air  bricks 
are  inserted  near  the  floor  level,  and  exhaust 
ventilators  or  louvres  in  the  voofs.  Hollow 
or  concrete  walls  are  suggested— slate  slabs, 
cement  floors,  windows  of  rough  plate,  or 
double  casements, and  othersanitary  precau- 
tions have  lieen  introduced.  The  heavily 
tinted  perspective  does  ill  justice  to  this 
design ;  and  the  style  of  building,  though 
plain,  admits  of  improvement. 

"A  101"  ("commended"  by  the  judges) 
is  the  design,  wc  understand,  of  Mr.  W.  Nor- 
man, architect,  Dorchester.  We  described  its 
general  features  last  week  as  quadi-angular, 
with  an  open  yard  in  the  centre.  The  cow- 
houses form  three  sides ;  the  piggeries  are 
on  the  fourth.  Some  care  and  knowledge  is 
evident,  and  of  the  open-yard  plans  this  is  the 


best  undoubtedly.  The  details  have  been 
skilfully  studied,  especially  the  piggeries. 
These  have  a  boiling-house  at  one  end,  and 
tank  with  a  3in.  pipe  laid  from  the  dairy 
to  convey  the  whey  into  the  latter.  Prom 
the  tank  it  is  pumped,  and  rim  into  a  pipe  or 
feeding  trough.  Movable  flaps  are  shown, 
in  a  detail  drawing,  for  the  piggeries,  and  a 
feeding  path  behind.  A  manure  tank  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  a 
concrete  pathway  surrounds  it,  and  gives 
access  to  the  diiferent  sheds.  Wooden  cow- 
stalls  are  shown  of  simple  but  substantial 
construction,  the  troughs  being  of  wood. 
We  observe,  too,  that  the  authors  suggest 
sliding  doors,  by  far  the  best  if  properly 
run,  that  the  dairy  windows  have  glazed 
casements,  with  perforated  zinc  on  the  out- 
side, and  shutters  inside,  and  a  lift  from 
dairy  to  cheese-room  over  is  provided.  The 
design  we  spoke  in  commendation  of  last 
week,  "  There  they  wait  their  wonted  pro- 
vender." fee,  we  find  is  the  joiut  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jas.  Cowie,  of  Bromlev,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  R.  Payne,  architect,  of  Fenehuroh- 
street.  Perhaps  the  only  fault  of  plan  is 
the  great  length  of  cow-shed  and  the  single 
row  of  standings.  In  other  respects  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  design, 
and  architecturally  it  holds  certainly  the 
highest  place.  "  Royal  Oak  "  errs  in 
dividing  his  cow-sheds,  and  in  the  staU 
arrangement,  though  there  is  a  careful 
study  of  detail  in  the  food-preparing  de- 
partment. There  are  two  models.  One, 
No.  618,  shows  an  m-shaped  arrangement, 
and  two  yards;  another,  No.  619,  places  the 
sheds  for  cows  under  a  corrugated  iron 
roof  of  three  spans,  the  stable  forming  a 
cross  shed  in  the  rear,  and  the  piggeries  on 
one  side — a  not  veiy  economical  disposition 
of  the  area.  Though  models  assist  popular 
comprehension  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  plans,  and  possibly  this  omission  has 
been  rather  prejudicial  in  the  eyes  of  the 
professional  referees.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  just  add  to  our  remarks  on  the  design, 
"  Bloomsbury,"  the  qualifying  observation, 
that  if  less  ai-ea  had  been  taken  up,  and 
better  detail  shown,  there  would  have  been 
a  claim,  and  the  grouping  and  arrangement 
would  have  commended  itseK  to  us  f  dr  more 
than  it  did  on  our  first  view.  The  perspective 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  plan  than  the 
heavily- tinted  and  scarcely-finished  draw- 
ings and  elevation. 


WATERLOO    BRIDGE   AND    ITS 
SOUTHERN  APPROACHES. 

yHE   abolition  of  the  toll  on  Waterloo- 


bridge  will  probably  lead  to  some  im- 
provements being  made  in  a  sadly-neglected 
line  of  thoroughfare  from  the  south  end  of 
that  bridge  to  St.  George's-circus.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Waterloo-bridge  approach 
is  one  cf  the  finest  to  the  Middlesex  shore, 
that  the  view  of  tho  Thames  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  this  bridge  is  acknow- 
ledged tc  surpass  that  from  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  and  London  bridges,  that  it  is 
the  most  central  as  regards  the  City  and 
western  districts,  and  is  the  most  direct 
communication  fi'om  north  to  south,  it 
would  certainly  savour  of  a  narrow  policy 
if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  not 
turn  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
this  populous  and  much-deteriorated  part  of 
London.  Waterloo  -  road  has  for  years 
suffered  from  the  toll,  and  has  moreover 
enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputation  as  a  com- 
mercial thoroughfare.  It  has  been  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  roadways 
in  the  Lambeth  district,  and  the  houses  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  most  dilapidated 
character.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks 
—due  principally  to  the  toll-bars — the  road 
is  wide  and  straight,  and  it  is  the  main 
approach  to  the  Waterloo  terminus  of  the 
Londonand  South- Western  Railway.  Archi- 


tectur.illy  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in 
Waterloo-road,  the  principal  building  being 
St.  John's  Church,  built  in  18-J-t,  in  the 
Grecian  Doric  order,  with  a  hexasty  le  portico, 
upon  a  site  formerly  a  horse-pond — a  type 
of  eilifice  common  fifty  years  ago,  and  of 
which  several  remain  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  By  the  way.  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  EUiston,  the  comedian,  a  friend  of 
Charles  Mathews,  and  immortalised  by 
Charles  Lamb.  The  South-Westeni  ter- 
minus has  been  lately  extended,  but  in  a  style 
altogether  unworthy  of  railway  architec- 
ture. Tho  Victoria  Palace  Theatre,  with  its 
hideous  flank  wall,  abuts  upon  the  road,  and 
perhaps  at  this  point  its  worst  pint  com- 
mences, as  it  intersects  that  still  less 
reputable  thoroughfare— the  "  New  Cut." 
From  this'  junction  southward  to  the 
Obelisk  the  Waterloo-road  is  composed  of  a 
most  dilapidated  class  of  houses.  Some  of 
them  have  seen  better  days,  but  are  now 
tenanted  by  a  very  mixed  class  of  trades- 
men. Sooner  or  later  they  must  come 
down;  many  are  in  a  very  tottering  condition 
if  not  already  condemned,  and  their  sites 
would  afford  some  very  desirable  frontages 
for  business  premises.  A  very  central  and 
desirable  site  this  would  be,  in  our  opinion, 
for  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poorer 
classes  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Obelisk,  or  in  those  dens  of  misery  and 
disease  between  Lambeth-marsh,  the  New- 
cut,  and  the  Westminster  Bridge-road.  A 
row  of  buildings  let  at  moderate  rental, 
with  shops  below,  built  so  that  each  story 
cotild  be  let  off  to  respectable  tenants,  would 
be  a  good  speculation.  When  improvement 
takes  place  here— and  this  cannot  long  be 
deferred — a  reconstruction  of  St.  George's- 
circus  may  be  desii-able.  This  at  present 
is  a  very  important  point  of  convergence  of 
six  main  thoroughfares  from  every  part  of 
London — viz.,  the  Borough-road.  Black- 
friars-road,  Waterloo-road,  and  Westmin- 
ster-road (which  are  bridge  loads),  besides 
Lambeth-road  and  London-road,  leading  ■ 
to  Newington  and  the  southern  districts. 
These  roadways  are  all  wide  and  direct 
lines — two  of  them  are  tramway  routes — and 
by  making  the  Circus  rather  larger  a  very 
important  and  improving  locality  might  in 
time  take  the  place  of  a  very  squalid  one. 
The  latest  and  most  important  step  towards 
the  amelioration  of  this  locality  is  the 
removal  of  the  Waterloo  toll ;  another  will 
be  the  opening  of  a  better  route  to  the  City 
via  a  new  bridge  ;  and  there  remains  only 
a  third  improvement  that  we  have  always 
thought  a  desideratum — namely,  a  direct 
line  of  communication  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  ncjrtliwards.  The  detour  from  this 
part  of  the  Strand,  say,  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  is  anything  but  plea- 
sant. 

Thus  we  have  Wellington-street  and  Bow- 
street,  a  break  at  Long-acre  into  Drury- 
lane  near  the  theatre,  and  another  interrup- 
tion at  Holborn,  after  which  we  are  obliged 
to  take  either  Southampton-row  or  Gray's 
Inn-lane,  to  lead  us  to  the  Euston-road.  A 
better  line  of  thoroughfare  could  be  impro- 
vised by  improving  Wellington- street  or 
diverting  Bow-street,  and  prolonging  them 
through  Drury-lane  into  Holborn,  as,  after 
all,  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  block  of 
buildings  between  the  Strand  and  Holborn. 
We  need  not  now  stay  to  descant  upon  the 
valuable  opening-up  of  dense  and  unsa- 
voury localities  these  suggestions  would 
effect,  and  what  splendid  frontages  could 
be  formed,  well  adapted  for  business  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  crying  and  generally- 
admitted  want  of  a  central  line  of  access 
from  the  Strand  to  the  main  northern 
stations  of  Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  King's- 
cross,  but  the  public  have  been  deprived  of 
it  by  the  large  vested  interests  that  have 
hitherto  blocked  the  way.  One  of  these  has 
been  removed ;  let  us  hope  the  others  will 
follow. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  ROOFS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.— II. 

"VTTHEN  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  perma- 
nent theatres  began  to  be  erected,  a  de- 
mand fur  roofs  of  great  capacity  and  strength, 
yet  id  economical  constmction  to  meet  the 
numerous  accessorial  purposes  of  the  stage 
was  created.  In  addition  to  mere  covering, 
such  roofs  accordingly  fm-nished  space  for 
workshops  and  store-rooms  in  which  nume- 
rous assistants  pursued  their  busy  occupa- 
tions in  the  midst  of  dry  combustible 
materials.  Between  them  and  the  audi- 
torium there  was  commonly  no  impervious 
division,  and  frequent  destruction  by  fire 
was  but  too  certain  a  consequence.  On 
rebuilding  Covent  Garden  in  1857,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry  made  the  roof  of  iron. 
Serlio  built  a  theatre  at  Vicenza,  and 
Palladio  one  at  Venice,  on  Vitruvian  rules  ; 
"  but  the  latter,"  Mr.  Fergusson  observes, 
"designed  the  c.  lebrated  Teatro  Olym- 
pico,  at  Vicenza,  which  still  stands  a  monu- 
ment of  his  classical  taste,  and  boasts  of 
being  the  oldest  permanent  theatre  in 
Europe— at  least  of  those  built  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans."  It  was  scarcely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  foundations  at  Palla- 
dio's  death,  but  was  carried  forward  by  his 
son,  Silla,  and  finally  Scamozzi  "  directed 
the  standiug  scenes ;  "  but  the  roof  has  no 
commanding  feature.  The  architects  of 
the  Aliberti,  Tordinona,  and  Argentina 
theatres,  at  Rome,  were  born  and  died  be- 
tween 16.34and  1766,  The  roof  of  the  Ai-gen- 
tina  (Fig,  5)  beai-s  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  of 
the  same  pitch,  has  a  space  of  80ft.,  has 
the  same  tile  covering  and  overhanging 
eaves.  The  common  rafters  have  similar  but 
more  numerous  purlins,  the  great  principal 
rafters  and  short  king  post,  the  auxiliary 
or  cushion  or  trussing  rafters,  the  long 
straining  beam,  and  short  queen-posts.  The 
bolster-pieces  or  corbels  under  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beam  are  here  made  in  two  courses. 
The  most  noticeable  difierence  consists  in 
supporting  the  strainer  by  an  iron  stiiT\ip 
in  connection  with  the  king-post  and  prin- 
cipals, and  supporting  the  tie-beam  by  two 
ii-on  stirrups  from  the  strainer  and  near 
the  centre,  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  suspender 
used_  at  St.  Paul's.  Both  are  framed  of 
fir  timber,  and  in  point  of  general  resem- 
blance no  parallel  could  be  stronger  nor 
more  indicative  of  a  common  designer. 
But  the  Argentina  is  attributed  to  the 
Marchese  Girolamo  Teodoli,  who  died  in 
1766  ;  or,  by  some,  to  Frediani. 

The  earliest  house  on  the  horse- shoe  plan 
at  Rome  was  the  Tordinona,  designed  by 
Carlo  Foutana,  in  1675.  Of  the  chief  exist- 
ing London  theatres  the  dates  are  pretty 
certain.  The  site  of  Her  Majesty's,  in  the 
Haymarket,  was  first  devoted  to  the  Muses 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  early  in  the  18th 
century  ;  the  "  little  "  theatre  there,  1720  ; 
Covent  Garden,  1733.  Drury-lane  has  had 
longer  hold  of  the  soil,  and  the  present 
house  counts  as  the  fourth.  The  third  af- 
forded one  of  those  successful  examples  of 
carpentry  that  command  a  lasting  admira- 
tion, and  serve  as  enduring  models  ,see 
Fig.  6).  It  was  buUt  in  1793,  under  Mr. 
Henry  Holland,  architect,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Grey  Sauuders,  carpenter.  The  length  was 
about  2u0ft.,  and  the  clear  span  80ft.  3Jin. 
The  trusses  were  15ft.  apart.  Very  ample 
accommodation  for  carpenters  and  painters 
was  obtained  in  the  middle  space  (32ft. wide), 
and  at  the  sides  were  dressing-rooms,  store 
rooms,  etc.,  with  flat  ceilings.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  load  is  very  apparent.  The 
central  span  and  half  of  each  of  the  side 
roofs  were  borne  by  the  great  trusses  ;  the 
other  halves  of  the  side  roofs  by  the  walls. 
The  truss  was  12in.  thick  ;  tie  beams,  15in. 
deep;  queen-posts,  15in.  wide;  strainer, 
12in.  square ;  the  sloping  braces,  or  prin- 
cipals, 14in.  deep  at  the  base,  and  12ia.  at 


the  top.  From  the  foot  of  the  queen-post 
to  the  middle  of  this  raking  beam  was  a 
strut.  Sin.  by  12in.,  but  the  effect  was 
doubtful;  nor  did  any  reason  appeal'  for 
making  the  principal  deeper  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  as  both  must  be 
equally  strained.  Tredgold  has  evidently 
looked  at  the  frame  in  the  same  light, 
for  one  of  his  figures,  cursorily  regarded  as 
a  correct  copy  of  Mr.  Holland's  design, 
proves,  on  more  careful  collation,  to  be 
without  the  strut,  and  the  principal  is  of 
the  same  depth  throughout.  In  the  repre- 
sentation here  given  I  notice  that  the 
tapering  form  of  the  timber  fairly  marked 
on  the  drawing  has  become  parallel  in  the 
process  of  engraving.  Of  course  any  addition 
to  a  compressed  beam  should  be  made  in 
the  middle.  The  roof  of  a  theatre  is 
heavily  charged.  For  the  cover,  with  its 
frame,  and  stress  of  wind  and  snow,  601b. 
to  the  foot  would  be  a  maximum.  But  j 
added  to  that  is  the  suspended  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, stores,  machinery,  and  a  throng  of  i 
busy  employes.  This  surcharge  was  not  j 
perhaps  suSiciently  provided  for,  but,  sub- 
ject to  a  possibly  too  great  confidence,  Mr. 
Holland  produced  a  magnificent  example. 
It  was  unfortunately  of  brief  duration,  and 
consumed  in  1809. 

The  troubled  shade  of  Gairick,  hovering  near, 
Dropt  on  the  burning  pile  a  pitying  tear ! 

In  the  year  179-t  Mr.  George  Saunders, 
architect,   constructed   an  admirable  roof, 


upper  story  of  the  walls,  and  has  neither 
parapets  nor  inner  gutters.  There  seems, 
indeed,  the  natural  subordination  of  a  pro- 
vincial house  to  one  in  the  capital,  where 
space  is  of  greater  value,  and  every  edifice 
must  be  complete  and  self-contained. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  although  in  stone 
architecture,  where  the  blocks  of  the  enta- 
blature reach  only  from  one  abacus  to  the 
other,  every  column  bears  an  equal  portion 
of  the  load,  but  when  a  plank  or  piece  of 
timber  rides  continuously  over  several  sup- 
ports the  weight  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. The  boards  of  a  floor  resting  on 
many  joists,  the  common  rafters  reaching 
over  several  purlins,  the  tie-beam  held  up 
at  several  points  of  suspension  are  familiar 
instances.  The  relative  stress  in  hundredths 
is  computed  for  two  ends  and  one  inter- 
mediate support  20  +  60  +  20  =  100. 

For  two  ends  and  two  intermediate  sup- 
ports 13  +  37  +  37  +  13  =  100. 

For  two  ends  and  three  intermediate  sup- 
ports 10  +  28  I-  24  +  28  -+  10  =  100. 

For  two  ends  and  four  intermediate  sup- 
ports 8  +  23  +  19  +  19  -f  23  +  8  =  100. 

A  method  of  computing  the  strains  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  frame  by  Maxwell's 
"  Diagrams  of  Stress  "  was  explained  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  by  Captain  Seddon, 
RE.,  April  22,  1872,  and  is  printed  in  the 
"  Transactions." 

Collections  of  roof  designs  generally  ex- 
hibit a  great  proportion  of  failures,  or  dis- 


80ft.  span,  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre. 
The  pitch  was  one-third  of  the  width,  and 
the  sloping  sides  reached  from  the  dripping 
eaves  to  the  ridge,  the  common  i-afters 
being  51ft.  long,  supported  by  a  pole-plate 
at  the  eaves,  and  five  purlins  reducing  the 
bearings  to  something  over  8ft.,  the  upper- 
most being  sustained  by  a  collar-beam. 
Under  the  purlins  came  the  principal  rafters, 
each  35ft.  long,  9in.  square  at  the  top,  and 
12in.  deep  at  the  foot.  Straining  beam  at 
the  head,  9in.  X  12in.,  195ft.  long  without 
any  intermediate  help.  Queen  posts,  exclu- 
sive of  abutments,  9x9,  with  a  straining 
siU  9  X  ok.  The  central  aperture,  free  from 
all  impediment,  was  19ft.  6in.  wide  and  18ft. 
high.  The  side  portions  were  thus  formed  : 
The  length  of  the  great  rafter  being  divided 
into  fourths,  a  raking  strut  was  carried  from 
the  uppermost  to  the  queen-post  at  about 
a  yard  from  the  base.  In  the  middle  or 
under  the  second  pm-lin  stood  a  king-post, 
9x6,  with  an  auxiliary  rafter,  9  X  9  at  the 
foot,  and  9  x  6  at  the  top.  Opposed  to  this 
was  a  strut,  9x6,  reaching  the  great  queen- 
post  at  about  1ft,  from  the  bottom.  From 
near  the  first  purlin  a  strut  extended  to  the 
base  of  the  king -post.  Thus  the  great  rafter 
was  stiffened  at  every  quarter  of  its  length, 
and  the  tie-beam,  15  X  15,  had  four  points 
of  suspension.  The  trusses  are  10ft.  apai-t. 
Compared  with  the  Drury-lane  roof  this 
has  less  accommodation,  but  it  saves  the 


play  examples  so  defective  in  form  and 
arrangement  as  to  make  failure  the  only 
consistent  result.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
specify  instances,  but  they  are  frequent, 
where  loads  have  been  wrongly  estimated, 
the  nature  of  materials  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  their  powers  injudiciously  applied. 
But  internationally  considered,  the  modern 
carpentry  of  Great  Britain  seems  entitled 
to  a  favourable  place,  conceding  always 
that  we  have  made  no  stupendous  effort  to 
parallel  the  Imperial  Riding-house  at 
Moscow,  and  that  our  praise  is  due  rather 
to  economy  than  art.  The  artistic  treat- 
ment of  carpentry  is  very  dependent  on  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
and  from  these  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
banished  for  the  almost  exact  term  of  three 
centuries.  When  ceilings  came  into  use 
the  framework  was  no  longer  apparent,  and 
the  attributes  of  beauty  were  wholly 
ignored.  A  level  tie-beam  was  a  leading 
canon  of  secm-ity  under  the  Commissioners 
for  Building  New  Churches,  whose  func- 
tions ceased  at  the  death  of  their  surveyor 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  architects  have 
since  been  free  to  devise  church  roofs  on 
the  principles  of  their  mediaeval  ancestors. 
Secular  edifices  had  not  been  similarly 
debarred,  but  they  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  change,  and  an  incentive  was  given 
to  the  Gothic  revival. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Price,  published  in  1753, 
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has  a  remarkable  series  of  designs  for 
roofs,  considering  the  date  at  which  they 
were  made.  They  are  of  moderate  pitch, 
or  from  eaves  to  ridge  about  a  fourth  of  the 
span.  Iq  every  case  there  i3  a  level  collar 
from  side  to  side,  at  about  the  middle  of 
rafters,  and  from  this  collar  sloping  tics 
(of  wood)  are  carried  to,  and  connected 
with,  the  rafter  feet.  The  chief  variation 
in  the  framing  occurs  in  the  triangle  above 
the  collar.  In  the  first  it  is  void,  and  the 
ties  meet  at  the  middle;  in  the  second  a 
king-post  and  two  struts,  the  ties  again 
meeting  in  the  middle.  In  the  third  there 
are  queen-posts,  strainer  and  king-post  over, 
the  ties  starting  from  beneath  the  queens. 
The  fourth  has  a  king-post  reaching  from 
collar  to  ridge  with  struts,  and  short  qnecn- 
poets  from  beneath  which  the  ties  alao  start. 
Their  lines  are  strikingly  similar,  indoed,  to 
many  examples  in  iron  a  century  later. 

As  an  eci>uomic  auxiliary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs  wrought  iron  has  recently 
asserted  very  powerful  claims,  but  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  application  the  effect 


stances  may  be  decorativoly  employed.  In 
exemplification  of  such  impressions  Fig.  7 
is  suggestively  presented,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  assumed  that  the  sloping  ceiling 
would  be  suitably  decorated. 

With  consciousness  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  a  largo  subject  has  been 
treated  I  bring  these  chapters  to  a  close. 
One  aim  has  been  to  avoid  every  needless 
break  of  text.  The  reader  has  been  stopped 
by  no  equational  impediments  ;  the  first  he 
meets  is  also  the  last,  and  the  terms  are  in 
direct  sequence  and  proportion — e.g.,  Q.  E. 
=  D.  Here  Q.,  representing  the  modicum 
of  imparted  information,  multiplied  into 
E. — his  own  enlightened  apprehension — 
yields  D.,  my  amplified  return. 

Thomas  Moeeis. 


AMEKICAN  JEEEY  BUILDEES.* 

THE  real  culprit  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  so  many 
modern  dwellings  is  the  "  speculative  " — or  as 
he  is  called  in  England  the  "  Jerry  " — buUder. 


bulk  of  the  dwellings  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  not  to 
extend  the  list,  ore  the  work  of  their  hands. 

They  aro  not  bad-looking  housos  as  a  rule, 
but  being  built  to  attract  the  eye,  the  greatest 
attention  ia  paid  to  appearances.  Outwardly 
they  have  every  semblance  of  first-class  dwell- 
ings, but  tho  unfortunate  tenant  or  purchaser 
soon  learns  their  true  character.  Usually  they 
are  mere  shells,  hiustily  run  up,  and  of  cheap, 
unseasoned  materials.  The  walls  soon  sink  and 
crack.  The  plaster  flakes  off ;  the  woodwork 
warps,  doors  sag,  sashes  stick,  roofs  leak,  cliim- 
neys  choke,  and  general  deterioration  follows. 
Within  a  year  repairs  aro  necessary,  and  onco 
begun  they  soon  become  chronic.  Yet  no  amount 
of  outlay  will  result  in  more  than  a  mere  patch- 
work, and  the  whole  structure  may  )>e  summed 
up  in  the  apt  trade  phrase,  "  cheap  and  diph- 
theria." 

In  these  houses  the  greatest  licence  is  taken 
with  the  requirements  for  health  and  safety. 
The  building  and  fire  department  regulations 
are  skilfully  evaded,  while,  as  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  enforcing  a  proper  stan- 
dard of  workmanship  and  material  in  plumbing. 


produced  was  one  of  utter  poverty  and  re- 
pulsiveness.  Slowly,  however,  it  has  acquired 
a  more  tolerable  and  presentable  character, 
that  has  rendered  it  worthy  of  architectural 
adoption.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of 
wooden  roofs  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfied 
with  the  cobweb  lines  of  iron  substitutes 
that,  if  allowable  for  temporary  and  com- 
monplace constructions,  are  little  fit  for 
works  of  permanence  and  taste.  Yet  tubes, 
that  would  certainly  be  more  effective,  do 
not  appear  to  bo  much  used,  and  effort  may 
rather  be  directed  to  the  employment  of  the 
metal  in  its  normal  form,  but  with  greater 
intricacy  of  design  and  attenuation  of 
detail  than  has  been  attainable  in  wood.  To 
such  an  application  the  metal  lends  itself 
;mo8t  readily,  and  it  seems  especially  to 
Lnv^te  display  in  the  triangular  divisions  of 
Gothic  character.  Iron  and  timber  admit 
:  constructive  combinations,  and  lighter  sub- 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  individual  has 
fuUy  developed  his  remarkable  power  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  public  are  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  ripe  crop  of  evils  which  he  has  sown  broad- 
cast through  the  land. 

By  the  term  "speculative  builders"  is  not 
meant  capitalists  who  build  houses  on  specula- 
tion, and  who,  having  a  reputation  to  sustain, 
build  durably  and  well.  The  former  class  are 
wholly  irresponsible.  They  employ  borrowed 
capital,  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "skin  jobs." 
Lacking  technical  training,  and  having  little 
(if  any)  education,  their  knowledge  is  confined 
to  a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  how  to  humbug 
the  pubUc.  Like  Peter  Pindar's  pedlar,  they 
make  things  only  to  sell,  and  care  nothing  for 
consequences. 

There  are  a  herd  of  these  men  in  all  our  large 
cities,  and  they  swarm  in  England  as  well.  The 


•  Paper  read,  Sept.  12,  by  Chas.  F.  Wisgaie,  b«£oro 
the  Kew  York  Public  Health  Association. 


the  latter  is  neglected  in  the  most  criminal 
manner.  Soil-pipes  will  be  left  without  any 
sewer  connection,  or  they  may  be  fairly  honey- 
combed with  holes  from  flaws  in  casting  ;  light- 
weight traps  will  be  used;  joints  made  with 
putty  instead  of  lead  or  cement,  and  proper 
ventilation  and  traps  will  be  conspicuously  lack- 
ing. Yet  such  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  as  are 
not  hidden  beneath  floors  and  in  dark  corners 
may  be  handsome,  if  not  elegant,  with  marble- 
topped  basins,  silver-plated  faucets,  and  other 
luxuries  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that 
everything  is  solid  and  complete.  -0:-^ 

The  number  of  such  dwellings  in  New  York 
and  its  vicinity  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  self-styled  "architect"  who 
planned  the  notorious  Buddensick  houses  in 
East  52nd-street,  testified  in  open  court  that 
during  thirty  years  he  had  designed  about  five 
thousand  houses,  of  which  over  SiiO  were  in  New 
York,  including  about  80  or  90  for  Mr.  Budden- 
sick.   As  he  declared  that  the  plumbing  in  the 
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latter  houses  waa  "  fair  when  the  style  of  work 
was  considered,"  it  may  be  inferred  what  was 
his  standard  of  excellence.  The  entire  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  above  34th-street  is 
packed  with  the  work  of  the  speculative  builder. 
In  Boston  a  late  exauiination  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  345  speci- 
men houses,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  showed 
that  198  had  defective  drains,  205  had  soil- 
pipes  without  ventilation,  110  had  damp  or  wet 
cellars,  and  275  were  without  effective  traps. 
In  Brooklyn,  out  of  37  houses  in  which  conta- 
gious diseases  occurred  a  short  time  since,  33 
had  defective  plumbing.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  two-thirds  of  the  new  dwellings  in  all 
our  leading  cities  have  been  built  on  "  specu- 
lation," and  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  probably  live  in  such  dwellings. 

The  thousands  of  complaints  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  by  citizens  of 
sanitary  defects  in  their  houses,  and  which  are 
verified  by  competent  inspectors,  are  a  fair  in- 
dication of  the  condition  of  the  average  New 
York  house. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  flagrant  cases  of  bad 
plumbing  reported  by  the  press  have  been 
found  in  houses  of  the  class  just  named,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Unless  some  radical  and 
sweeping  reform  is  begun  no  one  can  estimate 
the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow 
from  their  criminally  defective  condition. 

The  safety  of  the  whole  community  is  threat- 
ened by  these  imperfections,  and,  wprst  of  all, 
so  insidious  and  lasting  are  the  evils  whicli 
follow  bad  drainage  and  poisonous  air  in  habi- 
tations, that  future  generations  must  share  a 
portion  of  the  appalling  misery  and  pain  which 
the  Buddensick  class  of  builders  have  laid  in 
store  for  the  community. 

Were  Paley's  style  of  logic  still  admissible, 
we  might  demonstrate  from  the  evidence  of 
design  that  the  speculative  builder  was  the 
veritable  personal  devil  of  the  theologians,  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  the  direful  results 
of  his  labours.  But  he  has  "  the  conscience  of 
a  contractor,"  and  cares  naught  for  what  hap- 
pens after  he  gets  his  money.  ^ 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  average  speculative 
builder  continues  to  exist.  He  seldom  has  any 
means,  and  frequently  is  a  bankrupt.  Credit, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  he  wholly  lacks, 
and  he  would  not  be  trusted  to  the  extent  of 
ten  dollars  in  an  ordinary  business  transaction. 
In  the  words  of  a  lamenting  admirer  "  too  often 
his  only  capital  is  his  heroism  and  his  enter- 
prise." Yet  such  men  undertake  and  carry  on 
colossal  building  schemes,  and  find  no  trouble 
in  getting  all  the  capital  and  support  necessary 
to  do  so.  Quite  lately  a  prominent  New  York 
builder  failed  for  1,500,000  dols.,  with  nominal 
assets  of  150,000  dols. — actually  about  one- 
fourth  that  amount ;  and  scores  of  others  have 
shown  a  similar  disproportion  between  their 
apparent  and  real  resources. 

Their  peculiar  mode  of  procedure  is  thus  de- 
scribed  :  A  builder  contracti  with  a  capitalist 
to  purchase  through  the  latter  one  or  more  city 
lots  at  a  fixed  profit  of  from  25  to  100  per  cent., 
on  which  he  agrees  to  Iniild,  provided  the  capi- 
talist advances  one-half  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement as  a  loan.  The  lot  value,  profit  and 
loan,  are  all  secured  by  mortgage.  The  builder 
immediately  "conveys"  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  loan  to  his  private  use,  and  supplies  the 
deficiency  by  issuing  notes.  He  contracts  with 
masons  and  other  mechanics  to  supply  material 
and  begin  the  work  of  building.  As  tlie  original 
loan  is  sufBcient  to  pay  the  cost  of  construction 
these  sub-contractors  feel  secure  of  pay,  and 
eagerly  bid  for  the  work.  First  payments  and 
some  wages  are  needed  to  start  the  enterprise, 
but  soon  the  set  purpose  of  the  builder  is  evi- 
dent— to  pay  out  as  little  money  as  possible. 
Notes  are  substituted  for  cash,  and  are  renewed 
.  and  extended  indefinitely.  The  sub-contractors 
being  obliged  to  complete  their  work  before 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  lien  law, 
this  gives  the  builder  almost  despotic  control 
over  them.  They  are  fortunate  if  the  buUdings 
are  completed  at  all.  Often  a  dead-lock  ensues, 
and  the  capitalist  is  induced  to  discount  future 
payments  by  plausible  pleas  or  a  fat  bonus.  If 
the  building  is  finished  it  is  placed  on  the 
market,  and  by  dexterous  management  sold 
"  on  easy  terms."  In  that  case  the  builder  is 
in  pocket  and  begins  a  new  speculation  of  the 
same  kind.    But  if  the  buildiiig  faUs  to  meet 


with  a  ready  sale,  the  capitalist  forecloses  the 
mortgage  in  default  of  interest  payments,  or 
for  souie  other  cause,  and  appropriates  the 
property  himself.  This  leaves  the  builder  with 
a  fair  stock  of  money  from  the  unexpended  por- 
tion of  the  loan,  while  the  sub-contractors  and 
mechanics  are  compelled  to  whistle  for  their 
dues,  having  been  cut  out  of  their  liens  by  the 
priority  of  the  capitalist's  claim. 

The  party  playing  the  r61e  of  capitalist  not 
infrequently  being  an  officer  of  a  savings  bank 
or  insurance  company  is  enabled  to  impose  the 
whole  risk  and  burden  of  the  transaction  upon 
the  company,  while  he,  or  the  ring  lie  repre- 
sents, pockets  the  exorbitant  profit.  The  con- 
sequences involve  the  ruin  of  scores  of  innocent 
creditors,  and  lend  to  unhealthy  speculation  its 
strongest  stimulus.  Block  after  block  of  houses 
are  now  denominated  "  graveyards,"  because 
they  are  the  mausoleums  of  buried  capital, 
skill,  and  character.  The  decrees  of  courts 
absolve  the  titles  from  impediments,  and  the 
unconscious  occupant  builds  his  home  around 
the  spot  that  marks  disaster  and  dishonour. 

But  the  palmy  days  of  the  speculative  builder 
are  past.  Savings  banks  and  trust  companies  no 
longer  proffer  him  loans.  His  credit,  like  his 
occupation,  is  gone.  His  chief  allies  in  his  ne- 
farious schemes  have  been  blighted  by  exposure, 
and  are  languishing  behind  prison  bars,  or  have 
fled  the  country,  loaded  with  the  imprecations 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  scant  savings 
they  have  stolen.  Meantime  the  public  is  be- 
coming alive  to  the  need  of  greater  care  in 
selecting  dwellings,  and  is  less  disposed  to  take 
things  for  granted  in  sanitary  matters. 

Tliis  changed  condition  of  things  must  bring 
about  good  results.  What  is  still  wanting, 
though  vitally  necessary,  is  a  system  of  compe- 
tent inspection  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
enforcement  of  requirements  for  the  protection 
of  health  similar  to  those  for  security  against 
fire  and  accidents.  When  this  is  accomplished 
a  new  era  will  have  dawned,  and  a  very  sensible 
check  will  be  imposed  upon  the  mortality  of  the 
metropolis. 

A  YEAK'S  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN 
OXFORD. 

FOR  many  years  past  the  Oxford  Journal  has 
given,  at  the  close  of  the  long  vacation,  a 
summary  of  the  principal  improvements  and 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  Uni 
versify  buildings  and  the  city  during  the  past 
twelvemonth.  We  condense  from. the  issue  of 
Saturday  the  following  : — 

At  Christchurch  College,  to  begin  with  the 
University,  the  walls  of  the  new  bell  tower 
have  been  completed,  and  the  scaffolding  partly 
removed.  Images  of  an  angel  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  have  been  fixed  in  niches  on  the  N.W. 
angle  turret,  and  the  cathedral  clock  is  now 
set  going  insde  the  new  stone  casing.  In  Tom 
Quad  the  whole  of  the  granite  paving  has  been 
removed,  while  the  restoration  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  buildings  is  now  completed,  and 
gives  to  the  quadrangle  quite  a  new  appearance. 
Stone  buttresses  have  been  raised  around  the 
quadr.angle,  the  whole  of  the  above  work  having 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.,  of 
Oxford,  who  have  also  erected  a  line  of  posts 
and  railings  along  the  St.  Aldate's-street  front 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  Hill,  of  High-street, 
executed  the  plumbing,  and  Messrs.  Wyatt  have 
made  considerable  internal  improvements  in 
the  residence  of  Archdeacon  Palmer.  At  All 
Souls'  College  a  new  wainscot  oak  screen,  with 
ornamental  lead  and  glass  and  carved  work, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
ToUit,  by  Messrs.  Wyatt,  by  whom  new  stone 
slating  has  been  placed  on  the  college  out- 
buildings. The  same  firm  of  builders  have 
constructed  a  strong  room  and  added  lead  win- 
dows to  undergrads'  library  at  Baliol  College. 
The  new  dining-hall  was  opened  on  16th  Jan. 
The  new  dining-hall  and  librai-y  at  Keble  College 
were  opened  on  St.  Mark's-day  ;  both  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Butterfield  and  built  by  Messrs. 
Parnell,  of  Rugby.  At  University  College 
Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.  have  inserted  new  stone 
in  several  windows  in  the  large  quadrangle  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  small  quad ;  a  new 
house  f'w  the  master  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Logic-lane,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  being  the  clerk  of 
works  here  as  well  as  at  Christchurch.  Messrs. 
Wyatt  have   added   bookcases  to   Brasenose 


College  library,  and  new  stone  chimneys  to  the 
common  room :  the  same  firm  have  executed 
drainage  work  in  the  fellows'  garden  at  St. 
John's  College,  a  new  lecture-room  at  Wadham 
College,  fresh  accommodation  for  servants, 
alterations  to  rooms  at  Queen's  College,  and  a 
remodelling  of  entrance  gates,  new  boiler  for 
heating  apparatus,  and  alterations  to  provost's 
house  at  Worcester  College.  The  bay  window 
of  the  dining-hall  of  Jesus  College  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  in  Bath  stone ;  the 
old  seats  and  work  have  been  removed  to  the 
antechapel,  a  new  oak  surbase  has  been  put  in, 
the  screen  has  been  repaired,  the  walls  stuc- 
coed, &c.  At  Oriel  College  Westmoreland 
slates  have  replaced  the  Stonesfield,  and  the- 
front  of  the  college  is  being  restored  by  Mr. 
Hobdell.  AtMerton  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Hob- 
dell  have  carried  out  several  works  of  restora- 
tion. At  the  University  Museum  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.  have  erected  a  two-story  building  as  an 
addition  to  the  chemical  department.  The  build- 
ing is  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  museum, 
and  is  on  the  south  side  ;  it  is  134tt.  by  24ft.  in 
depth,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Deane,  of  Dublin.  A  new  lecture-room 
and  library  of  Bath  stone  and  Suffolk  brick 
have  been  added  to  the  Observatory  in  the 
Parks,  erected  in  a  style  corresponding  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  astronomical 
department  has  also  been  extended ;  the 
builders  are  Symm  and  Co.,  of  Oxford.  Ex- 
tensive restorations  are  taking  place  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  building  being  refaced 
and  pinnacles  reinstated ;  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm  and  C.:i.  At  the-  . 
Radcliffe  Library  Messrs.  Symm  and  Co.  have 
made  considerable  improvements  in  the  read- 
ing-room. The  Examination  Schools,  on  the 
site  of  tlie  old  Angel  Hotel,  in  the  High-street, 
have  made  considerable  progress  during  the- 
past  twelve  months,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson.  The  building  will  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  on  Haden's  principle.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  E.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester.  A  new  de- 
bating-hall  is  being  erected  for  the  Union 
Society  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  of  Rugby.  It  will 
be  70ft.  by  40ft.,  with  a  height  of  32ft.,  and  a 
gallery  will  surround  all  four  sides,  approached 
by  a  stone  staircase.  The  material  is  red  brick, 
with  terra-cotta  dressings  in  the  gallery ;  the 
ceiling  will  be  covered  with  pitch-pine  beams 
and  mouldings,  and  the  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  It  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A. 

Turning  to  work  in  the  city,  most  of  the  con- 
nections of  house-drains  with  the  new  sewer 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  As  to 
the  pumping  and  utilisation  of  sewage  the 
engine,  boiler-houses,  and  other  buildings  at 
Littlemore  pumping  station,  are  partially 
erected,  and  the  site  raised  to  nearly  the  re- 
quired height  above  flood  level  by  material 
dredged  from  the  river.  The  engine,  boilers, 
and  pumps,  the  contract  for  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  North  Moor  Foundry  Company, 
Oldham,  will  shortly  be  erected.  The  land 
selected  for  purchase  by  the  Oxford  Local 
Board  has  now  come  into  their  possession.  The 
total  quantity  is  369  acres,  of  which  an  area  of 
33  acres,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Thame  and  Aylesbury  railway,  and  extending- 
to  the  village  of  Littlemore,  is  let  off  on  lease. 
The  other  portion  is  being  prepared  for  sewage 
irrigation,  the  following  works  being  in  pro- 
gress : — A  complete  system  of  subsoil  drainage, 
and  deepening  and  straightening  the  water- 
courses, levelling  the  surfaces,  constructing: 
roads  and  bridges  to  connect  the  parts  formerly 
in  detached  holdings,  without  any  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other ;  forming  main 
carriers ;  laying  cast-iron  pipes  to  convey  the 
sewage  to  the  higher  points  tor  distribution  in 
detail.  About  20  acres  of  the  most  porous  land 
is  being  laid  out  as  a  filtration  area.  The  special 
preparation  of  this  portion  consists  of  deeper 
and  closer  subsoil  drainage,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  surface  in  a  series  of  levels  formed 
in  ridge  and  furrow,  so  that  (cultivation  not 
being  the  primary  object)  each  level  may  be 
flooded  several  inches  in  depth  at  one  time, 
while  all  surface  overflow  is  prevented,  and  the 
sewage  made  to  pass  through  a  filtering  medium 
6ft.  or  7ft.  thick  to  the  under  drains,  by  means 
of  which  the  clarified  liquid  wUl  ultimately 
pass  downwards  to  the  river. 
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In  Qaeen-street  a  handsome  range  of  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Hyde  and 
Co°,  outfitters,  at  a  cost  of  ahout  ,£'.),000.  The 
frant  is  of  red  Mansfield  and  Hath  stone,  the 
rear  brick,  supported  by  Oxford  yards.  Mr.  F. 
Codd  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Symm  and 
Co.  the  builders.  Commodious  warehouses  of 
brick  and  Bath  stone  have  been  added  to 
Messrs.  Grimbly  and  Hughes'  establishment  in 
Corn  Market-street  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.  Ship-street  has  been  widened  by  the 
setting-back  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael's 
Church.  The  wall  has  been  replaced  by  iron 
railings.  Mr.  Bruton  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Hobdell  the  contractor.  At  the  bottom  of 
Kose-place,  Iffley-road,  a  Queen  Anne  residence 
has  been  erected  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Vernon-Har- 
court.  Mr.  Castle  is  the  builder.  The  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles's  Church  has  been 
lowered  about  2ift.,  and  a  new  wall  formed. 
The  nave  and  chancel  of  the  church  have  been 
laid  with  tesselated  tiling.  Messrs.  Symm  and 
Co.  were  entrusted  with  the  work.  At  the 
Clarendon  press  a  new  machine-room,  80ft.  by 
76ft.  in  the  clear,  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Castle  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Bible  side.  It  is 
uniform  in  character  with  the  older  buildings. 
A  new  set  of  stables  have  been  built  near  "  Joe 
Pullin's  Tree,"  Headington-hill,  for  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morrell,  and  are  considered  some  of  the  best 
stables  in  the  county.  Accommodation  is  fur- 
nished for  17  horses,  and  there  are  ten  coach- 
houses, harness-rooms,  &c.,  with  buildings  for 
coachmen  and  grooms.  A  handsome  bridge 
connects  the  old  and  Knapp  portions  of  the 
estate,  and  this  is  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Castle. 

Amongst  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
local  board  may  be  noted  repitching  of  the 
streets,  the  drainage  works  being  left  an  un- 
pleasant legacy  in  this  respect — the  taking  over 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  private 
streets — chiefly  in  New  Hincksley,  and  another 
mile  of  streets  on  the  Walton  M.inor  estates  of 
St.  John's  College.  The  most  important  street- 
widening  is  that  at  King  Edward-street,  where 
the  urban  authority  was  liberally  met  by  Oriel 
College.  A  very  important  work  has  been  the 
strengthening  and  repair  of  Magdalen-bridge, 
carried  out  under  the  engineer's  and  surveyor's 
<iirection  in  May  and  June  last. 


A   SANITAET    BUILDING    IN    OXFORD. 
STREET. 

THOUGH  many  of  our  large  business  pre- 
mises can  boast  of  the  latest  artistic 
fashion  in  fittings  and  furniture,  we  seldom 
find  them  so  perfect  in  hygienic  arrangements 
as  we  could  wish.  Mr.  E.  Helbronner,  of  137 
and  138,  Oxford-street,  the  well-known  deco 
rator,  has  set  a  good  example  in  carrying  out 
in  his  new  building  some  important  improve- 
ments in  lighting,  ventilation,  and  fittings  that 
deserve  notice.  As  regards  the  lighting  of  the 
basement  devoted  to  storage,  &a.,  the  usual 
glazed  pavement  lights  have  been  discarded 
and  plain  iron-bar  gratings  introduced ;  but 
instead  of  the  bars  being  fixed  vertically  in  the 
frames,  they  are  set  slantwise  at  an  angle,  so 
as  to  throw  the  light  into  the  windows,  while 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  those 
who  stand  upon  them  from  looking  directly 
downwards,  or  those  in  the  area  below  upwards. 
By  thus  disposing  of  the  bars,  which  are  placed 
parallel  to  the  line  of  frontage,  the  advantage 
of  thick  opaque  glass  is  secured,  with  the  addi 
tional  advantage  of  providing  a  free  ingress  of 
air  to  the  basement  and  the  best  means  of 
ventilation.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
hexagonal  glass  pavement  lights  is  that  no  air 
can  pass  through,  and  in  hot  weather  basement 
stories  have  been  found  insufferably  close  and 
hot — an  evil  which  those  working  below  have 
complained  of.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  we  find 
that  some  of  the  hexagon  panes  have  been 
taken  out  near  the  building.  People  have  doubt- 
less thought  this  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
breakage,  bat  the  object  has  been  to  afford  air. 
Both  air  and  light  are  essential,  and  by  placing 
the  bars  of  the  grating  in  the  Venetian  blind 
fashion,  these  combined  objects  have  been 
secured  without  the  one  obvious  disadvantage 
of  the  common  open  grating  in  street  pave- 
ments. Going  below  we  found  the  basement, 
-nearly  90ft.  in  depth,  perfectly  ventilated  and 
well  lighted.    The  grating  opens  on  hinges  in 


lengths.  The  whole  of  the  basement  floor  is 
concreted  and  asphalted,  and  the  stoves  are 
close  and  recessed,  so  as  to  avoid  risk  of  fire. 
To  throw  in  additional  light  the  window  frames 
in  front  are  carried  up  above  the  pavement 
level  and  protected  by  a  perforated  grating  be- 
low the  shop  window.  In  the  front  area  we 
observe  enamelled  white  tiles  are  used  to  reflect 
light,  and  we  notice  at  one  comer  a  lever  tap  of 
French  construction  to  prevent  waste,  which 
acts  by  simply  pressing  the  lever  down  when 
water  is  drawn,  the  lever  instantly  rising  and 
resuming  its  former  position  when  the  pressure 
is  taken  off.  For  the  use  of  those  employed  on 
the  premises,  and  for  the  transit  of  goods,  a 
safety  lift  (Davis's)  traverses  the  building  from 
the  basement  upwards.  One  of  the  chief  things 
that  struck  us  on  the  ground  or  shop  floor  is  a 
side  passage,  divided  from  the  shop  by  a  glazed 
partition,  along  which  runs  a  sideboard  with 
opening  sashes,  so  that  travellers  and  others 
on  business  may  communicate  with  the  atren- 
dants  without  entering  the  shop.  Hero  we  find 
equal  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary  de- 
tails. Near  the  ceiling  ventilating  openings 
are  provided,  which  communicate  with  air  flues 
in  the  thickness  of  walls.  The  peculiar  funnel- 
like shape  of  these  ventilators,  which  diminish 
to  a  mere  slit  of  an  inch  wide  on  the  inner  side, 
is  found  to  prevent  a  down  draught  and  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  current  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  flue.  At  the  back  of  this  shop  is  a  raised 
lantern  skylight,  in  five  cants,  the  top  being 
ceiled,  and  here  we  notice  ventilators  of  similar 
kind  have  been  introduced  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lights.  By  this  combined  arrange- 
ment ventilation  and  a  quiet  light  are  secured 
at  the  back  part  of  the  shop.  The  mahogany 
fittings  for  goods  are  ingenious.  Instead  of 
drawers  and  doors,  which  take  up  room  behind 
the  counter,  every  door  is  made  to  slide  inwards 
out  of  the  way,  and  flush  with  the  framing — a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  floors,  devoted  to  silk  embroi- 
dery ecclesiastical  work,  and  other  kinds  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  we  observe  some  very  unique  cases 
or  chimney-piece  fittings  of  the  "  Queen  Anne  " 
design,  simple  and  quiet  in  treatment,  and  of 
excellent  workmanship.  One  in  the  carpet  and 
stuff  room  also  struck  us.  On  the  upper  floors 
lavatories  are  provided  in  the  passages,  and  the 
kitchen,  which  is  on  the  top  floor,  is  furnished 
with  a  capital  American  cooking  stove,  in  which 
the  processes  of  stewing,  baking,  &c.,  can  be 
simultaneously  carried  on.  We  note  that  all 
the  ordinary  chimney-pieces  are  of  iron 
(bronzed)  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  style  ;  the  door  knobs,  gas  brackets,  and 
other  fittings  throughout  are  in  good  taste. 
Even  the  fan-lights  over  the  shop  doors  are 
provided  with  side  cheeks,  hinged  so  as  to  re- 
tain them  open  at  a  certain  angle  without  the 
discomfort  of  draught  at  the  sides.  The  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Helbronner  are  certainly  worth  a 
visit,  as  showing  an  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  interior  appointments  of  business 
houses.  We  believe  Mr.  Helbronner  has 
planned  and  carried  out  most  of  them  himself. 


obnoxious  to  the  Emperor  Tsung  Ching,  that 
he  issued  a  prohibitory  edict  with  much  the 
same  result  as  was  produced  by  the  famous 
'  Counterblaste'  of  ourown  King  James  (IfiOl)." 
Mr.  Bragge  says,  for  elegan''e  of  form  and 
beauty  of  decoration  and  colour,  many  of  the 
specimens  of  porcelain  and  jasper-ware  are 
equal  to  anything  which  Wedgwood  ever  pro- 
duced. Thconamelledsnuff-bottles  include  cylin- 
drical, globular,  flat,  oval,  and  oblong  shapes  ; 
the  decoration  consisting  of  flowers,  animals, 
geometrical  figures,  etc.,  upon  )>lue  grounds. 
The  stoppers  are  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  are  of  different  materials — metal,  green 
jade,  &c.  The  metal  bottles  are  very  few,  and 
these  ate  of  silver  chased  and  pierced,  silver 
and  wood,  &c.  We  find  the  porcelain  bottles 
the  most  numerous,  numbering  222  in  all,  and 
comprising  perforated,  flat,  oval,  round,  flat- 
tened, cylindrical,  gourd-shaped,  globular,  and 
square  forms.  The  ornament  consists  chiefly 
of  relievo,  painted,  pierced,  chequered,  ara- 
besque, and  other  figures  and  devices  ;  and  the 
coliurs  are  various.  The  variegated  gloss 
bottles  nearly  equal  the  Venetian  manufacture 
— some  are  cut  as  cameos  upon  glass  of  two 
colours.  The  exhibition  also  includes  some 
choice  specimens  of  Italian  carved  wood  furni- 
ture of  the  15th  and  Kith  centuries,  and  the 
collection  will  be  found  interesting  to  admirers 
of  art  and  tobacco. 


A   CHINESE    SNUFF    BOTTLE 
COLLECTION. 

A  CHINESE  collection  is  always  an  inte- 
resting exhibition  of  ingenuity,  and  a 
snuff-bottle  display  is  at  least  unique.  The 
Liverpool  Art  Club,  so  indefatigable  in  bringing 
together  works  of  art,  have  now  on  view  a  very 
choice  collection  of  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  and 
other  articles  in  porcelain,  enamel,  and  ivory, 
lent  by  W.  Bragge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Shirle  HiU, 
Birmingham.  The  catalogue  before  us  gives 
an  idea  of  the  immense  variety  of  enamelled, 
metal,'  amber,  Chinese  porcelain,  glass,  rock 
crystal,  ivory,  and  pearl  bottles.  Snuff  taking, 
it  would  appear,  is  a  custom  largely  prevailing 
in  China  and  other  nations,  and  artists  have 
fer  two  centuries  past  lavished  the  resources  of 
their  art  upon  the  snuff-box.  Six  hundred 
specimens  at  the  club  in  Myrtle- street,  Liver- 
pool, are  suflicient  evidence  of  the  ingenuity, 
art,  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  as  workers  in  ivoi-y, 
glass,  and  enamel.  An  introduction,  written 
by  the  lender,  Mr.  Bragge,  informs  the  reader 
that  none  of  these  bottles  can  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  end  of  the  Ifith  century, 
when  tobacco  was  introduced ;  that  in  1611 
"  its  use  had  become  so  general,  and  was  so 


MR.  G.  E.  STREET  AND  SIR  EDMUND 
BECKETT. 

WITH  reference  to  some  statements  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Athcn(mim,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  on  p.  3.59,  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Street  has  appeared  in  tliat  journal : — 
*'  I  bavG  neither  restorcfl  nor  ever  pvpn  seen  the 
churnhes  at  Worth  and  Lan^ton  Mr.travprs  with 
atrocities  at  which  I  am  creilited.  I  nnver  'rfltool ' 
old  stonework,  and  never  did  so.  I  detest  the  prac- 
tice as  much  as  you  can,  and  have  protested  acrainst 
it  strongly  enough  and  often  enough  to  convince 
people  who  know  me  tiiat  I  should  not  be  guilty  of 
the  practice  myself.  Sir  E.  B>*ckett  has  not  taken 
my  place  at  York  Minster,  of  which  I  am  still  in 
charge,  and  I  hope  likely  to  be.  Last  year  I 
attended,  as  I  usually  did.  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  York  Diocesan  Church  Bnildinf? 
Society,  and  advised  them  as  to  the  plans  which 
came  before  them  for  grants.  .'Vftor  T  had  left  the 
room,  the  Archbishop,  whoso  otE^er  I  b\d  been  for 
several  years,  seems  to  have  moved  a  resolution 
abolishing  my  office,  without  a  word  of  notice  to  any 
one,  after  which  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me 
for  my  services,  regretting  that  the  society  could  no 
longer  pay  my  fee  for  examining  plans.  His  Grace 
forgot  to  tell  me  that  ke  was  going  to  propose  any 
such  resolution.  The  society,  of  course,  was  not 
aware  of  this.  Soon  after  he  seems  to  have  pat  Sir 
E.  Beckett  in  the  office  which  I  held,  upon  the  under- 
standing, I  presume,  th.at  his  valuable  services  were 
to  be  given  gratuitously.  The  Archbishop  has.  how- 
ever, nothing  to  do  with  the  Minster.  As  to  the 
restoration  in  progress  at  York,  permit  me  to  assnre 
you  that  if  I  had  not  rrhnilt  the  clerestory  of  the 
south  transept  it  would  have  fallen,  and  that  mach 
of  the  external  stonework  was  so  effectually  tooled 
and  re-dressed  many  years  ago  that  in  parts  hardly 
any  untouched  work  of  the  onginal  external  stone- 
work remained.  By  care  ami  great  pains  we  can 
find  the  original  mouldings  almost  everywhere,  and 
these  I  am  substituting  for  the  bad  copies  of  an 
ignorant  period.  To  those  who  do  not  value  ear 
matchless  English  mouldings  such  a  work  may  be 
repugnant ;  to  me  I  confess  it  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  interest ;  and  just  as  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  restoring  to  view  the  interior  of  the  ex- 
quisite south  transept  at  York  in  its  old  state,  so  I 
hope  in  due  time  to  complete  the  work  on  which  I 
am  now  engaged  on  the  exterior.  We  have  no  finer 
or  more  classical  work  in  England  than  the  tran- 
septs of  Y'ork  Minster,  and  I  am  not  a  little  prond 
to  have  a  hand  in  exposing  them  to  view  again  ia 
their  old  state,  minus  whitewash  and  modem 
alterations.'* 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  memorial  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  Smethwie.k.  rear  Birmingham,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  John  Hall  Gibbons,  architect,  14,  Ann- 
street,  B-.rmingham. 

At  Hammersmith  Po'ice-conrt,  on  Wednesday, 
Francis  Swinford,  builder,  was  fined  lOs.,  _  and 
10s.  Cd.  costs,  for  building  two  houses  without  giving 
notice  or  sending  in  plans  to  the  Ohi-wick  Improve- 
ment Commissioners.  The  dcieudant  pleaded  that 
Mr.  R.  Tomlinsin.  the  son  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, prepared  the  plans,  and  bad  promised  to 
deposit  them  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  surveyor  for 
Chiswick.  The  polics  magistrate  suggested  to  de- 
fendant that  he  could  sue  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  the 
alleged  neglect. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


INSTITUTION     FOR     THE     BDTTCATION    OF    THB 
DAnOHTEKS  OF  MISSIONARIES,  SKVENOAKS. 

This    institution    has    been   for  many   years 
located  at  Walthamstow,  but  the  committee 
recently  decided  that  a  new  building  should  be 
erected  on  a  site  which  has  been  selected  and 
purchased,  overlooking  Knowle-part,  at  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent.    The  preparation  of  the  designs 
and  drawings  of  the  proposed  building  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  of  14, 
John-street,  Adelphi.      The  main  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  are  the  domestic  oiEces,  two  stories  in 
height,  on  the  west  side  is  the  senior  school,  and 
on  the  east  the  junior  school.    On  the  south 
side,  being  the  principal  front  (shown  in  our 
illustration)  are  the  reception-rooms,  library, 
and  class-rooms.    These  three  sides  are  three 
story  buildings,  the  two  upper  stories  being 
devoted  to  dormitories,   some    of    which    are 
divided  into  separate  cubicles  similar  to  Milton 
Mount  College,  Gravesend,  which  was  designed 
by  the  same  architect.     The  internal  court  is 
divided  by  a  single  story  building  from  north 
to  south.     This  building  is  the  dining  haU  and 
meeting  room,  and  is  entered  from  the  south 
corridor   immediately    opposite   the   principal 
entrance,  and  is  served  from  the  north  corridor 
opposite  the  kitchen.     Parallel  with  the  east 
and  west  corridors  are  the  lavatories  and  w.c. 
and  cloak-rooms,    lined    with    cloak    closets. 
These  also  encroach  on  the  internal  open  court 
already  intersected  by  the  dining  hall.     Sim- 
plicity  of  arrangement  and  design  has  been 
sought,  combined  with  every  necessary  con- 
venience,  the   dining  hall   and  the   entrance 
hall  and  waiting  room  being  the  only  portions 
to  which  any  attempt  at  ornamentation  has 
been  admitted.    The  whole  of  the  foundations 
up  to  the  damp-course,  and  all  the  drains  and 
water-courses  and  tanks  have  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.   Punnett   and   Son,   who  are  now 
engaged  on  the  lodge.    Estimates  are  about 
to  be  obtained  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing by  instalments  as  the  funds  accrue.     There 
is  to  be  a  detached  building  for  an  infirmary, 
and   also  laundry   buildings  and  other  offices, 
and   a   covered   playground   surrounding    the 
kitchen  court  on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
The  accommodation  is  limited  to  100  girls,  the 
present  CO  being  first  provided  for  that  the  old 
building  and  grounds  may  be  disposed  of. 

private    chapel,    TTNTE6FIELD. 

This  chapel  is  attached  to  the  residence  of  the 
late  William  Gibbs,  Esq.,  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  being  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  illustration.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  house  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  it  was  found  impossible  so  to  place 
the  chapel  that  it  might  be  entered  from  the 
ground  floor.  It  is,  therefore,  built  on  the  side 
of   rapidly  rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the 


mansion,  the  chapel  floor  being  slightly  higher 
than  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  covered  bridge  or  corridor ; 
thus  without  any  great  internal  height  the 
chapel  becomes  externally  the  principal  feature 
of  the  house.  It  is  built  of  the  local  redstone, 
hammer-dressed  with  bands  of  Ham-hill  stone 
and  dressings  of  Box  Ground.  Internally  the 
whole  is  of  Corsham  Down  stone.  The  detached 
shafts  and  the  steps  are  of  Devonshire  marble. 
The  pavement,  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of 
Whitefriars,  is  a  mosaic  composed  partly  of 
marble  and  Mexican  onyx,  and  partly  of  a  vit- 
reous material  made  by  them,  in  which  colours 
can  be  obtained,  which  are  not  found  in  any 
marbles.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  also  by  Messrs.  Powell. 
The  screen  wall  shown  in  the  view  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  low  wrought-iron  grille,  and 
gates  executed  by  Lever,  of  Maidenhead,  who 
also  made  the  gas  corona  and  the  eagle  lee 
tern  in  brass.  The  ironwork  of  the  doors  is 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard.  Since  the 
drawing  was  made  from  which  the  illustration 
is  taken,  the  chapel  has  been  completed  by 
filling  the  panels  of  the  arcading  in  the  apse 
with  mosaics,  executed  by  Salviati  and  Co., 
from  cartoons  prepared  under  the  architect's 
direction  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
who  have  also  decorated  the  ceiling  in  a  simple 
manner,  the  colours  employed  being  confined 
to  gold,  grey,  and  white.  The  contractor 
employed  was  Mr.  Booth.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  chapel  is  seated 
with  specially  designed  prie-dieu  chairs  made 
by  Mr.  Booth.  There  is  an  organ  gallery  at 
the  west  end  over  a  small  groined  ante-chapel, 
in  which  is  placed  the  organ  by  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Son. 

TIPPERARY  TOWN   HALL. 

This  new  hall  was  built  last  year  for  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  at  the  expense  of  A.  H.  Smith 
Barry,  Esq.,  of  Marbury  Hall,  Northwieh,  and 
from  the  designs  of  T.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
London.  Internally  there  is  a  fine  lofty  hall  for 
public  meetings,  with  two  staircases  conve. 
niently  arranged  and  connecting  with  side 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms.  Below  the  hall  is  a 
commodious  committee-room,  which  can  be  con- 
verted wthout  trouble  into  a  refreshment-room 
during  balls,  concerts,  Ac.  The  main  feature 
of  the  outside  is  the  elaborately-designed  red 
terra-cotta  dressings,  with  rough-cast  wall 
spaces,  enriched  with  decoration  in  sgraffito, 
the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  composition  of 
colour.  In  connection  with  the  main  building 
are  other  offices,  the  chief  one  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  town  fire-engine. 


COMPETITIONS. 

KiEKCALDT  Harbour  Extension. — At  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  town  council  and  harbour 
commission  of  Kirkcaldy,  held  on  Friday,  a 
report  was  read  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh, relative  to  the  plans  sent  in  in  compe- 
tition for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
harbour.  In  his  report  the  referee  stated  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  C.E.,  was  the  best  of  the  five 
received,  and  with  a  few  slight  modifications 
(which  Mr.  Stevenson  indicated)  it  was  the 
best  in  his  judgment  that  could  be  adopted. 
Before  coming  to  a  decision  the  two  corporate 
bodies  interested  resolved  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  railway  company  and  the  neighbouring 
owner  as  to  the  rates  of  carriage  and  waiving  of 
rights  of  foreshore. 

Nottingham. — As  we  stated  last  week,  thir- 
teen sets  of  designs  have  been  received  in  com- 
petition for  the  Hunger  Hill  Board  Schools  on 
a  class-room  system.  The  board  adopted  the 
award  of  the  committee  of  selection  as  follows  : 
— No.  1,  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jolley,  Notting- 
ham ;  2,  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall,  Nottingham;  3, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  Nottingham.  Eleven  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in  for  Bulwell  Quarry-road 
Schools,  with  the  following  result : — No.  1,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Keating,  Nottingham;  2,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Goodall,  Nottingham. 

Shropshire  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital.— The  building  committee  of  the  above 
hospital  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Obee  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  for  cirrying 
into  effect.  TTie  committee  met  some  time  ago 
and  selected  the  plans  of  five  architects  from 
the  23  designs  sent  in,  whom  they  requested 
to  slightly  alter  their  plans  (with  reference  to 
specified  points  of  objection)  for  final  selec- 
tion. The  meeting  of  the  committee  for  this 
purpose  took  placa  last  Thursday  week,  when 
three  of  the  designs  being  at  once  excluded, 
close  voting  took  place  between  the  designs  by 
Mr.  EUison,  of  Liverpool  ("Liverpool")  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders,  of  Nottingham  ("  Chacun 
i.  son  Goiit "),  Mr.  Ellison's  design  being  ulti- 
mately chosen  by  the  majority  of  one  vote. 
"Liverpool"  is  modern  Gothic  in  style,  and 
"  Chaucun  h  son  Qoit"  a  very  classicised  speci- 
men of  the  Queen  Anne  style.  Both  the  plans 
are  very  good.  The  four  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates have  been  offered  20  guineas  each  for 
their  plans. 

AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers,  &c., 
of  the  Architectural  Association  during 


SECOND   PREMIATED   DESIGN   FOE  THE    DtTBLIN 
city   MARKETS. 

We  reviewed  this  competition  in  the  Bttildino 
News  of  June  7  and  14,  1878,  and  spoke 
favourably  on  p.  594  of  our  last  volume  of  the 
design  which  we  now  illustrate,  and  which, 
submitted  by  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne,  secured 
the  second  award.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
design  was  about  JESO.OOO,  and  the  plan  and 
design  are  good,  and  sensibly  worked  out. 

CATHOLIC   CHTTECH,  TEMPLEMOBE. 

This  church,  which  we  illustrated  in  the 
Building  News  of  Oct.  4,  but  in  error  inserted 
with  it  a  description  of  another  church  of  a 
somewhat  similar  name  and  built  by  the  same 
architect,  is  being  erected  on  an  elevated  site 
given  by  Sir  John  Carden,  Bart.  The  tower 
faces  the  road  from  the  military  barracks,  which 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  The 
internal  dimensions  of  the  building  are  : — nave, 
2Rft.  X  100ft.;  north  and  south  aisles,  13ft.  x 
70ft. ;  north  and  south  transepts,  26ft.  x  26ft. ; 
chancel,  30ft.  x  26ft.;  side  chapels,  12ft.  x 
13ft.  The  materials  used  are  the  light  and 
dark  limestone  of  the  locality.  The  chancel  is 
lighted  by  coupled  lancets  resting  on  detached 
shafts  and  by  seven  rose  windows  ranging  with 
the  clerestory  windows,  which  are  also  circular. 
The  nave  columns  have  polished  marble  shafts 
— those  at  the  angle  of  transepts  carry  engaged 
stone  shafts  from  their  caps,  which  rise  to  the 
springing  of  the  arched  ribs  of  roof  and  mark 
the  crossing.  The  works  are  being  executed  by 
Mr.  N„wstead,  of  Fermoy,  whose  contract  for 
the  shell  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  upper  part 
of  tower  and  spire,  is  i£8,100,  and  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin. 


the  ensuing  session  : — 

October  25.— Opening  Conversazione. 

November  8.— Address  from  the  President  (H  I* 
Florence,  Esq.),  and  Reports  from  the  various 
elapses,  &c. 

November  23. — Windows,  Aaton  Webb,  Esq. 

Decem'oer6. — Organs  and  their  treatment,  Somers 
Clark,  junior.  Esq. 

December  20. — Discussion :  Architect  or  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  to  be  opened  by  A.  Payne,  Esq. 

January  17. — Not  yet  settled. 

January  31. — Hotels  and  Restaurants,  F.  J. 
Francis,  Esq. 

February  4.— The  International  Conprress  of  Archi- 
tects at  Paris,  R.  P.  Spiers,  E«q. 

February  28.-  Trimmings,  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq. 

Marck  U— The  Schools  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent,  W. 
H.  James  Weale,  Esq 

March  28.— Party  Walls,  The  Law  and  the  Prac- 
tice, Thos.  Blashill,  Esq. 

April  18.— Members'  Soirt'e. 

April  25.— Ancient  Paris,  G.  H.  Birch,  Esq. 

May  9.- Notes  on  Measnrine  Old  Buildings, 
chiefly  intended  for  students.  J.  Neale,  Eaq. 

May  23.— Late  Wrought  Ironwork,  W.  Penstone, 
Esq. 

June  6.— A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  H.  W.  Pratt, 
Esq.  ^^^. 

Proposed  additions  to  the  parish  church,  Donagha- 
dee,  CO.  Down,  are  about  to  be  carried  oat  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Hevey,  architect,  the  expen- 
diture being  ^£1,200. 

The  Corporation  of  Belfast  pronce  erecting  new 
covered  markets  at  the  cost  of  iSS.OOO,  which  sum 
they  intend  to  take  from  the  accumulated  profits  of 
the  gasworks,  also  under  their  control. 

A  limited  liability  company  is  being  set  on  foot 
for  providing  Southend-on-Sea  with  an  aquarium, 
concert-hall,  theatre,  and  aisembly-rooms,  reading, 
and  smoking-rooms,  &o.  The  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Paice,  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden. 


The  B'iildinc.  Rew.^.  Qct  I7>.  1^73. 


Pi  i\ ate  C  hapel  Tyntc^helcl  '•''Bribtol  •  Arthur  w  blomfield  m.a.  ARCHirECT 
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PARIS. 
rpWE  last  month  of  tho  Exhibition  ia  half 
-L  ovpr,  and  still  tho  weather  continues 
beautifully  fine,  and  this  huge  collection  of 
industrial  and  art  treasures  is  thronged  by 
visitors,  who,  however  superficial  their  exam- 
ination may  be,  undoubtedly  go    homo    acrain 


men   employed,  and  few  other  foreigners,  ex- 
cepting {Belgians,  who  are  very  numerous. 

In  visiting  tho  workshops  of  those  engaged 
in  the  making  of  high-class  art  furniture,  and 
the  studios  of  sculptors  and  carvers,  one  finds 
trade  much  depressed,  and  little  or  nothing 
doing.     At  one  large  place  I  went  to  (Heurde. 


benefited  and  instructed  by  their  visit.  To  a  I  ley's),  where  less  than  100  hands  are  seldom 
foreigner  not  only  does  tho  Exhibition  itself  (  employed,  I  found  hardly  50  at  work ;  and  at 
teach  a  thousand  useful  lessons,  but  an  inspec-  ivnother  (aueret's),  who  consider  200  to  be  their 
tion  of  the  workshops  and  studios  of  the  great  j  usual  staff,  there  are  only  C2  men  now  working. 
Parisian   firms,  as    well    as    those    owned    by  !  ^^^  ^^^^^  '>™  "P"°  ^1""'^'  *'•"«■     The  wages  of 


humbler  workers,  is  interesting  in  tho  highest 
degree.  During  tho  past  week  I  have  been 
engaged — thanks  to  letters  of  introduction 
given  me  by  Mr.  P.  Cunliffe  Owen— in  going 
the  round  of  many  of  these  places,  and  a 
note  or  two  thereon,  perhaps,  may  be  jotted 
down  with  advantage. 

First  of  all,  a  word  or  so  upon  the  progress 
made  at  the  great  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
now  being  built  by  the  Jesuits  upon  the  summit 
of  Mnntmartre.  The  position  is  a  most  com. 
manding  one,  and  the  view  obtained  therefrom 
of  Paris  .and  the  siyrounding  country  is  superb. 
At  present  the  work  does  not  make  much  show. 
Although  the  building  was  started  three  years 
ago,  the  crypt  is  only  partially  up.  The  style 
of  building  is  Romanesque,  and  it  is  being  built 
from  the  designs  of  M.  AmMie,  architect,  of 
Paris.  The  contractors  are  the  well-known 
firm  of  Kiffaud  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  who  built  the 
Russian  Church  in  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  and 
are  now  rebuilding  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They 
have  also  got  the  contract  for  the  new 
Tuileries,  but  have  not  yet  started  the  job. 
They  employ  upwards  of  5,000  hands,  and  have 
a  very  extensive  business.  The  altitude  of  the 
basement  of  this  grand  church  is  exactly 
SOTft.  above  the  level  of  Paris.  The  towers 
will  be  crowned  by  domes,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  bell-tower  the  height  will  be  207ft.,  the 
length  of  the  church,  3i37ft.,  its  width,  200ft., 
and  its  height  to  the  ridge,  100ft.  It  is  com- 
puted  that  it  will  take  from  10  to  15  years  to 
build  the  place,  and  when  complete  it  will 
certainly  be  the  best  situated,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  very  finest  churches  in  Paris.  The  architect 
supplies  upwards  of  2,000  detail  drawings,  and 
the  size  of  every  stone  is  given  therein.  For 
the  pit5  alone— i.e.,  for  the  foundations  under 
the  floor-line  of  the  crypt,  150  detail  drawings, 
2ft.  lin.  by  1ft.  9in.,  have  been  supplied.  These 
found.ations  go  11]  ft.  beneath  the  crypt  in 
question.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  con- 
ducted over  the  works  by  the  foreman,  and 
found  from  him  that  the  masons  earned  5s.  5d. 
per  diem  for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  and  labourers 
33.  4d.  for  a  like  time.  On  Saturdays  they 
work  the  same  time  as  other  days,  but  although 
Sunday  work  is  general  in  Paris,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  work  at  this  church  upon  that  day, 
the  Jesuits  imposing  a  fine  of  500  francs  upon 
the  contractors  for  every  infringement  of  this 
rule.  The  workmen  who  are  single  men  pay 
12  francs  a  month  for  a  room,  and  generally 
sleep  two  in  a  bed,  sharing  the  apartment  to- 
gether, so  that  the  cost  to  each  is  brought  down 
to  6  francs  a  month.  That  gives  Is.  3d.  a  week 
—B.  little  over  2d.  a  night— as  the  cast  of 
lodgings,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mason 
earns  more  by  half  a  franc  in  one  day  than 
enough  to  lodge  him  comfortably  for  a  month. 
This  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmartre. 
Mo3t  of  the  stonework  in  Prance,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  merely  bedded  before  fixing,  then 
placed  in  place,  and  afterwards  moulded  whereit 
stands.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  how- 
ever, is  not  being  built  so,  but  all  the  stones 
are  masoned  at  the  qu-arries  at  Chateau  Lan- 
don,  near  Fontainebleau.  A  hard  stone,  quite 
unlike  the  general  run  of  Parisian  stone,  is 
used,  and  is  "  tooled  "  over  the  face,  and  left 
finished  so.  These  quarries  do  not  belong  to 
Messrs.  Riffaud,  the  contractors,  but  they  have 
a  concession  with  the  owners,  and  quarry  and 
work  all  the  stones  themselves.  The  scaffolding 
is  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  three  travellers,  with 
monkey-chain  tackle,  lift  and  carry  all  stones. 
There  are  not  many  men  upon  the  works  at 
present  (less  than  50),  and  the  crypt,  which  will 
consist  of  22  courses,  aver.aging  ISin.  high,  is 
scarcely  half-way  up.  Its  root  will  be  stone 
groined,  as  also  will  that  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church.  I  find  that  stonemasoning  in  Paris 
is  pretty  good  just  now.  and  no  stonemason 
scarcely  ia  out  of  work.    There  are  no  English- 


the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  is  from  fid.  to 
7d.  an  hour,  and  carvers  from  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  for 
a  like  period.  They  work  from  6.30  to  0.30  in 
summer,  and  7  till  7  in  winter,  with  an  hour  out 
for  breakfast.  Tho  wages  have  not  risen  since 
18f)7.  Work  being  so  scarce  masters  are  quite 
independent  of  their  men,  for  they  know  there 
are  hundreds  in  the  city  who  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  in  the 
shops.  Apprentices  come  on  at  13J  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  are  apprenticed  for  3^  years.  They 
receive  no  wages.  Nearly  all  the  carving  tools 
used  are  English,  but  these  are  not  our  best. 
Addis  has  a  reputation  here  as  in  England  for 
unrivalled  tools  ;  but  his  tools  are  difficult  to 
procure,  and  the  tools  of  Sorby,  of  Sheffield,  and 
Herring,  of  London,  are  mostly  in  use.  The 
tools  as  a  rule  of  French  workmen  are  inferior 
to  our  own,  but  much  of  the  work  turned  out 
therewith  is  very  beautiful. 

Nearly  all  the  oak  used  in  Paris  is  of  French 
growth,  and  much  of  it  is  nicely  flowered  and 
excellent  working  stuff.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
dry  it  by  artificial  means,  considering  that  by 
so  doing  they  destroy  the  nature  of  the  wood. 
The  cost  of  oak  is  from  300  to  330  francs 
a  cubic  metre  (1  yard  iin.),  delivered  at  tho 
station,  Paris.  Good  firms,  such  as  Fourdinois 
and  those  just  mentioned,  keep  the  stuff  15 
years  before  using.  They  buy  a  little  white  oak 
from  Holland,  but  very  rarely.  There  is  an 
immense  deal  of  walnut  used  that  comes  from 
the  Balkans. 

An  inspection  of  M.  Henri  Fourdinois'  work- 
shop is  very  interesting  ;  but  there,  like  other 
good  shops,  trade  is  depressed,  and  that  gentle- 
man— he  is  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour 
— told  me  that,  whilst  he  averaged  about  65 
men  generally,  he  now  hardly  knows  where  to 
find  employment  for  his  reduced  staff  of  25 
hands.  Habbt  Hbms. 

Paris,  October  14th,  1878. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

BiEKENHEAD. — The  annual  meeting  and 
prize  distribution  in  connection  with  this  school 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening. — Mr.  John 
Bentley,  the  head-master,  read  his  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  general  depression  in  trade,  the  numbers 
attending  the  evening  classes  during  the  year 
had  been  well  maintained.  The  aggregate 
number  of  students  attending  the  various 
classes  had  been  265,  showing  a  falling  off  of 
one  from  the  previous  year.  In  the  evening 
classes  there  had  been  187,  and  in  the  morning 
classes  78  students.  At  the  Government  ex. 
aminations,  171  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  For  the  local  prizes 
there  had  been  a  fair  competition. 

Leicester  Schooi,  of  Art. — The  eighth 
.annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above 
institution  was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
annual  report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on 
the  success  of  the  school  in  all  its  branches, 
but  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  school  was 
(owing  to  the  extraordinary  outlay  in  providing 
the  necessary  fittings),  not  so  satisfactory  as 
the  committee  could  have  desired,  the  sum  of 
d£340  178.  Gd.  being  due  to  the  treasurer  at 
the  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  Last  year 
the  Government  grant  amounted  to  i;i64  9s. ; 
this  year  the  amount  claimed  is  .£211  5s.  Last 
year  the  awards  in  the  national  competition 
were  one  silver  medal,  one  bronze  medal,  and 
two  book  prizes.  This  year  the  national  awards 
are  one  silver  medal,  three  bronze  medals,  and 
one  book  prize.  In  the  third  grade  last  year 
there  were  nine  prizes  given ;  this  year  the 
number  has  reached  thirty-six,  besides  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  advanced  students. 

Metropolitan  Drawino  Classes. — Last 
week  the  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a  meetin"- 
of  the  students  and  ifriends  of  the  Metropolitan 


Drawing  Classes  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  held  in  the  Guildhall.— 
Mr.  linckmaster,  in  a  lengthy  address  upon 
the  science  and  art  education  of  the  country, 
said  that  during  tho  last  thirteen  years  5,000 
students  had  benefitted  by  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Busbridge. — Mr.  Busbridge  next  road  his 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  there  were 
sixteen  of  these  classes  of  geometrical  drawings 
and  tho  cognate  branches  in  tlie  metropolis  for 
artisans  of  every  class.  Tho  attendance  at 
theui  had  been  large,  and  tho  work  of  the 
pupils  had  been  carried  on  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  He  might  mention  that  tho  classes 
had  obtained  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the 
Queen's  prizes  awarded  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  wa,s  most  pleasing  to  find  that  many  of  the 
City  companies  were  moving  in  tho  matter  of 
technical  education,  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  Corporation  in  this  matter,  he  hoped, 
would  make  the  science  more  valuable  to  the 
working  classes  of  this  great  city.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  classes,  4,958  students  had 
attended  them,  and  they  had  obtained  1,4S2  of 
the  Queen's  prizes  awarded,  in  addition  to  3,751 
certificates.  Last  year  tho  number  of  Queen's 
prizes  obtained  was  19G,  and  about  600  certi- 
ficates. 


AROH-ffiOIiOOICAL. 

The  TnaroLi  of  the  Tamwokth  District. 
— On  Monday  week  Mr.  A.  A.  Clarson,  of  Tarn- 
worth,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  above 
subject  before  the  members  of  the  local 
Natural  History  Society.  Mr.  Clarson  said  : — 
"  We  have  close  to  Tamworth  Brown's  tumulus, 
Eltord  Low,  Croxall,  Seckington,  Hartshill  (2), 
Bury  Hill  (near  Bramcote),  Maxstoke  (three  in 
a  group).  Windmill  HUl,  Nether  Whitacre, 
Cloudesley  Bush,  Hint's  tumulus,  Offlow,  Bury 
Hill,  Lichfield,  and  Barrow  Cop  Hill.  There  is 
some  little  doubt  as  to  Seckington  being  sepul- 
chral. It  is  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  it 
is  an  ancient  British  camp,  but  doulit  on  this 
point  will  shortly  be  set  at  rest,  for  it  is  about 
to  be  opened,  I  understand,  by  the  British 
Arohmological  Association.  The  tumulus  at 
Elford  (Elford  Low)  was  opened  by  Dr.  Plot  in 
1G80.  He  found  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  and 
supposes  it  to  be  Roman — a  conclusion,  I  think, 
open  to  question.  Further  exploration,  with 
our  improved  knowledge,  might  throw  more 
light  upon  it.  One  of  the  Hartshill  tumuli  was 
opened  in  1773.  This  was  75ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  18ft.  across  the  top,  and  about  12ft. 
high.  A  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
ground  was  formed  a  pavement  of  brick  about 
6ft.  square.  Axe  hammer-heads  have  been 
frequently  found  at  HartshUl,  made  of  the 
green  stone  of  the  district.  The  specimen 
which  I  exhibit  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ludford,  of  Ansley  Hall,  and  was  found 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  pavement 
of  brick  seems  to  mark  the  Roman  period,  the 
use  of  brick  being  unknown  in  our  country  till 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  may  be  a  Roman-British  or  part-Roman 
grave.  I  must  now  conclude  my  paper  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  remains  found  at  Croxall. 
My  inquiries  are  yet  incomplete,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  iron  swords  have  been  found  in  the 
tumulus  there.  If  so  it  would  seem  to  fix  the 
date  as  Saxon.  Near  this  tumulus,  however,  a 
discovery  was  m.ade  a  short  time  since  of  a 
British  burying  place.  Numbers  of  urns  con- 
taining burnt  bones  were  found,  and  in  one  of 
them  was  also  a  bronze  awl  or  pricker.  Three 
of  these  urns  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Lich- 
field, and  I  exhibit  a  rough  sketch  of  them.  The 
larger  one  is  about  lOin.  in  height,  the  others 
about  5in.  But  for  the  fact  that  it  contained 
bones  I  would  have  said  that  one  of  them  was 
a  food  vessel.  The  first  is  exactly  like  a  type 
found  by  GreenweU  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
second  one  is  ornamented  by  lines  composed  of 
small  dots  or  rather  diagonal  dashes,  and 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  basket  pattern.  You  will 
see  the  resemblance  to  those  previously  shown, 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  marvellous  persistence 
in  pattern  and  form  of  these  sepulchral  vessels." 


A  meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church, 
Swansea,  was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  at  which  it 
wa.i  resolved  to  enlarge  the  church  by  an  extension 
to  the  south,  and  to  erect  a  stained  glass  windoiv  in 
memory  of  the  founder. 
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ABCHITECTtrHAIi  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  op  Architects. — The 
eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  insti- 
tute  wag  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  office  o£  Mr. 
Wm.  Maclean,  the  secretary,  19G,  St.  Vincent- 
street.     The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.   John 
Burnet,  I.A.,  the  president.     Mr.  Maclean  read 
the  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  members  on  the  register  are  49.     A  report 
on  the  proposed  general  code  of  building  regu- 
lations was  drawn   up    and  forwarded   to  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  their 
request.     The  council  had  under  consideration 
the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Dixon  in- 
vited competing  designs  for  a  town  hall,  &c.,  at 
Oovanhill.     They    felt    compelled    to  express 
their  unqualified  disapproval  of  these  conditions 
as  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
and  to  recommend  the  members  of  the  institute 
to  abstain  from   competing.     In  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  of  the  institute  to  give  annually 
a  gold  medal  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
■draughtsmanship      among     the    pupils     and 
assistants  of  members,  the  drawings  sent  in  to 
compete  for  this  year's  medal   were  publicly 
exhibited;    and    the   council,  after    a    careful 
examination,  awarded  the  med.al  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kussell,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  D.  M'Naughtan,  for 
a  drawing  of  Paisley  Abbey.     The   president 
also  gave  a  prize,  consisting  of  five  vnlumes  on 
architecture,  which   was   gained  by  Mr.  .Tames 
Bobertson,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.   L.  Cowan. 
Next  year  the  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  design  for  a  library  and  reading-room 
suited  for  a  small  town.     The  president's  prize 
wiU  be  given  for  the  best  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  the  portico  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Glasgow.     The  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  to 
the  position  and  privileges  of  non-metropolitan 
members,  were  considered  by  the  council  and 
approved  of.     The  following  gentlemen   were 
then  elected  to  be  members  of  the  council  for 
the  ensuing  year — viz.,  William  Forrest  Salmon, 
Alexander  Petrie,  J.  L.  Cowan,  Jas.  Thomson, 
John  Baird,  John  McLeod,  Matthew  Forsyth, 
Campbell  Douglas,  John  Honeyman  (E.I.B.A.), 
and  R.  A.  Bryden.     A  meeting  of  the  newly- 
elected  council  of  management  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  general   meeting    of    the 
institute,  when  the  following  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  : — Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  president ;  Mr.  James  Thomson,  vice- 
president ;  Mr.  James   Sellars,  jun.,  treasurer  ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Maclean,  writer,  secretary  ;  Mr.  John 
Burnet,  I. A.,  auditor. 


Builtiing  ]InttUtgence. 


CoLETORD. — On  Wednesday  week  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  a  new  church  at  Coleford  was 
laid.  The  new  church  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  open  roof,  and  no  tower  or  external 
ornament.  The  entire  length  of  the  building 
in  the  clear  is  100ft.  by  40ft.,  with  the  chancel 
22ft.  by  26ft.,  the  latter  lighted  by  means  of 
two-light  east  windows.  Messrs.  Waller  and 
Son,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Coleman  Brothers,  of  Chaxhill,  the 
builders.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  X  4,402. 

Glasgow. — A  commencement  has  been  made 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  University  Hall,  the 
gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  When  finished 
it  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  college 
buildings,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  in  the 
original  design.  The  hall  will  be  120ft.  long, 
and  nearly  70ft.  wide,  and  the  height  will  be 
aboiit  75tt.  It  will  be  lighted  l3y  two  ranges  of 
windows  on  each  side,  and  between  the  lights 
a  gallery  will  project.  The  roof  will  be  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns,  which  will  divide  the 
hall  into  a  wide  central  span,  with  side  divi- 
sions ;  above  the  columns  are  arches  of  wood- 
work, divided  by  niches  containing  figures,  and 
over  these  there  will  be  an  ornamental  cornice, 
from  which  the  vault  of  the  richly.panelled 
roof  springs.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  will  be 
the  approach  from  the  grand  staircase,  and  at 
the  other  a  large  apartment  opening  into  it 
through  three  arches.  The  hall  will  be  elevated 
above  the  ground  level  by  an  open  cloister, 
arcaded  and  vaulted  throughout.  At  the  angles 
will  be  flanking  turrets,  rising  tlie  full  height 
of  the  walls  of  the  hall,  and  finished  by  pyra- 
midal roofs,  and  between  the  windows  are  large 
buttresses.  The  cost  of  the  hall,  as  given  by 
tlie  Marquis  of  Bute,   will  be  about   .£45,000, 


heating  apparatus.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  chapel  is  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var. 
nished.  The  roof  principals  are  of  hammer- 
beam  construction,  and  tile  walls  and  roofs  are 
plastered.  The  ventilation  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Externally  the  building  is  faced  with 
white  headers,  relieved  with  strings  of  stock 
brick  and  stone  dressings.  The  entrances  to 
the  chapel  are  numerous.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  .£3.S00.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Harrison, 
builder,  Greenheys,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  F.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  Fri- 
day's meeting  of  this  board  a  deputation  was 
received  from  the  vestry  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster, in  svipport  of  a  memorial  asking  the 
board's  aid  in  the  proposed  Incorporation  of 
Wardour-street  with  part  of  Princes-street. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee. That  committee  reported  that  having 
regard  to  tlie  large  amount  of  work  now  in  hand 
in  connection  with  eleven  schemes  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  for  which  special  Acta 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  not  desirable  to  take 
action  except  with  reference  to  two  areas  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  All 
Saints,  Poplar.  In  reference  to  this  matter  a 
deputation  attended  from  the  vestry  of  Green- 
wich, to  request  the  board  to  include  for  imme- 
diate attention  a  scheme  for  Hughes's-fields, 
Deptford,  which  was  stated  to  be  in  a  highly 
insanitary  state.— Mr.  Richardson  supported 
the  memorial  in  a  speech  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  houses  in  Hughes's-fields  were 
amongst  the  worst  in  the  metropolis — that 
many  of  them  were  old,  only  of  wood,  and  un- 
sound. No  member  of  the  board  would  allow  a 
pony  or  a  cow  belonging  to  him  to  be  kept  in 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  houses  in  this  district 
used.  As  the  zymotic  death-rate  was  very 
high  in  this   district,  he  urged  the  board  to 


while  that  of  the  sub-story,  which  is  being  built 

by  the  University,  about  ^218,000.     The  works  I  rescind  their  decision  to   talre  up  at  present 


Two  Tipw  villaffe  Board  ScVtoois  have  just  been 
completed  near  Ruphy — oncat  Ncwl)old-npon-Avon, 
and  tbe  other  at  Lonj  Lawford.  They  each  possess 
the  same  accoinmudation— viz..  for  130  children. 
There  is  a  mixed  school,  42ft.  Gin.  by  IStt.,  with 
open  roof,  aud  an  infants'  school  or  clasa-room. 
19ft.  by  1.5ft.,  with  sepurate  entrances  for  hoys  and 
girls.  There  is  a  schoolmaster's  honse  to  each 
school,  containins:  parlour,  kitchen,  offices,  and 
three  bedrooms  The  whole  hfts  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Heap,  builder,  of  Dunchnrch,  for  about  ^61,700 
for  each  school,  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts,  of  Liverpool, 
was  the  architect. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Rettendon,  nenr  Battles 
Bridge,  South  Essex,  were  opened  on  Monday  week. 
They  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Brier6eld,  near 
Burnley,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  10th.  It  is 
bnilt  of  Marsden-cross  quarries,  and  is  70ft.  by 
40ft.,  seating  C>00  persons.  Beneath  are  school  and 
class-rooms.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Burnley,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Anson,  of  Burnley, 
are  the  stonemasons.     The  cost  has  been  ^2,500. 

Mr.  Sntton  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
School  Board  for  Stapleton,  near  Nottingham. 

At  Stebbing,  near  Braintree,  Essex,  new  Bciarl 
Schools,  erected  just  outside  the  village,  were 
opened  a  fortnight  since.  The  are  built  in  a 
Domestic  16th  century  style  of  red  brick,  with 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  comprise  mixed  school-room, 
class-room,  infants'  room,  and  master's  house.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  con- 
tractor, of  Braintree,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  of  London,  which  were  chosen  in  com- 
petition. The  total  cost  has  been  .£2,370,  incl«d- 
clading  ^£100  for  site— between  £1  and  j^Sper  head. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Dogwell's,  Pembroke- 
shire,  was  reopened  on  Friday,  after  restoration  of 
the  nave,    at    the   Fole    cost     of    the    Sealy-Ham 


have  been  commenced  by  Mr.  John  Thompson 
of  Peterborough,  who  was  the  contractor  for 
th3  whole  of  the  college  buildings.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  George  Gilbert 
and  John  Oldrid  Scott,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  to  succeed  their 
late  father.  Mr.  Morgan  is  clerk  of  works.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  of  erection  will 
occupy  some  four  or  five  years. 

GRANSHAW.^On  Monday  week  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church  was  laid 
at  Granshaw,  Ireland.  The  style  is  fiothic  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  church  is  built 
externally  of  Scrabo  stone,  banded  with  red 
stone  from  the  Dundonald  quarries.  All  the 
di-essings  are  of  Dundonald  red  stone,  chisel- 
dressed  and  moulded,  and  the  principal  features 
carved.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the  south-east 
angle.  The  church  will  be  slated  with  American 
green  slates,  and  will  accommodite  400  persons. 
Mr.  Henry  Chappell,  C.E.,  Newtownwards,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  Keith,  Bel- 
fast, the  builder. 

LouoHBOROUOH. — On  Tuesday  week  the  new 
parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Loughborough, 
was  consecrated.     The  new  church  is  cruciform 


only  the  two  areas  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 
and  All  Saints,  Poplar,  and  to  add  tliis  to  the 
number.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was 
said  to  be  cruel  to  displace  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  until  dwellings  were  provided,  that 
the  matter  could  not  now  be  undertaken  by  the 
board's  officials,  and  further  that  although  the 
condition  of  the  district  was  deplorable,  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  represented.  The 
amendment  to  include  Hughes's-fields  with  the 
ether  schemes  was  rejected  on  these  grounds, 
by  a  majority  of  23  to  10,  and  the  superin- 
tending architect  and  engineer  were  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  two  schemes.  .£1,019, 
being  about  half  the  estimated  cost,  was  voted 
towards  a  contemplated  improvement  in 
Devon's-road  and  Orwell-road,  Poplar.  As  to 
the  York-buildings  water-gate,  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  the  works  committee  reported 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  take  any  action  as 
to  raising  or  opening  this  gateway,  and  their 
recommendation  was  adopted.  It  was  agreed 
to  lend  further  sums  of  .£4,000  to  the  Lambeth 
guardians  for  completing  the  new  infirmary, 
and  of  £11,500  to  the  Holborn  guardians  tor  the 
erection  of  a  laundry  at  the  Highgate  infirmary. 
The  Building  Act  Committee  submitted  bye- 


?..^.'-P-.-i  ^l^l^^.^^£t^^:^^  \  laws  =  underth^lGth  section  of  the  Metro. 

polls  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1S78,  with  respect  to  the  foundations 
and  sites  of  buildings,  and  other  matters ;  the 
draft  bye-laws  were  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  authority  to  send  them  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  those  bodies  with  respect  to  them  before 
they  are  confirmed, 

MiLLAND  CHtiRCH.— By  streunous  exertions 
in  the  district  the  present  edifice,  which  has 
been  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  reports  as 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  inefficient  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  Saturday  last  in  presence  of  the 
Bishop    of   Chichester    and   a  large   body    of 


Accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
adults.  The  walls  are  of  Mountsorrel  granite, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a  boarded 
floor  under  the  seats,  while  Staffordshire  tiles 
have  been  placed  in  the  aisles.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton  tiles.  The  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  d£4,700.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
H.  C.  Clipsham,  of  Norwell,  near  Newark,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London. 

Manchester. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Heslington-street  and 
Raby-street,  Moss-lane  East,  Moss-side,  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.  The  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  for  the  present 
will  be  used  as  a  chapel,  will  seat  300  persons, 
additional  accommodation  for  about  150  people 
being  provided  in  the  gallery.  Adjacent  to 
the  gallery  is  a  room  intended  for  ladies'  sew 


m-  meetings.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  .are  I  clergy.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs. 
seven  class-rooms,  four  being  at  the  front,  and  I  Dumford,  the  Wife  of  the  vicar  and  great 
three  .at  the  back,  with  yards  and  conveniences,  interest  was  evinced  m  the  proceedings,  many 
Over  the  three  class-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  !  hundreds  being  present.  Tlie  land  for  the 
chapel  is  a  room  measuring  56ft.  by  22tt.  On  !  church  has  been  presented  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
family.  The  chancel  wa,  rebuilt  in  IS^I'ly'^tTe  I  the^basement  is  a  kitchen,  fitted  with  a  hoist  I  shaw  -d  although  the  <5-  -^  -  compara- 
Eeclesiastical  Commissioners.  to  each  of  the  upper  floors,  together  with  the    tively  a    poor  one,    the   building  luna   now 
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amounti;  to  wES.'lOO,  leavini;  about  ill.OOO  yet  to 
be  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  tbi>  intended 
building,  wliioh  is  to  be  erected  in  Bargate 
stone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Street,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Pink,  of 
Godalming. 

NoETHAMPTON. — The  new  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence,  Northampton,  was  consecrated  on  Thurs. 
day,  Oct.  10.  Acccmmodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  800  persons.  Karly  Eniflish  in  style, 
the  details  are  simple.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
brick,  both  inside  and  out.  with  B:ith  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  tiled  with  a  fancy 
ridge,  and  at  the  north-east  corner  a  turret  rises 
to  a  height  of  S4ft.  The  entire  length  of  the 
building  outside  i^  lt3l't.,  and  the  width 
41ft.  iin.  The  height  is  .tOft.  to  the  wnll-plate. 
52ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  vault,  and  64ft.  to  the 
ridge.  There  is  a  barrel-roof  of  yellow  deal, 
panelled,  and  continuous  frani  end  to  end.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  S3f  t.,  and  of  the  choir  and 
chancel,  36ft.,  the  latter  being  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  means  of  ornamental  wrought-iron 
screens.  The  north  aisle  is  to  be  utilised  as  a 
chapel,  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  70 
or  80  persons.  The  choir  is  floored  with 
Godwin's  encaustic  and  coloured  tiles.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  work  is  £7,800.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Burder  and  Baker,  14.  York-build- 
ings, .^delphi,  London ;  the  contractor,  Mr. 
John  Watkin,  St.  fJeorge's-street ;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  David  Young.  The 
choir  screens  were  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop, 
and  Barnard,  of  Norwich. 

SouTHTVARK. — On  Thursday  week  memorial 
stones  were  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  cliapel  and 
schools  about  t^  be  erected  in  Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road,  S.fi.,  in  perpetuation  of  the 
one  in  Waterloo-road,  acquired  by  refreshment 
contractors  to  the  South  Western  Railway.  The 
site  is  so  circumscrihed  as  to  involve  the  Sun- 
day school  being  arranged  over  a  portion  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  light  being 
obtained  from  skyliglits.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  building  will  be  tOft.  6iu.,  and  the  length 
47ft.  Oin.  The  chapel  will  he  seated  for  450  ; 
the  pews  will  be  stepped,  and  with  the  passages 
will  radiate  from  the  pulpit.  Behind  the  pulpit 
will  be  the  organ,  and  facing  it  a  gallery.  The 
basement  will  be  utilised  as  vestries.  The  street 
front  of  the  chapel  will  be  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be 
about  .£4,000.  Mr.  James  Weir,  of  67,  Strand, 
W.C.,  is  the  architect ;  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Eider  and  Son,  of  Union-street,  Borough. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Tuam. — The  cere- 
mony of  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary's  (Epis- 
copalian) Cathedral  was  performed  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Eoss.  About  sixteen  years  ago  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  ancient  church,  adj' lining  which 
the  present  edifice  has  been  erected,  ably 
seconded  and  generously  supported,  commenced 
the  structure  which  now  stands  completed  in 
all  its  dignity  and  beauty.  Constructed  from 
plans  submitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the 
cathedral  is  built  in  the  national  style  of  Irish 
architecture— of  first  pointed  period.  It  con- 
tains the  ancient  triumphal  arch  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last 
king  but  one  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  as  being  the  one  architectural  specimen 
of  the  essentially  native  stvleof  ornamentation 
now  existing  in  Ireland.  The  chancel  screen  is 
modelled  after  the  blind  arcade  on  the  western 
end  of  Castle  Rising  Church,  Norfolk,  and  was 
presented  by  Lord  Sligo.  It  is  constructed  of 
Dorset  agate,  marble,  nnd  porphyi-y— light 
slabs  of  porphyry  resting  on  interlacing 
arches  of  marble,  that  are  again  supported  by 
groups  of  piUars  of  porphyry,  projecting  for 
kneeling  purposes.  The  bishop's  throne  is 
constructed  of  Caen  stone  and  Irish  marble, 
and  is  richly  carved.  The  stalls,  designed  and 
presented  by  the  lord  bishop,  are  unique. 
They  are  constructed  in  Caen  stone,  and  in 
front  of  each  stands  a  stone  desk,  resting  on  a 
pillar  of  Irish  marble,  the  pedestal  also  being 
of  Caen  stone.  There  is  a  separate  desk  before 
each  stall.  The  choir  is  confined  to  the  east  of 
the  chancel  arch.  The  seats  for  the  family  of 
the  bishop  are  also  in  Caen  stcne.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  constructed  in  Caen  stone  and 
Irish  marbles.  The  contract  for  the  heating  of 
the  cathedral  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Maguiie  and  Son/of  Dublin.    The  total  outlay 


has  been  about  £15,000,  and  the  work  has  been 
10  years  in  execution. 

Woodstock. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
was  re-opened  on  Monday  week,  after  having 
been  almost  rebuilt,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.  On  the 
north  side  the  aisle,  destroyed  it  is  believed 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  has  been  re- 
constructed, and  the  north  gallery,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  columns  of  the  blocked-up 
arcade,  has  been  removed.  The  south  aisle  has 
been  restored,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cleres- 
tory has  been  added  to  the  nave.  West  and 
south  doorways,  long  blocked  up,  have  been  re- 
opened, and  the  organ,  which  hid  from  view  the 
west  window,  has  been  removed.  The  gallery 
across  the  chancel,  formerly  used  by  the  cor- 
poration, has  been  swept  away,  and  the  chancel 
arch  stalled,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  through 
view.  A  new  north  chancel  aisle  and  vestry- 
room  have  been  built,  partly  on  the  site  of  a 
chantry  and  schoolroom.  The  screen  dividing 
the  nave  from  chancel  has  been  restored,  and  a 
stained  glass  window,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  Our  Lord  hearing  the  cross,  has 
been  inserted  on  the  south  side  of  chancel.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles. 
The  altar  rails  and  gas-fittings  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Hart  and  Co.,  and  Grundy's 
heating  apparatus  has  been  introduced.  The 
reredos  is  carved  in  Bath  stone,  and  is,  like  the 
altar  cloth,  from  Mr.  Blomfield's  design.  The 
high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  seats  facing 
east  (instead  of  north  and  south  as  formerly), 
and  now  the  seats  accommodate  630  persons. 
The  outlay  has  been  about  £6,400.  Mr.  A. 
Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wychwood,  was  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  the  foreman. 
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On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  rew 
Presbjterian  church  in  St.  Michael's-road,  Lnndpnrt, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Gftiusford  Bruce,  Recorder  of  Hrad- 
ford.  The  church,  which  is  being  buiH  by  the 
Messrs.  Light,  will  be  72ft.  long  by  47ft.  wi.ie,  with 
a  vestibule  27ft.  by  9ft.,  and  will  accommodate  up- 
wards of  500  persons. 

The  enlarged  chancel  of  Saint  Andrew's  Church, 
Montpelier.  Bristol,  was  consecrated  on  Friday 
U-t.  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
J.  aud  S.  E.  Gorvett  the  builders. 

A  new  school  and  tenctiers'  house  have  been 
built  and  presented  together  with  the  site  to  the 
pari"b  of  Mearns,  N.B.,  by  a  townsman.  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  architect,  and  Jlr.  Moorsman  the 
builder.    The  total  cost  to  tho  dono'  wa3  i;i,.'J75. 

At  Chesterfield  police-court  on  Monday,  IMark 
Joel,  of  Stonegraveis,  was  fined  under  the  local  bye- 
laws  203.  and  cost^  for  letting  a  house  and  shop, 
his  pronerty,  without  having  first  obtained  from  the 
borough  surveyor  a  certificate  that  it  was  in  a  fit 
and  habitable  state.  Defendant  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  403.  continuing  fine  for  every 
day  that  the  house  was  occupied,  being  uncertified. 

The  School  Board  for  Cbristchurch,  Monmouth- 
shire,  on  Friday  rescinded  a  contract  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  Mr.  Small  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  school  at  Liswerry  at  .£3,000,  and  instructed 
their  architect  (Mr.  Goodman)  to  prepare  fresh  and 
less  expensive  plans. 

New  board  schools  were  opened  at  Chep.stow  on 
Friday.    Mr.  Cathbert  Whalley  was  the  contractor . 

The  village  reading-room  at  Eversholt,  Bedford- 
shire, was  re-opened  last  week,  having  been  trans- 
formed into  a  model  village  institution.  Messrs. 
Cnbitt  were  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  C  E.,  Edinburgh,  who  was 
recently  instructed  by  tho  Marquis  of  Bote  t:>  report 
as  to  the  means  of  better  supplying  with  water  the 
hii;h  levels  of  the  town  of  Rothsay,  has  just  made 
his  report.  In  it  he  recommends  that  the  water 
from  Dhu  Loch  be  introduced  into  the  town  by 
eravitation,  at  a  cost  of  about  .£8,000.  The  report 
has  been  approved  by  the  water  supply  committee 
of  the  town  council. 

A  new  Free  Church  at  Cupar.  N.B.,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  during  the  past  two  years, 
is  to  ho  opened  on  the  21st  pros.  It  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  XIO.OOO,  and  although  the  ext>rior  is 
plain,  it  is  highly  decorated  in  colour  within. 

Tho  new  Aveling  memorial  church  at  the  Recd- 
ham  Asylum  for  fatherless  children,  Caterham 
Junction,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  has 
bfcn  liuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Sulman.  at 
a  cost  of  j£S,800,  and  is  Gothic  in  character,  capable 
of  seating  3.50  children  and  100  adults.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  on  a  somewhat  novel 
plan,  there  being  only  two  widespread  arches,  and 
a  sinalo  granite  column  on  either  side,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  ob.-truction  to  sight  and  hearing  to  a  minimum. 
The  wiadowa  are  of  stained  glass. 
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Mr-chanic,  You  will  find  therein  all  tho  information  to 
date  about  the  electric  light. ) 

"  EiTii,DiNG  News"  Drsignino  Club.— Fred  W. 
Leverisha.  (Particulars  appeired  in  the  Huir.PlNO 
News  of  Sept.  2nth,  The  first  subjects  have  boon  sent 
in.)— J.— M.— Throuffh  and  Dagger.— A.  C— Iota. — 
Ogmore.— A.  Wakerley. 


Contspoubcitcte 

OAK    AND    CHESNUT    TIMBER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sib, — I  hope  Mr.  Morris  will,  on  reflection, 
see  that  he  has  practically  given  up  the  whole 
question  in  dispute.  Granting  as  he  does  that 
the  tests  I  give  are  decisive  whenever  a  given 
piece  of  wood  can  be  cut  open,  and  remember, 
ing  that  not  a  single  inslance  of  the  occurrence 
of  chesnut  in  old  English  carpentry  has  ever 
been  proved  by  this  or  any  other  means,  is  it 
reasonable  that  the  mind  of  the  Primate  should 
be  exercised  about  the  nature  of  his  roof-tree, 
or  that  he  should  be  moved  to  cut  into  it,  on  the 
bare  chance  of  its  turning  out  to  be  something 
that  nobody  has  seen  before. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  merits  of  that 
"  individuality  "  which  leads  to  opposite  con- 
clusions from  the  same  data,  or  of  a  perpetual 
"  harvest  of  controversy  "  about  a  matter  which 
plain  men  who  will  stick  to  the  facts  can  reap 
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once  for  all.  Sarcly  a  continned  controversy 
must  be  fed  with  new  facts,  or  it  wiU  degenerate 
into  twaddle,  which,  however  harmless  it  may 
seem,  becomes  mischievous  when  it  tends  to 
deceive. — I  am,  &c.,  Thos.  Blasrill 

CHIPS. 

A  new  cocoa-room,  erected  by  the  vicar  of 
Eotherham,  is  about  to  be  opened  in  that  towa. 
The  bnilding,  which  has  cost  ^£1,000,  is  from  the 
desijjns  of  Messrs.  Tacon  and  Rawson,  of  Rotherhaic, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Masboronph,  is  the  builder.  The 
heating  apparatas  ia  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Gibbs,  of 
Liverpool. 

The  Swansea  Corporation  decided  last  week  to 
call  in  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C  E.,  to  consult  with  their 
engineer  as  to  the  oendition  and  mode  of  repairing 
the  Velindre  reservoir, 

A  new  Baptist  chat«l,  erected  at  a  cost  (including 
Bite)  of  upwards  of  .^,000,  has  been  recently  opened 
at  Dondee.  Messrs.  M'Oulloch  and  Fairley,  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  were  the  architects. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society 
of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  9.  Papers  were 
read  on  "  The  Excavations  at  Irchester  Camp,"  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  and  on  "Restorations,"  by 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  who  also  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  dolmens  of  the 
Netherlands. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  between  Mr.  F.  Watson, 
architect,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Mansfield 
improvement  commissioners,  with  reference  to  pro- 
fessional charges  for  travelling  expenses,  and  a  clerk 
of  works.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by 
the  commissioners  on  Friday — the  chairman,  who 
is  the  architect's  brother,  having  retired  from  the 
meeting  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  suhjoct. 
It  was  resolved  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  arbitration. 

New  Snnd.iy  Schools,  attached  to  Water-street 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel,  Carmarthen,  were 
opened  on  Sunday.  They  are  Gothic  in  style,  and 
seat  400  children. 

Plana  have  been  submitted  to  the  West  Ham 
Local  Board  for  a  new  covered  market  proposed  to 
be  erected  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  Brewer's- 
yard,  Angel-lane.  The  plan  stands  over  for  improve- 
ments in  the  intended  method  of  ventilation. 

New  business  premises  for  the  Newcastle  Cab 
Company  have  been  erected  at  Newcattle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Reed  the  contractor. 

The  rearing  supper  to  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  at 
Chesterfield  was  held  at  the  County  Hotel  on  Friday 
night.  About  00  persons  sat  down.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  the  firm  of  Chadwick 
and  Co.,  of  Masborough,  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Hawley,  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

A  "crematorium"  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  capital  by  the  Cremation 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  said  Mr.  W. 
Eassie,  C.E.,  has  been  instructed  to  erect  upon 
it  a  pjrre  of  the  kind  designed  by  Gorini,  and  now  in 
nse  at  Milan. 

A  new  general  prison  for  Scotland  is  about  to  be 
bnilt  in  Renfrewshire  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Brownlie, 
CE.,  London,  visited  Greenock  a  short  time  since, 
and  selected  a  plot  of  moorland  near  Auchmcad 
Farm,  as  the  site  on  which  it  is  to  be  built. 

The  opening  services  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
new  church  and  schools.  King-street,  Stretford, 
have  just  been  concluded.  The  work  has  been 
executed  s.-itiafactorily  by  Mr.  E.  Gell,  of  Stretford, 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Arthur  Morry,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Manchester. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  school  fittings, 
organ,  and  furniture,  is  .£5,000. 

Messrs.  Longmire  and  Burgo  have  received  the 
order  to  proceed  with  the  new  roof  for  the  nave  of 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral  of  the  old  high  pitch,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  subscribers 
two  months  ago,  confirming  the  previous  resolution 
of  the  faculty  committee.  The  contractors  allow 
the  question  of  the  covering  of  the  roof  to  stand  over 
for  a  few  months,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
funds.  The  present  subscriptions  will  be  about 
.£2,000  short  of  what  is  requisite  for  flat  tiles,  and 
about  ^63,000  short  for  Goniston  slates,  and  not 
enough  for  lead  by  at  least  d£4,600,  and  more  if  the 
present  low  price  of  lead  rises  again.  This  includes 
nothing  for  painting  the  ceiling,  which  has  to  be 
renewed  over  ten  bays  out  of  the  13,  but  includes  the 
restoration  of  so  much  of  the  parapet  and  cornice  as 
B  not  already  done  under  the  former  contract. 

Mr.  F.  M.-itcham,  of  Rugby  Chambers,  Bedford- 
row  (son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson),  has 
received  instructions  to  prepare  designs  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Glasgow,  for  Mr. 
Chas.  Bernard. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5516.] — Conservatories.— Will  any  kind  friend 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  the  best  detailed  informa- 
tion about  conservatory  work,  showing  the  best 
methods  of  laying  glass,  arranging  flues,  &e.,  <to.  ?— 
D. 

[5647.]— Drainage  of  Cemetery. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  the  best  way  to  drain 
a  cemetery  in  the  country!?  I  have  tried  a  square 
drain  stone  I8in.  sqaare,  with  flag  on  top,  to  allow 
water  to  get  away,  but  this  does  not  answer ;  the 
bottom  part  is  rather  low. — Mortuus. 

[5548.]— Best  Bangor  Slates.- An  architect 
specifies  "  best  Bangor  slates"  for  a  house.  Has 
the  builder  fairly  the  option  of  using  either  "  best 
Penrhyn  or  "  best  Port  Dinorwic?" — W. 

[5549.]- DiBoharge  of  Sewers.- Would  any  one 
of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  give  some  proper 
rule  for  finding  the  discharge  of  sewers  when  the  in- 
clinations are  given,  both  egg-shaped  and  circular  ? 
-Student. 

[5550.]— Brick  Machine. — Will  some  correspon- 
dent please  kindly  inform  me  of  a  machine  worked 
by  horse- power  suitable  for  a  small  yard,  that  will 
make  from  2,000  to  3,000  per  day  P  AU  the  machines 
I  know  are  too  large  and  powerful. — Bkickmaker. 

[•5551.]— Valuer's  Lioenoe.— In  the  Building 
News  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  saw  stated  in  answer 
to  a  correspondent  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
valuer's  licence  in  order  to  value  house  property  for 
mortgage,  &c."  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  subject 
cleared  up.  .Some  architects  I  know  who  take  out 
licences  every  year,  while  other  architects  do  not. 
What  kind  of  valuations  require  to  be  prepared  only 
by  a  licensed  valuer  ?— J.  P.  O. 

[5.552.]— Classical  Mansion. — I  have  a  mansion 
in  plain  Italian  or  Palladian  style  to  re-model  and 
enlarge  on  a  more  ornamental  and  elaborate  scale, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  the  title  and  name  of 
author  of  any  really  good  illustrated  work  upon  the 
modern  Italian  style,  which  would  be  of  use  to  me. 
— Alpha. 

[5553  ]— Elizabethan— Italian  Decorations.— 
The  dining-room  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  in  the 
north,  having  the  original  stone-muUioned  windows, 
has  (about  lUO  years  since)  been  fitted  up  internally 
with  joiners*  work  and  plaster  cornices  of  a  modern 
Italian  type.  It  is  now  proposed  to  decorate  the 
walls,  woodwork,  panelled  dado,  &o.,  in  plain-painted 
colours.  Will  some  one  more  experienced  kindly 
tell  me  what  colours  would  be  most  suitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  original  character  of  the 
strncture  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  follow  ?  A 
frieze  under  the  cornice  about  9in.  wide  may  be  a 
separate  colour. — Cumberland. 

[5554] — Qlazing  MuUioned  Windows.— It  is 
wished  to  re-glaze  the  Elizabethan  windows  of  a 
dining-room,  the  existing  stone  mullions  and  tran- 
soms having  an  ordinary  gla'-s  groove.  Ornamental 
quarries  are  required  above  the  transoms,  and  large 
sheets  of  plate-glass  below,  extending  the  whole 
width  (about  18in.)  between  the  mullions.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  to  do  this,  the  most 
effective  treatment  of  the  upper  part,  and  in  order 
to  gain  ventilation,  whether  to  have  posts  above  or 
below  the  transoms  to  hang  in  metal  frames.  Would 
metal  frames  be  necessary  for  the  fixed  portions  ? — 
Half-Fledoed. 

[5555. J— Cost  of  Sawing  and  Waste  of  Tim- 
ber.— If  sawing  cost  -ts.  per  100ft.  super,  how  much 
per  cubic  foot  will  the  probable  cost  be  for  such 
timbers  as  roofing,  partition,  and  joists,  and  also  if 
those  timbers  are  measured  neat,  according  to  the 
drawings  and  specification,  and  what  allowance  is 
made  for  sap,  slabs,  shakes,  and  other  unavoidable 
waste  ? — F.  N. 

[5550.]  — Building  Estates.— Will  some  expe- 
rienced reader  kindly  answer  me  the  following  with 
reference  to  building  estates  to  be  let  on  leasehold 
to  specniating  buililers  and  others  :— What  is  the 
usual  charge,  and  who  pays  same  (builder  or  land- 
lord), for — 1.  Plan  of  estate  as  at  present  plotted 
from  measurements  taken,  with  levels  of  same ; 
2.  Block  plan,  showing  proposed  arrangement  of 
houses,  roads,  and  sewers  ;  3.  Specification,  setting 
out,  and  superintending  construction  of,  roads  and 
sewers  ;  4,  Letting  the  plots  of  ground  ;  5.  The 
working  drawings,  specification,  and  details  of 
houses  ;  6.  Superintending  construction  of  houses  ? 
Is  it  usual  to  make  the  same  charge  to  speculating 
builders  as  to  other  clients  ?— Young  Architect. 

[5557.] — Buskin's  Works. — Can  any  reader  in- 
form me  where  I  can  obtain  the  art  and  other 
publications  of  Mr.  Euskin  ?  My  bookseller  directs 
me  to  write  to  his  address,  but  I  am  unable  to  learn 
where  it  is.— B.  B.  B. 

[5558  ]— Variation  of  Compass.— Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
variation  of  the  compass  from  the  true  north  at  the 
present  time  ? — W.  A.  E. 


REPLIES. 
[5461.]— Stamped  Agreements.—"  G.  H.  G.'s  " 
reply   a   fortnight  since  is   quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion. It  amounts  only  to  what  he  considers  the  law 


should  be,  but  does  not  inform  ns  as  to  what  it  is. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Somerset  House  authorities  on  the  very  point  under 
discussion- viz.,  the  stamping  of  building  agree- 
ments (under  hand  only),  plans,  and  specifications. 
The  letter  is  dated  Dovember,  1875  :— "  To  be  covered 
by  the  sixpenny  agreement  stamps  the  '  exhibited ' 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  fastened  together 
and  annexed  to  the  agreement,  or  they  may  be 
fastened  together  and  kept  separate  from  the  agree- 
ment, when  they  will  require  another  6d.  stamp.  If 
not  fastened  each  separate  document  must  have  a 
sixpenny  stamp."  I  may  explain  that  the  word 
"  exhibited  "  used  above  means  "  referred  to  "  in  the 
agreement.  These  stamps  may  be  the  adhesive  six- 
penny Inland  Revenue  stamps,  commonly  known  as 
"  agreement  stamps."  The  following  is  from  Cox's 
"  Pocket  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Stamps  :"— 
"  The  stamp  mnst  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  tor  or  applied  to 
any  other  instrument  written  npon  the  same  piece 
of  material.  If  more  than  one  instrument  be  written 
upon  the  same  piece  of  material  every  one  of  such 
instruments  is  to  be  separately  and  distinctly 
stamped  with  the  duty  with  which  it  is  chargeable. 
Adhesive  stamps  must  bo  cancelled  by  the  party  to 
the  agreemeiit  who  first  signs  the  agreement  or 
document,  writing  on  or  across  the  stamp  his  name 
or  initials,  or  the  name  or  initials  of  his  firm,  toge- 
ther XL'itlt  the  true  dale  of  his  so  writing,  otherwise 
the  instrument  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  duly  stamped 
unless  it  is  otherwise  proved  that  the  stamp  appear- 
ing on  the  instrument  was  aflixed  thereto  at  the 
proper  time— i.e.,  before  the  execution  thereof — 
except  in  certain  special  cases,  any  unstamped  or  in- 
sufficiently stamped  instrument  may  be  stamped 
after  execution  thereof  on  payment  of  the  unpaid 
duty  and  a  penalty  of  dfilO.  'The  duty  npon  an  un- 
stamped or  insufficiently  btamped  instrument  ten- 
dered in  evidence,  if  it  be  one  which  may  be  legally 
stamped  after  execution,  must  be  paid  to  the  officer 
of  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  same,  toge- 
ther with  the  penalty,  payable  by  law,  and  a  further 
sum  of  .£1.  And  no  instrument  liable  to  stamp  duty 
shall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence,  or  admitted  to 
be  good,  useful,  or  available  in  law  or  equity,  unless 
it  is  duly  stamped,  save  by  payment  in  court  as  afore- 
said," After  this  explanation  I  would  counsel  the 
original  querist  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  rash 
counsel  of  "  G.  H.  G."  to  follow  the  erroneous 
course  which  he  says  he  has  adopted  for  so  many 
years.  See  my  reply,  and  that  of ''  B.,"  p.  251,  pre- 
sent Vol.— L. 

[5188.] — Strength  of  Woodposts. — The  answers 
to  "  M's  "  question  do  not  seem  to  have  put  before 
him  clearly  the  various  classes  of  columns.  To  those 
whose  length  is  30  diameters  or  upwards  the  formula 
W    =  8  nl-   alone  applies.  To  columns  whose  length 

is  between  30  and  5  diameters  a  correction  must  be 
made,  as  it  has  been  found  from  experiment  that 
their  breaking  weight  lessens.  The  true  breaking 
weight  of  a  column  whose  length  is  between  5  and  30 

diameters  =   -„     .  ^    Then  W  is  breaking  weight 

Vf  +  iC. 
found  from  formula,  C  the  crushing  force  of  the 
column.    Applying    this   to  "  M.'a "   example    we 
have  1st — 

pi 

WC       _       5183  X  2-5  X  141 


W  =  8 .  -4r„  =  6183  tons 


B.  Wt. 


VV-h^C         5183  +  i  X  25  X  111 
=  313  tons 
also  B.  Wt.  =  ^• 

25  X  141 

4^  12-'  ~  ^*^  *°°'' 
which  agrees  closely  with  the  other  result.  I  should 
advise  "  M."  to  get  Professor  Downing's  work  on 
"  Practical  Construction,"  in  which  he  will  find  the 
subject  of  columns  discussed  at  great  length,  and  all 
the  experiments  given,  from  which  the  formulie  of 
Hodgkinson  were  deduced. — C.  S. 

[5505.] — American  Timber. — "J.  S."  is  per- 
fectly right  in  stating  that  what  is  called  white  pine 
in  America,  and  yellow  pine  in  England,  is  the  same 
wood— viz.,  Pinus  Strobus— deriving  its  name  in 
this  country,  no  doubt,  from  being  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  But  for  strength  and  general  use  I 
prefer  the  yellow  or  New  York  pine  (Pinus  Mitis). 
Owing  to  its  having  a  greater  proportion  of  turpen- 
tine, it  is  often  found  very  durable  and  strong.  The 
pines  from  the  Southern  States  m.ay  be  nsed  in  dry 
work  ;  but  the  lower  port  timbers  of  this  class  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Both  the  white  and  yellow 
pine  are  fit  for  framing  of  doors,  and  will,  after 
being  glued  up,  keep  in  a  perfect  plane.— D.  D. 

[5505.] — American  Timber.—"  Wood's  "  query 
shows  the  confusion  into  which  the  nomenclature  of 
timber  has  got,  owing  to  a  want  of  technical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  timber  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  generally.  Pinus  Mitis  is  the  timber 
called  yellow  pine  in  America.  It  is  a  two-leaved 
pine  similar  to  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  of  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  a  variety,  but  grown  in  a  warmer 
cUmate.  The  Finns  Strobus  or  white  pine  of 
America,  incorrectly  called  yellow  pine  in  England, 
is  a  five-leaved  pine.  The  former  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  imported  into  this  country ;  £he  latter  is  much 
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nsed  here  for  pattema  of  castings,  doors,  and  other 

i'oiners'  work.  It  is,  however,  a  soft  woo<l ;  but  it 
lolds  glue  well,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  cast  as  tho 
PinDB  SjlTBBtris,  called  yellow  deal  or  red  wood  in 
the  market.  If  "Wood"  will  refer  to  Hurst's 
" Handbook,"  p.  325,  last  edition,  he  will  tirni  tho 
sereral  kinds  of  timber  used  in  bnildiner  very  clearly 
described,  and  he  will  save  mnch  trouble  to  himself 
and  others.  I  would  also  suKgest  a  visit  to  Kcw 
Gardens,  whoro,  bjeiamininif  tho  loaves,  cones,  &c., 
of  the  pines  sod  firs,  he  will  soon  bo  able  to  distia- 
(piish  one  species  from  another.— J.  S. 

[6512.]— Chimney  Stalk.— Is  the  canso  of  this 
chimnej  cracking  not  to  be  found  in  the  iron  rinits 
that  are  built  into  it  expanding  from  the  heat  after 
the  second  boiler  had  been  set  to  work— tho  heat 
from  tho  one  boiler  not  being  sufficient  to  reach  tho 
rings  to  eipand  them  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  put  the  rings  on  outside  tho  chimney  ? 
Their  tendency  would  then  bo  to  bind  instead  of 
crack.- Peiso. 

[5512.]- Chimney  Stalk.- In  reply  to  "  G.  IT.  G." 
(p.  358),  in  reference  to  chimney  stalk,  thefirebrick 
luilii«  IS  liin.  clear  of  stalk.  In  the  bottom  of  stalk 
there  is  a  number  of  small  chequer  holes,  which 
admit  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  play  between  shaft 
and  lining.  Then  there  is  an  equal  number  of  holes 
left  at  top  of  lining,  just  under  the  solid  courses  re- 
ferred to  by  "  li."  The  lining  was  well  dashed.  The 
hoops  were  set  on  cdgo  4iin.  from  tho  outside  of 
chimney  ;  they  were  in  two  halves,  bolted  together 
with  strong  bolts.  The  first  course  of  btick  in  the 
mside  of  hoop  was  end  arch  brick,  set  on  edge  in  the 
beat  Portland  cement.  There  are  three  hoops  in 
stalk ;  the  first  is  set  just  over  the  port,  and  the 
others  25ft  apart.  They  are  Sin.  broad,  and  Jin. 
thick.— BuiU)KK. 

[5511.]— Damp  Walls.— In  asking  further  in- 
formation, I  had  in  riew  several  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  in  which  all  the  remedies 
given  by  your  correspondents  offhand  had  been  tried 
m  vain,  while  the  canse  of  the  dampness  was  such 
as  these  remedies  do  not  touch.  The  driving  of 
rain  through  ICin.  walls  on  the  sonth  coast  is  a  very 
old  story.  1  have  heard  it  of  a  2ft.  Bin.  granite  wall, 
bnilt  m  cement ;  but  those  are  things  te  bo  believed 
only  when  seen,  though  the  water  is  there  plain 
enough  to  sea  It  is  an  ordinary  case  to  find  a 
oostly  house  built  of  good  hard  bricks  and  good 
mortar,  with  the  nsual  2in.  hollow  space,  and  yet 
the  house  is  so  damp,  or  even  wet,  in  parts  as  to  be 
hardly  habitable.  When  teld  that  this  water  is 
driving  through  the  walls  I  have  generally  been  able 
to  show  that  in  the  commonest  houses  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  meanest  outbuildings,  the  Sin 
walls  of  ordinary  soft  bricks  never  let  any  water 
through  them.  In  such  cases  one  searches  for  other 
causes  of  damp— a  more  easy  matter  when  the 
house  is  before  the  eye  than  when  seen  through  the 
medium  of  yonr  "  Intercommunication  "  column  — 
1  Hos.  Blashill. 


solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  Burnett's  process 
or  the  use  of  a  solntiou  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  ;  ana 
Bethell's  process,  or  the  nseof  creosote,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  the  pyrolignito  of  iron.  There  are 
some  very  valuable  treatises  by  Faraday  and  Ilirk- 
bcck  on  the  subject.  It  should  always  be  borne  iu 
mind  that  the  circnmatances  most  favonrable  to  tho 
development  of  the  dry  rot  are  damp  unventilatcd 
situations,  and  a  sub-acid  slate  of  the  wood.  These 
circumstances  should  therefore  bo  carefully  avoided. 
J.  AuAMa. 

[5523.]— Arresting  Dry  Hot.— Tliis  question  has 
been  repeatedly  answered  in  tho  Biiildino  Nkws. 
One  of  the  best  means  is  to  saturate  the  wood  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  tho  former  to  a  gallon  of 
the  latter,  A  solntiou  of  sulphate  of  copper— ilb.  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  laid  on  hot— is  also  recommended. 
One  of  the  simplest  remedies  is  paraffin  oil ;  but  the 
most  effective  cure  is  to  remove  the  timber  infected, 
and  replace  by  new,  if  possible.  To  prevent  the  dry 
rot,  well  ventilate,  and  coat  with  coal-tar.— G.  H.  Gt 

[5527.]— Lawn  Tennis,— I  should  suggest  coal- 
tar  and  gravel  or  ashes,  sprinkle*!  over  with  fine 
siftings,  quarry  rubbish,  or  crushed  spar.  Portland 
cement  also  can  be  laid  by  any  plasterer  or  brick- 
layer, and  would  answer  well.— G. 

[5528.]— Smoke  Nuisance. — "One  in  a  Fix" 
has  got  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with  ;  but  he  can 
abate  the  nuisance  by  firing  up  his  copper  with  wood 
and  cokes,  and  only  applying  his  black  coal  in  small 
quantities,  spread  over  a  hot  glowing  tire,  by  which 
means  the  smoke  will  in  great  part  be  consumed. 
The  beating  down  of  the  smoke  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney  suggests  that  the  chimney  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  other  and  higher  property ;  and  if 
this  is  the  case  the  chimney  is  sure  to  act  in  the 
manner  specified  when  the  wind  is  in  certain  direc- 
tions.    The  principle  ruling  this   matter  is  very 
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..J?*a-5r^°'^^  Point.-The  reply  given  by 
H,  ^,'    "  ""'  ''°'*®  correct.    The  variation  of 

the  needle  was  22°  about  30  years  ago,  but  the 
nwdie  IB  constantly  approaching  the  true  north 
i.  ""«»'?»■  t>>e  truth.  To  be  exact  an  observation 
Bhonld  bo  taken  from  the  Polar  star,  finding  the  time 
w^  the  star  IS  at  the  greatest  elongation  from  the 

Wautical  Ephemeris."  All  plans  when  the  cardinal 
pomts  are  given,  should  be  made  to  the  true  north 
iltue  magnetic  Borth  was  given  correctly  to-dsy, 
next  day  it  would  be  incorrect.— W.  B.  A.,  "Uckfield! 
.•■[^^?;'T^5^''V^  Point.-According  to  this  year's 
ioo«J  f'-v  »>e  sanation  of  needle  at  London  is 
IS- by  west :  bnt  as  magnetic  north  varies  each  year, 
and  18,  in  the  orbit  which  it  makes  round  true  north 
pole,  approaching  the  time  when  they  shall  coincide 
once  more,  it  is  essential  that  true  or  astronomical 
north  should  show  on  all  maps  of  aay  importance. 
in  making  nse  of  the  needle,  care  should  be  taken 
to  know  the  variation,"  both  as  regards  time  and 
Place,  lie  needle  may  even  be  roughly  corrected 
by  an  observation  of  the  sun  when  due  south.  For 
this  purpose  the  exact  "time  before  or  after  clock  " 
may  also  be  found  in  "  Whittaker."— F,  J.  E. 

[5521,]— Lights.— The  course  open  to  A  is  to 
bmid  a  screen  wad  or  raise  a  wooden  hoarding 
before  Bs  windows,  so  that  B  should  not  secure  a 
prescriptive  nght.  Such  a  protest  is  at  least  prac- 
ticable and  rchte.  Kemcdies  are  threefold  for  an 
invasion  of  hght-vlz,,  an  action  for  damages  in- 
junction to  prevent  an  invasion,  and  a  mandatory 
injunction.  In  all  cases  a  substantial  injury  must 
be  establi-.hed  bnt  futnre  damage  is  taken  into 
account. — G.  H. 

[5521  ]-Lights.-B  should  serve  A  with  written 
notice  that  ho  intends  to  build  up  to  the  line  of  his 
boundary,  and  call  As  attention  to  the  fact  of  his 
mserting  windows  overiooking  B's  land,  and  that  he 

J??  *'^'  °^  '^^^  ^^""1  "'^  3ft.  provided  by  A 
ana  that  B  requires  a  written  memorandum  from  A 
A?-"'°.^Vi)''?*„™''''  '^  "^  understanding;  failing 
this  that  K  shall  at  once  exercise  his  right  of  erect- 
ing hoarding  along  his  boundary  the  probable  height 
and  length  of  his  intended  erections.— W.  S. 

[5523.]-Dry  Eot.-There  are  very  many  pro- 
cesses for  the  prevention  and  arresting  of  dry  rot. 
amongst  the  most  successful  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Kyan's  process,  or  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the 
Dictilonde  of  mercury  ;  Payne's  process,  or  tho  use 
or  the  snlphateand  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  sulphate 
ot  ironaolntioB ;  Margary'a  process,  or  the  use  of  a 


simple ;  but,  aa  it  is  not  generally  nnderatood,  I 
inclose  a  sketch  thereof.  A,  No.  1,  shows  the  line  or 
level  of  the  current  of  air  passing  over  the  houae- 
ridge  or  any  neighbouring  property.  In  this  case 
the  chimney  will  draw  badly,  and  the  amoke  will 
damp  down.  The  cure  can  only  be  the  elevation  of 
the  chimney.  No.  2  shows  the  wind  in  a  different 
direction.  In  this  case  the  chimney  will  draw,  and 
the  smoke  pass  away. — W.  S. 

[5530.] — Ownership  of  Fences.— Tte  almost 
universal  custom  is  that  the  fence  belongs  to  that 
property  where  the  upright  poles  have  been  nailed 
on,  and  are  fair — and  not  to  the  adjoining  owner,  as 
your  correspondent  has  been  informed.  That  this 
custom  ia  right  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if, 
otherwise  a  person  in  patting  a  fence  up  must  tres- 
pass on  the  adjoining  owner's  property  to  nail  the 
pales  on. — W.  K.  A.,  Uckfield, 

[5530.]— Ownership  of  Fence.— The  fence  be- 
longs to  the  ground  upon  which  the  posts  stand,  and 
the  fair  face  of  boarding  is  on  the  neighbour's  side. 

[5531.]- London  Churches.—"  Provincial  "  will 
find  an  account  in  last  week's  Building  News  of 
the  decoration  of  one  of  the  largest  Classic  places 
of  worship — namely,  the  City  Temple.  As  useful 
for  hints,  I  may  name  Marylebone  Church,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  (Waterloo-road),  St.  Martln's-in- 
the-Fields,  asd  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  All  Hallows, 
Lombard- atreet,  may  be  visited  as  a  recently-deco- 
rated church.- G.  H. 

[5533.]— Party  'Wall.- M,  by  rebuilding  hia  pre- 
mises,  has  no  right  to  encroach  on  the  adjoining 
rooma  of  N,  and  therefore  the  new  wall's  centre 
should  be  shifted  2:iin.  inwards  upon  M's  ground; 
but  the  beat  plan  is  to  make  an  arrangement, 
so  that  the  wall  will  stand  on  the   same  line.— 

SnUVETOB. 

[5536,]— Timber  for  SiUs  of  Sash  Frames.- 1 
should  prefer  red  deal  for  ailla  of  a  sash  frame.— 
Practical. 

[5536.]- Timber  for  Sills  of  Sash  Frames.- 
Red,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  yellow  deal  is 
more  suitable  than  pitch  pine.  The  turps  in  tho 
latter  will  throw  off  the  paint,  and  leave  the  wood 
exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  I  have 
used  yellow  deal  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  prefer 
it  to  oak.  Plasterer's  putty  requires  to  be  run  about 
U  days,  to  allow  the  lime  to  cool.  If  not  used 
within  a  month  it  will  rather  deteriorate  than 
improve  in  quality.— Clebk  of  Wokks  (30  years' 
experience). 

[5.537.]— Architects  and  Corporations.— The 
rules  of  most  corporations  require  the  deposit 
of  duplicates  or  tracings  of  plans  of  all  new  build 
ings  for  approval.  A  copy  of  the  bye-lawa  ought  to 
be  furnished  certainly. — Sukvetor. 

L5538J— Land  Drainage.—"  Inexperienced  Land 
Agent "  may  find  the  following  information  of  ser- 
vice :— 


Stiff  clay 

Friable  clay         2    0        ...        18 

Soft  clar 2    9        ...        21 

Loam  with  clay 3    2        ...        21 

Loam  with  gravel         ...    3    3        ...       27 

Light  loam  3    8        ...        33 

Sandy  loam  3    9        ...        40 

Light  sand  with  gravel...    4    0        ...        60 
Coarse  gravelly  sand     ...     4    8        ...        60 
Nunber  of  lineal  feet  of  pipes  required  per  acie  at 
distances  apart : — 

Feet  apart.  Lineal  feet  required. 

15  ...  2,900 

18  ...  2,421 

21  ...  2,073 

27  ...  1,814 

33  ...  1,314 

Taking  an  average,  say  light  loam,  with  depth  ot 
pipes  3ft.  6in.  deep  and  .33ft,  apart.— X.  Y.  Z. 

[ij638.]  — Land  Drainage.  —  If  "  Inexperienced 
Laud  Agent"  is  able  to  refer  to  tho  pristed 
transactions  of  tho  Institution  of  Surveyors,  he  will 
find  a  paper  on  "  Agricultural  Pipe  Drainage," 
which  will  give  him  much  information  as  to  depths 
of  drains,  distaneea  apart,  cost  per  acre,  &c.  Tho 
paper  referred  to  was  read  by  Mr.  IJ.  B.  Grantham 
at  a  meeting  of  tho  Institution,  Dec.  18,  1871.  The 
transactions  of  the  Institute  can  bo  seen  in  London 
at  the  British  Museum  reading-room,  and  possibly 
at  the  Patent-office  Library,  Southampton-buildings, 
and  at  the  South  Kensington  ."Museum. — Engineek. 
[55.39.]— Law  aa  to  Disputed  Contract. — It 
will  certainly  depend  upon  iiow  the  contract  was 
framed.  If  drawn  np  legally,  and  stamped,  the 
builder,  even  if  he  did  not  sign  tho  drawings  and 
specification,  makes  himself  liable,  tho  tendering 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  witii  it  if  contract  or 
agreement  states  the  terms,  as  it  should  do.  If  the 
contract  has  been  prepared  in  a  slovenly  way,  then, 
of  course,  the  builder  can  throw  over  the  document 
and  claim  his  own  price.  For  disputed  cases  refer 
to  tho  back  volumes  of  the  Bdildino  News  and 
to  the  legal  reports.— BnsiNESS. 

[5539.] — Law  as  to  Disputed  Contract. — The 
contract  is  not  invalid  because  tho  plans  and  specifi- 
cation were  not  signed.  The  signing  of  these  doca- 
menta  ia  only  a  ready  and  convenient  method  of 
identifying  them.  Bnt  being  unsigned  the  party 
tendering  thorn  in  court  has  cast  upon  him  the  onus 
of  proof  that  they  are  the  actual  documents  referred 
to  in  the  contract.  Further,  also,  it  will  bo  the  duty 
of  the  judge  of  the  court  to  prevent  their  being  put 
in  evidence  if  they  are  not  duly  stamped,  until  the 
stamp  duty  of  6d.,  and  a  penalty  of  £10  each  has 
been  paid,  with  a  further  payment  of  ,£1  to  the 
officer  ot  the  court.— L. 

[5541.]— FUuching.— A  flanching  is  a  protection 
ot  tiles  round  the  base  of  the  chimney-pot,  to  pre- 
vent ingress  of  wet,  Itanawera  tho  same  purpose  as 
a  lead  flushing  or  the  filleting  at  tho  edge  of  a  roof 
against  a  wall.  Cement  or  gauged  stuff  is  generally 
used,  or  a  row  of  tiles  in  cement  is  placed  along 
above  the  roof.— Practical. 

[5543.]— Staining  and  Varnishing.— I  should 
say  2a.  6d.  to  3s.  would  be  a  good  price  per  yard, 
depending  on  the  labour  bestowed.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  a  price  without  seeing  such  work,  as  there 
is  such  a  difference  in  quality  and  kind  of  colour. — 
Surveyor. 

[5541.]- Gauging  Flow  of  Small  Streams. — 
There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  finding  the  volume  of 
flow.  The  simplest  is  to  employ  a  float  to  ascertain 
the  velocity,  or  a  "  current  meter,*'  and  to  multiply 
by  the  sectional  area  of  stream.  To  estimate  the 
velocity  properly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
greatest  iu  the  centre  of  stream  and  near  the  sur- 
face, less  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  mean 
velocity  must  be  determined.  This  can  be  done  by 
multiplying  by  0'83,  the  velocity  of  the  surface,  or 
it  is  four-fifths  of  tho  latter.  The  best  method  of 
estimation  is  by  making  a  temporary  weir  by  a  ver- 
tical board  thrown  across  tho  stream,  and  puddled 
well  round  the  edges.  A  rectangular  notch  is  then 
made  in  the  centre  of  stream.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  obtain  the  mean  velo- 
city as  above  ;  take  the  depth  ot  stream  at  various 
points  in  its  breadth,  and  so  find  its  sectional  area. 
To  find  the  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  per 
second,  multiply  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
by  the  area  in  square  feet. — G.  H.  G. 

[55-15.]- Bakers'  Ovens.- Ovens  are  generally 
built  arched  with  a  ring  ot  fire-bricks  set  on  end,  the 
springing  being  carried  down  a  little  below  the 
floor,  which  should  bo  ot  firo-tilea.  The  archea  may 
be  turned  on  soil,  which  is  filled  in  the  ovens  for  the 
purpose.  Tie-rods,  with  end  cast-iron  plates,  are 
required  to  prevent  the  oven's  collapsing  and  binding 
them  together.  Cliffe's  arch  bricks  are  reeomended. 
I  refer  "  E.  A.  B."  to  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  BuiLDi>fa 
News,  p.  485,  for  a  drawing  of  two  ovens,  about 
lOtt.  6in.  X  8ft.  9in.  x  2tt.  2in.  high  to  the  arch, 
furnished  by  a  practical  builder— J.  A,  Berring- 
toa,  I  may  add  that  it  is  thought  best  to  grout  the 
arch  bricks  with  hot  lime  instead  of  using  fire-clay. 
The  doors,  flue,  aud  other  fittings  are  of  cast  iron. 
The  furnace  ia  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
oven's  mouth.  Flues  should  bo  llin.  square,  and  be 
over  the  door.  As  to  the  size  ot  ovens,  it  is  usual 
to  allow  a  floor  apace  of  about  7ft.  superficial  for 
every  bushel  of  bread. — G.  H.  G. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

EescikdiN(5  a  Contract.  —  At  Blackburn 
County  Court,  on  Friilny,  the  case  ot  Hu»h  Sled  i'. 
Crook  anil  Thompson  was  hearJ.  Plaintiff,  a  slater 
and  flagger,  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £GlZi.  lOd, , 
balance  of  account  for  work  and  labour  done. 
Mopsrs.  Crook  and  Thomp''(.n,  the  defendants,  were 
building  a  mill,  and  employed  plaintiff  to  do  the 
slating  at  6J<1.  ayard.  The  total  contract  amountel 
to  .£56  4».  lOd.,  and  other  items  brought  the  claim 
to  £61  3s.  lOd.  An  agreement  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Birtwhistle,  a  Blackbura  architect,  including  a 
schedule  relating  to  the  flagging  and  slating  required 
in  the  shed,  the  work  to  bo  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect  and  the  proprietors.  Owing  to  a 
dispute  which  arose  in  reference  to  the  payment  for 
laths  and  nails,  the  plaintiff  was  ttopped  in  his  work. 
Another  di-^pute  arose,  and  the  architect  declined  to 
sign  plaintiff's  ehcet  of  works.  For  the  defence  it 
was  cont'  nded  that  as  this  was  an  entire  agreement, 
to  do  the  whole  of  the  works  named  in  the  contract, 
plaintiff  mn^t  complete  these  bpfnrn  he  could  recover 
anything.  The  judge  (Mr.  Hulton)  observed  that 
persons  engaged  in  building  ouaht  to  strictly  ex- 
amine the  conditions  iinder  which  they  worked.  Ho 
could  nrjt  say  that  plaintiff  was  JMstified  in  rescinding 
the  contract,  and  therefore,  as  the  contract  had  not 
been  completed,  he  should  order  a  nonsuit,  with 
leave  to  bring  another  action. 

Damages  fob  Building  Opekations.  —  At 
Pembroke  Dock,  on  Tuesday  week,  a  case  was  tried 
in  the  county  court  in  which  a  painter  and  lodging- 
house  keeper,  named  John  Evans,  sued  Johu  Morse 
Henton,  also  of  Tenby,  for  £50,  for  alleged  damage 
snstained  by  reason  of  Mor.ie's  building  operations. 
The  plaintiff  occupies  a  house  in  Creekwell-street. 
Tenby,  adjoining  one  owned  by  defendant.  In  March 
last  defendant  enlarged  his  house,  and  during  the 
making  of  excavations  at  the  rear  of  the  premises  a 
wall  dividing  the  properties  was  undermined  and  fell, 
destroying  a  lean-to  shed  belonging  to  plaintiff.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  precautions 
not  being  taken  in  putting  up  hoarding,  plaintiff's 
furniture  w.as  injured  by  lime  dust,  and  that  owing 
to  the  accident  in  the  garden  persrns  declined  to  take 
the  lodgings.  Defendant  paid  £T,  but  contended 
that  all  necessary  precautious  were  taken  to  prevent 
injury  to  neighbours.  The  jury  awarded  £H  as 
damages. 

EsTKAS  ON  A  CoNTEACT- — At  Great  Yarmouth 
quarter  sessions,  on  Monday, n claim  for  £'270  Is.  :^d. 
by  Mr.  Hines.  a  builder,  at  Gorlstou,  against  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Bass,  a  smack  and  house  owmr,  wan 
decided  by  the  Recorder  and  a  petty  jnrv.  Plaintiff's 
case  was,  that  in  the  summer  of  1S77  elel'eodant 
determined  to  build  two  houses  at  Gorieston  ou  her 
land.  Mr.  Arnott,  architect,  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plaps  for  the  proposed  houses  ;  these  were, 
however,  disapproved  by  the  borough  urban  sanitsry 
authority.  Mrs.  Bass  persisted  in  her  resolution  to 
have  houses  erected  ;  other  plans  were  drawn,  were 
pap.sed,  and  the  building  was  carried  out.  For  the 
erection  of  the  houses  as  first  planned  a  contr.ict  was 
entered  into  between  plaintiff  and  ilofi;ndant  for  a 
sum  certain— dElOO  ;  but  asthesoraud  plans  involved 
enlargement,  defendant  was  told  the  houses  would 
cost  a  good  deal  more  ;  but,  unfortnuately,  no  writ- 
ten agreement  was  made.  ^£302  -Is.  tid.  had  been 
received  by  plaintiff',  and  the  balance  of  j£97  ISs.  (id. 
had  since  been  paid  into  court  as  in  settlement ; 
but  the  work  had  been  valued  for  plaintiff  at 
^578  Ss.  9d.,  and  the  balance  of  this  was  now 
sought  to  be  recovered.  Plaintiff  having  admitted 
in  cross-examination  that  he  had  since  the  writ  was 
issued  informed  the  architect  that  he  agreed  to  build 
for  de400,  the  Recorder  said  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  extra  work.  The  jury,  having  heard 
evidence  in  detail  on  both  sides,  found  a  verdict  for 
plaintiff  for  ^£58  I'Js.,  with  costs. 

A  new  Congregational  church  and  schools  are  to 
be  erected  at  Olton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Hall 
Gibbons,  .architect,  of  -ii,  Ann-street,  Birmingham. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  the  roof  covered  with  brindled  tiles.  The 
style  is  Early  Gothic,  and  the  church  will  seat  about 
275  adults. 

The  Bedford  rural  sanitary  authority  have  decided 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  sewerage  on  the  irrigation 
system  for  Kcnipston,  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Adams,  C.E. 

Camberwell  Grove  Baptist  Ch,ipel,  S.E  ,  wa^ 
re-opened  on  Sunday,  after  nndergoing  extensive 
internal  alterations.  The  old-fashioned  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  others  of  a  lighter  character,  the 
massive  pulpit  has  been  replaced  by  a  simple  readin;^ 
desk,  with  platform  in  front,  and  the  gallery  ha^ 
been  refrontcd,  and  more  roomy  approaches  provided. 
The  improvements  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Falcon,  of  New  Kent-road,  at  a  cost  of  d£l,270. 

A  porch  is  being  added  to  Heath-cum-Beach 
parish  church,  Bedfordshire,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Laurence,  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Egginton,  is  the  contractor 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Peel,  Isle  of 
Man,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  of 
Liverpool. 


Our  Office  €Mt 


According  to  the  mineral  statistics  for  1877, 
clays,  porcelain,  and  potters'  and  fire-clays  show 
a  considerable  falling  off  from  3,971,123  tons, 
valued  at  .£744,224  in  187(3,  to  2,961,155  tons, 
valued  at  ^£592,231.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
Cornwall  of  the  fire-clay  produced,  and  a  large 
increase  in  the  fire- clays  obtained  from  the  coal 
measures  from  2,140,013  tons  in  1876  to 
2,508,357  tons.  The  fire-clays  are  largely  ex:- 
ported  to  foreign  countries  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  and  pottery,  more  especially  to 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Italy.  Ot  potters'  clays,  extensively  wrought 
near  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  quantity 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Poole  in  1877  to 
British  and  foreign  ports  amounted  to  56,241 
tons,  that  used  at  works  within  the  district 
amounting  to  10,570  tons. 

There  are  now  in  the  Audit  House  at  South- 
ampton plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Lemon,  for  the  proposed  new  Public 
OEEces.  These  are  arranged  on  one  aide  of  the 
room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  pi 
which  he  has  prepared  for  altering  the  Audit 


forest  justify  its  existence  by  making  it  pro- 
duce good  timber  in  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity. The  impression  left  on  the  writer  during 
his  walk  through  the  forest  was  that  it  was 
not  farmed  as  a  wood-farm  by  any  means  to 
the  best  or  fullest  extent.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
great  extent  of  heath  that  still  remains  un- 
planted,  he  is  sure  that  the  trees  in  the  open 
forest,  and  especially  in  the  plantations,  are 
much  too  thick  for  vigorous  or  healthy  growth. 
He  thinks  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  trees 
in  the  open  forest  spaces  might  be  cut  with 
great  advantage  to  the  survivors,  and  with  no 
diminution,  and  probably  an  increase,  of  beauty. 
And  in  the  plantations  the  crowd  is  so  great 
that  two-thirds  might  go.  It  is  a  canon  with 
most  good  foresters  that  when  one  tree  touches 
another  it  is  time  for  the  axe,  and  the  New 
Forest  is  no  exception,  for  wherever  the  trees 
are  thinner  than  usual,  and  still  more  where 
they  are  isolated,  there  are  to  be  found  the  best 
specimens. 

The  tallest  accurately  measured  Sequoia — 
or  Wellingtonia,  as  it  is  generally  called  in 
England  —  now  standing  is  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  near  Stockton,  California,  and  measures 
just  327ft.  in  height,  or  an  ecjual  height  to 
that    of    the    Clock    Tower    at    Westminster. 


house   buildings,    and   converting    them    into    There  are  other  fallen  trees  in  this  and  other 


public  offices.  '  The  latter  plans,  lettered  A,  B, 
and  C,  have  been  approved  by  the  Public 
Offices  Committee,  and,  if  adopted,  the  Council 
Chamber  will  remain  as  at  present,  but  the 
buildings  between  that  and  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises will  be  pulled  down,  as  well  as  the  back 
premises,  as  far  as  the  Green  Market,  and  re- 
built, when  office  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  various  Corpor.ation  officials,  as 
well  as  a  committee-room,  the  Mayor's  parlour, 
and  Mayor's  reception  room.  The  front  of  the 
new  portion  of  the  building  will  be  uniform  in 
style  with  the  Audit-house,  and  where  the 
entrances  to  the  market  now  are  will  be  planed 
large  windows.  The  total  cost  of  these  altera, 
tions  is  estimated  at  about  ^66,000.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  other  plans  the  whole  of  the 
present  building  will  be  demolished,  and  an 
entirely  new  structure  erected,  the  front  of 
which  will  be  of  a  much  more  showy  character 
in  something  of  the  Italian  style.  The  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  about 
.£20,000. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Engineer  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Kansome,  who  has  long  been  labour- 
ing to  produce  the  much-needed  material,  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  cement  chemically 
identical  with  Portland  cement,  although  com- 
posed of  different  raw  materials.  What  these 
materials  are,  or  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  they  are  combined,  we  know  nothing 
about,  as  Mr.  Eansome's  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  concluded,  or  his  patents  finally 
settled.  This  cement  is  to  be  used  precisely 
like  Portland  cement,  and  is  stated  to  possess 
exactly  the  same  qualities.  When  dry  it  is  a 
cream  colour,  very  nearly  pure  white.  It  con- 
tains no  salt  to  effloresce,  and  can  be  manipu- 
lated just  like  Portland  cement.  Mr.  Eansome 
has  submitted  two  specimens  of  this  cement  to 
our  contemporary  in  the  shape  of  tablets  about 
3in.  square  and  iin.  thick.  One  is  almost 
white,  and  was  made  on  the  8th  of  August.  The 
other,  about  as  old,  is  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  resembles  Caen  stone.  Nothing  can  yet  be 
said  concerning  the  tensile  strength  or  mecha- 
nical qualities  of  the  material.  The  specimens 
have  been  far  too  recently  made  to  warrant 
any  opinion  as  to  the  hardness  which  they  may 
ultimately  assume.  The  Engineer  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  material  may  possess 
all  the  excellent  qualities  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Ransome,  who  ought  to  know  as  well  as 
most  men  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  good 
cement,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  material  of  the 
given  colour,  which  is  as  good  as,  and  can  be 
worked  like  Portland  cement,  will  constitute  a 
great  improvement  on  anything  in  architec- 
tural cements  now  in  the  market. 


A  WRITER  on  the  New  Forest  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  adds  a  few  words  on  the  forest 
as  a  great  wood-farm.  This  is  at  present  the 
reason  of  its  existence,  and  though  these  60,000 
acres  -Tiuld  never  be  much  good  for  anything 
else,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  constant 
outcry  against  this  (so-called)  waste  of  good 


^ roves  which  must  have  been  of  still  greater 
altitude  before  decay  and  forest  fires  compassed 
their  destruction  ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
no  Sequoia  has  grown  to  a  greater  height  thau 
400tt.  Ot  late  years,  however,  explorations  in 
Gippsland,  Victoria,  have  brought  to  light 
some  marvellous  specimens  of  Eucalyptus,  and 
the  State  Surveyor  of  Forests  measured  a 
fallen  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Watts  river  to 
be  435ft.  from  the  roots  to  the  top  of  the  trunk. 
The  crest  of  this  tree  was  broken  off,  but  the 
trunk  at  the  fracture  was  9ft.  in  circumference, 
and  the  height  of  the  tree  when  growing  was 
estimated  at  more  than  500ft.  This  tree,  how- 
ever, was  dead,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  far  loftier  than  the  loftiest  Sequoia. 
Near  Fernshaw,  in  the  Dandenong  district, 
Victoria,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a 
specimen  of  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalesia,  or 
almond-leaf  gum,  measuring  380ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch,  and  450ft.  to  the 
topmost  wing.  This  tree,  if  planted  at  West- 
minster, would  overtop  the  clock  tower  and  the 
tiillest  living  Sequoia  by  120tt.  Its  girth  is 
80ft.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many  Sequoias, 
but  it  must  be  considered  the  tallest  living  tree 
in  the  world. 

Having  examined  the  designs  of  the  late  - 
Mr.  Stephens  for  decorating  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  in  mosaic,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  feels  called 
upon  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ing treatment  by  Thornhill  is  much  the  better 
of  the  two.  'The  vast  expenditure  contem- 
plated in  order  to  substitute  the  former  for 
the  latter  would,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Seddon's 
opinion,  be  worse  than  wasted,  and  might  be 
better  applied  in  decorating  other  spaces  at 
present  bare  and  really  needing  colour,  such 
as  the  transept  domes  and  the  semi-domes 
around  the  cross.  The  successive  ranges  of 
circular  panels  in  Mr.  Stephens's  design  would 
become  a  series  of  distorted  ovals  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  the  dome,  and  appear 
monotonous  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  outline 
of  the  vertical  bands  of  ornament  between 
them  is  ungainly ;  while  the  dark  tone  of  the 
pictures  in  the  panels,  rendered  in  mosaic, 
would  tend  to  bring  down  the  dome  in  effect. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  general  arrangement 
of  ThornhiU's  paintings  and  ot  their  decora- 
tive architectural  framework  is  satisfactory, 
leading  the  eye  upwards,  and  as  to  details, 
the  pictures  are  too  high  for  minute  criticism. 
Mr.  Seddon  pleads  that  what  is  well  may  be 
left  alone,  and  that  the  able  painters  chosen 
for  the  work  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
talents  elsewhere  within  the  buUding,  in  places 
where  their  work  would  be  better  seen,  and 
where  it  would  not  obliterate  anything  that 
hereafter  might  come  to  be  regretted  when  too 
late. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  publicity  to 
the  following  letter,  written  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  to  the 
secretary  to  the  trustees  of  the  Clyde  Naviga- 


land.    The  best  answer  to  this  is  to  make  the   tion,  Glasgow  :  "  The  council  of  the  Institution 
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of  Civil  Engineers  have  been  informed  that  a 
statement  has  been  made  to  the  Clyde  Trustees 
that  civil  engineora  are  in  the  habit  of  receiv 
ing  double  commissions — that  is  to  say,  froii 
their  employers  and  from  the  contractors 
■n<,'aged  to  do  the  work.  I  am  requested  by 
lie  council  to  give  the  most  umiualified  con- 
1  adiction  to  this  statement ;  and  to  add  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  such  a  practice 
would  be  distinctly  dishonest,  and  would  eon- 
stitiite  a  disqualification  for  membership  of  this 
institution." 

The  "  Madonna  dei  Candelabri,"  of  Eaffaelle, 
has  generally  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest 
•impositions  of  that  master.  Mr.  J.  C.  Kobin- 
m,  F.S.A.,  has  just  published  in  pamphlet 
i  rm  some  remarks  upon  this  picture,  in  which 
ho  asserts  that  it  was  the  first  executed  of  a 
series,  including  the  "  Madonna  della  Seggiola," 
vt  Florence,  the  "  Posce,"  at  Madrid,  and  the 
'•  San  Sisto  Midonna,"  at  Dresden.  These  last 
works  have  long  been  celebrated,  but  the 
"  Madonna  dei  Candelabri  "  appears  to  have 
t'Cen  involved  in  some  obscurity  till  a  very 
recent  period,  and  connoisseurs  have  even 
limbted  the  authorship  of  some  portions  of  it. 
There  happen  to  be  two  competing  pictures  of 
this  subject.  One  ia  known  aa  the  "  Novar" 
Itiffaelle.  Mr.  Robinson,  it  appear?,  has  in 
his  possession  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, purchased  by  him  in  1875,  and  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  the  age,  exact  style,  and 
technique  of  Raflaelle.  It  differs  in  important 
particulars,  he  says,  from  the  "  Novar"  pic- 
ture, which  was  offered  for  sale  lately  at 
Messrs.  Christie's.  Comparing  the  latter  with 
it,  Mr.  Robinson  thinks  that  both  pictures 
could  not  have  been  painted  by  the  same 
hands :  th.at  the  one  in  his  possession  exhibits 
no  evidence  of  having  been  copied  from  the 
"Novar"  rival,  and  that  his  investigation 
warrants  the  supposition  that  no  other  picture 
of  Baffaelle  of  superior  excellence  exists,  which 
plight  have  been  the  prototype  of  both  these 
in  question.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter 
into  the  minute  analysis  of  both  pictures  made 
by  the  writer  as  regards  the  variations  in  de- 
sign, the  chiaroscuro,  colouring,  expression  of 
the  Virgin's  head,  and  other  details,  but  join 
him  in  hoping,  for  the  sake  of  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs of  Saffaelle,  that  both  these  reputed 
pictures  may  be  exhibited  side  by  side  so  that 
a  just  conclusion  may  be  arrived"  at  in  the  in- 
terests of  art.  Mr.  Robinson's  elaborately- 
written  analysis  will,  however,  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  lovers  of  art. 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS. 
GLAsaow.— A  report  haa  been  received  by  the 
town  council  of  GlaK^'Ow  from  Messrs.  Uuteman, 
C.K.,  and  Hill,  C.E.,  on  the  di-ponal  of  8ew»gf>. 
'i'hreo  ttltornativo  schemis  are  fuiRKC-te I,  each  hiisuii 
on  an  cstiniiitefl  future  population  of  1,3.">0,000  per- 
sons.  Hy  the  first,  the  pf  waf^o  would  bo  rfiipoil  by 
pumpins^  from  the  south  to  thf  north  (^ide  of  the  city, 
thn  whole  tf)  bo  tukcn  to  Djihuuir  at  a  cost  of 
i;S.')8,CI00.  The  scconi  proposes  that  the  seWMge  on 
the  north  side  should  bo  taken  to  the  south,  and  tho 
whole  conveyed  to  Shiels,  in  the  parish  of  Gavan,  at 
an  eetimated  expeuditnrj  of  ^716,000.  The  third 
Bchemo  sngpeats  that  the  sewafjo  on  the  north  side 
should  be  taken  to  Dalmuir,  while  that  on  thf  BOnth 
side  should  ho  tukeu  to  Shirl.^,  the  cost  in  this  case 
bsing  i;8()7,000.  Those  sunin  du  not  include  tho  pries 
of  land  and  interference  with  property,  nor  do  they 
estimate  the  cost  of  dealiuj;  with  the  sewage  at  tho 
outfAll.  which  the  engineers  sets  down  at  from 
.£10,000  to  .£45,000  per  annum. 

KiNG.STON  on-Thames.  —  The  Thames  Valley 
Sewage  Board  met  on  Wednesday  to  consider 
schemes  sent  iu  for  the  drainage  of  the  united  dis- 
trict, and  after  five  hours'  discussion  iDwas  resolved 
that  the  schemes  of  Me.-sr.s.  Bailey  Denton,  Son, 
and  North,  \V.  Haywood,  F.  'Wentworth,  Shields, 
and  Jumes  Mansergh,  bo  referred  to  a  felcct  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  obtain  such  professional 
assistance  as  they  might  need,  and  report  to  the 
board  as  early  as  possihle. 

Windsor  Drainage. — The  new  sewage  works, 
situate  upon  the  Ham,  at  Old  Windsor,  were  opened 
on  Monday.  The  new  di  ainape  system  consists  of 
a  4ft.  (lin.  brick  sewer,  extending  from  Wimisor 
for  about  two  and  thr'e-quarter  miles  to  Old 
Windsor,  and  thence  under  the  navigation  cut  to 
the  Ham,  which  lies  south  of  the  old  course  of  the 
Thames.  The  sewage,  upon  reaching  its  destination, 
is  subjected  to  HilliS's  purifying  process.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  new  system  will  excted  dgSO.OOO.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  Hawkosley. 
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CHIPS. 

Several  gentlemen  recently  visited  Messrs.  Walker's 
yard,  Deptford,  to  inspect  the  frame  of  the  Duo  in 
Uno,  a  steam  lifeboat  which  is  being  built  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Edward  'rhompson  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects.  The  principles  on  which  this 
boat  is  built  are  as  follows  : — That  a  vessel  built  with 
a  cellular  frame,  and  tunnelled  after  body  with  a 
single  bow,  will  be  practically  unsirkablc  ;  that  the 
propeller,  when  placed  between  the  bodies,  will  be 
free  from  "  racing,"  out  of  reach  of  injury  from 
wreckage,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  the  loss  of 
power  from  the  slip  of  the  screw  will  be  obviated  ; 
that  the  position  of  the  screw  working  near  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  in  solid  water,  will  enable  her 
to  be  reversed  within  her  own  length,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  her  steering  powers  unimpaired  ;  that 
the  issuant  water  from  the  tunnel  being  left  in  a 
traight  course  behind  will  not  hurt  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  canal,  and  will  thus  be  invaluable  for  inland 
navigation  ;  that  the  vessel  will  be  able  to  carry  a 
much  greater  spread  of  canvas,  while  the  screw 
(placed  as  proposed),  when  disconnected,  will  be  no 
impediment  to  sailing  ;  and  th.at  boats  of  this  de- 
scription would  be  extremely  useful  in  a  heavy  surf, 
and  as  Channel  or  ferry  steamers.  The  experimental 
boat  is  32ft.  in  length  by  8lt.  in  breadth,  having  a 
mean  draft  of  2ft.  6in.,  and  will  be  ready  about  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  when  a  trial  trip  will 
probably  be  made  with  her. 


Tho  Princess  Alice  disaster  has  elicited  a  aug- 
geition  that  river  steamers  should  bo  so  built 
that  the  deck  should  bo  complete  in  it=clf,  and 
capable  of  flouting  liko  a  raft,  even  with  a  con«ider- 
alile  weight  of  pas'-cngers,  and  that  it  should  bo 
«ecur(d  to  tho  hull  by  a  fastening  of  a  temporary 
character,  which  could  reaiiily  be  withdrawn  in  time 
of  danger,  leaving  the  hull  free  to  sink  alone,  while 
the  deck  would  be  left  upon  the  surface.  Explaining 
how  he  would  accomplish  tho  inds,  he  says  a  simple 
way  of  fastening  tho  deck  to  the  hull  would  bo  by 
eyes  de-cending  from  the  under  surface  of  the  deck, 
and  passing  through  slots  in  Bugle  irons,  which 
should  form  part  of  th.j  sides  and  of  tho  upper 
surface  of  the  hull.  Eich  of  these  eyes  should 
receive  a  IJin.  pin,  and  all  the  pins  should  bo  con- 
nected to  a  chain,  or  to  levers  worked  by  a  chain, 
which  should  itself  bo  carried  to  a  wheel  placed 
immediately  astern  of  the  steering  wheel.  It  woidd 
then  bo  easy  for  the  steersman,  on  an  alarm  being 
given,  to  withdraw  tho  whole  of  the  pins  by  a  single  ' 
movement. 

The  I'ohilrchnic  Vevi'W  in  a  recent  number 
says  :— "  The  London  En'jineeT  is  responsible  for 
the  extraordinary  statement  that  '  Mr.  V.  W. 
Schroeder,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  proposes  to  construct  an  aerial  ship. 
Tho  buoyancy  of  the  machine  is  to  be  obtained  with 
carbonic-acid  gas.'  Tho  New  York  Times,  it  adds, 
'  seems  to  think  the  invention  will  be  f  ucoessful,' 
from  which  we  inter  that  the  i-.'ii;;i>ieer  obtained  its 
information  from  tho  Times.  The  introduction  of 
carhonic-aeid  gas  as  a  levitating  agent  for  balloons 
will  doubtless  be  an  event  in  the  history  of 
aerostation.  We  await  developments  with  interest." 
The  mistake  is  obvious.  Mr.  Sehroec!er  kept  his 
air-ship  or  balloon  filled  with  carbonic  acid  for 
some  weeks  in  order  to  test  the  impermeability  of 
the  f.abric  ! 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  M.  Mouchot 
during  the  Eshihition  with  regard  to  the  industrial 
utilisation  of  sol.ar  heat  are  instructive.  'They  had 
for  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cooking  of  food,  and 
the  distillation  of  alcohols  ;  on  the  other,  the  use  of 
solar  heat  as  a  motive  force.  In  the  matter  of 
cooking  it  was  found  that  mirrors  of  less  than  one- 
fifth  square  metre  si  fficed  to  roast  half  a  kilogramme 
of  beet  in  22  minutes,  to  complete  stews  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  that  requirtd  four  hours  with  an  ordinary 
wood  fire,  and  to  raise  to  boiling,  iu  half  an  hour, 
three-quarters  of  a  litre  of  cold  water.  A  pure 
brandy  was  obtain!  d  in  a  short  time  from  the  dis- 
tilling apparatus.  For  obtaining  motive  power  M. 
Mouchot  had  constructed  a  large  solar  receiver,  the 
mirror  having  an  aptrtnre  of  about  20  square 
metres.  In  its  focus  was  placed  an  iron  boiler 
weighing  with  accessories  200  kilogrammes,  and 
having  a  capacity  of  100  litres,  70  beiug  devoted  to 
water.  This  apparatus  was  put  in  action  on  the 
2nd  of  September  for  the  first  time  ;  in  half  an  hoor 
tho  water  was  raised  to  boiling,  and  a  prtssure  of 
6atm.  was  ultimately  registerfd.  On  the  29th,  a 
pressure  of  7  atm.  was  reached  in  two  hours,  not- 
withstanding several  passing  vapours.  On  different 
occasions  the  steam  (with  a  pressure  of  3  atm  )  was 
made  to  drive  a  Tangye  pump,  raising  1,.500  to 
1,800  litres  of  water  per  hour  a  height  of  2  metres, 
and  to  produce  ice  in  a  Carr^  apparatus. 

Speaking  of  the  display  of  British  ceramics  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  Les  Mntttles  calls  attention  to 
"the  brilliant  specialties  of  tho  factory  at  Worcester, 
the  English  Sevres."  The  imitations  of  ivory  are 
said  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  re- 
quire the  testimony  of  the  touch  in  order  to  detect 
the  deception.  Among  tho  statuettes  are  some 
Chinese  figures,  which  one  would  judg^  to  be  chiselled 
in  ivory  by  the  most  skilful  sculptor  of  China. 


LONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RED    AND    BUFF    TERRA-COTTA    MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  .at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
^,^„  MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

RIDGE  TILES,  PINIALS.  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weaiher. 

Architects'  Designs  faWifuUy  carried  out.     Samples  of  Work  South  Kensington.  Museum.     Estimates  on  application. 

OFFICE:  ON   THE   WORKS.    KEYMER   JUNCTION. 
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HELLIWELL'S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR   AND    WATER-TIGHT 

GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


NO  WOODWORK  IS  EXPOSED 


NO  OUTSIDE  PAINT  REQUIRED. 


See  Opinions  of  the 

Building  News,  Builder,  Field, 

Gardener's   Chronicle. 

And  Othee  Leadinq  Papebs. 


T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Patentee, 

Brishouse,  Yorkshire. 

BEANCH  OFFICE:   19,  ParliambntStbeet, 
London,  S.W. 


^ratrt  #t^s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Edikbtiegh. — At  a  meeting  of  master  joiners, 
held  last  week,  it  was  nnanimoaaly  agreed  that, 
owin?  to  tlie  present  stagnant  state  of  the  trade, 
intimation  shoald  be  given  to  the  operatives  that  on 
and  after  to-day  a  reduction  of  id.  per  hoar  will  be 
made  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  making  the  rate 
in  futnre  7id.  per  honr  for  competent  workmen. — 
The  notice  of  redaction  of  wages  in  the  bnilding 
trade  has  asenmed  a  more  general  scope  than  would 
Beem  to  have  been  anticipatei^.  Under  the  reduction 
intimated  the  rate  of  joiners'  wages  will  be  7d.  per 
hoar,  and  that  of  labourers  4id.  per  honr.  It  would 
seem  that  the  master  joiners  are  not  altogether  at 
one  as  to  the  extent  of  the  redaction. 

Fleetwood.— The  master  joiners  of  Fleetwood 
have  given  their  men  notice  of  a  redaction  of  Id.  per 
honr. 

*** 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


Tbeee  BLATES  are  ©f  a  (rrey-ereen  t 
an  sizes.  A  large  stock  available  for 
further  particulars  (with  a  list  of  Imps 


are  itout,  and  made  In 
nediat.?  delivery.  For 
;  buildings  covered) 


apply  to  tbe  MANAOEB,  Clynderwen.  a.S.O.,  Oormarthenahlre.— 


Hollowsy*8  Ointment  is  not  only  fitted  for 

beallng  Bores,  wounds,  and  relieving  external  allraenta,  but 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  It  acts  as  a  dei^vatlve,  and  thus  dis- 
plays the  utmost  salutary  Influence  over  stomachic  disorders, 
detacgemeuts  of  tbe  liver,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  other 
Inteeunal  inoonvoQieuces  vrhloh  mar  man's  comfort. 


Iiomplongh's  Fyretic  Saline  is  refreshins, 

inopt  a^n^eeable,  and  tbe  preventive  of  FEVERS,  biliocsnebs. 
B11AJJ.-POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
silmantfi.  Sold  by  chemists  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holbom  Hill.    Tse  wo  «ibari(w(«.— [ADVT.l 


.£3,850    0  0 

3,837  15  0 

3,311    0  0 

3,300    0  0 

3,126    0  0 

3,119  19  0 

2,907  15  9 

2,866    0  0 

2,843    0  0 

2,816    0  0 


2,797 


No.  2. 

£3,000    0  0 

2,976  19  0 

2,517    0  0 

2,514    0  0 

2,450    0  0 

2,486    6  0 

2,33*    9  6 

2,185    0  0 

2,300    0  0 

2,145    0  0 

2,170    0  0 


2,110  0  0 

2.070  0  0 

2,075  0  0 

2,015  0  0 

1,997  0  0 


TEMDEHS. 

Abebdabe. — For  the  erection  of  a  dining-hall  and  day- 
room  at  Aberdare  training  school,  for  the  Morthyr  Tydfil 
Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Morgan,  John  (accepted)        £526 

[Only  one  other  tender,  £576,  received.] 
Abert.'itwith. — For    the    erection   of   a   new  Welsh 
Wesleyan  chapol.     Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomafl,  architect, 
Liverpool : — 

Rees,  John         £2,759 

Jones.  John       2.600 

Jones,  Thomas  (accepted)     2,550 

Evans,  Jno.  and  Daniel        2,390 

Alcestee.— For  sewerage  works,  Aloester.  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  O.B.,  engineer,  27,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  and  Warwick;  quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Pumell,  Coventry : — 

No.  1. 
Smallwood,    J.,    and   Co., 

Wotton  Hawen   ... 
Hill,  Wm.  i  Hy.,  Bristol 
Mackay,  Jno.,  Dowlais     ... 
Barber,  MUes,  Barlbro 
Taylor,  W.  R.,  Bilston     ... 
White,  Jno.,  Handsworth... 
Pickthall,    J.,   and    Sons, 

Stockport 

Heap,  Walker,  Birmingham 
Gannell,  W.  L.,  Bristol  ... 
Dewitt,  Jas., Leamington... 
Hilton  &  Co.,  Kidderminster 
Meats    Bros.,    Nottingham 

and  Birmingham 

Palmer,  A.,  Birmingham ... 
Horsman,  P.  and  Co.,  Wol- 
verhampton      2,725    0    0    . 

Bush,  Jas.,  Ulverston  ...  2,658  0  0  . 
Currall  and  Lewis,  Rowley  2.606  0  0  . 
Green,  W.,&Sons,Warwiok  2,473  0  0  . 
Law,  Goo.,  Kidderminster  •2,044  0  0  . 
•  Error  (corrected),  £2,444. 
Bath. — For  the  reparation  of  houses  in  George-street, 
Bath:— 

Bladwell,  J £798 

Birth  797 

Bowden,  Cheshiee.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Baptist 
chapel  and  schools.  Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  architect,  134,  Deans- 
gate.  Manchester:  — 

Pennington,  J.  (accepted)    £2,075 

Canterbuky. — For  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  Bred- 
man's  Rectory,  Canterbury.  Mr,  John  Green  Hall, 
architect :  — 

Denne,  G.  H £2,360 

Wibon,  H.  B 2,328 

Gaskin,  J.  0 2,300 

Cosens,  J.  F 2,169 

Adcock,  W.  S 2,150 

Carmarthen. — For  laying  250  yards  of  water-main,  in 
Priory-street  and  the  Parade,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
Hutchings,  borough  surveyor: — 

Rogers,  Geo £65  10    6 

llocers,  D 56    0    0 

Bright  and  Garrard         43  15    0 

Evans,  D.  (accepted)      42  10    6 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  J&t2  88.] 
Dunpalk,    lRELAND.~For    portion   of    mission    and 
retreat-house  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Harbiaon.    Mr.  George 
C.  Ashlin,  architect : — 

Hammond  and  Son £12,144 

Cunningham 12,131 

Clarke 11,516 

O'Hare 9,895 

Redmond  9,729 

McAdory  (accepted) 9,700 

Cullen 9,422 

Winchester. — Modem  Bohoolu,  Winoheater: — 

BtilT,  Dover       £8,899 

Crook,  Southampton 8,749 

Hoare  Bros,  and  Walden      8,200 

Stephens  and  Bastow 7,999 

Stevens  and  Son.  Southampton      7,760 

Jones  and  Co.,  Gloucester 7,656 

Fielder  and  Son,  Winchester  7,650 

Marsh,  Winchester      7,330 

Carter  and  Son,  Winchester  (accepted)    ...    6,995 
Woking. — For  three  cottages,  Sutton,  near  Woking. 
Messrs.  Smallpiece  and  Bishop,  surveyors ;  — 

Butt  (accepted) £435 


Homertoh.— For  alterations  to  the  small-poit  hcepifad 
at  Homerton  for  the  managers  of  the  Uctropolittta 
Asylum  District,  Messrs.  A.  and  0.  Harston,  architects, 
15,  Lcadenhall-street,  E.G. : — 

Wheeler  and  Co £1,695 

Norris      1,577 

Cooke  and  Qo 1,393 

Wood       1,300 

Upson      1,290 

Wise        1^0 

Ivory  (accepted)  1,175 

KiLBUBN. — For  the  erection  of  four  detached  villas  in 
Woodohurch-road,  Kilbum,  N.W.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher 
F.R.A.S.,  architect  :— 

Baycs        £7,000 

Prout,  W 5,680 

Castle       5,484 

Butcher,  W.  H 5,450 

Hobem    ...        .„        5  381 

Whiteman  5,140 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehonco 
No.  24,  George-street,  Tower-hill,  Messrs.  Bmallpiecs  and 
Bishop,  surveyors  : — 

Perkins,  S £471 

Lidstone  and  Son 429 

Gardner  (accepted)         386 

Luton.— For  sanitary  works  in  Park-town  for  the 
Town  Council.    Mr.  W.  H.  Leete,  borough  surveyor: — 

Coker,  J.,otThirkby £1,750    I    0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,145  lis.] 
for  Mes-irs.  Ellison  and  Kerr.    Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect,  Liverpool:  — 

Leslie,  James        £985    0    0 

Makinson  and  Glover 380    0    0 

Nicholson  and  Ayre       959    0    0 

Wilkinson,  George         850  10    0 

Ripley.- For  new  farm  buildings,  Sussex  Farm, 
Ripley.    Messrs.  Bmallpieoe  and  Bishop,  surveyors : — 

Christmas £531    0    0 

Harms        3&S  15    0 

Butt 351    0    0 

Whitburn  (accepted)      320  10    0 

Shoeeditch. — For  the  construction  of  sewers,  the  for- 
mation of  carriai2:e  and  footways,  alteration  of  roads,  and 
other  works  in  connection  therewith,  in  the  new 
thoroughfare  between  Sun-street  and  Worship-street,  for 
the  Metropobtan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Board  :— 

Cooke     

Webster,  W 

Hook  and  Oldrey       

AspiniU  and  Son        

Crockett,  W 

Stevens  and  Co.         

Mowlem  and  Co 

Nowell  and  Co.  (accepted)  ... 


.  £13,030 

.  12.300 

.  11.643 

.  ll.OOO 

.  11,000 

.  10,000 

.  9,985 

.  9,785 


and  OOMBE  DOWN. 


RANDALL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LiMiTEa 

QuarrTinexi  and  Stone  Merch&ats. 

Prioes,  delivered  at  any  port  of  the  United  Klucdam,  (nmlsfaaiS 
on  application  to 
BATH  StoKB  OffiOE,  CORRHAH.  WILTS.     [AOVT.) 


Epps'e  Cocoa. — All  the  Year  Round  says — "Let 

us  atroll  to  the  Euston-road,  hard  by  the  Bee-enf  aiPark,  to  Epp^a 
CoccR  Manufactory .  where  may  be  Btudled  the  making  of  co«os 
on  a  BtupendouB  scale,  glTlng  a  Juj^t  idea  of  the  valoe  of  tbaaa 
articles,  not  as  luxurteB,  bat  as  actual  food." 

Epfb'sCocoa. — John  Bull  says — "An  ideaof  the 

Tast  extent  of  the  Industry  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  oam 
Qrm  alone— that  of  MeaarB.  Eppa  A  Co.— now  BflUfiome  4,000^000 
pounds  annually." 

Epps's  Cocoa. — Christian  World  says: — "If  I 

am  to  take  cocoa."  sold  I.  "  I  must  see  and  judge  for  myself  what 
are  the  inpredlenta  of  which  it  is  composed ;  with.  thU  rimw  I 
modo  my  way  to  the  coooa  manufactory  of  James  Eppe  A  Co..  1b 
the  Eua ton-road." 

Epps's  Cocoa. — "  Cassell's   Household  Guide" 

saye— "  We  will  now  give  an  acoo\mt  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Mesurs.  James  Eppe  4  Co.,  homoooDathlo  chemists  and  mannfaft. 
turers  of  dietetic  artlolea  at  their  works  la  the  Euxtoa-roBd, 
Ljndon," 

Epps's    Cocoa.  —  Morning    Advertiser    says — 

"Nearly  two  centuries  after,  in  IS.'H,  the  dati«i,  which  had 
hitherto  been  almost  prohibitive,  were  greatly  reduced,  and  c 


ROOFING  FELTS.-F.  BRABY  k  CO. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.     MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


WROUGHT    IRON    TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED   IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.     ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde-st,  Glasgow;  and  at  CYPRUS. 
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LOUDON,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1878. 


ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH,  PICCADILLY. 

BETWEEN  Piccadilly  and  Jermyn-street, 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Janies's-Bquare, 
separated  from  the  former  thoroutrhfare  by 
a  wall,  stands  one  of  the  least  sightly — 
externally,  at  any  rate — of  Wren's  churches. 
We  refer  to  St.  James's.  This  church  has 
lately  been  closed,  and  was  opened  last 
Sunday,  after  hanng  undergone  some  altera- 
tions and  renovations.  Befoi-e  we  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  have  been  car- 
ried out  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
Bomethinar  of  the  edifice  itself.  Vastly 
altered,  indeed,  has  the  locality  become  since 
Wren's  time.  Less  than  three  centuries 
ago  the  whole  tract  between  this  church 
and  Charing-cross  was  open  field  or  garden 
ground.  Pall-mall  is  described  by  Pepys,  in 
his  "  Diary,"  aa  "  sweet  and  shady,"  fringed 
with  elm  trees  "  in  a  very  decent  and  regu- 
lar manner ;"  mansions  with  gardens  stood 
on  the  south  side,  while  the  north — the 
site  on  which  now  stands  St.  James's 
Church — was  quite  open.  Even  St.  James's- 
street  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  many  of  the  old  buildings 
have  disappeared. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  appears  to  have 
been  consecrated  in  1684,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  its  illustrious  architect 
resided  close  by,  in  St.  James's-street, 
where  he  died  in  1723.  As  a  Court  suburb 
this  locality  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  church  must  have  enjoyed  considerable 
privilegrs,  and  not  a  few  nuisances;  and  we 
have  only  to  consult  the  pages  of  Addison, 
Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  John  Timbs,  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  style  of  residences 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who 
frequented  St.  James's  Church  and  the 
neighbourhood.  A  view  of  St.  James's- 
square  a  century  ago  shows  the  church  from 
the  square,  and  the  open  fields  beyond  ;  but 
Macaulay,  describing  it  as  it  appeared  in 
16S5 — the  year  after  the  consecration  of  the 
church — says  of  the  square  that  it  "  was  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  offal  and  cinders  and 
for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dogs  of  West- 
minster," and  that  at  another  time  "  an 
impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the 
windows  of  the  gilded  salons  in  which 
Norfolk,  Ormond,  Kent,  and  Pembroke 
gave  banquets  and  balls."  In  the  old  print 
of  the  square  we  have  referred  to,  an  octa- 
gonal enclosure,  filled  with  water,  existed. 
We  might  fill  a  page  with  the  names  of  its 
illustrious  residents,  but  pass  on  to  notice 
the  church  itself. 

It  was  built  at  the  cost  of  £8,500 
(Henry  JermjTi,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  being 
the  chief  subscriber),  as  a  chapel-of-ease 
to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  was 
finished  in  168-t,  at  a  very  critical  period, 
and  within  a  short  time  of  the  close  of 
Charles  II. 's  reign.  Its  chief  interest  to  us, 
however,  is  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed  it,  and  is 
said  to  have  taxed  his  powers  to  provide 
"  a  room  so  capacious,  with  pews  and 
galleries,  as  to  hold  2,000  persons,  and  all 
to  hear  the  sei-vice  and  see  the  preacher," 
and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Wren  con- 
sidered this  to  be  one  of  his  best  churches. 
That  great  master  of  planning  endeavoured 
to  adapt  both  the  Greek  cross  and  the 
basilican  type  to  congregational  purposes, 
and  St.  James's  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
studied  arrangements  on  the  latter  plan. 
Its  proportion  has  been  fixed  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  range  of  the  human 
Toice,  and  the  galleries  are  skilfully  con- 
I  trived  to  enable  every  one  in  them  to  see 
and  hear    the    officiating  clergyman.     To 


estimate  properly  the  interior  of  this  church 
we  must  look  back  at  the  condition  of  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  time.  We  must  re- 
member it  was  in  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion;  the  Church  and  the  Nouoonformibts 
were  struggling  for  ascendancy,  though 
the  false  ph-dges  of  Charles  and  James  II. 
had  tended  to  make  England  more  Protes- 
tant than  ever.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
this  national  sentiment  found  utterance  in 
the  prevailing  style  of  church  building — 
that  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  James 
should  have  brought  about  a  reaction,  and 
have  favoured  the  views  of  Loighton  and 
Tillotson.  The  wants  of  congregations 
rather  than  the  requirements  of  priests  led 
to  the  erection  of  cumbersome  galleries  and 
pulpits,  and  the  unpronounced  sacrarium, 
and  Wren  had  the  skill  to  adapt  these 
wants  in  the  least  offensive  manner.  In 
St.  James's  he  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  perfecting  his  plan.  Here  we  have  a 
church  in  which  the  galleries  are  the  least 
obtrusive  of  any  we  know  of,  forming  as 
they  do  an  entablature  between  two  orders, 
or  the  piers  supporting  the  gallery  and  the 
Corinthian  order  above,  which  carries  the 
main  circular  vault  and  thecross  vaults  above 
the  galleries.  Thus  a  great  economy  of  space 
and  roofing  is  effected,  and  the  wide  un- 
sightly ceiling  we  see  in  most  galleried 
interiors  is  avoided.  The  gallery  in 
fact,  becomes  no  longer  an  obtrusive 
feature,  supporter",  on  a  row  of  indepen- 
dent pillars  projt  'ting  into  the  body  of  a 
wide  church,  but  in  reality  an  integral 
part  of  the  building.  The  circular  ceiling 
of  plaster  spring.s  from  an  entablature  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  the  columns  of  which 
divide  the  nave  and  aisles  into  five  bays. 
Each  compartment  of  the  centre  ceiling  is 
divided  by  ribs,  with  a  kind  of  enriched 
guUloche,  and  is  panelled  in  three.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  part  of  the  design  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  middle  vault  with  the 
side  arched  bays,  and  the  want  of  apparent 
support  to  the  wall  end  of  the  cross  beams 
or  entablatures  from  which  the  side  arches 
spring,  there  being  at  the  wall  end  only  an 
enriched  corbel.  Directly  above  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  side  arched  vaults  and  main  ceil- 
ing are  small  elongated  panels,  the  under 
side  following  the  curve  of  the  cross  vault ; 
and  these  panels  are  decorated  with  plaster 
enrichments  of  foliage,  with  cherub  heads 
in  the  centre.  The  upper  panels  of  the 
main  ceiling  are  quite  plain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  paterre  perforated  for  ventilation 
at  the  crown.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  interior  is  unquestionably  the  treat- 
ment of  the  east  eud.  There  is  no  recess, 
except  a  very  slight  reveal  at  the  sides  of 
the  large  eastern  window,  which  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  reredos  to  the  ceiliug. 
The  window  is  of  three  lights,  divided  by 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  of 
two  orders  also  in  height,  the  upper  centre 
light  having  a  circular  head.  The  effect  is 
not  unpleasing,  and  the  double  tier  is 
adorned  with  stained  glass,  representing 
"  The  Agony  in  the  Gai-den,"  "  Our  Lord 
Bearing  the  Cross,"  "  The  Passion,"  and 
"  The  Ascension  " — the  two  last  subjects 
occupying  the  lower  and  upper  central 
lights  respectively.  The  glass  was  inserted 
in  1846.  The  altar-piece,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly the  chef  d'ccuvre  of  the  interior,  and 
is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  deco- 
ration of  the  period,  though  we  cannot  say 
we  are  pleased  with  the  large  gold  sui-faces 
of  the  Decalogue  panels,  which  appear  to 
kill  the  ensemble.  The  upper  part  of  the 
altar-piece  is  pedimented  segment  shape, 
and  the  sides  are  adorned  by  pilasters,  which 
form  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  gallery. 
In  the  space  thus  formed  between  the  two 
panels  for  the  Commandments  and  the 
outer  framework  is  a  flat  surface,  now 
painted  a  dark  olive  green,  enriched  by 
some  striking  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
These  form  garlands  and  flowers,  the  centre 


subject  beneath  the  pediment  being  a 
beautifully-carved  pelicm  with  her  young. 
On  each  side  is  a  dove,  while  the  side 
spaces  are  filled  with  garlands  and  bunches 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  most  richly  designed, 
and  in  alto-relievo.  Evelyn  de.scrihes  the 
altar-piece  in  his  "  Diary"  as  surpaRsing  any 
in  England  or  abroad,  and  mention-  the 
white  marble  inclosure,  the  rich  plate  given 
by  SirR.Greere,&c.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  are  also  interesting  as  examples  of 
woodwork  of  the  17th  century.  The  pulpit 
of  oak  is  hexagonal,  and  stands  upon  a 
cluster  of  three  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
also  of  oak ;  the  base  of  the  pulpit,  of  ogee 
contour,  is  richly  carved  with  a  leaf  pattern, 
while  the  angles  are  supported  by  detached 
pillars,  spirally  carved,  with  Ionic  volutes, 
the  side  panels  being  adorned  with  carvings 
representing  Scriptural  scenes.  Round 
the  top  is  a  rich  hollow-leaf  cornice 
and  frieze,  with  cherubs'  heads  introduced 
over  the  panels.  The  angle  pillars  are  ter- 
minated by  carved  pendents,  and  the  stair 
railing  is  a  beautifully  executed  piece  of 
scroll-work.  The  reading-desk  has  been 
reduced  in  height  by  cutting  down  the  base. 
A  plain  open-railed  top  square  on  plan  forms 
the  desk,  which  is  supported  on  a  solid 
panelled  base.  The  white  marble  font  is  a 
remarkably  good  example  of  the  design  of 
the  period  and  the  skill  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
its  carver,  representing  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
Salvation  of  Noah,  and  other  subjects.  A 
small  circular  shallow  bowl  is  supported  by 
a  rather  lofty  stem,  in  the  form  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  at  the  roots  or  base  stand, 
one  on  either  side,  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
the  serpent  coiled  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  presenting  Eve  the  apple. 
They  are  cleverly  sculptured.  The  bowl  is 
adorned  at  its  base  by  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  tree,  and  on  one  side  we  observe 
a  bas-relief  carving  of  the  baptism  of  St. 
John.  A  fine  organ  adonis  the  west  end, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  James 
Il.'s  oratory  at  Whitehall,  but  nas  given  to 
the  church  by  Queen  Mary  II.  in  1691.  We 
cannot  say  much  for  the  church  externally; 
it  is  too  plain  to  need  description.  The 
dingy  brick  walls  are  relieved  by  stone 
window-dressings  of  almost  ugly  propor- 
tions, and  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  with 
its  wooden  spire,  is  the  only  feature  of  any 
interest.  This  steeple,  says  Timbs,  was  the 
work  of  a  carpenter,  whose  design  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Wren  from  motives  of 
economy,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  vouch 
for  thetruth  of  the  statement.  It  is  said  afire 
occurred  in  1792  in  the  vaults,  and  a  large 
number  of  cofiins  were  destroyed.  Several 
eminent  divines  have  been  rectors  of  St. 
James's.  Hoadley,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Drs.  Tenison  and  Seeker, 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  rectors  of 
the  church ;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  also,  the 
well-known  philosopher  and  theologian,  the 
author  of  doctrines  of  a  semi-Arian  cha- 
racter, and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  was 
rector  of  the  parish  in  1709.  Many  cele- 
brated men  repose  in  the  churchyard,  among 
them  Brookes,  the  anatomist. 

One  of  the  alterations  made  during  the 
last  few  weeks  consists  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
high-panelled  pews  of  oak  have  been  re- 
duced in  height  round  the  reading-desk  and 
pulpit ;  these  have  been  shifted  from  their 
former  positions  and  placed  farther  west- 
ward, so  as  to  give  room  for  the  additional 
step  to  the  altar  enclosure,  which  previously 
was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  church  floor. 
The  upper  step  is  of  black  marble  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  railing  is  of  white  marble, 
with  bronze  open  panels  of  scroll-work;  a 
new  capping  has  been  added,  and  an  exten- 
sion to  the  width  of  the  sacrarium  of  a'lout' 
8ft.  has  been  made.  The  background  of  the 
reredos  has  been  painted  a  dark  green, 
diapered,  and  with  the  black  and  white 
marble  paving  of  the  sacrarium  arranged 
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geometrically,  a  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  this  part  of  the 
church.  The  single  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  the  roof  are  of  Sienna  marble 
imitation,  but  the  capitals  have  been  wholly 
gilded.  The  lower  pillars  are  painted 
chocolate,  but  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
capital  mouldings  or  egg  and  tongue 
ornament  in  them  is  made.  We  find  the 
walls  have  been  simply  colotired  a  buff  tint, 
and  the  panelled  ceiling  plainly  distempered 
a  cream  white.  It  is  rather  a  pity  a  more 
complete  scheme  of  decoration  or  relief  was 
not  attempted,  as  the  interior  has  still  a  very 
unfinished  look,  and  the  ornamental  ceiling 
certainly  looks  out  of  keeping  with  the 
decorative  treatment  of  the  columns  and 
their  gilded  capitals.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a 
little  tinting  to  the  plaster  enrichments  and 
panels,  if  not  of  gilding  moderately  ex- 
pended, and  we  see  the  enhanced  effect  of 
the  latter  treatment  in  the  few  panels  at 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  ceiling  over  the 
altar  which  have  been  picked  out  with  gold. 
Wren  himself,  we  believe,  intended  these 
plaster  ceilings  to  be  relieved  in  some  way, 
though  the  parish  authorities  in  this 
instance  appear  to  have  acted  upon  the  safe 
principle  of  doing  as  little  as  possible.  The 
only  objects  that  strike  the  visitor  are  the 
columns,  the  darkly-painted  east  window, 
the  rich  organ  over  the  west  gallery,  and  the 
stained  glass  in  the  windows;  but  we  con- 
ceive these  features  would  have  been 
united  and  harmonised  by  a  more  general 
scheme  of  moderate  decoration.  One  fea- 
ture certainly  calls  for  some  relief,  and  that 
is  the  gallery  front.  This  forms  an  entab- 
lature to  the  lower  pillars,  and  we  consider 
a  little  judicious  colour  in  some  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  woiild  much  en- 
hance the  effect,  without  obtruding  it  upon 
the  eye.  We  fully  commend  the  removal  of 
the  font  from  under  the  west  gallery  to  the 
octagon  vestibule,  the  marble  paving,  and 
the  stained  glass  window  in  place  of  the 
centre  tower  door,  thus  opening  up  a  lost 
feature,  and  bringing  into  notice  a  striking 
work  of  17th  century  art.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Fish,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Wimperis,  architect,  Sackvillc- 
street. 

A  SURYETOR  OF  THE  TIME  OF 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
T^HE  position  of  the  modern  surveyor,  his 
-*-  connection  with  the  architect,  his  exact 
duties,  and  the  somewhat  vexed  question  of 
quantities,  have  all  been  matters  which 
have  received  much  attention  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  do  not  wish  in  the  pre- 
sent remarks  to  discuss  any  of  the  above 
points,  but  to  bring  under  the  njtice  of  our 
readers  a  remarkable  little  volume,  pub- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  and  which  we  believe  is  among  the 
earliest  complete  expositions  of  the  practice 
of  surveying  in  the  English  language.  The 
book  in  question  is  a  small  square  quarto  of 
26S  pages,  entitled  in  the  quaint,  semi- 
prefatial  fashion  of  the  period,  "  The  Svr- 
veiors  Dialogve,  very  profitable  for  all  men 
to  pervse,  but  especially  for  Gentlemen, 
Fanners,  and  Husbandmen,  that  shall 
either  haue  occasion,  or  be  willing  to  buy, 
hii-e,  or  sell  Lands  :  As  in  the  ready  and 
perfect  Suruejang  of  them,  with  the 
manner  and  Method  of  keeping  a  Court  of 
Suruey  with  many  necessary  rules,  and 
familiar  Tables  to  that  purpose."  Our  copy 
which  is  "  Printed  by  Thomas  Snodham"  iu 
1618  at  London,  is  of  the  thii-d  edition.  The 
title  page  bears  the  name  of  the  author  in 
initials  only  ("  I.  N."),  but  the  Epistle  dedi- 
catorie  to  the  right  Honourable  Robert,  Lord 
Cecill  is  signed  "  lo.  Norden,"  and  is  dated 
"  At  my  poore  house  at  Hendon,  27.  Martij. 
1610."  The  somewhat  lengthy  "Epistle 
to  the  Reader  "  is  signed  "Yours,  I.  N.,"  and 


concludes  with  the  quotation  from  Eccles. 
vii.,  13,  "  Wisedome  is  good  with  an  inherit- 
ance." This  epistle  is  followed  by  a  short 
poem — surveyors  were  poetical  in  those 
days — "  The  Author  to  his  Boohe."  Then 
comes  a  Latin  quotation,  "  Inuidia  sibi  et 
alijs  venenum,"  and  finally  we  have  the 
table  of  "  The  Contents  of  the  sixe  Bookes." 
It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at 
these  "  bookes,"  and  to  describe  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  pm-sued  by  the  author, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  surveying,  and  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  many  of  the  instruments 
and  appliances  still  in  use. 

We  can  trace  only  the  most  meagre 
account  of  Norden's  life.*  He  hints  in  his 
dedication  that  ours  is  his  spcond  work,  and 
we  find  from  "  Lowndes'  Manual  "  that  he 
published  in  1-593  the  first  "  parte  "  of  "  An 
historical!  and  chorographicall  Description 
of  Middlesex,"  small  4to.,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  address 
to  Lord  Burleigh.  Subsequent  issues  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1594-6,  and  8,  con- 
taining various  maps  and  descriptions  of 
the  English  counties.  Our  author  seems 
to  have  drawn  many  of  the  maps  for  the 
5th  edition  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  pxib- 
lished  in  1607,  and  Lowndes  tells  us  that 
the  father  and  son  obtained  a  patent  from 
King  James  I.  in  that  year  as  joint  officers 
of  H.M.  Crown  Lands.  It  seems  that  in  the 
same  year  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Dia- 
logve "  was  published,  consisting  then  only 
of  five  books  and  244pp.  The  second 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1610,  contained 
a  "  sixt  booke  newly  added,"  while  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority  that  the  third 
edition,  of  the  year  we  have  already  named, 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  R.  Smith,  Surveyor  of 
London.  No  such  dedication  appears  in 
our  copy,  so  Norden  perhaps  made  the 
edition  of  1618  serve  two  different  pui-poses 
by  the  change  of  the  Epistle  dedicatorie. 
Strangely  enough  a  fourth,  and  apparently 
a  last  edition,  was  printed  120  years  later, 
in  1738. 

Thus  much  on  the  history  of  the  work 
before  ns,  and  now  to  a  brief  examination 
of  its  contents.  The  first  book  deals  with  the 
necessity  of  the  surveyor  both  to  the  "  Lord 
and  Tennant."  It  is  headed  "  A  Surveyors 
dialogve  betweene  a  farmer  and  a  Surveyor." 
In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
swers of  the  surveyor  and  the  questions  of 
the  "  farmer,"  the  "  lord  of  the  manor,"  and 
the  "  bayly,"  to  whom  we  are  successively 
introduced,  the  queries  are  in  all  cases 
printed  in  black  letter,  the  replies  being  iu 
plain  type.  Early  writers  were  very  fond 
of  the  dialogue  form,  and  Norden  seems  to 
have  taken  great  pleasure  in  it.  The  farmer 
he  encounters  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  vei'y  poor  opinion  of  surveyors  in  general, 
for  he  is  made  to  say,  "  I  have  heard  much 
euill  of  the  profession,  and  to  tell  you  my 
conceit  plainly,  I  thinke  the  same  both 
euill  and  uuprofital)le."  The  author  en- 
deavours at  some  length  to  disabuse  his 
companion's  mind  of  his  prejudice  against 
surveyors,  which  arose  mainly  from  the 
idea  that  surveys  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  value  of  land  and  property.  The  farmer 
states  his  case  thus  :  "  Tou  pry  into  mens 
Titles  and  estates  under  the  name  (forsooth) 
of  Surveyors,  whereby  you  bring  men  and 
matter  in  question  oftentimes  that  would 
(as  long  time  they  haue)  lye  without  any 
question.  And  oftentimes  you  are  the  cause 
that  men  loose  theii-  Land,  and  sometimes 
they  are  abridged  of  such  liberties  as  they 
haue  long  used  in  Mannors  :  and  customes 
are  altered,  broken,  and  sometimes  per- 
uerted  or  taken  away  by  your  meanes :  And 
abou—all,  you  lookeinto  the  values  of  mens 
Lauds,  whereby  the  Lords  of  Mannors  doe 


*  He  is  "supposed" — it  is  said  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Artists  of  the  English  School  " — "  to  have  been  born  in 
WUtsbire  in  1.5i^5.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took 
there  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1573." 


racke  their  Tennants  to  a  higher  rent  and 
rate  then  euer  before  :  and  therefore  not 
onely  I,  but  many  poore  Tennants  else  haue 
good  cause  to  speake  against  the  profes- 
sion." The  surveyor  argues  that  it  is  far 
better  for  all  parties  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  should  have  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  both  of  the  value,  the  area,  and 
the  tenure  of  his  property,  otherwise 
officious  informers  might  give  him  false  and 
exorbitant  notions  of  his  estates,  and  cause 
him  to  raise  unduly  the  rentals.  Having 
convinced  his  interrogator  on  this  score,  he 
is  next  attacked  with  respect  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  fines  which  have  been  im- 
posed after  recent  surveys.  The  surveyor 
proves  that  this  is  reasonable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  values  of  money  and 
every  commodity  which  it  will  purchase 
have  vastly  increased  since  the  time  that 
such  fines  were  first  instituted.  He  gives 
as  an  instance  a  quotation  from  "  Stow's 
Chronicle,"  showing  "  that  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  at  Royston,  in  Hartford- 
shire,  for  tweluepence"  in  the  time  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixt,"  and  says  our  surveyor, 
"  I  trust,  if  you  be  a  Farmer,  you  are  a  come- 
seUer,  and  I  thinke,  if  a  man  offer  you 
thirty  times  as  much  for  a  quarter,  you  will 
say  it  is  better  worth."  The  farmer  is  at  a 
loss  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  strange 
change  in  values  while  farmers  had  be- 
come poorer  than  ever.  Friend  Norden 
deals  him  a  hard  blow  by  assuring  him  that 
"  the  reason  is  manifest :  for  where  in  those 
dales  farmers  and  their  wiues  were  content 
with  meaue  dyet  and  base  attyre,  and  held 
their  children  to  some  austere  gouem- 
ment,  without  pride,  haunting  Ale-houses, 
Tauemes,  dice,  cards,  and  vaine  delights  of 
charge,  the  case  is  altered:  the  Husbandman 
wil  be  equall  to  the  Teomau,  the  Yeoman  to 
the  Gentleman,  the  Gentleman  to  the  Squire, 
the  Squii'e  to  his  superiour,  and  so  the  rest, 
eueryone  so  f  ai'  exceeding  the  course  held  in 
former  times  that  I  will  speake  without 
reprehension,  there  is  at  this  day  thirty 
times  as  much  vainly  spent  in  a  family  of 
hke  multitude  and  quality,  as  was  of  former 
ages."  After  this  serious  charge  against 
the  unlucky  farmer  one  would  think  he 
would  give  in,  but  he  is  allowed  one  more 
attack  on  the  craft,  and  this  time  he  deals 
with  "  vnskilfull  "  surveyors,  and  finds  fault 
with  their  numbers.  He  says,  "  I  wish 
there  were  fewer,  and  they  honest,  iust, 
and  skilf  uU  :  for  to  tell  you  truely,  we  haue 
thought  among  us  Countrymen  that  there 
are  more  then  can  be  imployed,  as  it 
seemeth  by  their  publique  declarations  of 
their  want  of  worke  :  for  as  I  haue  passed 
through  London,  I  haue  seen  many  of  their 
Bills  fixed  upon  Posts  in  the  streetes,  to 
solicite  men  to  affoord  them  some  seruice : 
which  argueth  that  either  the  trade  decayeth, 
or  they  are  not  skUf  uU  that  beg  imployment 
so  publikely :  for,  vino  vendihili  susjiensa 
hedera  non  est  opus.  A  good  workeman 
needs  not  stand  in  the  streetes  or  market- 
place." ("  Good  wine  needs  no  bush  "  seems 
not  to  have  been  an  English  proverb  at  that 
time.)  The  surveyor  admits  the  truth  of 
this,  and  shows  that  the  art  of  the  surveyor 
consists  of  many  branches,  and  that  he  who 
can  only  measure  and  cast  up  land-areas  is 
not  a  surveyor,  neither  one  who  can  de- 
lineate the  same ;  but  he  must  further  have 
"  the  vnderstanding  of  the  Latine  tongue, 
and  have  some  sight  in  the  common  Lawes, 
especially  of  Tenures  and  Customes,  and 
must  be  able  to  reade  and  vnderstand  any 
ancient  deeds  or  records,  French  and 
Latine,  and  to  iudge  of  the  values  of  land, 
and  many  other  things."  He  next  proves 
the  antiquity  of  the  profession,  and  shows 
that  it  is  often  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ, 
that  it  must  have  existed  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  Doomesday  Book, 
and  that  "  the  art  hath  beene  in  summe  and 
substance  established  by  acte  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  called  '  Extenda  Manerij.' " 
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The  remainder  of  the  first  book  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  particulars  upon  which  a 
survey  is  based — the  lord's  records,  and  the 
information  of  the  tenants ;  the  most  aged 
inhabitants,  and  the  youngest,  are  cited  as 
the  fittest  to  accompany  the  surveyor  in  his 
perambulation — the  former  to  aid  him  with 
theii'  remembrance  of  byegone  times,  and 
the  latter  to  be  enabled  to  "  giue  like  ayde 
by  their  experience  to  posterities."  We  find 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  the  right  of 
convening  his   tenants   every  three  weeks, 
though  the  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse; 
and  our   author   gives   some  curious   par- 
ticulars of   the   duties   of  tenants,  among 
others  that  they  are  bound  "  to  giue  their 
best  aide  to  the  Surveyor,  to  trauell  with 
him  about  the  Circuit,  Buts,  Bounds,  and 
limmits  of  the  Manner,  to  iuforme  him  of 
the   same,   and   of   euery  particular  mans 
Land,  and   Rent,  and  to  shew   him    their 
copies,  leases,  and  deeds,  to  the  end  he  may 
enter  and  enrole   them   all  together  in  a 
faire  book,  for  the  Lords  vse."     He  shows 
that  tenants  are  far  freer  than  in  former 
times,  for  they  were  once  in  much  greater 
bondage,  and  performed  many  servile  works, 
as  he  says  in  most  of  their  copies  and  deeds 
is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  Pro  reditu 
S:  servitijs  inde  prius  debit,  £■  de  iure  consuei." 
In  the  second  book  we  have  a  "  dialogve 
betwene  the  Lord  of  a  Manner  and  a  Sur- 
veyor :  Wherein  is  intreated  of  the  State  of 
a  Manner,  c/  the  parts  and  jnojits  thereunto 
belonging :  and  how  the  Lord  of  a  Mannor 
ought  to  deale  with  his  Tennants."     Here 
again  we  find   much  curious   information, 
couched  in  the  most  quaint  and  delightful 
language.     We  learn   what    constitutes    a 
manor,  and  who  may  or  may  not  keep 
"  Court  Barou."    Then  we  have  the  different 
classes  of  tenure — freehold,  copyhold,  and 
customary  land ;  the  various  kinds  of  rent — 
"  rent-seruice,  rent-seek,  and  rent-charge." 
Next  follows  a  definition  of  fines,  and  the 
nature  of  an  "  amerament,"  a  "  heriot,"  and 
a  "relief  e."  The  measurements  and  divisions 
of  land  which   are  ther    explained  seemed 
to  vary   much  in   different    counties,   but 
Norden  tells   us    '"  a  carite    or    plovj-land 
containeth  120  Acres  :  euery  hide  of  land 
4S0   Acres,   and    euery   Knights   fee   1,920 
Acres.      But    after    some    computation    a 
Knights  fee  containeth  fine  hydes  of  land, 
euery  hijde  foure  yard  land,  and  euery  yard 
land  twenty-foure  Acres,  after  the  common 
account:    In    Ship2}on,  in  Barlcshire,    they 
haue  a  hide  of  Meadow,  and  that  containes 
tenne  Acres.     Two  Knights  fees  make  one 
Cantred,  which  after  the  first  computation 
amounteth  to  3,840  Acres.    Sixe  cantreds  ^ 
maketh    a  Barony,    25,600    Acres,    whose 
reliefe  is  100  marks.     One  Barony   i  make 
an  Earldome,  38.400  Acres,  whose  reliefe  is 
100  pound."     Elsewhere  we  read  that  each 
hide    contains   4  plough  lands,  and  every 
plough  land  or  carue  is  4  yard  lands  of  30 
acres.      Half    a  yard  land  in  the  west  of 
England  is  called  a  cosset,  and  half  a  cosset 
is  a  mese,  or  7\   acres.     The  rest  of  the 
second  book  is  taken  up  with  an  explana- 
tion of  "  forfeitures,  wayues,  escheats,  and 
perquisites,"  minerals  and  sundry  benefits, 
a  long  dissertation  on  wards  and  church 
patronage,    and   the    chai-acteristics   of    a 
good  landlord. 

Book  III.  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  though  we  cannot 
afford  space  to  quote  from  it.  Its  title  is, 
"  The  Svrveyor's  Dialogve  betweene  the 
Farmer  and  Svrveyor :  wherein  is  shewed 
the  manner  and  method  of  keeping  a  Coui-t 
of  Siiruey,  with  the  substance  of  the  Charge, 
and  the  Articles  to  be  inquired  of,  how  to 
Inroll  Copies,  Leases,  and  Deedes,  and  how 
to  take  the  Plotte  of  a  Mannor."  From  one 
of  the  paragraphs  it  appears  that  the  chain 
then  used  measured  3  poles  or  49ft.  Oin.,  in- 
stead of  the  4-pole  chain  now  employed.  We 
learn  also  the  use  of  the"  plaine- table,"  the 
"  Theodelite,"  and  the  "  Circumferentor." 


In  the  fourth  book  we  come  across  th  tural  notes  personally  made,  not  only 
"  Bayly "  again,  and  find  many  curiou  '  has  the  merit  of  conciseness,  but  is  by 
tables.  For  some  of  these  the  author  ex-  no  means  devoid  of  biographical  and 
presses  his  obligations  to  previous  writers — 1  topographical  interest.  The  aim  of  the 
viz.,  Randolph  Agas,  Valentine  Leigh  (or,  j  author  has  advisedly  been  to  give  informa- 
as  he  spells  his  name,  Lea),  and  M.  Digges.  tion  not  furnished  elsewhere — and  on  the 
We  have  also  a  reference  to  an  obsolete  '  whole  his  remarks  are  well  considered  and 
land  measure — a  "  daies  work  " — which,  it  i  to  the  point.  The  execution  of  the  plates 
seems,  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  rood,  or  four  i  evinces  great  care  and  much  ability, 
perches.  though  as  etchings  from  an  artistic  point 

The  fifth  book,  "  shewing  the  different  j  of  view  they  scarcely  rise  to  a  comparison 
natures  of  Grounds,  how  they  may  bo  im-  j  with  the  works  of  Ernest  George  and  other 
ployed,  how  they  may  he  bettered,  reforme  I,  well-known  etchers.  They  are,  however, 
and  amended,"  has  more  interest  from  a  |  more  detailed,  and  ai'chitccturally  correct, 
farming  point  of  view  than  otherwise.  It ,  having  a  crisp  and  precise  touch,  often 
abounds  with  the  quaint  old  hypotheses  ]  catching  the  spirit  of  the  old  work  repre- 
and  fallacies  we  find  in  the  works  of  that    sented  in  the  drawings.     The  contents  are 


date,  and  is  very  amusing  reading.  Among 
other  curious  items  of  information  we  read 
therein  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
Sussex  alone  "  neere  140  hammers  and  firr- 
naccs  for  Iron." 
Finally,   we  have  in  the  sixth   book 


divid>'d  into  five  parts,  these  being  under 
the  Hundreds  of  Hemlingford,  Kniglitlow, 
Barlichway,  and  Kineton,  with  the  county 
of  Coventry.  Six  plates,  including  the 
frontispiece,  are  devoted  to  Aston  Hall — a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  space,  though 


briefe    conference    betweene   a   Pvrchacer  j  having    scarcely    the    character  of   detail 


of  Land  and  a  Svrveyor:  Wherein  are 
some  points  necessaric  to  be  coosidered, 
of  such  as  are  able  and  willing  to  Purchase 
Land  in  Fee-simple,  or  by  Lease."  The 
greater  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with 
an  argument  in  favour  of  buying  a  lease  for 
21  years,  rather  than  purchasing  a  freehold, 
for  persons  with  a  small  capital  to  invest. 
We  find  our  author  sets  down  7  years'  pur- 
chase for  a  21  years'  lease  as  the  regularly 
understood  price,  13  years  for  a  100  years' 
lease,  and  16  years'  purchase  for  a  freehold. 
These  estimates  are  curious.  He  also  gives 
a  summary  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  buying  an  estate.  Tlte  work  ends,  as  it 
began,  with  a  Scriptural  quotation.  Proverbs 


which  we  should  wish  to  see  repeated.  The 
entrance  doorway  might  be  named,  per- 
haps, as  an  exception,  though  not  illus- 
trated in  detail  in  the  book  before  us.  A 
large  drawing  was  given  in  the  "  A.  A. 
Sketch  Book,"  vol.  lo;  plate  2,  1876  and  '77, 
and  a  series  of  measured  details  appeared 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Birmingham  A. 
A.  Sketch  Book  " — if  we  remember  rightly. 
The  general  massing  of  the  entrance  front 
is  certainly  stately  in  effect.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Neviu,  however,  th?t  "  the 
design  is  effective  in  the  extreme."  The 
three  towers,  for  example,  are  too  equal  in 
height  and  parts,  each  competing  with  the 
other  and  neither  giving   emphasis  to  the 


xvii.,  l:  :  "  A  discreet  seruant  shall  haue  rule  !  composition  as  a  whole.  The  mansion  is  now 
ouer  an  vnthriftie  Sonne."  I  used  as  a  museum,  and  the  south  wing  as  a 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Watts,  residence  of  the  curator.  The  hall  is  very 
in  his  "  Bibliotheca,"  after  recounting  a '  much  spoiled  by  the  monstrous  animals 
long  list  of  works  of  a  devotional  character  whose  not  very  shapely  stuffed  skins  have 
which  appeared  in  various   years   between   been  added  to  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Nevin 


158.5  and  1626,  by  a  certain  John  Norden, 
of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  states  :  "  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  author  is  not  the  same  as 
the  following,"  when  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  topographical  publications  of  John 
Norden,  which  cover,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
period  of  from  1693  to  1025. 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  WARWICKSHIRE.* 
TJ^EW  counties  in  England  can  compare 
-*-  with  Warwickshire  for  the  I'ichness  of 
its  remaining  examples  of  domestic  archi 


has   carefully  delineated   their  proportions 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  scale  of  the 
hall   itself.     If   the   liberty  of  leaving  out 
the   conservatory,   when  drawing  the  west 
front,  be  permissible,  surely  the  omission  of 
a  rhinoceros  or  a   giraffe  in  the  hall  would 
have    been    an   advantage.     The  chimney- 
piece   in  Lady  Holte's   drawing-room  is  a 
feature  rather  earlier  in  character  than  the 
rest  of  the  work,   and  seems  to  have  been 
brought  from  Duddeston,  where  the  family 
formerly  were  seated.     It  is  here  drawn  to 
finch  scale,  and  is  of  freestone  in  the  jambs 
tecture,  especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan    and  lintel,  enriched  with  columns,  panels, 
period,   and   although   Mr.   W.  Nevin  has    bosses,  and  obelisks  of  black  mai-ble,  the 
only  recently  published  his  book  illustrat-    upper  part  being    of    alabaster.     In    the 
ing  "  Old  Worcestershire  Houses,"  we  can   panel  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  is 
but   welcome  his   companion  volume   now    the  following  inscription 
before  us  imder  the  above  title.     The  work 
contains    thirty-one   plates,    royal   quarto 
size,   of  well-executed  etchings,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  exterior  views,  though 
a  few  interiors  are  given,  and  two  or  three 
plans  are  included  in  the  series.     The  value 
of  the  book  would  have  been  materially  in- 
creased had  more  plans  figured  in  the  list, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  present  plates  might 
weU  have  been  sacrificed.     It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  easy  task,  however,  in  most  cases 
to  secure   dimensions  and  obtain  particu- 
lars as  to  which  parts  are  alterations  upon 
the  original  plan,  so  as  to  show  coiTCclly 
the  work  of  those  who  "  Building  royally 
their  mansions  curiously  "  seldom  failed  to 
give  a  character  to  theii'  plans.     With  the 
architectural  details  of  the  elevations  and 
interiors  it  is  different,  as  their  dates  may 
generally  be  determined  upon  and  permis- 
sion    is    most    easily    obtained    to    make 
sketches   for  the  purposes  of   publication. 
The  descriptive  letter-press  accompanying 
the   drawings,     without   making   claim    to 
being  more  than  a  collection  of  architec- 


•  lUastrations  of  Old  Warwickshire  Hooses. 
^EViN,  Architect.    London :  Cbiswick  Press. 


By  W. 


*'  If  service  be  thv  meane  to  thrive 

Thnu  mH9t  therein  romnino 

Both  Silent,  lust,  and  True 

Content  to  take  some  pain. 
*'  If  loTe  of  Yertue  may  allure 

Or  hope  of  worldly  gaine 

If  feare  of  God  may  thee  procaro 

To  serve  doe  not  disdaiue." 

From  the  similarity  of  parts  of  Aston 
Hall  with  that  at  Crewe,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson  considered  that  both  houses, 
as  well  as  Dorfold  Hall,  were  the  work  o£ 
one  and  the  same  architect. 

Plate  7  gives  a  view  of  Castle  Bromwich 
Hall,  of  which  a  bird's-eye  view,  dated  1726, 
is  given  in  Dr.  Thomas's  "  Dugdale,"  show- 
ing the  building  much  as  it  remains  at  the 
present  time.  History  tells  that  Edward, 
son  of  Walter  Viscount  Hereford,  "  buUt  a 
fair  house  of  brick  here,  wherein  he  re- 
sided ;  and  being  created  baronet  25  Nov., 
10  Jac,  departed  this  life  22  Sept.,  20  Jac." 
In  1657  it  passed  into  the  Bridgeman 
family,  and  now  is  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Bradford,  being  occupied  by  Viscount 
Newport,  M.P.  The  front  is  rather  spoiled 
by  the  balustrade,  but  altogether  the  effect 
is  good,  and  the  detail,  though  less  elabo- 
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rate,   is  better   than  that  of  Aston  Hall. 
Grimshall  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Knowle,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  a  half-timbered 
manor-house    of   the    middle  of   the    17th 
century.     Unfortunately  the    building    is 
covered  with  stucco,  excepting  the  gables, 
where  the  timliering  is   massire  and  good. 
The  porch  roof  is  curious,  and  the  little  pro- 
jecting hay  windows  have  been  often  copied 
lately.     A  drawing  of  the  splendid  example 
of  wroughtiron  work  to  the  sign-board  on 
the  inn  near  the  church  at  Knowle  would 
have  been  interesting,  but  Mr.  Nevin  fails  to 
name  it.  Of  a  moated  manor-house,  in  excep- 
tionally good  preservation,  we  have  Bad- 
desley  Clinton  (10  and  11).  It  is  situated  in 
a  thickly- wooded  park,  and  seems  originally 
to  have   formed   a   quadrangle,    of    which 
thi-ee   sides   now   remain,  while   the   moat 
which  surrounds  the  building  is  spanned  by 
a  modern  bridge  of   suitable  design.     An 
exceedingly  happy  etching  is  Mr.  Nevin's 
view  of  the  chimuey-piece  of  later  date,  in 
the  hall,  thoueh  the  detail  of  the  freestone 
carving  is  rather  obscure,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  of  its  being,  at  the  best,  but  in  a 
reflected  light,  the  flood  of  light  from  the 
window  being  at  the  side,  and  this  same 
reason  may  .account,  perhaps,  for  the  ab- 
sence of   any  drawing  of   the  fire-place  in 
the    gate-house   to   Kenilworth   Castle,  of 
which  Mr.  Nevin  gives   rather  a  wiry  and 
cold  drawing,   plate  20.     An  illustration 
from   much    the  same  point  of   view    was 
published  in  the  Building  News  for  May 
Slst,    1878,    by    F.   W.    Richardson.      The 
elaborate   mantel-piece  there  is  not  in  its 
original  position,  and  its  dark  oak  carvings 
are  with  difficulty  seen.     Kingsbury  Hall 
(plate    13)    may    be  interesting  from    an 
archseological   point    of  view,   but    as    an 
example  of  architecture  it  is  scarcely  worth 
notice,   while   the   quaint  grouping  of  the 
roofs  is  by  no  means  made  the  most  of  in 
the  flat  perspective  before  us.     Pooley  Hall 
and  the  little  view  of  Mancetter  Manor  (14 
and  15)  are  better;  while  Astley  Castle  and 
Weston  Hall  are  simple  and  good  (16  and 
17).     We  wish  the  simplicity  of  the  latter 
were  more  often  taken  as  a  model  for  our 
smaller  country  houses  ;  the  windows,  how- 
ever, in  the  gablts  are  rather  high.    Combe 
Abbey  (18),  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  is   a  curious  instance  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan    house     grafted    on    to    monastic 
buildings  of  the  Norman  and  Perpendicular 
periods,  with  later   additions  attributed  to 
Inigo    Jones,  and   reconstructions  of  late 
years  by  Mr.  Eden  Nesfield,  who  began  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
mansion  for  the  Earl  of  Craven,  in  1864. 
Richardson   and    Nash   give   drawings    of 
a  porch,  now  destroyed ;    and   the  former 
devotes  a  plate  to   one  of  the    fire-places. 
The   smoke   cowls   to  most   of   the   chim- 
neys   may    be    truthfully    drawn    in    Mr. 
Nevin's   -view,   but  they   do    not    improve 
the  building.    Addison's  house,  Bilton  Hall 
(19),  near  Rugby,  is  a  charming  old  house, 
with  hedges  of  yew  in  the  well-kept  garden, 
where  every  variety  of  foliage  enriches  the 
place,  and  renders  it  just  the  sort  of  house 
where  one  would  elect  to  pass  the  closing 
days  of  one's  life.  Perhaps  the  best  etching 
in  Mr.  Nevin's  book  of  "  Old  Warwickshire 
Houses  "  is  of  "  Ctesar's  Tower,  Warwick," 
entirely   an   example  of  military  architec- 
ture, but   inasmuch  as  it  is  just  the  view 
which  is    the   most   strikingly  impressive, 
and  moreover  one  which  has  baffled  photo- 
graphers,   we   are  glad  to  have   the  really 
fine  drawing  included  in  the  domestic  series 
of  works  before  us.     The  tower  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  perfect  specimens  in  the 
kingdom,  remaining  almost  entirely  in  its 
original  state,  with  its  bold  machicolations 
above    and     battered    walls    below.      The 
Priory  at  Warwick  (23)  is  made   the  most 
of  (see  our   lithographic  reproduction  to- 
day), and  the  very  interesting  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  town,  known  as  St.  John's 


Hospital,  but  now  a  ladies'  school,  is  done 
ample  justice,  by  Mr.  Nevin's  view,  in  plate 
24,  where  the  later  date  beautiful  gate  of 
wrought-iron  work  is  carefully  shown.  To 
the  rear  a  good  view  of  simple  grouping  is 
to  be  obtained,  but  the  architectural 
features  ai-e  chiefly  concentr.ited  in  the 
front.  Wroxhall  Abbey  is  briefly  described, 
but  of  course  it  has  been  improved  away  to 
make  room  for  the  rather  vulgar  and  very 
Gothic  red  building  erected  not  long  ago 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  we  believe,  of 
Liverpool.  The  house  contains  a  theatre 
in  the  basement,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
rightly,  and  there  is  a  splendid  old  bed- 
stead in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  which  we 
have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing.  Would 
that  Mr.  Nevin  had  given  us  a  drawing  of 
it,  but  he  fails  to  name  its  existence.  The 
remaining  conventual  church,  with  its  in- 
teresting brick  tower  and  beautiful  oak 
screen,  stands  close  to  the  house,  and  should 
be  named  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  an 
example  of  clever  restoration,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Garner,  architect  (Bodly  and  Garner). 
The  "  fayre  maunour  place  moated  at 
Coughton,"  now  known  as  Coughton  Coui't, 
is  illustrated  by  plate  24,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  old  gate  tower,  with  its  fine 
windows,  which,  however,  seem  rather  over- 
done for  such  a  position.  The  well-known 
mansion  of  the  Lucys — viz.,  Charlecote — 
figures  in  two  sheets  (25  and  26).  one  of  which 
gives  a  general  view  from  outside  the  gate- 
house, a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  the  other 
a  detailed  sketch  of  the  entrance  porch — an 
example  familiar  to  all  students  of  English 
art.  It  is  attributed  to  John  of  Padua,  and 
details  are  given  both  by  Richardson  and 
Nash.  Mr.  John  Gibson  added  a  wing  to 
the  house,  and  the  church  hard  by  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago  from  his  designs. 
The  mansion  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
family  portraits  and  paintings.  In  the 
hall  is  an  old  oak  sideboard,  of  1558  date, 
and  a  table  with  mosaic  of  jasper,  lapis, 
breccia,  &c.,  from  the  Borghese  Palace. 
The  staircase  is  an  original  one  of  oak.  and 
the  library  contains  a  fine  suite  of  chairs, 
couch,  and  cabinets,  from  Kenilworth,  of 
Coromandel  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575.  The  woolwork 
backs  and  seats  of  the  couch  and  chairs 
were  recently  executed  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Lucy,  we  believe,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  and  they  evince  considerable 
variety  of  design  as  well  as  harmony  of 
colour  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  The 
summer-house  or  pavilion  (reproduced  by 
us  to-day),  from  Coleshill  Park,  re-erected 
in  the  garden  at  Lower  Ettington,  is  care- 
fully and  well  shown  by  plate  27,  and  some 
particulars  are  given  of  the  manor  house, 
which  was  almost  rebuilt  by  the  present 
proprietor.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq., 
between  the  years  1858  and  1862.  The 
pavilion  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  what 
has  been  called  "quaint  Classic"  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  bears  the  Digby 
crest  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze — an  ostrich 
holding  in  its  beak  a  horseshoe.  Little 
Wolford  Hall  has  a  good  drawing  in  sheet 
28,  and  the  two  following  plates  ilhistrate 
the  mansion  at  Compton-in-the-Hole,  now 
known  as  Compton  Winyate.  and  as  a  sub- 
ject often  illustrated  is  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  The  book  closes  with  two  views  from 
Wormleighton,  and  we  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  work,  though  certainly  the 
halt-timloered  buildings  of  Coventiy  and 
Warwick  deserved  more  attention.  Per- 
haps, at  some  future  time,  Mr.  Nevin  may 
be  induced  to  take  the  subject  up  again. 
The  present  volume,  like  that  of  the  "  Old 
Worcestershire  Houses,"  was  published  by 
the  Chiswick  Press  by  subsciiption,  but 
had  its  publication  been  more  generally 
known,  we  think  many  would  have  pro- 
cured a  cony  who  now  may  have  no  oppor- 
tiuiity  of  doing  so.     The  title  page  of  the 


book  is  quiet  and  good — quite  in  the  spirit 
of  an  old  e  xample,  and  the  book  ia  well 
printed  and  bound. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MISREPRE- 
SENTATION. 
ARCHITECTS  admire  and  copy  the 
■'-^  works  of  the  ancients  and  tlae  me- 
diaeval builders  ;  many  affect  to  believe  in 
the  art  teachings  of  Ruskin,  yet  with  sin- 
gular perversity  we  find  modern  practice 
departing  from  such  high  precepts  e^ery 
day.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  shams  and  dishonesty  in  design, 
though  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  many 
in  the  profession  adhere  to  modes  of  practice 
equally  reprehensible.  At  the  present 
moment  we  may  instance  several  infrac- 
tions of  what  we  may  term  the  ethics  of 
high  art.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  questionable  or  divided  authorship  of 
buildings,  or  the  nominal  use  of  well- 
known  ai'tists'  names.  Many  designs  in 
furniture  and  decoration  that  have  been 
credited  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  best 
designers  are  known  to  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  or  the  relationship  has 
been  of  a  very  remote  kind.  But  when  the 
public  are  beguiled  into  the  belief  that 
such  and  such  a  house  has  been  built  from 
Mr.  So  and  So's  design,  when  actually  it  is 
not  the  case,  there  is  something  more  to  be 
felt  than  pity  for  the  duped  one.  One 
feels  vexed  to  think  not  only  of  the  igno- 
rance and  want  of  discrimination  of  the 
victim,  but  of  the  hoUowness  and  falsity  of 
a  system  which  allows  one  man's  brains 
to  be  credited  to  another.  We  believe  this 
kind  of  misrepresentation  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  building  speculators,  estate 
agents,  and  others  possessing  tact  and 
acuteness,  are  making  money  thereby.  It 
is  easy,  for  example,  for  Mr.  Go-by- Name 
to  ti-afiic  upon  the  reputation  of  a  well- 
known  architect,  or  even  to  get  the  latter 
to  lend  his  name  for  a  sufficient  douceur  or 
quid  pro  quo.  The  latter  supplies  the 
former  with  a  sketch,  or  merely  with  the 
elevations  of  one  or  two  houses;  or  the 
thing  may  be  done  in  even  a  simpler  man- 
ner in  the  nature  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing of  some  sort.  The  intrigue  "  takes,"  or 
is  successful  for  a  time,  the  houses  all  let 
or  sell,  and  the  lucky  leaseholder  gets  his 
estate  covered,  in  spite  of  sundry  sani- 
tary omissions.  It  must  always  be  assumed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Go-by-Name  has  a  credu- 
lous clientele,  who  have  huge  faith  in  con- 
ventional etiquette  and  fashion.  Common 
sense  is  scarce  among  such  people,  and  if 
they  can  boast  that  their  furniture  or 
house  has  been  designed  by  a  well-known 
architect  they  are  happy.  We  know  of 
cases  where  cunning  builders  have  got 
plans  from  respected  architects,  and  have 
so  completely  garbled  the  design  that  the 
individuality  of  it  has  been  ludicrously 
lost ;  and  we  have  seen  of  late  a  few  glaring 
instances  of  features  so  altered  from  ths 
original  intention  as  to  have  become  posi- 
tively caricatures.  Now  this  mischief  is 
the  result  of  the  system  we  are  exposing. 
That  it  is  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
real  art  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted ; 
but  the  most  singular  thing  is  that  not  a 
few  architects,  who  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
are  lending  themselves  to  this  sort  of  job- 
bery. One  of  the  most  frequent  ways  in 
which  the  architect's  intention  is  contra- 
vened consists  in  the  employment  of 
another  and  inferior  material  to  that  pro- 
posed— such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of 
cement  for  moulded  brick,  wood  for  stone, 
andiron  for  the  latter  material.  The  trans- 
position of  a  different  material  is  itself 
enough  to  produce  a  most  flagrant  misre- 
presentation. We  may  just  instance  the 
employment  of  concrete  for  stone  in  the 
small  mullions  of  windows ;  and  the  equally 
outrageous  practice  of  our  Yankee  friends 
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iu  substituting  metal  cornices  and  orna- 
ments for  wrought  stone.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  architect  is  to  blame  in  not 
recognising  these  more  facile  materLils,  and 
in  boldly  taking  the  bull  by  the  hi>ms  ;  but 
as  he  profors  to  reproduce  old  models  he 
should  unswervingly  see  that  his  designs, 
or  rather  imitations,  are  faithfully  rendered, 
both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of 
view  from  which  this  class  of  dissimulating 
art  must  be  viewed.  It  is  unjust  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  risk  their  reputation. 
Architects  are  much  in  the  same  position 
aa  tradesmen :  those  who  have  the  largest 
establishments  get  the  lion's  share  of  cus- 
tom, but  there  is  this  fatal  difference  in  the 
case  of  art — namely,  that  the  architect  of 
large  practice  cannot  possibly  pay  indi- 
\-idual  attention  to  his  undertakings,  and, 
whereas  a  manufacturer  can  divide  his 
labour  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
the  artist  cannot.  But  still  the  old  adage, 
"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  remains 
in  force,  and  as  long  as  it  prevails  people 
will  be  found  silly  enough  to  pay  for  a 
name  only.  In  house-building  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  entire  merit  of  design  rests 
with  the  plan  and  those  details  of  fitting 
and  embellishment  which  go  to  give  it  a 
character.  We  defy  any  artist  to  impress 
a  character  upon  an  executed  building  of 
this  kind  by  supplying  a  mere  sketch  or  set 
of  elevations,  for  we  have  seen  buildings, 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  well-known 
ft.A.'s  or  R.I.B.A.'s,  from  which  those 
woi'thies  would  shrink  in  disgust.  As  long 
as  our  architects  foster  vicarious  art,  which 
they  must  do  by  accepting  so  much  work 
tiat  they  cannot  efficiently  perform  it 
themselves,  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  some  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  precepts  are  not  heeded  more  by 
the  profession,  particularly  those  which  in- 
sist on  the  value  of  personal  labour.  But 
what  need  have  we  of  precept  when  the 
history  of  art  furnishes  such  striking 
instances  of  defection  and  rapid  decline  as 
that  which  followed  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  that  which  took  place 
just  after  tae  Renaissance  in  England  and 
most  other  countries  ?  Have  we  a  better 
proof  of  individual  care  than  the  work  of 
the  mediajval  builder  and  artist,  whose  every 
detail  we  so  painstakingly  copy  ?  We 
should  like  to  know  how  many  details  in 
Gothic  churches  and  Queen  Anne  houses 
receive  the  individual  attention  of  the 
designer.  Are  they,  indeed,  ever  looked  at, 
or  drawn  out  full  size,  by  the  artist 
himself  ?  The  latter  labour  would  be  im- 
possible in  most  cases.  But  the  system  of 
vicarious  designing  and  expert  copyiem 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  cen- 
tury has  favoured  the  mischief.  Govern- 
ment has  sanctioned  it  in  the  departments 
of  public  works  ;  we  have  wheel  within 
wheel,  and  the  artistic  Copyright  Bill 
dreamed  of  by  Lord  Redesdale  has  not 
come  to  anything.  Even  that  Areopagus 
of  Art,  the  Royal  Academy,  has  wofuUy 
degenerated  since  its  foundation  in  1768. 
At  that  period  do-nothings  and  busy-bodies, 
and  a  host  of  hum-drums,  had  no  admission 
within  its  walls  :  it  consisted  of  real  working 
artists.  What  can  the  word  "  honorary  " 
have  to  do  with  art  ?  It  is  really  a  word 
only  lately  coined  to  designate  the  idleness 
or  ignorance  of  modem  ai-t  professors. 
Again,  what  constitutes  membership  of 
that  august  body  H  The  union  of  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  it  is  true,  has  passed 
away  as  far  as  modem  art  is  concerned, 
and  the  architect  now  associates  with  him- 
self the  sculptor,  painter,  glass  stainer, 
mosaicist,  and  metal  worker,  but  this  divi- 
sion of  labour  should  make  it  more  possible 
for  every  artist  to  do  his  work  more 
thoroughly  and  to  engage  in  it  personally. 
As  long  as  the  idea  prevails  that  architec- 
ture is  a  kind  of  dilettante  profession,  and 


that  the  drudgery  of  designing  may  be 
consigned  to  subordinates,  so  long  will 
irresponsible  art  be  the  result.  In  spite  of 
the  defects  of  the  academic  routine  of  the 
"Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,"  the  French 
system  of  education  scarcely  leaves  room 
for  this  conception  of  architectural  prac- 
tice. The  student  of  the  leading  school 
enters  one  of  the  Government  schools  of 
design,  whore  he  is  taught  drawing,  geo- 
metry, &.C. ;  he  next  enters  an  atelier,  where 
lie  prosecutes  the  study  of  design  under  a 
professor,  after  which  he  passes  an  exami- 
nation at  the  above  school;  he  soon  begins 
practical  work,  for  which  he  passes  another 
test,  and  details  form  an  important  part  of 
this  training.  The  practice  of  revived  styles 
has  mu3h  abetted  the  custom  of  delegating 
design,  simply  because  the  qualifications  for 
this  sort  of  work  is  expertness  in  copying, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  closely 
the  designs  of  certain  leaders  of  style  are 
followed.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are 
broad  distinctions  of  treatment,  and  we 
observe  important  differences  between  the 
work  of  one  or  two  leaders  and  their  fol- 
lowers. In  the  former  case  the  style  is 
handled  in  a  pleasingly  simple  manner — 
there  is  a  neglige  character,  but  without 
confusion ;  in  the  other  there  is  evidence 
of  immense  effort,  a  jumble  of  features, 
and  an  incoherence  of  parts  which  at  once 
distract  and  bewilder. 

Thus  we  see  that  architecture,  like  other 
pursuits,  is  pervaded  by  humbug.  It  has 
among  its  ranks  those  who  not  only  accept 
illicit  commissions  but  who  impose  on  pub- 
lic ignorance  and  credulity;  it  has  some 
who  accept  commission  for  performing  but 
half  the  duties  of  the  architect,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  delegates,  and  it  has  a  few 
who  never  see  their  own  work  executed,  who 
are,  nevertheless,  willing  to  receive  all 
honour  if  it  be  due.  The  only  remedy  for 
these  anomalies  and  wrongs  constantly 
coming  before  us  is  a  higher  personal 
regard  for  the  duties  of  the  profession,  and 
a  more  honest  acknowledgment  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 


KING  WILLIAM'S  COLLEGE.  ISLE  OF 
MAN. 

IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  reputation 
of  King  William's  College  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  should  be  rapidly  increasing,  for  it  pos- 
sesses three  qualifications  certain  to  produce 
success.  The  education  is  good,  and  those  who 
leave  this  school  are  making  a  name  for  it  at 
the  Universities  ;  the  cost  of  education  is  small ; 
and  the  situation  is  probably  the  most  healthy 
of  any  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  And 
this  latter  feature  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
these  days,  when  sanitary  reform  is  so  wisely 
urged  on  by  men  of  knowledge  and  experience  ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  salubrity  of  situation  be  at  all 
over-valued  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  bodily 
and  mental  health  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future. 

King  William's  College  stands  close  to  the 
sea — nothing  but  the  playing  field  and  a  road 
divide  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Castle- 
town. The  site,  moreover,  is  very  dry ;  there 
are  no  masses  of  trees  around  to  produce  damp- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  during  the  autumn 
months  ;  and  the  breezes  can  sweep  across  the 
level  country,  which  is  backed  by  the  hilU 
which  descend  steeply  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  island  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
Just  in  front  of  the  college  above  the  shore,  bal  f 
a  mile  from  the  quaint  old  city  of  Castletown, 
rises  a  small  mass  of  ruins  which  mark  the  site 
of  Hango  Hill,  so  that  the  college  stands  pretty 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  strong-minded 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  caused  the  un- 
fortunate William  Christian,  Receiver-General 
of  the  Island,  to  be  executed  in  1663  for  surren. 
dering  it  to  the  Parliamentary  forces — an  inci- 
dent which  is  probably  best  known  to  most  from 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
interwoven  it  into  the  true-love  struggles  of 
Alice  Uridgenorth  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

But  we  must  leave  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter 
for  the  facts  of  to-day.  The  college  was  founded 


in  the  year  1830,  and  in  the  year  1833  began  its 
work,  80  that  it  is  essentially  one  of  those  schools 
of  the  Victorian  era,  which,  it  ia  obfious,  form 
so  noticeable  a  social  feature  of  the  present 
century. 

Some  of  the  students  are  day  boys,  but  the 
large  proportion — at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty — are  boarders,  and  of  these  somehundred 
.and  twenty  reside  in  the  main  building,  where 
are  the  class-room,  head  master's  house,  and 
all  the  principal  offices,  and  from  any  spot  in 
the  south  of  the  island  the  tower  of  the  college 
is  a  noticeable  landmark.  The  main  building 
is  a  gray  stone  structure  210ft.  in  length, 
whilst  in  the  centre  rises  the  tower,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  115ft.  high, 
and  from  this  centre,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  front,  runs  back  what  was  formerly 
the  chapel,  but  is  now  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  a  library  and  class-rooms,  and 
dormitories.  This  part  ia  135ft.  from  the  front 
of  the  main  building  to  the  further  end.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  main  front  is  a  further 
building,  added  some  years  ago,  which  has 
given  additional  accommodation,  but  somewhat 
detracts  from  the  general  outline  of  the  college 

The  building  is  partly  in  the  Early  English 
style  and  partly  in  a  style  of  later  Domestic 
Gothic  ;  but  the  whole  design  of  the  building, 
both  in  general  form  and  detail,  is  wisely  simple. 
Indeed,  we  consider  the  main  building  of  King 
William's  College  quite  in  harmony  with  its 
academic  oVjjects  and  with  the  country  in  which 
it  stands,  and  in  itself  well  proportioned  ;  and 
when  all  the  reforms  now  in  progress  are  com. 
pleted,  and  especially  the  proposed  entrance 
hall  in  the  centre  under  the  tower,  the  building 
will  in  all  respects  be  still  further  improved. 
Internally  its  main  drawback  is  the  want  of  good 
light  passages,  but  the  class-rooms  and  other 
places  are  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  dining-hall  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  room  ;  large  and 
well  lighted,  facing  the  sea,  nothing  better 
could  be  needed.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sooner  or  later  the  sick-rooms,  which  are,  as 
might  be  supposed,  rarely  u-ed,  w  y.he  taken 
from  the  main  building  and  placed  on  some 
adjacent  spot.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  get 
such  rooms  isolated,  and  yet  not  Vje  in  a  separate 
house,  but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  iu 
every  public  school  the  infirmary  should,  if 
possible,  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  school  buildings,  for  it  is  diffiiiult,  even  with 
the  most  perfect  care,  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  disease  when  the  sick  are  in  the  same 
building  with  the  healthy.  The  difficulty  of 
course  is  that  all  these  Victorian  schools, 
though  of  such  a  progressive  character,  are  yet 
so  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  Eton 
and  Harrow,  that  in  their  beginning  it  would 
have  been  too  ambitious  a  scheme  to  lay  out  the 
buildings  with  a  view  to  anything  like  a  wide- 
spread or  serious  illness. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  old  chapel  is 
being  rapidly  transformed  into  a  purely  scho- 
lastic building,  and  in  place  of  it  a  new  chapel 
has  been  built  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
main  building  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pioton, 
the  well-known  architect,  of  Liverpool.  The 
structure  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  internal  fittings,  ready  for  use,  and  is  a 
distinctly  valuable  addition  to  the  school  build- 
ings, though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  archi- 
tecturally successful  as  regards  external  form. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  a  small  chancel,  and  an 
ante-chapel,  rather  than  a  porch,  since  this 
latter  part  is  an  oblong  erection,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  with  the  door  at  the  side.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  the  plan  is,  however,  the 
huge  and  weighty  roof,  which  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  walls  and  the  size  of 
the  chapel.  If  modifications  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  original  design  by  those  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  done,  this  mistake  is 
rather  the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the 
architect.  In  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  it  is 
the  roof  which  is  usually  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work,  to  render  harmless  as 
regards  the  beauty  of  the  general  plan, 
and  when  the  building  in  question  ia  a 
small  chapel  of  an  undecorated  style  of 
architecture,  on  ground  quite  bare  of  trees, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  aky 
line,  and  thus  hide  the  roof  in  any  way,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  latter  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  full  of  dilEcultiea.    But  when  it  is 
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of  a  size  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  walls,  and 
when  from  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it  la 
the  only  part  of  the  building  which  is  visible,  it 
causes  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  landscape 
should  have  been  disfigured  by  such  an  arclii- 
tectural  blot,  even  though  internally  it  may  be 
commodious  and  well  planned.  For  the  large 
wooden  roof  inside,  the  easily-attained  seats  and 
the  general  breadth  of  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  carefully  and  skilfully  designed.  For 
in  a  school  chapel  there  is  nothing  more  im 
portant  than  that  the  boys  should  all  be  plainly 
seen  ;  as  the  saying  runs,  "  Boys  will  be  boys," 
and  if  there  are  screens  and  similar  adornments 
they  only  afford  shelters  behind  which  all  sorts 
of  clandestine  tricks  are  perpetrated.  In  the 
new  chapel  which  we  are  noticing  the  lowness 
of  the  seat-backs  and  the  general  flatness  of 
their  arrangement  will  allow  the  masters  to 
have  the  whole  chapel  spread  before  them  like 
a  map.  Another  feature,  however,  to  which  we 
are  inclined  to  take  exception,  is  the  windows  ; 
for  whilst  the  windows  of  the  tower  of  the  part 
of  the  building  which  formed  the  old  chapel  are 
lancet-shaped,  with  single  lights,  those  of  the 
new  chapel  are  round-headed,  with  double 
lights,  being  thus  of  quite  a  different  character 
to  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  because  it  is 
the  tower  dominant  over  all  which  indicates  the 
style  of  the  buildings  to  the  beholder, 
and  it  is  this  style  which  should  have 
been  followed  in  the  building  of  the  new 
chapel.  For  we  take  it  that  it  is  best,  assuming 
that  the  larger  and  main  and  older  parts  of  a 
block  of  buildings  are  of  a  distinct  character, 
that  the  additions  should  be  in  the  same  style, 
even  if  it  be  possible  to  erect  a  building  which 
by  itself  in  another  style  will  be  more  beauti- 
ful. For  otherwise  the  general  architectural 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  utterly  broken.  But 
these  criticisms  apart,  Mr.  Picton  has  certainly 
added  a  most  commodious  building  to  King 
William's  College.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
further  details  in  respect  of  the  minor  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  buildings ;  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  a  better  system  of 
studies  and  bath-rooms,  but  no  doubt  the 
proximity  of  the  school  to  the  sea  renders  these 
latter  less  necessary  than  in  a  spot  where  water 
is  not  so  accessible  in  its  oceanic  abundance.  A 
bath  could  easily  be  moored  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  shore,  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
and  it  would  be  then  available  at  all  times  of 
the  summer  for  practice  in  swimming.  But, 
as  we  have  already  said,  everything  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  King  William's  College  for  nearly 
fifty  years  since  its  opening,  and  the  progress 
which  it  is  yearly  making,  plainly  indicate 
that  its  usefulness  is  certain  to  increase  and 
to  be  yet  more  appreciated  in  the  future. 


ELECTEIC  LIGHTING  IN  PAEIS  AND 
FOE  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

ME.  WILLIAM  HAYWOOD,  the  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  has  made  a  detailed  and  discriminative 
report  to  the  streets  committee  of  that  body  on 
the  electric  light  as  in  use  in  Paris,  and  more 
particularly  on  its  adaptability  for  use  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  Jablochkoii  candle  is  the 
only  form  of  light  referred  to,  and  this  is  now 
being  exhibited  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  and 
several  of  the  principal  squares  of  Paris,  and 
at  some  of  the  chief  hotels,  shops,  and  work- 
shops in  that  city.  The  most  important  of  the 
public  lighting  experiments  at  Paris  is  that  in 
the  Avenue  de  I'Opera.  The  thoroughfare  is 
980  yards  in  length,  including  the  Places  de 
I'Opera  and  du  Theatre  Franijais,  and  is  lighted 
from  sunset  to  midnight  by  52  electric  lamps, 
containing  in  all  64  candles,  each  nominally 
equal  to  100  gas  burners.  The  contract  for 
lighting  was  to  have  expired  on  the  15th  inst. ; 
it  has  since  been  extended  to  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  municipality  is  now  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  the  contract  until  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Haywood  pro- 
nounces  the  effect  as  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ; 
figuratively  speaking  it  was  light  as  day.  There 
are  no  shadows  to  speak  of,  and  it  is  practicable 
to  read  almost  anywhere.  It  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  indeed,  with  light  nominally  equal 
to  6,400  gas-burners  in  a  thoroughfare  not 
three-fifths  of  a  mile  long.  With  this  illumina- 


tion Mr.  Haywood  contrasts  that  of  London, 
remarking  that  in  the  whole  City  there  are  but 
3,050  gas  lamps,  and  though  here  the  gas  is  of 
higher  quality  than  in  Paris  the  main  tho- 
roughfares of  that  city  are,  as  a  uniform  prac- 
tice, until  midnight  much  more  brilliantly 
lighted  than  those  of  London.  If  the  only 
object  of  street-lighting  is  security  for  traffic 
this  avenue  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  lighted 
vastly  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements. 

Proceeding  to  criticise  the  character  of  the 
light  Mr.  Haywood  observes  that  by  it  tints 
can  be  distinguished  almost  as  well  as  by  day- 
light, and  it  will  therefore  be  useful  for  market 
illumination.  The  comparative  absence  of  heat 
is  another  good  quality,  and  will  increase  its 
value  in  places  where  large  numbers  of  people 
are  congregated.  He  suggests  that  investiga- 
tions ought  to  be  made  into  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion  that  the  products  of  com. 
bustion  are  harmless ;  that  the  electric 
flame  does  not  exhaust  the  atmosphere  of 
oxygen,  like  coal  gas,  cannot,  he  says,  be 
doubted.  He  does  not  regard  the  auto- 
matic and  instantaneous  lighting  and  extinc- 
tion of  lights  as  of  great  importance,  although 
advantageous  in  public  lighting,  As  to  the 
relative  intensity  of  electric  and  gas  lights,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  standard  for  street-gas 
at  Paris  is  but  twelve  candles  against  the  six- 
teen required  in  London,  and  that  the  opa- 
lescent globes  necessary  to  diffuse  the  too-in- 
tense glare  of  the  JablochkofE  candle  reduce 
the  light  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  He  found 
that  the  electric  lights  varied  considerably  in 
intensity,  the  lessening  of  power  being  as  much 
as  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  occurring  at 
some  lamps  even  to  three  or  four  seconds.  The 
volume  is,  however,  so  great  that  even  this 
extent  of  flickering  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  comfort  of  persons  reading  by  the 
light ;  but  the  variations  indicate  that  the 
system  cannot  yet  be  considered  perfect.  The 
colour  varies,  with  the  degree  of  intensity,  from 
nearly  pure  white  to  one  faintly  tinged  with 
blue,  and  where  found  objectionable,  can  be 

odified  by  using  coloured  glass  globes.  For 
street-lighting,  however,  the  question  will  ulti- 
mately resolve  itself  into  one  of  cost,  and  in 
deciding  the  relative  economic  values  of  the 
gas  and  electricity  there  is  at  present  a  very 
reat  difficulty.  Gas  presents  advantages  in 
divisibility,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  supply 
can  be  regulated. 

The  report  concludes  by  a  consideration  of 
the  applicability  of  the  electric  light  for  street- 
lighting  in  the  City.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  find  situations  fur  the 
steam  engines  and  Gramme  machines,  either 
on  vacant  ground,  or  in  basements  and  vaults. 
The  wires  can  be  as  readily  laid  beneath  the 
foot  pavement,  and  the  lamp-posts  as  easily 
utilised  as  in  Paris.  It  kept  alight  till  mid- 
night only,  it  is  possible  that  one  man  could 
attend  to  each  engine  in  a  thoroughfare,  and 
arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  electric  current 
to  fresh  candles  every  hour  and  a  half.  A 
workman  during  the  daytime  would  have  to 
replace  the  exhausted  candles,  and  clean  the 
lamps.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  light 
which  should  be  given  would  require  careful 
consideration  as  well  as  the  hours  during  which 
it  should  be  used.  The  possibility  of  accident 
to  the  motive  engine  and  Gramme  and  the  con- 
sequent extinction  of  all  lights  supplied  by  it, 
would  have  to  be  provided  against  by  having 
auxiliary  apparatus  ready.  Considering,  there- 
fore, that  at  present  the  electric  fluid  cannot 
be  efficiently  transmitted  a  greater  distance 
than  1,000  yards  from  a  station,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  stations,  steam  engines, 
electrical  machines,  and  attendants,  Mr.  Hay- 
wood does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
electric  light  will  compete  in  point  of  economy 
with  gas.  There  are  houses  and  places  where 
the  large  traffic  miglit  justify  its  use  during 
the  busiest  hours  of  darkness,  such  as  by  the 
King  William  statue,  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House,  Ludgate-hill-circus,  and  the  northern 
end  of  Westminster  bridge.  He  recommends 
the  City  Commissioners  to  make  a  trial  on 
Holborr  Viaduct,  the  subways  being  available 
for  the  housing  of  the  apparatus.  In  large 
workshops  it  might  be  even  employed  with 
economy,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede  gas 
for  limited  consumption.  He  anticipates  that 
the  public  will  gain  chiefly  from  the  reduction 


in  the  price  of  gas  which  will  result  from  the 
competition. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  considered 
on  Tuesday  a  report  from  the  streets  com- 
mittee, embodying  that  of  the  City  Engineer, 
summarised  above,  and  recommending  that  an 
experiment  be  tried  on  Holborn  Viaduct.  It 
having  been  reported  that  several  firms  and 
companies  having  property  adjacent  to  the 
Viaduct  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist 
in  the  experiment  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  report 
was  adopted,  with  the  addendum  that  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  be  also 
illuminated.  Mr.  Haywood  stated  that  it  was 
intended  to  keep  the  trial  lights  burning 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

The  markets  committee  of  the  City  Court  of 
Common  Council  are  arranging  for  a  display 
of  the  electric  light  to  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  November,  in  Billingsgate  market, 
and  from  a  report  in  another  column  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
intended  to  experimentalise  with  it  upon  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  probably  also  on 
Waterloo-bridge. 


PANIC.PEOOP  BUILDINGS. 

THE  recent  fatal  panic  at  the  Colosseum 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  recalls  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  a  long-standing  grievance. 
This  time,  however,  it  is  not  fire  but  panic. 
In  spite  of  warnings  the  managers  of  our 
public  places  of  amusement  continue  to  buUd 
according  to  usage,  and  architects  to  supply 
plans  of  the  ordinary  arrangements,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  effectual  means  of  providing 
theatres  and  public  halls  with  ample  means  of 
egress  will  be  to  insist  on  their  supervision  by 
local  authorities.  In  the  Colosseum  at  Liver- 
pool there  were,  it  appears,  no  fewer  than  six 
exits ;  but  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  were 
nearly  all  fastened,  or  useless  as  means  of 
egress.  The  doors  opened  inwards  instead  of 
outwards,  and  tlie  rush  of  people  to  them  pre- 
vented, by  their  pressure,  the  doors  being 
opened  at  all.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Deacon,  the 
borough  engineer,  made  a  report  upon  this 
theatre  in  1877,  and  suggested  certain  im- 
provements. Whether  these  have  been  carried 
out  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  The  building 
has  two  entrances  on  one  side  (Whitechapel), 
a  door  in  School-lane  on  the  other  side,  and  one 
in  the  rear.  One  of  these,  the  door  in  School- 
lane,  the  borough  engineer  suggested  should  be 
made  to  open  outwards,  while  the  outer  door  of 
the  pit  entrance  was  recommended  to  be  opened 
and  locked  to  the  wall  during  the  performance ; 
and,  in  short,  that  all  the  doorways  of  the 
three  occasional  exits  from  the  pit  should  be 
ready  for  immediate  use  as  exits  when  the 
second  performance  commences.  Now  it  strikes 
us  very  forcibly  that  many  of  our  London 
theatres  have  exit  doors  which  are  simply  make- 
believes,  which  are  invariably  closed,  and  often 
bolted  during  the  performances — that,  in  short, 
they  are  never  used  as  exits  at  all  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  when  they  are  required  they  are 
not  available.  We  simply  mention  the  Liver- 
pool catastrophe  to  draw  attention  to  these  weak 
points  in  our  public  buildings.  Theatres  are 
not  the  only  structures  in  fault.  Are  not  many 
of  our  crowded  churches  and  concert-rooms 
equally  wanting  in  adequacy  of  egress  ?  How 
many  of  our  London  churches  and  chapels, 
crowded  to  overflowing  on  Sunday  evenings, 
have  more  than  one  available  exit,  even  when 
two  others  are  provided,  which  are  generally 
bolted,  and  in  how  many  of  them  are  the  doors 
made  to  open  outwards  ?  We  only  need  to  make 
a  few  observations  to  be  convinced  of  these 
facts.  Another  defect  is  equally  evident  if  we 
examine  our  churches  and  chapels  which  are 
provided  with  galleries,  and  that  is  the  very 
narrow  and,  in  some  cases,  precipitous  stair- 
cases, often  without  a  double  hand-raU  in  some 
of  them.  These  staircases  generally  converge 
to  one  lobby  and  point  of  exit,  where,  under  the 
most  ordinary  of  circumstances,  a  crush  takes 
place.  Many  who  have  attended  some  of  our 
town  churches  must  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
getting  out  when  the  galleries  were  emptying, 
and  the  evil  is  intensified  when  the  occupants 
of  the  side  aisles  coming  out  in  a  stream  meet 
those  descending  the  staircases.  A  collision  is 
unavoidable  under  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  it  becomes  a  fatal  crush  when  a 
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panic  takes  place.  Now  the  remedy  for  this 
is  to  provide  each  gallery  with  its  own  entrance, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  streams  meeting  below. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  nor  more  architectural 
than  to  pronounce  the  gallery  entrances  and 
lobbies  ;  but  fur  thesakeof  economy  it  ia  seldom 
done.  Two  handrails  to  each  stairs  ought  to  be 
imperative,  and  the  flights  should  be  broken  in 
length  at  spacious  landings.  Passages  and 
g-angways,  such  as  we  find  in  most  theatres, 
should  lead  to  a  separate  exit  or  lobby.  In  no 
case  should  one  passage  lead  into  another  at 
right-angles,  but  the  direction  of  the  outgoing 
current  should  be  taken.  This  is  a  frequently- 
infringed  rule.  In  most  fatal  panics  we  have 
noticed  that  there  has  been  some  meeting  point 
or  rendezvous  of  the  out-going  streams — some 
fatal  cul-de-sac  or  point  of  collision.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  mishap  to  happen  if  the 
different  sections  of  a  building  had  their  own 
and  independent  exits. 

The  next  point  is  space.  It  is  found  that  in 
a  crowd  each  person  occupies  from  li  to  2 
square  feet,  and  21ft.  for  every  10  of  the  audi- 
ence is  the  very  least  available  area.  We 
should  much  question  if  some  of  our  Loildon 
theatres  had  half  so  much  in  the  passages  and 
lobbies  as  this  allowance;  but  we  find  Capt. 
Shaw  says  for  every  100  persons  250  square 
feet  is  not  too  much.  Now  the  difficulty  of 
clearing  our  large  theatres,  or  rather  the  time 
it  occupies  to  clear  them,  is  considerable,  and  it 
ia  to  this  practical  test  after  all  that  we  desire 
to  call  attention.  Every  public  building  should 
have  its  exits  so  ample  and  so  contrived  that  it 
may  be  emptied  within  a  given  time  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  number  admitted.  A  building  of 
one  or  more  entrances  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  more  than  a  certain  number  of  people,  to 
be  determined  by  the  time  it  takes  to  clear,  for 
the  question  that  is  now  the  chief  one,  in  our 
opinion,  is  no  longer  the  danger  of  fire,  but  the 
possibility  of  clearing  a  public  building  whose 
occupants  are  panic-stricken,  and  in  how  short 
a  time  it  can  be  done.  With  the  Liverpool  and 
other  similar  fatalities  in  our  memories,  it  is 
evident  that  our  architects  have  not  so  much 
to  study  the  fireproof  qualities  of  their  build- 
ings as  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  them  in 
case  of  sudden  emergency. 


A  GRAND  PIANOFOETE. 

OF  all  kinds  of  furniture  that  of  the  piano- 
forte adapts  itself  with  diflSculty  to  new 
forms.  Conventional  usage  still  claims  for  its 
own  the  pianoforte  of  the  two  types  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  though  the  "grand"  is  de- 
stined to  retain  its  usual  harp-shape  even  more 
closely  than  the  upright  or  cottage  form  of  that 
instrument,  by  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  its 
construction.  There  is  less  opportunity  for 
variety,  and  therefore  the  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  artistic  effect  on  the  inherent 
richness  of  the  material  and  its  modes  of 
decorative  finish.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  remarkably  rich  and  highly- 
finished  instrument  of  the  latter  kind  in  the 
showroom  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  art  furniture,  of 
104,  New  Bond-street,  made  for  a  gentleman  at 
Bickley,  in  Kent.  The  case  is  entirely  manu- 
factured of  rich  satin  wood,  enriched  by  inlay 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  It  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  choice  works  of  Eiesener,  though 
there  is  a  touch  about  it  also  of  Chippendale. 
The  top  is  perfectly  plain,  of  highly-polished 
satin  wood  of  the  most  beautiful  colour  and 
feathery  grain.  Round  the  top  is  a  margin  of 
darker  tulip  wood,  the  edges  being  moulded  and 
gilt.  The  principal  side  of  the  instrument  is 
decorateil  with  inlaid  panels  or  medallions, 
oval-shaped,  with  emblematic  figures,  the 
groundwork  of  panels  being  mahogany  with 
tulip-wood  borders,  and  the  figures  of  light 
wood.  Round  these  are  delicately  -  designed 
scrolls  and  wreaths  of  different-coloured  mar. 
quetry.  On  the  straight  side  a  series  of  inlaid 
panels  occur,  with  appropriate  devices.  The 
legs  of  the  instrument  are  square  and  taper- 
ing, enriched  with  simple  forms  of  inlay,  and 
there  is  generally  a  quiet  yet  rich  effect  and  an 
absence  of  effort  and  barbarisms  of  style.  The 
two  shades  of  wood  produce  a  pleasing  harmony, 
and  we  may  add  that  the  workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  class.  We  understand  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  supplied  the  works,  the  case  bearing  the 


name  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield.  The 
instrument  is  of  fine  tone,  and  we  believe  its 
value  is  estimated  at  about  a  thousand  pounds. 
Passing  through  the  show-rooma  wo  noticed 
some  well-designed  sideboards,  and  other  furni 
ture  in  the  light  and  elegant  style  of  decoration 
of  Louis  Seize,  Chippendale,  and  the  Brothers 
Adam  ;  and  the  manufacturers  have,  we  under- 
stand, exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  some 
specimens  in  these  fashionable  styles  of  delicate 
workmanship  that  equal  in  point  of  finish 
many  of  the  best  works  of  those  esteemed 
periods. 

A  drawing  of  another  satin-wood  pianoforte 
— we  believe  by  the  same  artist's  design,  manu- 
factured for  H.  Ogden  and  Son,  of  Manchester, 
and  exhibited  at  Paris — is  before  us,  and  in 
general  character  resembles  the  one  just 
described,  though  more  pretentious.  The  chief 
difference  consists  in  the  sunk  panels  in  the 
sides,  and  a  more  formal  treatment,  in  which 
curving  and  gilding  are  more  largely  introduced . 
Thus  the  moulded  edge  and  the  outer  rails  and 
stiles  of  the  panels  are  in  mahogany,  relieved 
liy  white  lines.  Under  the  top  a  series  of 
flutings  are  introduced,  and  between  the  two 
front  legs  of  the  side  there  is  a  fluted  cave,  the 
flutes  being  mahogany,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  grey.  The  legs  are  carved  and  gilt  at 
the  top,  and  inlays  of  blue  mahogany,  holly, 
and  green  woods  enrich  the  sides  of  them.  The 
design,  however,  depends  more  on  its  carved 
and  gilded  ornament  than  its  simple  inlaid 
surfaces  for  effect. 


THE  DESIGN   AND   CONSTRUCTION   OF 

SANITARY  WORKS. 
1\/rR.  R.  EAWLINSON,  C.B.,  in  a  paper  on 
-L'-L  "  Sanitary  Science,"  mentions  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  upon  the  best  forms 
of  sewers.  Thus  it  is  a  significant  fact,  indi- 
dicating  the  great  revolution  made  in  sanitary 
construction,  that  so  late  as  1850  three  emi- 
nent engineers,  in  reporting  to  the  Corporation 
of  London  on  the  best  forms  and  dimensions  of 
sewers,  actually  recommended  the  flat-bot- 
tomed section  as  the  easiest  to  cleanse  by  hand 
labour,  and  that  no  main  sewer  was  to  be  con- 
structed of  less  size  than  would  allow  a  man  to 
enter.  House  drains  were  not  to  be  less  than 
12in.  in  diameter,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  4in. 
drain  was  thought  intolerable.  A  few  years 
have  made  a  complete  revolution  in  opinion. 
What  engineer  or  sanitary  authority  would 
tolerate  these  dicta  now  ?  As  Mr.  Rawlinson 
observes,  the  report  was  accepted  by  European 
engineers  generally,  and  Paris  and  Brussels 
contain  to  this  day  sewers  of  tunnel-like  capa- 
city. We  know  sewers  exist  under  some  of 
the  London  streets  large  enough  for  a  cart  to 
pass  through,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  almost 
level  gradients,  yet  these  were  sanctioned  by 
our  engineers  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son very  judiciously  recommends  the  removal 
of  subsoil  water  so  as  to  dry  the  basements  of 
houses,  besides  town  sewering  and  house  drain- 
ing, and  the  daily  removal  of  scavenged  re- 
fuse. Speaking  of  main  sewers,  a  gradient  that 
will  transmit  sewage  regularly  at  a  rate  of  not 
less  than  one  mile  per  hour,  is  advocated. 
They  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  have 
ample  flushing  power.  Side  junctions  for  house 
drains  sliould  be  provided  in  the  first  construc- 
tion, and  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
no  drain  should  traverse  a  basement  from  back 
to  front.  If  it  must  do  so  cast-iron  pipes  are 
the  safest  to  use  as  being  less  liable  to  break- 
age, and  these  should  be  laid  air  and  water- 
tight. One  correspondent  the  other  day  asked 
our  advice  upon  the  prevailing  custom  of  drain- 
ing several  houses  through  the  basements  of 
one  house,  and  few  probably  who  tenant  the 
houses  in  London  ever  dream  that  beneath 
their  parlour  or  kitchen  runs  the  sewage  of 
eight  or  ten  houses.  The  back  drainage  sys- 
tem is  recommended  by  Mr.  Eawlinson  as  the 
true  mode  of  sewering  streets  of  houses.  But 
that  gentleman  has  not  suggested  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  and  barbarous  mode  of  under- 
house  draining.  It  can  be  done  simply  and 
effectually  by  introducing  into  the  drain  pipe 
at  front  and  back  of  the  house  a  ventilating 
pipe  or  an  open  ventilating  trap,  thus  clearing 
out  the  gas  that  exists  in  the  length  of  drain 
which  runs  underneath  the  house. 

Little  is  said  about  water  supply,  but  that  it 


should  be  high  pressure  and  constant,  each 
house  being  supplied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
gallons  per  head.  London  is  certainly  better 
off  than  Paris  in  the  purity  and  softness  of  the 
water,  though  aa  far  as  the  Thames  below  the 
City  goea,  Mr.  Rawlinson  asserts  that  the 
volume  and  weight  of  silt  and  sludge  poured 
into  the  Thames  must  amount  to  200,000  tons 
or  more. 

ART  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

X\^EITING  in  the  EcclesiasHcal  Art  Revieui, 
'  '  in  anticipation  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ecclesiastical  Art  recently  held  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Congress  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Seddon  declares  that  aa  yet  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  first-class  work  or  art  reaching  a 
high  ideal.  The  clergy  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  art,  but 
to  do  this  "  they  must  know  what  is  best. 
They  must  learn,  too,  not  to  expect  to  buy  it  in 
shops,  not  to  purchase  it  by  the  pound  or  the 
foot.  They  must  seek  art  of  artists,  and  not 
of  tradesmen.  Good  work  is  not  to  be  got  out 
of  bad  hands,  any  more  than  figa  can  be 
gathered  of  thistles.  Sculpture  cheap  from  the 
stonemason's  yard — as  almost  all  that  disfigures 
the  reredoses  in  our  cathedrals  and  great 
churches  of  late  years — is  only  worth  what  was 
given  for  it,  and  that  is  next  to  nothing.  The 
largo  sums  that  vergers  lovo  to  descant  upon  as 
lavished  on  such  objects  were  not  spent  on  art, 
but  on  twisted  columns,  and  agate  balls,  and 
other  trumpery.  Artists,  not  having  been  con- 
sulted, are  blameless  of  the  result.  Then  the 
use  of  art  to  the  clergy  has  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. Have  they  really  any  proper  use  for 
it  ?  Can  it  help  them  in  their  work  ?  If  not 
let  it  pass  away.  It  has  furthered  pagan  ends 
and  superstitious  ends  in  past  days ;  it  has 
furthered  social  and  professional  ends  in  these 
days.  It  has  been  abused,  as  have  most,  per- 
haps all,  things  good  in  themselves  in  this 
world.  But  if  it  can  do  no  more,  its  day  is  gone. 
Let  it  go." 

AWARDS  TO  ARTISTS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

WE  have  received  from  the  English  Com- 
mission a  "  first  proof"  of  the  list  of 
awards  made  to  British  exhibitors  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  We  have  already  given  the  names 
of  most  interest  to  our  readers,  and  have  only 
space  here  to  extract  that  portion  of  the  list 
having  reference  to  works  of  art : — 

First  Group.— Works  of  Art.— First  Section, 
Classes  1  and  2  united.— Jnrors  :  E.  Armitaije,  B.A. ; 
F.  Leitrhton,  R  A.  ;  amd  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  E.A.— 
Oil  paintintfs,  different  pictures,  and  drawinjfs.— 
L.  Alma  Tadema,  A.R.A..  Rold  medial  ;  P.  H.  Cal- 
(ieron,  R.A.,  Eappel  of  frold  medal ;  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  bronze  medal;  the  l:ite  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
P.R  A.,  Eippel  of  (Told  medal;  C.  Green,  honourable 
mention  ;  Hubert  Herkomer,  medal  of  honour ;  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  E.A.,  diploma  to  the 
memory  of  deceased  artists  ;  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A., 
honourable  mention  ;  the  late  G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A., 
diploma  to  the  memorv  of  deceased  artists  ;  J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A.,  medal  of  hononr  ;  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  bronze  mednl ;  W.  W.  OnlesB,  A.K.A.,  silver 
meHal ;  J.  Pettie,  R.A.,  hononrable  mention  ;  the  late 
J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  iliploma  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
arti.sts  ;  Briton  Rivii'n-e,  A.E.A.,  bronze  medal ;  the 
late  F.  Walker,  A.R.A.,  diploma  to  the  memory  o£ 
deceased  artists  ;  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  prold  medal. 

Second  Section,  Class  3.— Juror  :  W.  C.  Marshall. 
E.A.— Sculpture  and  En?ravin(?3  on  Medals.— J.  E. 
Boehra,  A.R.A.,  F.  Leiiihton,  R.A.,  silver  medal ;  F. 
Lei?hton,  R  A.,  gold  medal. 

Third  Section,  Class  4.— Juror:  Chas.  Barry, 
F  S.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.  — Drawing  and  Architectural 
Models.— Models.-E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  medal  of 
honour  ;  T.  G.  Jackson,  honourable  mention  ;  Horace 
.Tones,  bronze  medal ;  J.  L.  Pearson.  A.R.A.,  sold 
medal  ;  J.  P.  Seddon,  bronze  medal ;  Norman  Shaw, 
A.RA.,  silver  medal;  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  gold 
medal :  A.  Waterhouse.  Rappel  of  medal  of  honour; 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  silver  medal. 


Flttlelon  parish  church,  Wiltshire,  was  reopene 
on  Wednesday  week,  affer  restoration  from  th 
designs  of  Mr.  William  White,  P.S.A.,  of  London 
The  church  has  been  underpinned  and  well  drained 
throuRhout.  The  chancel  arch  and  the  bases  of  the 
columns  have  been  removed,  the  Norman  font  has 
been  better  placed  and  npiired,  and  the  high  pews 
have  boon  removed  and  new  open  seat^  on  wood- 
block floors  have  t.aken  their  place,  as  well  as  now 
reading-desk  and  lectern.  The  builder  was  Mr.  T. 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


OLD    HOUSES    IN    WAEWICKSHIEB. 

For  a  description  of  the  subjects  of  this 
illustration — the  Priory  at  Warwick  and  the 
summer-house  re-erected  in  a  garden  at  Lower 
Ettington — see  article  on  p.  417. 

NEW    NATURAL    HISTOET   MUSEUM,    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  week  before  last  we  commenced  our  series 
of  working  detailed  drawings  illustrative  of 
this  important  building.  To-day  we  devote 
three  lithographic  pages  in  continuation  of  the 
subject,  and  these  illustrate  the  half  of  the 
north  end  interior  elevation  of  the  Index 
Museum  down  to  the  gallery  level,  including 
the  archways  at  the  end  of  the  galleries.  This 
iB  one  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  the 
building,  with  the  staircase  below,  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  drawings,  as  well  as  a  general 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  entire  structure. 
Our  single-page  sheet  furnishes  details  of  the 
first-floor  windows  on  the  main  fac^ade  on  south 
front.  Ample  references  are  given  on  the 
drawings,  so  that  they  will  explain  themselves, 
while  the  terra-cotta  ornamentation  is  shown 
to  an  enlarged  scale  frotu  sketches  taken  from 
the  actual  work.  Our  next  illustrations  from 
this  building  will  include  details  of  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  principal  entrance,  with  its  frieze 
and  figure  panels.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.E.A.,  is  the  architect. 

NEW  CHATEAU  ST.  LOUIS,  QUEBEC. 

A  FEW  years  since  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  Lord  Diifferin,  suggested  some  desir- 
able improvements  in  the  old  city  of  Quebec — 
amongst  others  to  impart  an  appropriate 
architectural  character  to  the  openings  required 
for  the  extension  of  streets  through  the  city 
walls  ;  and,  by  the  erection  of  suitable  gates  or 
bridge  connections  at  these  points,  to  complete 
the  promenade  which  the  walls  are  so  well  eal- 
culated  to  form,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  the  many  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  who  are  attracted 
to  Quebec  by  the  unique  character  of  the  city. 
The  promenade  was  to  be  continued  round  the 
outside  of  the  citadel,  towards  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  from  which  side  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  obtained.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  a  residence,  to  be  used  by  the 
Governor-General  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
should  be  erected  within  the  citadel.  The 
Queen  has  presented  a  sum  to  the  city  of 
Quebec,  through  Lord  Dufferin,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  of  the  city  gates,  to  be  called  the 
Kent  Gate ;  and  it  is  intended  to  associate  the 
names  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dufferin 
■with  another  of  these  structures.  From  recent 
reports  it  would  appear  that  a  commencement 
is  about  being  made  towards  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works.  The  proposed  improvements  were 
illustrated  in  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  Neu-s  (April,  1877).     We  now  give  an 


enlarged  drawing  of  the  residence,  or  New 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  as  it  was  proposed  to  style 
it,  after  the  former  residence  of  the  French 
Viceroys.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn, 
R.H.A.,of  Belfast,  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
commissioned  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  visit  Quebec 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  the  projected 
improvements. 

REFERENCE  TO  PLAN. 


1.  Drawinif-room,    25tt. 

X  32ft. 

2.  Ante-room,   31ft.     x 

24ft. 

3.  Dining-room,  S7ft.  x 

24ft. 
i.  Hall,  15ft.  X  25ft. 

5.  Library,  22ft.  x  18ft. 

6.  Porch. 

7.  Business-room,    18ft. 

X  18ft. 

8.  Waitingroom,    12tt. 

X  12ft. 


9.  Back  stairs. 

10.  Principal  stairs. 

11.  Corridors. 

12.  Batler. 

13.  Billiard-room,  27ft.  x 

20ft. 

14.  Ante. 

15.  Armoury,  42ft.  x  32ft. 
la.  Yard. 

Officers'  quarters  be- 
yond armoury. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucestershire  New  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum.  —  At  the  Gloucestershire  Quarter 
Sessions  on  Tuesday  week  the  purchase  of  the 
Barnwood  Mill  estate,  comprising  118  acres, 
was  reported  as  having  been  completed.  It 
was  resolved  to  offer  priies  of  jElSO  and  £70 
for  designs  for  a  new  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  to 
be  erected  on  the  site,  the  set  gaining  the 
highest  prize  to  become  the  property  of  the 
county.  Accommodation  to  be  provided  in 
blocks  for  700  patients,  but  the  designs  to  show 
provision  in  the  first  instance  for  100  patients, 
and  proportional  departmental  accommodation. 
A  committee  was  nominated  to  draw  up  instruc- 
tions and  consider  designs. 

Lambeth  Pauper  Schools  at  Lower 
Norwood. — In  reply  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for  Lam- 
beth, six  designs  have  been  received  for 
additions  to  schools  at  Lower  Norwood,  but  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at.  A  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  last  Wednesday  week,  when  it 
was  decided  that  professional  assistance  should 
be  obtained,  and  we  now  understand  that  the 
designs  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Currey, 
P. K.I. B. A.,  to  report  upon  and  select  the  best 
three.  It  appears  that  this  decision  was  not 
unanimous  ;  that  Mr.  Akerman  Mills,  one  of  the 
members,  deprecated  this  course,  and  thought 
there  were  practical  members  on  the  board  who 
were  better  qualified  to  judge  of  what  they 
wanted  "  than  an  architect  who  might  follow 
the  rule  of  his  profession,  and  go  in  for  effect 
more  than  practical  utility."  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  policy  of  the  board  in  not  exhibiting 
the  drawings,  as  such  a  course  would  have 
enabled  the  guardians  to  have  come  to  a  more 
unanimous  opinion  upon  their  merits  than  they 
seem  to  have  done,  while  public  criticism  in 
the  professionsil  press  could  not  have  hampered 
the  referee's  decision,  but  rather  facilitated  it. 
The  conditions  issued  to  architects  proposed 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  present  schools 
at  Norwood  for  the  accommodation  of  700 
children,  and  officers  and  servants,  also  an  in- 
firmary for  100  children,  with  means  for  the 
classification  of  patients,  and  separation  of  in- 
fectious cases,  upon  a  site  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  land.  The  chief  provision  com- 
petitors had  to  make  was  for  a  complete  school 
and  industrial  establishment,  covered  play- 
grounds, and  probation  wards  for  30  children, 
and  the  separation  of  the  infirmary.  The  con- 
ditions require  certain  allowance  of  cubic  space 
— namely,  850  cubic  feet  for  the  sick,  and  71ft. 
of  fioor  area,  and  for  the  healthy  300  cubic 
feet  of  space,  and  25ft.  of  floor  area.  These 
quantities  of  space  are  required  in  both  the  day. 
rooms  and  dormitories.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  the  boys'  and  girls'  schoolrooms  and 
the  dormitories  over  were  to  be  preserved, 
though  each  competitor  has  been  at  liberty  to 
preserve  or  remove  any  of  the  other  buildings. 
Ample  light  and  air  and  future  extension  are 
two  points  which  should  have  some  weight  in 
the  decision,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  sim- 
plicity and  economy  of  arrangement  is  insisted 
upon.  The  designs  received  bear  the  following 
motto"S :  1,  "  Simplicity,  Utility,  and  Econo- 
my "  ;  2,  "  Light  and  Air  "  ;  3,  "  Terra  Cotta"  ; 
4,  "  Thought  and  Industry  "  ;  5,  "  Ratepayer" ; 
and  G.  "Simplicity."  Though  the  three  pre- 
miums of  £loO,  ifilOO,  and  j£50  are  sufficient,  we 


can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fewness  of  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  face  of  the  surprising 
condition  that  the  successful  competitor  shall 
carry  out  such  work  as  the  guardians  may 
determine  for  a  commission  of  3  J  per  cent.,  lesa 
the  amount  of  premium,  the  said  commission 
to  include  all  travelling  expenses  and  atten. 
dance.  No  perspective  or  pictorial  drawings 
have  been  admitted.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  three  or  four  competitors  are  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  and  we  cannot  understand  how 
such  a  condition  could  have  been  accepted  by 
them. 

SouTHET  Board  Schools.— The  Forest  of 
Dean  School  Board  considered  at  their  last 
meeting  the  half-dozen  plans  which  had  been 
selected  from  the  nineteen  originally  received 
in  competition  for  the  new  schools  at  Southey. 
Those  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Gloucester,  were 
adopted,  provided  a  builder  be  found  to  carry 
them  out  within  10  per  cent,  above  the  esti- 
mates. Those  by  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  of 
Hereford  and  Malvern,  were  placed  second. 

TuLSE-HiLL. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Tulse-hill,  and  for  this 
purpose,  some  months  since,  the  committee  in 
connection  with  the  project  invited  some  few 
architects  to  compete,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  among  those  who  consented  to 
submit  designs  :— Messrs.  Power  and  Wheeler  j 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.;  Robert  AValker ;  C.  O. 
Ellison,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Charles  Bell.  During 
the  eight  months  since  the  designs  were  sent 
in,  several  stories  as  to  the  likely  award  gained 
currency  among  those  interested,  and  now  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  been  elected 
architect  for  the  new  building.  We  understand 
that  the  original  design  was  supplemented  by 
another,  for  which  a  tender  from  a  builder  was 
obtained  before  the  election  was  determined 
upon.  We  do  not  know  if  this  advantage  was 
obtained  by  all  the  competitors  or  not.  If 
granted  to  one  competitor  only,  surely  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES  DIRECTOEY.* 
'T'HE  third  edition  of  the  ••  Building  Trades 
-*-  Directory,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  Co.,  is  to  hand,  and  bears  evidence, 
equally  with  its  predecessors,  to  the  care  exer- 
cised in  its  compilation  and  the  growth  of  the 
industries  to  which  it  is  the  indispensable 
guide.  In  London  alone  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  immediately  engaged 
in  the  huilding  trades,  besides  thousands  more 
engaged  in  avocations  indirectly  connected  with 
them.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last 
"  Building  Trades  Directory  "  the  state  of  trade 
generally  amongst  this  large  community  has 
been  exceptionally  good,  in  spite  of  surrounding 
depression  both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  it 
may  continue  so  must  be  earnestly  desired 
when  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
employed  in  building  industries  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  borne  in  mind.  In  the  preface  to 
their  directory  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.  remind  us 
that  there  are  in  England  5,672  architects,  3,097 
surveyors,  and  23,129  builders,  who  find  em- 
ployment for  no  less  than  576,426  skilled  work- 
men, in  addition  to  516,605  general  labourers. 
Besides  these  there  are  more  than  3,000  sculp- 
tors and  carvers,  who  aid  in  the  work  of  embel- 
lishment, and  an  unnumbered  army  of  metal 
workers,  decorators,  and  designers,  without 
whose  aid  much  of  the  work  doae  would  be  in- 
complete. Whether  we  consider  the  numbers 
employed,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or 
the  importance  to  the  public  generally  of  the 
work  done  by  the  building  trades,  it  is  evident 
that  they  form  a  group  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  body  of  kindred  industries.  That  they 
may  still  continue  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  and  that  every  successive  edition  of 
the  "  Building  Trades  Directory  "  may  corre- 
spondingly grow  in  bulk  and  circulation,  is  a 
wish  that  cannot  but  be  echoed  by  all  our 
readers. 


A  scheme  of  drainage  is  about  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Bognor  Local  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith, 
C.E.,  is  the  engineer,  and  he  will  be  assisted  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Stringfellow 
the  recently-appointed  surveyor  of  the  town. 


•    Post-office   Building    Trades    Directory.     London  r 
Kelly  and  Co. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

DIMINUTION    OF    COLDMK. 

yAEIOUS  authors  have  trcttted  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  a  column.  It  is  (generally  con- 
sidered that  the  taper  or  diaiinution  should 
commence  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
column's  height.  Vignola's  method  consists  of 
first  fixing  upon  the  height  of  the  ehiift  and  ita 
upper  and  lower  diameters.  Next  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  bottom  of  shaft  perpendicular 
to  axis.  From  the  extreme  outer  point  of  the 
npper  diameter  set  off  upon  the  axis  the  eemi- 
diameter  of  the  bottom  of  shaft,  and  draw 
through  last  point  so  found  nn  oblique  line, 
cutting  th;  horiiontal  base  lino  in  a  point. 
From  this  point  draw  any  number  of  rays  or 
oblique  lines  through  tke  axis,  and  set  off  from 
it  on  each  line  the  seaiidiameter  at  base. 
Through  the  points  so  determined  draw  the 
curve ;  the  other  side  of  shaft  can  then  be  drawn 
symmetrically.  This  curve  is  a  conchoid. 
Blondel  applied  the  instrument  of  Nicomedes 
for  describing  the  curve,  which  consists  of  three 
rulers,  one  forming  the  height  of  shaft,  another 
horizontal  at  the  base  and  fixed  at  right  angles. 
A  dovetail  groore  is  formed  in  the  upright  rule 
for  the  eliding  of  a  pin  in  a  third  ruler,  which 
may  be  described  as  forming  the  hypothenuse. 
At  lower  end  of  the  latter  another  groove  or 
slot  is  made,  into  which  a  pin  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  rule  works.  It  will  now  be 
be  seen  that  this  oblique  rule  can  be  made  to 
describe  an  arc  of  the  curve,  and  that  the  appa- 
ratus becomes,  in  fact,  a  mechanical  method  of 
describing  the  curved  swelling  without  the 
trouble  of  drawing  the  rays  first  mentioned, 
and  that  this  plan  of  Blondel  was  an  improve- 
ment on  Vignola's  method,  which  required  the 
curve  to  be  drawn  by  the  hand.  Perrault 
observes  justly,  upon  Vitruvius'a  dictum,  that 
the  height  of  a  column  should  regulate  the 
degree  of  diminution ;  for,  says  Perrault,  a  lofty 
column  ought  to  be  viewed  from  a  farther 
distance  than  a  snorter  one  in  the  proportion  of 
the  height  of  each,  and  hence  the  principle  of 
similar  triangles  couies  into  force,  frr  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  real  size  or  height  of  a  column 
differs,  the  apparent  one  differs  in  like  propor- 
tion. Chambers  observes  also  a  pleasing 
degree  of  diminution  is  applicable  to  columns 
of  different  heights,  provided  the  point  of  view 
is  not  limited.  We  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works,  and  also  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture," by  Gwilt.  We  think,  however,  that 
lofty  columns  with  a  limited  point  of  view 
should  diminish  more  than  short  ones.  Vitru. 
vius  recommends  a  diminution  of  one-sixth  of 
the  lower  diameter;  most  ancient  examples 
show  one-eighth.  See  articles  "column"  and 
"  Entasis." 

DOMUS  CONVEESORnM. 

The  domus  conversorum  was  the  day-room  of 
the  conversi  of  a  Cistercian  monastery,  who 
performed  the  labour  of  artificers,  cultivators 
of  the  land,  &,c.  AVe  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Sharpe's  work  on  "Cistercian  Architecture" 
for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  its  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conventual  buildings. 

DOME, 

From  Lat.  domus ;  It.  duonio.  For  an  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  the  dome  we  refer  our 
readers  to  "  Ware  on  Vaults,"  Rankine's  "Ap- 
plied Mechanics,"  "  Gwilt's  Encyc,"  article  on 
"Dome"  in  the  "Encyc.  Britannica,"  Tara's 
"  Sciesce  of  Building."  We  may  simply  say 
here  that  the  principles  of  the  arch  and  dome 
are  distinct.  The  stability  of  the  former  de- 
pends on  different  laws.  No  part  of  a  dome  can 
fall  inwards,  like  an  arch,  and  it  is  a  conaplete 
structure  without  its  upper  segment.  There  is 
less  pressure  upon  the  haunches  and  abutments 
of  a  dome  than  in  an  arch  cf  the  same  radius. 
Upon  this  question  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Papworth's  remarks  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett's  "  Theory  of  Domes  "  in  his  "  Book  on 
Building." 

"  J.  A."  sends  the  following  notes  on  domes  : 
— The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is 
that  of  the  Pantheon.  It  is  constructed  of 
bricks  and  rubble ;  thickness  at  base,  17ft. ; 
6ft.  liin.  at  the  top  of  the  highest  step ; 
4ft.  7in.  at  the  top  of  dome ;  the  circular  wall 
which  supports  the  dome  20ft.  thick.  The 
external  part  appears  to  have  been  decorated 
with  bands  of  bronze.     Near  Pozzuoli  there  is  a 


very  perfect  circular  Iniilding,  with  a  dome  9r,ft. 
in  diameter,  built  of  volcanic  tufa  and  pumice- 
stone.  The  following  are  the  admeasurementB 
of  some  of  the  principal  domes  in  Europe  : — 
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Pantheon  

Minerva  Medica  ... 

Baths  of  Caracalla 

Baths  of  Diocletian 

Temple  of  Mercury 

Temple  of  Dian.a ... 

Temple  of  Apollo 

Temple  of  Proserpine 
and  Venus 

Santa  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tinople     

Mosque  of  Achmet,  Con- 
stantinople 

S.an  Vitale,  Ravenna 

San  Marco,  Venice 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore    ... 

Chapel  of  Medici ... 

Baptistery  at  Florence  ... 

St.  Peter's  at  Rome 

Church  of  the  Madonna, 
Venice    ... 

Church  of  the  Superga, 
Turin 

Church  of  the  Invalides, 
Paris       

Church  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  Paris 

Church  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris 

Pantheon,  Paris   ... 

St.  Paul's,  London 

Reading-room  of  British 
Museum 
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142  . 
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.   97 

112  . 

.  116 

7-1  . 

.   83 

68  . 

— 

9S  . 

.   78 

120  . 

— 

87  . 

.   77 

115  . 

.  201 

02  . 

.  120 

55  . 

.   91 

44  . 

— 

139  . 

.  310 

91  . 

.   109 

86  . 

.   110 

1-39  . 

..  330 

70  . 

..  133 

C4  . 

..  128 

80  . 

..  173 

55  . 

..  133 

40  . 

..  110 

67  . 

..   100 

112  . 

..  215 

140 
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The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  stone.  The  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion ;  that  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  stands  on 
four  piers,  C2ft.  high  ;  from  the  arches  spring 
corbellings,  which  are  finished  by  an  entabla- 
ture, upon  this  is  a  plinth,  octagonal  within 
and  circular  without ;  upon  this  is  a  circular 
stylobate,  12tt.  high.  Above  the  stylohate  is 
the  drum  of  the  dome,  built  of  rubble  and 
fragments  of  brick,  and  pierced  by  16  lofty 
windows  ;  the  height  of  drum  is  about  52ft-.  On 
this  is  placed  a  circular  attic  story,  19ft.  high, 
and  then  comes  the  double  dome  ;  space  be- 
tween the  two  domes  varies  from  3tt.  to  10ft. 
in  width  ;  thickness  of  the  inner  dome  about 
6ft.,  the  outer  dome  is  of  less  thickness  ;  the 
two  are  joined  together  by  16  strong  walls  or 
spurs.  Above  the  dome  are  a  lofty  lantern 
and  cross  ;  the  dome  is  about  102ft.  high  above 
the  drum,  and  the  lantern  and  cross  90ft.  above 
the  dome. 

DOEIC    OKDEB. 

The  Doric  order  is  exclusively  a  Greek  order, 
and  it  is  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  intract- 
able of  all  the  orders.  Its  origin  has  been 
traced  to  the  proto-Doric  example  at  Beni- 
Uassan.  The  temple  at  Corinth,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  temple  at  Delos  illustrate  three  types 
of  proportion — the  first  being  447,  the  second 
6025,  and  the  third  7015  diameters  in 
height.  "  C.  F.  W,"  says  :  In  its  simpli- 
city and  massiveness  of  construction  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  epic  verse  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ; 
to  the  genre  style  of  painting,  and  the  archaic 
of  sculpture,  and  to  the  infancy  of  man.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Dorians — a  small  but 
warlike  tribe  from  the  north  of  Greece,  who 
marched  southwards,  and  occupied  Laconia — a 
district  in  the  S.E.  of  Peloponnesus.  They  are 
mythically  descended  from  Dorus — one  of  the 
sons  of  Helen,  King  of  Phthia.  The  order  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  following 
list  of  Doric  temples  may  prove  useful  to  the 
student : — The  Parthenon,  at  Athens ;  Theseum, 
PiBstum,  near  Salerno ;  Ceres,  at  Eleusia ; 
Nemesis,  at  Rhamnus  ;  Jupiter,  at  Olympia; 
Athene,  at  jEgina;  Apollo,  at  Bassas ;  Jupiter, 
atNemea;  three  temples  at  Agrigentum,  two 
at  Ptestum,  Segeste;  Minerva,  at  Syracuse; 
Apollo,  at  Delos ;  a  temple  at  Corinth  ;  Propy- 
laeum,  at  Athens ;  portico  of  Augustus  at 
Athens  ;  Roman  Doric  theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Rome  ;  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora. 


In  Christian  art  the  dove  has  been  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  probably  from 
the  idea  of  the  form  of  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  our  Lord's  baptism.  It  is  shown 
white  to  symbolise  pority,  with  its  beak  and 
claws  red.  Various  forms  of  this  symbol  have 
been  adopted  by  artists.  In  some  a  nimbus 
surrounds  the  head  with  a  cross  red  or  black, 
sometimes  we  see  seven  rays  introduced,  em- 
blematic of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sometimes  an  olive  branch  is  shown  in  the 
beak  to  represent  peace.  A  dove  with  six 
wings  is  a  type  of  the  church — the  breast  is  of 
silver  and  the  back  of  gold.  Sometimes  the 
pyx  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  sus- 
pended over  the  altar.  We  also  see  it  on  font- 
covers. 

DOVECOT. 

A  dovecot  should  be  elevated  as  in  the  gable 
of  a  roof  ;  a  loft  is  sometimes  used.  A  turret 
may  be  introduced  with  good  effect  on  one  of 
the  outbuildint.^s  of  a  residence  or  an  appcn- 
dage  made.  Nests  of  open  boxes,  about  a  foot 
square,  all  placed  ag.ainst  the  wall,  with  a  pro- 
jecting lover  side  of  3  or  4  inches. 
DKT   EOT. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  articles  in  the  Build- 
ing Wews  (Vol.  for  1875),  to  T.  A.  Britten's 
"Treatise  on  Dry  Eot  in  Timber"  (Spon), 
where  remedies  will  be  found.  The  best  course 
is  to  prevent  the  mischief  by  recourse  to  a 
current  of  air  round  the  ends  and  below  all 
bearing  timbers,  together  with  good  drainage 
and  the  avoidance  of  moisture,  either  caused  by 
leakage  or  condensation.  Impervious  coverings 
— such  as  oil-cloth,  kamptulicon,  &c. — induce 
the  disease  by  preventing  free  evaporation.  lU- 
seasoned  wood,  if  used  with  no  ventilation,  is 
chiefly  subject  to  dry  rot.  Charring  the  timber 
and  a  coating  of  coal  -  tar  are  preventive 
means.  Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  used 
hot,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  also  parafEn  oil, 
have  been  used  with  advantage  in  checking  the 
disease. 

W.  Stevenson  writes: — Dry  rot  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  decay  of  wood,  and  some  writers 
have  attempted  to  classify  it,  giving  a  variety 
of  it  the  term  "  wet  rot."  It  is  a  mode  of  decay 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  a  confined  or  stagnant  atmosphere. 
It  will  occur  in  the  heart  of  a  living  tree,  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  stored  with  new. sawn  wood,  in 
newly-felled  wood  when  the  bark  is  not  removed 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  birch  ;  but  it  is 
most  common  in  timber  or  wood  placed  in 
work  in  new  or  old  buildings  in  situations  where 
ventilation  is  disregarded  or  difficult  to  attain. 
As  timber  contains  .albuminous  matter  it  is 
liable  to  fermentation,  which  engenders  a  low 
form  of  fungi  that  eats  up  and  destroys  the 
tissue  of  the  wood.  Dry  rot  as  an  agent  of 
destruction  in  wood  is  only  active  during  the 
summer  season,  except  in  an  artificial  man- 
ner, which  is  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  heated  water  or  steam  pipes,  in 
which  ease  it  will  remain  active  all  the  year 
round.  Wainscoting  of  walls,  floors  on  the 
ground  level,  and  woodwork  bedded  in  porous 
stone  walls,  or  covered  with  lead,  as  in  the  case 
of  church  roofs,  are  most  liable  to  its  action. 
In  the  wainscoting  and  flooring  the  moisture  is 
supplied  from  the  walls  or  the  ground  itself, 
and  if  the  outer  face  of  the  wood  is  coated  with 
paint,  or  covered  with  oil-cloth  or  kamptulicon, 
the  disease  is  aggravated.  In  the  case  of  church 
roofs  the  moisture  is  supplied  by  condensation 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  its  cannot  pass  off 
through  the  impervious  covering  of  lead  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  wood,  and  dry  rot  ensues. 
Beech,  birch,  ash,  walnut,  sycamore,  and  other 
sweet  woods  are  subject  to  dry  rot  and  to  the 
attack  of  worms  in  the  form  of  the  larvco  of  cer- 
tain beetles  ;  whereas  the  wood  of  the  oak,  and 
some  varieties  of  the  pine  and  fir,  that  secrete 
bitter  and  unpalatable  matter  in  the  heart- 
wood,  are  less  liable. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  OR  LANCET. 

This  style  succeeded  the  Norman  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  and  lasted  during  the 
following  century.  According  to  Rickman  it 
continued  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I., 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.,  or  from  1189 
to  1307.  Mr.  Sharpe  assigns  it  the  period  from 
1190  to  1215.     The  characteristics  of  the  stylo 
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are  those  of  lightness  and  elegance;  the 
windows  are  long  and  narrow,  lancet-shaped, 
often  in  groups  of  threes  or  more  under  one 
arch.  The  spaces  between  the  heads  are  often 
pierced,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  tracery. 
Mouldings  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and 
deeply-cut  hollows,  with  fillets,  and  produce 
depth  of  shadows  and  strong  lights.  The  tooth 
ornament  is  the  most  characteristic  ornament ; 
the  foliage  is  deeply  cut  and  stiff  in  its  forms. 
Segmental  and  trifoliated  doorways  occur, 
buttresses  are  deep,  and  the  stages  are  often 
marked  by  weatherings,  both  on  the  front  and 
side,  and  their  summits  often  rise  above  the 
parapet,  and  are  gabled.  (See  buttresses  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral).  This  style  corresponds 
lo  the  Ogivale  Primitive  of  the  French.  The 
term  First  Pointed  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
criminative. 

"W.  "W."  writes: — "The  features  of  this 
style  which  principally  distinguish  it  from  all 
others  are  the  lancet,  equilateral,  obtuse,  or 
segmental  arches,  the  mouldings,  pinnacles, 
sculptured  ornaments,  and  figures,  and  the 
buttresses  which  in  the  following  styles  were 
sometimes  placed  diagonally.  In  earlier 
examples  the  clustered  shafts  were  very  plain, 
consisting  merely  of  round  and  hollow  members. 
Mouldings  of  like  form  encircled  the  tops  of 
the  clustered  pillars  with  similar  or  octagonal 
bases.  In  later  work  the  capitals  were  covered 
with  the  conventional  foliage  belonging  to  the 
period  in  which  trefoiled  leaves  generally  pre- 
dominated, the  stalks  of  which  branched  out  as 
it  were  from  the  neck  or  abacus  of  the  pillar, 
and  the  foliage  curved  and  winded  itself  round 
the  upper  part  or  bell  cf  the  capital.  Among 
the  examples  of  this  date  are  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral ;  Lichfield  ;  the  nave  and  Lady's  chapel, 
Oxford  ;  the  chapter-house,  Peterborougli ;  the 
west  front,  Canterbury ;  the  transepts,  York  ; 
the  transepts,  Westminster  Abbey,  &c." 


"  J.  A."  sends  the  following  notes  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  this  style  and  examples : — 
"  The  windows,  lancet-headed  and  narrow,  con- 
sisted first  of  a  single  opening,  then  of  two 
•openings  combined  together,  and  then  of  three, 
the  centre  one  rising  higher  than  the  other  two  : 
an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  York 
Minster.  Another  mode  of  window  was  a 
circular  light  surmounting  two  pointed  windows, 
and  the  whole  combined  within  a  larger  arch  ; 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Doorways :  The  receding  sides  or 
splays  of  the  doors  retained  still  the  Norman 
depth,  and  were  enriched  with  columns ;  the 
hood  moulding  or  dripstone  above  the  doorway 
rested  in  many  instances  on  carved  heads. 
Pier-arche5  (so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
arches  in  the  walls),  lancet-shaped,  and  placed 
upon  piers  with  shafts,  giving  somewhat  of  a 
clustering  effect.  Buttresses,  narrow,  and  pro- 
jecting more  than  those  of  Norman  buildings, 
and  divided  into  stages.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  style  is  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(1217 — 1280).  Lincoln  and  Westminster  also 
present  fine  examples.  Among  others  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  examples  may  be  found  useful : — 
Window  at  east  end  of  Temple  Church, 
London,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  about 

1240. 
Window  in  western  gables  of  Temple  Church, 

London,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  about 

1240. 

Doorway    on  north    side  of  Stone  Church, 

Kent,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Walter 

de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1270. 
Arcade  in  chancel  of  Stone  Church,  Kent, 

supposed   to  have   been    built  by  Walter  de 

Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1270. 
North  window  in  east  wall  of  nave  of  Stone 

Church,  Kent,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about 

1270. 
Doorway    from    the  church  into  the    East 

Cloister,  Westminster  Abbey,  buUt  by  Henry 

III.,  about  1270. 

Tomb    of    Queen    Eleanor  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  built  by  Edward  I.,  about  1292. 

Screen  on  South    side  of   choir,  Canterbury 

Cathedral,  buUt  by  Prior  Henry  d'Estra,  about 

1304. 

Monument  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of 

Lancaster,  Westminster   Abbey,  built   about 

1S07." 


EAETH   CLOSET. 

Under  this  head"C.W."  sends  the  follow, 
g  ;^Earth  closets  are  valuable  where  a  water 
sewage  system  is  not  in  force,  or  where  the 
ater  supply  is  limited — in  isolated  buildings, 
&c.  They  consist  usually  or  a  seat  and  riser, 
with  or  without  a  pan,  and  a  receptacle  under, 
neath  for  receiving  the  excreta.  This  receptacle 
is  best,  when  portable,  made  of  galvanised  iron 
in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  or  round  tub  or 
bucket,  affording  no  corners  for  accumulation, 
with  handles  for  withdrawal  through  an  open- 
ing formed  in  the  back  or  side  wall  of  closet. 
Tlie  size  should  be  such  as  will  necessitate 
frequent  attention,  so  as  to  insure  the  successful 
working  of  the  system.  The  tubs  may  be  coated 
with  a  lining,  having  disinfectant  or  absorbent 
properties,  that  deodorises  the  excreta,  or  a 
separate  receptacle  may  be  provided  to  contain 
the  deodoriser,  usually  fixed  at  the  back  of  seat 
of  a  hopper  form,  through  which  a  certain 
quantity  is  made  to  cover  the  deposit.  This  is 
affected  by  a  pull-up  or  lever  action,  by  the 
shutting  of  flap,  spring-seat,  or  a  treadle  action 
similar  to  that  sometimes  used  for  w.c.  or 
urinals.  The  deodorants  are  chiefly  earth,  char- 
coal, or  ashes,  used  separately  or  mixed,  so  as 
to  increase  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  should  be  of  a  clayey  nature,  tho- 
roughly dry  and  in  a  state  of  fine  powder. 
About  21b.  would  be  required  for  each  action, 
the  quantity  being  increased  it  of  a  sandy 
nature.  The  charcoal  should  also  be  finely 
ground  and  perfectly  dry  ;  its  absorbent  and 
deodorising  properties  being  greater  than  earth, 
about  lib.  would  be  sufficient  for  each  use. 
When  ashes  are  used  as  the  deodoriser  the 
house  ashes  may  be  utilised — a  contrivance 
being  introduced  for  screening  and  depositing 
the  ash,  separating  the  cinders  for  re-use.  The 
deodorising  properties  of  earth,  charcoal,  or 
ashes  are  greatly  impaired  when  saturated  ;  to 
keep  the  quantity  of  deodorant  required  within 
reasonable  limits  an  improved  earth  closet  has 
been  introduced,  having  a  separate  receptacle 
for  the  liquid  portion  of  excrement,  which  is 
treated  with  earth  or  coarse  charcoal,  or  carried 
into  the  drain  for  slops,  &c.  The  necessity  for 
such  drains  still  exists.  The  deodorant  is  fre- 
quently dried  and  re-used  for  a  number  of 
times,  the  value  as  a  manure  being  thereby  in- 
creased. In  comparison  with  w.c.  the  advan- 
tages claimed  are  less  expense  in  first  cost,  not 
easily  put  out  of  order  by  action  of  frost  or 


ART  AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 

THE  Social  Science  Congress  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  at  Cheltenham,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Lord  Norton,  the  president,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  made  the  following 
remarks : — ■ 

"  I  will  say  one  word  only  on  the  new  depart- 
ment of  our  discussions — that  of  Art.  Its 
introduction  has  rightly  asserted  the  essential 
association  of  beauty  with  convenience  and 
utility,  and  the  refining  influence  of  its  study 
on  the  commercial  spirit.  Surely  it  is  the 
ignorance  resulting  from  its  long-neglected 
study  that  has  allowed  the  notion  to  spring  up 
that  beauty  is  something  separate  from  fitness, 
something  to  be  added  as  ornament,  and  not 
consisting,  as  it  does,  in  cultivated  adaptation. 
Has  not  this  error  led  our  architects  and  manu- 
facturers to  borrow  incongruous  features  from 
other  conceptions,  or,  at  best,  to  seek  beauty  for 
their  own  works  abstractedly  from  their  use  and 
purpose  ?  There  is  essential  beauty,  no  doubt, 
in  form,  and  essential  ugliness,  too.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  conjecture  why  swans  contrast  with 
geese.  They  certainly  express  each  their  own 
ideas,  whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  forms 
expressing  ugliness.  But  talking  of  art  as  to 
its  application  in  social  science,  one  is  simply 
considering  its  usefulness  in  adding  beauty  to 
utility,  and  that  addition  must  chiefly  consist 
in  the  expression  of  fitness  and  truth.  Too 
many  even  think  for  beauty's  sake  to  make 
things  look  like  something  different  from  what 
they  are;  an  engine-house  like  a  church,  a 
smoke-shaft  like  a  campanile,  a  pair  of  tonga 
like  a  Gothic  arch,  and,  in  this  idea,  to  conceal 
features  which  properly  belong  to  the  design, 
as,  instead  of  making  chimneys  honestly  and 
gracefully  fulfil  their  part,  twisting  them  into 
butteries.  It  is  thought  a  beauty  to  make  china 
look  like  gold  or  bronze,  and  house  decorations 
as  various  counterfeits  and  imitations,  such  as 
wall  paper  as  embossed  leather.  This  is  jug- 
glery,  not  art,  or  certainly  not  art  giving 
beauty  to  utility.  To  make  a  building  commend 
itself  to  the  eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, to  depend  for  beauty  on  proportion,  to 
dare  to  leave  large  breadth  of  space  unorna- 
mented  in  reliance  on  its  fitness  speaking  for 
itself,  to  eschew  unmeaning  features,  sham 
windows,  and  superfluous  detail,  to  imitate 
Nature  in  truth  and  in  appropriate  effect,  to 
emViellish     forms    without    a    masquerade    o£ 


improper  useless   repairs   required,   a   large  |  goi^mrs  as  a  savage  tattooing  his  skin,  such  are 
~     '    ■■  ■■  " ' '    true  aims  of  Art,  taking  beauty  as  its  ingre- 

dient, and  not  as  an  adjunrt.  We  go  beyond 
asserting  that  a  general  diffusion  of  a  sound 
artistic  spirit  would  be  a  social  good,  to  con- 
sider in  what  that  soundness  must  consist.  We 
shall  overhaul  our  street  architects  for  making 
chimneys  that  will  not  draw,  and  so  inartistic- 
ally  as  to  entaU  on  all  our  streets  the  horror  of 
sky-lines  of  zinc  piping,  or  for  the  carelessness 
which  gives  us  crumbling  walls,  windows  look- 
ing colossal  outside  and  cut  in  half  for  use 
within,  or  the  adoption  of  reception-rooms  that 


saving  of  water  is  effected,  and  the  value  of 
resultant  compound  as  a  fertiliser  is  consider- 
able, admittingof  easyand  inexpensive  removal, 
requiring  no  further  treatment  before  being 
applied  to  the  soU. 

EASTEE. 

A  shallow  recess  or  receptacle  for  the  holy 
elements  consecrated  on  Maunday  Thursday 
till  Easter-day.  The  recess  is  generally  under 
an  arch  of  ogee  label  or  ornamental  form,  and 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 


Eaves,  the  margin  or  lowest  part  of  roof,  are  require  temporary  verandahs  to  be  added  when_ 
best  constructed  to  overhang,  so  as  to  afford  a  '  ever  they  receive-all  losing  more  and  more  of 
protection  for  walls.  The  extent  of  projection  I  beauty  as  they  sacrifice  its  essence  to  its  talse 
will  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  position  of  idolatry.  Beauty  will  follow  the  designs  of 
buildin<r,  pitch  of  roof,  &c.,  ornamental  effect  these  who  wort  in  its  full  spirit,  who  seek 
beincr  introduced  by  the  finish  put  upon  fascia,  |  neither  beauty  apart  from  utility,  nor,  on  the 
soffit"  ends  of  rafters,  brackets,  &c.  The  eaves  ;  other  hand,  utility  apart  from  beauty, 
of  roofs  are  frequentlv  stopped  inside  the  face  \  The  work  of  the  sections  commenced  yester- 
of  walls,  the  walls  being  coped  by  a  cornice,  '  day.  In  the  Health  Department  papers  have 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  gutter,  or  surmounted  I  been  or  will  be  read  on  Disinfection  by  Drs. 
with  a  blocking  course  or  balustrade,  to  give  j  Hardwicke  and  Bond,;  Sanitary  Condition  ot 
stability  and  admit  of  the  formation  of  gutters 
inside.    With  this  construstion  there  is  always 


Houses,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Wal- 
ler; Overcrowding,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Child; 
Water  Supply,  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Roberts  and  J. 
Lucas;  Dens"ity  of  Population,  by  Dr.  Farr, 
F.E.S. ;  Diphtheria,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  ; 
Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Wilson  ;  Mortality  from  Intemperance,  by  Dr. 
Norman    Kerr;    Public  Parks  and  Recreation 


a  danger  of  leakage  through  defective  joints  in 
lead  work  or  masonry,  especially  when  the  walls 
are  thin.  The  massive  cornices  with  excessive 
projections  that  are  sometimes  introduced  in 
ordinary  buildings,  without  regard  to  appear- 
ance or  proportion  with  reference  to  height, ,  Tvr„,.+»i;f., 

conveys  the  impression  of  top-heaviness  and  Grounds,  by  Miss  Matilda  Vernon  ;  Mortality 
impending  danger  to  passengers  below.  A  of  Males,  by  Mr.  T  A.  Welton;  Poisono,^ 
better  effect  is  often  obtained  by  a  simple  Paints  and  Papers,  by  Dr.  Bartlett ;  and  Yes- 
eaves  course  on  brackets  or  corbels  supporting  try  Neglect,  by  Mr.  Henry  Kobmson,  C.E  In 
the  gutter  weU  over  face  of  wall.  A  dwarf  ;  the  Art  Department,  Street  Architecture,  by 
parapet,  constructed  at  eaves  with  sufficient  |  Mr.^  H.  H.  ^Stathani ;  ^  Music,  by 
stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of  snow,  &c.,    ""-"-'-  -   a-"--"     ..„„r,c  nr, 


prevents  the  latter  from  falling  on  the_  foot- 
paths. Openings  may  be  introduced  at  inter- 
vals to  give  a  lighter  appearance,  and  admit  of 
overflow  from  accumulation  of  snow,  &c. — C.  W. 


„    _     -  Mr.    John 

Huilah  ;  Art  in  Towns  and  Villages,  by  Messrs. 
Horsfal  and  Colonel  Blair;  Art  Progress,  by 
E.  J.  Watherston  ;  A  National  Theatre,  by  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.E.S. ;  Decorative  Art,  by 
Mr.  P.  G.  Skipwith ;  Dramatic  Reform,  by  Prof. 
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Armstronnf ;  the  Undraped  Figure,  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Bathbone  ;  Rural  iluspums,  by  Mr.  Tito 
Bagliardini ;  Sculpture,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  M'Carthy; 
Humanising  Influence  of  Art,  by  Dr.  Phen^, 
F.S.A. 


CHIPS. 
The  'Wesleyttn  chapel  at  SoutbwoH,  Suffolk,  in 
being  seated  with  benches  in  place  of  high  pewa,  ami 
a  rostrnm  is  being  sabstituteit  for  the  pulpit  of 
1835.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  snpervision 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  Allen. 

The  Shorcdilch  ve^trv  have  decid^'d  to  adopt  a 
design  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  for  a  granite  lamp 
oolumn  and  drinkiuj  fountain,  to  be  erected  in  the 
open  space  in  Old- street,  oppo-itc  Pitfield-streot, 
Hoxton.     The  estimated  cost  is  iSOO. 

St.  Joseph'.s  R.  C.  Church,  Chri-tchnroh,  Hants, 
will  be  reopened  on  Sunday,  after  improvement  and 
renovation,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  organ.  The 
Btmctural  works  have  beeo  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Pope, 
from  the  desijjns  of  Mr.  Purdu,  architect. 

The  Paddineton  vestry  have  re-olvod  to  secnro  a 
piece  of  freehold  ground  north  of  Shirland-road  as 
a_  recreation  ground,  it  boing  offered  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  that  purpose  at  a  reduced 
sum. 

The  Nortbenden  Local  T?oard  have  appointed  Mr. 
F.  Rothera  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Hove,  .Sn?srx.  have 
decided  to  commence  at  once  the  erection  of  a  town 
hall  in  Chnrch-road.  The  outlay  will  be  about 
.^625,000. 

The  Kensington  Ve=trv,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
16th  inst.,  accepted  .Mr.  Braid's  tenler  for  ^30,549 
for  building  the  new  vestry-hall  and  offices.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  asked  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone. 

Mr.  R.  Harrington  has  been  elected  surveyor  of 
Southend-ou-Sea. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  decided  that 
the  Rugby  Local  Board  have  no  power  to  pa^s  plans 
for  the  erection  of  cottages  with  only  two  bedrooms, 
on  moral  a»  well  as  sanitary  grounds. 

The  Corporation  of  Cork  have  selected  the  designs 
prepared  by  Jlr.  C'axton  Fidler,  C  E  ,  for  the 
Anglesea  iron  bridge,  subj-'ct  to  some  slieht  altera- 
tions suggested  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  CE. 

Mr.  Dai-id  L.aing,  LL.D.,  keeper  of  the  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh,  died  on  Friday,  aged  8S.  His 
death  creates  another  Wank  in  the  group  of  Scottish 
antiqnaries  and  archa'ological  writers. 

At  Poole  Petty  Sessions  last  week  Samuel  Clark, 
builder,  of  Parkstone,  was  summoned,  at  the  in- 
stance  of  Mr.  H.  Miller,  the  recently-appointed 
borough  surveyor,  for  commencing  the  erection  of  a 
new  Weslejan  chapel  in  High-street,  Poole,  without 
having  first  submitted  plans  to  the  town  council, 
and  was  fined  1«.  and  costs.  Similar  penalties  were 
also  inflicted  on  Messrs.  Habgood  and  Itchiugs  for 
like  offences. 

The  parish  church  of  Portobello  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  inst-  It  had  been  closed  for  over 
five  months  while  a  new  wing  was  being  added  and 
the  interior  entirely  remodelled.  The  church  is  now 
seated  for  '.liVi  persons.  It  is  not  expected  the  cost 
will  exceed  .£2,-500.  The  work  has  been  carried  ont 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  M.  Henry,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  St.  Saviour's,  Sonthwark,  board  of  guardians 
have  instructed  Mr.  .Tarvis,  their  architect,  to  draw 
np  plans  for  a  dining-haU  and  improved  laundry 
accommodation  at  the  Christehurch  workhouse- 

The  Honey  memorial  window  at  Holsworthy  has 
been  unveiled.  The  window  was  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Buxton,  of  London,  and  is  a  thr.-e-Hght  Early 
English  Litany  window,  having  three  trefoils  at  the 
top. 

_  A  workhouse  infirmary  is  in  course  of  completion 
in  Rotherhithe  for  the  St.  Olave's  board  of  guar- 
dians. Mr.  H-  Saxon  Snell  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.  are  the  contractors. 

An  inquiry  hns  been  held  at  Cambridge,  before 
Major  T.,l!oeh,  R  E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Govorunent  Board,  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town,  and  especially  as  to  the  state  ef  the 
river  Cam. 

The  excavations  at  Irchester  camp,  and  the 
neighbouring  farm  premises  known  as  Chester 
House,  near  Wellingborough,  are  being  carried  on 
with  visour  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Baker  and  a  committee-  During  the  past 
week  many  fresh  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
m  the  form  of  worked  masonry,  coins,  and  pottery, 
have  been  disinterred. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
Presbyterian  church  was  laid  in  Angle.sea-road, 
Portsmouth.  The  chnrch  will  seat  .500  persons, 
and  the  work  is  heing  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  R. 
and  C.  Lght,  of  Landport,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
architect,  of  BaaiaghaU-street,  London. 


Builliiug  IiittUtgcncc. 


Bedfoed. — At  tho  Bedfordshire  Qimrter 
Sessions  last  week  a  report,  plans,  and  desijjns 
were  received  from  ilr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.B.A.,  who  had  been  consalt«d  as  to  the  re- 
building  of  the  Shire  Hall  at  Bedford.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  scbcmo  is  jei7,500,  but 
part  of  it  will  not  be  carried  out  till  the  lease  of 
some  property  falls  in,  15  ye,\rs  hence.  The 
plans  show  on  the  ground  floor  a  shire  hiill, 
COft.  by  30ft.,  parallel  with  the  street,  and 
having  an  open-timbered  roof.  On  the  west 
side  are  clerk  of  peace's  offices,  and  on  the  east 
judges'  lodsjings,  both  with  upper  rooms.  A 
crown  court,  4Gft.  by  32ft.,  and  civil  court, 
•toft,  by  31ft.,  and  indictment  offices  are  to  be 
provided  at  once,  and  above  these  a  grantl  jury 
room,  44ft.  by  27ft-,  with  open-timbered  roof 
and  a  bay  window  looking  upon  the  river.  In  the 
basement  are  a  borough  strong-room,  a  police 
room,  staircases  to  the  docks  in  either  courts, 
and  a  range  of  w.c.'s  and  urinals.  For  heating 
the  courts  a  combined  system  of  hot  air  and 
hot  water  is  proposed,  the  foul  air  being  carried 
away  from  the  courts  into  shafts  surrounding 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  building  is  pro. 
posed  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  red  terra-cotta 
dressings,  and  covered  with  Broseley  tiles  or 
green  slates.  The  designs  were  generally 
approved,  but  some  magistrates  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  ornamentation  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary expense.  They  were  finally  adopted, 
subject  to  alterations  which  may  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  magistrates. 

Brighton. — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  .St. 
James-street,  which,  owing  to  an  accident  while 
under  restoration  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
was  consecrated  last  week.  The  plan  consists 
of  a  baptistery  with  tower  (lower  stage  only)  on 
one  side,  and  porch  on  the  other  side,  wide  nave 
and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  apsidal  sacra- 
rium,  with  chancel  aisles,  and  two  vestries, 
with  an  ambulatory  behind  the  sacrarium 
screen,  from  the  clergy  to  the  choir  vestry.  The 
total  length  is  171ft-,  and  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  with  buttresses,  is  the  same  as 
that  across  the  unbuttressed  transepts — 73ft. 
Gin.  The  nave  is  64ft.  to  boss  of  vault,  and 
78ft.  to  ridge.  The  chancel  windows  are  single — 
thoseof  aisles  two,  and  of  transepts  three  lights, 
all  traceried.  The  walnut-wood  stalls  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  of  London. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  mosaic,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of  London,  from  the 
design  of  the  architect.  The  space  at  the  altar 
rail  is  very  freely  and  most  elaborately  treated, 
and  has  three  large  figures  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  each  in  a  scroll  with  a  varie- 
gated border  at  the  sides  near  the  walls  and 
steps.  The  rose  window  in  the  chancel  aisle  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  "  The 
Temptation  in  the  G,xrden  of  Eden."  This 
window,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  plain  glaz- 
ing, was  done  by  Mr.  Luxford,  of  London.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  is  an 
irregular  octagon  on  plan.  It  has  carved  panels 
on  the  faces,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  Brothers,  of  the  Lewes-road,  Brighton. 
The  font  is  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of  ala. 
baster.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  and  large  enough 
to  immerse  .an  infant.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
circumference  facing  the  altar  is  filled  in  with 
a  representation  of  little  children  being  pre- 
sented to  our  Lord.  The  base  is  of  Italian 
marble,  the  shaft  is  a,  piece  of  Swiss  granite. 
The  lectern  is  a  large  eagle  of  polished  brass, 
by  Messrs.  Potter  and  Sons,  of  South  Molton- 
street,  Oxford-street.  The  coronce  and  gas 
standards  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Peard,  and  Co.  The  bench  seats  in  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts  are  by  Mr.  Hammer,  of 
London.  They  are  of  pitch  pine,  stained  a 
chesnut  colour,  and  will  be  varnished.  The 
walls  are  built  of  red  bricks  externally,  with 
Corsbill  red  sandstone  for  string-courses,  but- 
tresses, slopes,  and  cuping.  The  interior  is  of 
white  bricks;  the  vaulting  is  of  cement  con- 
crete. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  transept 
arches  is  that  they  are  askew.  The  nave  roof 
is  of  a  hammer-beiim  construction,  and  is 
boarded  on  the  under-side  of  the  circular  ribs, 
and  is  divided  into  forty-eight  large  panels, 
with  moulded  ribs.     The  architect  is  Mr.  Wil- 


London;  Messrs.  Colls  and  Son  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  James  Redden  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  stone  work  waa  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Tilney  and  Son,  and  the  external 
carving,  where  completed,  waa  executed  by 
Messrs.  Williamson  and  Wills,  of  Brompton. 
Mr.  T.  Nicholls,  of  Hercules-buildings,  Lam- 
beth, furnished  the  models  for  the  whedeof  this 
work.  The  total  outlay  has  been  XI  7,000.  We 
hope  to  illustrate  the  building  shortly. 

Broad  Hinton,  Wilts. — The  parish  chnrch 
of  St.  Peter,  consisting  of  finely  proportioned 
thirteenth  century  nave  and  chancel  with  Per- 
pendicular western  tower,  is  about  to  undergo 
conservative  restoration  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ponting,  architect,  of  Lockeridge,  Marl- 
borough.  The  work  consists  mainly  of  securing 
the  tower  (which,  from  the  bulging  of  the 
jambs  of  the  archway  into  the  nave,  is  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition),  re-covering  the  roof  of 
nave,  new  roof  to  chancel,  in  place  of  the  poor 
one  put  on  70  or  80  years  ago,  new  organ 
chamber,  and  mortuary  chapel,  re-flooring  and 
re-fitting  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  removing 
the  whitewash  from  walls  internally,  repairing 
the  porch  and  chancel  crosses,  pinnacles  of 
tower  and  stonework  generally,  lowering  and 
draining  the  ground  around  tho  building, 
underpinning  the  foundations,  Sec. 

Clifton. — Hill's  Almshouses,  situated  in 
Berkeley-place,  Clifton,  have  received  an  addi- 
tion in  a  building  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
chapel  for  the  inmates  or  the  board-room  of 
the  institution.  The  room  is  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  Hansom,  architect,  of  Bristol, 
.and  is  32  feet  long  by  IS  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Internally  the 
stained-glass  window,  the  chimney-piece,  and 
the  ornamental  dado  with  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  room  is  lined,  add  effect.  The  carving 
throughout  of  the  chimney-piece  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Sons,  of 
Surrey-street,  Bristol. 

Dunston. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  recently 
erected  at  Dunston,  took  place  last  week.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Decorated 
period,  is  of  stone  throughout — the  red  sand- 
stone of  the  district,  faced  internally  with  Bath 
stone.  It  consists  of  nave,  tnansepts,  chancel, 
vestry,  and  tower,  the  latter  being  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  The  east  window,  which  has  three 
lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Camm 
Brothers,  the  subject  being  the  "  Ascension." 
The  remaining  windows  are  of  grisaille  glass. 
The  accommodation  provided  in  the  fixed  seats 
is  for  120  adults  and  40  children,  and  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  50  chairs.  The  church  waa 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Griffin,  architect, 
Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton. 

Ely. — Important  works  are  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  King's  School,  Ely,  under  a  scheme 
for  increasing  the  accommodation  in  this 
school,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1542.  The  school  is  at  present  located  in  the 
ancient  gateway  known  as  Ely  Porta,  built  by 
Prior  Burton  about  1380,  and  in  other  build- 
ings, ancient  and  modern,  situate  between  the 
Porta  and  the  Galilee  porch  of  the  cathedral. 
A  new  hostel  for  sixty  boys  is  to  be  built  on  a 
site  opposite  Ely  Porta,  and  will  include  accom- 
modation for  masters'  and  servants'  offices  as 
well  as  dormitories,  day-rooms,  and  studios 
for  the  boys.  Alterations  are  also  to  be  made 
in  those  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings  at 
present  used  as  the  head-master's  house  and 
dormitories — buildings  re-floored  and  enlarged 
by  the  great  architect,  Prior  Alande  Walsing- 
ham,  about  1180.  The  modifications  will  be 
made  with  care,  so  as  to  avoid  altering  their 
characteristic  features  as  far  iis  possible.  The 
plans  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Messrs-  Carpenter  and  Ingelow. 
Holme  Piebrepont, — The  small  parish 
church  of  Holme  Pierrepont  was  re-opened  on 
the  22nd  instant,  after  restoration  effected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  of  Not- 
tingham, at  a  cost  of  about  J62,000,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  borne  by  Earl  M.anvers. 
The  chancel  has  been  entirely  renovated.  The 
mortuary  chapel,  which  has  of  late  years 
formed  the  organ  chamber,  has  been  further 
altered,  the  work  including  the  removal  of  a 
mural  monument  to  Princess  Gertrude,  Coun- 
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side  of  the  church  near  the  tower.  The  nave 
seats  have  been  re- varnished,  while  the  choir 
stalls  are  entirely  new,  aa  ig  also  the  roof  of 
pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  light- 
ing  and  warming  (gas  and  hot  water)  have 
been  re-arranged,  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Bacon 
and  Co.,  of  London.  A  new  stained  glass  east 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl 
Manvers,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  removed 
to  the  north  wall  of  chancel.  The  principal 
subjects  are — in  the  centre,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Saviour,  on  the  right  the  two  Marys, 
and  on  the  left  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  A  new 
communication  by  means  of  a  double  arch 
has  been  opened  between  the  chancel  and 
the  mortuary  chapel.  A  new  eagle  lectern 
has  been  furnished,  and  the  old  reading  desk 
does  duty  as  a  pulpit.  The  contractor  for  the 
works  was  Mr.  R.  Stevenson,  of  Nottingham  ; 
Mr.  Green,  manager  of  works. 

KiRKSTALL. — A  new  Congregational  chapel 
and  schools  at  Kirkstall  were  opened  on  October 
17th.  The  new  chapel  is  designed  in  the  Lancet 
style,  the  plan  being  nave,  with  aisles  (the 
latter  used  only  as  ambulatories),  transepts, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  78ft.,  and  the  width 
(across  the  transepts)  55ft.  6in.,  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  47ft.  Gin.  Under 
the  chapel  are  seven  good-sized  class-rooms, 
and  a  school-room  55ft.  6in.  by  41ft.  by  18ft. 
high.  The  external  wall  stones  are  pitched 
faced,  the  internal  wall  stones  are  hammer- 
dressed  (no  plaster  being  used  in  the  chapel), 
and  all  dressings  are  of  tooled  sandstone. 
There  is  accommodation  for  upwards  of  400 
people  in  the  chapel.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  about  £4,500.  Messrs.  S.  E.  Smith 
and  J.  Tweedale,  Park-square,  Leeds,  were  the 
architects. 

Lancashire  Police  Stations. — Buildings 
for  the  county  police  have  just  been  completed 
at  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool.  Two  others  are 
in  progress  at  Ashton  and  Wavertree,  and 
another  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Skelmers- 
dale.  These  stations  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  under 
whose  superintendence  important  alterations 
are  being  carried  out  at  the  County  Police- 
buildings,  Ormskirk. 

LivEEPOOL. — The  Countess  of  Derby  will 
shortly  open  the  new  college  for  girls  in  Grove- 
street,  Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
having  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
Chandos  Chambers,  Buckingham-street,  Lon- 
don, and  erected  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Back- 
house, builders,  of  Liverpool.  The  style  is 
Perpendicular.  White  stone  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  and  local  bricks.  The  ground 
floor  contains  four  class-rooms  and  the  first 
floor  six,  each  room  being  nearly  GOO  square 
feet  in  area  and  14  feet  high.  The  second  floor 
contains  class-rooms  for  music  and  drawing,  a 
spacious  hall  with  an  area  of  41  feet  by  25, 
well  lighted  from  the  top,  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  lecture-hall.  Dormitory  accommodation  is 
also  provided  for  teachers  and  servants  on  this 
floor.  A  good  gymnasium  is  also  erected  on 
the  basement.  The  building  is  calculated  for 
the  accommodation  of  300  pupils. 

Llantwtnech.  —  Several  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  this  church,  which  was  built  about  40  years 
ago.  The  wooden  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  etc., 
have  disappeared,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nave  has  been  raised  and  fitted  with  oak  stalls 
for  the  choir,  who  are  now  supported  by  the 
harmonium,  removed  from  the  west  gallery. 
Some  additional  free  seats  have  likswise  been 
obtained.  The  memorial  pulpit,  of  Caen  stone, 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Luxmoore.  The  chancel  is 
now  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  floors  are 
laid  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  An  oak  altar- 
rail,  with  metal  standards,  is  provided,  and  the 
altar  is  raised  two  additional  steps.  The  roof 
timbers  of  the  nave  and  chancel  have  been 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  walls  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  coloured  ;  the  ceilings 
also  have  been  cleaned  and  whitened.  Mr. 
Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bowdler,  the  contractor. 

London  School  Board. — At  the  weekly 
meeting  of  this  board  on  Wednesday  amended 
tenders  from  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Hill,  of  Crown 
Works,  South  Lambeth,  were  accepted  for  new 
schools  for  800  children,  in  Albion-road  East, 


Chelsea,  and  Church-street,  Lambeth.  In  the 
Chelsea  school  the  cost  is  at  the  rate  of  £S  193. 
per  head  for  actual  buildings,  and  XIO  Gs.  for 
these  and  accessory  works  ;  in  that  at  Kenning- 
ton  the  rates  per  head  are  £S  73.  and  -CO  lis.  8d. 
respectively,  and  in  both  cases  a  deduction  was 
made  owing  to  the  fall  of  3d.  per  foot  in  the 
price  of  t.ar  paving.  For  the  supply  of  furni- 
ture and  tittings  to  the  new  school  in  Shepper- 
ton-road.  Islington,  accommodating  571  chil- 
dren, i4R4  123.  3d.  was  voted,  being  at  the 
rate  of  IGs.  3d.  per  head.  The  works  com- 
mittee having  made  a  report  with  reference 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, refusing  for  the  future  to  recommend  a 
loan  for  school  buildings  (not  including  site) 
to  cost  more  than  ^£10  per  child,  the  com- 
mittee explained  that  on  applying  for  a  loan  a 
request  was  made  for  departmental  sanction 
for  (a)  the  amount  of  tender  accepted,  (h)  20 
per  cent,  for  extras  and  contingencies,  (c)  5  per 
cent,  for  painting  the  school  throughout  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  from  date  of  open- 
ing, (<J)  G  per  cent,  of  the  foregoing  items  to 
cover  cost  of  architect's  department  and  clerk 
of  works'  salary,  and  (e)  estimate  of  143.  to  IGs. 
per  head  for  school  furniture.  These  items 
amount  to  a  total  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  tender, 
and  have  not  hitherto  been  found  much  in 
excess  of  requirements.  Hence,  if  the  XIO 
limit  be  adhered  to  by  the  department,  future 
tenders  for  schools  must  not  exceed  £7  23.  lOd. 
per  head,  or  omitting  possible  extras,  £S  Gs.  8d. 
An  addition  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of 
board  schools  has  resulted  from  the  new  rule 
of  the  department,  that  all  rooms  shall  be  22ft. 
wide,  and  that  only  five  rows  of  deal  desks  shall 
be  placed  in  them  instead  of  six  as  hitherto.  A 
reply  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Educa- 
cation  Department  to  this  effect,  and  urging 
that  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  labour  I 
in  London  than  in  the  country  the  department 
would  be  justified  in  modifying  their  decision 
so  as  to  suit  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
the  metropolis. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  a  deputation  was  received 
from  the  Fulham  district  board  in  support  of  a 
memorial  urging  the  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  main  drainage  system.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee.  A  dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  the  desirability  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  electric  light,  the  works 
committee  having  recommended  the  board  to 
accept  an  offer  made  by  the  Socii^t^  Generale 
d'Electricit^  of  assistance  in  exhibiting  the 
Jablochkoff  light.  It  appeared  that  the  light 
is  proposed  to  be  tried  for  15  days  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  i 
subsequently,  if  thought  desirable,  upon 
Waterloo-bridge.  The  board  agrees  to  provide  i 
a  25  horse-power  engine,  and  to  pay  the  cost  | 
of  materials,  wages,  and  labour.  The  expense  I 
of  the  fortnight's  trial  is  estimated  by  the 
board's  engineer  at  X600.  The  experiment  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
premature  and  costly  ;  but  a  large  majority  of  I 
the  board  decided  to  carry  it  out.  As  to  the 
proposed  Tower-bridge,  a  communication  was  i 
received  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of 
the  City  that  they  would  co-operate  in  obtain- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  corn  and  wine  duties 
till  1900,  so  as  to  provide  funds.  A  report  from 
the  works  committee,  pronouncing  th5  plan  of 
the  board's  engineer  preferable  to  one  pro- 
pounded by  Messrs.  Dredge  and  Woodifield  for 
a  high-level  bridge  between  Irongate  Stairs 
and  Hartley  Wharf,  Horselydown,  was  adopted. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  stating  that  a  certificate 
of  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  district 
surveyor  had  been  granted  to  H.  Hewitt  Bridg- 
man.  After  a  lengthened  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  the  water  companies' 
undertakings,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  16  votes  to  6 : — "  That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Parliamentary  committee  to  prepare  and 
lay  before  the  board  a  bill  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan 
water  companies,  with  power  only  to  issue  the 
necessary  Parliamentary  notices,  and  that  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  works  and 
general  purposes  committee,  with  power  to  con- 
fer with  her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  same  pre- 
vious to  any  further  expenditure  being  in- 
curred." 


Oxford. — Thenew  Wesleyan  chapel  in  New- 
inn-hall-street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
E.C.,  was  opened  on  Friday.  The  style  is 
Decorated,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  front  elevation  consists  of  a  centra 
gable,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  a  tower  and 
spire,  and  on  the  other  by  a  gabled  entrance  to 
gallery.  The  tower  doorway  being  exactly 
opposite  Cornmarket-street,  is  treated  in  a 
richer  manner  than  the  other  parts.  The  tower 
itself  has  only  flat  buttresses,  and  at  the  angles 
are  pinnacles  ;  from  canopied  broaches  springs 
the  spire,  and  rises  to  a  total  height  from  the 
ground  of  130ft.  The  external  walls  of  chapel 
are  of  Gibraltar  hammer-dressed  stone,  with 
Box  Ground  and  Cuxham  Bith  stone  dressings. 
The  side  elevations  are  divided  into  six  bays  by 
projecting  buttresses,  with  a  three-light 
traceried  window  in  each  bay,  and  coupled 
lancets  below.  On  the  ground  floor  are  sittings 
for  GOO  persons,  and  in  the  galleries  250  other 
seats.  The  columns  supporting  the  galleries 
are  of  iron,  arranged  in  two  positions.  The 
spandrels  of  arches  are  filled  with  diapered 
brickwork,  and  the  roof,  which  is  of  hammer- 
beam  construction,  with  no  cross-ties,  has  a 
span  of  26ft.  In  an  arched  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  chapel  is  a  platform  pulpit,  and  behind  and 
above  it  a  rose  window,  filled,  like  the  large 
six-light  window  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
chapel,  with  stained  glass  of  floral  patterns. 
The  organ  chamber  is  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit. 
The  warming  is  by  Grundy's  hot-air  system. 
Ventilating  is  provided  by  openings  in  each 
window,  and  by  vertical  tubes  discharging  in 
the  sills.  The  gas  jets  are  arranged  round  each 
arcade  capital.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Symm 
and  Co.,  of  Oxford.  The  stained  and  other 
glass  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Southampton- 
row,  W.C.,  and  the  railings  by  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, of  Cheltenham.  The  carving,  which 
includes  examples  of  the  foliage  or  flowers  of  the 
maple,  oak,  thorn,  blackberry,  rose,  and  passion 
flower,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith, 
sculptor,  of  Gloucester.  The  total  cost  has  ex- 
ceeded X7,000.  We  illustrated  the  chief  front 
of  the  chapel  on  Feb.  18th,  1875. 

Wellington. — The  parish  church  of  Wel- 
lington, Salop,  has  been  reopened  after  resto- 
ration. There  was  found  to  be  only  one 
way  of  securing  the  double  object  of  the 
alterations — to  obtain  increased  accommodation 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  and  a 
properly  arranged  chancel — and  that  was  to 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  and 
divide  it  from  the  remainder  of  the  nave  by  a 
triple  arch,  and  to  construct  two  chancel  aisles 
in  a  transept  form.  The  style  adopted  in  the 
additions  is  of  a  very  simple  Early  Pointed 
character.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved 
with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Kempson,  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Wilcox, 
of  Chanel's  Pitch,  Col  wall,  carried  out  the 
works.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  will  be 
about  X750. 


The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Cone^regational 
church  at  Brighton  was  laid  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  IVth  innt.  Thn  church  will  bo  O'l  the  west  side 
of  L''we9-road,  arid  will  he  Italian  Go'hic  in  style. 
The  chie*'  frunt  wiil  be  of  Kentish  rag  polled  ranged 
Btonp,  with  Box  Ground  Bath  drestingi ;  the  other 
walls  will  be  of  hnck  and  freestone.  Aocommodation 
will  be  provided  for  400  person-*  at  preeent,  and  with 
galleries  for  694  persons.  Mr.  A.  Harford,  of 
Broad-street,  Bristol,  ib  the  architect,  aid  the  work 
will  be  uniier  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  of  Brighton.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  James  Loiigley,  of  Worthing,  at  ^£2,724. 

The  aonnal  dinner  o'  the  oporative  slaters  of 
Lincoln  took  place  on  Saturday  la-t  at  Newland. 
The  chair  was  occupied  liy  the  representative  of  the 
late  Mr  Jebb,  slate  m'rchant. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council  on 
Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Edward  Eaiton,  C.E.,  was 
appointed  waterworks  engineer,  with  3  per  cent, 
commission  on  new  works  of  a  special  Uiiture. 

The  new  Albert  Hall  in  Aheraeen-walk,  Scar- 
borough, was  op'-ned  on  Monday  week.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  and  the  co-t  of  the  build  ng,  including  a 
suite  of  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  Liberal  Club,  has 
been  X6,OU0  The  principal  ro  )m  is  60ft.  by  30ft., 
and  is  provided  with  staye  and  gallery  and  retiring 
accommoiiation  Mr.  Job  i  Hill  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Mal'o  i  executed  the  contract  for 
brick,  stone,  and  plaster  work  ;  Mr  S:a'e3  that  for 
joinery  ;  and  Messrs.  Whittaker  Brothers  that  tor 
ironwork. 
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More   than    Fifty    Thousand    Replies   and 

or  SCIENCK,  mott  of  th«ra  from  the  p^na  of  the  lemllna 
SolBtiMfloan^t  T«.hnlcftl  Auth-^ritleii  of  the  day.  Thou-ivn.U  -j 
•rliTtiial  ftrtlolps  Mid  •olentlflo  papers,  imd  counilcua  recftpia  riTid 
wmkloB  embracing  almost  every  nubjeot  on  which  It  la  po-wlblw 
V)  de«lre  lnroriimil<*n  h»Tu  aUo  appeared  dMrlns  the  aaine  pr-rlod. 
Tha  earil£Bt  and  moat  accurate  Information  reipeot'nit  all  ii*w 
toiendflo  dlaoovorlo"  and  mechanical  tnvontioii"  U  to  be  round  In 
lu  pAtfsa.  and  tte  Urge  circulation  randera  It  the  bent  niedium 
farall  adrertiiera  who  wish  their  announccmenm  to  he  brought 
■nder  the  uo*lce  of  manuraoturera,  mechanics,  iOlentlBo  worker*, 
uid  araateiira.  Price  Twopence,  of  all  bc-.ksi'llcrs  and  news- 
wndora.  Poat-fra«  2jd.  Office:  31.  T»vUtocli-atr«et,  CoT«Dt- 
lt»rdea.  W.C.  

TO  CORRE»PONDENT3. 
[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho  opmions  of 

our  corresi-ondents.     Tho  Kditor  rpflppoifully  requcBta 

that  all  communications  should   hn  drawn  up  as  brieflj 

aa  possible,  as  there  are  many  claitnanta  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondeni-e.l 

All  letters  should  be  addrpR«pd  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREKT.COVKNT-GAHDEN.  W.O. 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  fool  obliged  to  an.r  of  oar 
roaders  who  will  favour  us  witU  briof  notes  of  works 
•ontemplated  or  in  proirrefa  in  the  provincea. 

Cheques  ami  Poat-offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

J,  PA33M0RE  EDWARIIS. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charce  for  wiyertisementa  is  6d.  per  line  of  eidht 
words  (the  first  line  countintr  an  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  Isbh  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
geriea  of  more  than  nix  inflertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
ftpplication  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  pape  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  leas  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  cnrront  week  nmst  reach  the 
office  not  later  tlian  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Pavablo  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  tho  United  Kinedom; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40o.  ^old).  To 
France  or  Bel!?ium,  £1  63.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (rwl 
Southampton) ,  £1 6a.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nora 
Bootia,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  6d. 

N.B.— American  and  BelRian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
■ome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtainint?  the 
amount.  Bnck  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charted  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  estra  cost  of  forwardinp  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Gases  for  binding  the  halt-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 

Reckivep.— W.  D,,  jun.— T.  H.  C.-R.  and  S.— T.  E.  L.— 
G.  P.  B.— C,  and   S.— T.  B.  I.  C— W.  G.  and   Son 
C.H.  andSon.— M.  R.  C— W.   N.  J.-J.   G.— I.  D.— 
H.  M.  T.-B.  of  S  — R.  P.  C.  Co.— S.  F.  H.-T,  S.  Co, 
N.  L.  B.— P.  McF.— E.  K.  C. 

Drawings  Received.— E.  A.  T.— E.  L,  C— W.  E.  L.— 
H.  O.  and  Son. 

A  CouNTRTMAN.  (The  Institute  has  spoken  out  quite  aa 
strongly  on  the  matter,  and  we  have  had  enough  about 
it  in  our  own  columns.  That  illicit  commisBions  are 
received  is  but  too  probable,  but  not  by  respectable 
members  of  either  profesainn.)  —  Young  Builder. 
(Write  B.  T.  Bat3ford,52.  High  Holborn.)— Architect. 
(We  know  of  none.)— Assistant.  (We  fear  the  distress 
referred  to  is  by  no  means  cOBflued  to  the  class  named 
We  do  not  see  either  any  reasonable  prospect  of  efficien 
organisation  or  distribution  of  the  proposed  fund,  or  i 
that  were  probable  why  others  should  not  share  it.  W( 
fear  if  it  were  started  it  would  soon  become  simply  an 
encouragetrent  to  genteel  pauperism— perhaps  to  dis- 
honesty. There  is  already  an  association — the  Archi- 
tects' Benevolent  Society— not  half  as  well  supported  as 
it  ought  to  be,  which  would  doubtless  gladly  extend  its 
aid  if  in  its  power.  Any  such  efforts  as  those  yon  pro- 
pose had  far  better  be  made  to  help  an  already  existing 
institution  than  to  start  a  new  one.) — C.  Hastilowand 
Co.  (No  neighbonr  can  block  out  a  light  enjoyed  for  a 
term  of  21  years.  In  answer  to  your  second  question 
21  years'  undisturbed  possession,  without  paying  rent, 
constitutes  a  right.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Drawings  Received.— Vivo  in  circle,  Q  in  square,  St. 
Lucy,  Yesram,  Omeca,  Semper  Spiro,  Spero,  Frappe- 
fort,  Ora  et  Lahore,  Umblo  Uriah,  Daisy,  Curiose,  Iota, 
Cleo,  Spero  Meliora.  Che  Sara  Sara.  Ogmore.  Mechlin, 
S  in  circle,  Signum,  Nil  Desperandum,  P  in  triangle, 
Omnia  Vincit  Labor,  Pronez  Garde,  Heliogabalus, 
E.  J.  S.  in  circle,  Tom  Bowling,  Pecksniff,  H  in  circle, 
Dalgarno,  Use.  Semper  Fidelis,  Percy  Vere,  Ich  Dien, 
Tam  O'Shnnter,  East  Anglian,  Semper  Fidelia  (2), 
Cymraeg,  Cmss  in  circle,  Cyprus,  M  leaves  in  circle. 
Enigma,  "  Through"  with  dacper.  Chimney-pot.  C  in 
circle,  Jack  Spratt,  Amateur,  Try,  Jac,  J.,  Maltese 
Cross,  Motto,  B.  M.  W.,  Sunflower,  Stone  in  circle,  Peto 
in  circle,  R. 
M.  P.  Hapgoop,  Boston,  U.S.A.  (If  time  permitted  we 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  admit  Tran°atlantic  students 
to  the  club,  but  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  announce  sub. 
ject  sufficiently  long  beforehand.  Wo  will  reply  further 
inour  nest.)— C.  R.  D., "Design."  (Your  drawing  now 
to  hand  :  it  must  either  have  been  misdirected,  or  not 
prepaid.  We  cannot  undertake  to  receive  unpaid  par- 
cels.)—Bonnie  Dundee.    (Too  late.) 

The  large  number  of  designs  we  have  received  renders  it 
impossible  to  publish  our  review  this  week.  We  hope 
to  do  so  in  our  next  number,  and  shortly  to  illustrate 
the  selected  design.  It  would  save  much  unnecessary 
labour  if  competitors  would  put  all  information  on  their 
drawings,  or  append  it  to  them. 

LIST   OF   8DBJFCTS.  — NO.   2. 

1,  A  village  club-house,  with  a  street  frontage,  providing 
a  meeting  hall  nnd  committee-room,  library,  billiard- 
room,  and  refreshment  bar,  and  offices,  including  a  bed- 
room for  the  attendant;  cost  £1,,'^U0;  style  half-tim- 
bered ;  scale  Jth  inch  to  the  foot.  2.  A  eheet  of  details 
to  the  above  to  ^in.  scale. 


Comspaulicnct. 


CISTERN  FILTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buii.dino  News. 

Sib,— Under  the  head  "Cistern,"  in  your 
useful  "  Commonplace  Column,"  yvu  say, 
"  Cistern  filters,  such  as  Lipscombe's,  are 
necessary."  Having  recently  had  an  analysis 
made  of  the  water  passed  tlirough  a  cistern  (not 
Lipscombe's)  rented  from  a.  filter  company,  I 
found  the  filtered  water  worse  than  the  un- 
filtcred  in  the  same  cistern.  I  believe  the  same 
result  would  be  found  in  the  case  of  all  char, 
coal  filters  after  a  short  period  of  immersion. 
If  so  they  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  I 
would  invite  others  of  your  readers  to  try  the 
Eame  experiment. — I  am,  &c., 

John  P.  Skddok. 

1,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Oct.  21. 

[Some  recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  F.  de 
Chaumont,  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley, 
appear  to  confirm  Mr.  Seddon's  conclusions. 
They  show  that  water  left  in  contact  with  the 
filtering  medium  (if  that  medium  be  charcoal) 
is  certain  to  take  up  organic  matter  from  it, 
sometimes  becoming  more  impure  than  before. 
It  also  places  the  filter  at  a  disadvantage,  by 
depriving  it  of  any  access  of  air.  A  filter 
attached  to  a  cistern  outside  is  in  a  different 
position,  for  there  the  water  merely  passes 
through  the  medium,  which  can  be  got  at  easily 
and  cleaned  or  renewed. — Ed.  B.  N.] 

OAK  AND  CHESNUT. 
Sib,— As  my  chapters  are  written,  and  the  pen 
is  thrown  down,  I  would  gladly — if  anywhere 
unwittingly  contentious — persist  no  more.  Mr. 
Blashill,  for  the  matter  of  that,  might  don 
triumphantly  the  wreath  he  covets,  with 
"  Oakum  qui  meruit  ferat"  for  a  motto.  But, 
thrice  to  slay  the  slain  would  be  mild  if  com- 
pared with  an  attack  on  an  ally,  and  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  a  cause  one  has  not  espoused  ! 
With  a  vocabulary  less  pungent  than  his  own 
did  I  not  denounce  a  certain  theory  as  "  in  all 
probability  of  no  higher  authority  than  the 
statements  met  with  in  guides  and  textbooks 
concerning  the  chesnut,  and  only  in  a  less 
degree  delusive  and  deserving  to  be  stamped 
out!"?  (p.  315).  To  go  much  beyond  that 
might  seem  arbitrary  !  The  text  I  indicate  is 
this  : — First :  An  assertion  was  long  sustained 
and  widely  accepted  that  chesnut  was  of  fre- 
quent, if  not  general,  use  in  ancient  carpentry. 
But  information  of  a  more  accurate  and  reliable 
kind,  confirmed  by  practical  demonstrations, 
affords  convincing  proof  that  oak  was  exclu- 
sively so  employed.  Second :  Oak  is  best 
recognised  by  the  silver  grain  which  is  appa- 
rent in  cross-cuts  and  radial  sections,  but  not 
on  tangential  surfaces.  It  is,  consequently, 
invisible  in  fixed  timbers  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions ;  and,  in  order  that  error  may  be  more 
readily  prevented  or  controverted,  secondary 
and  outward  appearances  must  be  regarded. 
Some  of  these  are  attended  to  at  p.  315.  The 
corresponding  features  of  chesnut  should  also 
be  studied,  and  are  indicated  at  p.  261. 

There  is  not  so  much  as  an  admission  that  a 
single  instance  of  chesnut  in  old  English  car- 
pentry ever  occurred,  nor  is  any  merit  attri- 
buted to  the  opposed  opinions  improved  infor- 
mation would  bring  into  conformity ;  but  the 
fact  is  absolute  that  the  assertions  have  been 
made,  and  the  opinions  expressed.  Greater 
familiarity  with  chesnut  is  desirable  and  might 
be  promoted  by  means  of  small  veneers  ;  or, 
with  equal  effect  and  combination  of  a  test,  by 
parquet  floors.  Inlays  of  various  woods,  syste- 
matically grouped,  and  decoratively  applied, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  inappropriate  in  the 
proposed  new  hall  of  the  Institute.  I  hope  Mr. 
Blashill  will  endorse  this. — I  am,  &c., 

Thomas  Moeeis. 


"  A  ttiislako  has  been  made,  both  in  Eagland  and 
on  thB  Continent  in  supposiiiir  that  the  wnodwork  of 
WestminBter  HhM,  and  that  of  the  roofs  of  many  of 
tho  oldest  of  the  Continental  ohnrcheB.  are  of  the  sweet 
chcsuut,  and  not  of  oak.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  throe,  distinct  kinds  of  liritmh  oak.  Ihe 
two  which  are  cleiirly  distinct  are  the  (^lucrcus  robur 
peduneulata  and  Quercus  ruhur  sfsstjlara,  and  the 
differences  between  these  are  found  ulike  in  every 
soil  and  situation.  The  third ,  or  doernmst  oak.  is  not 
80  strongly  marked,  and  in  many  sitnationn  it 
apFenrs  to  approach  so  ntarlr  to  the  Quercus  robur 
sfssitlora  a.s  to  be  scurccly  diBtingoisbiihle  from  it. 
The  wood  of  the  Quercus  robar  sessi/!oro,  though 
not  suitable  for  ehipbuildiuo-,  as  it  decjus  in  salt 
water,  is  yet  very  stronir  and  dnrable  when  keptdry. 
The  wood  of  the  Quercus  robur  pedunculata,  when 
planed,  is  found  to  contain  a  larne  proponiou  of  the 
silver  (train  or  medullary  which  the  workmen  call 
tho  flower  in  the  wood  The  wood  of  the  yiicrciw 
scsfijlora,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  deficient  in  this  aa 
not  to  bo  distinguishable  at  tirst  siuht  from  the 
chesnut,  and  hence  the  mistake  alludud  to.  The 
wood  of  tho  chesnut,  however,  though  tough  and 
tolerably  durable  when  younR,  i.s  not  at  all  so  when 
it  has  attained  the  size  ot  a  timber  tree.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  chesnut  trees  the 
trunks' of  which  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter  that 
have  not  their  wood  rendered  quite  worthless  by  a 
disease  called  diallinff."— Loudon's  "Arboretum 
Fructicetnm  Britanaicum." 

ALLEGED  NEGLECT  OF  A  SURVEYOR. 

Sir,— Seeing  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last  (on 
page  393)  that  my  name  appears  in  connection  with 
a  conviction  against  Francis  Swinford.  a  builder, 
and  it  intimates  that  he  was  summoned  through  my 
neglect,  I  beg  to  state  that  Francis  Swinford  is  quite 
unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  not  received  instruction! 
to  prepare  drawings  for  any  one  of  that  name.  I 
rely  on  your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  this  reply,  as 
the  article  in  your  paper  is  calculated  to  do  me  an 
injury  in  my  profession. —  1  am,  &c., 

Richard  Tomlinson. 

Gnnnerabury,  Oct.  22. 


CHESNUT  AND  OAK  ROOFS. 
SiE,— Is  the  following  of  any  use  in  the  dis- 
pute now  going  on  in  your  journal — "  Oak  v. 
Chesnut?"  If  it  is,  publish  it.  Loudon  was 
supposed  to  know  something  about  timber,  I 
believe. — I  am,  &o., 

Clement  W.  Chapman. 
20,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside,  London, 
Oct.  22.,  1878. 


In  consequence  of  complaints  that  the  concrete 
pipes  used  iu  the  main  sewerage  wotks  at  Bourne- 
mouth were  defective,  the  town  improvement  com- 
missioners engieel  the  services  of  Me-srs.  W. 
Donaldson,  of  Reading,  and  A.  C.  Ponton,  of  Park- 
stone-by-Poole,  engineers,  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  materials.  They  have  repoi  ted  that  after  apply- 
ing tests  they  condemn  the  concrete  pipes  as  unfit 
for  sewer  purpose".  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Bournemouth  commissioners  it  was  resolved 
that  no  more  of  the  coucreta  pipes  in  question 
should  be  used  in  the  severs. 

The  Thornton-with  Fleetwood  School  Board  at 
their  last  meeting  considered  plans  for  the  new 
school  to  be  erected  in  Blackistou-street,  Fleetwood, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Seward  wtrc  approved  of. 

New  Congregational  Sunday-school  and  class- 
rooms at  King's  Lj  nn  were  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
17th.  They  have  been  constructed  at  a  coat  of 
^500  by  Mr.  Payers,  of  Broad-ttreet,  Lynn. 

A  new  hotel,  to  be  known  as  the  Imperial,  in 
Paragon-street,  Hull,  was  opened  last  week.  There 
are,  with  cellars,  kitchens,  Ac  ,  upwards  of  100 
apartments- the  bed  and  dressing  rooms  alone  nnm- 
berin"  G5.  On  the  ground  floor  ar-  the  newsrooms 
and  pnvate  rooms,  a  sale-ioom,  60ft.  by  21ft.,  and 
billiard-room.  There  is  a  hoist  fiom  the  ground 
floor  to  top  of  bu  Iding,  and  on  every  landing  are 
bathrooms  and  lavatories.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  is  a  series  of  cisterus,  holding  1,000  gallons 
of  water.  The  upholstery  and  furniture  were 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Sons,  of  Hull, 
and  the  chaodeliei-s,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Micha-l's  Church,  Lewes, 
is  approach!,  g  compl.tiun,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
reopen  the  church  on  November  '20th.  During  the 
past  week  stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  east 
window.  The  centre  li^ht  lepiesents  the  Crucifixion, 
and  in  the  two  side  1  ghts  are  fiu'ures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Juhn  the  Evangelist.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Mtssrs.  Powell,  of  London. 

A  new  church  is  ahont  to  be  built  at  Port  Erin, 
near  Rashen,  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  James  Cowle,  of 
Douglas,  I.M.,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contract  tor 
erection  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  James  Costan,  ]un., 
of  Colby. 

A  lecture  has  been  given  at  the  Trooadi5ro  by  the 
French  architect,  M  Paul  Sedilie,  on  the  subject  of 
the  employment  of  polychrome  in  arrh.terture.  Ua 
urged  that  although  the  climate  of  Northern  Europe 
was  injurious  to  f.c-co,  as  se.n  in  the  disastrous 
attempts  at  Muniih,  there  was  no  reason  why  terra- 
cotta  and  mosaic  decorations  should  not  be  employea, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  ttiese 
materials. 

The  four  niches  of  the  rorlbem  porch  in  the  new 
nave  of  Bristol  Caihedial  have  now  le.n  refilled, 
statues  of  the  four  Kva.gel.s.s  havivg  taken  the 
place  ot  thed.po.idL  tm  Pothers.  ^^ho^«  "J  °'- 
Mark  (given  l.j  the  Duke  of  Beaufort)  and  bt  Lake 
were  unveiltd  a  lortnight  since,  completing  tha 
qnartitta. 
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QXTESTIONS. 

[5559.]— Eed  Broseley  Roofing  Tiles.— Will 
any  kind  reader  inform  me  if  these  tiles  are  porons  ? 
What  is  the  lowest  pitch  of  roof,  and  the  i?an?e  to 
effectnally  keep  out  the  rain  ?  Also  if  any  buildings 
near  London  are  covered  with  them  ?— Eain  In. 

[6560.]— Stability  of  'Wall.— Will  somo  reader 
give  me  the  usual  rule  for  finding  the  thickness  of 
walls  of  a  bnildinj,  allowance  being  made  for 
pressure  of  wind,  &.c.  ?  An  example  worked  out  for 
a  wall  20tt.  long  and  SOtt.  high,  without  any  inter- 
mediate support  or  stiffening  by  floors,  &c.,  would 
greatly  oblige— J.  X.  B. 

[5.561.]— Curve  of  Equilibrium.— Will  some 
reader  explain  the  catenarian  curve— or  I  believe  it 
is  called  the  curve  of  equilibrium — and  how  is  it 
obtained,  as  applied  to  semicircular  arches  ? — J .  X.  B. 

[5562.]— Cesspools.- 1  would  like  to  know  the 
way  to  calculate  the  size  of  a  cesspool  for  a  country 
house,  and  the  best  way  of  constructing  same  ?— 
Pecksniff. 

[5563.]— Laying  out  Houses.— Is  it  usual  or 
necessary  for  an  architect  who  has  to  design  a 
house  for  a  site  of  about  4  acres  to  take  a  spirit-level 
and  staves  with  him  to  ascertain  the  formation  of 
the  ground ;  or  what  ia  the  method  adopted  ?— 
Pecksniff. 

[5564.]— 'Wire  and  Lead  Gauge.— Can  the 
weights  of  milled  lead  be  tested  by  the  Birmingham 
wire  gauge,  and,  if  so,  will  some  one  inform  rae  how 
this  can  be  done,  by  giving  a  table  showing  the 
Nos.  on  the  gauge  that  would  stand  for  the  various 
weights  of  lead  ?— H.  G.  B. 

[5565.]  —  Sewerage  of  Small  Towns.  —  Will 
some  correspondent  kindly  state  what  is  the  best 
material  for  a  filter-bed  to  purify  the  sewage  before 
delivering  into  a  stream,  or  give  the  name  of  some 
good  work  treating  on  the  subject  ? — B.  T. 

[5566.]— Heating  Circular  Shed.— Will  some 
one  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly  give  me, 
through  your  columns,  the  best  and  cheapest  mode 
of  heating  a  shed  2tift.  wide  round  a  Hoffman's  kiln  ? 
The  shed  forms  aa  annular  one  round  the  kiln,  and 
there  is  a  centre  stack  133ft.  high.— C.  B.,  T.  P. 
WOKKS. 

REPLIES. 
[5514.]— Damp  'Walls.— Mr.  Blashill,  in  con- 
firmation of  my  argument,  clings  to  the  idea 
that  thick  solid  walls  must  be  impervious,  despite 
the  evidence  of  many  who  could  inform  him  other- 
wise. Mr.  Blashill  says  :  "  It  is  an  ordinary  case 
to  find  a  costly  house  built  of  good  hard  bricks  and 
good  mortar,  with  the  usual  2in.  hollow,  and  yet  the 
Eonse  is  so  damp  as  to  be  uninhabitable."  Though 
not  so  ordinary  as  imagined,  it  is  very  true  ;  but  the 
cause  is  equally  easy  to  detect,  and  the  remedy  soon 
made.  Of  course,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  a  proper 
and  an  improper  manner  of  cramping.  No  one 
acquainted  with  building  denies  the  last  assertion  of 
Mr.  Blashill  that  other  causes  of  damp  than  direct 
transmission  exists.  I  have  seen,  for  example,  damp 
ceilings  and  walls  caused  by  percolation  downwards 
from  chimney  stacks  and  parapets,  and  upwards 
from  defective  damp  courses,  and  various  other 
ways;  but  I  defy  a  properly-constructed  hollow  wall 
to  admit  damp  through  it.— G.  W.  G. 

[5514.]— Damp  'Walls.— To  cure  these  I  would 
recommend  your  querist,  "  Architect."  to  use  '"  Sim- 
monds's  Worcester  Excelsior  patent  damp-proof." 
About  three  years  ago  I  applied  it  to  the  wall 
(through  which  the  wet  passed)  on  the  west  side 
of  a  house  of  mine,  with  the  best  results.  In  12 
or  13  months  after  its  application  all  symptoms  of 
damp  disappeared,  and  the  inside  of  the  wall  is 
now  perfectly  dry.  I  believe  it  has  also  been  used 
on  other  buildings  with  the  same  results. — J.  Wile- 
smith. 

[5514.]— Damp  'Wans.- Having  used  hollow 
walls,  thick  walls,  walls  coated  with  every  variety 
of  composition,  in  exposed  seaside  places,  withoot 
attaining  successful  results,  I  have  given  the  system 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Birchington-on- 
Sea,  Isle  of  Thanet,  some  trials,  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  and  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
unsightly  external  coatings  of  slating,  it  is  the  only 
method  to  attain  the  object  so  many  of  your  cor- 
respondents desire — that,  namely,  of  securing  a 
perfectly  dry  interior  to  buildings  in  exposed  posi- 
tions.-.!. P.  S. 

[5527.]— LawB  Tennis.— I  should  think  clayey 
earth,  pounded,  would  make  a  good  floor ;  at  any 
rate,  1  should  try  it  first,  as  a  hard  floor  is  not 
required  for  lawn  tennis.  Cement  would  not  do, 
as  it  would  have  to  be  darkened  :  and  that  is  not  an 
easy  matter,— C.  F.  M. 

[5547.]— Drainage  of  Cemetery.— It  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  that  a  good  outlet  be  provided. 
Supposing  this  is  obtained,  lay  a  drain  or  drains  to 
divide  the  area  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  in  a  conve- 
nient part,  into  which  minor  drains  of  agricultural 
drain  tiles  should  lead.— H.  G. 

[5549.J— Discharge  of  Sewers.- If  "Student" 
wants  to  know  the  discharge  of  any  sewer  his 
simplest  plan  is  to  consult  a  table.  Such  tables  will 
be  found  in  Hurst's,  Molesworth's,  and  other  pocket- 


books.  The  formula  used  mo°t  frequently  is 
Eytelwein's,  and  is  'V  =  '9091  V2Hr,  or  the  velocity 
per  minute  =  the  square  root  of  twice  the  fall  in 
feet  per  mile,  multiplied  into  the  mean  radins  or 
hydraulic  depth,  and  by  55.  But  the  readiest  and 
safest  plan  is  to  refer  to  a  table,  such  as  that  in 
Latham's  "  Engineering,"  p.  143,  for  oval  sewers. 
Here  the  inclination  is  given  from  1  in  100  to  1  in 
4,000  of  any  size  from  1ft.  >:  1ft.  6in.  to  6ft.  x  9ft., 
and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  If 
"Student"  furnishes  me  particulars  I  may  be 
enabled  to  tell  him.— G.  H.  G. 

[5549.]— Discharge  of  Sewers.- The  following 
formula,  which  was  adopted  by  the  late  I\Ir.  Beard- 
more,  and  has  been  found  to  be  very  reliable, 
*'  Student  "  will  find  to  meet  his  case  : — 

V  =  55  VK  X  2  H. 
R  =  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet ;  H  =  fall  in  feet 
per  mile  ;  V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  minute. — S.  E.  T, 
Ormeset. 

[5550.]— Brick  Machine-—"  Brickmaker"  will  be 
able  to  procure  a  useful  machine,  capable  of  making 
4,000  bricks  per  day,  if  worked  by  horse-power,  on 
application  to  M'Donald  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas 
Foundry,  Middlesborongh.— S.  E.  T.  Ormeset. 

[5551.]— 'Valuer's  Licence. — I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  the  answer  referred  to  by  "  J.  P.  O." 
I  am  quite  aware  that  some  people  make  valuations 
for  mortgages  without  taking  out  a  licence.  The 
practice  is  illegal,  as  is  sometimes  proved  when 
such  a  case  comes  into  the  courts  or  reaches  the 
knowledge  of  the  Inland  Kevenue.  I  remember  a 
case  that  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  some 
short  time  since,  in  which  a  gentleman  had  carried 
on  the  practice  for  years.  He  was  fined  (if  my 
memory  serves  me)  the  sum  of  .£20  and  costs. — 
S.  E.  T.  Ormeset. 

[5551.]- 'Valuer'sLicence. — "J.  P.  0."  is  wrong 
in  saying  architects  take  out  licences.  He  must 
mean  valuers. — Architect, 

[5.552.]— Classical  Mansion. — There  is  no  modern 
work  on  the  Italian  style.  "  Alpha  "  wants  details 
and  elevations.  He  had  better  consult  the  illustra- 
tions that  have  appeared  in  the  professional  journals. 
The  Building  News  has  of  late  contained  many. 
I  have  all  the  leading  works  on  Italian,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  old  treatises  by  Vignola, 
Perranlt,  and  Fergusson's  Handbook,  they  are  use- 
less to  the  architect  in  quest  of  detail. — G.  H.  G. 

[5553.]— Elizabethan— Italian  Decorations. — 
It  18  diificult  to  advise  without  seeing  the  room  what 
colours  should  be  used.  For  the  panelled  dado  a 
drab  or  citrine  of  dark  tone  may  be  employed,  the 
framing  being  a  shade  darker  than  the  panels.  The 
walls  should  be  of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
colour  on  an  olive  green  or  grey.  Woodwork  of 
doors,  &c.,  should  correspond  with  dado.  The 
frieze  may  be  of  a  brighter  colour — say,  a  crimson 
or  French  grey.  Shades  of  buff  with  white  and  gold  in 
the  mouldings  may  be  employed,  but  I  should  prefer 
the  more  subdued  colours.- G.  H.  G. 

[5551.]— Glazing  Mullioned  'Windows.— Fill 
the  upper  part  above  transoms  with  metal  quarry- 
shaped  lights,  the  centre  portions  of  which  might 
be  made  to  open.  Metal  frames  are  the  best.  The 
quarries  may  be  diamond-shape  or  squares,  and 
circles  alternating.— E. 

[5556.]  —  Building  Estates. —  The  charge  for 
making  plan  of  estate  depends  on  area,  and  is  gene- 
rally made  by  arrangement.  For  block  plan,  show- 
ing roads,  sewers,  &c.,  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  for  a 
small  estate,  specifications  inclnded  ;  for  superinten- 
dence another  2  per  cent.  For  letting  plots  one 
year's  ground  rent  is  charged.  Working  plans  and 
superintendence,  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  charge  is 
generally  made  to  the  leaseholder.— Shuvetor. 

[5557.]— Buskin's  'Works.— In  reply  to  your 
querist,  "  B.B.  B.,"  Professor  Buskin's  "Modern 
Painters  and  Stones  of  Venice  "  can  still  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  publishers,  London. 
The  other  series,  comprising  all  works  published 
during  the  last  eight  years,  including  "  Fors 
Clavigera,"  are  to  be  had  only  from  Mr.  George 
Allen,  Snnnyside,  Ossington,  Kent.  His  other  works 
are  mostly  out  of  print. — J.  M. 

[555S.]— 'Variation  of  the  Compass. — The  de- 
clination of  the  compass  in  London  at  the  present 
time  is  about  20°  W.— i.«.,  the  magnetic  needle  points 
about  20°  west  of  true  north.  The  declination, 
however,  is  constantly  varying.  In  London,  about 
the  year  1580,  the  declination  was  11°  15'  E. ;  in 
1657  the  needle  pointed  exactly  north  ;  from  that 
date  the  declination  to  the  West  gradually  increased, 
until  in  1815  it  attained  24°  27'  W.  Since  then  the 
needle  has  gradually  been  turning  eastward,  being 
now,  as  before  stated,  20°  W. — A.  J.  C. 


At  Norwich  cemetery,  on  Thursday,  the  17th, 
Lord  Waveney  unveiled  a  monument  erected  by  sub- 
scription to  the  memory  of  deceased  soldiers  of 
regiments  stationed  in  the  city.  The  memorial  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  London,  him- 
self a  Norfolk  man,  and  the  stone  pedestal  and  the 
work  of  erection  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Want, 
of  Heigham,  Norwich.  The  upper  part  is  a  female 
armed  :2gnre  representing  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Army," 
cast  in  terra-catta,  by  Messrs-  Doulton,  of  the 
Lambeth  Potteries.  The  names  of  the  soldiers  buried 
in  the  plot  of  which  the  monument  forms  the 
centre  will  be  inscribed  on  the  faces  of  the  pedestal. 
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The  Science  and  Art  Departmeat  have  lent 
to  the  Salisbury  School  of  Art  the  whole  of 
the  works  (340  in  number),  which  have  gained 
the  highest  awards  in  the  recent  national  art 
competition  at  South  Kensington.  These  are 
a  selection  from  the  1,400  works  referred  to 
national  competition  out  of  the  138,045  draw. 
ings,  paintings,  &c.,  sent  up  for  examination  in 
April  last  by  the  142  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  works  exhibited  are  of 
large  variety,  including  studies  of  the  figure 
from  the  life  and  antique  in  chalk,  monochrome, 
water  colours  and  oil,  anatomical  studies, 
paintings  of  groups  aa  compositions  of 
colour,  designs  for  fabrics  and  manufactures, 
studies  in  sepia,  from  casts  of  ornaments  and 
natural  objects,  studies  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  foliage  from  nature  in  water  colour,  oil, 
and  tempera,  machine  and  architectural  draw- 
ings from  actual  measurement,  designs  for 
churches  and  other  buildings,  ornamental 
forms  derived  from  natural  objects,  studies  of 
historic  ornament,  and  also  the  Watherston 
loving  cup,  Owen  Jones,  and  Plasterers'  Com- 
pany selected  designs.  We  critically  described 
the  designs  when  on  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  May  or  June  last. 

The  little  city  of  Llandaff  has  speedily  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  metropolis  in  pro- 
viding a  peal  of  bells  to  be  hung  in  the  cathe- 
dral towers.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Llandaff 
have  accepted  the  tender  by  Messrs.  Mears 
and  Stainbank,  bellfounders,  of  London,  for 
casting  and  placing  in  position,  at  the  cathe- 
dral church,  seven  new  bells,  of  such  tone  that 
the  present  bell  will  form  the  tenor  of  the 
peal.  Other  works  are  proceeding  in  the 
cathedral  church  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  John  Prichard.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  carving  on  roofs  and  walls 
has  just  been  completed,  as  has  also  been  the 
roof  of  the  south  aisle,  the  last  of  the  struc- 
tural restorations.  It  is  intended,  so  soon  as 
funds  permit,  to  erect  a  series  of  choir  staUs, 
and  also  to  carve  the  ends  of  the  seats  in  nave. 
The  latter  work  has  been  commenced  in  several 
parts  ;  as  to  the  former  work  Mr.  Prichard  has 
stated  in  a  newspaper  correspondence  which 
has  appeared  this  week,  that  he  has  preferred 
to  adopt  an  original  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
stall  designs  as  more  appropriate  and  histori- 
cally honest  in  a  case  where  every  vestige  of 
the  original  work  has  been  lost  than  any  attempt 
to  copy  ancient  examples  could  be. 

Tee  winter  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  will  open  in  December,  and  will  con- 
sist, as  last  year,  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
and  water-colour  drawings  of  the  British 
School.  In  the  first  of  these  two  sections  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  former  contributors 
will  again  make  their  appearance  in  the  cata- 
logue. Several  new  names  will  also  be  added 
to  the  list.  The  important  series  of  Dutch  and 
German  drawings,  possessed  by  Mr.  Holford, 
of  Park-lane,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  Dutch  art  will  be 
further  represented  by  liberal  contributions 
from  Mr.  EoupeU,  Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  Mr. 
Heseltine,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden.  Lord 
Pembroke  will  send  from  Wilton  very  impor- 
tant examples  of  Holbein  and  Eaphael ;  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that  some  of  the  great 
foreign  collectors,  including  M.  Kelset,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Louvre,  and  M.  Dutuit,  of  Eouen, 
will  also  contribute.  In  the  section  of  the  ex- 
hibition devoted  to  water  colour  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  complete  the  historical  survey  of  this 
branch  of  art  by  a  loan  collection  of  the  worka  ■ 
of  living  masters.  The  display  will  thus  serve 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  last  jear,  wherein 
was  set  forth  the  earlier  efforts  of  water-colour 
painting.  In  order,  however,  not  to  destroy 
the  essentially  historical  character  of  the 
undertaking  it  has  been  decided  to  fix  a  limit 
of  five  years,  and  drawings  executed  within 
that  time  will  not  be  deemed  eligible  for  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibition. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  present  session 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  took  place  last  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Social  Science  Rooms,  Adelphi,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  who 
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gave  an  inaugural  address  on  the  "  Acquisition 
and  Distribution  of  Sanitary  Knowledge  by  the 
Medical  Profession,"  enforcing  with  particular 
emphasis  the  desirability  for  the  advancement 
of  sanitary  science,  of  hygiene,  or  what  might 
be  termed  preventive  medicine,  forming  an 
obligatory  and  systematic  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  our  medical  schools.  Attention 
was  drawn  by  Dr.  Dudfield  to  the  recent  case 
in  a  Kegistration  Court,  in  which  a  person's 
vote  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  bis 
child  had  been  a  patient  in  the  district  small- 
pox hospital,  and  strong  opinions  were  expressed 
that  sick  relief  of  such  a  kind  ought  not  to 
pauperise,  but  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  gratuitous  vaccination.  The  matter  was 
ultimately  referred  to  the  council  to  take  what 
steps  they  might  consider  advisable,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
The  report  for  last  year,  which  was  presented, 
states  that  the  society  now  consists  of  158 
members,  of  whom  36  are  metropolitan,  and  67 
country  members.  For  the  present  session 
papers  are  promised  to  be  read,  amongst  others, 
on  "  Past  Sanitary  Work,"  by  Mr.  Leach ;  on 
"  Autumnal  Diarrhoea,"  by  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and 
by  Dr.  A.  Haviland,  on  "  The  Climate,  Geology, 
and  Distribution  of  Diseases  in  London." 

SiE  Edward  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  of  Oakley- 
park,  SuEfolk,  has  just  presented  to  St.  Ed- 
mund's K.  C.  Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  a 
Gothic  alms-box  formed  of  oak,  taken  from  the 
tree  at  Hoxne  traditionally  ascribed  to  be  the 
one  to  which  "  Edmunde  ye  Martyr  Mayde  and 
Kyng "  was  tied  at  his  martyrdom  by  the 
Danes,  a.d.  870.  The  tree,  known  to  many 
generations  as  "  S.iint  Edmund's  Oak,"  stood  in 
a  field  in  the  parish  of  Iloxne,  close  to  Oakley- 
park,  and  on  September  11th,  181-8,  when  it 
fell,  seemed  in  full  vigour.  The  branches 
spread  over  a  width  of  2S  yards,  and  were  ex- 
pansively leaved  ;  the  trunk,  shivered  in  the 
middle,  was  20ft.  in  circumference.  The 
annual  rings  were  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  show  a  growth  of  over  a  thousand 
years.  An  extraordinary  coincidence  is,  that 
there  was  found  embedded  in  the  trunk,  about 
a  man's  height  from  the  ground,  an  arrow- 
head :  this  relic  has  been  carefully  preserved 
by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  who  has  erected  a 
Eunic  cross  on  the  site  of  the  old  tree. 

For  ventilating,  moistening,  and  cooling  the 
air  in  work-rooms,  and  for  drying  wool  and 
other  substances,  Herr  Lohren,  according  to 
the  Enylish  Mechanic,  has  patented  an  appa- 
ratus (in  Germany),  in  which  a  ventilator 
is  introduced  between  two  drying  chambers,  so 
as  to  work  by  suction  in  the  one  chamber  and 
by  blast  in  the  other  on  the  material  to  be  dried. 
In  this  way  the  same  quantity  of  air  is  used 
twice  for  drying,  and  by  alternating  the  func- 
tion of  the  two  chambers  an  uninterrupted 
action  is  secured,  and  the  waste  of  air  and  force 
arising  through  removal  of  the  dried,  and  intro- 
duction of  the  fresh  material,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  To  use  the  apparatus  for  ventila- 
tion of  different  rooms  the  pipe  for  admission 
of  air  is  connected  with  a  passage,  which  com- 
municates by  closable  openings  with  the  rooms 


to  be  ventilated.  When  cool  or  moist  air  is 
desired  both  temperature  and  the  degree  of 
saturation  can  be  regulated  by  introducing  at 
suit.able  parts  of  the  exit  passage  open  vessels 
containing  water,  ice,  or  cold  mixtures,  through 
which  the  issuing  air  must  stream  before  it 
comes  to  the  rooms. 

We  have  seen  the  preliminary  prospectus  of 
a  new  attempt  at  co-operative  housekeeping. 
It  is  proposed  to  acquire  an  estate  of  120  acres 
near  London,  and  to  build  thereon  a  series  of 
detached  dwellings,  together  with  several 
ranges  of  what  the  projector  calls  "  arcade- 
dwellings,"  which  are  to  consist  of  suites  or 
pairs  of  rooms,  divided  by  open  spaces,  which 
are  to  be  roofed  with  glass,  and  used  as  public 
promenades.  Co-operative  stores,  dining-rooms, 
baths,  and  pleasure  grounds  .are  to  be  provided, 
and  everything  is  to  be  done  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  and  in  the  best  possible  style.  The  pro- 
jector has,  we  believe,  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  other  forms  of  co-operation,  and  is 
enthusiastic  about  his  scheme.  No  plans  are 
yet  prepared,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  any 
architect  actually  engaged,  though  the  advice 
of  a  professional  man,  who  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  connection  with  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  Cremorne  Gardens,  has  been 
sought.  A  conditional  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  has  been  formed,  and  a  syn- 
dicate of  capitalists  is  to  be  formed  to  acquire 
it  and  transfer  it — at  a  profit,  of  course — to  a 
joint-stock  company,  who  are  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  the  new  co-operative  town. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesd.iy  evening.  The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Squire,  read  a  paper  on  "  Stone  Masonry." 
The  p.aper  commenced  with  a  description  of 
building  stones  and  their  characteristics,  dura- 
bility, and  strength.  The  result  of  some  ex- 
periments on  red  sandstone  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  was  given,  which  showed 
that  this  stone  required  a  load  of  25  tons  per 
square  inch  to  crush  it.  After  describing  the 
manner  of  building  heavy  masses  of  masonry 
and  lighter  ashlar  work,  the  author  went  on  to 
the  dressing  of  stone,  and  the  tools  employed 
by  stone-dressers  and  masons,  concluding  his 
remarks  with  some  reference  to  the  plant 
necessary  for  carrying  out  masonry  structures. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  are  at  loggerheads.  A 
letter  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  was 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  upon  the  condition  of  the  Thames, 
enclosing  replies  from  Capt.  Calver,  Capt. 
Burstal,  K.N.,  .and  Mr.  Leach,  the  engineer,  to 
the  reports  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazilgette  and 
others.  The  gist  of  these  replies  is  that  the 
Conservators  see  no  ground  to  alter  their 
opinion  that  the  deposits  going  on  at  the  out- 
falls are  dangerous  and  obstructive,  and  they 
call  upon  the  Board  of  Works  to  dredge  them 
away,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  deposits  for  the 
future.  It  is  quite  clear  some  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  abate  the  deposit,  and  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  shoals  there  can  be  little 


question.  The  Metropolitan  Board  have,  in 
reply,  asked  for  plans  and  sections,  showing 
the  position  and  configuration  of  these  banks, 
but  such  a  request  seems  to  us  like  asking  for 
drawings  showing  the  masses  and  contour  of 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  for  1878-9 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will 
take  place  on  Mond.ay,  the  18th  prox.,  when  an 
inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  P.S.A.  We  understand 
that  promises  have  been  received  by  the  council 
of  17  or  18  contributions  of  papers,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  re.ad  on  Dec.  2nd.  The  award 
of  prij.es  will  take  place  on  March  10th,  1879, 
the  annual  general  meeting  on  May  5th,  and 
the  presentation  of  royal  gold  medal  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  closing  meeting  on 
June  23rd.  We  cannot  give  further  particulars 
at  present,  as  no  list  of  titles  of  jjapers  and 
their  readers  is  issued  by  the  Institute  this 
autumn.  The  session  of  the  Architectural 
Association  will  be  opened  this  (Friday)  even- 
ing by  a  conversazione  at  Conduit-street,  W. 


CHIPS. 

Ickford-bridgo,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Watter- 
stock,  is  in  course  of  reconstruction  for  the  Oxon 
and  Bucks  cosuty  magistrates  ;  Mr.  George  Castle, 
of  Oxford,  has  taken  the  contract  at  .£.'>62.  la 
Oxforihhire,  the  oontracta  for  repairing  bridges  at 
Chesterton,  Wrencbwiok,  Friugfonl  Mill,  and  Stoke 
Lynewood,  have  all  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Grimsley, 
builders,  of  Bicester. 

The  Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works  on  Wed- 
ne3day  week  concluded  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
John  Mowlem  and  Co.,  for  executing  all  works  of 
paving  and  crossings  in  the  district  on  scbednle 
scale  of  prices.  Plans  for  a  new  church  of  St. 
Mildred,  at  Lee,  were  passed  on  condition  that 
proper  provision  be  made  for  the  covering  in  or 
diversion  of  a  water-course  which  crosses  the  site- 
On  the  10th  inst-  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a 
new  Baptist  chapel  at  Haverfordwest.  Mr.  W. 
Morgan,  of  Carmarthen,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Thomas,  of  Hiverfordwest, 
the  contractors. 

The  new  county  hall  at  Denbigh  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Denbighshire  magii^trates  on 
Thursday.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  old  militia  barracks, 
and  has  been  altered  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Williams,  tho  county 
surveyor. 

Dagenham  parish  church,  South  Essex,  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week,  after  thorough  restoration 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee.  The  old 
box-like  pews  have  been  replaced  by  seating,  providing 
increased  accommodation,  an  uasightly  north  gallery 
removed,  the  nave  floor  lower,  and  other  works  exe- 
cuted. The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Hj.mmand,  oE 
Romford. 

New  premises  for  the  branch  of  the  Stourbridge 
and  Kidderminster  Bank,  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
)  recently  opened.  The  fittings  are  of  mahogany 
and  Riga  oak,  and  the  paving  of  encaustic  tilea. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Meredith,  of  Kidderminster,  ii  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Tombs,  of  Campden,  the  contractor. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th  instant,  the  private  chapel 
at  Ashe  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  w.as  opened. 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street.  London,  E.G. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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The  parish  church  of  Midaomer  Norton  was  re- 
opened on  the  17th  inst  ,  alter  restoration  at  a  coat 
of  ^700,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Gane. 
Mr.  Vallia,  of  Frome,  was  the  contractor. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND     SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

EatcBEMOVED  their  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 

128,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  ST.'  PAUL'S,  E.G. 
ri,  ^„  •   e  Ltste  jrrallB  and  pORt-free. 

.  Ji.R.H.  th«  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  Bank  o[  BBglnnd. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sanbbinoham.— A  painted  window  has  been 
inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  San- 
driDRham  Church  in  memory  of  the  Ute  Eev.  W. 
L.  Onslow,  M.A.,  rector,  at  the  expeoee  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  window  U  a  single  light,  and 
the  subject  is  Christ  Stillin»  the  Waves.  On  the 
BOath  wall,  within  the  commun'on  rails,  is  a  brass 
memory  tablet.  The  next  window  has  been  filled 
with  glass  of  similar  character  in  memory  of  the 
Princft'a  late  equerry.  Col.  Grey,  the  subject  in  this 
case  being  David  Slaying  Goliath.  The  stmctural 
alterations  to  the  chancel  have  bpen  carried  out 
onder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blomfield. 


LANCASTER'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c.. 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,, 

Sffcct  a  Great  Saving  in  Chnrging  and  Diachargingf  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LaNOASTKB.  Leodii  BrlckmAklnB  CompanT 

{Limited).  AJTQley,  Leeds. 

VERITY'S  AIR-PROPELLER. 
^  It  ia  quite  beyond  donbt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  be 
necessary  it  must  be  pumped  in — it  will  not  come  in 
of  itself —and  there  are  places  where  it  can  never  be 
obtained  without  some  artificial  action.  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  patented  an  arrangement  to 
effect  this,  which  is  simple  and  effective.  It  some- 
what resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter, 
and  occupies  bat  small  space.  A  cistern  placed  in 
the  highest  available  position  in  the  building  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  and  a  £in.  lead 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  the  machine,  are  all 
that  is  required.  The  internal  mechanism  consists 
of  a  drum,  with  a  set  of  faus  worked  by  a  fly-wheel 
placed  in  the  cpntre  and  on  the  same  axis  as  the 
fans,  which  revolves  on  j"welled  centres.  Two  mere 
pin-hole  jets  of  water  directed  on  to  the  fly-wheel 
put  these  fans  in  rapid  motion.  A  current  of  air 
may  bo  passed  through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
1,000ft.  per  minute  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  ;  reducing  the  supply  of  water 
by  turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest  degree.  A 
couple  of  machines,  placed  in  proper  position  and 
nicely  regulated,  secure  the  re?ult  of  an  incoming 
current  of  the  exact  force  required,  and  no  more,  and 
an  extracting  power  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
inlet  supply.  The  water,  after  workiug  the  machine, 
passes  down  through  minute  orifices  across  the 
inlet  tube,  and  thus  washes  the  incoming  air.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  many  Wiuts.  and  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use- — Vide  Builder,  Aug. 

'verity  BROTHERS.  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Appliances, 
127,  Regent-street,  W. ;  Works,  155,  Queen's-road, 
Bayswater,  W.  [Advt. 


HELLIWELL'S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  ivoodworJc  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Eoofs  re- 
glazed.  Any  one  can  rejiair  or  take  in 
pieces, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

"  It  13  suitable  for  Riilway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  kc,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Oichard  Houses,  and  we  sbould  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  ia  certamly  worth 
lookinir  to."— //ic  Builder. 

"  And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Building  News. 

"It  eeems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet."— Th^  Field. 

"The  patent  has  given  hicrh  satisfaction  to  every  one 
usin?  it,"— TJ.e  Christian  tnim. 

"OoDvincingly  prove  the  new  Glaring  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone."— T/u 
Keystont. 

For  Estimates f  Drawings^  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ;  or, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


Cratrt  dSchJS. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Kirkcaldy. — The  operative  masons  in  the  Xirk- 
caldy  district  have  been  informed  by  their  employers 
I  that  their  wages  would  be  reduced  Id.  per  hour,  but 
j  on  a  deputation  of  the  men  waiting  upon  the 
'  masters  ou  fViday  last,  and  offering  to  submit  to 
I  a  reduction  of  Jd.  per  hour,  the  compromise  was 
!  accepted. 

I  Haddington. —  The  masons  employed  at.  the 
Knox  Memorial  Institute,  Haddington,  have  struck 
work  iu  consequence  of  a  proposed  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  from  8i.  to7d.  per  hour.  The  men  offered, 
'  until  the  impending  dispute  in  Edinburgh  was 
settled,  to  take  7id.  per  hour,  and  to  abide  by  the 
settlement  arrived  at  in  Edinburgh,  but  this  was 
declined. 

'  Edinburgh.— On  Saturday  the  operative  masons 
of  Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
who  stopped  work  on  the  previous  evening  in  couse- 
'  quenoe  of  the  intimation  of  a  reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  in  the  rate  of  wages,  attended  at  the  society's 
ball,  in  High-street,  and  had  their  names  entL'red  on 
the  "strike  roll."  The  reduction  of  wages  and  the 
abolition  of  bye-laws  notified  by  the  Edinburgh  an<i 
Leith  Builders'  Asgociation  do  not  take  effect  until 
to-day.  —  At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  opera- 
tive masons  of  Ediuburgh,  held  ou  Wednesday 
night,  it  was  all  but  unauimously  agreed  to  submit 
'  to  a  reduction  of  id,  per  hour  on  the  present  rate  of 
'  wages,  provided  tbe  Master  Builders'  Association 
continued  as  hitherto  to  recognise  the  bye-laws  of 
.  the  operatives  as  to  tbe  customary  weekly  warning 
I  and  shedding  accommodation  for  builders  duriug 
I  wet  weather,  &c. 

I  Carlisle. — The  Carlisle  masons  who  have  been 
I  on  strike  have  resumed  work  on  the  old  terms  until 
I  Martinmas,  when  the  work  will  be  done  at  8d.  per 


hour— the  week  beingr  61^  hours  in  summer  and  47 
hoars  in  winter.  The  masters  have  formed  a  deter* 
miaation  that  the  bricklayers  should  be  put  upon 
the  same  terms,  both  as  to  pay  and  time. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

are  stoat,  ftnd  made  Ik 

Tiedliite  delivery.    For 

.  bulldiiiKw  oovered) 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

RS&ns  BROTHERS,  Tower  Varnish  Worka.  WolrerhMaptOR. 


and  wear  are  unaurpaaaed. 


,  wbloli  [or  hard-drying,  brUllaDOjr. 


TENDEBS. 

Bethhal  Geeen.— For  the  erection  of  schoolkeeper's 

house  in  front  of  the  Board  School  in  Teesdale-atreet, 

Bethnal  Green,  for  the  London  School  Board.    Mr.  E.  H. 

RobsoD,  architect : — 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  of  Lewisham  (accepted)        ...  £465 
Cannock.- For  tbe  construction  of  a  bridge,  retaining^ 
walU,  &c.,  for  the  Cannock  Old  Coppice  CoUiery  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  V.  P.  Sharp,  en^neera  : 

Barton     £3,950 

Moss         2,951 

Cooper     2.818 

BeU  2.650 

Lovatt     2,500 

Horseman  and  Co 2,400 

Wilson     2.^49 

Hartley  (accepted)      2,189 

Greenwich. — For  hot  water  apparatus  in  the  work- 
house infirmary  for  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Guardians  :— 

Greenaway,  Greenwich     £t;2 

Mott,  Deptford  (accepted)         58 

GcrLDFORD.— For  small  detached  house,  Cooper-roftd» 
GuiMford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect;  quautities  not 
supplied :  — 

Swayne,  Thomas  (accepted)     £310 

Hammersmith.— For  alterations  and  additions,  new 
board-room,  &c.,  at  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith,  for 
the  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
B^an,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  architect ;  quantities  aup- 

AifoMtiftY*  Allow 


New 

...  ^\A              Urosa         on 

Nett 

biiUdia^ 

estimate. 

1. 

Eyles.  S. : 

£5,700    0 

0  £1,789    0    0  £7.480    0    0    —  £7,480    0    0 

PickersgiU  : 

5,751    9 

0 

1,570  11    0    7,322    0    0    — 
Braid  and  Co. : 

7,322    0    0 

5,300    0 

0 

1,700    0    0    7,000    0    0    — 
Crockett: 

7,000    0    0 

5,413    0 

0 

1,612    0    0    7,055    0    0   £55 
Lathev  Bros. : 

7,000    0    0 

4,970    0 

0 

1,796    0    0    6.761)    0    0      60 
Hears: 
6.5U0    0    0      70 

6.706    0    0 

6,430    0    0 

Parkinson : 

4,903  18 

1 

1,515    8  11     6.424    7    0      25 
Brealy  ; 

6,399    7    0 

5,0«    0 

0 

1,350    0    0    6.395    0    0      45 
Jones  and  Co. : 

6,350    0    0 

4,990    0 

u 

1,398    0    0    6,386    0    0    1C5 
Parker  and  Bvans : 

0,281    0    0 

4,735    0 

0 

1,353    0    0    6,088    0    0      43 
Beale : 

6,040    0    0 

4,950    0 

0 

1,205    0    0    6.155    0    0    128 
Warner : 

6,027    0    0 

4,750    0 

0 

1,240    0    0    5,930    0    0    100 
Scott: 

5,890    0    0 

4,133    0 

0 

1,288    0    0    5,721    0    0      50 
Architect's  estimate : 

5,671    0    0 

4,891    0 

0 

1,330    0    0    6,221     0    0      60 

6,161    0    0 

KiLBUR 

-For  tbe  erection  of  four  detaclied  villas  in 

Cnnlield.road 

for   Thomas   Yeo.    Esa.      Mr.    Bamater 

Fiettber, 

irchitect  :— 

Whiteman  (accepted) 

...  £5,280 

Z  I 


ROOFING 


FIXED     COMPLETE. 


P.   BRABY   &   CO., 

The  WIanufacturimg  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE 


ECO. 


PATENT    SOLID    UNSOLDERED    RIDGE    PLATES, 
FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY    THE    ADOPTION   OF  THIS    METHOO   THE   USE    OF   SOLDER   IS   ENTIRELY    DISPENSED    WITH    AND 

CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGErt  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 
FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDOiNl.  ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGJW,  AND  CYPRUS. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,   FLATS,  &c. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  IfOVEHTBEK  1,  1878. 


THE    LAST    DAYS    OP    THE    PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 
'T'HE  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  pack- 
-*-  in'j;  cases  will  again  invade  the  trim 
and  (irdei-ly  galleries  of  the  Exhibition 
building,  and  when  all  will  be  turned  into 
dust,  noise,  and  confusion.  We  may,  how- 
erer,  before  this  take  a  last  look  round  the 
English  department,  and  note  how  some  of 
the  chief  medal 


avoid  being  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  |  their  glass  cameos,  which  are  produced  by 
they  have  availed  thijmselves  of  blue  and  !  coating   over  a  dark   ground  with   a  thin 


white  Oriental  china,  which  serves  as  an 
admirable  foil  to  their  fumitiii-e  and  deco- 
rations. The  house  they  have  built,  and  the 
whole  of  the  goods  they  have  exhibited 
therein,  have  been  bought  by  Baroness 
James  de  Rothschild. 

English  exhibitors  have  indeed  little  cause 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  appreciation  for 
their  works  in  Paris,  for  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  much  of  the  china,  the  glass,  and 
the  furniture  has  been  purchased  by  French 
amateurs.  A  gold  uK'dal  is  g:iined  also  by 
Messrs.  George  Jackson  and  Sons  for  their 
ciirtnn  pierre  decorations  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  pavilion.   A  rappel  of  a  gold  medal 


and  prizes  have  been  dis  . 

tributed.   Tlie  numbers  of  awards  to  foreign    awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  and  Co, 


countries  appear  to  exceed  veiy  considerably 
those  in  the  last  great  exhibition  at  Paris ; 


of  Birmingham,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
workmansliip  of  their  works  in  brass  and 


we  think,  at  a  rough  estimate,  the  totals  |  other  metals,  appears  to  complete  the  list  of 
must  reach  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1867.  j  t'le  medals  of  the  highest  class.  Another 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  every  one   firm  of  metal  workers — Messrs.  Mark  Fee- 


should  be  satisfied,  nor  could  we  hope  that 
even  an  international  jury  would  prove  in- 
fallible. We  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  l)ut  propose  in  our  present  observations 
to   notice   what   has    principally  appeared 


tham  and  Co. — have  received  a  silver  medal ; 
and  a  foremost  place  among  the  silver  modal 
lists  must  bo  conceded  to  Messrs.  James 
Shoolbred  and  Co.,  of  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  In  some  respects  we  think  the  furni- 
ture of  this  firm  sui-passes  that  of  all  the 


worthy  of  reward  in  some  of  those  classes  in  I  other  English  makers.  It  is  admirably 
the  industrial  section  in  which  our  readers  j  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Batley,  and  is  shown 
are  likely  to  be  more  especially  interested.  I  partly  in  the  house  in  the  central  avenue, 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  not '  to  which  a  facade  is  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  already,  in  1867,  carried  off  Doulton  and  Co.,  and  partly  in  three  rooms 
the  highest  honours  in  architecture,  he  j  in  the  industrial  section.  The  room  on  the 
would  again,  on  this  occasion,  have  received  ground  floor  of  Doulton's  house  is  fitted  as 
the  medal  of  honour.  Tliis,  however,  by  the  j  a  lady's  boudoir  in  the  old  English  style, 
rules  was  not  possible,  but  he  takes  of  right ;  with  satin-wood  furniture,  panelled  silk 
a  "  rappel,"  or  record  of  a  former  medal,  i  walls,  and  draperies  in  embroidered  satin, 
which  causes  him  to  head  the  list  of  the  j  The  upper  rojm  is  arranged  as  a  business 
English  architects  again  in  1878.  The  two  [  office  or  a  board-room  for  a  public  company, 
first  medals — carried  off  by  Messrs.  Street  I  The  three  rooms  wthiu  the  building  are 
and  Pearson — will  make  up  to  Gothic  men   fitted  up  respectively  as  a  library,  a  dining- 


for  the  loss  of  the  medal  of  honour,  which 
goes  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  whose  brother  was 
the  juror  in  this  class. 

Passing  on  to  Group  3 — "  Furniture  and 
its  Accessories  "  —  we  find  that  the  firm 
which  has  made  the  greatest  effort  and  the 
most  lavish  display  has  declared  itself  "  hors 
concours,"  one  of  its  members  having  served 
on  the  jury.  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  cer- 
tainly desei-ve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
coUectivo  exhibition  which  theyhavebrought 
together  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pavilion  ; 
we  have  not  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  Exhi- 
bition a  display  of  similar  importance  by  a 
single  firm.  The  only  grand  prize  in  this 
class,  or  rather  in  classes  17  and  18  united, 
goes  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  of 
Oxford- street.  Messrs.  George  TroUope  and 
Sons,  whose  dining-room  in  pencil-cedar 
has  been  so  greatly  admired,  carry  off  one 
of  the  gold  medals.  The  apartment  they 
have  sent  to  Paris  is  in  the  fashionable  style 


room,  and  a  bedroom,  and  in  point  of  design 
and  execution  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons  have  a  silver 
medal  for  a  very  graceful  suite  of  bedroom 
furniture  in  satin-wood,  richly  ornamented 
with  marquetry  inlays  in  the  style  of  the 
Adams  period.  The  rosewood  cabinet  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  H.  Ogden  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  executed  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Batley,  and  an  elaborate  piano  case,  to 
which  we  drew  attention  last  week,  have 
gained  for  this  firm  a  silver  medal.  A  like 
distinction  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  Mellier 
and  Co.,  who  show  some  excellent  furniture 
in  buhl,  of  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI. 
periods.  The  only  other  recipients  of  silver 
medals  for  furniture  are  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Sons,  who  contribute  an  oak  dining- 
room  of  the  Jacobean  period,  some  excellent 
specimens  of  their  parquetry  work,  and  some 
good  metal  work.  Nearly  fifty  bronze  medals 
and  honourable  mentions  have  been  distri 


of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  though  wholly  buted  among  the  remaining  exhibitors.  We 
free  from  the  glaring  eccentricities  and  the  should  here  mention  that  Messrs.  W.  B. 
abuse  of  the  five  orders,  which  is  too  often    Simpson  and  Son  have  a  silver  medal  in  this 


chai-acteristic  of  modera  Queen  Anne  work 
The  panels  in  painted  tapestry  which  sur- 
round the  room  illustrate  passages  from  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Over  the  elaborately 
carved  chimney-piece  is  a  niche  containing 
an  excellent  bust  of  Pope.  A  mirror  frame 
in  carved  limewood,  and  some  furniture  in 
citron-wood  are  also  singled  out  for  special 
praise  by  the  jury.     A  second  gold  medal 

foes  to  a  Manchester  cabinet-maker — Mr. 
ames  Lamb.  His  principal  work  is  a  well- 
designed  oak  sideboard,  but  we  fail  to  find 
the  reason  for  the  preference  shown  by  the 
jury  for  some  of  the  other  objects  enume- 
rated. Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  who 
have  made  great  exertions  to  represent 
themselves  thoroughly  at  Paris,  have  also 
received  a  gold  medal.  Their  house  in  the 
central  avenue,  designed  by  Mr.  Collcutt, 
■which  we  have  already  illustrated,  is  filled 
with  charming  old  English  furniture,  and 
they  have  also  a  large  display  of  cabinet 
work  in  the  main  biulding.    Wc  cannot , 


class  for  art  tiles.  Mr.  John  Ward  receives 
one  for  automatic  chairs  for  invalids,  and 
Messrs.  Peyton  and  Peyton  a  like  distinction 
for  their  bedsteads.  Mr.  Montague  Guest 
was  the  juror  in  Class  17,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Donaldson  (of  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.)  in 
Class  18. 

Crystal,  glass,  and  stained  glass  are  all 
included  together  in  Class  19  :  and  here  we 
find  the  grand  prix  has  been  carried  off  by 
Messrs.  T.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Stourbridge. 
A  gold  medal  has  been  gained  by  Messrs. 
Camm  Bro^.,  of  Birmingham,  for  their 
stained-glass  windows,  which  are  included, 
under  the  French  system  of  classification, 
with  table-glass  and  glass  bottles.  To  the 
latter  class  of  goods  no  less  than  three 
silver  medals  have  been  adjudged — namely, 
to  Messrs.  Kilner  Bros.,  to  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Bottle  Co.,  and  to  Messrs.  Bagley, 
Wild,  and  Co.  Messrs.  Hodgetts,  Richard- 
SDn,  and  Co.  take  a  silver  medal,  and  they 
deserve  gi-eat  credit  for  the  excellence  of 


covering  of  whiti;  gl  iss.  This  is  cut  through 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  leaving  a  subject 
ia  low  relief  on  the  darker  ground.  In  this 
way  they  have  reproduced  the  famous  Port- 
land vase  in  the  material  in  which  it  waa 
originally  executed.  They  show  also  some 
interesting  specimens  of  "  threaded  glass"^ 
in  which  spiral  threads  of  variously-coloured 
glass  are  wound  round  vessels  of  clear 
glass — and  some  vei-y  good  examples  o£ 
well-execnted  engraving.  Messrs.  James 
Powell  and  Son  have  also  obtained  a  silver 
medal  for  an  admirable  display  of  glass, 
more  especially  to  be  commended  on  accoiint 
of  the  excellence  of  its  forms  and  the 
.artistic  skill  evinced  in  the  designs.  The 
opal  glass  is  a  speciality  with  this  firm,  and 
their  imitations  of  the  old  Venetian  glass 
are  also  first-rate.  Pour  silver  medals 
have  boon  awarded  to  the  stained  glass- 
to  Messrs.  Lavers,  B.arraud,  and  Westlake, 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpscm  .and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  Powell.  A 
nippel  of  a  silver  medal  is  also  due  to 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 
About  a  dozen  bronze  medals  and  honour- 
able mentions  are  shared  among  the  i-e- 
maining  exhibitors.  We  think  that  among 
the  minor  prize-winners  especial  reference 
should  be  made  t<j  the  display  of  Mr.  A. 
.Ti'ukinsou,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  gossamer- 
like"  muslin  glass"  and  high-class  engraved 
work  has  gained  for  him  a  bronze  medal  A 
similar  medal  is  secured  by  the  Aurora 
Glass  Company,  who  have  succeeded  in 
imbedding  in  their  glass  thin  leaves  of  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  very  beautiful  effects  of  powdered 
gold  and  other  metals  in  the  blown  glass. 
Mr.  Foster  Graham  (of  Messrs.  .Jackson 
and  Graham)  acted  as  the  English  juror 
in  this  class. 

Pottery,  which  follows  glass  in  the  French 
classification,   is   a  product  in   which  the 
English  section  is  especially  strong.     Here 
again  the  grand  prix  follows  the  highest 
reputation,  and  Messrs.  Mintons,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent,   whose    firm  has  certainly  more 
than  any  other  made  our  English  pottery 
what  it  is,  secure  the  coveted  distinction. 
In  a  set  of  show-cases,  or  rather  a  court  of 
quaint  design  and  singular  colour — which 
has  been,  we  believe,  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  drawings  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw- 
Messrs.  Minton  have  made  a  princely  show 
of  porcelain,  pottery,   and  majolica  ware. 
Their  pate-sur-pate  work  rivals  in  delicacy 
and  refinement  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Sevres,  and  some  of  their  large  decora- 
tive vases  are  unsurp.assed  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion.    We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
firm   has  made   so  much  progress,  or  has 
pi'oduced  so  many  examples  in  which  real 
excellence  is  combined  with  novelty,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  works  of  the  famous  factory 
at  Worcester   under  the   direction   of  Mr. 
Binns.     Their  ivory  ware  in   the  Japanese 
taste,  their  reproductions  of  some  of    the 
old  Worcester  patterns,  and  their  delicate 
porcelain  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. They  have  received  a  gold  medal 
and  a  like  reward   is  obtained  by  ilossrs. 
J.  Wedgwood  and  Sons,  who  are  able  by  a 
constant  succession  of  admirable  works  of 
art  to  sustain  a  reputation  which  has  now 
been  enjoyed  for   upwards   of  a  century. 
The  old  firm  of  Brown,  Westhead,  Moore, 
and  Co.,  who  enjoy  the  foremost  position  as 
manufacturers  of  earthenware  and  majolica, 
have    also    been    awarded    a   gold   medal. 
Messrs.    Copeland,    who   scarcely    exerted 
themselves  so  much  as  many  rivals  of  in- 
finitely less  renown,  bear  away  a  rajipel  of 
a  gold  medal  ;  perhaps  they  are  content  to 
rest  upon  their  laurels.   Among  those  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  whose  objects  appear  to 
have  possessed  for  the  jury  the  highest  in- 
terest, on  account  both  of  their  artistic  ex- 
cellence and  their  novelty,  a  foremost  place 
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must  be  givpn  to  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co. 
for  their  "  Doulton  ware  "  and  "  Lambeth 
faience."  They  have  secured  for  this  a  gold 
medal,  and  Mr.  G.  Tinworth,  their  artist, 
has  also  been  specially  commended.  The 
two  most  i>rominent  exhibitors  of  encaustic 
and  decorated  tiles — Messrs.  Minton,  Hol- 
lius,  and  Co..  of  Stoke,  and  Messrs.  Maw 
and  Co.,  of  Brosely^each  receive  a  silver 
medal.  Tlie  only  other  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Finder,  Bourne, 
and  Co.,  of  Burslem.  More  than  a  dozen 
bronze  medals  and  honourable  mentions  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  remaininc;  manufacturers 
of  pottery.  The  exhibitors  in  this  class 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  able  services 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pranks,  of  the  British 
Museum,  as  juror. 

Carpets,  tapestry,  and  other  stuffs  for 
furniture,  comprised  under  Class  21,  must 
have  given  the  jury  much  trouble  to  fiud, 
for  the  objects  in  this  section,  owing  to 
the  great  deficiency  in  wall  space,  have  been 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  industrial 
galleries.  In  point  of  absolute  novelty,  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  place  of 
honour  must  be  conceded  to  the  tapestry 
works  at  Windsor,  in  which  was  produced 
the  excellent  set  of  hangings  which  sur- 
round the  dining-room  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  pavilion.  This  set  of  tapestries, 
■which  illustrates  very  appropriately  passages 
from  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  firm  of  Gillow 
and  Co.  The  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry 
Company  have  received  a  gold  medal,  the 
highest  award  to  England  in  this  class. 
Gold  medals  have  also  been  gained  by 
Messrs.  Thorn  and  Lawson,  of  Newgate- 
street,  and  Messrs.  H.  and  M.  Southwell, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  carpets.  Rap- 
pels  of  gold  medals  are  adjudicated  both  to 
Messrs.  J.  Brinton  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Templeton  and  Co.,  who  have  supplied  the 
carpets  in  the  Prince  of  Wales"s  pavilion 
and  the  office  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
Kappels  of  silver  medals  are  set  down  to 
Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Henderson 
ani  Co.,  Messrs.  M.  Nairn  and  Co..  and 
Messrs.  Lapworth  Brothers.  Six  other 
carpet  manufacturers  —  Messrs.  Cooke, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Grimmond  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Turberville,  Smith,  and  Co., 
Messi's.  Tomkiuson  and  Adam,  Messrs.  H. 
Widnell  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  AVoodward, 
Grosvenor,  and  Co. — likewise  obtain  silver 
medals ;  as  do  also  Mr.  F.  Walton  for  floor- 
cloth in  imitation  of  Russia  leather,  and 
Messrs.  Barbour  and  Miller  for  stufEs  for 
furniture.  Nine  other  firms  have  received 
either  bronze  medals  or  honourable  men- 
tion. Our  English  juror  for  cai'pets  was 
Mr.  Vincent  Robinson,  whose  tastes,  one 
would  think,  would  lead  him  to  incline  to 
Oriental  fabrics  and  designs.  We  must 
leave  until  next  week  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  remaining  awards. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 
'T^HE  Social  Science  Congress  commenced 
-*-  last  week  at  Cheltenham,  and  closed  on 
Tuesday,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
success  this  year.  The  subjects  discussed 
and  the  papers  read  do  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  previous  gatherings  (although 
that  is  not  saying  very  much  for  the  latter), 
and  the  few  strong  addresses  and  papers 
seem  lost  amid  a  profusion  of  weak  ones. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  review 
of  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  papers 
and  discussions  bearing  upon  sanitary, 
economical,  and  art  questions.  The  Health 
Department  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  Dr.  W.  Hardwicke's  paper 
on  "  Complete  Disinfection,  and  the  Best 
Means  of  Providing  for  it  by  Sanitary 
Authorities  "  dwelt  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  one  of  the  most  pressing 
topics  of  sanitary  interest.  Dr.  Hardwicke's 
paper  contended  for  a  compulsory  rather 


than  for  permissive  legislation,  and  the 
chief  conclusions  of  his  argument  were  : 
first,  that  sanitary  authorities  should  pro- 
cure returns  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  the  origin  of  epidemics  might  be 
insured  by  a  compulsory  notice  and  regis- 
tration ;  secondly,  the  compulsory  isolation 
or  removal  of  patients  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  disinfection  of  their  rooms  and 
clothes,  better  accommodation  for  the 
pauper  class ;  thirdly,  the  provision  of  a 
public  disinfecting  establishment  imder  the 
management  of  the  sanitary  staff  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Hardwicke  described  a  model 
disinfecting  establishment.  Dr.  Francis 
Bond,  of  Gloucester,  proposed  other  legisla- 
tive measures — such  as  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  any  case  of  infectious  disease  to  the 
occupier  of  premises  in  which  it  exists,  and 
a  similar  notification  by  occupier  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  power  on  the  part  of 
authority  to  enforce  isolation,  and  on  the 
part  of  householder  to  provide  means  of 
isolation  at  the  charge  of  the  said  authority. 
Dr.  Child,  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  C.B.,  Dr.  Farr,  and  others,  spoke  also 
upon  the  subject;  and  Dr.  Heaton  and  Dr. 
FaiT  thought  that,  although  treatment  at 
the  hospital  may  be  desirable  for  the  public, 
it  was  often  prejudicial  and  fatal  to  the 
patient  himself,  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
were  diminished  by  removal  to  hospitals, 
where  the  poison  was  concentrated  and  inten- 
sified. Dr.  Alfred  Hill  (Birmingham)  spoke 
generally  upon  house  sanitation  and  highly 
rated  architects;  but  the  most  important 
paper  of  this  section  last  Friday  was  that 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  architect,  Gloucester, 
upon  the  "  Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses." 
Mr.  Waller's  suggestions  were  directed 
mainly  towards  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing houses  by  means  which  an  intelligent 
workman  may  accomplish  vrithout  aid.  An 
adequate  supply  of  air  by  Sheringham's  in- 
lets, Tobin's  tubes,  louvres,  air-chambered 
grates,  or  by  admitting  air  at  the  meeting 
rails  of  sashes  in  a  manner  we  have  before 
called  attention  to,  was  insisted  upon,  and 
the  removal  of  vitiated  air  by  flues  near 
some  constant  source  of  heat,  such  as  the 
kitchen  chimney,  or  otherwise.  One  idea 
is  to  make  a  flue  in  chimney-breast  open  ,at 
ceiling,  and  at  the  bottom  under  the  grate, 
the  heat  of  the  fire  drawing  the  foul  air 
down  when  it  passes  up  the  chimney.  One 
of  Barnard  and  Bishop's  grates  we  have 
before  commended  in  our  pages,  called  the 
Parson's  grate,  shallow  in  depth,  and  with 
a  fire-brick  bottom,  is  advocated  by  the 
author,  who  also  suggested  that  the 
kitchen  range  might  be  made  more  useful 
as  a  source  of  warmth.  We  cannot  enter 
into  other  details  advocated,  such  as  discon- 
nection of  house  drains,  open  ends,  venti- 
lating lobby  between  house  and  offices,  in- 
spection holes  in  lines  of  drains,  a  plan  of 
all  drains  and  flues  for  reference,  and  burnt 
marks  upon  all  wood-work  concealing 
pipes,  &c.  Mr.  Waller  well  remarked  upon 
the  neglect  of  labour-saving  appliances  in 
houses,  such  as  hot  and  cold  water  services, 
hoists,  speaking  tubes,  warming  apparatus, 
&c. ;  a  central  motive  power  for  mechanical 
work  was  hinted.  As  Mr.  Waller  said,  the 
house-designing  of  the  future  has  avast  field 
before  it,  but  it  is  not  possible,  by  copying 
archKological  and  quaint  devices,  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  modern  dwellings.  We 
may  only  add  that  Mr.  Collins,  of  London, 
defended  architects  from  the  charges  made 
by  Dr.  Hill,  and  said  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  defects  in  house-build- 
ing, and  that  in  the  worst  cases  it  would  be 
found  no  architect  had  been  employed.  We 
think  the  public  are  as  much  to  blame  if 
not  more  for  a  neglect  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions, "nd  the  prof  ession  are  too  willing  to 
comply  with  their  ideas  instead  of  leading 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  "  Neglect  in  Sani- 
tary Matters  "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  Robinson,  C.E.,  which  pointed  to 


many  of  the  shortcomings  of  sanitary  law, 
and  the  neglect  of  vestries,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  having  the  reform  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  large  towns  at 
heart.  Mr.  Robinson  cited  cases  of  blun- 
dering and  defects  in  the  connection  of 
sewers  that  fairly  appal  us,  such  as  two 
sewers  of  6ft.  diameter  entering  an  old  one 
of  only  5ft.,  resulting  in  accumulation  at 
point  of  junction,  and  the  infection  of 
houses  with  sewer  gas.  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
short,  told  a  pitiable  tale  of  the  bad  work- 
ing of  the  vestries  of  London,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  superseding  these  authori- 
ties in  health  matters  by  an  organised 
health  department  with  compulsory  powers; 
other  speakers  commented  upon  the  de- 
fective state  of  legislation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsory  powers  to  bring  about 
reform  in  house  construction,  the  argu- 
ments for  which  are  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here.  The  discussion,  however,  proved  the 
apathy  of  the  public,  the  inertia  of  local 
authorities,  and  the  need  of  a  central 
controlling  authority  to  enforce  action  or 
the  necessity  of  more  power  being  given  to 
local  authorities.  House  inspection  was 
strongly  recommended. 

A  suggestive  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  on  "  A  Circular  System  of  Hos- 
pital Wards."  Mr.  Marshall,  the  author 
of  the  paper,  urged  that  the  circular  plan 
insured  all  the  conditions  of  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  wall  and  floor  space  to  each 
bed,  ventilation  and  warming,  isolation,  and 
the  separation  of  the  administrative  from 
the  sick  departments.  Capt.  Douglas  Galton 
and  Dr.  HiU  disapproved  of  tlie  circular 
.system  as  not  being  so  favourable  to  lighting 
and  natural  ventilation  as  the  oblong  ward ; 
and  the  general  gist  of  the  discussion  was 
adverse  to  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  We  have  no  space  to  allude  to 
an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Child  on 
the  "  Working  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
18(35  and  1872,"  in  which  the  writer  showed 
the  failure  of  the  Acts,  and  that  the  results 
were  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense incuiTcd,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  vestries  are  quite 
powerless  to  cope  with  house  sanitation. 

Referring  very  briefly  to  the  addi'esa 
liy  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  President 
of  the  Health  Department ;  we  can  only 
glance  at  some  important  points.  Mr. 
Michael  looked  for  an  amended  and 
consolidated  code  for  the  Metropolis  — 
general  uniformity  in  the  law  as  regards 
building,  drainage,  ventilation  of  houses ; 
the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  health, 
and  a  central  authoiity  to  control  local 
action,  instead  of  the  disjointed  authorities 
spread  over  the  Government  Departments, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Board  of 
Trade,  Registrar- General,  and  Home  Office. 
We  quote  a  part  of  Mr.  Michael's  address 
bearing  upon  the  rearrangement  of  sanitary 
districts : — 

A  reconstitation  of  the  bonndaries  of  districts 
within  which  sanitary  aothorities  exercise  control  i3 
the  first  requisite  to  insure  a  thorough  amendment  of 
the  public  health.  What  is  most  nr(fently  wanted  is 
the  appointment  of  a  small  commission  to  inquire 
into  and  report  to  the  Government  upon  the 
boundaries  and  conditions  of  the  various  districts 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  recommend  such  re- 
adjustment as  would  allow  the  whole  country,  when 
subdivided  according  to  local  exigencies  and  posi- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  uniform  sanitary  laws.  This 
would  entail  a  further  change  of  equal  importance, 
and,  it  is  believed,  of  even  greater  utility — the  recon- 
stitntion  of  local  authorities.  We  have  town  councils, 
local  boards  of  health,  improvement,  drainage,  and 
other  commissions,  boards  of  guardians,  highway 
boards,  burial  boards,  vestries,  and  the  like,  all  dis- 
charging functions  closely  akin  to  each  other,  with 
various  staffs  of  officers,  with  different  officers 
collecting  different  rates,  and  often  clashing  in  the 
functions  discharged  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised. 
To  amalgamate  these  into  one  body,  discharging  all 
functions  of  municipal  government  within  the 
newly-constitnted  districts  would  be  to  constitute  a 
local  parliament  of  the  first  instance  of  high  im- 
portance, which  would  attach  to  itself  the  best 
ability  and  highest  character  of  the  district,  and 
would  not  only  by  its  efficiency,  but  also  by  the 
economy  resulting  from  an  amalgamation  of  duties 
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officials,  and  offices,  prodnce  an  amount  of  (food 
which  under  onr  present  system  or  want  of  system  is 
quite  unattainable. 

In  tlie  economic  section  Mr.  James  S. 
Bandall  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  enable  and  induce 
the  wage-earning  classes  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  due  provision  for  sickness  and 
old  age.  We  need  hardly  say  we  heartily 
commend  some  of  Mr.  Randall's  suggestions, 
such  as  a  secure  nationiil  insurance  on  a  co- 
operative principle,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Post-office  Savings  Bank,  for  the  relief  of  the 
wage  classes.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr. 
Randall  in  his  lengthy  statistics  and  att:ick 
of  friendly  societies,  nor  the  advantages  to  be 
,  derived  from  an  orgauisation  for  the  working 
classes;  but  wc  believe  provident  habits 
would  be  fostered  by  an  organised  effort  in 
this  direction  applicable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

In  the  Department  of  Art  the  questions 
raised  were  few.  Lord  Norton,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  made  some  judicious  observa- 
tions, claiming  for  art  a  kind  of  link  between 
utility  and  convenience  and  the  refining 
influence  of  beauty.  The  en-ors  of  archi- 
tects and  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
seeking  beauty  abstractedly  from  their  use 
and  purpose,  and  have  been  borrowing  in- 
congruous features  from  other  conceptions, 
■were  exposed.  In  speaking  of  the  honest 
expression  of  art-pui-pose,  Lord  Norton 
referred  to  the  common  error  of  regarding 
art  as  a  counterfeiting  of  purpose  in  making 
things  look  like  something  different — as  in 
making  an  engine-house  like  a  church,  a 
smoke  shaft  like  a  campanile,  or  a  pair  of 
tongs  like  a  Gothic  arch,  and  with  this 
idea  to  conceal  features  which  properly 
belong  to  the  design.  "  It  is  thought  a 
beauty,"  he  said,  "  to  make  china  look  like 
gold  or  bronze,  and  imitations,  such  as  wall- 
paper, like  embossed  leather.  This  is 
jugglery,  not  art ;  or  certainly  not  art 
giving  beauty  to  utility."  We  quote  one 
sentence  that  bears  upon  artistic  hypocrisy. 
"  To  make  a  building  commend  itself  to  the 
eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  to 
depend  for  beauty  on  proportion,  to  dare  to 
leave  large  breadth  of  space  unadorned  in 
reliance  on  its  fitness  speaking  for  itself ; 
to  eschew  unmeaning  features,  sham  win- 
dows, and  superfluous  detail ;  to  imitate 
nature  in  truth  and  in  appropriate  efllect ; 
to  embellish  forms  without  a  masquerade  of 
colours — as  a  savage  tattooing  his  skin — such 
are  true  aims  for  art,  taking  beauty  as  its 
ingredient,  and  not  as  an  adjunct."  The 
author  strongly  insists  upon  the  union  of 
utility  with  beauty  in  all  works,  and  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone's  pregnant  passage,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  "  Beauty  is  not  an  acci- 
dent of  things  ;  it  pertains  to  their  essence." 
Mr.  Statham's  paper  on  "  Economical 
Street  Architecture  "  referred  to  a  question 
that  has  been  discussed  in  our  pages  too 
often  to  need  reiteration.  The  paper  recom- 
mended the  use  of  concrete  as  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  sm-face  decoration,  and  suggested 
that  our  town  architecture  should  be  on- 
livened  with  some  reminiscence  of  the  life 
of  nature.  Rust's  mosaics,  Doultou's 
moulded  and  stamped  terra-cotta  coloured 
tiles,  and  other  means  of  enrichment  were 
proposed.  Concrete  lintel  instead  of  flat 
arches  are  recommended  as  more  capable  of 
decorative  treatment.  As  regards  cost, 
Mr.  Statham's  calculations  will  scarcely 
be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  builder.  He  says  a  saving  of 
abont  one-third  or  more  can  be  effected  by 
its  use  instead  of  brickwork,  and  that  a 
savin" of  about  £100  upon  a  small  street  house 
may  be  counted  on.  Our  experience  in 
concrete  hardly  justifies  these  assertions. 
We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  author 
has  much  to  say  against  the  cut- brick  fes- 
toons and  other  features  of  the  Queen  Anno 
style,  Mr.  Lascelles's  cement  slab  designs, 
and  other  imitations  of  older  styles.    We 


cannot  quite  understand  what  the  land- 
scape painter's  ideal  of  decoration  would 
be,  or  quite  how  the  life  and  colour  of 
nature  can  be  brought  to  enliven  our  dull 
streets.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  "pat- 
tern book "  and  mechanical  decorations 
have  done  all  the  mischief,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  use  of  such  ornamenta- 
tion as  can  be  produced  by  simple  stamped 
or  sgraffito  means.  The  discussion  upon 
this  subject  showed  the  very  vague  and 
superficial  ideas  prevalent  about  concrete 
construction. 

Mr.  Skipworth's  paper  on  "  Some  Neg- 
lected Principles  of  Decorative  Art  in 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture"  dwelt  upon 
the  disregard  of  first  principles  in  our 
churches  and  houses,  and  the  "Queen 
Anne "  revival  came  in  for  severe  con- 
demnation. Mr.  Skipworth's  suggestions — 
good  as  they  were — did  not  advance  any- 
thing new,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  suggestions  made  being  the  decoration 
of  our  ceilings,  and  the  employment  of 
colour  in  them.  The  remarks  made  upon 
stained  glass  were  a  reiteration  of  principles 
that  are  superfluous  but  for  the  revival 
recently  sought  to  be  introduced  of  six- 
teenth centui-y  art. 

A  paper  "  On  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
a  theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  prevail- 
ing popular  taste,"  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  suggested  a  State  subvention  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  Our  experience  of  State  in- 
terference in  these  and  similar  matters  has 
left  us  with  the  conviction  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  proposition  would  have  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  would  rather  tend  to  check 
dramatic  art.  We  question  altogether  the 
practicability  of  the  proposal,  or  the  proba- 
bility of  any  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
drama,  such  as  the  author  of  the  paper  held 
out.  The  undraped  figure  was  the  theme  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  of 
Liverpool.  The  propriety  of  making  the 
nude  a  study  in  art  is  by  no  means  a  new 
question.  Mr.  Rathbone  comes  forward 
really  to  combat  an  over-prurient  class  of 
the  public  in  Liverpool,  which  has  thought 
it  right  to  publicly  protest  against  the  ex- 
hibition in  tbat  town  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadcma's 
picture  of  "  The  Sculptor's  Model,"  well- 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
Academy  subjects  this  year.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  discussing  whether  the  "  un- 
clean Turk"  was  really  by  his  polluting 
presence  the  origin  of  the  absurd  objection 
to  the  nude,  as  contended  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone, though  in  all  probability  he  consider- 
ably helped  to  lower  the  standard  of 
European  morality,  but  we  quite  agree 
with  the  author  in  thinking  that  this 
unhealthy  objection  to  the  undraped 
figm-e  arose  from  that  mock  modesty 
and  unnecessary  concealment  of  the 
nude ;  that,  in  fact,  "  prurient  curiosity 
was  bred  of  prudish  concealment."  Mr. 
Rathbone  alluded  to  Early  Christian 
art,  to  the  nude  representation  of  Isaiah  in 
the  catacombs,  to  the  Greek  artists  who 
always  exhibited  the  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form,  and  to  Michael 
Angelo's  satirical  representation  of  an 
immoral-minded  objector,  who  was  shown 
in  the  depth  of  hell,  with  the  serpent — the 
symbol  of  sensual  coiTuption — coiled  round 
his  body.  The  speaker,  referring  to  the 
prejudice,  said  it  was  shared  by  pure-minded 
and  honest,  if  somewhat  uneducated,  people; 
and  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  future  of  English  art  and  morality  that 
the  right  of  the  nude  figure  to  a  place  in  onr 
galleries  be  boldly  asserted  ;  but  it  must  be 
nude  as  represented  by  trained  artists  only. 
Mr.  Rathbone  justly  rcmai-ked  upon  the 
value  of  a  study  of  the  human  figure,  male 
and  female,  as  the  type  of  all  beauty  of 
form  and  proportion.  To  women  the  ideal 
female  form  was  necessary  in  order  to 
detect  deviations  in  figure  and  dress,  and  to 


its  neglect  he  attributed  the  distortions  of 
tight-lacing,  and  the  scandalous  dresses  of 
society  and  the  stage.  The  modern  high- 
liiH-led  boot  and  its  ill  effects  were 
due  also  to  the  ignorance  of  the  study, 
Mr.  Rathbone  made  out  a  good  case,  and 
his  plea,  while  it  may  displease  if  not  dis- 
guest  "  offended  fathers,  sisters,  and  grand- 
mothers," some  of  whose  letters  arc  de- 
scribed as  betraying  a  "  foul-mindedness 
perfectly  horrible,"  will  strike  a  blow 
against  the  mock  modesty  of  modern  Eng- 
lish society.  Mr.  Gambler  Parry's  opening 
address  last  Tuesday  on  "  The  Relation  of 
Fine  Art  to  Social  Science."  was  a  masterly 
disquisition.  After  dwelling  upon  the  re- 
lationship between  prose  and  poetry,  ro- 
mance and  reality,  Jlr.  Parry  toucdicd  xipon 
various  points  of  interest.  He  said  men's 
accessibility  to  fine  art  was  as  various  as 
their  individual  characters,  and  few  com- 
prehended its  highest  flights.  "  If  music 
or  design  failed  to  touch  the  power  of 
the  drama  was  irresistible."  We  had  other 
things  to  attend  to  before  art  could 
become  universal,  and  the  author  very 
aptly  remarked  that,  "  it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  that  England 
should  become  an  artistic  nation."  The 
pressure  of  necessity  and  political  life 
had  destroyed  art,  and  since  its  wreck,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  demand  for  art 
"  came  only  from  the  wealthy  few,  and 
mainly  for  their  vanity's  sake."  Among 
other  things  the  author  contended  for  a 
higher  standard  of  life  to  raise  our  works  of 
art  which  had  too  much  the  impress  of 
domesticity  upon  it;  bespoke  of  the  need 
of  handsome  streets  and  squares  in  place  of 
hideous  brick  hives  ;  he  counselled  less 
niggardliness  and  selfishness ;  and  censured 
strongly  the  striving  after  novelty  and  the 
plethora  of  models.  He  alluded  in  high 
terms  to  the  effects  of  the  art  schools  and 
museums,  and  concluded  with  a  peroration 
upon  the  relation  of  art  to  ourselves.  The 
following  remarks  are  apropos  : — 

If  p^'ople  would  only  remember  that  they  were 
social  beings,  with  duties  to  their  nation  and  their 
neighbours,  they  would  repudiate  selfishness  of  a 
niggardly  p.arsiraouy  outside  their  houses  while  in- 
dulgence reigned  within,  our  national  art  would  go 
forth  fresh  and  free,  and  make  our  homes  and  cities 
a  pride  and  pleasure  to  us  all.  Of  all  the  vices  which 
pollute  the  source  and  thwart  the  progress  of  fine 
art  the  striving  after  novelty  was  surely  the  worst. 
Originality  was  a  dangerous  talent ;  there  was  a 
good  and  bad  side  to  it,  as  with  many  worse  and 
better  things.  Original  ideas  were  not  got  by  look- 
ing for  them.  The  influence  of  antiquity  was  inex- 
pressible :  it  overruled  all  faults  and  escellencieg. 
Two  works  done  with  equal  poetry  of  soul  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand  would  often  bear  no  comparison, 
because  time  was  in  the  balance.  Originality  might 
turn  the  whole  river  into  a  new  channel,  but  it  was 
only  the  channel  that  was  new.  If  any  nation  had 
to  begin  its  arts  again  it  certainly  was  i3ngland.  A 
few  great  names  stood  out  like  the  tops  of  mountains 
above  the  mist,  and  cast  a  flood  of  glory  on  their 
age,  but  the  public  were  dead  to  it. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "  The  Humanising  and  Refining  Influ- 
ences of  Art  " — a  continuation  of  a  subject 
introduced  by  the  author  last  year— being 
an  historical  resume  of  classical  art.  The 
author  treated  first  of  the  materials  used  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks— granite  and 
white  marble — and  dwelt  upon  their  sym- 
bolic significance,  and  the  relation  between 
art  and  religion.  Granite  was  suitable  to 
the  sombre  theology  of  Egypt,  the  Paros 
white  marble  to  the  brighter  theism  of 
Zeus  and  the  Greek  deities.  The  refine- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  antithe- 
tical. The  general  drift  of  the  paper  went 
to  show  the  dependence  of  all  Greek  art 
upon  the  elevated  and  deif  orm  conception  of 
man,  and  we  here  give  an  abstract  of  Dr. 
Phene's  concluding  remarks  :— 

The  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
art  in  influencing  humanity,  by  producing  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  was  a  neg.ative  one.  Of  course  it 
was  not  assumed  that  art  was  the  only  agent  in 
such  results.  Visible  art  was  always  found  as  a 
companion  to  the  higher  religions  ;  with  it  polity, 
law,  jurisprudence,  rhetoric,  which  were  all  arts, 
were  seen  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister  arts  of 
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literature,  the  drama,  history,  mnsio,  and  science. 
It  was  however,  remarkable  that  the  Hebrews,  who 
had  the  hiifheat  form  of  religion,  were  inartistic  ; 
still  they  revered  art,  and  as  the  Hebrew  women 
borrowed  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  from 
the  Egyptians,  so  their  great  king  borrowed  the 
artificers  of  Hiram  in  wood  and  metal  work.  The 
negative  illustration  was  that  of  the  followers  of 
Islamism.  Once  highly  artistic,  all  their  art, 
together  with  their  energy,  was  sapped  by  poly- 
gamy ;  but,  degenerating  as  this  was,  it  was  nothing 
to  their  doctrine  of  women  having  no  souls.  _  By 
this  women  were  taught  that  their  animal  passions 
were  alone  to  be  esteemed  ;  there  was  no  emulation 
even  after  worldly  fame  ;  the  mind  stagnated  ;  the 
grand  funetioHS  of  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  heroic 
and  co-striving  energies,  endurances,  couratjeous 
and  encouraging  features  which  characterised  the 
betrothed  maiden  and  honoured  and  honourable  con- 
sort of  other  religions,  were  unknown.  Art  amongst 
them  was  now  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  high  art 
of  the  Moors  arose,  and  was  sustained,  from  emula- 
tion with  the  art-workers  of  Christendom  ;  that 
emulation  once  removed,  no  internal  power  remained. 
Similar  evidences  were  drawn  from  other  nations 
with  whom  polygamy  was  a  custom.  Emulation  in 
attracting  tlie  admiration  of  a  woman  was  a  great 
inducement  to  the  producers  of  art,  while  the  study 
of  beauty  and  perfection  in  artistic  works  _  was  one 
of  the  most  elevating  and  refining  accomplishments 
of  the  fair  sex. 

We  find  it  impossible  even  to  allude  to 
other  papers  read  at  the  Congress  in  this 
resume  of  the  proceedings,  but  we  have 
noticed  all  that  are  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 


THE    USES    AND    ABUSES    OF 
PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

But  men  may  construe  things  after  thi?ir  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  tbiugs  themselves. 

TT  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  discuss 
-*-  the  value  and  suitability  of  Portland 
cement  in  regard  to  engineering  purposes, 
nor  to  formulate  its  cohesive  strength  and 
power  of  setting  under  varying  circum- 
stances, nor  indeed  to  treat  of  it  at  all  as, 
strictly  speaking,  a  building  material,  but 
to  offer  some  few  suggestions  which  occur 
to  us  as  to  its  architectural  treatment,  and 
consider  those  abuses  to  which,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  is  especially  liable.  Port- 
land cement  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  com- 
pai'atively  modern  invention  (18i3),  and 
has  until  quite  recently  not  been  regarded 
by  architects  as  susceptible  of  effective 
constructional  treatment,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  been  almcjst  entirely  relegated 
to  that  class  of  speculative  builders  which 
has  sprung  up  around  us  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  middle  class,  and  which 
found  in  Portland  cement  a  material  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  recognise  the 
advantages  as  a  means  of  effectually  water- 
proofing their  buildings,  and  hiding  their 
scamped-up  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  receiving  a  great  deal  of  decora- 
tion at  a  very  small  outlay.  Now,  Portland 
cement,  we  venture  to  think,  deserves 
better  at  the  hands  of  architects.  It  is 
a  building  material  of  undoubted  value, 
capable  of  great  delicacy  of  treatment  and 
accuracy  of  line  in  the  mouldings  ;  has  been 
proved,  when  properly  worked,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly durable ;  and,  last,  but  not  least, 
will  i-ender  a  building  impervious  to  the 
weather  even  in  the  most  unsheltered 
situations. 

So  much  for  its  good  qualities.  Now  let 
ns  take  into  consideration  the  objections 
most  generally  advanced  to  its  use.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequently- raised  objection  to  its 
employment  is  that  it  is  "  a  sham."  Junior 
members  of  the  profession,  enamoured  of 
"  Queen  Anne "  red  brick,  and  critical 
amateurs,  are  especially  prone  to  this  cry. 
Said  one  of  the  former  to  us  a  short  time 
since,  "  I  like  a  building  to  appear  what  it 
really  is ;  I  don't  like  to  see  honest  brick- 
work covered  up  and  made  to  look  like 
stone."  Now  supposLug  a  building  to  have 
been  covered  with  Portland  cement,  treated 
after  the  manner  of  stonework,  with  joint- 
ings, heavy  projections,  &c.,  in  style,  the 
general  appearance,  texture,  and  colom-  of 


the  material  are  such  that  not  even  the 
veriest  tyro  in  building  matters  would  be 
deluded  into  supposing  it  to  be  stone  ;  and 
it  certainly  is  a  question  whether  a  thing 
be  a  deception  that  deceives  no  one.  As 
regards  the  non-expression  of  the  real  sub- 
stance of  tiie  building,  we  can  see  no  more 
untruth  in  covering  a  brick  building  with 
cement  than  in  casing  it  with  a  facing  of 
stone,  or  in  coating  the  same  wall  internally 
with  plaster. 

More  valid  objections  are  its  monoto- 
nous and  iinpleasant  colour  and  the  un- 
varying "  deadness  "  of  its  surface  ;  and 
these,  to  &ay  truth,  form  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  its  use.  The  speculative 
builder  cuts  the  knot  by  utterly  disregard- 
ing its  true  nature,  and  treating  it  as  a  sort 
of  liquified  stone  in  which  he  can  perpetrate 
any  monstrosity  that  may  enter  his  head,  at 
a  trifling  expense. 

Putting  this  solution,  however,  aside,  a 
few  suggestions  occur  to  us  in  respect  of 
this  question  of  architectural  treatment. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  practically  debarred 
from  relieving  the  surface  and  obtaining 
an  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  mouldings 
of  any  considerable  projection — the  dead 
"  flatness  "  should  therefore  be  relieved  by 
the  shadow  formed  by  the  constructional 
rather  than  by  the  ornamental  features  of 
the  design.  Thus,  by  well  defining  the 
window  reveals  (care  being  taken  at  the 
same  time  not  to  make  them  mere  "  holes 
in  the  wall '"),  by  carrying  up  piers  and  re- 
cessing the  main  face  of  the  work,  and  by 
various  other  ways,  an  architect  of  any  re- 
source will  readily  seize  on  such  portions  of 
the  plan  as  are  available,  and  render  them 
expressive  features  in  the  elevation. 

The  objectionable  colour  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult point  to  deal  with,  but  even  this  may 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  the  judi- 
cious introduction  of  other  materials'  in 
the  design,  remembering  nevertheless  to 
keep  the  Portland  cement  as  the  "  ground ;" 
;ind  merely  using  the  other  substances  as 
adjimcts.  For  this  purpose  red  or  black 
bricks  may  be  legitimately  used  either  as 
string  courses  and  bands  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  Collcutt  has  shown  a  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  in  his  house  in  Fleet- 
street.  Geometric  tiles  may  also  be  inserted 
in  this  way  with  good  effect,  but  require 
using  judiciously,  and  with  care  not  to 
select  too  bright  colours,  the  tiles  retainin 
their  brightness  after  the  cement  has  become 
discoloured  by  age,  and  appearing  with 
supernatural  brilliancy  after  each  shower 
of  rain.  The  pattern  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  in  small  pieces,  and  not  too 
striking,  and  the  tones  rather  neuti-al  than 
otherwise. 

An  admixture  of  colouring  matter  with 
the  cement  itself  has  been  tried  with  some 
degree  of  success,  the  coloured  material 
being  used  in  bands  in  the  same  way  that 
courses  of  stone  of  different  colour  arc 
sometimes  employed ;  but  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  ensuring  the  permanence 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  other 
methods  are  perhaps  preferable. 

The  general  "  motif  "  of  a  design  in  Port- 
land cement  should,  we  think,  be  Classic, 
the  detail  inclining  rather  to  Grecian  than 
Roman  profile  in  the  mouldings.  So  many 
accessories — the  jointing  of  the  stone  and 
brickwork,  the  colour  of  the  material,  &c. 
— go  to  make  up  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  pic- 
turesque Gothic  building,  besides  the  design 
pure  and  simple,  that  the  style  is  wholly 
unsuited,  both  in  character  and  detail,  for 
the  material  of  which  we  treat.  Those  who 
call  to  miud  the  lifeless  reproductions  of 
Gothic  work  in  cement  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  revival "  will  not  be  much 
disposed  to  dispute  this  proposition.  Classic 
work  on  the  other  hand — at  any  rate,  in  our 
climate — depends  more  upon  the  general 
outline  and  massing  of  the  design  itself ; 
and  without  adhering  too  strictly  to  style, 


we  feel,  as  we  said  before,  that  the  type 
should  certainly  be  Classic.  The  value  of 
plaster  as  a  decorative  material  for  interior 
work  is  receiving  a  considerable  share  of 
attention  from  our  leading  architects,  who 
adopt  it  freely,  and  with  plenty  of  precedent 
for  so  doing.  Elizabethan  work  is  especially 
rich  in  examples,  many  of  which  are  remark- 
ably suggestive  for  the  treatment  of  its 
modern  cousin.  The  figures  in  low  relief  on  the 
exterior  of  the  Ancient  House  in  the  Butter 
Mai-ket  at  Ipswich,  and  the  pargetted  work 
so  frequent  in  Suffolk,  are  cases  in  point 
which  recur  to  our  mind.  Mouldings  will  be 
found  invariably  of  small  projection,  not 
exceeding  what  may  be  legitimately  brought 
out  in  the  material  itself,  and  buildings 
will  be  generally  found  finished  with  a 
deep  eave  or  bold  coved  cornice  to  prevent 
water  running  down  the  face  of  the  walls 
and  staining  the  work. 

For  domestic  work  in  exposed  situations, 
and  for  large  buildings  of  plain  character, 
Portland  cement  seems  to  us  especially 
adapted,  and  although,  no  doubt,  there 
exist  strong  prejudice  and  certain  objec- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked,  we  think  that  it 
has,  withal,  scarcely  had  a  fan*  shai-e  of  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Nevertheless,  while 
advocating  a  fair  field  and  no  favoui-,  we 
cannot  repress  a  shudder  when  we  think 
what  may  be,  and  even  already  is,  done 
with  it  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Victorian  " 
architect.  John  W.  Simpson. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  CONCRETE  AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  failure  of  concrete  floors  in  the  New- 
Comparative  Anatomical  Schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  occurred  in  February  last,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  the  Museums 
and  Lecture-rooms  Syndicate  to  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge  University,  in  which  all  the  circum- 
stances and  subsequent  correspondence  are  set 
forth  in  detail.  Although  the  building  itself 
was  a  comparatively  small  one,  the  corre- 
spondence is  instructive  as  showing  the  inca- 
pacity of  concrete  to  resist  tensile  strains, 
although  it  behaves  admirably  under  compres- 
sion. It  is  explained  that  the  school  buildings 
were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Pawcett,  and  were 
erected  under  liis  superintendence  in  two  con- 
tracts by  Messrs.  Bell.  When  nearly  completed 
on  Feb.  18th  last,  a  slab  of  concrete  forming 
the  northernmost  compartment  of  the  roof 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground,  carrying  the 
floors  with  it,  and  three  men  at  work  on  it.  The 
syndicate  on  the  following  day  instructed 
Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  and  Thomas 
M.  Rickman  to  examine  and  test  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  the  concrete  floors  throughout 
the  building.  In  their  report  they  state  that 
the  structure  was  three  stories  in  height,  and 
about  40ft.  from  the  ground  to  parapet,  and 
having  a  basement  under  part  o£  building. 
The  external  walls,  which  varied  from  23  bricks 
to  2  bricks  in  thickness,  were  ot  ample  strength. 
The  floors  and  roof  throughout  were  constructed 
of  concrete  of  an  even  thickness  of  Gin.,  and  ex- 
cepting the  roof  perfectly  level.  The  passages, 
landings,  and  roof  were  finished  with  cement 
paving,  making  a  total  thickness  of  Tin. 
The  floors  were  carried  on  rolled  iron  joists 
of  the  following  weights  and  sizes:  —  18ft., 
bearing  9iin.  deep,  251b.  per  foot  run ; 
20ft.,  bearing  lOin.  deep,  331b.  per  foot  run ; 
24ft.,  bearing  12in.  deep,  431b.  per  foot  run. 
The  concrete  floor  was  carried  down  from  the 
top  of  the  girder  to  the  bottom  flange  by  a 
filling-in  finished  with  a  slope,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  girder  was  a  joint  between  the  several 
slabs  of  concrete.  This  concrete  was  filled  in 
over  boarding,  which  formed  a  level  centre  for 
it,  and  which  was  originally  set  with  a  camber 
of  fin.,  which  was  brought  down  to  a  level  line 
by  the  weight  of  the  concrete  before  it  set.  The 
concrete  was  made  with  six  parts  of  clean- 
washed  shingle  passed  through  a  lin.  gauge, 
and  one  part  of  clean-washed  sand,  and  one 
part  of  the  best  Portland  cement,  with  suffi- 
cient water  thoroughly  to  set  in  one  hard  mass, 
and  was  fully  up  to  this  standard.  The  acci- 
dent seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  jarring  in 
hf ting  a  coping-stone,  and  involved  the  fall  of 
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awhole  compartmentof  concrete,  18ft.  by  lift., 
and  the  destruction  of  e>i^;h  of  the  fli'Ors  on 
which  the  masses  fell.  The  report  adds  that 
the  concrete  in  the  floors  was  very  hard, 
although  it  did  not  contain  so  much  sand  as 
might  have  been  used.  The  roodnjj  material 
was,  however,  decidedly  inferior,  and  no  floors 
could  be  expected  to  withstand  tlio  fall  of  4  or 
6  tons  of  material.  A  portion  of  one  of  the 
girders,  TJft.  long,  was  subsequently  tested  by 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  of  Southwark,  and  found  to  be 
more  brittle  than  could  be  wished  for.  It  bore 
a  load  of  I'JJ  tons  without  deflection,  but  broke 
under  35  tons,  and  proved  to  be  crystalline 
instead  of  fibrous  in  texture.  Messrs.  Blom- 
field  and  Eickman  therefore  considered  that  the 
joists  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  tiiat  the  floors  were  so  designed  that 
any  use  to  which  they  might  be  put  trenched  in 
many  in.'itances  seriously  on  the  working 
margin  left  in  the  calculations.  Mr.  Fawcett 
demurred  to  some  of  the  conclusions  in  their 
last  report,  and  to  the  proposed  strengthening 
of  the  girders,  and  was  permitted  to  test,  with 
Mr.  Midlett,  two  of  the  existing  floors.  They 
bore,  the  one  a  strain  equivalent  to  2  cwt.  per 
super,  foot,  with  -^\in.  temporary  deflection, 
and  the  other  nearly  3  cwt.  with  /,in.  deflection. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  and  pronounced  the  cause  of  failure 
and  settlement  in  the  concrete  floors  to  be  due 
to  inherent  defects  in  the  material  when  applied 
in  a  large  building  liable  to  settlement  from 
compression  of  the  foundation,  or  from  settle- 
ment in  the  walls.  Concrete,  he  remarks,  is 
often  liable  to  fall  from  a  simple  jar,  owing  to 
the  drying  of  the  outer  faces  before  the  interior 
has  set  from  crystallisation.  As  the  material 
will  resist  a  very  great  compressive  strain,  but 
cannot  withstand  a  tensile  strain,  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  large  slabs.  The  girders  in  this 
particular  building  were  insufficient,  and  should 
be  strengthened  throughout  the  building. 
Plans  were  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  in 
■consultation  with  Mr.  Latham,  pi"oviding  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  faulty  compartments 
of  roofs  and  floors,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  rest  by  additional  girders  and  columns, 
and  were  approved  by  Messrs.  Blomfield  and 
Bickman.  The  syndicate,  however,  were  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  new  plans,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided,  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Latham,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  concrete 
roof  and  replace  it  by  one  of  wood,  slated ;  to 
reconstruct  certain  bays  of  the  floors — these,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  fallen,  to  be  of  wood 
in  place  of  concrete,  and  to  strengthen  the 
other  floors  with  additional  ironwork.  These 
works  were  undertaken  at  once  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  sagging  and  cracking  of  some  of  the  old 
floors  during  the  work,  Mr.  Latham  was  again 
consulted,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  concrete  floors  except  that  on  the 
ground  level,  and  replace  them  by  wood.  The 
question  of  the  respective  liabilities  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  the  University  for  the  cost  of 
these  works  of  reconstruction  has  been  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barry, 
P.E.I.B.A.,  who  has  taken  evidence  and  in- 
spected the  budding,  but  has  not  yet  made  his 
award. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  CONVERPAZIONE  at  the  Architectural 
-t^  Union  Company's  rooms,  in  Conduit- 
street,  inaugurated  on  Friday  evening  the  new 
session  of  this  asssociation.  In  the  lower  gal- 
leries were  exhibited  art  needlework,  wall- 
papers, enamelled  plaques,  vasea,  and  other 
specimens  of  decorative  furniture,  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  manufacturers  and  upholsterers,  a 
number  of  water-colour  sketches  by  Messrs. 
E.  Phene  Spiers,  E.  E.  Deane,  and  the  late 
Walter  Severn,  sketches  of  Belgian  town-halls 
and  cathedrals,  by  Mr.  John  Coney,  and  framed 
architectural  designs.  In  the  large  gallery  a 
selection  of  music  was  plavf-d  at  intervals  by 
the  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  The  atten- 
dance of  ladies  and  members  was  so  numerous 
as  to  render  locomotion  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  large  room  above  the  galleries  had  been 
thrown  open  for  the  evening  by  the  Institute 
Council.  On  the  walls  were  hung  the  pre- 
miated  series  of  designs  anddrawings,  and  other 
samples  of  the  work  done  in  the  Association 
classes  last  session.     The  measured  drawings 


of  Waltham  Abbey  illustrated  the  late  Norman 
character  of  the  nave  in  its  massive  piers, 
triforium  and  clerestory,  and  chevron  mould- 
ings, the  Decorated  chantry  forming  the  east 
end  of  south  aisle,  and  the  square-set  tower, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  quite  unworthy  of 
the  flint  and  panelled  base.  We  noticed  no 
references  made  to  Mr.  Burges's  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  east  end.  The  group  of  drawings 
to  which  the  first  prize  in  the  class  of  design 
has  been  awarded  are  conceived  in  a  late 
phase  of  13th  century  work ;  those  placed 
second  are  Renaissance  in  character.  The 
designs  submitted  in  the  colour  decoration 
class  for  a  Jacobean  ceiling  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  best — those  of  S.  Vacher 
and  H.  W.  Burrows  —  are  too  minute  in 
scale.  In  this  room,  which  appeared  more 
dingy  and  stuffy  than  ever, — as  the  Institute 
premises  improvement  scheme  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps's  plans,  still  in  embryo,  suggested 
themselves  to  mind— the  President  for  the  new 
session,  Mr.  Henry  Louis  Florence,  A.E.I.B.A., 
took  the  chair  at  8.30.  Having  referred  to 
the  list  of  candidates  for  membership  (37  in 
number),  hung  in  the  lower  room,  the  president 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes  for  the  last 
session  offered  by,  or  through  the  Association, 
as  follows : — 

Essay,  r^sum^  on  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Vaultincr,"  2^  es., 
awarded  to  R.  E.  Crossland.  motto  "  Arches  on  Arches." 

Measured  drawings,  £5  offered  by  Architectural  Union 
Company,  "  Quis,"  A.  B.  Plummer  (Waltham  Abbey 
Church). 

Class  of  Desien. — Bpst  series  of  sketches  contributed  in 
class,  3  j?s.,  a'.  W.  Heunin^s ;  2nd,  2  gs.,  J.  W.  Fisher 
(Birmingham)  ;  hon.  mention,  P.  R.  Farrow. 

Elementary  CLiss  of  Design. — Best  series  of  studies, 
2g3.,W.  J.  Burrows;  2nd,  1  g.,  Eden  Smith  (Birming- 
ham) ;  hon.  mention,  R.  G.  Davis  and  H.  0.  Nixon. 

Class  of  Construction  and  Practice. — Best  series  of 
papers  submitted  at  class  meetings,  2igs.,  R.  E.  Cross, 
land ;  2nd,  1\  gs.,  B.  J.  Capel ;  hon.  mention,  F.  R. 
Farrow. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  Pkesident 
claimed  for  the  Association  the  credit  of  accom- 
plishing good  and  necessary  work,  for  it  carried 
on  six  classes  without  engaging  from  outside 
teachers  either  paid  or  unpaid;  it  had  esta- 
blished a  lending  library  of  2,000  vols.,  the 
only  one  in  the  profession,  and  it  issued  a  yearly 
sketch-book,  and  organised  series  of  visits  to 
buildings,  and  an  annual  sketching  excursion 
of  a  week's  duration  ;  106  new  members  joined 
last  year,  and  the  roll  of  membership  now  in- 
cluded 820  names.  Last  session  the  classes  of 
construction  and  of  elementary  design  were 
specially  successful,  and  new  arrangements 
were  about  to  be  made  with  reference  t-o  others. 
The  question  might  be  asked,  was  the  educa- 
tion imparted  by  the  Association  sufficient  to 
fit  the  architect  to  fulfil  his  threefold  duties  as 
builder  or  man  of  business,  man  of  science  and 
artist  ?  It  was  not.  It  might  be  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  the  every-day  training  of  an  archi- 
tect's office,  giving  opportunities  for  method, 
study,  and  testing  his  work  with  that  of 
others.  But  surely  the  young  architect  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  help  of  fellow-students 
alone.  Further,  when,  by  unwearied  work  and 
patience,  he  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  should  he  not  be  pro- 
tected from  those  who  take  equal  rank  and 
title  with  him,  not  in  virtue  of  their  know- 
ledge of  art  or  their  skill,  but  by  the  easy  pro- 
cess of  inscribing  it  on  a  brass-plate  ?  He  did 
not  advocate  the  granting  of  a  diploma,  but 
that  admission  as  associate  of  the  Institute  only 
be  allowed  as  the  result  of  examination.  Prom 
the  new  impulse  now  being  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  accessorial  to  architecture 
and  the  great  consistency  between  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  houses,  he  confidently  antici- 
pated a  revival  of  interest  in  architecture,  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a  healthy  symptom  that 
criticisms  on  architects,  even  by  self-sufiicient 
and  self-admiring  writers,  were  read  and 
examined  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Blashill  urged  the  younger  members 
to  enter  in  greater  numbers  for  the  prizes 
offered.  As  adjudicator  on  the  essays  he  had 
regretted  much  that  only  one  essay  was  sent 
in  response  to  the  invitation,  although  this 
was  of  more  than  average  merit. 

Professor  Kerr  said  the  Institute  expe- 
rienced the  same  difficulty  in  getting  essays 
from  its  members.  While  it  was  well  that  the 
young  architect  should  cultivate  the  use  of  the 
pen  as  well  as  that  of  the  pencil  it  was  true 
that  they  would  in  actual  life  be  very  much 


more  occupied  with  the  study  of  drawing  than 
in  composition.  There  was,  he  thought,  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
draughtsmanship  among  our  younger  men  of 
the  present  day,  and  this  development  of  skill 
deserved  every  encouragement.  Looking  at  the 
idea  broadly  it  might  be  said  there  were  two 
great  schools  of  art  in  Europe  at  the  present 
lime,  and  that  these  corresponded  very  nearly 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  races — the  Latin, 
represented  by  the  French  and  Italians  ;  the 
Teutonic,  exemplified  by  the  English,  and  after 
them  by  the  Germans.  Between  the  races 
there  was  an  essential  distinction  in  genius  and 
character — a  difference  apparent  at  once  in  a 
comparison  of  London  and  Paris.  In  the 
French  there  was  an  extreme  refinement,  neat- 
ness, delicacy,  and  fineness — in  the  English  an 
energy,  earnestness,  m.asculinity,  and  vigour. 
These  distinctive  features  characterised  the  art 
work  of  the  two  nations,  and  extended  to  their 
draughtsmanship  and  designing,  and  conse- 
quently to  their  architecture.  The  defect  o£ 
English  architecture  was  a  tendency  to  become 
clumsy,  even  coarse  ;  of  that  of  the  French  to 
be  lost  in  elegant  frivolity.  Since  the  public 
taste  was  setting  more  distinctly  every  year  in 
favour  of  refinement  he  would  suggest  to  the 
student  the  necessity,  if  he  would  keep  pace,  of 
adding  some  of  the  charm  and  piquancy  of 
French  draughtsmanship  to  the  vigour  and 
force  of  his  own  school.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Kerr 
alluded  to  the  fashionable  Queen  Anno  as  a 
classic  style  reverted  to  for  the  sake  of  change, 
developed  on  those  principles  of  picturesque- 
ness  that  were  used  in  Gothic.  In  its  use  he 
warned  the  members  not  to  fall  in  designing 
into  mere  quaintness  and  frivolity,  into  comi- 
cality of  which  they  would  hereafter  be 
ashamed,  and  above  all  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  self-deceived  by  representing  buildings 
in  their  drawings  otherwise  than  as  they  would 
appear  when  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jas.  Fowlek,  of  Louth,  concluded  the 
speeches  of  the  evening  by  giving  details  of 
the  excursion  in  August  last  to  Hull,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  mentioned  the 
characteristic  features  of  some  of  the  prin. 
cipal  buildings  examined  and  sketched  during 
the  week. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AHT. 

OxpoKD. — The  annual  distribution  of  the 
prizes  and  certificates  to  the  students  of  the 
Oxford  School  of  Art  took  place  on  Friday. 
The  reports  showed  that  the  classes  were  at- 
tended by  149  students  against  197  in  1877 ;  690 
drawings  were  sent  to  South  Kensington,  and 
gained  one  full  award  in  the  elementary  class. 
■The  second  grade  examinations  in  drawing 
were  attended  by  42  students,  and  (!1  from 
other  institutions.  11  pupils  gained  14  passes, 
and  16  external  candidates  19  passes.  Regret 
was  expressed  that  the  statistics  showed  a  fall- 
ing off  both  in  numbers  and  results  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
in  which  he  characterised  as  the  great  obstacles 
to  art  progress  in  England  an  indifference  to 
the  decorative  or  beautiful  side  of  human  life; 
falsehoods  and  shams,  and  technical  tricks  in 
the  execution  of  so-called  sesthetic  objects  ;  the 
rapid  changes  of  fashion  ;  and,  lastly,  the  habit 
of  collecting  works  which  one  does  not  under- 
stand, and  as  an  investment,  for  the  sake  of  a 
final  flare-up  at  Christie's— a  custom  which 
encourages  imposture  of  all  kinds.  As  a 
remedy  for  the  inevitable  using-up  of  the  best 
known  art  patterns  and  designs,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  from  the  public  for  something 
fresh,  he  urged  the  study  of  "  field  art." 


A  church  is  about  to  he  built  at  the  corner  of 
Jamaica  Level  and  Fenner  road,  liermondsey,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Robinson. 

The  other  day,  as  workmen  wire  digging  the 
foundations  in  carrying  out  alterations  to  the  house 
to  the  west  of  (Carlisle  Cathedral,  now  occupied  by 
Canon  Chalker,  they  found  a  row  of  holes  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  the  dioeesan  archi- 
tect, suspected  these  mijjht  contain  part  of  the  piles 
of  the  original  nave  of  the  cathedral,  which  it  is 
known,  prior  to  the  Civil  Wars,  extended  to  Pater- 
noster-row. He,  therefore,  bad  plaster  rnn  into  one 
of  the  holes,  and  when  it  hud  solidified  he  found  he 
possessed  the  cast  of  a  rough  oak  stake.  The  caat 
has  been  placed  in  the  City  Museum. 
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COUTANCES     CATHEDEAL. 

These  drawings  of  one  of  the  west  towers  of 
this  cathedral  are  from  very  careful  measure- 
ments, and  half-inch  scale  details  of  the  whole 
tower  and  spire,  which  were  made  and  com- 
pleted on  the  spot  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  F.  Kirby 
and  W.  S.  Fraser,  of  London,  under  great  diiB- 
culties,  in  July,  1877.  Many  of  the  unpleasant- 
nesses and  interruptions  to  such  a  work  were  i 
greatly  reduced  through  the  kind  courtesy  of 
the  resident  architect  for  the  cathedral,  and 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  and 
completion  of  the  drawings.  The  cathedral  is 
so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said  of  its 
architectural  excellence,  though  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  present  building  is 
considered  by  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  and  M.  De 
Caumont  to  have  been  completely  rebuilt  in  the 
early  years  of  the  13th  century.  Otlier  well- 
known  writers  also  say  that  the  entire  cathe- 
dral beJiongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  of  the  French  Pointed  Gothic.  The 
two  towers  of  the  west  front  are  similar  in 
design,  only  varying  slightly  in  detail,  and  are 
both  complete,  and  almost  of  equal  height. 
Had  the  spire  of  the  central  lantern  tower  been 
finished,  this  group  of  towers  would  have 
equalled  any  other  group  in  France.  Next 
week  we  shall  give  the  general  drawings  of  this 
tower,  including  plans  of  the  several  stages. 

MANCHESTER    SCHOOL    OP   ART. 

The  accompanying  plans  of  this  building, 
which  stands  upon  some  1,200  square  yards,  will 
sufficiently  explain  its  purpose,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  arranged  for  the  different  classes, 
&c.  It  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  main  front  faces  north,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  plan  all  the  principal  studios  so 
that  they  shall  share  the  north  light,  which  the 
teaching  authorities  have  demanded  .should  be 
very  ample,  high,  and  vertical,  without  any  top 
light ;  hence  the  great  amount  of  window 
space  with  which  the  main  front  is  riddled. 
The  land  at  the  rear  of  the  building  may  be 
ultimately  used  either  for  a  group  of  art 
galleries,  to  which  the  school  would  have  access 
from  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  or  it 
may  be  sold  ;  in  either  case  the  School  of  Art 
Committee  have  required  that  no  windows 
should  be  put  out  on  the  south,  except  in  areas — 
a  condition  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  form  of  the  plan.  The  two 
galleries  provided  on  the  second  floor,  together 
with  the  corridor  connecting  them — they  are  all 
top  lighted — are  for  the  exhibition  of  students' 
works,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  works  purchased 
by  or  lent  to  the  school  authorities  for  purposes 
of  study,  to  which  the  public  could  be  granted 
access  on  certain  days.  In  either  of  them,  too, 
could  be  given  lectures  or  addresses  bearing  on 
the  works  exhibited,  or  in  connection  with  the 
regular  course  of  study.    For  this  reason  they 


entrance  and  staircase  without  the  public  in- 
terfering much,  it  at  all,  with  the  regular 
students.  The  private  studios,  on  the  same 
floor,  are  proposed  to  be  let  to  students  for 
special  work,  or  to  those  who  might  be  study- 
ing in  the  galleries,  but  not  going  through  the 
School  of  Art  course  of  study.  The  building 
will  be  faced  on  two  fronts  with  stone.  The 
balconies  to  the  first-floor  windows  are  pro- 
vided for  the  safe  and  easy  cleaning  of  the 
glass,  which  will  not  all  be  hung  to  open. 

NEW    PREMISES,   NEWaATE-STEEET. 

This  conspicuous  building  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  a  commanding  site  at  the  corner  of 
Newgate-street  and  King  Edward-street.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  W.  James, 
of  5,  Adelaide-place,  London-bridge,  and  is 
intended  as  a  banking-house,  or  to  have  the 
ground  floor  divided  into  shops;  the  upper 
floors  are  arranged  as  offices.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Braid  and  Co.,  of 
Manor-street,  Chelsea.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  thin  red  bricks  (five  courses  to  a 
foot)  and  red  Dumfries  stone,  at  a  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fronts  to  ground  floor,  of  .fi-t.GlS. 

"  BUILDING   news"   CLUB — DESIGN    FOB   VILLA 
RESIDENCE. 

For  a  description  of  this  illustration  see  our 
review  of  the  designs  submitted  in  competition 
on  p.  461. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Halifax.— The  School  Board  invite  plans  for 
a  higher  board  school  for  250  boys  and  250 
girls. 

Liverpool  Art  Club. — This  club  announces 
a  competition  for  amateur  painting  on  porce- 
lain and  pottery,  not  confined  to  members  of 
the  club  or  residents  of  Liverpool,  but  open  to 
all  amateurs,  but  not  to  those  who  depend  upon 
painting  on  pottery  or  porcelain  as  a  source  of 
income.  Two  prizes  will  be  given :  1.  A 
"Venetian  glass  mirror ;  2.  A  jar,  probably  of 
Hungarian  manufacture.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  are  as  follow :  —  1.  Each 
example  must  have  the  letters  L.A.C.  and  a 
monogram  or  other  distinctive  mark  burnt  into 
the  clay,  to  show  that  it  has  been  painted  for 
this  competition.  2.  Specimens  sent  in  for  the 
competition  must  beaccompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  monogram 
or  mark  above  named,  and  containing  inside  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  competitor.  3. 
Delivery  of  the  examples,  unpacked,  to  be  made 
at  the  club  between  the  25th  and  30th  April 
next,  and  to  remain  there  so  long  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  club  may  desire,  but  to  be  entirely 
at  the  risk  of  the  exhibitors,  who  will  be  ex- 
pected to  remove  them  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
petition. All  communications  respecting  the 
competition  to  be  addressed  to  P.  H.  Eathbone, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Art  Club,  Liverpool. 


The  Mile-end  vestry  have  irstructeil  Mr.  Knight, 
their  Eurveyor,  to  prepare  plana  and  obtain  esti- 
mates tor  a  disinfecting  oven  to  be  erected  on  the 
premises  of  the  vestry  at  Canal-road. 

What  has  been  styled  "  the  oldest  bit  of  old  Ken- 
sington "—the  conduit  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
commonly  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bath — has  been 
removed  during  the  past  month. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  about 
to  bo  added  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assemblage 
College,  at  Belfast,  was  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  The 
additions  consist  of  a  chapel,  a  faculty-room,  a 
block  of  students'  chambers,  a  president's  house, 
and  two  professors'  houses,  all  erectfd  at  the  sole 
cost  of  an  anonymous  donor  of  d£10,000. 

At  St.  Luke's  Church,  Bethnal-green,  a  new  dado 
of  marble  has  been  erected  in  the  chancel.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Green. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Eejerrah, 
NewljnEast,  Cornwall,  on  Thursday,  in  last  week- 
Mr.  T.  Carne,  of  Newquay,  was  the  architect  of  the 
chapel,  which  seats  150  persons,  and  cost  d£3-0. 
Mr.  John  Pascoe  carried  out  the  masons'  work,  and 
Mr.  Moyce,  of  Chacewater,  the  carpentry. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  pulling  down  of 
some  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  Wood-street,  to 
widen  that  street  on  the  south  side  of  Gresham- 
Btreet.  The  buildings  taken  down  formed  remnants 
of  the  old  Wood-atreet  Compter  Prison,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1535. 


OF  SMOKE. 

FMr.  Bourne's  comprehensive  treatise  on 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  reviewed  by  ua 
the  other  day,  some  valuable  data  are  fur- 
nished in  the  appendix  respecting  the  best  form 
of  boiler  to  prevent  smoke,  and  the  best  means 
of  firing,  the  main  conclusions  of  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  builders  and  contractors  using 
steam  power.  Extensive  series  of  experiments 
on  the  evaporative  power  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  coal  and  forms  of  boiler  were  carried 
on  at  Wigan  a  few  years  ago.  Coal-proprietors 
and  boiler-makers  were  invited  to  co-operate 
in  these  trials,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coals  had  a 
high  economic  value,  and  were  able  to  evapo- 
rate ll-281b.  of  water  at  100°,  to  lib.  of  coal, 
without  making  any  smoke  beyond  a  slight 
trace.  But  the  subject  has  more  interest  for 
us  when  we  search  into  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  as  they  affect  the  form  of  boilers  and 
the  mode  of  firing  usually  adopted.  In  the 
experiments  a  two-flued  boiler  with  steel 
tubes,  one  with  iron  tubes,  and  a  conical  water 
tube  boiler  were  tried,  and  to  make  a  fair  trial 
of  these  the  best  mode  of  firing  had  to  be 
considered. 

Three  modes  of  firing  were  adopted — the 
"spreading"  firing,  the  "coking"  firing, 
and  the  "  alternate  side  "  firing.  The  first,  or 
"  spreading,"  is  that  usually  employed,  and 
makes  so  much  smoke.  It  consists  in  scatter- 
ing the  fuel  over  the  whole  fire,  beginning  at 
the  bridge  and  then  gradually  working  for- 
wards to  the  fire  door,  while  the  second  or 
"  coking "  plan  is  to  heap  the  fuel  on  the 
dead  plate  in  front  of  the  furnace,  the  crust  of 
which  after  being  coked,  is  pushed  back  and  a 
fresh  charge  of  coal  is  placed  in  front  again, 
while  the  "  alternate  "  side  plan  is  to  place  the 
coal  on  one  side  only,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
fire  is  black  while  the  other  is  bright,  and  to 
change  sides  alternately.  The  result  of  the 
three  systems  was  in  favour  of  "  coking  firing" 
as  evolving  less  smoke,  though  side  firing 
appeared  of  advantage  with  "slack."  Compar- 
ing the  boilers,  the  results  obtained  are  given 
as  follows  : — "  The  patent  conical  water-tube 
boiler  is  not  practically  superior  to  the  plain 
two-flued  as  regards  prevention  of  smoke  ;  nor 
is  the  plain  two-flued  practically  superior  to 
the  patent  conical  water-tube  boiler."  The 
steel  flued  boiler  appeared  to  have  no  advantage 
over  the  iron,  so  that  as  regards  economy,  speed 
of  evaporation,  and  prevention  of  smoke,  any 
of  the  three  boilers  was  practically  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Speaking  of  mechanical  firing,  the  report 
favourably  mentions  Messrs.  Vicars  (of  Liver- 
pool) self-feeding  fire-grate,  applicable  to 
boilers  fixed  externally  or  internally,  which 
proved  very  successful  in  the  prevention  of 
smoke  as  well  as  economy  of  evaporation,  but 
when  firing  with  round  coal  it  had  no  supe- 
riority over  hand  firing.  Of  the  merits  of  round 
and  slack  coal  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  use  of  slack  coal,  and  that  by  its 
use  either  speed  must  be  sacrificed  or  smoke 
made.  On  the  vexed  question,  which  is  the  best 
part  of  the  furnace  to  admit  the  air,  at  the  door 
or  at  the  bridge,  it  was  decided  that  no  prac. 
tical  difference  is  found  to  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  form  of  boilers,  the  report  says,  in  con- 
clusion, "  it  has  been  found  that  those  of  the 
plain  two-flued  construction  aided  by  a  water- 
heater,  are  able  to  develop  a  very  high  result. 
We  have  evaporated  as  much  as  lOjlb.  of  water 
at  100°  by  lib.  of  coal,  on  a  firegrate  4ft.  in 
length,  and  lOJlb.  on  a  firegrate  6ft.  in  length. 
In  botli  cases  this  has  been  done  without 
smoke." 

These  experiments,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
show  smoke  may  be  prevented,  whether  mecha- 
nical or  hand  firing  is  used,  without  special 
appliances,  or  when  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
is  assisted  by  driving  in  currents  of  air  by 
jets  of  steam,  the  smoke  nuisance  may  be 
much  abated.  Coking  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  result.  Firing  is  an  art,  and  to  a  large 
extent  smoke-producers  are  the  stokers,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  the  remark,  "  Educate  the 
stokers  in  their  art,  and  smoke  will  be  pre- 
vented." At  the  same  time  hand  stoking  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  some  mecha- 
nical method  of  feeding  the  furnace  continu- 
ously will  obviate  the  nuisance. 
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KEVIEW   OP  DESIGNS   FOR  VILLA. 

WE  have  received,  in  response  to  our  first 
invitation,  an  overwhelming  number  of 
designs  for  a  villa — over  fifty ;  and  as  we  can- 
not discuss  in  detail  the  merits  of  all  of  them, 
we  adopt  the  course  we  formerly  employed  of 
clafsifying  the   drawings,   dealing   only    with 
tho3e  which  seem  to  come  up  to  our  standard 
of  requirements.     Three  designs  compete  very 
closely  in  points  of  economy  of  plan  and  design. 
These   are   "  S  in   circle,"    "  Sunflower,"    and 
"  Tesram."     They  are  all  conceived  in  a  Jaco- 
bean style,  and  are  tolcr.ably  free  from  those 
barbarisms  of   the  period  which   some  of  the 
competitors  h.ave  mistaken  for  picturestiueness. 
To  give  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  are  fol- 
lowing this  ignis  fatuus  of  fashionable  archi- 
tecture, we  may  point  out  that  true  picturesque- 
ness  or  qutvintness  is  not  a  quality  the  real 
architect  of  the  16th  or  17th  century  ever  tried 
to  imitate,  but  rather  an  accident  of  common- 
sense  planning  and  design,  and   we  wish    to 
remark  that  it  can  never  be  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing public  in  the  absence  of  the  essentials 
of  home  comfort.     Many   of   the   designs   we 
have  received  betray  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
quaint  and  Quixotic,  and  the  entire  conception 
has  been  governed  by  this  predominant  idea, 
under  the  false  notion,  apparently,  that  such 
work  is  more  artistic  and  less  prosaic  than  plain 
wants  honestly  provided  for.     "  S  in  circle  " 
we  illustrate   to-day.     We  place  it  first   for 
two  reasons — the  economy  of  its  plan  and  its 
unaffected  design.    We  cannot  fail  to  remark  a 
certain   character   inspired  by   the  work  of  a 
well-known  architect  in  the  style.     The  cor- 
belled chimney  shaft  and  a  few  other  features, 
come  home  to  us  more  as  a  plagiarism  than  an 
original  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a  necessity  ; 
but  we  acknowledge  nevertheless  a  simplicity 
of  grouping  that  is  redeeming.     The   ground 
plan  is  concentrated,  though  not  very  happily 
adapted  to  the  site,  and  the  rooms  are  of  fair 
proportions — there  is  no  lost  space  or  dark  pas- 
sages.     A  lobby,  with  lavatory  and  w.c.   ad- 
joining, has  an  inner  door,  and  opens  into  a 
hall,   around   which   the   reception   rooms  are 
grouped.    The  dining-room,  16ft.  x  12ft.  6in.,i8 
conveniently  accessible  from  the  kitchen  ;  there 
is  a  serving  lobby  shut  off  from  the  hall,  and  a 
china  closet  in  handy  proximity  therewith  ;  the 
kitchen  ofBces  are  compact,  and  the  drawing- 
room  and  study,  with  windows  facing  the  side 
or  garden  front,  are  well  placed.     A  certain 
irregularity  of  outline  is  given  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  half  bay  of  which  makes  a  pleasing 
semi-octagon  feature  in  the  garden  elevation, 
with  a  hipped  roof   termination.      Ascending 
the  stairs  we  come  to  a  lobby,  w.c,  and  a  bath- 
room, all  placed  conveniently,  while  the  bed- 
rooms  follow   the  plan  below,  are  all  acces- 
sible from  a    spacious   landing,    without    any 
useless  passage  or  waste  of  space,  and  a  conve- 
nient dressing-room  and  linen  closet  is  arranged 
in  a  lobby  recess-     The  attic  plan  shows  three 
bedrooms  and  housemaid's  store,  and  the  base- 
ment has  a  convenient  store  for  coals,  with  side 
steps,  and  a  servants'  closet,  and  a  small  wine- 
bin,  larder,  and  beer  cellar.     The  author  has 
further  studied  economy  in  cubic  space,  and 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  are  roofed  low.     The 
cubical  contents  are  31,525ft.,  and  this  worked 
out  at  9d.  =  i:i,178.     The  outer    walls    are 
hollow.     The  drawings  are   conveniently  ar- 
ranged on    the    sheet — a    condition    of    some 
importance,    .and    one    we    hope   our   compe- 
titors  will   bear  in  mind.     One  of  the  omis- 
sions we   notice  in  many  of  the   plans   is   a 
tradesmen's  entrance.     In  some  cases  a  second 
stairs    has    been    provided  ;     this    we    think 
unnecessary    in    a    house    of    moderate    size. 
"  Sunflower,"     which    we    hope    to   illustrate 
shortly,   has  the  merit    of    compactness,  and 
the    hall  is    not  too   large  or  frittered  away ; 
besides  which    the    author   has    brought    his 
kitchen    within    easy    access    of    the  dining- 
room,  which  ib  19ft.  x  14ft.,  though  we  notice 
one  omission — there  is  no  service  door.    The 
butler's   pantry,   opening     into    the    kitchen, 
and  the  china  closet  and  curtained  lobby  be- 
tween kitchen  and  hall  are  good  features  ;  so 
are  the  covered  bays  and  conservatories,  which 
open  out  of  the  dining    and  drawing-rooms. 
The  treatment  is  plain  and  suitable,  the  cubing 
being  ^calculated  at  31,975ft.    The  drawings 


are  well  arranged.      "  Yesram  "   has  another 
very  good  plan,  covering  about  the  same  area  : 
the  hall,  as  it  should  do,  forms  a  centre  of  con- 
venience— the  dining-room,  pantry,  and  kitchen 
have    convenient    doors  —  there   are   no    use- 
less passages,  and  the  reception-rooms  are  well 
placed,  and  are  well  lighted,  with  folding-door 
communication.     Upstairs  there  is  a  capacious 
landing,  large  enough  for  a  linen  press,  a  decent 
dressing-room,  and  a  lobby  and  w--c.  from  the 
stair  landing,  but  the  external  design  is  much 
below  the  mark,  the  hip  end  over  bay  and  the 
porch  especially  being  singularly  poor  and  un- 
happy.    The   upper  windows   are  too    square, 
and  the  cove  cornice  of  porch  is  ludicrously  out 
of  character.    Only  the  arrangement  atones  for 
these  defects.     The  cubing  is  3O,0G2ft.,  at  9d., 
including  ofBces.     "  St.  Lucy  "  stands  next  in 
the  quality  of   economy  of   ground  floor ;  but 
we  note  one  defect — an  ill-lighted  staircase — 
unless  the  author  had  in   view  some  means  of 
borrowing  light  over  the  store-room.  A  serving 
door  from  kitchen  to  dining-room  is  an  omission. 
The  scullery  is  small  but  sufficient,  and  the  bed- 
rooms well  planned  as  regards  doors,  fire-places, 
.and  beds.     Style  is  Gothic,  sensible   as   far  as 
it  goes,  save  a  little  jumbliug  in  the  roofs.  The 
cubing  is  put  at  9d.  per  foot.     "  Percy  Vere  " 
does  not  send  a  bad  plan,  though  we  dislike  a 
staircase  facing  the  front  door,  and  we  have  a 
similar  aversion  to  loss  of  space  by  a  separate 
hall  and  staircase.     A   want  of  economy  also 
appears    in    the    arrangement   of   bath-room, 
w.-c,    housemaids'   closet,   &c.,  on  the   upper 
floor.     Why  two  lobbies  ?     The  kitchen  offices, 
service   hatch,  and   lobby  between   them   and 
dining-room  are  complete  and  convenient.     Of 
the  elevations,   we   can    only  say — Enough  of 
Queen  Anne !     If  anything  will  sicken  us  of 
the  style  it  will  be  such  whimsical  features  as 
gabled   bases    to   chimneys,  and  little  bits  of 
rococo  ornament  stuck    here  and  there.     The 
author  has  judiciously  told  nothing  about  cost ; 
neither  shall  we,  except  the  less  said  the  better. 
Drawings,  with  motto  "Try,"  show  a  pleasing 
Gothic  treatment,  except  the  upper  tiled  finish 
to  the  bay  window — piquant  but  useless.     The 
detail,    however,    is  simple  and  sensible.     In 
plan,  we  find  fault  with  the  rather  awkward 
proportions  of  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
and  the  necessity    of    having  to  carry   a   hot 
dinner  through  the  hall   to  the  dining-room. 
The  best  points  are  the  compact  office  arrange- 
ment at  the  back,    the   position   of  stairs  in 
hall,  and  the  hollow  walls.    The  cubing  is  not 
given.     Of    a    very    much    more    pretentious 
character  than  permissible  for  a  villa   to  cost 
the  modest  sum  of  ^£1,200  is  "  Enigma."    The 
hall,  stairs,  and  offices  are  arranged  in  a  rather 
palatial  manner,  though  they  are  conveniently 
related,   and  the   kitchen  and  service   part  of 
house  is  well  separated  from  the  apartments  by 
a  serving  lobby  and  store  closet.     Upstairs  the 
winding   landing  is   badly   managed,  and  the 
bedrooms  are  too  cut  up.     "  Enigma's  "  elev.a- 
tions  are  in  a  rather  pleasing  Jacobean  style,  but 
the  cut  panelled  gables  are  too  costly.  Drawings 
are  neatly  done,  but  the  plans  would  be  better 
blacked  in.     The   cubing  is  put  at   32,000ft. 
"  Mechlin  "  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whose 
motto    recalls   some    successful    work   in  our 
former  series  of  this  "  Club."     This  time  he  is 
certainly  not  so  fortunate,   though  the  plan  is 
economical  with  some  good  points.     Thus  the 
stairs  is  placed  in  a  side  recess  of  hall,  and  the 
kitchen   is    out   of   sight   from   the   entrance 


to  build  and  to  tenant.    The  crooked  corridors 
leading  to  the  dining-room,  with  its  capacious 
hearth,  the  china-closet  leading  out  of  kitchen, 
appear  more  cozy  in  plan  than  would  please 
materfamilias.     'I'he  tradesmen's  entrance  is  a 
desirable  feature.      Tho   author   puts  cost   at 
£1,200 — tho  reception  rooms  being    cubed   at 
9d.,  and  the  offices  at  Gd.     "  Q  in  square  "  is 
very  compact — the   plan    is   an   exact   square, 
with  a  projecting  scullery,  and  the  hall  stairs, 
back  entrance,  and  upstairs  arrangement  are 
cleverly  managed.      There  is  certainly  much 
economy,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  elevations 
we  are  shocked  by  the  unfortunate  irregularity 
and  squatness  of  the  windows,  for  which  there 
was  no  need.     Why  put   the  bedroom  window 
askance  the  entrance  door,  while  it  could  have 
been  made  to  align  with  it  ?     The  cubing  is  at 
9d.,  and,  if  this  works   out  at  .£1,200,  we  are 
sure  many  of  the  designs   would  cost  double. 
"  Spero  Meliora "  is  defective  in  the  broken 
outline  of  the  plan ;  the  kitchen  and  ofBces  are 
not  happily  disposed,  and  the  front  and  side  of 
house   is  toe  cut  up  by  bays.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  refinement  in  detail,  and 
the  drawings  are  neatly  executed.     "  E.  T.  S. 
in  circle  "   is  also  a  complete  set  of  drawings. 
The  plan  is  well  arranged,  though  the  hall  and 
pantry   would   have   been   better   smaller.     A 
half-timbered  Gothic  style  is  adopted,  suitable 
and  well   grouped,  but  the    cost    places   the 
design  far  beyond  the  limit.     '•  Tom  Bowling" 
sends  a  plan  of  much  ingenuity.     The  doors  to 
kitchen  and  dining-room  is  well  placed.     The 
garden  entrance,  with  the  triangular  lobby  or 
greenhouse  and  verandah,  is  cleverly  managed, 
but  the  elevations  are  somewhat  commonplace. 
The  site  plan  given  is  useful.     "  Cymraeg"  has 
a  side  lobby  and   hall,  .and  a  side  entrance  to 
kitchen  and  offices,  which  are  well  closed  from 
the  main  part  of  house  ;  but  the  rooms  are  not 
of  happy  proportions,  and  the  area  covered  is 
large.     The  elevations  in  a  plain  semi-Gothic 
style  are  simply  treated.     The  contents  equal 
37,200ft.  at  9d.   =   £1,395.     "  Jac "  loses  too 
much  space  in  the  entrance  passage  and  hall, 
which  divides  the  house,  and  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen  are  not  in  convenient  proximity. 
We  can  scarcely    admire    the    elevations,  nor 
the  streaky  roof-shading  adopted.   "  Curiose  " 
sends   us    a  plan    in   which    the   rooms   and 
offices  are  well  disposed.     We  do  not  like  the 
position  of  scullery,  nor  the  through  passage 
from  front  vestibule  to  back  entrance.     Such 
an  arrangement  often  destroys  the  comfort  of 
a  house.     The  dining-room  also  is  rather  small. 
The  front  elevation  is  not  pleasing  in  its  com- 
position, but  the  details  are  suitable.     "Ven- 
ture "  is  the  motto  of  a  plan  possessing  much 
merit.   The  reception-rooms  and  kitchen  oflSces 
are  economically  located,  the  closet  .and  store  to 
kitchen,  the  cloak-room,  and  pantry  arrange- 
ments are  cleverly  arranged;  so  is  the  chamber 
plan,  but  the  elevations  are  below  par.     Cubic 
contents,  31,950ft.,  at  9d.  There  is  some  decent 
planning    about     "  Frappe     Fort,"     but   the 
scullery  and  out-offices  are  ill  considered,  and 
the  hall  rather  cramped.     Exterior  elevation  to 
road  is  rather  lofty,  and  we  cannot  admire  the 
cut  skews  and  arches  over  the  window  open- 
ings, nor  the  high-shouldered  projecting  gable 
windows.      "Omnia  Vincit  Labor"   is  clever 
in  its  hall  and  reception-room  arrangement,  but 
the  scullery  has  no  outer  door,  and  the  ofBces 
and  bedrooms  are  spoilt.     "  Cleo's  "  entrance 
is  not  happy,  and  the  servants'  labour  is  dis- 


but  we  scarcely  like  the  scullery  opposite   to  I  regarded  in  the  location  of  rooms.     Jacobean 


it,  notwithstanding  double  doors.  A  side  gar. 
den  entrance  is  a  good  point.  The  elev.ation  in 
Queen  Anne  is  rather  elaborate  in  character, 
and  the  three  front  gables  suggest  an  expen- 
sive roof,  though  it  is  somewhat  picturesque. 
Cubic  contents,  31,818ft.,  at  9d.  The  design  of 
"  Omega  in  circle"  is  too  extravagant  to  look 
at,  though  there  are  indications  of  skill  in 
design  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  better 
features  of  the  style.  The  plan,  too,  has  some 
elements  of  success ;  but  the  communication 
from  kitchen  to  dining-room  is  objectionable, 
and  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  is 
scarcely  sanctionable  at  the  expense  of  the  bed- 
rooms. In  fact,  the  best  bedrooms  are  on  the 
second  floor,  which  is  unadvisable.  Contents, 
33,095ft.  "  I."  is  a  clever  sketch,  that  would 
take  among  those  who  look  to  the  sentimental 
side  of  building  only;   but  the  plan  is,  spite 


feeling  is  infused  into  the  elevations,  which 
have  a  smack  of  comicality  about  the  chimneys. 
The  plans  of  "  Prenez  Garde  "  indicate  a  con- 
sideration for  housekeeping  necessaries,  but  a 
little  less  fancy  in  the  front  elevation  would 
have  been  better.  A  rather  rough-looking  set 
of  plans  is  sent  by  "  Chimney  Pot."  A  little 
more  study  in  the  doorways  of  the  reception- 
rooms  and  ofBces  would  have  been  well  spent. 
The  design  "  Heliogabulus "  exhibits  the 
danger  of  implicit  f.aith  in  a  style.  The  author's 
plan,  though  carefully  drawn,  and  indicating 
labour,  is  exceedingly  inconvenient ;  the 
kitchen  offices  are  cramped  and  ill-devised,  and 
the  reception-rooms  are  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable. Who  ever  would  like  to  project  a 
drawing-room  in  front,  three  sides  being  outer 
walls  ?  Consideration  and  fitness  have  been 
painfully  sacrificed  to  the  frivoUty  of  quaint 


some  ingenuity,  too  erratic  and  expensive  both  I  design.    "  Semper  Fidelis  "  has  a  compactly 
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grouped  plan,  but  lacking  study.  The  dining- 
room  would  have  been  better  placed  where  the 
drawing-room  is  shown.  A  three-storied  villa 
was  not  necessary,  and  the  several  low  roofs, 
though  they  group  picturesquely,  are  scarcely 
appropriate  for  a  suburban  villa.  Another 
Gothic  design  is  that  of  "  Ora  et  Labora."  It 
has  merit  in  the  plan,  but  the  aspect  of  rooms 
are  not  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
"  D  in  Triangle  "  has  a  fairly  good  plan,  com- 
pact and  carefully  drawn,  the  sanitary  details 
being  shown,  but  the  elevations  are  conceived 
in  a  rather  used-up  style.  We  are  glad  to  see,  in 
"  East  Anglian  "  another  old  face,  and  we  can 
discern  much  improvement.  The  plan  lacks 
condensation  and  economy  in  hall.  The  eleva- 
tions are  neatly  drawn. 

In  a  second  group  we  have  only  space  left  to 
glance  at  "  C  in  circle,"  "  Bonnie  Dundee," 
"E  in  circle,"  "  Semper  Spiro  Spero/'  "  Peto," 
"  Design,"  "  Through  and  Dagger,"  "  Use," 
"  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  "  Montague,"  "  H  in 
circle,"  "Cross  in  circle,"  "Cyprus,"  "Umble 
Uriah,"  "  Daisy,"  "  Nil  Desperandum," 
"Pecksniff,"  "  Ich  Dien,"  "Amateur,"  "Jack 
Spratt,"  "B.  M.  W.,"  "Ogmore,"  "Signum," 
"  M  in  leaves,"  "  Maltese  Cross  in  Circle," 
"  Che  Sara  Sara,"  "  Maltese  Cross,"  "  Viv," 
and  "  Iota."  The  above  enumeration  is  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Many  of  the  designs  exhibit  good  points  in 
arrangement,  but  the  faults  most  conspicuous 
are  wasteful  entrances,  ill-lighted  halls,  want 
of  access  between  the  kitchen  department  and 
the  reception  rooms,  lack  of  skill  in  wall 
alignment,  which  only  practice  can  overcome, 
and  various  crudities  of  design  in  the  eleva- 
tions. Some  are  commonplace,  others  un- 
workable, but  the  authors  of  several  of  the 
designs  are  capable  of  more  successful  results. 
One  of  the  faults  common  to  all  novices  in 
the  art  of  arrangement  is  that  of  uneconomi- 
cal  division  of  apartments,  and  we  trust  our 
criticisms  and  published  the  plans  will  do  some- 
thing towards  removing  this  weakness. 

JOINEET   DETAILS. 

The  drawings  we  have  received  for  this 
subject  are  not  certainly  equal  to  our  an- 
ticipations. Some  of  them  show  deplorable 
want  of  practical  knowledge  of  joinery 
detail,  while  not  a  few  are  poor  copies 
of  other  work.  We  place  "J."  as  the  first. 
The  elevation  of  dining-room  fire-place  is  a 
reasonable  treatment  for  a  moder.ite  villa.  The 
cupboard  over  the  shelf  and  the  corner  brackets 
are  framed  in  a  simple  manner  ;  the  staircase 
is  massive,  and  characteristic  of  the  style,  and 
the  mouldings  of  door,  balusters,  &c.,  show  a 
■knowledge  of  this  class  of  work.  "  Mechlin's 
fire-place,  though  its  general  conception  is 
good,  lacks  proportion  ;  it  does  not  look  high 
enough  ;  the  window  is  better.  The  staircase 
balustrade  is  too  open  and  scant,  and  the 
detail  might  be  improved.  The  woodwork  is 
to  be  painted  cinnamon-red  in  flat  colour,  and 
the  paper  to  be  in  two  shades  of  sage  green 
relieved  with  white.  "Omega"  goes  in  for  a 
much  too  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration  in 
the  chimney-piece.  The  fire-place  is  proposed 
to  be  lined  with  blue  Dutch  tiles,  the  inside 
jambs  and  mantel  being  of  Eouge  Royal 
marble.  We  do  not  like  the  door  hinges,  and 
the  mouldings  given  are  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
The  details  by  "  Spero  Meliora  "  are  somewhat 
commonplace,  but  neatly  and  correctly  shown. 
"Stone" — these  details  are  very  roughly  drawn, 
and  give  us  the  idea  of  being  copies.  The 
design  of  stairs  and  fire-place  is  good,  but  the 
drawing  execrable,  andthe  mouldings  scamped. 
"  E  in  circle  "  sends  a  neatly  drawn  sheet,  the 
mouldings  to  door,  architraves,  and  staircase 
are  quiet  and  simple,  but  we  do  not  like  the 
brick  details  of  doorway.  The  design  of  fire- 
place by  "  Semper  Fidelis  "  reminds  us  of  one 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  the  drawing,  in  spite  of 
some  good  detail,  savours  too  much  of  a  fac- 
simile. "  Dalgarno  " — we  do  not  like  the  per- 
forated filling-in  between  the  balusters,  and 
the  chimney-piece  and  door  are  heavy,  and  not 
happily  proportioned.  The  other  details  are 
commendable.  "Frappe  Fort"  is  rather  roughly 
finished,  but  the  mouldings  possess  merit,  and 
the  architraves  to  the  doors,  &c.,  are  appro- 
priate. The  bay  in  spandrel  of  step  is  unmean- 
ing. "B.  M.  W.'s"  contribution  lacks  know- 
ledge of  style ;  and  the  fault  of  "  Ogmore  "  is 


that  he  should  have  wasted  time  in  sending 
such  crude  ideas  of  joinery.  To  them  and 
others  we  give  the  advice — consult  and  study 
good  examples,  and  bring  to  the  exercise  of 
design  that  sense  of  fitness  without  which  such 
detail  may  become  ridiculous. 


BELLS  OP  BELGIUM  AND  ENGLAND. 

Fan  interesting  article  on  the  "  Bells  of 
Belgium"  in  the  Echo  the  Eev.  H.  E. 
Haweis  asks  : — "  Will  the  English  ever  awake 
to  the  charms  of  bell-music,  which  have  been 
for  two  centuries  the  pride  and  glory  of  Bruges, 
Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  ?  When  we  have 
such  bells  and  such  carillons — but  not  before. 
At  present  a  big  bell  is  the  terror  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  depreciates  house  property,  it 
scares  lodgers — why  ?  For  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  bell  is  usually  bad ;  it  torments 
the  ear,  tears  the  tympanum  with  vile  upper 
partials — i.e.,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
note,  the  note  of  the  bell,  can  be  heard  the 
jarring  sound  of  the  third  and  fifth  prepon- 
derant. In  a  good  bell  the  note  or  tonic  of  the 
bell.  A,  let  us  say,  should  be  distinct,  then 
fainter  the  third,  C,  then  fainter  the  fifth,  E, 
should  be  heard ;  but  in  a  bad  bell  the  third 
and  fifth,  or  even  other  upper  partials,  are 
louder  than  the  fundamental  note  itself  ;  hence 
a  vile  noise,  not  a  musical  note,  and  hence  the 
laceration  of  the  ear.  Secondly,  however  sweet 
and  clear,  one  bell  becomes  monotonous ;  but 
two  tells  are  less  so,  four  bells  less,  and  a 
musical  series  of  bells,  playing  at  intervals 
sweet  musical  cadences,  not  only  ceases  to  be 
oppressive,  hut  exercises  that  f.ascination  which 
is  almost  always  felt  by  the  traveller  who  stays 
quietly  in  a  Belgian  town  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
which  he  misses  when  he  moves  away. 

"  The  mechanism  used  in  these  ancient  bell 
towers  is  of  two  kinds.  The  clock  music  is 
played  by  a  revolving  barrel,  or  cylinder, 
pierced  with  holes,  into  which  are  fitted  little 
spikes,  which  lift  keys  connected  with  long 
wires,  which  pull  the  hammers  striking  upon 
the  bells  up  aloft.  These  same  bells  are  also 
worked  from  a  keyboard,  consisting  of  two  rows 
of  jutting  pegs  and  a  row  of  pedals.  The 
carillonneur,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  sits  at  this 
magnified  keyboard,  and  strikes  these  pegs, 
working  the  pedals  with  his  feet.  At  Mechlin 
the  barrel  weighs  Ij-  ton,  containing  1G,200 
holes,  and  the  present  tunes  for  the  hour  are 
produced  by  2,900  nuts  or  spikes.  The  tunes 
are  changed  twice  a  year  by  the  carilloneur,  M. 
Denyu." 

In  a  second  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Echo  Mr.  Haweis  asks: — "Is  it  not  an  odd 
thing  that  whilst  these  enterprising  Belgian 
towns  scruple  not  to  supplement  and  recast 
whole  sets  of  forty  and  fifty  bells,  we  .allow  Big 
Ben  to  hang  for  years  cracked  and  discordant 
in  the  middle  of  London — the  wealthiest  city  in 
the  world  ?  Is  it  not  odd  that  a  people  who  pay 
so  highly  for  music  and  profess  to  love  it  so 
much  should  tolerate  the  Westminster  quar 
ters,  struck  90  times  per  diem,  or  35,040  times 
a  year,  systematically  out  of  tune — thus  viti 
ating  the  public  ear  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
errand  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  now  whistle 
the  quarters  wrong  ?  Let  us  gratify,  if  we 
must,  our  national  pride  by  recasting  Big  Ben 
at  home,  but  let  us  entreat  the  ancient  city  of 
Westminster  to  get  a  set  of  quarters  over  from 
Belgium  as  a  model,  until  we  have  won  the 
secret  of  casting  that  simple  progression  of 
notes  in  tune." 

In  reply  to  a  commnnication  to  the  Tinies, 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Haweis,  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  Echo,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  re- 
plies in  the  former  journal  as  follows : — 
"  Though  I  do  not  profess  to  write  about  domi- 
nants and  minor  thirds,  or  to  guess  how  a  Bel- 
gian bell-founder  would  probably  begin  to  re- 
tune  this  peal,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  modern  Belgian  bells  which  have  come  over 
here  and  been  heard  in  public  are  superior  or 
equal  to  the  best  English  ones,  though  they 
are  superior  to  such  as  used  to  be  made  by 
the  English  firm  which  had  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  until  about  20  years  ago. 
There  has  never  been  a  really  good  large 
foreign  bell  in  either  of  the  English  exhibi- 
tions, and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  conspicu- 
ously good  ones   in  the   foreign  exhibitions 


which  I  have  not  visited  myself.  The  tenor  o£ 
the  peal  at  Boston  Church  was  re-cast  in  Bel- 
gium, when  a  great  number  of  little  bells  were 
added  for  chimes  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 
are  as  unsatisfactory  as  I  predicted.  That  ia  a 
good  sound  bell,  but  no  better  than  many 
English  ones  of  the  same  size,  and  in  my 
opinion  not  comparable  to  the  11th  of  St.  Paul's, 
or  several  of  the  Worcester  Cathedral  bells.  I 
omit  the  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  as  yet,  because  the 
clapper  was  not  right  when  I  went  to  hear  them 
rung  the  first  time  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  told 
the  founder  so.  Of  course  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Haweis  about  the  present  condition  of  Big 
Ben,  of  Westminster,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation,  as  it  was  to  its  founders,  and  as  their 
York  bell  was  still  more,  and  as  the  clock  bells 
of  St.  Paul's  were  to  their  predecessors,  and 
Tom  of  Oxford  to  its  maker,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  great  ones.  These  could  easily 
be  re-cast  now  into  good  ones,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained in  all  the  later  editions  of  my  book  on 
clocks  and  bells." 

Leaving  the  musical  part  of  the  subject  to 
those  more  conversant  with  it.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  also  asks — "Why  the  designers  and 
makers  of  bells  and  bell  frames  are  to  attend 
to  'all  that  Mr.  Haweis  and  others  have 
written  '  against  allowing  the  frames  to  touch 
the  walls  ?  And  who  are  the  '  others  ?'  Cer- 
tainly not  Mr.  Ellacombe,  an  old  pupil  of  the 
elder  Brunei  before  he  went  into  orders,  and  a 
well-known  practical  writer  on  bells.  Perhaps  .| 
Mr.  Haweis  will  let  us  know  the  names  of  '  some 
of  the  finest  towers  in  the  land '  which  he  can  | 
prove  to  '  have  been  ruined  by  this  practice.'  ! 
If  'wedges'  have  been  'rammed  in  between 
the  tower  walls  and  the  rafters,'  and  if  by 
'  rafters '  he  means  the  upper  beams  of  the  ] 
frame,  it  is  wrong.  But  I  do  not  believe  they  | 
have.  Certainly  there  were  no  wedges  there 
when  I  inspected  the  frame.  If  there  are  con- 
tinuous thin  boards  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  the  frame  .and  the  walls,  it  is  quite 
right.  Even  if  there  were  discontinuous 
wedges,  they  would  do  no  harm  in  a  tower  of 
that  enormous  thickness,  which  does  not  vibrate 
the  least  under  the  ringing  of  this  large  peal, 
as  nearly  all  church  towers  do  merely  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  fabric,  and  with  no  harm  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  that.  Bell  frames 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  batter  the  walls  by 
just  touching  them  occasionally ;  and  in  weak 
towers  the  upper  beams  had  better  not  touch  at 
all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haweis  will  impart  to  us  his 
secret  for  preventing  the  lateral  thrust  of  beUs 
from  reaching  the  walls  somewhere,  except, 
indeed,  by  building  up  what  is  in  fact  an  internal 
tower  of  wood  from  the  bottom,  as  at  St. 
Michael's,  Coventry.  Whether  it  was  necessary 
or  not  in  that  tower,  which  is  a  weak  one  for  its 
height,  it  would  be  an  utterly  erroneous  pro- 
ceeding in  a  tower  half  as  strong  as  this  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's,  whose  attention  to  all 
details  was  so  admirable  that  not  a  bit  of  stone 
has  had  to  be  cut  or  added,  except  (I  think)  a 
few  corbels,  to  receive  this  grand  peal  and  to 
provide  all  proper  accesses  to  it.  Only  some 
louvres  must  be  added  to  keep  out  rain  and 
snow." 

AECHITECTTTRALi  &  ARCH.ffiOIiOQIOAIi 
SOCIETrES. 
EsETEB  Diocesan  Abchitecthkai.  Society. 
— Last  week  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  was  held.  The 
Eev.  J.  L.  Fulford  read  a  report  of  the  district 
meeting  in  August  last,  which  described  in 
minute  detail  a  visit  to  Hartland  Church,  North 
Devon.  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford  read  an  inte- 
resting  paper,  "  Architectural  Notes  of  a  Trip 
to  the  Valleys  of  the  Loire  and  Seine."  These 
notes  were  principally  made  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  during  a  fortnight's  trip  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire  and  back  by  the  Seine ;  a,nd 
were  also  the  results  of  a  few  days'  excursion 
with  the  Architectural  Association  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  churches  in  and  around 
Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  The 
subject  was  illustrated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light.  On  the  motion  of  the  Eev.  J.  Inglft 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward,  the  thanks  of 
the  society  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Fulford,  to 
the  accuracy  and  vigour  of  whose  descriptions 
the  Earl  of  Devon  warmly  testified. 
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JJoKTH  StaffoedshieeNatvealists'  Field 
CLns. — The  last  excursion  of  tliis  society  for 
the  present  season  took  place  on  Saturday  week, 
when  a  party  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
visited  Penkridge  and  Stafford,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  James  Yates.  At  Penkridge 
the  principal  features  of  the  fine  old  church 
were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  who  stated 
that  the  arcades  in  the  nave  and  chancel  were 
Early  English,  of  a  date  somewhere  near  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  and  that  the  clerestory 
and  tower  were  Perpendicular.  He  trusted 
that  some  day  the  western  gallery  would  be 
removed,  the  tower  arch  opened,  and  the  fine 
west  window  disclosed  to  view.  This  would  add 
one  bay  to  the  length  of  the  nave  and  greatly 
improve  the  church.  At  two  o'clock  the  party 
took  train  to  Stafford  and  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  St.  Thomas.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  fish-stews  were  first  visited,  and 
then  the  party  proceeded  into  the  garden,  and 
Mr.  Lynam  pointed  out  all  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  church  and  the  conventual  buildings, 
and  showed  by  the  help  of  a  plan  of  Croxden, 
to  what  part  of  the  ancient  monastery  the 
remains  belonged.  Arrived  at  Stafford,  St. 
Chad's  Church  was  visited,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
described  the  building.  From  St.  Chad's  the 
visitors  passed  on  to  St.  Mary's.  Here  Mr. 
Flamank  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  Saxon  churoh,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bertelin,  and  which,  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  joined  up  to  and  communicated  with 
the  west  end  of  St.  Mary's.     Mr.  Flamank  also 


BuiliJing  InttlUgcncc. 


Glasgow. — Contracts  have  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  for  Duke-street 
U.P.  congregation.  The  new  building,  which 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  .John  Honeyuian,  will 
occupy  the  east  side  of  a  new  square,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  block 
of  very  old  houses  near  the  cathedral — an  im- 
provement carried  out  by  the  City  Improve- 
ments Commissioners.  It  may  be  interesting 
as  indicating  the  unsettled  state  of  the  build- 
ing trade,  to  mention  that  the  highest  tender 
(tor  mason  work  only)  was  ie9,741,  and  the 
next  £9,2615,  while  the  two  lowest,  made  on  the 
same  quantities,  were  .£6,'JltJ  and  i£G,49S. 

Metropolitan  Boaed  of  Works.  —  At 
Friday's  meeting  of  this  board  the  following 
contributions  towards  local  improvements — 
being  moieties  of  the  outlays — were  directed  to 
be  paid  : — Lewisham  district  board  for  widening 
Sydenham-bridge,  .£2.231 10s. ;  Islington  vestry, 
improvements  at  Hornsey-rise  and  Hornsey- 
lane,  X225,  and  at  Fort-place,  Blackstock-road, 
.£70 ;  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  vestry,  for  con- 
verting the  disused  burial-place  of  St.  Giles's 
into  a  public  garden,  J6150.  Sanction  was  given 
to  the  Poplar  district  board  for  borrowing 
£25,500  for  granite  paving  works,  and  .£500 
for  wood  paving ;  to  Kensington,  £13,055,  for 
wood    paving    works ;    to    Strand    guardians. 
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£6,000  for  new  infirmary;  to  Fulh.am  guar, 
gave  an  explanation  of' the  symbolism  of  the  j 'J'^ns,  £S,500,  for  casual  wards  ;  to  St.  George's- 
font.  Mr.  Lynam  also  made  a  few  observations,  in-the-East  guardians,  £2,600,  for  enlarging 
and   among  "other  things   said  that   the   wall    infirmary  and  workhouse   workshops:    and  to 


tablets  .at  St.  Mary's  presented  a,  valuable  and 
rare  series  extending  from  the  loth  century. 
The  party  took  tea  together  at  the  London  and 
North- Western  Hotel. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscriberj  to  the 
East  Anglian  Art  Society,  held  at  the  Museum, 
Norwich,  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  sympathy  shown  in  its  work,  to 
place  the  society  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  with  that 
object  a  tru:*t  deed  submitted  to  the  meeting  was 
sanctioned.  The  society  was  established  two  years 
ago,  and  has  acquired  a  small  but  choice  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  pictures  by  local  artists. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  first  schools  erected 
by  the  Gloucester  School  Board  were  opened.  Tbey 
have  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Son,  by  Mr.  James  Clutterbuck,  con- 
tractor. Accommodation  i^^  provided  for  25-i infants, 
203  boys,  and  203  girls.  The  buildings  are  arranged 
in  detached  blocks,  one  of  these  beirg  of  two  stories, 
for  girls  and  infants,  and  facing  Napier-street,  and 
the  other  of  one  story,  for  boys,  parallel  with 
Widdin-street.  E.ach  schoolroom  is  62ift.  by  20tt., 
and  each  classroom  22ft-  by  ISft.  The  style  is  simple 
Italian  ;  the  facing  materials  are  red  bricks  and  Bath 
dressings.  The  cost  has  been  £3,231— not  quits  £5 
per  head. 

The  personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Penn, 
engineer,  of  Greenwich,  has  been  sworn  under 
£1,000,000. 

The  strike  in  the  stone  trade  at  Eastriok  and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  West  Riding,  has  ended  in  the 
men  returning  to  work  at  the  masters'  terms. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Huntingdon,  was 
opened  on  tho  18th.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The 
front  walls  are  of  Clipsham  rough  stone,  with  Bath 
and  Ketton  stone  dressings,  and  handsome  but- 
tresses and  pinnac'es.  The  building  will  seat  £00 
persons.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  G.  Tliackray, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  E.  Hutchinson,  both  of 
Huntingdon.    The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  £2,350. 

A  pile  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  a  po'.ice-8t.ation 
for  the  borough  of  iVakefield  was  opened  last  week. 
The  new  premises,  in  part,  are  an  adaptation  of  a 
building  already  existing,  but  the  main  front  .and 
the  chief  constable's  house  are  of  Classic  design, 
and  executed  in  the  best  Huddersfield  stone.  The 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  has  been  about 
£7,000.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Pagan, 
the  borough  surveyor,  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  H.  France. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Kensworth,  built  and  conse- 
crated in  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Confessor,  was, 
OB  Saturday  week,  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Alban's  after  having  been  closed  for  three  months 
in  order  to  carry  oat  the  necessary  repairs  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect   Jtr.  Gordon  Hills. 

The  parish  church  of  Kill,  county  Kildare,  has  been 
reopened  after  the  substitution  of  open  benches  for 
square  pews,  adding,  after  removal  of  a  gallery,  100 
sittings  to  the  accommodation,  and  the  additions  of 
new  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  commnnion  rails  to 
the  church  furniture. 


Shoredit^h  vestry  a  further  sum  of  £15,000  for 
the  Sun-street  improvement.  Amongst  the 
additional  assistants  to  be  employed  in  the 
solicitor's  department  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
"  <an  officer  experienced  in  litigious  business  ; 
and  in  conducting  prosecutions  under  the  Build- 
ing Acts,"  at  a  salary  of  £300  a-year,  and  the 
works  committee  was  directed  to  advertise  for 
applications,  and  submit  to  the  board  the  names 
of  six  candidates.  As  to  the  proposed  experi- 
ments with  the  electric  light,  an  offer  from 
Messrs.  Eansomes,  Sims,  and  Head,  of  Ipswich 
and  London,  to  supply  an  engine  of  sufficient 
power  to  drive  a  20  Gramme  machine  and  an 
efficient  man  to  manage  the  engine  at  £3  10s. 
a.week,  was  accepted.  It  was  decided  to  apply 
to  Parli.ament,  in  conjunction  with  the  City 
Corporation,  for  an  extension  of  the  corn  and 
wine  duties  until  July,  1900,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  iron 
Tower-bridge,  and,  should  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  be  obtained  to  this  step,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
next  session.  Attention  having  been  called  to 
an  omission  in  the  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Act  of  last  session  it  was  resolved,  in  the  event 
of  the  introduction  in  next  session  of  any 
amendment  bill  to  insert  clauses  prohiVjiting 
the  casting  into  any  sewer  of  substances  lead- 
ing to  cause  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  sewers  ; 
hindrance  to  the  flow  of  their  contents,  or  of 
their  cleansing  ;  danger,  annoyance,  or  nuisance 
to  any  person  employed  in  or  near  the  sewers ; 
danger  or  risk  of  injury  to  the  health  of  any 
person  whomsoever ;  or  nuisance  or  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  or  persons  whose  premises 
communicate  with  or  abut  on  the  sewers.  The 
engineer  presented  a  week's  return  of  trsiffic 
in  respect  to  the  recently-freed  toll  bridges, 
proving,  as  compared  with  the  four  weeks  pre- 
vious, that  at  Waterloo  Bridge  the  foot  pas- 
sengers h.ad  increased  from  9i,635  to  194,023, 
and  the  vehicles  from  26,416  to  46,600,  while 
at  Cbaring-cross  foot  bridge  the  passengers 
had  increased  from  47,038  to  97,669. 

Tkanmeee. — The  memorial  stone  laying  of 
a  new  Primitive  Methodist  church  and  schools 
took  place  on  Tuesday.  The  new  church  will 
be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will  be  built  of 
brick,  with  Storeton  stone  dressings.  In  the 
interior,  the  building  wOl  be  54ft.  long  and 
36ft.  wide,  with  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  it 
will  afford  sitting  accommodation  for  550  wor- 
shippers. At  the  back  of  the  chapel  there  will 
be  a  large  schoolroom,  with  seven  classrooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  £3,400.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Owen,  of  Breck-road,  Liverpool ;  and 
the  contractor  for  the  whole  work  is  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  Mill-lane,  Liverpool.  , 


TO  COHHE3PONDENTS. 
[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinionn  of 

our  correspondents.    The  Kditor  resr'eclfully  rcqaeete 

that  all  oommunications  should  be  drawii  up  &s  briefly 

aa  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  spaoo 

allotted  to  correspoiidence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addiTw^ed  to  the  EDITOR,  SI, 
TAV1ST0CK.ST11EET.  OOVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Gob  Readeiis.— We  shall  fool  obliged  to  any  of  oor 
readers  who  will  favour  us  witU  brief  notea  of  works 
oontemplated  or  in  proeress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-otKce  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuobe  Edwaeds. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charsjo  for  advertisemonts  is  6d.  per  line  of  eight 
words  (tho  first  lino  cnuntintf  as  two).  No  advortisement 
inserted  for  loss  than  half^a-rrown.  R|)ooial  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  nix  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Para<^aph  Advortifie* 
ments  Is.  per  lino.  No  front  pago  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  58. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
tor  the  United  St.atea,  £1  6s.  Cd.  (or  Uilols.  400.  joliij.  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (md 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d,  Toany  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  ed. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  lost-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the, 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  ot 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  puhlished 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  thehalt.yearly  volumes,  2a.  each. 

RECSlTEn.— S.  E.  R.  Co.— W.  S.— T.  and  H.— F.  W.  W. 
— W.  A.— J.  W.— McN.  R.  and  Co.— F.  S.  H.— T.  P.  B. 
and  Sons.— J.  and  E.  G.— T.  R.  and  Son.— W.  T. 
and  Son.— H.  W.  and  Son.— B.  W.  G.  Co.— S.  L.  B.— 
M.  Bros,  and  Co.— W.  F.— M.— Rev.  R.  L.-S.  Bros. 

J.  G.  D.  (Landlords  usually  pay  the  property-taa  ;  but 
we  should  not  like  to  advise  you  without  seeing  lease 
and  knowing  more  of  the  particulars  of  your  case.)  — 
Young  Survetob.  (If  the  survey  consists  only  of  the 
boundaries  and  the  gross  contents,  the  ustuil  charge  ia 
£7  10s.  for  the  first  100  acres,  and  for  each  additional 
acre  9d. ;  if  the  plan  is  more  detailed  £10  per  100  acres 
is  not  too  much.)— Tycho.  (If  you  have  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted right  of  light  for  20  years  over  your  neigh- 
hour's  land  you  can,  doubtless,  extend  your  side  wall, 
for  according  to  the  well-known  decision  in  case  of 
"  Sapling  V.  Jones,"  your  neighbour  has  neither  more 
nor  less  right  than  lie  previously  had  of  obstructing 
your  Ught.) — Bdiloer's  Clerk.  (See  advts.  on  front 
page.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS  "  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Drawings  Received.— H.  Winder.— C.  R.  D. — Bonnie 
Dundee. 

R.  K.  (We  thought  it  best  not  to  state  dimensions,  so 
that  each  competitor  may  exercise  his  own  discretion 
the  more  freely.  We  should  say  a  meeting  hall  of  about 
40ft.  by  20ft.  would  be  sufficient,  but  we  do  not  wish 
this  to  be  taken  as  a  rule.) 


Comspoulitnct 


EESTOEATION  OF  DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — I  was  a  few  days  since  at  Durham 
Cathedral.  I  certainly  did  not  admire  the  top- 
heavy  screen  or  the  foolishly. bedizened  pulpit ; 
but  money  wasted  on  these  costly  works  I 
thought  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  its 
flagrant  misuse  in  the  destruction  of  old  work. 
Outside  the  main  north  door  I  saw  two  heaps 
of  stones,  principally  voussoirs  of  Norman 
arches,  ornamented  with  double  chevron.  The 
stones  were  in  excellent  preservation,  many  o£ 
them  displaying  the  original  tool  marks  in  per- 
fection. Regretting  the  rough  treatment  they 
had  received,  I  supposed  at  first  the  stones  were 
put  there  for  re-use,  but  on  closer  inspection  I 
saw  they  were  without  the  necessary  markings 
for  recognition,  and  were  thrown  there  as  rub- 
bish. I  inquired  of  the  verger  whether  this 
could  be  the  ease.  He  said,  "  Yes ;  they  came 
out  of  the  towers,  being  found  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular." 
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I  consider,  Sir,  it  a  great  shame  that  such 
things  should  be — talking  and  pretending,  as 
architects  do,  that  their  intention  is  to  preserve. 
I  should  like  all  the  subscribers  to  the  Cathe- 
dral restoration  fund  to  see  these  two  heaps 
— four  or  five  tons  of  high  and  reverend  an- 
tiquity— destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  archi- 
tect and  builder.  And  how  much  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing  may  not  be  done !  The  sub- 
scribers might  well  consider  the  expediency  of 
entirely  withdrawing  from  such  restoration  (!) 
as  this.  Moreover,  mischief,  I  expect,  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  these 
12th  century  arches  and  replacing  them  with 
19th  century  imitations  ;  but,  as  the  stones  were 
•at  least  ISin.  deep,  the  wall  must  have  been 
much  pulled  about  to  dislodge  them.  If,  as  the 
man  said,  they  were  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
I  suppose  it  would  not  matter.  It  certainly 
does  matter  to  pull  a  wall  to  pieces  to  get  away 
the  facing  features  of  old  work  and  then  destroy 
them.  The  stones  being  mere  rubbish  can 
probably  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  person  with  taste  will  take 
possession  of  them,  and  put  them  together  as 
ornaments  for  his  house  or  grounds.  It  would 
be  better  than  that  they  should  be  broken  up 
for  road-making. — I  am,  &.C.,  P.  E.  M. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  COTTNTEY 
MEMBEKS. 
SiE,— The  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  has 
■during  the  last  few  years  been  very  anxious 
to  enrol  "  country  "  members,  and  the  present 
president,  Mr.  Chas.  Barry,  has  shown  himself 
specially  active  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Institute  to  the  adhesion  of  architects 
practising  in  the  provinces.  Resulting  from 
this  some  of  those  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 


In  this  way  every  member,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  kingdom  residing,  would  feel  himself  to 
be  indeed  a  member,  and  not  merely  a  person 
paying  an  annuity  for  five  capital  letters  to  be 
attached  to  his  name.  Instead  of  a  "  con- 
ference ''  an  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Institute  " 
would  comprise,  besides  the  London  council, 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  of 
each  chapter,  and  instead  of  "  conferring  "  they 
would  discuss,  debate,  and  decide,  and  do 
business. 

Whether  the  Institute  under  its  present 
charter  can  reconstitute  itself  in  the  form 
suggested  it  is  for  itself  to  consider,  but  it  is 
futile  to  suppose  that  under  the  present 
arrangements  it  can  ever  represent  the  entire 
profession. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  K.  Cokson. 

Manchester,  29th  Oct.,  1878. 


CANTERRUEY  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Two  of  the  contribators  to  your  valnable 
"  Commonplace  Column  "  are  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  bavin?  selected  parts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
as  examples  of  Early  EngUsh.  "  W.  W."  names, 
amon^  other  examples,  the  "  west  front ;"  and 
"  J.  A."  inclndes  in  his  list  the  "screen  or  south 
side  of  choir." 

I  hope  "  W.  W."  will  be  grlad  to  learn  that  the 
nave,  including^  the  west  front,  is  Perpendicular  of 
the  end  of  the  Uth  and  early  part  and  middle  of 
the  15th  centuries.  "  J.  A.''  will,  I  hope,  also  be 
glad  to  be  iaformed  tbat  the  screen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  that  on  the  north,  is 
Early  Decorated— the  date,  as  he  says.  1301..  I 
believe,  however,  that  he  wonld  find  it  difficult  to 
discover  any  churches  or  parts  of  churches  of  this 
date  executed  in  the  true  Early  EoKlish  style. 

As  regards  Canterbury  Cathedral,  it  furnishes  no 
examples  of  pure  Early  English,  and,  even  in  its 
various  and  constant  changes,  never  has.  It  is  true 
tbat  pointed  arches  and  detached  columns,  Ac, 
occur  in  the  choir,  but  even  in  the  most  eastern 
portion — the  latest  (completed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  centnry)— many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  mentioned  by  "  J.  A."  are  entirely 


$titerc0mmunicatiott 


(I  do  not  liBOw  how  many)  have  been  induced 

to  ]oin  the  Institute.     It  seems  to  me,  how-  .^^nting,  and  the  style  of  which  we  are  so  justly 

ever,  that  before  the  R.I.B.A.  can  ever  be  truly  pronj^   as  being  really  and   truly  indigenous,  did 

a  British  Institute  there  must  be  a  very  radical  not  receive  its  full  development  till  the  13th  cen. 


change  in  its  constitution.  At  present 
country  member  sends  up  his  four  guineas 
a  year  to  London  to  maintain  a  place  of  meet- 
ing and  a  library  for  London  members,  and  to 
pay  the  cost  of  printing  the  "  papers,"  this 
last  being  the  only  portion  of  the  expenditure 
in  the  benefits  of  which  he  can  usually  share  ; 
for,  though  a  few  may  have  occasional  busi- 
ness in  London,  the  great  majority  can  make 
no  use  of  those  other  advantages. 

While  thus  contributing  to  support  the  head- 
quarters of  the  profession  equally  with  London 
members,  he  has  also  to  support  his  own  local 
society.  While  as  a  member  of  such  society  he 
can  use  his  influence  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and 
in  the  admission  of  new  members,  he  has  prac- 
tically no  voice  whatever  in  either  cf  these 
directions  in  the  R.I.B.A.  On  the  contrary, 
outside  of  his  own  society,  in  his  own  town,  he 
finds  men,  hardly  known  to  him  or  to  the  pro- 
fession, dignified  with  the  five  magic  letters — 
f.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Barry  thinks  all  the  members  should  be 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  subscription.  That 
would  be  quite  right,  if  they  had  equal  privi- 
leges and  equal  advantages.  Is  it  not  possibls 
then  to  device  a  scheme  by  which  the  profes- 
sion could  be  consolidated,  and  the  advantages 
thereof  obtained  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  my  scheme 
in  outline  is  this  : — 

In  every  town  large  enough  let  there  be  a 
chapter  of  the  Institute  comprising  all  the 
members  thereof  residing  within  a  given  area 
the  endeavour  should  be  to  include  in  thi 
chapter    every   practisin: 


tnry  was  well  advanced.    The  eastern  part  of  the 
cathedral  may  therefore  be  said  to  afford  an  example 
of  very  early  Early  English. — I  am,  &c., 
Canterbury,  Oct.  29.  Geo.  Smith. 


"OLD  WARWICKSHIRE  HOUSES." 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that,  in 
your  review  last  week  of  this  book,  my  name  is  in- 
correctly printed  A'ei'iii  ?  Also,  as  it  would  be  in- 
ferred from  your  reviewer's  concluding  remarks 
that  copies  of  the  work  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained, 
permit  me  to  remove  this  impression.  Though  only, 
from  the  nature  of  the  book,  a  limited  nnaiber  of 
copies  were  printed,  they  were  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  subscribers. — I  am,  &c., 
Princes-square,  W.  W.  NiVEN. 


St.  John's  Church,  Bootle,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday,  after  the  execution  of  extensive  repairs 
and  improvements.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  a 
flat.pitched  single-span  root  to  a  broad  nave  without 
aifles,  and  the  walls  are  simply  plastered  and  devoid 
of  any  architectural  features.  The  scheme  of  the 
decoration  has  been  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
arcading,  maroon-coloured,  springing  from  the 
corbels  of  the  roof  principals,  and  carried  around 
the  church.  The  spandrels  of  the  arcade  are  enriched 
with  foliated  and  diapered  ornamentation  in  alter- 
nate bays.  The  gable  walls  of  nave  and  transepts 
are  similarly  treated.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
walls  is  coloured  with  plain  tint-i  in  three  horizontal 
stages,  divided  by  bands  .and  illuminated  texts. 
Within  the  chancel  the  walls  have  a  conventional 
pattern  of  pomegranate  fruit,  forming  a  high  dado, 
and  above  are  texts  and  ornamental  band-i.  The 
and  transept  windows  have  been  reglazed  by 
Liverpool,     Messrs. 


QUESTIONS. 

[5567.J— Air-chambered  aiphon  Traps.— Will 
one  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  whose 
air-chambered  siphon  traps  are  used  at  Headington- 
hill  Hall,  near  Oxford,  and  referred  to  in  a  para- 
graph in  the  Standard  of  last  Monday,  the  28th 
ult.  ?— R.  G.  Thomas. 

[5568.]— Boarding  up  Windowa.— Will  one  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  a  little  information  on  the  following  :— A 
has  two  windows  overlooking  the  property  of  B. 
Up  to  recently  B  had  a  workshop  light  overlooking 
A.  Neither  party's  windowa  have  been  in  existence 
20  years,  but,  in  neighbourly  courtesy.  A,  upon 
enlarging  his  premises,  compensated  B  for  the  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  closing  up  of  his  windows, 
which  compensation  was  decided  by  an  architect, 
and  mutually  approved.  This  compensation  was 
paid  also  upon  the  understanding  that  B  should  not 
interfere  with  A's  lights,  except  in  case  of  B'a 
building.  Now,  however,  throngh  some  little  un- 
pleasantness between  the  parties,  B  has  blocked  up 
A's  windows,  not  only  completely  shutting  out  the 
light,  but  also  conducting  damp  in  rainy  weather 
into  and  throngh  A's  wall,  although,  apparently, 
no  pings  are  driven.  The  boarding  is  placed  tight 
against  A's  wall.  Has  he  any  remedy  ?— Dakkness. 

[5569.]— Salt  StainsCiu  Brick  'Walls.— I  am 
doing  up  a  house  and  in  one  room  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  salting  bacon  against  the  outside  wall, 
Rnd  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt. 
The  outside  is  coloured,  but  of  course  shows  a  bad 
stain.  How  can  I  prevent  its  showing?  Will 
cementing  or  painting  do  ?— C.  C. 

[5570.]— Temporary  Conservatory.- 1  want  to 
put  up  a  conservatory,  about  30ft.  x  18ft.,  against  a 
house  (which  is  held  for  a  very  short  term)  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  landlord's  fix- 
ture. I  propose  to  put  back  foundations,  which  I 
suppose  being  rooted  to  the  soil  could  not  be  removed, 
but  merely  to  lay  the  framework  on  this,  and  to  so 
arrange  the  pitching  plate,  flashings,  Ac,  where  it 
would  touch  the  old  buildings  that  the  conservatory 
could  be  unshipped,  as  it  were,  without  breaking  any- 
thing. Shall  I  be  quite  safe  in  doing  this  ?  I  cannot 
make  a  detached  building  of  it,  as  it  would  not 
answer  the  same  purpose.  If  I  put  an  asphalted 
floor  should  I  have  to  take  this  up  and  replace  the 
turf  on  terminating  the  tenancy,  and  wonld  a 
boarded  floor  be  better  for  this  reason  ?  Opinions 
will  obUge— Temporary  Consekvatobt. 

[5571.]— Stone  in  Pieoadilly  Buildings.- 1 
would  feel  obliged  if  some  reader  wonld  favour  me 
with  the  name  of  the  stone  (and  any  useful  par- 
ticulars in  connection  therewith)  in  the  Burlington- 
house  buildings  facing  Piccadilly  and  the  Criterion. 
-H.  G. 

[5572.J  —  Superficial  Area  of  Cathedrals.  — 
Would  some  of  the  many  readers  of  your  esteemed 
journal  kindly  give  me  the  superficial  area  in  full  of 
of  the  following  cathedrals,  &c.  ?  — St.  Patrick 
(Dublin),  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Tonrnay  Cathedral, 
Troyes  Cathedral,  Chartres  Cathedral,  Amiens 
Cathedral,  St.  Owen's  Abbey  (Rouen).  Rheims 
Cathedral,  Spires  Cathedral,  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
Cologne  Cathedral,  Worms  Cathedral,  Trivea 
Cathedral,  Chnrch  at  Batalha  (Portugal),  Seville 
Cathedral,  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  (Rome), 
Church  of  the  Nativity  (Bethlehem).— A  Country 
Subscriber. 

[6573.]— A  Glasgow  Competition.— On  Feb.  1, 
1878,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  competitive  designs  for  workmen's 
houses  were  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Glasgow 
Working  Men's  Investment  and  Building  Society 
(Limited),  141,  Great  Hamilton-street,  Glasgow. 
May  I  ask  through  your  columns  if  I  am  alone  in 
hearing  no  result  these  nine  months  ?— Present 
Enquikek. 

[5574.]— London  Apprentices.- 'To  what  privi- 
leges, if  any,  is  an  "  apprentice  ''  entitled  in 
London,  speaking  of  apprentices  generally  as  a  class, 
not  merely  those  articled  to  architects  ?— Articled 

Clerk.  


__  Forrest  and  Son,    of 

•!ircbrtpVr'whn  bVd  L\llyman  and  Co.  were  the  decorators,  and  the  work 
proved  himself  qualified  and  also  trustworthy;  ]  j^^^^^jj,  aesignof  Mr.  H.  B.  Bare,  of  Cook-street 
the  chapter  should  elect  members  (who  would  i  x,ivevpool. 


be  full  members  of  the  Institute,  fellows  or 
associates  as  may  be).  A  certain  proportion 
only  of  aach  member's  subscription  should  be 
remitted  to  London ;  the  local  society,  or 
chapter,  retaining  the  remainder— say,  one- 
half,  for  its  own  expenses. 

As  to  business  all  matters  affecting  the  pro- 
fession generally  should,  after  being  considered 
in  London,  be  remitted  to  the  chapters  for  their 
consideration  and  decision,  and  then  be  recon- 
sidered in  London,  the  votes  of  chapters,  if  need 
be,  being  taken  on  a  basis  previously  fixed  or 
according  to  the  aggregate  numbers  voting.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  purely  local  matters  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  council  and  by  the  chapters 
for  their  respective  districts.         


The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Sandon,  Essex, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  week  after  restoration  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford. 
The  roofs  ot  the  nave  and  its  ai-le,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  open 
timbered,  with  arched  principals.  New  heating 
apparatus  has  been  introduced,  and  other  improve- 
nieats  effected.  Messrs.  Gozzett  and  Beckett  were 
the  builders. 

The  crowning  stone  ot  the  spire  of  the  rebuilt 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  was  successfully 
placed  on  Tuesday  week.  The  work  of  re-erection 
of  the  "hurch  has  been  carried  out  at  the  sole 
expense  ot  Mr.  O.  E.  Coope.  M.P.,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr-  Ernest  G-  Lee.  The  tower,  together  with 
the  interior  ot  the  new  church  and  some  details,  was 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of  Sept.  8,  1876. 


REPLIES. 

[5532.]— Dilapidation.— The  charge  is  5  percent, 
on  estimate  if  the  amount  is  large,  but  if  small  the 
charge  should  be  by  time.  The  specification  or 
schedule  only  is  necessary. — G.  H. 

[5550.]— Brick  Machine.— I  some  time  since 
saw  a  very  simple  one-horse  brick  machine  in  Lin- 
colnshire. I  know  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  C.E.,  of 
Beverley,  is  the  patentee,  who  will  no  doubt  give  full 
particulars.— J.  W.  Boville,  Hull. 

[5559.]— Bed  Broseley  Roofing  Tile.— In  answer 
to  "  Rain.in,"  1  soaked  two  of  above  for  12  hours 
only.  Dry  weight  51b.  lioz,,  increased  5Joz.  when 
wet.  The  best  roofing  tiles  are  made  in  North  Staf- 
fordshire.—Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

[5561.]— Curve  of  Equilibrium.— See  note  on 
"  Catenary  "  in  "  Our  Commonplace  Column,"  p.  49 
ot  present  vol.,  published  July  19th  last.  For  mode 
of  use  and  examples  of  Tudor  period,  see  Gwilt'a 
"  Encyclopasdia  of  Architecture,"  article,  Principle! 
of  Proportion.— E.  W.  P. 
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Feom  the  "  brown  book  "  ot  the  Architec- 
tural Association  just  issued,  we  see  that  the 
report,  to  be  presented  to  the  members  on  Fri- 
(i:iy  evening  next,  records  continued  and  satis- 
factory  progress.  The  bslanoe-shect  shows  an 
nil  ome  and  expenditure  of  nearly  jE-tOO,  and  a 
sli.,'ht  increase  in  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
ansoi-iation,  wliich  now  stands  at  £GC>5  9s.  8d. 
During  the  past  session  10(!  new  members  were 
enrolled.  A  diminution  is  remarked  in  the 
number  of  donations  to  the  library,  which  was 
liir^'ely  used  by  members  during  the  session. 
Alhision  is  also  made  in  the  report  to  the  papers 
r.'ad  at  sessional  meetings,  to  the  Saturday 
■■tprnoon  visits  to  buildings  made  during  the 
ing  and  summer,  and  to  the  annual  excur- 
u  to  the  neighbourliood  of  Hull. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Birmingham  branch 
iif  the  Architectural  Association,  also  published 
in  tlie  "  brown  book,"  is  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balance-sheet.  During  the 
vi'ar  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  botli  in 
tilt'  number  of  members  and  in  the  average 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  Anew  class  for 
time  designing  did  not  prove  successful,  and 
will  not  be  continued  next  session.  A  life 
diss  and  water-colour  class  were  also  started, 
and  were  carried  on  satisfactorily.  For  the 
Hew  session  the  list  of  officers  of  the  branch  is  : 
—  President,  Mr.  William  Hale;  committee, 
Sl.ssrs.  Alfred  Kead,  A.R.I. B. A.  (chairman), 
II.  H.  M'Connal,  J.  P.  Osborne,  J.  Sutcliffe,  and 
K.  Wood;  O.  Essex,  J.  W.  Fisher,  and  W.  H. 
Kendrick  (the  last  three  ex-ojUcio) ;  hon.  trea- 
surer, Mr.  A.  Freeman  Smith  ;  hon.  librarian, 
Sir.  Eden  Smith;  and  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Frederick 
C  Hughes,  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Birmingham. 

Two  Leeds  builders  were,  on  Tuesday,  fined 
£o  and  costs  for  allowing  houses  which  they 
had  erected  within  the  borough  to  be  occupied 
before  they  had  been  certified  by  the  surveyor 
as  fit  for  habitation.  The  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted by  the   town  clerk,  under  the  provi 


possibly  adding  considerably  to  its  stability. 
If  the  lower  part  of  the  olielisk  were  enclosed 
in  a  suitably  moulded  casing  to  a  height  some- 
what exceeding  that  of  the  worn-oil  portions, 
the  aspect  of  the  obelisk  would  be  greatly 
improved.  That  its  stabihty  should  be  increased 
due  account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  rela- 
tive expansions  of  the  granite,  and  of  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  casing.  The  casing  could  not  be 
too  inconspicuous.  It  would  not  be  departing 
from  tlie  original  idea  of  these  obelisks  to  cover 
the  pyramidion  with  metal  plates,  carried  up 
to  the  point  where  the  faces,  if  complete,  would 
meet.  The  metal  should  be  of  lighter  tint  than 
the  obelisk.  Originally,  in  all  probability,  the 
enclosing  plates  were  of  gold.  Copper-gilt 
would  serve  in  our  time,  or  at  any  rate  satisfy 
Mr.  Proctor.  Beyond  agreeing  generally  witli 
him  as  to  the  ugly  and  incongruous  appearance 
of  the  obelisk  as  it  stands  at  present,  very  few 
people  seem  to  care  much  what  is  done  with  it. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  to 
find  a  vast  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  tender  for  any  work  of  considerable  size, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  an  architect  is  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  out  in  his  estimate. 
Last  week  we  published  the  tenders  for  the  new 
town  hall,  museum,  tree  libraries,  and  school  of 
art  at  Re.ading,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  although  there 
was  only  about  .£0,000  difference  between  the 
tenders,  the  lowest  was  found  so  greatly  to 
exceed  Mr.  Lainson's  estimate  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  leave  out  the  school  of  art  block 
entirely  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Whitmore's  report  for  August  and 
September,  as  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Marylebone,  mentions  four  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  which  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  father  of  the  family  being  exposed  wlien  at 
work  in  the  country  to  an  offensive  efEuvium 
from  open  drains.  Useful  sanitary  work  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  out  in  the  parish.  During 
the  two  months  S73£t.  of  new  drains  were 
laid,  and  about  200  drains  and  drain-traps  re- 
paired, while  107  houses  and  122  yards  were 
caused  to  be  cle.ansed,  and  55  yards  paved  or 


sions  of  the  new  building  bye-laws,  and  it  was 

proved  in  one  case  that  there  were  no  ashpits,  repaired, 

no  privy  accommodation,  and  no  road  to  the  At  a  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Scientific  Society 

property,  and  that  in  many  other  respects  the  on   Monday   week,    Mr.   E.   S.   Ferguson,   the 

houses  were  incomplete.     To  allow  houses  to  president  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Archteologi- 

be    occupied     without     the     accommodation  cal    Sciety,    expressed    his    indignation    and 

specified  in  the  case  brought  before  the  stipen-  regret  that  wanton  damage  had  been  caused  to 

diary  magistrates  at  Leeds,  is  an  offence   for  a  series  of  fine  inscriptions  made  by  Roman 


carted  from  the  low  level  sewer  at  Deptford 
into  some  open  ground  near  his  dwelling.  The 
evil-smelling  refuse  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
used  presently  as  "builders'  sand"  in  the 
erection  of  "  new  and  eligiMe  suburban  dwell- 
ings "  in  the  locality.  Meanwhile  the  foul 
efEuvium  arising  therefrom  is  poisoning  the 
neighbourhood.  No  redre.^s  seems  obtainable, 
for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  district  have 
declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  powerless.  In  other  words,  as  the  corre- 
spondent referred  to,  most  justly  complains, 
"  while  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  have 
contriliuted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
towards  sanitary  improvements  and  the  main 
drainage  system,  the  contractors  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  clearing  of  certain  parts  of 
the  sewers  can  with  impunity  cart  back  to  the 
thresholds  of  the  inhabitants  this  highly  dan- 
gerous and  noxious  matter." 

The  interesting  series  of  "  Studies  in  English 
Architecture,"  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Langham, 
of  Leicester,  to  our  own  pages  during  the  past 
few  months,  has  been  republislied  by  that 
gentleman,  and  is  on  sale  at  a  moderate  price 
by  Mr.  S.  Birbeck,  of  Bromsgrove.  The  series 
includes  several  well-known  examples,  such  as 
Whitby,  Furness,  and  Thorney  Abbeys,  and 
many  other  almost  equallv  interesting  though 
less  known  buildings.  AVo  need  say  nothing 
here  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drawings  have 
been  executed.  Our  readers  have  seen  them 
already,  and  many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
secure  copies  on  better  paper  of  Mr.  Langham's 
sketches,  which,  besides  being  faithful  and 
accurate  representations  of  the  buildings 
drawn,  are  characterised  throughout  by  a  pic- 
turesqueness  and  grace  too  seldom  met  with  In 
architectural  drawings. 


rhich  no  excuse  can  be  pleaded,  and  for  which 
no  defence  appears  to  have  been  offered,  and 
we  congratulate  the  Corporation  ot  Leeds  on 
their  disposition  to  put  the  bye-laws  into  force, 
and  wish  other  towns  may  more  generally 
follow  their  example. 

Mk.  E.  a.  Peoctor  asks,  in  the  Times, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  worn  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  obelisk  on  the  Embankment 
should  long  remain  an  eyesore,  like  the  upper 
extremity  ?  No  one  would  think  of  decking 
this  relic  ot  antiquity  with  modern  ornaments. 
But,  without  doing  this,  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  we 
might  yet  remove  its  present  ugliness  while 


workmen  in  a  sandstone  quarry  in  the  Gelt 
Valley,  seven  miles  from  Carlisle.  Not  only 
have  people  written  their  names  above  the 
inscription  in  soft  stone,  but  within  the  pre- 
vious ten  days  some  persons  had  cut  with  a 
metal  implement  their  names  or  initials  all 
over  the  inscription,  thus  destroying  an  histori- 
cal record,  part  of  which  was  made  and  isolated 
A.D.  207.  He  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the 
letters,  and  added  that  he  should  advise  Lord 
Carlisle's  trustees  to  cut  down  the  path  by 
the  Gelt  stream  to  the  Written  Eock. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  writing  from  Lewisham, 
complains   that    sewage    deposits    are    being 


CHIPS. 

The  Hon.  Percy  S.  Wynuham,  M.P.,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "  Ancient  Baihlins.s,"  at  Keswick,  on 
Monday  week,  in  which  he  advocated  the  views  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, drawinjj  largely  for  his  facts  and  itlnstrations 
from  Mr.  William  Morris's  annual  report  as  hon. 
sec.  of  that  society.  As  an  example  of  a  house 
which  had  never  been  "  planed  down  "  to  uniformity 
he  instanced  with  approval  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  at  Hutton-in-the-Forest,  a  residence  built  at 
three  different  epochs.  Restoration,  he  averred, 
meant  *'  destruction  accompanied  by  a  false  descrip. 
tion  of  the  thing  destroyed." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Aiithority  of  Basingsteke,  a  letter  was  considered 
from  Messrs.  T.  Small  and  Sons,  ot  Gloucester, 
stating  that  they  would  bg  unable  to  continue  the 
drainage  works,  and  attributing,  as  one  of  the  causes, 
the  heavy  outlay  on  pumping  and  laying  overflow 
and  subsoil  drains.  It  was  deci'Ied  that  the  autho- 
rity carry  out  the  work  nniler  the  supervision  of 
the  drainage  committee,  the  engineer,  and  the  clerk 
of  works,  as  day  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  Arts  last  week,  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones  was 
elected  president  for  1878-9,  Mr.  Augustus  Bnrke  as 
professor  of  sculpture,  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Oarthy  as  pro- 
fessor of  architecture,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  as  professor 
of  antiquities,  were  among  the  other  elections  to 
office. 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

RED    AND    BUFF    TERRA-COTTA    MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  have  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  of 
MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  wiU,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 

BIDGE  TILES,  FINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weather. 

Architects'  Designs  faithfully  carried  out.     Samples  of  Work  South  Kensington  Mtise^im.     Estimates  on  arplicaUon. 

OFFICE:   ON   THE   WORKS,    KEYMER   JUNCTION. 
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A  new  reredos  has  been  erected  in  tlie  parish 
charch  ot  Nettleton,  near  Lincolo.  It  is  executed  iu 
Caen  stone,  with  red  and  white  marble  enrichments, 
and  inlays  of  Irish  re'i  and  green  marbles.  Columns 
of  similar  material  divide  the  compositions  into  five 
compartments.  That  in  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  in  white  marble,  carved  in  relief,  of 
"  The  Last  Supper,"  the  panels  next  are  inscribed 
with  the  Commandments,  and  those  outside  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer — all  the  let- 
tering ia  gilt.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  have 
executed  the  contract . 

The  Fulham  district  Board  of  Works  acoppted,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  thf^  tender  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  South 
Molton-street,  amouiling  to  .£5,671  net,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  board  room  and, other  alterations 
at  their  premises,  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith, 
ia  accordance  with  designs  prepared  by  their  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  A.  Bean.  We  published  the  list  of  ten. 
ders  last  week. 

The  peal  of  ten  bells  at  Ayhham,  Norfolk,  has 
been  put  in  order,  the  sixth  bell  being  recast.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Moars  and  Stain 
bank,  of  Wbitechapel. 

The  vicarage  of  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  has  jnst 
been  restored  and  improved  by  the  parishioners  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Wat-on  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Eichard  Mountain  the  con- 
tractor. 
_  The  Swansea  Town  Council  have  obtained  sanc- 
tion for  the  loan,  decided  last  week  to  proceed  with 
a  scheme  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act. 

School  of  Art  prizes  and  certificates  were  distri- 
buted at  the  Literary  Institution,  Colchester.  The 
report  showed  that  the  classes  have  been  conducted 
with  success  during  the  past  year. 

The  Cambridge  Improvement  Commissioners,  on 
Tuesday  week,  re-appointed  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowyer  as 
town  surveyor,  raising  his  annual  salary  to  ,£200, 
and  .£52  for  hire  of  conveyances. 

The  DartfordLocal  Board  of  Health h.ave appointed 
Mr.  G.  Mather  as  their  surveyor. 

New  waterworks  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  constructed 
by  the  Trowbridge  Water  Company,  have  recently 
been  opened. 

A  Wesleyan  chapel,  at  North  Aldershot,  built  at 
a  cost  of  Je2,300,  from  the  dfsign  of  Mr.  Pocock, 
was  opened  on  the  15th  ult.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  seats  500  persons. 

In  the  new  Cabinet  just  formed  at  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  the  Ministerof  Eiuc.itionis  Mr.  Rowland 
Rees,  the  eldpst  son  of  Mr.  Rowland  Eees,  architect, 
and  an  alderman  of  Dover. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  are  on  the 
point  of  completion  in  Lower  Union-street,  Torquay  ; 
the  style  is  Classic.  The  external  carving  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

A  police-station  and  lock-up  are  being  erected  at 
Whatley  for  the  Corporation  of  L.i.ngport,  Somerset. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Davis,  ot  Liingport. 

The  Leicester  Secularists  have  decided  on  the 
erection  of  extensive  new  premises  in  Humberstone 
Gate.  Their  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Lamer  Jugden, 
Leek. 

The  Moot  Hall  Courts,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
been  re-arranged  and  decorated  at  a  coat  of  .£9,000, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Robert  Weedy 
was  the  clerk  of  works. 

A  bronze  equestiian  statue  of  Lord  Gongh, 
destined  to  stand  near  Carlisle-bridge,  Dublin, 
has  been  successfully  cast  at  Messrs.  Masefield  and 
Co.'s,  Manor- road,  Chelsea. 


LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germanyj, 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  Discharging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fmil. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  l.eeds  Briokmaklng  Company 


(Ltmited),  Armley,  Leeds. 
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■WATER  STJPPriY  AND    SABTITARY 
MATTERS. 

Abingdon.— At  a  time  when  the  treatment  of 
sewage  is  being  discussed  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  mode  of  cleansing  foul  liquids 
before  discharge  into  rivers,  ratepayers  of  many 
places  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Abingdon  sewage 
farm,  after  being  held  by  the  Corporation,  has 
recently  been  let  on  lease  at  ^61  10s.  an  acre,  the 
tenanttakinguponhim-elftheduty  of  distributing  the 
sewage.  This  will  yield  to  the  Corporation  of  Abing- 
don a  return  ou  the  co-t  of  the  farm,  and  the  outlay 
in  prepar.atiou  as  well  as  the  erection  ot  farm 
buildings  and  a  cottage  for  the  manager,  of  2^  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  ratepayers  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  this  return  and  the  annual  charge 
of  5  per  cent,  by  which  the  first  outlay  will  be  re- 
p.aid.  Abingdon  was  sewered  and  the  sewage  farm 
laid  out  on  the  principle  of  intermittent  filtration, 
combined  with  irrigation,  by  Messrs.  Bailey- Denton, 
Son,  and  North,  in  1876.  If  by  this  time  three 
years  hence  the  occupier  is  satisfied  with  his  bar- 
gain we  may  hope  that  many  small  towns  will  be 
able  to  see  their  way  more  clearly  out  of  the  sewage 
difficulty  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Wo  trust  tbe 
Abingdon  authorities  will  not— as  other  towns  have 
done — contribute  to  the  failure  of  the  experiment  by 
shirking  their  part  of  the  contract. 

CAMBRiDaE— As  a  result  of  the  recent  Local 
Governmerit  Board  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town  and  river,  conducted  by  Major 
Hector  Tulloch,  R.E.,  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners of  Cambridge  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
central  authority,  informing  tham  that  the  inspector 
reported  that  tbere  is  no  other  outlet  for  the  sewage 
of  Cambridge  than  the  river  Cam.  The  communi- 
cation pointed  out  that  it  is  now  illegal  to  discharge 
unpurified  sewage  into  a  stream,  and  that  it  is 
therftfore  incumbent  on  the  commissioners  to  take 
such  measures  as  maybe  required  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  sewage.  The  commissioners  have  met 
to  discuss  this  letter,  and  have  resolved  "That 
immediate  steps  be  taken  for  diverting  the  sewage 
of  the  town  from  the  river  Cam,  in  compliance  with 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1875,  and 
that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  be  requested  to  advise 
the  board  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  the  same." 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


These  SLATES  are  «f  a  prov-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  in 
all  sizes.     A  large  stock  avullahle  for  tmniediaf       '   '"  ~ 

further  particulars  (with  a  lisl 
apply  to  the  Manaqsr,  Clynderwen.'R.S,0.,  CarmarbhenBhlre.- 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSTTIWa  WEEK. 

MONDAY.— Socieiy  of  Engineers.— Paper  nn  ■*  Ilarbaur  Bftri=,  their 


Thursday.— Builders'  Benevolent  Institution.— Dinner  at  Free- 
mesons'  Tavern.    6  p.m. 

FaiDAT,— Arobitectural  Association.— President's  Address,  and 
Reception  of  Reports  from  ClasseB.    7.30  p.m. 


Holloway*8  Ointment  ahonid  be   well  rubbed 

upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart  in  th^it 
particular  form  of  indigestion  whioh  gives  rise  to  palpitation, 
shorLnesa  of  breath,  and  a  suffocating  f.ensatlon.  Every  distress, 
ing  symptom  soon  yields,  digestloa  becomes  easy,  the  spirits  lighi, 
and  good  health  returns. 


Cmtit  ficbjs. 


WAGES  MOVEME]S"T. 

Edinburgh.— At  a  larcely-attended  meeting  oE 
the  operative  masons  of  Ediaburgh  and  Leith,  held 
on  Saturday  evening^,  it  was  agreed  by  an  over- 
vphelminpr  majority  to  accept  the  compromise  offered 
by  the  Master  Builders*  Association — viz.,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  of  Jd.  per  hour  and  the 
readjustment  of  the  bye-laws.  In  May  last  the 
wa^es  were  reduced  Id.  per  hour,  so  that  the  rate  of 
wages  henceforth  will  be  7M  per  hour.  A  number 
of  employers  not  connected  with  the  Masters* 
Association  have  not  yet  signified  their  intention  of 
limiting  the  reduction  to  ^d.  per  hour,  and  their 
men,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  still  remain 
on  strike. 

Liverpool.— The  Liverpool  master  builders  have 
notified  to  their  men  a  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  in 
the  pay  of  joiners,  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers, 
and  phimbers,  and  in  the  case  of  masons  and 
plasterers  55  hours  will  be  demanded  for  a  week's 
work. 

North  Wales. — At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Wales  Quarrymen's  Union, 
heid  at  Cax'narvon  on  Saturday,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  proposals  for  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
bargains  notified  at  the  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis 
quarries  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  union,  be 
favourably  entertained  by  the  men,  owing  to  th© 
dulnesB  of  trade. 

South  Shields. — During  the  past  few  weeka 
building  operations  in  *South  Shields  have  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  operative  masons  and  brick- 
layers being  out  on  strike  against  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  43.  per  week  demanded  by  the  masters. 
Last  week  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders*  Asso- 
ciation was  held,  when  deputations  from  the  masona 
and  bricklayers  waited  upon  them,  offering  to  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  3s.  per  week.  The  masters* 
after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  accept  the  offer. 

H  E  L  L^W^  L  L  '  S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodivorh  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

*'  It  ia  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  Ac,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Oonservatoriea, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Orchard  Houaes,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to."— The  Bvilder. 

"  And  will,  in  onr  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Building  News. 

"It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet."~T/tc  Fidd. 

"The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it."— T?ic  Oi/risiian  Vnion, 

"Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  ba. 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone."— Tho 
Keystone. 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  t^ 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ;  or, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


ROOFING  FELTS.-F.  BRABY  <&.  CO, 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.     MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  &.  PERFORATED  IRON 

IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 


WROUGHT    IRON    TANKS, 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

CORRUGATED   IRON, 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.     ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZEOY  -WOKKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde-st.,  Glasgow;  and  at  CTPEUS- 
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THE  PALATINE  HILL. 
T^HE  discoveries  at  Rome,  of  which  we 
-*-  took  notice  three  weeks  since  (p.  387),  were 
completed  by  a  series  of  explorations  among 
the  ruins  on  the  Palatine  Hill — the  most 
celebrated  among  the  famous  Seven — and 
beneath  the  site  of  Hadrian's  Villa.  The 
Palatine  Hill,  or  Rock,  formerly  covered  by 
the  villas  of  the  rich  or  the  gardens  of  im- 
penetrable monasteries,  became  of  recent 
years  one  among  the  most  brilliant  prome- 
nades in  the  Italian  capital.  Below  it, 
however,  was  supposed  to  exist  the  real 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  unearth  one  of 
these  was  long  ago  an  ambition  on  the  part 
of  archaiologists.  This  classic  eminence  is 
a  strong  mass,  about  2,000  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  90  to  lOtlft.  high — the 
smallest,  albeit  the  most  renowned,  of  the 
Seven.  Its  interior  has  in  many  ages  been 
ransacked  for  mosaics,  statues,  and  other 
artistic  relics,  but  without  any  great  results 
until  Napoleon  III. — from  whom  the  Italian 
Government  subsequently  repurchased  the 
ground  —  bought  the  Farnese  Gardens, 
which  occupied  the  northern  slopes.  Many 
events  intervened  between  the  projects  then 
announced  and  the  work  of  which,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  results  have  been 
announced.  They  go  far  beyond  any  that 
were  anticipated.  In  the  first  instance,  as 
we  have  noted,  the  Palace  of  the  Cwsai's  was 
the  grand  monument  sought  to  be  exhumed ; 
but,  in  seeking  for  this,  all  that  remains  of 
the  City  of  Romulus  was  also  brought  to 
light,  though  even  the  most  fervid  antiqua- 
rians had  given  up  every  hope  of  coming 
upon  a  trace  of  it.  Th-^  legend  of  the  plough 
cutting  a  square  outline  has  in  some  re- 
spects been  justified,  and  the  conjectural 
topography  established  as  true.  The  way 
which  led  to  these  explorations  was  singular. 
A  steep  street,  of  comparatively  modern  con- 
struction, ascends  the  historical  hill ;  beneath 
it  were  detected  traces  of  another,  striking 
apparently  through  the  heart  of  it :  this  was 
followed,  and  a  magnificently-paved  roadway 
laid  bare,  when  it  was  found  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  imperial  edifices  sought  for  had 
been  built  upon  the  remnants  of  others 
more  ancient  stiU— Cyclopean  in  their  mas- 
siveness,  almost  savage  in  their  architecture. 
Rome  was  always  a  city  of  walls  and  gates. 
One  of  the  latter,  reared  far  below  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  pointed  out  several  paths  which 
the  explorers  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The 
first  led  to  the  ruins  of,  unquestionably,  a 
temple,  surmised  to  be  that  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Stator.  every  vestige  of  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
corroding  process  of  time.  It  bears  a 
Sabine  date,  and  is  a  wonderful  testimony 
to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Livy.  Near 
at  hand  some  few  and  faint  traces  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  house  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  but  their  identity  is  not  insisted 
upon  by  either  the  French  or  the  Italian 
excavators,  though  they  admit  no  doubt 
concerning  the  fact  of  their  having  dis- 
covered the  genuine  city  of  Romulus,  with 
which,  of  course,  the  great  Roman  history 
begins.  More  interesting  still,  and  less 
ambiguous,  are  those  remains  suggesting 
the  spot  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  upon  whose  alUu-  flamed,  unextin- 
guished from  year  to  year,  the  Sacred  Fire. 
Close  to  them  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Vestals, 
or,  at  least,  sepulchres  agreeing  in  every 
respect  with  the  description  of  the  his- 
torian. Passing  these  the  second  gate  of 
the  Palatine  was  reached — the  Roman 
gate  opening  upon  the  Street  of  Victory, 
above  which  stands,  in  our  days,  the  un- 
couth Church  of  St.  Theodore.     Here  was 


picked  up  a  little  image  of  a  she-wolf,  in 
bronze,  identical  in  every  rosp<!Ct  with  one 
which  has  long  Vieen  kept  as  a  pricelesc 
curiosity  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 
Further  on  is  a  relic  more  remarkable  still 
— supposing  its  aut  henticity  to  be  credited — 
the  house,  or  rather  the  hut,  of  Romulus 
the  wolf-suckled,  and  founder  of  Rome.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  these 
discoveries  may  have  a  supposititious  value 
attached  to  them  ;  but  the  site  being,  in  a 
general  sense,  absolutely  unchallengeable, 
the  probabilities  become  all  the  less  rea- 
sonable. The  explorers  sought  in  vain  for 
anything  suggestive  of  where  stood  the  altar 
of  Hercules,  or  th(^  staircase  of  Cacus,  yet 
they  are  confident  of  having  approached, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  their  sites  ;  and 
they  insist  that  these  identifications  may  be 
accepted  without,  in  any  manner,  adopting 
the  legendary  annals  of  primaival  Rome. 
The  evidence  of  the  wall  is  incontestable  : 
Mighty  blocks  of  sandstone,  corresponding 
in  a  great  degree  with  the  substance  of  the 
hill  itself,  piled  one  upon  another  without 
cement,  holding  together  simply  by  their 
own  weight,  arranged  in  regular  tiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  lengths,  and,  as  a 
result,  strongly  Etruscan  in  character. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  instructive 
than  this,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
annals  of  a  mtich-debated  period,  for  a 
whole  world  of  architecture  and  art  is  illus- 
trated in  the  recesses  of  that  Roman  hill. 
Nothing  which  has  been  left  to  tis  by 
Etruria  is  equal  to  that  which  has  been  be- 
queathed by  the  professed  imitators  of  the 
Etruscans.  Even  that  relic  of  Servius, 
which  breaks  through  the  surface  of  Mount 
Aventine,  surpasses  all  that  the  Tuscan 
territory  can  show.  It  is  clear  that  these 
builders — the  labours  of  whose  hands  are 
being  thus  disinterred — were  not  barba- 
rians in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They 
possessed,  at  any  rate,  the  instincts  of 
grandeur,  and  of  harmony  in  proportions, 
to  a  high  degree.  Moreover,  these  masses 
of  masonry  are  found  to  bear  peculiar 
marks — iudicatiug,  sometimes,  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  quarried ;  at  others,  the 
places  for  which  they  were  destined — many 
of  the  former  being  situated  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  inscriptions  are  not 
painted,  btit  cut  deep  into  the  stone,  and 
utterly  abolish  the  claim  of  those  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  to  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  Latin  language  anywhere. 
Many  temples,  new  to  the  light  of  modern 
discovery,  but  old  in  the  memory,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  of  tradition,  hace  been  restored 
by  these  French  and  Italian  explorers  to 
the  light:  That  of  Jupiter,  the  Conqueror; 
of  the  Peace  Goddess,  who  reconciled  quar- 
relsome households ;  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  whose  image  was  every  year  solemnly 
bathed  in  the  Tiber.  Next  is  distinguished 
on  the  new  plan  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the 
House  of  Cicero,  with  the  Portico  of 
Catullus — the  former  razed,  by  a  decree  of 
Claudius,  during  the  orator's  exile,  though 
restored  some  years  later  by  the  Senate,  at 
a  cost  of  £16,000  of  our  day.  Both,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  confounded  with 
a  beautiful  building  called,  for  no  reason 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  Baths  of  Livy, 
adorned  with  ornamental  ceilings,  groups 
of  statuary,  and  painted  arabesques  on 
grounds  of  gold,  out  of  all  consonance  with 
the  simplicity  attributed,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
period  of  the  kings.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  palaces  of  Augustus  covered  the  hill, 
and  their  very  basements,  buried  among 
the  ruins  of  the  earlier  epoch,  hid  them 
from  view.  It  was  only  by  burrowing 
beneath  them  that  they  could,  so  to  speak, 
be  re-discovered.  At  the  commencement, 
of  the  true  Palace  of  the  Ciesars  only  a 
commonplace  house,  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  was  made  out  amid  the  wilderness 
of  destruction;  next  it  was  proved  to  have 


been  encircled  by  stone  colonnades — for 
marble  had  not  then  entered  into  the 
system  of  Roman  architecture— and  the 
structure  thus  grew,  by  uncontemplated 
degrees,  into  its  ultimate  splendid  form. 
In  the  very  midst  of  it,  indeed,  a  miniature 
temple,  dedicated  to  Vesta,  has  been  recog- 
nised, by  those  unfailing  signs  which 
antiquarians  know.  Of  the  Imperial  edifice 
itself — built  in  two  stories — many  parts  are 
choked  with  rubbish,  others  empty;  some 
are  beautifully  paved,  with  slabs  of  marble 
attached  to  the  walls  by  clamps  of  sleel. 
Fragments  of  lovely  sculptuie  are  said, 
too,  to  have  been  fallen  upon ;  but,  before 
the  age  of  Augustus,  marble  was  rarely 
used  in  Roman  architecture.  The  boast  of 
the  Ca;sar,  "  I  found  a  city  of  brick,  and 
shall  leave  one  of  marble,"  was  literally 
justified.  By  "  brick  "  he  meant  "  terra 
cotta,"  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  it  has 
been  penetrated  by  the  excavators  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  But.  as  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  already  alluded  to, 
when  Rome  began  to  be  built  of  marble, 
it  was  from  no  neighbouring  quarries, 
but  of  materials  brought  from  the  ports 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage — and  for  the  carriage  of  these 
prodigious  blocks  special  vessels  had  to  be 
constructed,  as  numerous  medals,  turned  up 
during  the  late  excavations,  testify.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  stone  ctit  from  the  rock 
for  this  purpose  was  in  the  form  and  size 
of  monoliths,  obelisk- shaped,  and  long 
buried  beneath  the  dust  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Little  of  it,  however,  was  marble  ;  the  vast 
proportion,  in  point  of  dimensions  and 
weight,  being  granite.  And  amid  all  this 
ponderous  architecture,  covered  over  with 
dust  and  surmounted  by  the  celebrated 
Hill,  have  been  raked  up  metal  blades  and 
scabbards,  pieces  of  lead  piping,  evidently 
for  the  distribution  of  water,  and  "  eyes " 
for  the  reception,  it  would  seem,  of  rails  for 
stair  carpeting.  These  lead  up  to  noble 
chambers,  with  elegant  cornices,  with 
arabesqued  walls,  with  sculptured  garlands 
of  flowers  and  fruit  frescoes — five  in  a 
line — windows  open,  though  of  course  not 
glazed,  and  hypothyral  courts,  whosearrange- 
ments  must  have  been  remarkable  in  every 
sense,  and  suggestive  of  equally  remarkable 
manners  on  the  part  of  those  whose  lives 
were  passed  among  them — walls  of  lime- 
white,  bordered  by  strips  of  grey,  trellises 
of  metal,  artificial  birds'-nests,  represent- 
ing the  fancies  of  an  Epicurean  age  :  the 
whole  opening  upon  a  long  street-like 
perspective,  not  unlike  that  of  the  unburied 
Pompeii,  but  furnished  with  terraced  roofs 
and,  in  contrast,  roofed  balconies — a  picture 
by  no  means  ideal,  for  M.  Boissier  has  just 
found  it  reproduced  on  a  coin,  or  medal, 
exhumed  from  amid  the  lately  illuminated 
ruins.  Beyond  all  this,  some  examples 
have  been  amassed  of  an  art  utterly  strange 
to  European  knowledge  until  now — two 
magnificent  mythologicid  pictures — the  one 
representing  "Polyphemus  and  Galatea  ;" 
the  other,  "  Mercury  delivering  Argus  " — 
the  giant  tumbling  amid  the  waves,  the 
nymph  wearing  a  red  mantle,  clinging  to  a 
black-maned  horse,  and  exhibiting  a  purity 
and  whiteness  of  flesh  on  the  uncovered 
parts  of  her  body  and  limbs  perfectly 
startling  to  those  who  have  imagined  that 
the  primitive  builders  of  Rome  were  little 
better  than  savage.  The  hills  in  the  distance 
are  beautifully  clear,  the  trees  surmounting 
them  in  shadowy  perspective,  the  waters 
below  transparent. 

All  this,  assuredly,  was  not  what  these 
latest  explorers  expected  to  find.  "There 
is  nothing  like  it  at  Pompeii,"  writes 
M.  Helbig.  than  whom  a  more  com- 
petent critic  of  ancient  painting  does  not 
live.  "  It  suggests  that  these  antique 
Romans  must  have  gone  to  school  with  the 
Greeks."  However,  palaces,  porticoes, 
streets,  open  in  an   immense  perspective. 
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until  the  stages  of  the  artistic  and  archi- 
tectural history  rise,  as  it  were,  one  above 
another,  and  the  most  luxurious  epoch  of 
Imperialism  has  been  reached.  Sti-angely 
enough,  nothing  is  left  of  Nero,  either  upon 
the  inhabited  surface  or  in  the  disem- 
bowelled Palatine  Hill.  Yet  it  was  his 
ambition  to  rear  a  palace,  "  which  should  be 
a  city  in  itself."  But  the  narrow  rock, 
already  covered  with  temples  and  mansions, 
left  no  room  for  his  desire,  so  he  determined 
to  erect  his  sumptuous  "  Folly  "  elsewhere, 
with  its  fountains  of  gold- work,  ivory  tables 
for  guests,  and  so  forth.  None  of  this, 
liowever,  belongs  to  the  newly- exhumed 
antiquities  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  though  the 
realities  concerning  the  famous  "  Golden 
House "  might  not  be  unworthy  of  an  ex- 
amination by  themselves.  But,  as  gene- 
rations went  by,  the  mania — the  malady, 
Plutarch  calls  it — of  building  upon  that  hill 
increased,  though  so  Little  of  its  monumental 
glory  escaped  burial  in  the  earth  during  a 
long  series  of  ages — some  of  it.  and  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  even  until  the  present 
day.  The  Palace  of  Domitian,  however, 
still  exists,  where  Nero  refused  to  reside — a 
vast  vestibule,  a  superb  reception-hall,  a 
systematicaUy-arranged  series  of  corridors 
on  either  side,  a  labyi'inth  of  rooms,  for 
various  purposes  above,  and  a  peristyle  in 
the  purest  taste.  The  whole  is  now  open  to 
the  gaze  of  day,  with  its  groups  of  colossal 
sculpture,  columns  of  many-coloured  stone, 
and  masses  of  inimitable  ornament.  Such 
a  new  light  was  not  expected,  after  the  ex- 
humation of  Pomi>eii,  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
and  yet  these  discoveries  date,  so  to  speak, 
from  yesterday. 


THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION.— II. 
X^T'E  glanced  last  week  at  the  chief 
'  '  awards  to  the  English  exhibitors  of 
furaiture,  pottery,  glass,  and  carpets,  and 
continuing  our  observations  in  accordance 
with  the  classification  in  the  catalogue,  we 
arrive  at  Class  22 — Paperhangings.  T\v 
two  principal  exhibitors  of  paperhangings 
— Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Co..  of  Islington 
(some  of  whose  exhibits  we  hope  shortly  to 
illustrate)  and  Messrs.  William  Woollams 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester-square — have  re 
ceired — the  former  a  gold  medal  and  the 
latter  one  of  silver.  Messrs.  Jeffi-ey  show 
an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
embossed  papers,  and  imitation  leather 
work,  for  which  they  obtain  an  honourable 
mention  in  Class  18.  They  have  also  sup- 
plied the  wall  p.aper,  and  ornamental  dados 
for  the  jury-house  in  the  central  avenue, 
erected  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Lascelles.  Messrs. 
John  Allan  and  Son  have  obtained  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  cheaper  description  of  wall 
papers  manufactured  by  steam  machinei-y 
only.  The  juror  in  the  case  of  paper- 
hangings  was  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser. 
The  next  class,  for  steel  goods  and  cutlei-y, 
has  little  interest  for  our  readers.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Rodgers  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield. 
caiTy  off  the  highest  award — a  gold  medal 
— while  their  fellow-townsmen,  Messrs. 
Brookes  and  Crookes,  have  received  a 
rappel  of  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  F.  J.  Mappin 
was  the  English  juror. 

Class  24  is  headed  in  the  list  of  awards 
"  Clockmaking,"  but  it  should  really  read 
"  Goldsmith's  and  silversmith's  work." 
The  most  prominent  exhibitors  in  this 
section,  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham— who  have  supplied  a  costly  ser- 
vice_  of  plate  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
pavilion,  and  have  made  a  splendid  display 
of  high-class  manufactures — take  the  prin- 
cipal awnrd — a  gold  medal.  The  fact 
that  a  New  York  firm  receive  a  grand 
prix,  while  Messrs.  Elkington  have  only 
a  gold  medal,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  comment  at  Paris,  and  the  reasons 


for  this  preference  are  somewhat  hard  to 
unravel.     We   believe   that    the   jury  con- 
sidered that  more  novelty  and  taste   were 
exhibited  in  the  comparatively  small  show 
of    the    Americans  than   in  the   beautiful 
collection    of   objects   contributed   by   the 
English   firm.     Anyhow  the   choice   of  an 
Ameiican    rival    for    the   greater    honour 
should  have  the  effect  of   spurring  on  their 
English   rivals  to  increased  efforts,  for  it 
will  never  do  to  allow  American  manufac- 
turers to    outstrip   us   in    the   art   manu- 
factures  in  which  we   have  hitherto  been 
pi'e-eminent,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
slowly  but  surely  driving  our  staple  English 
manufactures   of   hardware,  cotton  goods,  | 
and   machinery  from   the   markets  of   the ' 
Continent.     Slessrs.  Mackey,  Cunningham,  1 
and   Co.,   of   Edinburgh,    receive    a    silver 
medal  for  silver  plate  and  jewellery,  while 
there   are    ten    minor    awards.     Professor  1 
Archer,    the    director   of    the    Edinburgh  j 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  was  the  Eng- 
lish juror. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  following  class  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  countryman  to  act  j 
as  juror,  and  it  seems  that  considerable  [ 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  deciding  in 
what  class  some  of  the  objects  in  metal 
work  should  be  included.  Class  25  is  en- 
titled in  the  catalogue  "Bronzes  and 
various  Art  Castings  and- Repousse  Work." 
In  the  official  list  of  awards  we  have  in 
lieu  of  the  word  "  art "  iron,  and  a  better 
plea  is  thus  afforded  for  accepting  the 
various  descriptions  of  ornamental  iron 
woi-k,  some  of  which  are,  however,  not  re- 
pousse work  at  all,  and  being  "  wrought " 
are  certainly  not  "  art  castings."  The  only 
gold  medal  to  English  exhibitors  is  a  rappel 
to  Messrs.  Winfield  and  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham; four  bronze- silver  medals  are  gained 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  and  Son,  of  Frome, 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son  and  Peai-d,  Messrs.  J. 
Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop  and  Barnards,  of 
Norwich.  Messrs.  W.  (Hubitt  and  Co.,  ob- 
tain a  bronze  medal  for  their  gates, '  but 
they  take  a  silver  medal  for  -them  in  Class 
C6.  Six  other  bronze  medals  are  distri- 
buted among  the  exhibitors  of  metal  woi'k. 

Class  2G,  "  Clockmaking,"  did  not  attract 
many  English  exhibitors,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  countrymen  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Continental  manufacturers. 
A  gold  medal  rappel  is  secured  by  Mr. 
Victor  Kullberg,  of  Liverpool-road,  Lon- 
don, for  chronometers ;  and  silver  medals 
are  gained  by  Sir  John  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Frodsham,  of  Gracechuroh-street.  The  re- 
maining awards  consist  of  three  bronze 
medals  and  an  honourable  mention. 

The  exhiliitors  of  heating  apparatus  and 
processes,  Class  27,  were  represented  on  the 
jiuy  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S..  and  here 
for  the  third  time  -Messrs.  Winfield  obtain 
the  rappel  of  a  gold  medal.  Mr.  William 
Sugg  receives  the  only  other  gold  medal  for 
his  gas  apparatus.  His  name  is  prominently 
known  in  connection  with  improved  arrange- 
ments for  burning  gas  and  for  measuring 
its  illuminating  power.  Seven  exhibitors 
in  this  class  have  gained  silver  medals. 
Messrs.  Feetham  and  Co.  for  warming 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Sugden  for 
hot- water  apparatus,  Messrs.  S.  Leoni  and 
Co.  for  kitchen  ranges,  &o.,  Mr.  E.  Lumley 
for  hot-water  apparatus,  Messrs.  Musgrave 
and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  for  imjiroved  heating 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Redsdale  and  Co.  for 
ships'  lamps,  and  Messrs.  Rosser  and  Rus- 
sell for  kitchen  apparatus.  Thirteen  bronze 
medals  and  honourable  mentions  complete 
the  distinctions  gained  in  this  class  by  our 
countrymen.  Classes  28  to  38  inclusive 
contai'^little  of  interest  to  oiu'  readers,  and 
we  may  pass  on  at  once  to  Class  39,  jewel- 
lery and  precious  stones.  Mr.  J.  Brogden 
secures  the  only  gold  medal.  Three  Scotch 
firms  take  silver  medals  :  Mr.  J.  Aitchison, 
Messrs.  Mackay,  Cunningham,  and  Co.,  and 


Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Co..  all  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  fourth  silver  medal  is  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Francati  and  Santa  Maria,  of 
Hatton-garden,  for  jet  and  silver  jewellery, 
and  there  are  ten  bronze  medals  and 
honourable  mentions.  Our  English  juror 
was  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  of  Cockspur-street. 
We  may  again  skip  some  intermediate 
classes,  and  proceed  to  Class  43,  mining 
industries — raw  and  manufactured  products. 
In  this  section  England  is  extremely  well 
represented,  and  very  high  honours  have 
been  bestowed  upon  our  producers  and 
manufacturers.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a 
diploma  of  honour  conferred  upon  the 
North  of  England  Iron  Manufacturers' 
Association,  we  have  obtained  no  fewer  than 
four  grand  prizes — one  to  Sir  John  Brown 
and  Co.  for  armour  plates,  a  second  to 
Messrs.  Cammell  and  Co.  also  for  armour 
plates,  the  third  to  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Mathey,  and  Co.  for  platinum  apparatus, 
and  the  fourth  to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  for 
his  fluid  compressed  steel.  Twenty  gold 
medals,  two  of  which  are  rappels,  and 
twenty-six  silver  medals,  one  being  a 
rappel,  yields  too  long  a  list  of  names  for  us 
to  go  through  here.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
among  this  list  to  find  Messrs.  Elkington 
down  for  a  gold  medal  for  electro-plate,  and 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Vivian  and  Co.  for  their 
nickel  goods.  Among  the  honourable  men- 
tions we  find  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and 
Co.  are  down  for  their  granite;  while 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Bamards 
take  a  sil-rer  medal  for  their  gates ; 
and  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  and  Messrs. 
Hill  and  Smitli  have  obtained  bronze 
medals  for  their  galvanised  iron.  The 
English  jurors  were  Mr.  J.  Lowthian -Bell, 
M.P.,  and  Professor  Wan-ington  Smyth. 
Classes  45  to  53  inclusive  have  little  con- 
cerning our  readers ;  in  the  latter  class, 
however,  Mr.  Sugg  again  takes  a  gold  modal 
for  gas  metres,  and  Messrs.  Doulton  take  a 
similar  medal  for  fireclay  goods,  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  crucibles.  Class  54  is  again 
one  in  which  English  exhibitors  make  a  large 
[  show.  "  -Machines  and  apparatus  in  general " 
is  a  sufficiently  wide  heading  to  include 
I  any  mechanical  contrivance,  and  the  objects 
j  placed  in  this  class  belong  to  every  category 
of  machinery.  The  two  grand  prizes  are 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Sons, 
for  their  engine  and  boilers,  and  by  Sir  J. 
Whitworth  and  Co.  for  steel.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  through  all  the  awards  in -the 
large  machinery  classes,  but  we  will  endea- 
vour to  mention  those  inventions  which 
seem  to  have  some  connection  with  our 
special  subjects.  Mr.  V.  D.  de  Michele  re- 
ceives a  bronze  medal  for  his  useful  little 
machine  for  testing  cement,  and  Messrs. 
Kennedy's  Patent  Water  Metre  Company 
have  a  bronze  medal  for  their  metres.  In 
Class  55  (machine  tools)  the  grand  prizes 
go  respectively  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Tweddell  for 
hydraulic  machinery,  and  to  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth's  Company  for  lathes.  Passing 
on  to  Class  59,  which  consists  of  apparatus 
and  processes  for  manufacture  of  furniture 
and  objects  for  dwellings,  we  find  the  makers 
of  wood-working,  stone-cutting,  and  brick- 
making  machinery.  In  the  wood  machinery 
Messrs.  Alan  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea, 
secure  a  gold  medal  for  wood-working  ma- 
chinery ;  gold  medals  are  also  awarded  to 
Messrs.  T.  Robinson  and  Son,  of  Rochdale, 
and  to  Messrs.  S.  Worssam  and  Co.,  of 
Chelsea.  Silver  medals  for  wood- working 
machinery  are  obtained  by  Messrs.  C.  Powis 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Western  and  Co.  A  brick- 
making  machine  by  Messrs.  J.  Whitehead 
and  Co.  has  received  a  silver  medal,  and 
Messrs.  Brunton  and  Trier  have  been 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  their  stone- 
cutting  machine.  We  may  proceed  at  once, 
as  our  space  is  limited,  to  Class  66  (appa- 
ratus and  processes  of  civil  engineei-ing, 
public   works,   and  architecture),    another 
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very  lartjo  and  important  section,  our  jurors 
for  whicli  wore  Professor  Pleemiiif^:  Jeiikin 
aud  Mr.  T.  0.  Keefer.  The  only  gi-auJ  prize 
j:oes  to  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.,  for  earthen- 
ware pipes.  The  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers has  received  a  diploma  of  honour 
for  a  collection  of  engineerin<»  works,  which 
comprises  the  entire  set  of  the  "  Trans- 
actions" of  the  society,  a  record  of  th<-  princi- 
pal works  of  imjjortance  executed  since  the 
found.itiouof  the  institution.  These  volumes 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
photoi;r.aphs,  drawini^s,  aud  diagrams,  lent 
l>y  en.;incers  of  eminence.  The  collection 
was  somewhat  hastily  formed  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Professor  Jenkin,  the  juror  for 
this  cl.ass,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
although  the  British  architects  had  ruade  a 
veiy  important  and  comprehensive  display, 
our  engineers  were  wholly  unrepresented  at 
Paris.  Two  of  the  exhibitors  of  English 
buises  are  rewarded  with  gold  medals — 
>'r.  Laseelles  for  his  red  brick  front,  de- 
igned by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw;  and  Messrs. 
Collinson  and  Lock  for  their  old  English 
house.  Messrs.  Cubitt  receive  a  silver  medal 
for  their  house  and  gates.  Two  of  the 
remaining  gold  medals  in  this  section  are 
larried  off  by  makers  of  safes — Messrs. 
Hobbs,  Hart  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Chat- 
wood.  The  two  other  gold  medals  are 
both  awarded  to  luaclunery  manufac- 
turers, who  obtain  minor  awards  in  the 
classes  in  which  they  were  at  first  respec- 
tively entered — Messrs.  Marsden.  who  ob- 
tained only  an  honourable  mention  in  Class 
50  for  their  stone-breaker,  here  have  a  gold 
medal  for  the  same  machine ;  and  Messrs. 
Bmnton  and  Trier,  who  take  a  silver  medal 
in  Class  50,  obtain  a  gold  medal  in  Class  66 
for  their  stone-working  machinery.  There 
are  25  silver  medals  in  this  class,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  bestowed  upon 
manufactm'ers  who  have  received  awards  in 
other  classes,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
tried  their  luck  subsequently  in  Class  66. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  jiractice 
for  shrewd  exhibitors  to  go  out  "  jury  hunt- 
ing " — that  is,  to  fin  up  forms  for  any  classes 
in  which  they  could  by  any  pretext  what- 
ever claim  to  be  included,  and  then  induce 
the  jury  to  come  round  aud  view  their 
goods.  We  believe  that  several  energetic 
agents  succeeded  in  bringing  the  olijects  of 
one  manufacturer  under  the  notice  of  at 
least  half-a-dozen  different  juries,  from 
many  of  which  awards  were  obtained.  Mr. 
G.  Jennings,  of  Stangate,  has  the  only 
silver  medal  for  "  plans  and  designs."  Silver 
medals  for  bricks  are  obtained  by  the  Aber- 
nant  Ironworks  Co.;  Messrs.  J.  Cliff  and  Sons, 
of  Leeds;  Mr.  J.  Dunnachie,  of  Glasgow; 
the  Glentoig  Fireclay  Co. ;  Mr.  J.  Hamlilet, 
of  West  Bromwieh ;  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Moores,  Mr.  G.  K.  H;irrison,  and  Messrs. 
King  Brothers,  all  of  Stourbridge  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Stiff  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Ivory,  of  West  Bromwieh.  Silver  medals  for 
Portland  cement  are  awarded  to  Scott's 
Sewage  Company  and  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  and  Co.,  and 
the  Peterhead  Granite  Co.  receive  silver 
medals  for  their  gi-anite.  Silver  medals  are 
also  gained  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.,  for  revolving 
shutters.  We  cannot  go  through  the  re- 
maining awards,  some  fifty  in  number, 
which  are  certainly  most  miscellaneous  in 
their  character,  and  range  from  steam  road- 
rollers  to  m.mure. 

The  only  other  section  which  requires 
notice  is  Class  85 — conseiTatories.  Here 
we  find  a  gold  medal  is  awarded  to 
Messrs.  James  Boyd  and  Son,  of  Paisley, 
and  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Barnai'd, 
Bishop,  and  Barnards,  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Paul,  and  Mr.  J.  Caven  Fox;  while 
Mr.  W.  L.  Laseelles  receives  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  very  unique  curvilinear 
planthouse,  made  of  pitch  pine  bent  by 
steam. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  ST.  MART-LE- 
BOW,  CHBAPSIDE. 

\  REM.4.RK  ABLE  amount  of  zeal— not 
-^^  always  according  to  knowledge — has 
been  manifested  lately  to  protect  our  old 
City  churches  from  destruction  or  wanton 
alteration,  and  the  Times  of  Thursday  last, 
following  some  of  its  other  equally  well-in- 
formed contemporaries,  protests  strongly 
against  the  alterations  which  have  been 
lately  commenced  at  the  celebrated  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside.  The  writer 
of  the  article  is  rather  hasty  iu  his  conclu- 
sions, but  at  any  rate  he  has  sounded  the 
note  of  alarm  loudly  enough.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  old  chun'h  of  Wren  is  now 
threatened,  and  in  inmiineiit  damper.  Tlie 
base  of  the  steeple  "  is  already  encased  with 
a  portentous  scaffolding,  which  seems  to 
indicate  something  more  than  mere  repair," 
while  with  regard  to  the  interior  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  same  numljcr  of  the  Times 
enumerates  a  startling  list  of  changes 
which  may  well  have  alarmed  people  who 
knew  little  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  does  himself.  This  letter,  which  has 
been  made  the  text  of  the  Timea  article,  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  DA.  Beddingfold 
CoUyer,  and  the  following  alterations  are 
those  complained  of  : — '"  Re-arrangement 
of  the  east  end  of  the  church  by  forming 
proper  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir  ;  the 
improvement  of  the  interior  by  a  judicious 
system  of  coloured  decoration ;  the  lower- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  form  a  raised  chancel,  and 
the  inclosiire  of  the  chancel  by  a  dwarf  wall 
or  railing ;  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  seats  in  the  chm-ch,  which  are  to 
be  replaced  by  others  of  suitable  design  in 
oak  or  pitch  pine  ;  the  remodelling  of  the 
reredos  ur  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  of 
approved  design ;  the  removal  and  re- 
erectionin  more  convenient  placesof  certain 
monuments."  These  are  the  changes 
which  have  aroused  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Col  Iyer  and  the  thunder  of  the  Times. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  sooner  read  the 
article  aud  letter  than  we  remembered  that 
so  conscientious  aud  moderate  a  restorer  as 
Mr.  Blomfield  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
work,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  buUding  our 
conviction  is  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the 
Times  and  its  correspondent,  that  Wren's 
famous  church  could  not  be  in  safer  hands. 
As  to  the  outer  scaffolding,  the  "'porten- 
tousness  "  of  which  has  alarmed  our  con- 
temporary, we  hasten  to  assure  it  that 
Wren's  celebrated  steeple  is  really  in  no 
danger  ;  not  the  slightest  structural  altera- 
tion has  been  or  will  be  made,  the  fact  being 
that  the  tower  has  been  simply  repaired  in 
a  few  places,  decayed  and  dangerous  stones 
having  been  secured  or  replaced — in  short, 
the  work  has  been  one  of  absolute  necessity 
to  preserve  the  structure  from  the  eft'ects  of 
sheer  neglect.  We  may  just  observe  here 
that  some  years  ago  the  charming  peristyle 
was  found  to  need  strengthening,  and  some 
iron  ties  were  introduced.  Towers  of  stone 
especially  are  subject  to  decay  from  atmo- 
spheric influences  tending  to  render  them 
inseciu'e,  if  not  dangerous  to  passengers, 
and  a  timtly  and  thorough  repair  is  periodi- 
cally called  for  in  the  way  of  reinstating 
weak  and  loose  stones,  and  replacing  cor- 
roded cramps. 

As  to  the  interior  alterations,  we  cannot 
see  that  the  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  at  Bow  Church  will  exceed  the  absolute 
demands  of  moderate'  ritual  and  convenience. 
A  church  should,  iu  our  opinion,  be  main- 
tained as  a  church  for  as  many  generations 
as  possible,  and  every  age  requii-es  it  to  be 
preserved  in  as  tolerably  a  decent  state  for 
that  purpose  as  practicable.  Even  the 
writer  in  the  Times  admits  that  each  gene- 
ration must  deal  with  a  building,  as  Wren 
added  to  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Inigo 
Jones  stuck  on  a  colonnade  to  Old  St.  Paul's. 


We  were,  as  a  miitter  of  fact,  surprised  to 
see,  when  we  entered  the  building,  how 
little  had  been  done.  There  is  no  structural 
interference  with  the  walls  or  roof,  the 
only  important  ch;inge  contemplated  being 
the  substitution  of  good  and  substantial 
seats  for  those  which  were  erected  ip  1867, 
when  the  old  sleeping  boxes  were  cleared 
away,  and  which,  on  account  of  want  of 
funds,  were  altogether  unsuitable  anl  in- 
adequate, and  the  lowering  of  the  floor  of 
the  body  of  the  church  about  one  step  or 
lOin.  The  last-named  alteration  accomp- 
lishes two  things  at  once:  it  takes  away  a 
step  at  the  entrance,  which  no  oile  can  com- 
plain of,  aud  it  raises  the  chancel  one  step 
above  the  main  floor.  This  probably  is  what 
the  writer  means  by"  meeting  the  prevalent 
Ritualistic  taste."  If  so,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  instead  of  harm  or  spoliation  a  service 
has  been  rendered  which  Wren  himself 
would  have  gladly  admitted  if  he  had  been 
allowed  by  the  ultra-Protestantism  of  his 
age,  which  despoiled  and  pared  down  some 
of  his  best  works — even  St.  Paul's  itself. 
The  Times  leader-writer  and  correspondent 
were  both  probably  unaware  that  the  floor- 
ing of  Bow  Church  originally  skqied  gradu- 
ally from  east  to  west ;  but  in  1867,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  not  being  perceived  in  time 
l)y  the  architect  who  had  char<;e  of  the  work. 
the  floor  at  the  west  end  had  to  be  raised  six 
inches  or  more  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  step 
into  the  seats.  The  re-arrangement  of  the 
east  end  will  consist  of  the  orderly  plaeing  of 
stalls  at  each  side  of  the  "  communion 
table  "  for  the  use  of  clergy  and  choir,  and 
the  removal  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
altar  railing  to  positions  a  little  further 
in  the  chm-ch,  better  in  eveiy  respect  for 
sight  and  sound.  The  pulpit  is  a  very  in- 
teresting carved  oak  one,  the  capping  and 
side  panels  being  enriched  by  some  very 
spirited  carving  of  foliage  in  high  relief. 
The  lion  and  unicorn  are  cai-ved  in  the 
hollow  of  the  cornice  on  each  side,  and  the 
pulpit  stands  on  a  well-designed,  moulded 
base,  octagon  in  form.  We  think  its  in- 
tended position  near  the  n^rth-eastern  pier 
wilL  be  a  great  improvement.  The  new 
seating  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  few 
benches  we  saw  are  designed  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  Classic  style  of  the  church, 
the  panelled  backs  and  cappings  and  square 
ends  being  moulded  to  accord  with  the  old 
work.  The  seating  is  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  area,  which  includes 
the  four  main  piers ;  these  will  stand  within 
the  line  of  seating,  the  narrow  side  aisles 
being  paved  as  passages,  together  with  a 
central  passage  way  through  the  body 
of  the  church.  The  paving  is  of  tiles 
in  small  diagonal  squares,  of  a  very 
simple  and  effective  pattern,  the  colours 
being  subdued,  and  consist  mainly  of 
white  and  black  diagonals,  with  buff  tiles 
used  moderately  in  the  centres.  The 
eastcra  or  raised  end  is  of  bolder  design 
with  large  squares  disposed  rectiUnearly, 
light-blue  bordei-s  being  introduced  with 
the  black  and  buff.  We^h.ave  one  objection 
to  make — if  what  we  are  informed  is  cor- 
rect— and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  oak  reredos  under  the 
east  window,  which  we  rather  thiuk  will 
give  those  inclined  to  be  contentious  some 
ground  for  the  remark  that  antiquarian 
eclecticism  or  fashionable  ritual,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  alteration.  This 
objection,  to  our  mind,  is  intensified  if  the 
reredos  is  to  be  removed  from  the  altar, 
and  readapt'^d  as  a  screen  to  the  western 
doorway.  We  trust  such  a  change  will  be 
reconsidered.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 
design  of  the  old  reredos  we  have  in  view, 
as  it  is  certainly  less  interesting  than  the 
carved  reredos  we  referred  to  the  other  day 
at  St.  James's  Church.  Piccadilly,  and  the 
from  is  only  relieved  by  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Coi-inthian  order ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
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leaa  characteristic  and  as  such  we  should 
e  sorry  to  see  it  disturbed. 

Another  and  more  excellent  example  of 
framed  woodwork  occurs  at  the  main 
northern  entrance  from  the  tower,  which 
forms  a  screen  in  the  semicircular  opening. 
The  pilasters,  carving,  and  entablature  of 
the  door  are  very  correct  and  pleasing,  and 
the  outer  wooden  porch  in  the  vestibule 
leading  to  vestry  is  another  remarkable  and 
valuable  specimen  of  carved  woodwork, 
probably  little  known  to  connoisseurs  of 
eighteenth  century  architecture,  and  we 
hope  these  wiU  not  be  touched.  We  see  the 
screen  was  erected  in  1716. 

For  the  information  of  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  this  fine  edifice, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  the  chief  points 


and  the  eastern  end  entirely.  The  present 
case  is  simply  one  of  re-seating  and  deco- 
ration— processes  naturally  necessitated  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time.  We  have  no  wish 
to  dispute  the  proposition  that  a  vulgar 
passion  for  mere  newness  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  signs  of  the  time  ;  but  we  object, 
as  a  matter  of  fair  play,  to  the  use  thereof 
as  a  text  for  a  homily  altogether  out  of 
season.  If  there  is  one  thing  for  wbich 
Mr.  Blomfield  has  gained  a  well-founded 
reputation  it  is  for  his  carefulness  in  re- 
storation, and  for  the  marked  capacity  he 
has  displayed  for  entering  into  the  aims  and 
spirit  of  those  who  built  the  sti-uctures 
which  he  has  been  called  on  to  preserve ; 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  tliat  even 
the  Times  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 


of  the  plan.     This  is  nearly  a  square,  the  j  find  out  what  he  was  really  going   to  do 


length  from  east  to  west  being  about  70ft, 
and  the  width  between  the  walls  about 
60ft.  The  area  is  divided  by  only  four 
piers  consisting  of  sqxiare  pilasters,  com- 
bined with  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  into  two  aisles  and  a 
central  nave,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  finest  to  be  seen  in  Wren's 
basilican  churches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  four  piers  carrying  an  elliptical  vault 
over  the  nave,  and  lower  cross  vaults  over 
the  aisles,  the  space  is  entirely  unob- 
structed, and  by  the  new  seating  arrange- 
ment there  will  not  be  a  single  occupant  of 
the  seats  who  cannot  see  the  pulpit.  There 
are  no  galleries,  and  another  point  of  in- 
terest is  that  the  lighting  is  cleverly 
managed  by  dormer  windows  which  pierce 
the  main  ceiling,  three  on  each  side  (over 
each  bay)  by  end  seniicirctilar  windows,  and 
by  circular  windows  in  the  bays.  The 
ceiling  is  panelled  in  Wren's  usual  manner  : 
ribs,  with  patorse,  spring  from  the  entabla- 
ture over  each  Corinthian  column,  and 
divide  the  ceiling  into  three  unequal  divi- 
sions ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  the  centre  bays 
between  the  piers  are  the  widest,  and  are 
arched  with  elliptical  arches,  the  end  bays 
having  circular  arches.  Longitudinal  beams, 
which  run  into  the  ribs,  divide  each  com- 


before  finding  fault  foolishly. 


UNDERGROUND  WATERS. 
A  VERT  valuable  inqnii-y  into  the  sources 
■^-^  of  our  water  supply  has  been  instituted 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  we 
have  now  before  us  the  third  report.  The 
committee's  investigations  have  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  circulation  of  underground 
waters  in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  Per- 
mian formations  of  England,  and  to  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  water  supplied 
to  various  towns  and  districts  from  these 
formations.  We  observe  among  the  com- 
mittee the  names  of  Professor  E.  Hull. 
C.  E.  de  Ranee,  S.  Mellard  Reade,  Capt.  D. 
Galton,  Professor  Prestwich,  and  other 
authorities.  The  results  are  proposed  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  we  may  refer  to  them  as  of  special 
interest  at  this  time.  Besides  the  circular 
form  of  inquirv.which  the  committee  say  has 
only  furnished  information  as  to  local  areas 
already  known,  personal  examination  of  the 
districts  has  been  made.  Referring  to  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  the  classi- 
fication of  wholesome  and  palatable  waters 
Wholesome  waters  are 


is  given  as  follows 

partment  into  three  panels,  the  upper  centre  I  (1)  spring  water;  (2)  deep-well  water — both 
one  being  much  the  widest,  and  these  beams  very  palatable,  and  (3)  upland  surface  water, 
are  richly  decorated  with  a  foliage  centre  in  moderately  so.  Those  classified  as  suspicious 
high  relief.     The  end  walls  of  the  nave  are  |  are  stored   rain  water   and   surface  water 


cleverly  managed,  the  main  order  returning 
with  single  Corinthian  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  windows.  We  may  add 
that  a  few  very  fine  stained-glass  windows 
adorn  the  west  end  and  the  aisles,  the  east 
window  being  plain.  That  at  the  west  end 
is  an  extremely  pleasing  window,  composed 
entirely  of  ctmventional  foliage,  with  three 
centre  panels,  and  with  wide  and  handsome 
borders.  The  centre  foliage  is  of  a  deep 
red,  the  ground  and  borders  green.  The 
colours  are  particularly  soft,  and  the  design 
in  excellent  taste.  It  is  proposed,  we  hear, 
to  decorate  the  interior  in  plain  colours,  and 
to  paint  the  stone  columns  with  their  im- 
posts— a  change,  we  think,  no  one  can  object 
to,  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  Wren's 
interior  decoi-ation.  At  present  the  ceiling 
and  panels  are  lost  in  a  dingy  drab,  and  a 
little  colour  and  judicious  gildin 
capitals,     and     enrichments      of 


from  cultivated  land;  while  under  the  de 
nomination  "  dangerous  "  are  i-iver  water, 
sewage-tainted  and  shallow- well  water — the 
last  three  sources  being  bracketted  "  palat- 
able." The  committee,  speaking  of  spring 
and  deep-well  water,  strongly  advocate 
their  utilisation  and  consei'vation,  and 
recommend  the  association  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  As  one  demanding  im- 
periiil  legislation  wo  fully  concur. 

The  comparative  amount  of  hardness  of 
the  water  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  the  relation  of  hardness  to 
the  rate  of  mortality,  are  first  refeiTed  to. 
The  average  amount  of  hardness  fixed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  deep-well  water  is 
179°,  and  of  the  springs  from  the  same 
formation  18'8°.  It  appears  from  the  tables 
given  th,at  the  average  death-rate  is  greater 
in  the  '  in  towns  supplied  with  soft  water  than  in 
ceiling  1  those    supplied    with    drinking    water    of 


are    compared.      Thus    Manchester,    vrith 
351,189  inhabitants,  has  an  average  death- 
rate   of   32   per  1,000,  while  Birmingham, 
with    343,787,    has    only   24-4;    and  it    is 
pointed  out  by  the  report   as  worthy   of 
note  that   the   five  inland    manufacturing 
towns — Birmingham,    Leicester,    Notting- 
ham, Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Wolverhampton 
— all    supplied    with  hard  water  from  the 
new  red  sandstone,  have  the  lowest  death- 
rate.     Again  the  twelve  inland  non -manu- 
facturing towns,  supplied  with   soft  water, 
have  a  death-rate  of  26  per  1,000  as  against 
twenty  similar  towns   supplied   with  hard 
water,  where  the  death-rate  was  only  23'2. 
The   report    says,    "  When,    however,    the 
mortalities   of   the  districts  including   the 
principal  English  watering-places  are  com- 
pared, there  appears  to  be  little  variation 
in  the   death-rate,  whether  the  population 
be  supplied  with  soft,  moderately  hard,  or 
hard  water,   so  that  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  where  sanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail with  equal  uniformity,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is   practically    uninfluenced    by  the 
degree   of   hardness   of    the    water   used " 
— a  conclusion   agreeing  with  that  of  the 
Rivers   Pollution   Commission.      We   pass 
over  that   part  of  the  report  referring  to 
the  water  supply  from  the  Permian  rocks 
and   the   different  types,   upon   which  the 
committee  have  not  been  able   to   obtain 
much   information.     It   appears    that   not 
less   than  10,000  square  miles  are  occupied 
in   England    and   Wales    by  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  Permian  formations,  and  that 
these  absorb  not  less   than    10  inches    of 
rainfall  annually.     Shallow  wells  abound  in 
this  area,  and  the  sandstone  and  overlying 
drift     form     an     excellent     water-bearing 
stratum,  but  the  report  says  the  numerous 
sources  of  pollutiou  render  them  valueless 
for    domestic     supply.      These    wells    are 
charged  with  organic  matter,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  240  psrts  per  100,000.  being 
largely  impregnated  from  sewers  and  cess- 
pools.    We   have   the   unpleasant   fact  re- 
corded that  at  least  twelve  millions  of  the 
British     population     obtain     their     water 
supply  from  shallow  wells  dug  in  porous 
soil,  which  receive  the  soakage  of  cesspools. 
Another  very  important  inquiry  the  com- 
mittee intend  to  prosecute   is  the  question 
of  how  far  the  general  level  of  the  springs 
of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  agricul- 
tural drainage,  and  the  question  of  cutting 
off  the  available  rainfall  by  means  of  inter- 
cepting drains  is  another  they  intend  to  in- 
vestigate.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  com- 
mittee   comment     upon   the    short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Local    Government    Board, 
which  merely  concerns  itself  with  the  prac- 
ticability of  any  proposed  scheme  to  obtain 
water  without  exercising  any  control  as  to 
how  any  such  proposal  made  by  one  town 
may  interfere  with  another  district  not  re- 
presented.     This   is  a  point    to  which  we 
have  called    attention  and  which   must  be 
dealt  with  speedily  in  the  competition  for 
the  possession  of  water-bearing  areas  near 
crowded    towns.      The   committee     regret 
that  the  new  red  sandstone   and  Permian 
formations    should     be    so    systematically 
disregarded,   especially    as   they   yield   an 


would   vastly    lighten    the   interior  effect.  |  harder  quality  ;  thus  in  26  towns,  where  the  [  inexhaustible    supply  of   pure   water,    and 
...-_-  -  -        ._  .  ._,.,.  .,       ^j^^^     urban     districts,     like      Pemberton 

and  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  should  have 
instead  obtained  powers  to  collect  the 
surface  waters  from  cultivated  land.  The 
report  further  states  that  the  supply  of 
new  red  sandstone  water,  east  of  Ashton 
and  Golbome,  may  possibly  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  additional  supply  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  it  thinks  the  inquiry  should 
be  extended  to  include  the  oolites  which 
are  proved  to  contain  a  vast  supply  of  pure 
water.  In  conclusion,  the  report  says  that 
the  result   of   their   labours    has    been   to 


The  writer  in  the  Times  refers  to  the  old  '  water  does  not  exceed  5°  of  hardness,  the 
basilican  churches  of  the  Continent,  and  '  average  death-rate  per  1,000  per  annum  was 
talks  of  the  horror  with  which  any  altera-  i  291 ;  in  25  towns  where  the  water  is  more 
tion  of  their  arrangement  would  be  re-  j  than  5°,  but  not  exceeding  10'  of  hardness, 
garded.  He  says  the  taste  may  yet  revive  '  the  average  was  28'3 ;  while  in  60  towns 
for  such  arrangements  as  those  which  the  !  drinking  water  of  more  than  10°  of 
unrestored  City  churches  present.  Perhaps  hardness  the  average  was  only  243.  It 
so.  In  all  probability  we  think  it  will,  but  ,  is  also  observed — and  is  a  point  of 
these  assertions  clearly  show  us  that  the  '  considerable  significance,  we  think — that 
Tim-es  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  suppos-  !  the  lowest  death-rate  is  found  to  oo- 
ing  that  Bow  Church  is  to  be  reconstructed  cur  in,  those  towns  supplied  with  new 
or  remodelled,  and  its  essential  character    red  sandstone  water.      A  similar  resxdt  is 


changed. 

Now,  such  a  change  would  be  impos- 
sible without  pulling  down  and  altering 
the    position    of    the    pillars,    the    roof, 


found  to  obtain  if  towns  of  corresponding 

populations  and  occupations,  supplied  j  prove  that  there  is  an  available  daily  supply 
from  surface  areas  with  soft  water,  and  '  of  water  from  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
those  from   deep  wells  in  this   formation,  i  Permian  beds  of  not  less  than  3,600  million 
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gallons  of  water,  remarkably  free  from 
organic  impurity.  We  must  say  a  word  or 
two  about  anotber  valuable  coutribution  to 
the  committee's  report — "  On  the  South 
Lmoashire  Wells."  by  Mr.  S.  Mellard 
Beade.  O.E.,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Reide's  deductions  will 
be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
of  hydrogi'olosiy,  and  his  sections  of  wells 
given  in  the  report  show  the  extreme  varia- 
tion of  water  level  in  each  well  produced  by 
punipint;.  Livtrpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
Widnes  form  the  tliree  centres  about  which 
the  most  important  wells  are  grouped.  In 
the  Widnes  wells  the  section  shows  a  per- 
manent lowering  of  the  water  level  about 
8ft.  below  the  surface  on  the  average,  and 
it  is  certain  that  a  system  of  wells  per- 
manently lowers  the  water  level.  As  to  the 
effect  of  local  rains,  Mr.  Reade  states  it  is 
undistiuguishable  ;  as  to  the  mode  of  circxi- 
lation  of  underground  waters  the  inferences 
from  observatiims  indicate  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  rain  water  at  the  surface, 
and  its  percolation  to  underground  fissures, 
by  which  it  is  drawn  off  at  the  well.  Mr. 
Reade  thinks  the  rock  forms  a  large  filter, 
with  veins  and  ramifications  extending  in 
various  directions,  which  enable  us  to  tap 
and  draw  off  the  supply.  He  combats  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  and  Mr. 
Robert  Bostock,  which  contend  that  the 
source  of  supply  is  not  derived  from  sur- 
face percolation,  and  account  for  it  by  de- 
composition of  sea-water  through  the  rock, 
&c.;  and  he  believes  that  rivers  having 
their  sources  in  other  strata  where  rainfall 
is  greater  contribute  their  quota.  Mr. 
Reade  affirms  that  if  the  absorption  be 
lOin.,  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  11  mile 
from  the  well  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  3  million  gallons  per  diem. 
The  facts  brought  forward  lend  counte- 
nance to  the  fissure-circulating  theory,  but 
we  believe  much  more  extensive  data  must 
be  furnished  and  tabulated  before  the 
underground  supply  of  water  can  be 
counted  upon,  and  before  we  can  rely  upon 
the  operations  of  boring  or  the  tinder- 
gronnd  water  storage  of  any  given  district. 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

EBONY. 

A  remarkably  hard,  heavy,  and  b'ack  wood. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  different  species  of 
Diospyros,  the  same  genus  which  produces  the 
date-plum.  The  best  for  uniformity  of  colour 
is  the  D.  Ehennm,  which  grows  in  the  flat  parts 
of  Ceylon.  Ebony  has  been  extensively  used  in 
inlaying,  and  we  refer  to  the  Dutch.  French, 
and  Italian  marquetry  for  examples  of  its  use. 

"  ECCE  HOMO," 

Latin,  "  Behold  the  man,"  a  name  applied  to 
representations  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. 
Some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  pointers  have 
been  spent  in  this  embodiment  of  our  Saviour. 
Correggio's  "  Eoce  Homo,"  in  the  National 
Gallery,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind. 
See  Dr.  Waagen's  "  Art  and  Artists." 

ECCLESIOLOOT. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Handbook  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,"  Walcott's  "  Sacred 
Archteology,"  and  P.irker's  "  Glossary  "  for  in- 
formation upon  ecclesiological  subjects.  Mr. 
Walcott's  articles  on  "Conventual  Establish- 
ments," in  the  Building  News,  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  also  Messrs.  Audsley's  "  Dictionary  of 
Architecture,"  and  Lee's  "  Dictionary  of  Litur- 
gical Terms." 

ELECTRIC  LIOHTINO. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  discovered  the 
electric  light,  and  the  simplest  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it  consists  in  bringing  together  the  ends 
of  two  wires  forming  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery.  Various  forms  of  carbon  are 
generally  used,  such  as  baked  carbon  and 
others  chemically  prepared.  Mmy  inventions 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  prin- 
cipal aim  being  to  keep  the  carbon  points 
within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other  by  some 
mechanical  means,  so  that  the  current  can  pass 


between  the  points.  Foucault,  Duboscq,  H.art, 
Jablochkoff,  and  others  constructed  appliances 
for  this  purpose.  Hefore  the  electric  lifjht  can 
be  adopted  for  lighting  houses  the  subdivision 
of  the  light  is  necessary.  This  is  reported  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Edison  and 
others  lately,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
light  can  be  subdivided  to  a  certiiin  extent. 
Mr.  Edison,  it  is  asserted,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
pensinar  with  the  ordinary  apparatus,  and  is 
enabled  to  render  substances  incandescent.  For 
particulars  we  refer  to  article  on  "  Electric 
Lighting,"  Buildinq  News,  Vol.  XXXV.;  also 
Mr.  W.  Haywood's  report  on  p.  420  ante. 

ELIZABETHAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

This  style  resulted  from  the  importation  into 
England  of  Continental  fashions,  and  was  the 
earliest  stage  in  that  lilending  of  Classic  with 
Tudor  Gothic  which  progressed  during  two 
centuries  and  ended  with  the  utter  decadence 
of  art  during  the  Georgian  era.  As  its  name 
indicates,  the  style  was  in  its  greatest  purity 
during  the  reign  of  the  "  Virgin  Queen,"  but 
though  it  is  easy  to  mark  its  introduction,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  point  at 
which  it  merged  into  the  more  formal  Jacobean. 
Upon  the  Tudor  panelling  and  mullions  of  the 
last  Tudor  period  were  engrafted  the  orders, 
volutes,  scrolls,  and  pyramids,  frets  and  fancies 
revived  from  Roman  precedent  through  the 
French  and  Italian  Renaissance.  Symmetry 
was  more  observed,  and  strict  proportions  were 
relieved  by  a  profusion  of  applied  ornament. 
The  style  was  very  partial  in  application — the 
dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  and  the 
progress  of  Erastianism  had  almost  stayed  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  But 
very  few  churches  were  built,  and  the  altera, 
tions  were  often  of  the  meanest  type  of  patch- 
ing-up.  The  monuments  to  the  wealthy  were, 
however,  very  ornate,  and  often  adorned  with 
sculptured  effigies  and  rows  of  stiffly-quaint 
children,  with  painting,  gilding,  and  a  profusion 
of  marbles.  Good  examples  are  the  Spenser  me- 
morials at  Great  Brington  Church,  those  to  the 
Royal  House  of  York  at  Fotheringhay,  in  same 
county  of  Northants,  and  those  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  chief  features  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  were  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the 
half-timbered  dwellings  of  the  upper  middle 
classes.  No  longer  fortified,  the  great  houses 
are  arranged  round  inner  courts,  with  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  directed  outwards.  The  win- 
dows are  embayed  and  mnllioned,  and  occupy 
a  lion's  share  of  the  frontages.  Gables  are 
carried  up  at  intervals,  and  the  chimney  stacks 
are  coupled  or  grouped  in  masses  of  three  or 
four,  frequently  ornamented  on  the  surfaces, 
and  have  moulded  caps.  The  staircases 
are  made  more  prominent  than  had  pre- 
viously been  attempted,  and  are  arranged 
in  short  flights,  with  carved  and  panelled 
newels.  The  rooms  are  still  very  low,  but  the 
ceilings  are  plastered  and  the  walls  wainscoted. 
The  formality  and  profuseness  of  decoration 
extend  to  the  gardens.  The  best  examples  of 
this  class  of  building  are  "  Barghley  House  by 
Stamford  Town,"  the  work  of  John  Thorpe, 
Hatfield  House,  Westwood,  Warwickshire,  and 
parts  of  Longford  Castle  ;  the  Public  Schools 
at  Oxford  and  parts  of  Wadham  and  Merton 
Colleges  may  also  be  mentioned.  Amongst 
the  smaller  examples  are  manv  almshouses 
and  hospitals.  (See  Professor  E.  M.  Barry's 
lecture  in  the  BniLDiNO  News  for  March 
Ist,  1878,  p.  224,  last  Vol.)  No  reference 
to  Elizabethan  architecture  could  be  complete 
without  .an  allusion  to  the  revival  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  which  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  land  in  many  hospitals,  grammar  schools, 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  erected 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  during  its  short  reign. 
The  style  favoured  the  employment  of  brick, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  examples  are  built  in 
that  material.— E.  Wm.  P.  I 

"J.  A."  writes  as  follows  : — In  this  style  of 
architecture  the  orders  are  usually  applied  only 
to  parts  of  a  front.  For  instance,  the  centre, 
which  is  marked  out  as  a  lofty  frontispiece  or 
portal,  ornamented  with  several  tiers  of 
columns,  and  this  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  but  in  many  instances  rendered  quite 
distinct  from  it — all  besides  being  comparatively 
genuine  Tudor,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign  i 
elements.  Although  square-headed  and  with-  ' 
out  any  tracery  of  any  kind,  the  windows 
retain  a  good  deal  of  the  latest  Gothic  or  Per-  ' 


pendicular  character,  being  divided  by  mullions 
and  transoms  into  numerous  compartments, 
after  the  manner  of  panelling — a  mode  that 
freely  admits  of  a  window  being  made  of  any 
extent.  And  not  only  are  single  windows 
sometimes  exceedingly  spacious,  but  are  put  so 
closely  together  as  io  render  the  whole  of  a 
front  nearly  all  window.  The  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  style  is  the  gable,  a  fea- 
ture singularly  diversified.  Almost  all  imagin- 
able com  binations  of  curves  (convex  or  concave), 
with  straight  linos  and  angles,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  these  gables.  Differently  shaped 
gables  often  occur  in  the  same  building,  amd 
produce  very  great  effect  of  outline,  which  ia 
further  increased  by  embellished  parapets  with 
balls  and  other  ornaments  upon  them,  by  small 
domes  or  turrets,  and  by  chimney  shafts,  all 
which,  mingled  together,  often  give  an  air  of 
picturesque  magnificence  to  what  are  otherwise 
rather  plain  structures,  and  impart  animation 
to  what  might  else  bo  ungainly  masses.  In 
like  manner  porches  and  balustraded  terraces 
often  give  character  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  while  the  upper  may  be  couiparatively 
uninteresting.  The  style  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  brick  and  stone,  such  contrasts  of 
colour  seeming  natural  to  it,  and  serving  to 
bring  out  the  several  parts  more  distinctly. 
There  are  also  many  instances  of  brick  alone 
being  employed,  the  ornamental  members 
being  formed  of  moulded  brick,  and  the  effect 
produced  may  be  sombre,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
impleasing.  To  the  internal  characteristics  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  belong  spacious  bay 
windows,  long  and  ample  galleries,  generally  of 
low  proportions ;  massive  and  elaborately  sculp- 
tured chimney-pieces  ;  screens  of  similar  cha- 
racter, either  with  open  arches  or  doors ; 
wainscoted  and  panelled  walls,  the  ribs  and 
other  ornamentations  being  of  large  proportions, 
bold,  and  well-defined  ;  ceilings  highly  enriched, 
sometimes  arched,  and  covered  with  scroll- 
work foliage  ;  wide  staircases  with  large  richly- 
carved  balustrades.  The  prevailing  character 
is  that  of  heaviness  and  stateliness,  on  which 
account  it  is  ill  suited  for  literal  imitation  at  the 
present  day.     (See  Richardson's  examples.) 

ELM. 

Of  the  genus  XJlmus.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  English  elm,  U.  campeslris,  which 
has  ovate  and  serrated  leaves ;  wood  h.ard, 
compact,  and  durable  in  water.  The  weight 
of  elm  per  cubic  foot  is  stated  to  be  about  421b. 
average.  Its  strength  compared  with  oak  is  as 
82  to  100.  If  kept  constantly  wet,  as  in  sub- 
marine foundations,  elm  will  last  for  centuries. 
Thus  the  piles  on  which  London-bridge  stands 
are  of  elm.  For  other  purposes  it  is  little  used 
by  the  builder. 

EJIEANKMENT. 

The  best  embanking  matiirlals  are  those  with 
the  greatest  frictional  stability,  and  Rankine 
states  them  to  be  shivers  of  rock,  shingle, 
gravel,  and  clean  sand.  When  well  drained, 
clay  .xlso  forms  safe  embankments.  The  worst 
materials  are  wet  clay,  vegetable  mould,  peat, 
and  some  kinds  of  sand.  The  same  authority 
enumerates  three  ways  of  forming  embank- 
ments : — 1st.  Ill  one  layer :  This  is  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  method,  earth  waggons  being  run 
out  on  temporary  rails  along  the  top,  and  tip- 
ping the  stuff  at  the  end  over  the  sloping  bank. 
Every  "  tip"  thus  forms  a  single  oblique  layer. 
2nd.  Ill  thick  layers  :  This  is  a  series  of  single 
tip  processes,  allowing  each  layer  to  settle 
before  the  second  is  made.  3rd.  In (Wa  layers: 
This  consists  in  spreading  the  earth  in  hori- 
zontal layers  of  from  9in.  to  ISin.  deep,  and 
ramming  each  layer  before  the  next  is  laid.  It 
is  a  tedious  process,  and  is  used  only  in  filling 
behind  retaining  walls,  wings,  and  bridge  abut- 
ments, and  in  reservoir  embankments. 

EMEROIDEKT 

Is  an  art  coeval  with  the  earliest  woollen 
manufacture,  and  was  first  practised  among  the 
Orientals,  by  whom  it  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. It  consists  in  producing  needlework 
patterns  upon  various  fabrics.  The  Chinese  are 
the  most  elaborate  embroiderers  of  modem 
times,  and  their  best  work  is  upon  silk  ;  gold 
and  silver  thread  is  much  employed.  The 
Persi.ans,  Turks,  and  Hindoos  excel  in  the  art  of 
embroidery.  Tapestry  is  a  kind  of  embroidery 
done  with  the  shuttle,  though  formerly  with 
the  needle.     In  hand-work  the  fabric  is  gene- 
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rally  stretched  upon  a  frame,  the  design  being 
drawn  upon  tlie  fabric  ;  sometimes  the  design 
can  be  traced.  Berlin  worlr  is  done  by  follow- 
ing the  design  on  a  paper  pattern  marked  with 
lines  to  represent  the  threads.  See  the  "  Art 
Handbooks,"  South  Kensington  Museum. 

ENCAUSTIC    TILES. 

"J.  A."  sends  the  following  :— Encaustic  tiles 
are  of  two  kinds — plain  and  figured.  The  first 
are  of  different  colours,  and  square  or  trian- 
gular, forming  a  mosaic  when  laid.  They  are 
made  by  placing  the  clay  in  strong  moulds 
and  putting  on  it  such  a  pressure  that  Sin.  of 
powdered  clay  is  compressed  into  a  tile  of  lin. 
in  thickness.  They  are  then  baked,  fired,  and 
glazed.  In  making  figured  tiles  cubical  blocks 
of  well-tempered  moist  clay  are  first  used. 
These  are  cut  into  square  slabs  by  wire,  then 
faced  with  a  finer  clay  of  the  required  colour, 
and  put  into  a  box-press  or  mould ;  a  plaster 
of  Paris  slab  containing  the  pattern  in  relief  is 
then  brought  down  upon  the  face  of  the  tile, 
and  the  design  impressed  into  the  soft  clay. 
The  hoUows  thus  formed  .are  filled  with  semi- 
fluid clay  of  the  requisite  colour  to  form  the 
pattern  poured  into  them,  and  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tile.  It  is  then  set  aside  till 
sufficiently  hard  and  dry  to  have  its  surface  cut 
down  so  as  expose  the  pattern  and  the  ground, 
the  two  colours  of  clay  then  forming  one 
smooth  flat  surface.  The  tile  is  then  dried  and 
fired. 

ENTASIS. 

A  delicate  swelling  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
columns  by  the  Greek  architects,  to  correct  the 
appearance  of  concavity  they  would  otherwise 
present.  Vitruvius  alludes  to  this  refinement 
in  his  third  book.  The  entasis  of  the  Greek 
columns  has  been  investigated  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  others,  but  it  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  AUason.  The  convex  out- 
line given  to  columns  by  the  ancients  is  ob- 
served in  those  of  the  Parthenon  to  be  that  of 
a  conic  section  (hyperbola),  and  the  swelling  is 
so  imperceptible  as  not  to  be  noticed  in  view- 
ing the  columns.  In  the  Parthenon  it  is  1.550th 
of  height.  The  straight  lines  of  spires  and 
shafts  always  have  a  weak  effect  if  a  slight 
convexity  is  not  given  to  the  contour.  (See 
articles  in  Buildino  News  on  "  Optical  Cor- 
rection in  Design  "). 

"  W.  W."  writes  :  —  Entasis  is  a  slight 
swelling  in  the  outline  of  the  shafts  of  nearly 
all  Greek  columns,  specially  to  be  observed  in 
the  Doric  order,  j  ust  sufficient  to  counteract  and 
correct  the  optical  illusion  of  curvature  in  a 
concave  direction,  which  might  else  take  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  cause  it  to 
appear  thinner  than  it  really  is.  The  entasis 
is  not  intended  to  show  itself,  and  commences 
at  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  column, 
and  then  diminishes  to  the  top. 

"  C.  P.  E."  sends  a  note,  in  which  he  refers 
to  Mr.  Penrose's  paper  on  the  curved  lines  of 
the  Parthenon,  read  at  the  E.I.B.A.  on  23rd  of 
February,  1846. 

EUKITHMT. 

"  C.  F.  N."  writes  : — Eurithmy  Q^fi'ti'ds,  in 
good  measure,  rhythmical)  is  a  series  or  flow  of 
the  same  ornament,  broken  here  and  there  by 
some  prominent  feature.  Thus,  a  row  of  rail- 
ings, divided  at  certain  spaces  by  standards. 
Eurithmy  in  art  is  the  rhythm  of  a  verse  which 
is  broken  by  a  caesura,  which  cannot  perhaps 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  well- 
known  verse — 

Arma  virumque  cano,    ||    Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

[A  better  illustration  of  this  quality  in  archi- 
tecture is  the  fa9ade  of  a  building  in  which  the 
solids  and  openings  are  pleasingly  intermixed.] 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LAKE  PUCINO. 
T^HE  opening  lecture  to  the  class  of  Civil 
-•-  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  given  by  Professor  Pleeming  Jenkin, 
on  Monday.-  The  Professor  gave  an  account  of 
the  great  project  for  draining  Lake  Fucino  in 
Italy,  which,  commenced  2,0U0  years  ago,  had 
at  last  been  successfully  accomplished.  The 
lake  was  situated  in  the  Abruzzi  province,  53 
mUes  east  of  Eome,  and  covered  the  greater 
part  of  a  large  table  land  near  the  sma'll  town 
of  Avezzano.  The  surface  of  the  water  was 
2,094,ft.  above  the  sea,  but  to  the  lake  there 
waa  no  natural  outlet ;  and  though  the  action 


of  the  wind  on  the  water  prevented  it  from 
stagnating,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was 
very  unhealthy.  Whenever  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  years  in  which  the  rainfall  was 
heavy  the  lake  rose  enormously,  and  covered 
the  adjoining  country.  The  nearest  river  was 
the  Liris,  3J  miles  away,  but  the  mountain  Sal- 
viano  and  a  high  plain  separated  the  two.  The 
comparisons  between  what  the  lake  was  re- 
cently and  what  it  had  been  in  ancient  times 
were  extremely  curious,  as  showing  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  rainfall  over  a 
long  cycle  of  years.  Between  1783  and  181G 
the  lake  rose  30ft.  5in.,  and  was  then  74ft.  Jeep. 
From  the  commencement  of  1820  to  1835  it  fell 
to  nearly  lift,  below  its  level  in  1783,  being 
then  31ft.  deep.  In  18G1  it  had  risen  again 
30ft.  The  rem:)  ins  of  drainage  works  on  the 
lake  showed  that  its  area  was  about  the  same 
in  1816  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar 
or  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  though  there  was 
evidence  that  it  had  risen  much  higher  in  pre- 
historic times.  The  average  extent  of  the  lake 
was  33,050  acres.  It  was  12'4  miles  long  and 
6'8  miles  brcid.  The  Italian  engineers  calcu- 
lated that  the  lake  had  been  silting  up  at  the 
rate  of  12in.  per  century — and  that  was  an  in- 
teresting geographical  fact,  as  showing  the 
rate  at  which  these  large  lakes  silted — so  that 
the  present  bottom  was  15ft.  higher  than  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Julius 
Cajsar  had  conceived  the  utility  of  draining  the 
lake  for  the  scke  of  the  health  of  the  district, 
and  also  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  corn- 
growing  area  near  Eome ;  but  his  death  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
the  project  was  again  revived,  and  the  favourite 
Narcissus  was  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  neces- 
sary works  at  the  public  expense.  Suetonius 
stated  that  for  eleven  years  30,000  men  were 
employed  there,  and  the  elder  Pliny  said  that 
the  works  were  so  extraordinary  that  no  lan- 
guage could  give  any  idea  of  them.  These 
works  consisted  in  boring  a  tunnel  under  Mount 
Salviano,  984ft.  below  its  summit,  and  under 
the  Palentiue  fields  at  an  average  depth  of 
328ft.,  to  discharge  into  the  river  Liris  the 
surplus  water  of  the  lake.  The  construction  of 
a  tunnel  of  about  i  miles  in  length  at  a  great 
depth  under  a  mountain  was,  in  tlie  then  state 
of  engineering  science,  a  wonderful  under- 
taking. It  would  not  be  an  easy  job  now.  The 
tunnel  .actually  was  made,  and  the  lake  par- 
tially drained ;  and  it  appeared  from  the 
remains  of  the  old  tunnel  that  the  original 
engineer  understood  his  work  extremely  well, 
but  that  the  designs  were  imperfectly  carried 
out,  and  the  work  shockingly  scamped  by  the 
contractor.  First  of  all  levels  could  not  have 
been  well  understood  in  those  days ;  never- 
theless, the  outfall  had  been  most  correctly 
chosen,  so  as  to  give  the  reasonable  fall  to  the 
water  of  IJ  in  1,000 ;  the  new  outlet  at  the  river 
Liris  was  within  a  foot  or  two,  and  at  the  same 
level  as  that  chosen  by  the  Koman  engineer, 
and  the  Koman  engineer  had  also  selected  the 
direction  of  the  tunnel  very  properly,  and  had 
followed  so  correctly  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  in  making  it  that  the  modern  engineers 
had  not  been  able  to  improve  upon  it.  The  old 
shafts — 40  in  number — which  had  been  sunk  so 
that  headings  might  be  driven  in  various  direc- 
tions at  one  and  the  same  time,  had  been  well 
constructed,  and  had  been  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  constructing  the  modern  tunnel.  A 
great  difficulty  the  Romans  must  liave  encoun- 
tered was  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed 
from  the  strata;  and  how  they  got  over  it  was 
not  easy  to  say,  as  it  was  not  known  that  they 
had  pumps  sufficient  to  cope  with  large  accu- 
mulations of  water.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  the  old  tunnel  was  the  constant 
variation  of  the  cross  sections.  Beginning  with 
a  finely-arched  entrance,  the  tunnel  as  it  went 
into  the  hill  got  smaller  and  smaller,  just  as  the 
men  got  tired  of  the  work,  until  in  the  centre 
there  was  only  a  hole-  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  through.  Then  it  opened  out  again 
towards  the  outfall.  Where  it  could  be  in- 
spected, it  was  all  right,  but  what  was  alto- 
gether out  of  sight  had  been  scamped  in  the 
way  indicated.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
a  great  »iip  had  occurred  ;  and  evidently,  as 
they  could  not  get  through  the  loose  earth,  the 
workmen  turned  off  to  the  right  and  made  a 
curved  gallery  through  the  stone  some  400ft. 
in  length  round  the  obstructing  mass.  The  tun- 


nel was  opened  by  Claudius,  who  first  of  all  wit- 
nessed a  sanguinary  sham  sea-fight  on  the  lake, 
in  which  the  convicts  gathered  from  all;  parts 
«jf  Italy  were  made  to  destroy  each  other!  The 
tunnel,  however,  soon  got  blocked,  .and  it  was 
not  until  Hadrian's  time  that  it  was  put  right. 
The  lake  was  then  reduced  to  some  17,000 
acres.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  seemed  to 
have  been  kept  in  good  order  down  to  the  5th 
century,  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  tunnel  was  abandoned  and  the  lake  resumed 
its  ancient  extent.  Various  abortive  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  open  the  tunnel  from 
time  to  time.  In  1851  a  company,  with  a 
capital  of  dEEOO.OOO,  was  formed  for  draining 
the  lake — the  concession  they  were  to  get  in 
return  being  land  which  was  reclaimed ;  but 
this  enterprise,  too,  fell  through.  Prince 
Alexander  Torlonia,  who  held  half  the  shares 
in  the  concern,  however,  bought  up  the  other 
half,  and  having  obtained  the  repeal  of  some 
objectionable  clauses  in  the  concession,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work.  He  consulted  a  French 
engineer,  Franz  Mayu  de  Monsucher,  under 
whose  direction  a  tunnel  following  the  line  of 
the  old  one  for  carrying  off  11,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  from  the  lake  was  completed 
in  June,  1875.  The  cost  had  been  1^  million 
sterling.  The  lake  had  now  been  completely 
drained,  Torlonia  had  got  an  estate  of  35,000 
acres,  the  neighbourhood  was  now  healthy,  and 
the  general  prosperity  which  had  been  brought 
about  to  the  population  by  this  great  work  had 
been  most  marked. 


RAILROAD  CURVES. 

A  N  elaborate  investigation  into  the  resistance 
■^^  offered  by  curved  railway  tracks  to  trains 
is  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  S. 
Whinery,  C.E.  The  author  commences  by 
alluding  to  the  unsatisfactory  efforts  made  to 
determine  the  amount  of  resistance  experi- 
mentally, and  believes  that  intelligent  theory 
is  necessary  to  assist  the  experimenter  as  well 
as  the  inventor  in  devising  means  to  surmount 
the  elements  of  resistance.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  numerical  formulsB,  but  we  may 
give  what  appears  to  be  the  general  gist  of  the 
author's  paper.  A  railway  car  with  cylindrical 
wheels  of  the  same  diameter  moves  along  a 
straight  and  level  track  without  being  subject 
to  lateral  movement,  the  only  force  acting 
being  that  of  gravity  ;  but  if  the  direction  is 
changed  by  a  curved  track  the  centrifugal 
force,  besides  the  tractive  and  gravitating,  is 
called   into    play,  usually    expressed    by  the 

Y2 

well-known  formula — centl.  force  =  W     

32-2R 
where  W  equals  weight  of  moving  body,  V 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  E  the 
radius  of  curve  in  feet.  The  resultant  of 
the  force  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal 
force  acting  horizontally  outwards  from  the 
centre  of  curve  is  represented  in  direction  and 
amount  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  of 
which  one  side  equals  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  tlie  other  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
action  of  this  resultant  tends  to  press  the 
wheels  against  the  outer  rail.  To  counteract 
this  tendency  the  plane  of  the  rails  may  be 
inclined  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  resul- 
tant. The  author  gives  a  value  for  this  in  a 
table  for  varying  curves  and  speeds,  found  by 
formula  for  super-elevation  (or  E  =  jr  sin.  o), 
putting  for  g  the  distance  from  centres  of  rails 

=  4-896ft.,  and  not  that  of  the  gauge  of  track, 
which  he  says  is  erroneous.  When  a  train 
glides  round  a  curve  of  12"  at  the  rate  of  90 
miles  per  hour,  the  common  formula  requires 
for  a  track  of  4'7f  t.  gauge  a  super-elevation  of 
outer  rail  of  more  than  5ft. — a  requirement 
that  is  sorely  puzzling.  Again,  it  is  the  practice 
to  super-elevate  the  outer  rail  above  the  general 
track.  This  is  thought  doubtful,  and  the 
author  says  if  the  support  of  the  inner  wheel  is 
depressed,  the  moment  a  car  strikes  the  curved 
track  the  two  forces  are  neutralised.  The  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail,  he  says,  also  mate- 
rially increases  the  steepness  of  the  gradient 
at  that  point.  The  author  observes,  of 
a  circular  curve  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  rails  at 
the  proper  time,  and  this  difficulty  he  suggests 
may  be  overcome  by  "  beginning  and  ending 
the  curve  with  a  parabola,  whose  radius  be- 
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ginninof  infinitely  great,  shall  become  equal  to 
the  radius  of  circle  into  which  it  merges."  The 
change  in  level  would  thus  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  curve,  increasing  till  its  maxi- 
uium  was  reached  at  the  commencement  of  the 
circle.  Mr.  Whinery  predicts  that  when 
fabulous  train  speeds  are  adopted,  all  curves 
will  begin  and  end  with  the  parabola.  The 
author  refers  to  the  coning  of  the  wheels,  and 
to  the  tendency  of  opinion  amongst  engineers 
to  reduce  the  coning  to  a  very  small  quantity, 
if  not  to  do  away  with  coned  wheels  entirely. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  the  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  movement  of  coned  wheels,  and 
the  combined  effeot  of  the  centrifugal  and 
tractive  forces  upon  them,  but  he  concludes 
"that  the  coned  wheels  of  a  car  will  adjust 
themselves  to  any  curve  whose  radius  is  not 
less  than  the  altitude  of  the  cone,  of  which  the 
wheels  in  the  position  of  the  greatest  difference 
of  diameter  form  a  frustum."  The  author  be- 
lieves also  that  the  coning  of  wheels  not  only 
docs  not  diminish  the  train  resistance  on 
curves,  but  that  it  increases  the  resistance 
on  straight  lines  :  in  fact  the  writer  thinks  the 
notion  entertained  by  many  that  the  violent 
oscillations  noticed  on  railways  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  use  of  coned  wheels  to  be 
correct.  As  Mr.  Whinery  says,  the  question  is 
one  to  be  settled  by  observation  and  experiment 
rather  than  by  analytical  investigation.  If  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn  are  correct,  the  coned 
wheel  becomes  .a  reiinement  of  no  value.  The 
table  given  by  the  author,  showing  curve  re- 
sistances for  passenger  trains  on  curves  of 
various  degrees,  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all 
railway  engineers,  and  the  conclusions  follow 
from  it — 1st.  Resistance  is  very  nearly  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  rtidius  of  the  curve,  or  directly  as 
the  degree  of  curvature.  2nd.  It  varies  directly 
as  the  weight  of  car.  3rd.  It  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  velocity ;  and,  4th,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  short  car  causes  slightly  less 
resistance  than  a  long  one.  It  would  appear 
then  that  car-tracks  are  better  short  than 
long,  and  the  American  8-wheeled  car  with 
"  bogie  "  trucks  has  advantage  over  the  long 
4-wheeled  car  with  long  wheel  base.  These 
views  we  m.ay  say  are  completely  at  variance  with 
the  conventional  rules  of  the  engineer,  but  the 
arguments  of  the  author  commend  themselves 
to  us. 


exhibitio:n^  of  boaed  school 
drawings. 

THE  exhibition  of  drawings  by  scholars  and 
pupil  teachers  6f  the  various  Board  Schools 
in  London,  on  view  at  the  Saffron-hill  Board 
School,  Farringdon-road,  exhibits  certainly  in 
numbers  if  not  in  merit,  a  falling  off  from  that 
of  last  year.  We  then  remarked  upon  the 
indiscriminate  instruction  given  in  drawing, 
the  want  of  method  in  placing  the  proper  sub- 
ject before  the  students,  and  the  consequent 
misdirection  of  ability.  While  an  evident 
improvement  is  noticeable  as  regards  these 
points,  there  is  still  much  room  for  reform. 
We  still  see  a  sprinkling  of  the  usual  subjects 
— copies  of  prints,  flowers,  landscapes,  heads, 
and  imaginative  compositions,  many  showing 
unmistakable  evidence  of  inborn  talent  and 
painstaking  labour,  but  still  subjects  of  a  kind 
nnsuited  to  train  the  eye  and  hand.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  supply  the  right  kiad  of  studies 
and  models  for  pupils  of  different  capacities  as 
the  wrong,  while  the  labours  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  would  be  reduced  and  surer 
progress  made.  In  the  last  collection  we  saw 
numerous  representations  and  portraits  of  Wel- 
lington, Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Garibaldi,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
Bonages,  but  we  are  glad  to  find  this  year  no 
single  instance  of  this  miserable  and  perverted 
kind  of  art  instinct.  Still  there  are  a  few 
pencil,  chalk,  and  water  colour  subjects  with 
moated  castles,  bridges,  and  mountains,  the 
objects  being  drawn  in  anything  but  perpen- 
dicular positions,  and  the  colours  and  shadows 
of  the  crudest  kind.  There  are  also  too  many 
representations  of  shaded  flowers  to  please  us, 
and  we  trust  next  time  to  see  a  still  further 
amendment  made. 

Looking  over  the  exhibits  some  schools  stand 
conspicuously  higher  than  others.  Finsbury, 
Southwark,  Hackney,  Lambeth,  Tower  Ham- 
lets, and  Greenwich  stand  well.     Beginning 


with  Tower  Hamlets  division.  Old  Ford  school 
sends  some  interesting  evidences  of  juvenile 
art  talent.  One  of  the  pencil  outlines  repre- 
'  sents  an  original  carpet  pattern  by  a  pupil 
aged  13,  in  which  there  is  a  germ  of  invention. 
Tlie  coloured  sketches  and  natural  flowers  are 
ambitious,  but  we  cannot  say  more.  A  neatly 
drawn  arabesque  cornea  from  the  Upper  North- 
street  school,  and  the  Burdett-road  school 
exhibits  some  mechanical  drawing.  Lambeth 
is  very  largely  represented.  We  notice  from 
the  Clapham  school  a  drawing  in  chalk  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  labour  in  which 
would  have  been  better  .spent  in  outline  drawing. 
Florence  Kussell,  from  the  New-road  school, 
exhibits  good  outlines.  Another,  Rose  Russell, 
of  the  Larkhall-lune,  shows  some  excellent 
outline  ornament  flat :  so  does  H.  Spurr,  of 
Cliiphani  school.  From  the  Lower  Park-road 
school  we  see  some  well-drawn  heads  in  chalk 
from  the  round,  by  F.  Bird.  The  Canterbury-road 
(boys),  Westmoreland-road,  Albany-row,  and 
Lower  Park-road  schools  contribute  specimens 
of  skill,  many  of  merit ;  the  chalk  landscapes 
from  the  Albany-row  school  display  talent  that 
might  have  been  more  usefully  employed. 
Ilaverstock-hill  Board  School,  Marylebone,  is 
represented  by  a  few  good  outlines  from  the 
flat,  and  geometrical  drawing.  Hackney, 
as  usual,  is  not  backward.  Maidstone-street, 
Gainsboro'-road,  London  Fields,  Wilmot-street 
(girls),  and  Twin-street  schools,  exhibit  seve- 
ral meritorious  drawings.  We  note  more 
especially  Wilmot  school  (girls)  in  elemen- 
tary geometry,  a  chalk  drawing  of  "  Grace 
Darlihg,"  in  the  lifeboat,  showing  the  heroine 
rowing,  exhibiting  much  expression  and 
good  drawing,  by  Ada  Newton ;  a  clever  chalk 
head,  &c. ;  from  Turin-street  school  some  good 
flat  orn.aments  and  an  "  Ecce  Homo  ;"  and  from 
Twin-street  school  a  geometrical  window — the 
latter,  however,  incorrectly  drawn  for  tracery. 
Greenwich  is  represented  in  Kender  school, 
Amy  Burgess  exhibiting  a  carefully  coloured 
grandiflora  (life-size)  painted  from  nature. 
Southwark  stands  well.  The  Poole  Park  girls' 
school  shows  a  collection  of  outline  drawings, 
in  which  the  chief  fault  appears  to  be  a  want 
of  direction.  Thus  we  find  some  neat  outlines  of 
vases  spoiled  by  want  of  attention  to  symmetry 
and  correct  outlining  which  a  little  care  in  a 
fundamental  principle  would  have  obviated. 
The  boys'  school  is  better.  The  school  in 
Belvedere-place  exhibits  two  clever  spirited 
ink  etchings  (copies  apparently),  by  G.  H. 
Bedloe,  age  10.  Keeton-road  school  sends  a 
well  drawn  dog's  head  in  chalk  by  Samuel  D. 
White  (13),  and  another  skilful  copy  of  Land- 
seer's  famous  picture,  "  Suspense,"  by  G.  A. 
Fountain  (13).  Perspective  drawings  are  few  ; 
we  are  sorry  to  find  it  so,  but  Portobello  girls' 
school,  Chelsea,  certainly  takes  away  the  palm 
for  neatly  executed  diagrams  showing  the  lines 
of  construction.  Maps  offer  an  instructive 
exercise  in  art  skill,  and  next  to  outlines  we 
certainly  think  they  are  quite  as  useful  as  a 
simple  means  of  instructing  elementary  pupils 
in  drawing  form ;  while  the  additional  advan- 
tage they  possess  of  fixing  the  locality  of  places 
makes  them  a  highly  rational  instrument  in 
the  elementary  school.  On  this,  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  the  girls  have  rather  surpassed  the 
boys  in  the  care  and  skill  shown  in  their 
drawings. 

SOCIETY   OF   ENGINEERS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  November  4th, 
in  the  Society's  Hall,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  E.  P.  Spice,  president,  in  the 
chair,  a  paper  on  "  Harbour  Bars,  their  forma- 
tion and  removal,"  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  was  read.  After  some  observations 
upon  the  importance  of  every  port  having  an 
adequate  outlet  for  its  commerce,  the  author 
proceeded  to  observe  that  bars  had  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  chiefly — viz..  Delta,  Drift, 
and  Wave.  He  maint  dned  that  all  bars  and 
shoals  in  broken  or  rough  water  should  be 
treated  in  reference  to  wave  action,  as  that  was 
the  sole  cause  of  their  formation.  Engineers 
had  largely  accepted  the  theory  of  narrowing 
of  a  delta-forming  river  by  jetties, as  the  great 
cure  of  bar  formation  in  its  entrance.  That 
theory,  to  the  author's  mind,  h.ad  no  feasibility 
to  recommend  it.  He  observed  that  the  amount 


of  wave  action  of  water  depended  on  two 
causes — viz..  wind  and  depth  of  w.ater — both  of 
which  modified  it  from  the  extreme  of  smooth 
water  to  that  of  mountainous  billows  ;  and  as 
engineers  could  not  control  the  winds  from 
causing  wave  action,  they  must  modify  wave 
action  itself,  so  as  to  deepen  bars  and  prevent 
bar  formation.  To  carry  this  theory  into  prac- 
tice for  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of 
harbour  bars,  as  well  as  to  remove  those  already 
formed,  whicli  the  author  does  on  the  theory 
of  interference  to  wave  action,  he  proposes  to 
construct  a  barrier  directly  across  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  harbour  on  the  outside  of  its  bar, 
in  a  depth  of  50  or  60  feet  of  water,  and  having 
a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  bed. 
As  the  height  of  this  barrier  is  the  only  quality 
necessary  to  produce  the  required  interference 
to  wave  action,  the  thickness  need  only  be 
measured  by  the  solidity  necessary  to  withstand 
the  force  that  it  is  intended  to  detract  from 
the  waves.  This  barrier,  according  to  the 
author,  will  not  offer  any  impediment  to  the 
free  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  protect  and  facilitate  that 
discharge.  Neither  would  it  offer  any  impedi- 
ment to  vessels  passing  in  and  out  at  all  times, 
as  its  top  would  be  lower  than  that  of  the  bar. 
Its  sole  use  would  be  to  destroy  the  building-up 
power  of  the  waves,  leaving  unimpaired  the 
full  force  of  the  river  to  cut  out  the  bar. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  society : — viz., 
Mr.  Cliarles  John  Alford,  Mr.  Patrick  Doyle, 
Mr.  Isidore  Spielmann,  Mr.  John  Grea-ves 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  John  Price. 


ASSYRIAN   BRONZES. 

THE  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  opened 
it.5  new  session  on  Tuesday  night.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theophilus  G .  Pinches, 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith's  successor  as 
Dr.  Birch's  assistant  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  on 
"  The  Bronze  Gates  of  Shalmaneser  III.," 
Lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  at 
Balawat  during  his  recent  archssological  expe- 
dition to  Assyria,  resuming  that  interrupted  by 
Mr.  George  Smith's  death.  The  bronzes  have 
been  recognised  as  belonging  to  two  pairs  of 
gates.  The  merit  of  the  identification  belongs 
to  Mr.  Ready,  the  skilled  artificer  attached  to 
the  British  Museum  department,  to  whose 
province  it  belonged  to  cleanse  the  bronze 
fragments,  to  piece  them  together,  and  to  nail 
them  with  the  original  nails  upon  wood  of  the 
same  thickness  as  had  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose when  this  unique  monument  was  first  set 
up  about  28  centuries  ago.  He  then  began  to 
see  that  the  larger  set  of  bronze  plates  formed 
the  coverings  of  a  pair  of  enormous  folding 
doors  rectangularly  shaped.  Each  leaf  was 
about  22ft.  long  and  6ft.  broad.  They  had 
evidently  turned  on  pivots,  which  had  actually 
reached  the  Museum,  although  the  sockets  in 
which  they  moved  had  unfortunately  been  left 
behind.  At  the  top  they  were  supported  by 
strong  rings  fixed  in  the  masonry.  The  body 
of  the  door  was  of  wood  3in.  in  thickness,  as 
measured  by  the  nails  used  by  the  Assyrians  to 
nail  the  plates  of  bronze  on  the  wood.  For 
these  nails  were  clinched  just  l-16th  of  an  inch, 
which  is  the  thickness  of  the  plates  themselves, 
over  and  above  Sin.  from  their  heads.  Each 
door  turned  on  a  circular  post  about  1ft.  thick. 
Around  the  doorpost  the  bronze  plates,  8ft. 
long  in  all,  lapped  to  the  extent  of  a  coupla  of 
feet,  leaving  Cft.  as  the  width  of  each  door 
between  its  post  .and  what  is  technically  termed 
its  "  style."  This  "  style  "  was  also  edged  with 
bronze,  the  vertical  inscription  furnishing  the 
text,  to  which  the  designs  in  repoussi'  work  on 
the  horizontal  plates,  representing  Shalman- 
eser's  battles,  sieges,  triumphal  processions,  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  his  foes,  and  his  worship 
of  the  gods,  supplied  the  illustrative  scenes. 
The  "  style  "  inscription  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  monarch  whose  history  is  recorded. 


Complaints  having  been  m.ide  to  tlie  Plnmstead 
District  Bo.ard  of  Works  that  hnil'i>r.-i  in  their 
parish  are  in  the  ba'iit  of  partia'ly  erectinar  houses 
before  sending  in  plans  for  sanction,  and  that  in 
tlm^e  casc!(  tlipy  often  infrirge  the  line  of  frontage, 
it  bus  been  deciilc^l  by  tlio  board  to  prosecute  in  all 
future  cases  of  anch  breach  of  bye-lawa. 
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the  plates  issued  by  us  early  in  the  year,  from  )  made  from  the  actual  work.  The  position  of 
drawing  specially  made  for  us  from  the  original  the  several  parts  will  of  course  at  once  be  seen* 
MS.  in  fac-simile,  showing  the  style  carried  by  reference  to  the  general  drawing  above  re- 
out  about  this  same  period  in  the  works  of  ferred  to.  The  whole  length  of  the  elaborate 
another  architect,  John  Thorpe.*  Besides  these  and  beautiful  frieze  over  the  doorways  is 
two   *'  Johns,"   notices   also  exist  of   John   of    given,  as  well  as  the  entire   series   of   figuie 


GROUNDS  OF 
aUSF.UM  — PRO- 
lELD    HOTEL— 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


JOHN    SHUTE,   "  PAYNTEE    AND    ABCHYTECTE. 


Padua,  of  Sir  John  Thjnne.  and  of  John  Caius 
or  Kejes  (an  account  of  whom  is  gi^en  on  page 
89).  All  five  names  appear  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  repute  as  architects.  By  some 
John  of  Padua  and  John  Kejes  have  been  con- 
sidered the  same  person;  by  others,  John  of 
Padua  and  John  Thorpe.  We  yet  require  more 
information  concerning  them  and  their  produc- 
tions. 

TEEAT    CHUKCH. 

This  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Tebay,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  population  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  well-known  junction  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  The 
initiative  in  the  matter  has  been  taken  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  personally  made 
an  appeal  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  a  short 
time  ago.  The  church  will  add  another  to  the 
series  of  mountain  chapels  already  erected  in 
this  diocese.  It  will  seat  1G5  persons,  and  is 
capable  of  future  enlargement.     The  church  is 


panels  below  the  windows  over  the  frieze.  The 
main  caps  to  the  great  arch  are  varied  in  design, 
and  of  these  we  give  four  examples.  The 
annulets  to  the  main  shafts  are  also  varied  in 
design,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  three  specimens 
illustrated.  Oar  sheet,  besides  these,  includes 
details  of  the  central  shaft  and  imposts,  with  a 
perspective  sketch  of  the  caps  to  the  secondary 
shafts.  The  monkey  spandrel  and  other  parts 
are  shown  also.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.E.A.,  is  the  architect. 


In   1563  was  published    in    London   the   first    to  be  built  of  the  local  material — a  rough  slate 


practical   work   on    architecture    in     English 
Other  editions  appeared  in  1579  and  in  158-t. 
So  rare,  however,  has  this  work  become  that  it 
now   seldom  appears  in  book  auctions.      The 
copy  last  sold  was  probably  in  18i2,  when  the 
Strawberry. hiU     library,     formed    by    Horace 
Walpole,  was  dispersed.     He  was  the  first  to 
notice  this  work,  as  in  his  ''Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing," 4to.,  1762-71.   There  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition   in   the   Bodleian    Library  at    Oxford  ; 
there  is  not  one  in  the  libraries  at  the  British 
Museum — nor,  strange  to  say,  in  the  profes- 
sional  library  at  Sir  John   Soane's   Museum. 
We  are,  therefore,  much  pleased  at  being  able 
to  exhibit  to  our   readers  two  out  of  the  five 
plates  of  the  Orders  of   Architecture  in  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Wyatt   Papworth,  who,  after  a  search  of 
thirty  years,  has  lately  become  possessed  of  a 
good  copy  of  this  valuable  publication.     The 
work  to  which  we  refer  is  entitled  "  The  First 
and  Chief  Groundes  of  Architecture  used  in  all 
theAuncientandFamousMonymentes,"  &c.,  by 
"  John  Shute,  paynterand  archytecte."     It  is  a 
small  folio,  consisting  of  only  twenty-six  leaves, 
including    the    plates,    which    are    somewhat 
larger  than  the  pages  of  the  text.     The  title- 
page  has  a  border  of  Italian  ornament ;  then 
follow  a  preface  and  introduction,  the  plates 
with  their  descriptions  of  the  five  orders,  and 
woodcuts  of  the  Attic  order  and  of  the  inter, 
columniations.   The  text,  printed  in  large  clear 
italic   type,   contains   the  precepts   of   Italian 
architecture     as     expounded     by      Vitruvius, 
apparently  from  the  translation  by  Philander, 
published  at  Paris  in  1546,  as  Shute  states,  but 
really  in  1545,  enlarged   from   the    work    on 
architecture  by  Sebastian  Serlio — the  only  one 
of  the  modern  standard  authorities  on  Italian 
architecture  published  at  the  time  when  Shute 
wrote   his   treatise.      Our    readers    will  recall 
the  fact  that,  as  regards  art  in  EngLand,  Inigo 
Jones  was  not  born  until  1573,  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  work  by  Shute,  who  describes 
himself  as  having  been    "servant    unto    the 
Eight   honorable    Duke   of    Northumberland, 
1550.  it  pleased  his  grace  for  my  further  know- 
ledg  to  maitaine  me  in  Italic,  ther  to  cofer  wt. 
the  doiges  of  ye  skilful  maisters  in  architectur." 
This  fact,  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  the 
long  epitaph  on  a  tablet  in  the  former  church  of 
St.  Edmund,  Lombard-street,  stating  his  death 
Sept.  2oth,  1563,  are  all  that  is  reaUy  known  of 
Shute,  for  his  name  has  not  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  any  buildings.    Walpole  supposes 
he  was  a  miniature  painter  of  repute  ;  and,  if 
so,  we  may  almost  assume  th.at  the  figures  re- 
presented in  the  plates  are   from  his    hand ; 
hence  giving  additional  interest  to  the  work. 
Walpole  says  of  them  : — "  The  cuts  and  figures 
in  the  book  are  in  a  better  style  than  ordinary." 
Shute  evidently  aimed  at  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   The  two  illustrations  have  necessarily 
feeen  somewhat  reduced  in  size :  the  Doric  order 
in  the  original  is  ISfin.  high  from  the  top  of 
the  entablature  to  the  ground  line.     They  are 
printed    in    a    light    brown   ink,  to    produce 
fac-similes  as  nearly  as  possible.     It   may  be 
interesting  to  many  of  otir  readers  to  consult 


— the  dressings  being  either  of  slate  or  granite, 
Pieparations  are  now  being  made  to  commence 
quarrying,  so  that  the  work  may  be  pushed 
forward  in  the  spring. 

MOOKFIELD    HOTEL,    BE00KLAND3,  CHESHIRE. 

This  hotel  is  now  in  course  of  erection  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Moorfield  Estate.  It  contains,  besides 
ample  bars,  a  smoke-room  25ft.  by  IGft.,  a 
large  billiard-room,  with  an  open-timbered 
roof,  bar  parlours,  a  number  of  bedrooms,  &c. 
It  is  being  built  of  brick,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  London  moulded  brick  and  York- 
shire stone.  The  main  staircase  will  be  a  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  building.  On  another 
portion  of  the  estate,  laid  out  for  building, 
four  houses  are  being  built  in  a  similar  style 
to  the  hotel.  The  architect  for  the  hotel  and 
the  estate  are  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Smith,  and 
Eeathcote,  of  10,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  London, 
and  88,  Mosley- street,  Manchester. 


NEW    HOUSE    ON    THE    GREEN-HILL  ESTATE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

This  building,  which  is  being  completed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect,  of  22,  Fms- 
bury-place,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  rather 
steep  incline,  and  commands  extensive  views 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  house  has 
a  substantial  comfortable  appearance,  not 
always  met  with  in  suburban  buildings.  The 
external  walls  are  faced  with  Luton  bricks,  the 
window  and  door  dressings  being  of  Portland 
stone,  the  whole  built  up  with  a  cavity  in  its 
thickness  of  2iin.,  which  we  are  informed  is 
the  system  generally  adopted  by  Mr.  Green 
on  this  estate.  The  special  feature  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  ground  plan  is  that  the  principal 
entrance  is  kept  nearly  level  with  the  road, 
with  a  porch  and  good  vestibule,  from  which 
stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  hall  and  reception- 
rooms.  A  convenient  serving-room  and  pantry, 
with  lift  and  servants'  stairs,  are  placed  next 
the  dining-room.  The  joiner's  work  of  ground 
floor  and  the  staircase  is  in  wainscot,  the  re- 
mainder in  pitch  pine  and  selected  yellow  deal, 
slightly  stained  and  varnished.  The  stabling, 
which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  garden,  is  of 
rather  peculiar  arrangement,  necessitated  by 
the  sudden  fall  of  ground  about  12ft.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  the  stabling  for  four  horses, 
with  harness-room,  has  been  placed  at  about 
the  natural  level  of  ground,  and  the  coach, 
house  over  them,  with  level  entrance  from  road- 
way, a  sloped  way  to  stables  being  provided 
for  horses.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Eoberts, 
of  Islington. 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM,  KENSINGTON. 

Our  next  illustration  of  this  important  build- 
ing will  be  a  large  general  elevation  of  the 
princip;il  entrance  with  plan.  The  details 
published  herewith  to-day  are  all  from  this  part 
of  the  building,  and  are  taken  from  sketches 


TABLES  OF  CURVES.* 

IN  setting  out  curves  with  the  theodolite  the 
surveyor  must  have  often  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  refer  to  a  book  of 
tangential  angles,  always  embarrassing  and 
awkward.  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 
have  published  a  series  of  tables  by  Alexander 
Beazeley,  M.I.C.E.,  in  the  handy  form  of  a 
pack  of  cards,  by  which  method  the  surveyor  is 
saved  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  particular 
page  of  his  book,  having  the  card  necessary  tor 
any  radius  fixed  to  the  instrument,  leaving  his 
hands  free  to  adjust  and  signal.  One  great 
advantage,  to  our  minds,  is  that  the  figures  are 
constantly  before  the  observer,  and  there  is 
less  risk  of  a  mistake  being  committed.  The 
cards  before  us  are  small,  of  visiting  card  size, 
fitted  into  a  small  card  case.  They  give  the 
angles  and  multiples  of  curves  from  5  to  200 
radius.  Thus  when  the  unit  of  radius  is  given 
in  any  denomination  as  a  chain,  the  chords  also 
are  of  a  chain  in  length.  The  author  says 
"curves  of  less  than  15  chains  radius  should 
be  set  out  in  half.chain  chords,  for  which  the 
tangential  angle  for  chain-chords  of  double  the 
radius  must  be  used  ;"  but  the  smaller  chords 
of  smaller  radii  are  given  for  cases  requiring 
expedition  and  only  approximate  accuracy. 
The  tables  of  multiples  given  on  the  same  side 
of  card  for  each  radius,  furnish  the  tangential 
angle  in  minutes  and  decimals  for  units  of 
radius  up  to  9,  and  will  be  found  to  facilitate 
fractional  cixlculations.  The  author  gives  some 
clear  examples  of  the  application  and  the  tables 
with  the  formulae  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  he  able 
to  recommend  to  engineers  and  surveyors  Mr. 
Beazeley's  very  unique  form  of  "  Tables  for 
Curves"  as  a  substitute  in  the  field  for  the 
more  cumbersome  form  of  pocket-book. 


25tli,  Feb.  8th  and  22nd, 


The  death  has  been  announced  at  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  of  Chailes  Summers,  sculptor,  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Summers,  who  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1828, 
was  a  Bucctssful  stu^ient  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  and  whilst  a  young  man  went  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  pursued  bi<  prolession  with  great  abiUty 
and  perseverance.  When  in  AustraUa  be  produced 
many  excellent  busts  and  medallion  portraits  of 
leading  and  well-known  men  in  the  colony,  one  of 
the  best  being  the  bust  of  Captain  Start,  the  ex- 
plorer. The  hilt  of  a  presentation  sword,  which 
was  subscribed  for  in  Melbourne,  and  sent  to  Gari- 
baldi at  Caprera,  was  his  work.  Mr.  Summers  went 
to  Rome  in  1870,  and  has  since  worked  there  inde- 
fatigably. 

On  the  2Gth  ult.,  at  Blackbree,  near  Bicton, 
Devon,  died  John  Way,  wood  carver,  aged  29  years. 
Brought  up  in  St.  Thomas's  Union,  Exeter,  he  was 
apprenticed  out  to  a  chair-carver  in  that  city. 
Having  served  his  time,  he  articled  himself  to  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  with  whom  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
afterwards  going  to  London,  became  attached  to 
the  permanent  staff  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley.  By  those  artists  he  was  sent  down,  by 
an  odd  coiucidtnce,  in  a  position  of  trust  to  tie 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  and  much  of  the 
beautiful  stall  carving  and  restoration  work  upon 
the  grand  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir  of  that 
church,  was  executed  by  hiai  during  the  several 
years  the  restoration  was  in  progess. 

A  new  cemetery  on  the  Kneesworth-road  has  been 
open'd  at  Bassirgbourne,  Cambs.  The  Episcopalian 
and  Nonconformist  chapels  and  the  lodge  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Morley.  archi- 
tect, Cambridge.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Willmott  and  Sons,  of  Bassingbourne.  AU  the 
internal  fittings  of  these  buildings  are  of  pitch  pine. 


Table: 


of  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples.  By 
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THE   LATE   MR.   F.   P.    COCKERELL. 
"P  VERY  reader  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
■^^     sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  tlie 
highly-esteemed    Honorary    Secretary    fur 
Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Institute  of 
British   Architects — Mr.   Frederick    Pepys 
Cockerell.     Few  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.    Cockerell's   aci]uaintance   could    have 
failed  to  observe  in  him  a  courteous,  urbane, 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the  pro- 
fession he  served  so  long  will  deplore  the 
loss  of  one  who  had,  on  many  grounds,  con- 
siderable    claims     to     its     respect.      Mr. 
Cockerell  was,  it  appears,  at  Paris  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits,  when  he  was  suddenly 
out    off.      He    was     staying    at    66,    Rue 
Fran<;ois  Premier,  his  uncle's  residence,  at 
the  time,  and,  according  to  the  information 
kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
the   President  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Ai-chitects,    he    had     been    spending    the 
morning  with  a   French    architect   of   his 
acq[uaintance,  and  had  returned  home  after 
visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition,  when  he  was 
shortly   afterwards  seized  by  a   stroke   of 
apoplexy.     We  understand  he  was  45  years 
of  age,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren.    It  would  be  impossible  in  this  short 
notice  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  inci- 
dents of  his  career.     Mr.  Cockerell  was  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  the  late  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
professor    of    architecture    to    the    Royal 
Academy,  and  of  the  late  P.  C.  Hardwicke, 
Esq.      The     elder      Cockerell     was     more 
known    as    a    savant     and     literary    man 
than    as    a     practical     architect,    though 
his   name   will  be   indissolubly    connected 
with  the  revival  of  Classical  design,   as  he 
pre-eminently  stood  with  regai-d  thereto  in 
a  similar  position  to  that  Pugin  occupied  in 
respect  to  Gothicism.     Much  of  Professor 
Cockerell's  fervour  for  Classical  principles 
seemed  to  have  been  shared  by  his  son,  and 
we  can  discern  in  one  of  his  most  important 
designs  —  the     Freemasons'    Hall,     Great 
Queen-street — many  indications  of  that  love 
of  the  classical  antique  which  so  eminently 
characterised  his  father's  works.     Modest 
and    unassuming,     like    his     father,    Mr. 
Cockerell  was  never  a  pushing  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  principal  achievements  have 
been  won  by  his  own  artistic  reputation  and 
resources.     Though,  as  we  have  said,  he  in- 
herited much  of  his  father's  taste,  he  com- 
menced his  career  when  Gc     ic  design  had 
supplanted  to  a    considerable    extent    the 
style  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  Soane,  the 
Smirkes,    and    their    contemporaries,    and 
many  of  his  recent  works  exhibit  a  free  use 
of  the  elements  of  both  styles. 

Mr.  Cockerell  was  the  honorary  secretary 
for  foreign  correspondence  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
— an  office  he  has  held  for  many  years,  and 
only  lately  in  that  official  capacity  com- 
piled a  list  of  foreign  deceased  members. 
He  was,  we  believe,  a  competitor  for  the 
new  National  Gallery,  and  published  a  de- 
scription of  a  design  for  that  building.  He 
■was  also  a  member  of  the  Athenanim  Club, 
and  fulfilled  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  works  to  the  Society  of  Freemasons.  His 
remarks  at  the  Institute  were  always  to  the 
purpose.  We  remember  particularly  some 
observations  made  by  him  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing when  the  subject  of  concrete  construc- 
tion was  being  discussed,  which  seemed  to 
us  at  the  time  to  invest  the  subject  with  a 
clearness  and  interest  only  to  be  contri- 
buted by  one  thoroughly  conversant  with 
its  details  and  capable  of  imparting  his  in- 
formation to  others.  The  funeral  took  place 
yesterday  at  Paris,  many  friends  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  d'Albe,  in  the  Champi 
Elystes,  close  to  his  uncle's  residence. 

The  new  session  of  the  Institute  opens 
under  more  than  usually  gloomy  auspices. 
]  The  last  was  marked  but  too  evidently  by 
the  absrnce  of  its  former  illustrious  presi- 
dent—.he  Lite  Sir  Gilbert  Scott— and  now 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  members  will 


be  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
honorary  foreign  secretary,  whose  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Institute  was  perhaps 
only  second  in  depth  and  fruitfuhiess  to 
that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Besides  the  Freemasons'  Hall  Mr. 
Cockerell  was  the  architect  of  Sir  Roger 
Cholmeley's  schools  and  cliapel,  Highgate  ; 
schools  at  C'oleorton.  Leicestershire ;  church 
at  Marokc,  Yorkshire  ;  residences  at  Armi- 
tage-hill,  Sunningdale ;  at  Uckfield,  Rei- 
gate ;  Ledbury,  Norwood :  and  various 
additions  to  Cannon's  Park-house,  An-.; 
memorial  columns  at  Langley-park,  Slough, 
and  Castle  Howard.  One  of  his  character- 
istic designs  is  the  entrance  to  the  house  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Pall  Mall  East.  Of  other  recent  works  we 
may  name  a  house  at  Datchet,  built  in  con- 
crete and  brick,  and  illustrated  by  us  (page 
406,  Vol.  XXXIII.)— a  rather  important 
work,  in  which  the  employment  of  concrete 
has  been  rationally  indicated  :  Down  H:ill, 
Harlow,  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  H.  Selwin 
Ibbetson,  Bart.,  also  illustrated  by  us  July 
4,  1873;  Woodcote  Hall.  Newport,  Salop, 
for  C.  C.  Cotes,  Esq.,  M.P.,the  drawing  fur 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in 
1877.  ^ 


COMP  RTITIONS. 

Daewen  Town  Hall.— The  Corporation  of 
Darwen  recently  invited  architects  to  send  in 
plans  for  a  proposed  new  town  hall  and  market- 
house,  and  received  applications  for  further 
particulars  from  no  fewer  than  122  members  of 
the  profession.  A  committee  of  the  whole  body 
have  selected  as  competitors  the  following  24": 
Alexander  and  Henman,  Stockton-on-Tees; 
Beaumont  and  Somerville.  Manchester;  Charles 
Bell,  London  :  T.  Booth,  Leeds;  James  Deane, 
London  ;  Daniel  Dodgson,  Leeds ;  E.  K.  Free, 
man,  Bolton  ;  G.  E.  Grayson,  Liverpool ;  F.  J. 
Hames,  London  :  A.  Hill,  Leeds  ;  E.  Hughes, 
Huddersfield ;  John  Johnson,  London  ;  Ladds 
and  Powell,  London ;  and  Aspinall,  Blackburn  ; 
Lockwood,  Smith,  and  Heathcote,  Manchester ; 
J.  Y.  M'Intosh.  Barrow  ;  T.  Mitchell,  Manches- 
ter;  Thomas  Nicholson,  Bristol;  E.  C.  Page, 
London ;  G.  Patrick,  London ;  H.  J.  Paulb 
London  ;  S.  L.  Sevain,  Sheffield ;  Salomons  and 
Ely,  Manchester;  Tait  and  Langham,  Leicester; 
and  Eobert  Walker,  London. 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Seweraoe  Scheme. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Sewerage  Board  on  the  30th  ult.  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  a  committee  who  had   considered 
four  selected  schemes— those  of  Messrs.  Bailey 
Denton,   Son,   and  North  (No.   1);    Mr.    Hay. 
wood  ;   Mr.  Mansergh  (No.  2) ;  and  Mr.  Sheilds 
(No.  1),  and  recommended  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
William  Haywood  for  adoption.     The  respec 
tive  annual  cost  as  estimated  by  the  engineers 
were— Mr.  Sheilds,   ^43,000:    Mr.   Mansergh 
X39,000  ;  Messrs.  Denton,  .£37,000 ;  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, i;l7,000.     The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
board,  a   proposition  to   refer    the   premiated 
plan  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  being  rejected.  Mr. 
Haywood,  who  is  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London, 
proposes  to  purchase  about  700  acres  of  land 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole  and  the  Ember, 
and  at  about  a  mile  from  the  river  Thames,  and 
on   this  land   to   erect   pumping   engines  and 
tanks,   into  which  sewage  will   be  raised  and 
allowed  to  deposit  the  grosser  solid  and  fibrous 
matters,  and  then  to  purify  the  sewage  by  dis. 
tributing  it  over  the  ground,  which  will  be  suit- 
ably prepared   by  deep  drainage  to  receive  it. 
No  chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage  is  pro- 
posed.     The  main  sewer  for  the  district  will  be 
on   the   Surrey  side   of   the   Thames,  passing 
through  the  parishes  of  Thames  Ditton,  Long 
Ditton,  Surbiton,  Kingston,  Ham,  Petershani! 
Eichmond,  and  Mortlake,  to  Barnes.  Two  small 
pumping  stations  are  required,  the  one  at  Ham 
Fields  and  the  other  at  Mortlake,  by  the  Eich. 
mond   Gasworks.     The  branch   sewers  will  be 
seven  in  number,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the 
following   places   and   groups   of  places— viz.. 
East  and  West  Moulsey  and  Hampton  ;  Esher  ; 
Long   Ditton,    Kingston.common,   and    Hook ; 
New  Maiden,  Hampton-wick,  and  Teddington ; 
Heaton  and  Isleworth;  and  Kew.    The  sewers 


will  be  of  such  sizes  that  Twickenham  can  be 
included  if  dcsireii.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  purchase  of  700  acres  of  land  and  profes- 
sional cliargoB,  is  cBtiujated  at  X^f.H.OOO. 

Sl-ALDINQ  Centkal  Sciicol  Board. — The 
board  received  14  sets  of  designs  for  their  pro- 
posed school  )iuildings  from  architects  reeiding 
in  London,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  ic, 
all  being  under  motto.  After  devoting  con. 
siderablo  time  and  careful  study  on  the  several 
points  of  merit,  Ac,  the  number  was  gradually 
reduced  to  7,  then  to  2.  when  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  "  Boni-tide  "  was  uuaniuiously 
selected.  On  opening  the  letter  containing  the 
author's  name,  it  was  found  these  plans  were 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy, 
architects,  Lincoln.  All  the  designs  exhibited 
much  merit  and  labour. 


ARCHITECTURAL    &    ARCH-ffiOLOOICAL 
BOCIETIEB. 
Leeds  Architectural  Association. — The 
first  general   meeting    for   the  session  of    the 
members  of  the  Leeds   Architectural  Aesjcia- 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  A.  Craw, 
ford,  the  president,   in  the  chair.     The  secre. 
tary  (Mr.  Hall)  read  the  annual  report,  which 
congratulated   the   members   upon   the    pros- 
perous   position   of  the    association.     It  also 
reviewed  the  work  done  during  the  year.  There 
had  been  meetings  tor  receiving  papers.    Visits 
had  been  made  to  buildings  of  interest  in  pro. 
grcss  in  Leeds  and  in  other  towns.     A  series 
of  competitions  had  taken   place  amongst  the 
junior    members    for  prizes,   and   the   results 
were    as    follow :— For  designs  of  a  detached 
.suburban   villa   to  cost    ^2,000— 1st,    Richard 
Lawish  ;  2nd,  John  Jackson.     For  figure  draw- 
ing— Wm.  Eiley.     For  design  of  small  house  to 
cost  .£600— 1st,  Wm.  Eiley ;  2nd,  G.  P.  Stephen- 
son.    For  a  set  of  drawings  produced  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings— Ist,  John  Jack.son  ;  2nd, 
Wm.  Eiley;    3rd,    Frank    Haigh ;    4th,    B.  P. 
Shires.     The  silver  medal  of   the  association, 
for  a  set  of  drawings,  including  the  Chapter- 
house of  Kirkstall  Abbey — B.  P.  Shires.     The 
report  was   adopted.     The  president  then  de- 
livered his  opening  address,  the  first  part  of 
which  described  an  imaginary   stroll  through 
Leeds  to  examine  the  buildings  in  course  of 
erection.     In  speaking  of  the  position  of  .archi- 
tecture generally  Mr.  Crawford  strongly  urged 
the  importance  of  a  more  systematic   educa- 
tional   training    for   architects.     Was   it    not 
possible  for  them  to  be  as  a  society  brought 
into  some  actual  connection  with  the'CoUegeof 
Science,   forming  perhaps  eventually  a  recog- 
nised school  for  architecture  and  engineering  ? 
The  Yorkshire  College  was  erecting  a  building 
in  which  to  give  practical  teaching  of  weaving, 
and  why  should  it  not  eventually  embrace  a 
school  for   building   also?     If  such  a    school 
could  be  established,  and  in  connection  with  it 
a  final  examination  of  the  students  by  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  for  its  diploma, 
the   result   would   be   th.at   intelligent   clients 
would  expect  their  architects  to  be  thus  quali- 
fied; that  quackery  would  take  the  same  place 
in  architecture  which  it  did  in  medicine  ;  and 
that  eventually  the  Institute's  diploma  would 
be  recognised  by  law  as  the  only  entrance  to 
architectural  practice.    The  discussion  on  the 
paper  was  adjourned. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaeies. — 
Last  week  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society  was  held, 
the  Eev.  E.  H.  Adamson  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Bruce  stated  that  since  their  last  meeting  a  very 
interesting  Eoman  monumental  stone  had  been 
found  at  Shields  Lawe.  Mr.  Oswald  proposed  : 
"  That  this  society  regrets  the  decision  of  the 
town  council  to  remove  the  Carliol  Tower,  con- 
trary to  the  express  wi.sh  of  both  the  public 
meeting  in  the  Guildhall  and  of  this  society, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  advertised  .and  pre- 
served as  a  permanent  protest  against  this  act 
of  vandalism."  Mr.  Farmery  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. 
— On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  assembled  at 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  and  found  a  cicerone,  at 
once  obliging  and  intelligent,  in  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral 
may  now  be  regarded  as  completed.    It  has 
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been  screened  oS  from  the  transepts  with  canvas 
partitions,  completely  filling?  the  arches,  and 
has  been  furnished  with  movable  chairs,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  opened  for  service  on  an  early 
day.  The  visitors  had  their  attention  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
•ornamentation  on  the  capitals  of  piers  and 
window  shafts.  This,  it  was  pointed  out,  had 
been  kept  throughout  to  a  low  relief,  so  as  not 
to  project  beyond  the  profile  of  the  abacus ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  building  was  said  to 
reproduce  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  old 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  regard 
to  the  ornament  generally,  whether  on  capital, 
corbel,  mullion,  or  moulding,  a  notable  quiet- 
ness of  effect  was  remarked.  While  no  feature 
specially  arrested  the  eye,  every  detail  was  seen 
not  only  to  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  rest  in  a  charming  harmony  of 
ensemhle.  Another  point  dwelt  upon  was  the 
variety  of  patterns  introduced  in  the  treatment 
of  similar  parts,  every  window  and  column 
being  varied  from  those  immediately  adjacent 


passed  in  design,  one  obtained  a  free  student- 
ship, five  obtained  third-grade  prizes;  10, 
second-grade  do. ;  and  13  second-grade  certi- 
ficates. 

Blatdon. — A  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  night,  when  the  Queen's  prizes,  gained 
by  the  students  of  the  Blaydon  science  and  art 
classes,  were  distributed.  la  the  session  just 
ended  fourteen  were  examined  in  practical,  plain, 
and  solid  geometry,  out  of  whom  0  passed  ;  IG 
were  examined  in  mechanical  construction  and 
drawing,  out  of  whom  13  passed ;  6  were 
examined  in  building  construction,  and  they  all 
passed  ;  0  were  examined  in  steam,  and  they 
all  passed ;  9  were  examined  in  applied  me- 
chanics, and  they  all  succeeded  in  passing.  The 
comparison  between  the  percentage  of  passes 
at  Blaydon  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  shows 
that  in  plain  and  solid  geometry  there  passed 
in  the  United  Kingdpm  62  per  cent.,  in  Blaydon 
6-1  per  cent.  Machine  construction  and  draw- 
ing— United  Kingdom  70  per  cent.,  Blaydon 
84  per  cent.  In  building  construction  and  draw 


Thewooden  vaulting  of  the  nave  was  inspected' ing— United  Kingdom  70  per  cent.,  Blaydon 
with  much  interest,  Mr.  Morgan  explaining  the  100  per  cent.  In  steam— United  Kingdom  66 
difficulty  which  had  been  found  in  adjusting  j  per  cent.,  Blaydon  100  per  cent.  In  applied 
the  planking  to  the  transverse  and  diagonal ;  mechanics— United  Kingdom  82  per  cent., 
ribs,  diiferently  placed  as  these  are  in  reference  j  Blaydon  100  per  cent. 

to  the  cornice.  Passing  to  the  great  west  door-  Bueslem  and  Tcnstall.  —  The  ninth 
way,  the  party  readily  recognised  the  features  annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  to 
borrowed  from  Holyrood ;  and  it  was  pointed  j  the  students  of  the  Burslem  and  Tunstall 
out  that  the  jambs,  instead  of  being  treated  ,  schools  of  art  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
with  ornamental  designs  continued  through  g^irsiem,  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  G-.  Theaker, 
their  whole  length,  were,  as  in  an  e.xample  to    tbe  head  master  of  the  art  school,  in  his  report 


be  seen  at  Jedburgh,  divided  by  transverse  bai'S 
into  panels,  each  of  which  was  separately 
sculptured  in  low  relief.  Here,  again,  the 
variety  of  pattern  was  remarked  upon ;  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  same  feeling  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  beautiful  wrought-iron  work 
of  the  door,  no  two  scrolls  or  flowers  of  which 
seemed  to  be  similar  in  form,  but  which,  in 
its  general  effect,  was  felt  to  be  admirably 
harmonious.  The  outside  of  the  cathedral  was 
now  surveyed,  attention  being  specially  directed 
to  the  great  central  tower,  which  indeed,  so 
far  as  concerned  its  four  central  piers,  and 
the  diagonal  arches  which  connect  these  to  the 
outer  buttresses,  had  been  previously  discussed. 
The  boldness  of  the  architect  in  introducing 


stated  that  the  past  school  year  has  been 
successful  one,  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  number  attending,  there  having  passed 
through  the  school  during  that  time  a  greater 
number  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the 
opening  of  these  classes— namely,  24f6,  includ- 
ing 51  students  in  science  subjects  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  At  the  annual  local  examinations  held 
last  May,  117  students  were  examined  in  second- 
grade  geometry,  freehand,  model  drawing,  and 
perspective,  41  of  whom  were  successful.  •  In 
artistic  anatomy  three  students  were  examined, 
one  gained  the  mark  "  good,"  and  one  passed. 
In  design,  four  were  examined,  one  passing 
"  excellent,"  thereby  obtaining  a  Queen's 
prize.     In  the  advanced  stage,  97  works  by  16 


those  diagonal  arches,  which  so  greatly  enhance  students,  and  in  the  elementary  2.266,  by  163 
the  effect  of  the  interior  by  allowing  a  clear  ]  students,  were  sent  to  the  Department  in 
view  into  the  transepts  from  both  nave  and  i  London  ;  of  these  the  examiners  awarded  the 
choir  aisles,  was  the  subject  of  general  remark  ;  maximum  grant  on  the  works  of  10  advanced 
-and  much  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  and  20  elementary  students.  At  the  examina- 
system  of  counterpoising  and  distribution  of  tion  of  the  works  above  mentioned  in  London, 
weight  on  which  the  architect  relied  for  the  13  students  obtained  15  third-grade  prizes  and 
security  of  his  structure.  It  was  explained  five  free  studentships.  In  the  national  compe- 
that  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  carried    tition  two  students  have  been  successful — one 


23ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  building,  the  lowest 
course  being  a  bed  of  concrete  12ft.  thick.  With 
regard  to  the  four  central  piers,  corresponding 
to  the  corners  of  the  tower  w.alls,  it  was  stated 
that,  while  going  down  almost  perpendicularly 
on  their  inner  sides,  they  were  stepped  out,  as 
they  descended,  on  the  outer  faces,  so  as  the 
better  to  resist  any  tendency  to  outward  thrust. 
Attention  was  then  called  to  the  sloping  ramps 
carried  over  the  diagonal  arches,  and  which 
show  externally  in  the  angles  between  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts,  as  connecting  the  tower 
with  its  outer  buttresses.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  masonry  of  those  ramps  was  so  ad- 
justed as  to  direct  the  thrust  upon  the  outer 
sides  of  the  diagonal- arches,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a  perpendicular  direction  upon  the 
buttresses,  thus  ensuring  conditions  which 
promise  stability.  After  looking  in  upon  the 
choir,  where  masons  are  still  employed  putting 
up  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  the  party  passed 
cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr, 


obtaining  a  book  prize  for  drawing  the  figure 
from  the  antique,  and  the  other  a  silver  medal 
for  a  model  of  ornament  from  a  cast. 

Eqham  and  Staines.— On  Wednesday  week 
the  prizes  and  certificates  were  distributed  to 
the  classes,  which  were  opened  in  January, 
1877.  In  the  second  session  just  closed  61 
pupils  joined,  and  23  gained  certificates. 

Guildford.  —  The  prizes  and  certificates 
gained  by  the  students  in  the  science  and  art 
classes  were  distributed  on  Thursday  week. 
The  ninth  annual  report  showed  a  satisfactory 
return — the  attendance  in  all  classes  having 
steadily  increased.  The  May  examinations  were 
attended  by  187  candidates,  and  6  prizes  and 
21  second-grand  certificates  were  gained. 

Hartley  Institution,  Southampton. — The 
prizes  and  certificates  awarded  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  were  presented  by  Lord 
Francis  Hervey,  M.P.,  on  Monday,  the  4th 
inst.     The   School  of  Art  report  showed  that 


Morgan    for   the    instructive   hour   they   had  I  during    the    last    session     107    students    had 
spent;  and  parted  with  the  understanding  that  I  attended    the    classes— 82    belonging    to   the 


the  cathedral  should  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  an  early  meeting  of  the  society. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Barnstaple. — The  prizes  won  during  the 
past  year  by  the  students  of  the  Barnstaple 
School  of  Art  were  distributed  last  week.  The 
chairman  stated  that  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  progress  had  been  overcome,  especially 
since  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  so  good  a 
teacher  as  the  present  headmaster,  Mr.  Ireland. 
In  the  national  competition  one  student  passed 
"excellent"    in    advanced    architecture,    one 


of  individual  candidates  at  the  various  exami. 
nations  were  60,  and  of  successes  there  were 
39  passes  and  17  prizes.  In  the  science  school 
one  student  gained  an  exhibition  at  the  Koyal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  of  the  annual  value 
of  jE50,  tenable  for  three  years. 

Newcastle  -  under  -  Lyme.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle-uuder-Lyme  School 
of  Art  was  held  on  Tuesday.  The  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  school  generally. 
Out  of  the  six  national  scholarships  offered  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  during  the  past  year  two  had  been 
gained  by  students  of  this  school.  Thus  the 
school  was  now  represented  at  South  Ken- 
sington by  three  national  art  scholars.  As  to 
the  financial  state  of  the  school  there  was  no 
material  improvement.  Mr.  Bacon,  head- 
master, reported  that  the  attendances  at  the 
classes  had  been  more  numerous  this  year  than 
in  any  previous  one.  Drawings  produced  in  the 
school  were  sent  to  London  in  April,  and  one 
third-grade  prize  was  awarded,  which  was 
somewhat  strange,  as  the  drawings  were  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
school  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the 
institution  in  Waverley-street.  The  report 
showed  that  the  attendance  of  students  had 
been  more  regular  than  hitherto,  and  the 
general  results  extremely  satisfactory.  The 
Government  grant  obtained  was  JE398  IBs., 
being  an  increase  of  ^£46  93.  on  the  previous 
year,  and  the  largest  amount  yet  obtained. 
There  had  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  students  from  496,  in  1877,  to  48G.  The 
financial  statement  showed  a  deficiency  of 
nearly  .£130,  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  outlay 
incurred  in  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
building.  The  prizes  obtained  showed  that  not 
alone  was  designing  for  lace  manufacture  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  but  also  designin  g  for  other 
manufactures,  as  well  as  architectural  drawings. 
A  diploma  of  honour  had  been  awarded  to  the 
town  of  Nottingham  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
recognition  of  the  abilities  of  the  lace  designers 
and  draughtsmen.  The  local  prizes  for  lace 
designs  were  awarded  by  a  committee  of  Not- 
tingham manufacturers ;  43  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  30  students.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  degree  of  excellence  dis- 
played, which  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Thanks  were  expressed  in  the 
report  to  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  A.R.I.B.A., 
for  the  completion  of  the  carving  and  external 
decoration  of  the  building,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence  by  Mr. 
Birchenough,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Smith,  and 
at  a  cost  of  about  JEoOO,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  was  collected  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Walker's  un- 
aided  exertions.  It  is  shown  that  in  1877 
Nottingham  was  second  only  to  Birmingham 
and  her  five  branch  schools  in  the  list  of  the 
Goverment  payments  on  results,  and  that  Not- 
tingham received  l-3Gth  of  the  entire  amount 
awarded  to  the  144  schools  of  art  in  the  king- 
dom, and  not  only  obtained  the  highest  value 
in  prizes  (£84),  but  l-17th  of  the  entire  value 
distributed.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Rawle,  the  head  master,  for  the  able  and  elEcient 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  school. 

Additional  sick  w.arda,  with  certain  other  altera- 
tions, are  being  carried  out  in  connection  with  tha 
Llanelly  Union  Workhonse,  from  pLans  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect,  Llanelly. 

The  old  burial  gi'ound  of  St.  Mary's,  Newington, 
has  been  formally  opened  as  a  public  rpcreation 
ground.  The  parish  church,  the  fourth  that  has 
stood  on  tha  site,  was  remored  three  year^  since,  in 
order  to  widen  Newiuiiton.bntts,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  frontage  a  Decorated  Gothic  memorial  clook- 
tower,  108ft.  high,  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Jarvia  and  Son,  of  Trinity-square, 
carried  out  hy  Messrs.  Colls  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Pentney.  The  churchyard,  enlarged  by  throwing 
into  it  "the  site  of  a  house  removed  under  the  street 
improvement  scheme,  h.as  been  laid  out  as  a  garden. 
Most  of  the  tombstones  have  been  removed,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  plaated.  The  tar  paths  have  been 
laid  by  Jbssrs.  Wright  and  Charlton,  of  Bridge- 


artisan  class.  430  studies  were  submitted  for 
examination  in  April,  the  work  of  65  students 
in  the  various  art  stages.  At  the  May  exami- 
nations 50  candidates  belonging  to  the  school 
were  present,  and  worked  successfully  37 
second-grade  papers,  nine  receiving  prizes. 
Three  papers  in  the  third  grade  were  tried, 
and  all  were  marked  satisfactory,  two  of  them 
beino'  ^'good."  In  the  science  subjects  usually 
taught  in  art  schools,  viz.  —  Descriptive  Geo- 
metry, Machine  Drawing,  and  Building  Con-  I  street,"  Elackfriars. 
struction — there  were  31  candidates,  13  of  ,  ^  cottage  hospital  has  been  erected  to  the  Cil- 
whoui  gained  second-class  certificates,  and  cain-road,  Mold,  from  the  designs  of  Mi .,  Douglas, 
eight  gained  Queen's  prizes.   The  total  number  |  of  Chester. 
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Altofts. — The  Archbishop  of  York  conse- 
crated the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  Altofts,  near  Xoraianton,  last  week.  The 
churcli,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
between  Xfi.OOO  and  i7,U00,  consists  of  a  clo- 
restoriid  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  oliancel,  having;  organ  chamber  on  the 
north  side,  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries  on 
the  south.  The  style  is  IMh  century.  The 
church  is  built  of  stone,  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  Higgins,  of  Oulton,  but  internally 
the  walls  are  plastered  and  tinted.  Above  the 
chancel  arch  rises  a  bull  gable,  but  provision 
is  made  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  for  a 
tower  to  be  built  at  a  future  time.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  of  Caen  stone.  At  the  ea.st  end 
is  a  reredos  in  Caen  stone,  extending  across  the 
east  wall,  and  returning  along  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tomlinson 
of  Leeds.  The  reredos,  font,  and  pulpit  have 
been  executed  l)y  Mr.  Throp,  sculptor,  Leeds. 
The  building  throughout  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  architects.  Park-row, 
Leeds. 

Aylesfoed.  —  The  parish  church  of  St. 
Petei,  Aylesford,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  restored,  was  reopened  for 
divine  service  on  All  Hallows  Eve.  Where 
necessary  the  fabric  has  been  repaired,  the  ceil- 
ing has  been  raised,  and  the  old  oaken  roof, 
■which  wivs  formerly  ceiled,  has  been  exposed. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  has 
been  entirely  removed,  .and  the  organ  set  up  in 
a  more  convenient  position — viz.,  in  the  north 
chancel.  The  tower  has  been  thrown  open, 
and  in  it  have  been  placed  the  majority  of  the 
mural  tablets  from  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. There  is  a  new  floor  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, the  arrangements  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  have  been  gre.ttly  altered  and  improved, 
and  a  new  south  porch  has  been  erected.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  lieen  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect, 
of  London. 

CfliPprNO  NoETON.— This  fine  and  large 
Decorated  parish  church  was  reopened  last 
week  after  partial  restoration  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Bruton.  The  principle  adopted  as  to 
masonry  has  been  to  remove  all  the  repairs 
that  had  been  executed  in  cement,  and  to  re- 
place  the  missing  members  in  stone — a  process 
which  has  led  to  several  interesting  disclosures, 
including  that  of  a  shrine  of  three  niches  at 
the  east  end  of  northern  arcade  in  nave,  and  of 
an  opening  into  tower  from  nave.  The  high 
pews  have  been  replaced  by  benches  of  oak, 
with  panelled  ends.  The  south  porch — a  fine 
structure,  with  groined  roof  and  upper  story 
— has  been  carefully  repaired,  the  floor  lowered 
ISin.,  and  the  ancient  staircase  from  within  the 
church  to  the  upper  room  re-opened.  All  the 
works  have  been  executed  by  local  tradesmen, 
the  chief  contracts  having  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Aylesbury,  and  Messrs.  Hobbs,  of 
Chipping  Norton. 

Exeter. — A  new  chancel  has  just  been  added 
to  St.  James's  Church,  Exeter,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, of  that  city,  and  was  consecrated  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  completed  work  consists  of 
chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  choir 
and  priests'  vestry,  and  the  accommodation  is 
for  40  members  of  the  choir,  and  90  worshippers 
in  the  aisles.  The  chancel  is  31ft.  3in.  x  19ft. 
Sin.  Tlie  walling  stone  used  is  a  local  one, 
known  as  Pocombe,  and  the  dressings  are  Ham- 
hill  stone.  The  chancel  is  carried  by  Mans- 
field columns.  The  chancel  arcades  are  each 
of  two  bays,  supported  by  Mansfield  columns. 
The  clerestory  windows  are  cinque-foiled  in  a 
circle.  The  east  window  is  a  triple  light,  the 
shafts  being  of  red  Mansfield.  It  is  filled  in  by 
a  good  painted  window  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
BeU,  of  London,  and  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  rector.  It  represents  "  The 
Crucifixion,"  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John ;  below  is  "  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden,"  "  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  and 
"^  Ecce  Homo."  In  a  wheel  window  above  is 
"St.  James."  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine, 
boarded  and  panelled  in  six  angles.    There  is 


a  doorway  in  south  aisle,  and  a  north  porch  as 
well.  The  choir  seats  and  low  screen  were 
formerly  in  the  nave  of  E.xeter  Cathedral.  The 
lectern  is  of  carved  oak,  and  h.as  been  made 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hums,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
wrought-iron  work  is  by  Mr.  Kice,  of  St.  Sid- 
wells,  E.xeter.  The  walls  will  be  decorated 
with  "  sgraffito  "  work  at  sooie  future  time.  Mr. 
Stile,  of  Exeter,  was  the  contractor  for  the  works 
generally. 

Leeds. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  in  Cavendish- 
road,  Leed^,  was  laid  on  Oct.  23.  The  principal 
or  ground  floor  of  the  church  will  be  13ft.  above 
Cavendish-road  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  10ft.  in  widtli.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
62ft.  by  46ft.,  giving  accoumiodalion  fur  413 
adults,  allowing  20in.  to  each,  the  pews  all 
radiating  from  the  rostrum.  A  gallery  is  pro- 
vided at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  next 
Cavendish-road,  with  accommodation  for  157 
persons.  Under  the  church  is  placed  a  large 
schoolroom,  book  and  store  looms,  duplicate 
lavatory  arrangement,  staircases  leading  to 
church,  a  residence  for  caretaker,  and  entrance 
from  Cavendish-road  and  Tonbridge-strect.  The 
style  is  Italian,  the  principal  front  being  divided 
into  five  parts  by  pilasters.  The  facade  is  three 
stories  in  height,  and  will  have  a  rusticated 
basement  of  stone  with  a  superstructure  e.xe- 
cuted  in  red  pressed  bricks.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  (inclusive  of  land)  will  be 
about  £6,000.  The  architect  for  the  building 
is  Mr.  James  B.  Fraser,  F.K.I.B.A.,  Park- 
square,  Leeds. 

London  School  Boakd. — At  Wednesday's 
sitting  of  this  board  the  tender  of  Mr.  G.'S. 
Pritchard,  of  Paul-street,  Finsbury,  amounting 
to  X4,5(9,  was  accepted  for  the  enlarsrement  of 
Hamond-equare  School,  Hoxton,  by  400  places. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  .£11  9s.  per  seat, 
but  it  was  explained  that  the  school  was  one  of 
the  earliest  built  by  the  board,  and  was  not 
planned  with  power  of  enlargement,  and  the 
tender  includes  the  necessary  connections  with 
old  buildings,  erection  of  new  staircases  for 
boys  and  girls,  rebuilding  blocks  of  w.c.  build- 
ings, and  alteration  to  covered  ways,  lic.  A 
committee  was  authorised  to  incur  the  follow- 
ing expenditure  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
furniture  and  fittings  to  the  under-mentioned 
recently-enlarnred  schools  :  —  Bellenden-road, 
Peckham,  X239  7s.  8d.,  388  school  places,  equi- 
valent to  123.  4d.  per  head;  and  Henry-street, 
Hampstead,  .£176"  133.  6d.,  1S9  school  places, 
equivalent  to  18s.  9d.  per  head. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — On 
Friday  it  was  decided  to  contribute  the  follow- 
ing sums  to  local  authorities  in  London,  being 
moieties  of  cost  involved  in  iuiprovements : — 
Westminster  district  board,  for  widening  access 
from  Alexandra-street  to  Pal.ace-street,  £2,750 ; 
St.  Olave's  district  board,  widening  Mazepond- 
street,  ^£087 ;  Poplar  district  board,  widening 
St.  Leonard's-street,ie392;  and  Islington  vestry, 
improving  Birkbeck-road,  Upper  Holloway, 
i650.  Drawings  of  proposed  alterations  to  the 
fire-brigade  premises  in  Watling-street,  so  as 
to  enable  that  part  not  required  to  be  let,  were 
submitted,  and  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  need 
for  greater  protection  of  the  City  from  fire. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  and  report  on  before  any 
steps  be  taken  with  respect  to  letting  the  pre- 
mises. Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Greenwood  were  in- 
structed to  carry  out  necessary  works  to  the 
following  dangerous  structures :  235,  West- 
mlnster-bridge-road,  and  162,  Camberwell  New- 
road,  Lambeth  ;  Phoeuix  Lower  Wharf.  Rat- 
Uff,  and  One  Tree  Cottage,  Mill-yard,  White- 
chapel.  It  was  decided  not  to  apply  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Acts  or  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
the  metropolis,  but  to  proceed  only  with  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  sewers  from  injury.  The 
engineer  was  authorised  to  employ  additional 
assistance  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
books  of  reference  for  the  proposed  high-level 
Tower-bridge.  A  letter  from  Mr.  G.  VuUiamy, 
the  superintending  architect,  requesting  the 
board,  in  consideration  of  additional  duties  de. 
volving  upon  him,  especially  in  connection 
with  theatres  and  music-halls  under  the 
Metropolis    Management   and   Building    Act 


Amendment     Act,    to    consider    his     ]  resent 
salary,  was  referred  to  the  works  committee. 

Pakuacombe,  Devon. — The  new  church  at 
this  out-of-the-way  little  place  was  consecrated 
on  the  I'Jth  ult.  The  building  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  has  been  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  William  C.  Oliver,  architect,  of 
Cross-street.  Barnstaple  ;  the  contractors  for 
the  work  being  Messrs.  Bevan  and  Sons,  of  the 
same  town.  Accomuiodation  is  provided  for 
190  persons,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  west-end  tower,  and  chancel.  The 
nave  is  43ft.  long  and  18ft.  wide — the  aisle 
being  the  same  length  and  12ft.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  24ft.  x  15ft.,  and  the  nave  is  divided 
from  its  aisle  by  a  good  arcade  of  three  bays.  All 
the  detailsare  plain,  and  the  walling  consists  of 
stone  quarried  from  the  glebe  close  by.  The 
east  window  has  three  painted  lights,  repre- 
senting the  Resurrection,  and  this  and  the 
other  stained  glass  are  by  Mr.  W.  Di.xon,  of 
London.  The  tower  is  60ft.  high.  Externally 
all  the  dressings  are  of  Ham-hill  stone,  which 
tones  nicely.  T'he  internal  dressings  are  Cor- 
sham  stone,  and  the  walls  are  stuccoed — 
finished  with  a  warm  tint.  The  encaustic  tiles 
are  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  and  the  stone 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  plain  stone  reredos,  with  three 
divisions.  The  pulpit  is  also  of  stone.  The 
font  is  the  one  formerly  in  the  old  church.  The 
tower  is  to  have  a  new  set  of  bells.  The  entire 
cost  has  been  about  .£3,000.  The  old  church 
has  been  left  standing,  and  will  be  utilised  as  a 
mortuary  chapel.  Tliis  arrangement  has  s» 
pleased  Mr.  Euskin  that  he  has  written  a  letter 
of  approbation  to  the  rector  (the  Rev.  P.  If. 
Leake),  and  enclosed  therein  a  liberal  donation. 
PoRTswooD. — The  new  chancel  at  Christ 
Church,  Higbfield,  Hants,  was  consecrated  on 
Friday  week.  The  church  is  in  the  Decor.ated 
style,  and  now  consists  of  a  double  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  chancel 
aisles,  a  vestry,  and  south-east  tower  and  spire. 
A  new  north-west  porch  has  been  added,  and 
new  windows  put  in  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  The  avenues  are  laid  with  Portland 
stone  sills  filled  in  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
walls  are  cemented  inside.  They  are  built  of 
Swansea  stone,  having  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  in  by  tiles  of  a  warm 
hue.  The  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  has 
been  somewhat  heightened  and  covered  with 
oak  shingles.  The  chancel  itself  comes  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  naves,  so  that  the  one  divides 
equally  with  the  other  a  sight  of  the  altar. 
The  whole  of  the  wood  and  stone  carving,  also 
the  sculpture,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  encaustic  tiles 
upon  the  floors  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Minton. 
Mr.  Amey  was  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Colson  and  Son  the  architects.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work  is  £4,000. 

Tallington. — St.  Laurence's  Church,  Tal- 
lington,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  week  after 
restoration.  While  proceeding  with  the  works 
that  have  just  been  going  on  the  workmen 
discovered  foundations  which  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Bath,  the  architect  engaged  in  the  restoration, 
thinks  date  as  far  back  as  any  in  England. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  with  aisles  and 
south  porch,  transepts,  chancel,  and  tower. 
The  entrance  doorway  dates  from  the  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  The  chancel 
arch,  which  agrees  with  the  date  ot  the  side 
aisles,  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  neither 
is  it  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  This  is  most 
remarkable,  and  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
tower  arch  cannot  be  explained.  There  is  a 
piscina  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  vestry  is  a 
Norman  piscina  that  was  found  under  the  floor, 
aud  in  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  14th  century 
one.  The  b.ases  of  tlie  north  arcade  are  some- 
what uncommon.  The  church  has  been  paved 
with  Maw's  tiles,  the  plaster  has  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  new  roofs  have  been  put  in, 
seats  of  pitch  pine  have  been  introduced,  a  new 
pulpit  in  Bath  stone  erected,  a  brass  lectern 
has  been  presented,  and  the  porch  has  been 
supplied  with  new  gates.  The  restoration  has 
cost  i;700  or  X800. 

York. — The  Military  and  Royal  Engineer 
Stall  of  the  western  district  have  now  removed 
from  their  old  headquartess  at  Manchester  to  a 
very  handsome  and  commodious  suite  of  offices 
which  have  just  been  erected  for  them  at  York. 
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The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Weatherley,  builder,  York,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Malcolm,  R.E.,  and  we  understand 
that  ail  the  locks  and  door  furniture  were  sup- 
plied, according  to  the  War  Department  speci- 
fication, by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
Btreet,  London.  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beauland, 
of  Bradford,  are  now  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  large  lilock  of  barracks  at  Tork,  where  it 
is  intended  to  form  one  of  the  largest  military 
centres  in  the  kingdom. 
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31.  Tavistock -street.  Covent- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J]We  do  not  hold  onrselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

car  correspondents.     The  Editor  respectfully  requests 

that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.") 

ill  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVI9T0CK-STREET.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  ohliered  to  any  of  our 
readers  ttIio  ^•ill  favour  us  witli  brief  notes  of  work-'i 
contemplated  or  in  proprress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  PoRt-nffice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eicrht 
words  (the  fir^t  line  counting  as  two).  Xo  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  sis  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  t*  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  ParaGraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  jmge  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Includini?  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Ponnd 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  Gdols.  40c.  §old).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6b.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  {vid 
Southampton),  £1  6s.  6d.  Toany  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belg^an  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
gome  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  snbscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received.— R.  T.— B.  S.- 
G.  W.  Rv.  Co.— C.  and  G 
— C.  T.-C.  H.  and  Co. 

Civis.  (We  gave  long  ago  all  information  to  hand  about 
the  portable  Norwegian  houses.  We  believe  they  were 
commercially  introduced  into  this  country,  but  we  do 
not  know  by  whom.  An  advt.  in  our  columns  might 
possibly  bring  you  a  replv  from  the  importers  if  thev 
are  still  doing  bunness.)— H.  T.  M.  (As  far  as  possible 
we  do  80,  but  we  have  not  the  control  always  of  the 
sizes  of  the  drawings  submitted  to  us.) — J.  Solman. 
(See  advt.  pnges.)— Pei.ls  and  Son.  (Generally  if  of  a 
good  colour,  but  not  if  brown  or  dirty. )—M.  (From 
all  we  know  at  present  we  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  patentee  in  question.  Possibly  the  Papier 
Mache  Co.  conld  supply  you ) — Bonnie  Dundee. 
(School  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  may 
be  built  at  about  6d.  to  7d.  at  the  present  time.)— H.  B. 
(Several  modern  churches  are  unplastered  inside.  We 
may  refer  you  to  St.  John  the  Divine,  Vassall-road, 
Kennington,  St.  Mary's,  Whitecbapel,  a  church  at  Bat- 
tersea,  and  several  others.  White  mortar  or  coloured 
pointing  is  sometimes  adopted.) 

"  BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

TVe  have  received  two  comments— one  by  "  Non  Competi- 
toi  "  and  another  by  Will  T.  Biggs — upon  the  design  of 
"Sin  Circle"  we  published  last  week.  In  the  first 
place  "Non  Competitor"  wants  to  know  how  "S" 
obtains  the  biy  windows  in  attic  plan,  how  the  9in. 
wall  is  carried,  how  the  servants'  w.c.  is  lighted.  In 
answer  to  "Non  Competitor"  we  imagines  his  stric- 
tures are  intended  for  *'  S  in  Circle,"  and  we  invite  him  to 
answer  for  himself.  "  Non  Competitor,"  however,  may 
be  informed  the  few  technical  objections  he  makes  are 
not  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  real  merit  of  plan, 
which  he  does  not  dispute.  The  bay  window  return  is 
certainly  more  artistic  tban  constructive,  but  the  chief 
return  walls  might  be  formed  of  timber  and  tiled 


QUESTIONS. 
[5575.]— Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column.— 
Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  rule  for  finding 
the  number  of  solid  feet  in  a  hollow  marble  colomn 
30ft.  high,  the  external  and  internal  diameters 
measnring  8  and  6ft.  respectively  ?— Rex. 

[5576.] — Surveyors'  Fees.- A  builder  contracts 
from  quantities  to  erect  a  building  for  a  certain  sum  ; 
consequent  on  his  neglect,  delay,  &c.,  he  is  sus- 
pended, and  another  builder  employed  to  complete 
the  work.  The  work  done  by  contractor  No.  1  is 
measured  and  valued  ;  should  the  amount  paid  by 
him  to  the  surveyor  for  the  original  quantities  be 
allowed  in  the  valuation  ?— J.  J.  P. 

[5577.]  —  Railway  Compensations  —  Lands 
Clauses  Act — Severance.— My  client  holds  on 
lease,  at  an  undivided  ground  rent  of  X30  per  annum, 
ten  houses  adjoining  each  other  in  one  block,  which 
produce  an  annual  rental  of  X200  ;  a  railway  com- 
pany have  given  notice  to  purchase  eight  of  the 
nouses,  leaving  two  on  my  client's  hands.  The 
ground  rent  has  been  apportioned  and  divided  by 
two  justices,  as  provided  in  tbe  Lands  Clauses  Act.  I 
As  tbe  trouble  of  management  and  collection  of  the 
two  houses  will  not  b-i  reduced  proportionately  to 
their  value,  and  as.  in  the  event  of  a  sale  of  the 
remaining  two  being  at  some  future  time  desired, 
the  vendor's  cost  will  be  as  much  for  the  two  houses 
as  for  the  original  ten,  is  he  not  entitled  to  damage 
for  severance  ?  All  the  textbooks,  such  as  those 
hy  Bannister  Fletcher— originally  published  in  your 
columns— Woriisworth,  Yoole.  and  Lloyd,  state  that 
severance  damage  is  recoverable,  but  they  are  all 
''xtremely  reticent  in  any  explanation  of  what  is 
damage  by  severance  in  law.  Arbitration  (under 
Linds  Clauses  Act) :— V\  ordsworth,  in  his  ''Law 
of  Compensation.''  says  :— "  Where  more  than  one 
arbitrator  has  been  appointed,  and  either  of  them 
refuses,  or  neglects  for  seven  days  to  act,  the  other 
may  proceed  ex  jyarfe.  and  his  decision  becomes  as 
effectual  as  if  he  had  been  arbitrator  appointed  by 
both  parties. — S  Vic.  c.  IS.  s.  30."  Supposing  both 
arbitrators  appointed,  and  neither  take  any  steps 
for  seven  days,  what  is  the  effect?  Can  either  or 
both  proceed  ex  parte,  or  does  the  arbitration  fall 
through  ?  1  should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  or  others,  would  favour  me 
with  a  reply.— Lkx. 

[5578.]— Creosoting  Timber. — Will  any  reader 
give  me  information  as  to  the  advantages,  or 
otherwise,  of  creosoting  oak  posts  for  a  post  and  rail 
fence,  and  which  is  the  best  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose,—T.  il. 

[5579  J  — Stone  Quarry.  —  Will  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kimily  inform  me  what  is  the  usual 
rent  or  royalty  on  letting  a  sandstone  quarry  in  the 
midland  counties  ?— T.  K.  H. 

[.'>580.1— Architect's  Charges,— I  am  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  the  recent  action  of  a  client,  who 
has  gone  iu  for  some  wholesale  deductions  from  a 
professional  account,  and  I  would  beg  the  favour 
of  your  inserting  the  following  inquiries  in  your 
very  able  ji^urnal,  in  tbe  hope  that  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  will  kindly  help  me  with  their 
own  opinion  and  practice,  as  the  questions  are  of 
such  general  interept  to  the  whole  profession.  To 
avoid  occupjing  your  valuable  space,  and  the  time 
of  your  correspondents  in  replying,  I  have  numbered 
the  several  queries.  There  is  no  agreement  binding 
either  side:— 1.  Is  it  the  custom  of  architects  to 
charge  the  5  per  cent,  commission  on  tbe  total 
cost  of  all  works  necessary  to  make  a  house  fit  for 
habitation,  or  can  the  client  refuse  to  pay  the 
architect  commission  on  things  he  agreed  to  find 
himself  ?  2.  Can  the  client  legally  deduct  from  the 
total  cost  and  refuse  to  pay  commission  on  the 
value  of  any  articles  used  in  the  building  which  have 
been  ordered  by  the  architect  at  the  desire  of.  and 
paid  for  direct  by,  the  client  ?  3.  The  client  (after 
works  have  started)  orders  sashes  and  frames 
omitted  (tor  which  a  proper  deduction  is  made  from 
the  builder's  contract),  and  instructs  the  architect 
to  put  in  metal  casements,  which  he  pays  for  direct, 
flnd  refuses  to  pay  architect's  commission  thereon. 
Can  client  legally  do  so  ?  4.  The  client  directs 
estimates  to  be  obtained  for  a  kitchen  range,  SiC, 
which  he  rejects  as  being  too  costly,  and  subse- 
quently he  obtains  and  accepts  a  tender  for  range, 
&c.,  much  less  costly.  Can  client  refuse  to  pay 
architect's  commission  it  only  charged  on  the  lowest 
amount  ?  5.  Is  it  usual  to  include  tbe  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  clerk  of  works  as  a  part  of  the  total 
cost  upon  which  the  architect's  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  is  charged  ?  6.  Is  the  architect  bound  to 
supply  (without  charge)  copies  of  contract  drawings 
(over  20  sheets),  with  special  interleaved  specification 


residence,  and  (in  addition  to  the  ofBce  staff)  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  artipans  and  labourers  to  open 
and  expose  various  parts,  their  railway  fares  and 
expenses  in  coming  from  a  distance  having  been 
defrayed  by  the  architect.— Provincial,  S. 


the  splay  might"be  carried  at  the  ceiling  level  within  I  and  bill  of  quantities,  also  all  stationery  for  use  of 
roof.  The  servants'  w.c.  receives  a  light  from  an  open  |  clerk  of  works.  7.  The  client  chooses  to  use  up  a 
area.  The  objection  to  the  14in.  hollow  wall  is  one  of  I  lot  of  old  grates,  chimney-pieces,  and  boilers,  and 
very  trifling  import,  as  any  practical  builder  could  carry  Uvhat  was  deficient  he  orders  and  pays  for  direct, 
such  a  wall  without  corbelling.  W.  T.  Biggs  complains  |  irrespective  of  the  architect.  Can  client  legally 
^^t^^t  I  '■^ftise  to  pay  architect  5  per  cent,  commission  on 
their  cost  (they  were  all  thought  out  and  show 


of  a  more  serious  defect,  that,  however,  did 
us — namely,  how  a  person  will  come  out  of  the  study 
when  the  door  between  lobby  and  hall  is  open  ?  It  is 
also  rather  close  to  foot  of  stairs.  The  other  objections 
refer  to  carrying  the  walls,  all  of  which  objections  are 
met  by  arches  or  girders. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

RECErVED.— W.   W. 

C.  P.  Edwabds.    (The  week  after  next.) 


the  drawinHS,  but  not  included  in  the  specification 
and  quantities,  beyond  provision  for  their  fixing)  ? 
8.  Is  it  usual  to  charge  for  a  preliminary  survey  and 
expenses  ?  In  this  case  it  was  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary and  complete  particulars  of  a  ruin,  with  its 
details,  a  long  distance  by  rail  from  the  architect's 


REPLIES. 
[5514.1— Damp  Walls.- The  assertion  of  year 
correspondent,  **  G.  H.  G.,"  that  I  "cling  to  the 
idea  that  thick  solid  walls  must  be  impervious,"  is 
one  of  those  careless  statements  which  tend  to  make 
the  discnssioQ  of  any  practical  question  useless.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  brick  wall,  however 
thick,  will  transmit  to  some  extent  both  air  and 
moisture.  The  effects  of  constant  dripping  from  a 
leaky  spout  will  sufficiently  shew  the  latter  property. 
What  I  dispute  is  that  a  well-built  wall  of  the 
thickness  of  14in.  and  upwards  will  allow  rain  *'to 
soak  through  the  bricks  and  pour  down  the  inside,'* 
as  described  by  "Architect/'  who  sent  you  this 
question,  and  as  I  have  often  heard  asserted  by 
others.  I  have  known  condensed  water  ran  down 
the  smooth  inner  faces  of  walls,  and  have  seen  damp 
which  may  have  come  through  walls  from  longr- 
continned  exposure  to  rain  ;  but  in  a  well-warmed 
and  well-ventilated  house  the  moisture  is,  in  my 
experience,  either  prevented  or  taken  up  by  the  dry 
internal  atmosphere.  When  water  pours  in  after 
the  fashion  described.  I  strongly  suspect,  and  have 
repeatedly  proved,  that  it  comes  in  at  the  junction 
of  the  roof  and  wall,  and  soaks  down  the  inner  face 
of  the  wall.  If  it  is  a  hollow  wall,  some  ©f  the 
water  is  arrested  by  the  ties,  when  (unless  they  dip 
outwards,  and  are  free  from  mortar)  it  crosses  to 
the  inner  face,  so  that  the  ties  may  be  counted  by  the 
mouldy  spots  in  the  room.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  this 
disputed,  and  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  ask  why  it  is 
chiefly  in  costly  houses  that  the  rain  pours  through 
the  walls,  when  we  find  cottages,  barns,  and  stables, 
built  with  no  particular  care,  that  are  fairly  dry.  I 
might  also  ask  why,  in  a  fence  wall  that  is  exposed 
to  driving  rain,  the  water  does  not  run  through  and 
pour  down  the  sheltered  side,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in 
houses  ?  I  am  open  to  change  my  opinion  on  trust- 
worthy evidence  ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  loose 
assertion  as  1  have  personally  known  to  be  made  on 
this  subject  I  know  there  must  be  careless  observa- 
tion, and  I  want  reliable  facts.— Thos-  Blashill. 

[5520.]— North  Point.— As  stated  in  my  previous 
reply  upon  this  vexed  question,  magnetic  north  is 
now  west  of  true  or  astronomical  north  by  about 
18^  cO  at  Greenwich.  The  following  is  taken  from 
this  years  British  Almanack  :—'' The  variation  is 
westerly— that  is,  tbe  magnetic  pole  is  west  of  the 
true  north  pol*,  and  is  found  to  be  decreasing^  in 
the  United  Kingdom  about  9  annually.  Scilly 
Islands,  20"  17';  Portsmouth,  19^  17';  London, 
18^  49';  Edinburgh,  22°  10  ;  Dublin,  23- 4',"  The 
above  are  estimated  for  the  year  1878.  Sorely  yonr 
correspondents  should  be  more  careful  in  the  replies, 
which  might  mislead  any  one  who  believes  anything* 
he  sees  in  print,  with  "mean  time,"  "equation  of 
time" — that  is,  difference  between  solar  and  Green- 
wich time.  And  longitude  east  or  west  any  one 
can  test  the  matter  for  himself,  with  an  almanack, 
a  watch,  and  a  pocket  compass.— Francis  E. 
Jones. 

[5551,]— Valuer's  LicencG. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  hold  a  valuer's  licence  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  valuations  liable  to  stamp  duty.  The  fol- 
lowing appraisements  and  valuations  are  exempt 
from  stamp  duty— viz. :  Thos^  "  made  for  the  infor- 
mation of  one  party  only,  and  not  being  in  any 
manner  obligatory  as  between  parties  either  by 
agreement  or  operation  of  law  ;  or  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  any  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  any 
court  of  appeal  from  any  sentence,  adjudication,  or 
judgment  of  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice- 
admiralty  ;  or  of  any  property  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  legacy  or  succession  duty  pay- 
able iu  respect  thereof."— La  ";  Times  AlmanacTc.-~ 
Lex. 

[5551.]— "Valuer's  Licence. — A  licence  is  usually 
taken  out  by  valuers  or  appraisers  under  the  Stamp 
Act,  1870,  but  appraisements  or  valuations  made 
for  the  information  of  one  party,  and  not  obligatory 
as  between  parties,  are  exempt ;  so  a  surveyor  who 
makes  a  valuation  for  mortgage  is  not  required, 
according  to  my  reading,  to  have  a  licence.  1  know 
the  point  is  rather  a  disputed  one,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  valuations  are  made  by  surveyors  without 
licences.  The  question  is  certainly  one  upon  which 
the  profession  should  be  definitely  informed,  and  I 
am  glad  tbat  the  "  Intercommunication "  column 
has  been  thrown  open  for  its  discussion.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  custom  of  a  profession  should  be 
considered.  Perhaps  this  will  meet  "J.  P.  0.*s" 
question,  and  also  "  S.  E.  T.  O.'s  '*  reply.— G.  H.  G. 

[5560.]— Stability  of  Walls— I  have  always 
used  the  following  rule,  presuming  force  of  wind 
201b.  per  sq.  ft.;  then  for  a  wall  30ft.  high  above 
ground  line,  the  pressure  against  it  in  lb.  per  foot  of 
its  length  will  be  height  30t"t.  x  20  =  6u0!b.  This 
force  spread  over  the  height  of  30ft.  has  the  same 
effect  in  tending  to  overturn  the  wall,  as  if  it  were 
to  act  on  a  point  situated  at  half  the  height  of  the 
wall  above  ground  =  15ft.  This  is  the  centre  of 
pressure,  and  tbe  leverage  with  which  the  pressure 
acts  to  overturn  the  wall  is  tbe  vertical  height  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  above  the  base  of  the  wall  ;  this, 
allowing  foundation  3ft.  deep  =  18ft.  The  moment 
offeree  about  the  fulcrum  of  tbe  outer  footing  is 
therefore  600  x  18  =  lO.SOOlb.    The  wall  resistance 
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mnatbftat  least  pqnal  this.  The  resistance  of  the  wall 
is  conipnnnded  of  its  wtMght  nmUiplied  into  the  dis- 
tflnce  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  falcram 
abont  whirh  the  force  of  tho  wind  tends  to  overtnrn 
it.  The  centre  of  (yravity  of  a  uniformly  thick 
wall  is  in  the  centre  of  its  thickness.  Thus,  in 
"J.  X.  B.'s"  case,  Willi  30ft.  high,  footings,  aay, 
ay.  40  X  30,  then  — 

30ft.  X  25  =  75  sq.  ft. 
4ft.  >c    3    =   12     „ 

87  eq.  ft. 
Then  the  weiifht  of  wall  per  foot  of  its  lenfirth,  at 
!  1121b.  per  cnhic  foot,  will  be  0,"'l41b.,  actin(?  at  a 
distance  of  r75ft.  from  the  fulcrnm.  0.741-  x  1*75 
=  12,180.  Thns  we  see  that  a  wall  .soft,  high,  and 
2ft  6in.  thick,  has  a  resistance  of  12,1801b,  as  against 
lO.SdOlb  pressure.— E.  V.  Dawson. 

[.5561.]— Curve  of  Equilibrium.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  this  curve,  which  is  the  "  curve  of 
eqnilihrium  "  assumed  by  a  flexible  chain  when 
allowed  to  hanjr  loosely  between  two  points.  I  may 
premise  that  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  first  mathematicians,  following  the  train  of  the 
Newtonian  philos'iphy,  applied  themselves  to  the 
theory  of  the  arch.  Dr.  Hooke  I  believe  it  was 
who  first  promnlsrated  the  idea  that  the  figure 
assumed  by  a  chain  suspended  loosely  was,  when 
inverted,  the  proper  form  for  an  arch,  supposing  all 
its  stones  were  of  equal  weight.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  proposition— it  is  self-evident,  because  the 
mutual  pressures  in  an  arch  of  loose  stones  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  tensile  forces  which  exist 
between  the  links  of  the  chain,  for  the  same  forces 
which  press  together  the  stones  in  the  arch  are 
equal,  and  exactly  opposite  to  those  that  sustain  the 
cbain.  So  far  the  principle  is  axiomatic— it  gives  us 
a  tottering  not  a  stable  equilibiium — but  the  ar^- 
ment  is  w'-'^ther  such  a  curve  is  not  the  best  to 
insure  stability  in  cemented  arches.  Undoubtedly 
it  is,  for  if  we  consider  the  point  of  contact  to  be 
planes— as  they  really  wonld  be  in  an  arch  so  com- 
posed— the  curve  of  pressure  will  pass  through  each 
space  perpendicularly,  and  the  stability  of  the 
structure  is  maintained  so  long  as  this  line  passes 
through  those  surfaces.  We  have  a  case  of  stability, 
and  this  condition  can  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  joints  or  arch  stones  Next 
*'  J.  X.  B."  asks,  how  is  the  cnrve  applied  to  semi- 
circnlar  arches  ?  Now,  though  the  catenarian  curve 
is  the  only  form  for  an  arch  of  equal-weighted 
stones,  it  does  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  an  ordi- 
nary bridge,  with  a  level  or  usual  form  of  roadw.iy. 
To  weight  a  chain  to  the  semicircular  curve  it  will 
be  fonnd  that  the  load  at  the  springing  becomes  an 
infinite  quantity,  and  the  extrados  or  external  out- 
line of  such  an  arch  would  not  suit  a  bridge  ;  and  to 
find  the  form  of  an  arch,  so  that  the  curve  of  equi- 
librium may  pass  Ihroueh  it,  it  is  necessary  to  load 
the  arch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weights  on  each 
arch  stone  shall  coincide  with  the  weights  sus- 
pended from  a  chain  of  a  similar  cnrve.  rbis  may 
be  done  experimentally  as  follows  : — Let  a  cbain  he 
made  to  hang  loosely  between  two  points  equal  by 
scale  to  the  proposed  arch  ;  next  get  bars  or  pieces 
of  chain  of  different  lengths,  and  weight  each  link 
with  them,  so  that  the  required  carve  will  be  ob- 
tained :  when  this  is  done  invert  the  cnrve,  and  give 
it  such  a  form  of  extrados  as  will  correspond  with 
the  loads  on  the  links.  Instead  of  a  chain,  a  system 
of  bars  forming  a  polygonal  framing  m.iy  be 
assumed.  In  such  a  system,  whose  parts  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  several  strains  on  the  bars  may  be 
represented  by  lines  drawn  through  a  given  point 
parallel  to  those  directions,  and  limited  by  a  given 
vertical  line  proportional  to  the  several  weights.  It 
is  evident  a  series  of  triancles  are  thns  formed  from 
a  given  point,  the  radial  lines  representing  the 
etrains  in  the  different  bars  respectively  parallel  to 
them  ;  and  the  segments  cnt  off  on  the  vertical  line 
will  represent  the  weights  at  the  different  angles  of 
the  frame.  I  may  add,  although  the  principle  of 
the  equilibriated  curve  is  a  valuable  one,  it  cannot 
be  applied  in  practice,  as  every  arch  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  homogeneous  cemented  structure,  and 
the  stability  of  the  real  arch  has  to  be  determined  by 
other  considerations  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[5564.]— Thickness  of  Lead.— I  send  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Weight.  Thickness.  No.  B.W.G. 

lb.  in. 

4  ...  -OtS  ...  18 

5  ...  -080  ...  14 

6  ,.  -100  ...  13 

7  -112  ...  12 

8  ...  -135  ...  10 

9  ...  -1.53  ...  9 

10  ...  -166  ...  8 

11  -187  ...  7 

12  ...  -203  ...  e 
These  are  for  milled  lead,  and  are  relia'de.— E.  F. 
Dawson. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Darrinqton,  Tokks. — The  east  end  of  this 
church  has  been  filhd  with  stained  glass  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barton  The  window  is  a  five-l'glit 
one,  in  Perpendlcnlar  style,  and  hts  bee»  execute! 
by  Messrs.  Burlisou  a- d  Grills,  from  de-igns  by 
Mr  A  N.  liodby.  It  represents  the  Crui'iSxinn, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John,  St.  Pet-r,  and  St. 
Paul  on  either  side  ;  t>e'ow,  in  the  centre  light  is  St, 
Luke,  with,  on  right  and  left,  St.  William  of  Y  rk, 
St.  .John  of  Beverley,  St.  Wilfrid  of  York,  and  St. 
I'au'inus.  The  tracery  above  contains  figures  of 
angels  and  sacred  emblems. 

Stoke  d'Aberon.- On  All  Saints'  Day  a  new 
stained-glass  window  was  unveiled  at  the  parish 
church  Theaut.jeet,  de.signed  by  Mr.  N.  H  ,1,  West- 
lake,  F.S.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Layers,  Barniud, 
and  Westlake,  is  "The  Kesurrection  of  the  Jast," 
from  Rev.  xiv.,  13.   Tho  style  is  Lato  Perpendicular. 

■WATEB    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

BuRNLET  — The  report  on  sewage  and  General 
Scott's  ceraentprocess,  as  adopted  at  that  town,  is  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  William  B.  Bryan, C. K. ,  theengineerto 
tho  Corporation,  eitfrs  into  the  intercepting  and 
outfall  works  at  hngth,  tho  details  of  which  are 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  here.  The  Corporation 
entered  into  on  agreement  with  Scott's  Company 
by  which  the  company  undertook  to  purify  the 
sewa'je,  to  piovuie  tho  necessary  precipitants,  to 
guarantee  the  best  fiffliifut  by  the  lime  process,  to 
construct  all  necessary  works — the  Corporation  on 
their  part  undertaking  to  grant  a  lease  of  sewage 
and  land  to  the  company,  to  erect  the  required  lim- 
ing works,  and  to  pay  to  the  company  annually  Cd. 
per  head  of  the  population.  Our  read^r3  know  the 
process  too  well  to  need  explanation.  We  may 
st.ate,  hrwever,  tb.it  the  sewage  of  Burnley  varies 
1  000,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  and  that  excellent 
hjdraulic  lime,  quick-setting  or  Portland  cement  is 
produced  that  has  withstood  a  high  tensile  strain. 
The  rf^port  concludes,  the  state  of  the  rivers  Brun 
and  Odlder  are  far  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
solid  matter  thrown  into  them,  and  that  steps  are 
necessary  to  abate  the  pollution.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  hear  that  the  interception  of  the  water- 
carried  tewage  has  been  carried  out  thoroughly. 


The  Burnley  Corporation  have  introduced  a  clause 
in  the  draft  bill  of  next  session  for  increasing  their 
borrowing  powers,  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  the 
electric  light  superseding  that  of  gas  to  the  folio  tying 
effect  : — "  To  supply  any  artificial  light  within  the 
limits  of  the  gas  district  ot  the  Corporation,  and  to 
charge  rates  therefor."  The  gasworks  at  Burnley 
yielded  last  year  j£6,000  clear  profit  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 


Some  additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  new 
market  at  CampSeld,  Manchester,  at  a  cost  of  about 
.£4,000,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Mangnall  and 
Littlewood,  the  architects. 

The  Shrewsbury  new  brigade  depot  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  anel  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  occupation.  Messrs.  Treasure  and  Son,  of 
Shrewsbury,  are  the  contractors. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  seat  at  Welbeck,  near 
Worksop,  has  for  many  years  been  the  scene  of 
buildings  above  ground  on  an  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent scale,  and  borrowings  below  equally  extensive 
and  remarkable.  The  eccentric  duke  is  now  said  to 
consider  the  work  finished,  with  the  rssult  of  dis- 
charcing  a  large  number  of  hands;  250  navvies  were 
discharged  on  Saturday  last,  and  there  are  now  but 
600  men  on  the-  estate,  whereas  till  the  present 
summer  there  were  from  1,. 500  to  1,600.  The  duke 
is  said  to  he  now  turning  his  attention  to  his  Scotch 
estates,  where  large  works  have  been  commenced 
under  his  supervision. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society,  held 
on  the  24tb  ult.,  tho  fo'lowirg  grants  were  voted  : 
—  Great  Salkeld,  i;50  towards  restor.ation  and  re- 
arrangement, to  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  ^4S0  ; 
Kirkoswald,  £^(l  restoration,  involving  expenses  of 
jE1,-125,  and  Skelton,  .£60  alterations,  at  outlay  of 
X.550. 

At  the  Kent  county  sessions  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bulmer,  the  county  surveyor,  was  accepted. 
Mr.  George  Buck  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  at 
a  salary  of  ^300  a  year. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  Goxhill,  has  been  re- 
opened .after  restoration,  carried  out  at  a  cost  ot 
i£2,-500,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  ot 
Lo'ith.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  T.  Hopkinson,  of 
Retford. 

New  Board  Schools  in  Brighton-road,  Horsham, 
were  opened  on  .Saturday  wee-k.  Tht^y  are  in  three 
departments  under  one  roof- a  class-room  being 
attached  to  each  of  the  principal  rooms.  A  master's 
residence  is  in  course  of  evpc'ion  adjoining  the  schools. 
The  total  outlay  is  about  ^4,500.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  -400  children  Mr.  J.  Livock,  of 
Gower-street,  London,  is  the  architect.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  H.  Rowland  and  Son,  of  Hor- 
sham. 

The  annual  distribut'on  of  prizes  and  certificRtse 
to  the  students  cf  the  Redruth  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult.  The 
report  showed  satisfactory  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  that  67  prizes  and  certificates  had 
been  gained  in  the  South  Kensington  local  examina- 
tions. 


©ur  ©ffict  €Mt 


On  Saturday  evenins?  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
(Jelivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
hall  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library,  on 
"  Art."  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  chairman  of  the 
library,  museum,  and  art?  committee,  presided. 
Mr.  Herkomer  at  some  length  insisted  upon  the 
alliance  of  true  art  with  nature,  and  maintained 
that  a  mind  which  w.as  innately  an  art  mind, 
would,  by  studying  nature,  feel  irresistibly  the 
desire!  to  imitate  it  by  some  means  or  other  so 
as  to  fix  it  and  make  it  comprehensible  to  other 
minds.  Nature  thus  naturally  led  man  to  art, 
and  art  must  in  its  turn  lead  man  to  a  clearer 
sense  of  his  surroundings  and  his  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  Mind  that  pl.xnned  all  that 
is.  Art  should  be  one  of  religion's  mighty 
voices  ;  it  should  sing  praises  of  God's  works, 
should  lead  man  to  his  God,  and  should  bring 
man  to  God  ;  for  was  it  not  tho  aim  of  creation 
that  man  should  be  in  God  and  God  in  man  ? 
In  his  concluding  remarks  he  mentioned  several 
points  to  be  remembered,  and  amongst  them 
"  Let  us  conrjuer  prejudice  instead  of  allowing 
prejudice  to  conquer  us  ;"  and  with  reference 
to  this,  he  said  he  hoped  that  in  Liverpool  they 
would  follow  the  example  ot  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  and  open  their  galleries 
to  the  public  on  the  Sunday  free,  and  thereby 
clear  the  street  corners  of  idle  men  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  every  place 
but  the  public-houses  being  closed  to  them, 
even  the  churches.  Mr.  Herkomer  was  also 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Liverpool  Art 
Club  on  Monday  night,  when  he  urged  that  it 
was  within  their  reach  to  make  the  town  a 
great  centre  for  art  students.  Every  year  a 
painters'  festival  should  be  held  in  Liverpool, 
to  which  all  the  leading  artists  should  be  in- 
vited to  come  and  work  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Students,  he  said,  would  learn  more  at  such 
annual  conferences  than  by  years  of  work  with- 
out such  aid.  The  idea  was  warmly  applauded. 
Mk.  RnsEiN's  "  Guild  of  St.  George  " — an 
association  which  "  proposes  to  determine  and 
institute  in  practice  the  wholesome  lams  of 
laborious  (especially  agricultural)  life  and 
economy,  and  to  instruct,  first  the  agricultural, 
and  as  opportunity  may  serve,  other  labourers 
or  craftsmen,  in  such  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture as  are  conducive  to  good  husbandry  and 
craftsmanship,  for  which  purpose  the  associa- 
tion takes  power  to  erect  schools,  museums,  and 
other  educational  establishments,"  was  regis, 
tered  on  the  25th  ult.,  as  a  company  limited  to 
£5  each,  with  special  licence  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  omit  the  word  "  limited  "  from  the 
title  in  consideration  of  the  income  of  the 
company  being  devoted  solely  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  objects,  and  not  for  profits.  The 
members  of  the  association  will  be  termed 
guildsmen  and  guildswomen,  and  the  roll  of 
the  guild  will  be  kept  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  members  may 
direct.  The  subscribers  are  eight  in  number,  one 
being  a  lady,  and  another  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, architect,  of  Birmingham.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  guild  is  vested  in  the  master,  the 
first  occupant  of  that  office  being  Mr.  John 
Kuskin. 

In  a  letter  published  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Western  Mail,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fishboume,  ot 
Llandaff,  mentions  the  addition  of  carved 
figures  to  the  stalls  in  the  cathedral,  and  other 
improvements  now  in  progress,  under  Mr. 
Prichard's  supervision,  and  pleads  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  restoration  at  this  cathe- 
dral. This  includes  the  erection  of  a  fli-che  to 
break  the  long  line  of  roof  at  the  junction  of 
nave  and  chancel ;  the  raising  of  the  Lady 
chapel  roof ;  the  addition  of  enriched  parapets 
and  niched  parapets  above  the  presbytery 
clerestory ;  the  decoration  of  presbytery  ; 
stained  gla.ss  for  western  windows  and  the  Lady 
chapel ;  and  a  new  and  adequate  organ.  All 
these  works  contemplated  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  could,  Mr.  Fishboume  declares,  be 
carried  out  for  about  X4,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Master  Builders'  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Girlick.  The  report 
stated  that,  although  the  committee  could  not 
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this  year  congratulate  the  meeting  upon  the 
brisk  state  of  trade  which  had  existed  for 
several  years  previously,  they  could,  in  conse- 
queuce  of  the  pressure  for  work  being  less, 
congratulate  them  upon  the  continued  removal 
of  many  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  number  of  operatives  to  carry  on  the 
work  moi'e  expeditiously.  During  the  year  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  formed,  with  which  the 
association,  together  with  thirty-three  other 
towns,  had  been  affiliated  ;  and  the  committee 
looked  forward  with  confidence,  not  only  to  its 
being  the  means  of  giving  a  great  check  to 
any  unreasonable  demands  made  by  the  opera- 
tives throughout  the  kingdom,  but  of  afford- 
ing valuable  assistance  to  local  associations  in 
case  of  strikes.  Although  the  trade  had  again 
been  free  from  disturbances,  there  had  been 
demands  and  strikes  in  many  towns  through- 
out the  country,  but  in  each  town,  except  two, 
the  operatives  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 
After  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
the  late  secretary,  the  report  stated  that  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  ^£153  Os.,  which 
added  to  the  balance  from  last  account  of 
.£87 13s.  6d.,  made  a  total  of  .£240  193.  6d.,  and 
the  various  disbursements  to  .£123  10s.  3d., 
leaving  a  sum  of  iEll?  19.^.  2d.  to  the  credit  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Garlick  was  re-appointed 
president,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  was  appointed 
vice-president.  The  other  officers  and  com- 
mittees were  re-appointed. 

The  Eeform  Club  House,  Pall-mall,  is  under, 
going  decoration  in  completion  of  tbe  scheme 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  edifice. 
That  scheme  embraced  a  polychromatic  treat- 
ment of  the  grand  vestibule  or  cortile  and  the 
principal  apartments,  and  we  observe  consider- 
able progress"  has  been  made.  The  vestibule, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature,  is  of  two 
orders,  and  comprises  three  intercolumniations 
in  its  length.  Above  it  rises  a  domical  roof  or 
lantern  of  glass  of  an  ornamental  pattern.  We 
notice  that  the  columns  are  being  finished  in 
Sienna  marble,  and  the  entablature  is  being 
coloured  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  best 
Italian  examples,  though  it  is  hardly  advanced 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  ultimate 
effect.  This  very  beautiful  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry's  work  long  lacked  colour  to  give  it  the 
full  effect  intended.  The  library,  the  finest 
apartment  of  the  Reform,  with  its  grand  bays 
and  projecting  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  its  deep  coved  ceilings  and  rich  panel- 
lings will  probably  be  the  chef  d'muvre  of  the 
interior,  and  we  hope  when  the  work  is  a  little 
more  advanced  to  give  our  readers  a  more 
critical  description  of  tbe  work.  The  decora- 
tions are  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  E.  M.  Barry,  E.A.  Messrs.  Verity 
Bros,  have  the  contract  for  the  new  ventilating 
arrangements. 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  have  recently  sup- 
plied to  St.  Mark's  Church,  Myddelton-square, 
London,  a  font  of  very  fine  design.  The  body 
is  of  Caen  stone,  octagon  in  shape.  On  four 
sides  are  sculptured  the  evangelistic  symbols  in 
high  relief.  The  other  four  sides,  which  are 
smaller,  are  occupied  by  panels  of  rich  foliage. 
At  the  angles  of  the  octagon  are  small  pillars 
of  coloured  marble.  The  shaft  supporting  the 
body  of  the  font  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  four 
columns,  also  of  coloured  marble,  the  capitals 
being  elaborately  carved,  as  is  also  the  cornice 
at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons 
have  also  executed  a  fine  eagle  lectern  of 
polished  brass  for  the  chapel  of  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Hospital,  Greenwich.  This  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  church  congress  recently  held  at 
Sheffield,  and  elicited  much  favourable  notice. 
The  design  of  the  lectern  has  been  carefully 
studied,  so  that  it  may  harmonise  with  the 
architecture  of  the  chapel.  The  pillar  is 
richly  moulded  and  enriched  at  intervals  with 
foliage  of  a  classical  character.  The  ball  on 
which  the  eagle  stands  is  also  supported  by 
foliage  of  a  similar  type.  The  care  with 
which  the  classical  feeling  has  been  preserved 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

So  much  public  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  that, 
as  one  of  the  architects,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott 
sends  for  publication  a  few  lines  on  a  matter 
which  is  one  of  very  real  importance.  He  says  : 
"  Now  that  we  have  decided  finally  to  recover 


the  ancient  high  form  of  roof — and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  decision  is  a  right  one — this  point 
arises  : — The  roof  will  no  longer  be  an  invisible 
one ;  what  shall  its  external  covering  be  'i  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  lead 
should  be  used,  as  being  the  traditional  roofing 
material  for  all  dignified  buildings,  the  best  in 
appearance,  and  the  best  practically.  Like  all 
other  good  things,  however,  it  costs  money,  and 
the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  being 
barely  sufficient  for  what  has  to  be  done, 
the  additional  cost  of  le.ad  over  an  inferior 
covering,  amounting  to  about  £1,700,  becomes 
an  important  consideration  :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  unless  this  sum  is  forthcoming  within  the 
next  four  or  five  mouths,  the  nave  of  this 
grand  old  building  will  of  necessity  have  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles — both,  no  doubt, 
good  enough  materials  in  common  cases,  but 
both  quite  unworthy  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral."  | 


CHIPS. 

The  vesti-y  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  considered 
on  Thursday  wtek  three  tenders  for  layirjg  down 
wood  paveiueni  in  Pttll-mall,  from  the  Ashphalte 
Wood  Paveintufc  Company,  the  Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Company,  and  L.oyd  and  Cumpany.  That 
from  the  last-named  iirm  was  accepted. 

A  new  tower  has  been  arided  to  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Catholic  church,  Lytham.  It  riaes  to  a  height 
of  73  feet  and  ia  15  feet  siuare,  witk  an^^le 
tiutireasts  and  batllemented  parapet.  Mr.  James 
O'Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  urchitect,  and 
the  chief  contr-actors  were — for  masonry,  Messrs- 
Stothe  and  Bennett,  of  Lytham  ;  brick  work,  Mr. 
T.  Singleton,  Kirkham;  and  timber  work,  Mr.  J. 
CoUinson,  Lytham.  The  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Sherratt,  of  Preston,  this  inchidiuga  life  size 
stone  figure  of  St.  Peter,  placed  beneath  a  canopy, 
above  the  north  entrance.  At  the  same  time  the 
west  gallery  has  been  enlarged  by  50  sittings.  The 
total  cost  has  bem  .£1,400. 

Works  of  scweiage  were  completed  last  week  in 
tbe  new  township  of  tikelmersdule.  North  Lan- 
cashire. The  work  has  been  executed  from  the 
plans  oE  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  within  the  estimated 
cost  of  dgl.OOO.  ^Ir.  Blundell  was  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Infirmary  and  laundry  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  tor  the  Staines  Board  of  Guardians,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Judge.  Mr.  Boyce  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  Baptist  tabernacle  for  the 
Rev.  W.  Cuff  has  been  laid  in  Hackney-road,  Shore- 
ditch,  on  site  of  former  chapel.  The  new  building 
will  seat  2,000  persons  ;  and  ground  has  been 
acquired  on  which  to  erect  at  some  future  time 
school  buildings.  The  style  is  Lombai-dic,  the  facing 
materials  being  red  bricks  with  stone  dressings 
The  interior  will  measure  120ft.  by  8Uft.,  and  will 
be  burrouuded  on  three  sides  by  a  gallery,  the  plat- 
form occupying  part  of  the  fourth  aide.  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  Banks  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Josolyne,  of 
the  Borough,  the  builder.  The  cost  of  erection  will 
be  between  i'S,000  and  .£9,000. 

Plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Truro, 
for  the  sewerage  of  Camborne,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  local  bonrd  of  that  town,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  a  well-known 
builder  of  Hastings,  took  place  oa  Sunday.  The 
deceased,  says  the  Sussex  IJaity  News,  was  a  some- 
what eccentric  character. 

It  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  vestry  that  the  wood  paving  of  Oxford-street, 
from  Regent-circus  to  Totteuham-court-road,  has 
been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  .£5,862  5s.  The 
work  was  entirely  done  by  the  parish  workmen. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  at  Cardiff,  in  course 
of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  that  town,  are  approaching 
completion.  The  new  police-court  and  magistrates' 
cleiks'  offices  weie  opened  tor  ute  on  Wednesday, 
and  the  mayor's  banquet  is  to  be  given  in  tbe 
assembly-rooms  and  served  from  the  kitchens  in  base- 
ment to-morrow.  We  illustrated  the  buildings, 
which  are  Renaissance  in  character,  and  will  cost 
about  dEU.OOO,  on  April  20  and  Nov.  9,  1877,  and 
April  26  of  the  present  year. 

St-  Mary's  Church,  Cbastleton,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  31st  ult.,  by  the  Bi^,hop  of  Oxford.  The 
gallery  has  been  removed,  the  pews  in  nave  replaced 
by  low  oak  seats,  oak  panelling  and  panelled  oak 
roof  placed  in  south  chantry — the  Jacobean  pulpit 
(which  bears  the  date  16:i5),  re  eiected  on  atone 
base,  and  lectern  added.  A  number  of  old  tiles  have 
been  found  under  the  pews,  and  they  have  beer 
relaid  in  it  part  of  the  church  where  they  will  be 
seen  but  not  much  trodden  upon.  A  new  piscina  has 
been  placed  in  chancel.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  of 
London,  by  Messrs.  Groves,  of  Milton,  at  a  cost 
of  .£900. 


The  Sheffield  Town  Council  have  decided  to  borrow 
a  further  snm  of  d£300,000  for  street  improvements. 

A  new  rifle  volunteer  hall,  erected  in  Church- 
street,  Buckie,  Banffshire,  was  opened  on  25th  iilt. 
The  street  front  is  Gothic  in  ch:iracter,  of  freestone, 
with  projecting  dressings.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  entrance  is  a  shop.  Behind  is  the  hall,  (iOft. 
by  30ft.,  with  stage  at  further  end,  20ft.  by  10ft., 
and  3ft.  high,  coinmunicatirg  with  retiring  rooms. 
The  seating  capacity  is  for  600  leople.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pin*'  ;  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  stencil  patterns.  The  designs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Buckie.  Ths  chief  con. 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Alexander,  for  masonry,  and 
Hendry  for  carpentry.  The  cost  of  erection  was 
.£1,400. 

An  additional  story  is  being  adde  to  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
Spring-gardens.  It  is  uniform  ia  character  with  the 
present  cement-faced  Palladian  structure,  and  the 
cornice  will  be  70ft.  above  the  pavement.  The 
increased  accommodation  thereby  provided  will  be 
divided  into  twelve  offices  and  three  strong  rooms, 
with  a  corridor  6ft.  wide  in  centre.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey,  of 
Woolwich,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Vul- 
liamy,  architect  to  the  board.  The  contract  was 
taken  at  ^£5,600. 

The  I'own  Council  of  Weymouth  have  been 
pressed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  refe- 
rence to  alleged  nuisances  arising  irom  the  Back- 
water, upon  which  the  board  had  received  complaints 
from  several  residents.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  town  cnune-il  last  week,  when 
the  prevalence  of  stenches  was  generally  admitted, 
and  was  attributed  by  some  to  accumulation  of  sea- 
weed, and  by  others  to  the  dircharge  of  sewage 
into  the  harbour.  It  was  r- .solved  to  employ  a 
scientific  gentleman  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

A  new  Wesley.an  chapel  has  been  opened  at  Brook- 
road,  Isle  of  Guernsey.  It  is  crueiform  on  plan,  and 
of  an  early  type  of  Decorated  Gothic  in  style,  a  pro- 
minent feature  being  a  tower  and  spirt,  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  112ft,  The  internal  measurements 
are  72it.  by  45ft.,  exclusive  of  vesiries  in  rear.  Gal- 
leries surround  three  sides  of  the  building,  and 
there  are  in  all  five  di.stinct  entrances  to  the  chapel. 
800  seats  are  provided.  The  rostrum  is  planned  to 
seat  six  persons.  All  the  windows  are  of  stained 
glass.  A  clock  with  three  dials  and  stiibing  quarter 
chimes  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  as  a  special  i 
gift.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcos,  and  Wilson,  of  I 
Bath,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr,  D.  C.  Jones,  of 
Gloucester,  the  contractor. 

On  Tuesday  week  Mr.  Jamf  s  B.-iin,  contractor  for 
the  St.  Andrew's  harbour  works,  was  killed  on  the 
railway  between  Luuchara  junction  and  St.  Fort. 

The  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  board  of  guardians 
have  instructed  Mr.  A-  0.  Watkins  to  draw  plans 
for  alterations  to  Caerleon  Industrial  Schools. 

The  Retford  rural  sanitary  authority  last  week 
elected  Mr.  William  Spencer,  of  Clarborough,  sur- 
veyor and  inspector  of  nuisances  at  d£60  a  year. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  nave  of  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  in  Mill-road,  Cambridge,  was  laid  OD 
Saturday  week.  Mr-  W.  Smith  is  the  architect,  ant] 
Mr.  F.  Thoday  the  builder.  The  present  contract 
is  for  .£1,800,  and  is  for  the  erection  of  three  out  of 
a  proposed  four  bays  of  a  nave.  A  further  scheme 
is  to  add  aisles,  but  at  present  tbe  arcades  will  be 
filled  in  with  brickwork. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Henllys  were  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  The  buildings  are  in  three  de- 
partments, bnilt  of  sandstone,  quarried  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  in  range  work,  with  joints  rubbed 
in,  and  the  whole  of  the  be  Is  inclined  outwards. 
These  precautions  to  secui'e  dryness  are  necessary, 
as  the  site  is  very  elevated.  Freestone  is  used  for 
dressings.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  pitch 
pine,  the  wrought  porti'jn  being  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Jones  and  Son,  contr.actors,  Newport,  Mon. 
from  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  B. 
A.  Lansdowne,  also  of  Newport. 

Mr.  Francis  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  director  of  the 
South  Kensington  and  Bethuiil-jireen  Museums,  has 
been  gazetted  a  K.C.M.G.  for  services  at  the  PariB 
Exhibition. 

A  new  organ  chamber  has  been  opened  as  an 
adjunct  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Ipswich.  It  is  l3ft. 
by  7ft.  internal  dimensions,  and  open-i  on  north  side 
of  chancel.  The  exterior  is  of  small  whole  fiints, 
and  the  roof  is  tiled-  On  either  side  of  the  arch  into 
chancel  are  inscribed  memorial  brasses,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Co.,  of  London,  from  special 
designs  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  F-  Bishopp. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  and  F.  Bennett  were  the  general  con- 
tractors, Mr.  Cbinnock  doing  the  stone  masonry 
work  and  Mr.  Coe  the  hot  water  apparatus. 

Mr.  James  Barton,  of  370,  Oxford-street,  W.,ha8 
just  completed  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of  an 
extensive  range  of  new  stable  buildings  for  J.  H. 
Jlorrell,  Esq.,  Headingtou  Hill  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
a  most  complete  manner.  The  range  of  buildings 
is  extensive  and  handsome. 
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Tl  -  'ool  Boardforllkestonn,  at  their  last  meet- 
injr,  :■'  I'-cU  tl  a  plot  of  ground  iu  Charlotte  street, 
Ilkenime,  as  the  silo  for  new  schools,  and  instrnctel 
Mr.  A.  H.  Polt?r,  orchit«ot  and  snrvejor,  of  Mans- 
fiiM,  to  prep,ire  phins  for  the  same. 

■    '.v  class-rooras  added  to  Waterloo-street  Con- 
■itional  Sunday  Schools,  Camberwell,  were  opened 
-iitiday.      They  have  been  built  from  the  phin^ 
:  r.  Howard,  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Camberwell. 
A-  board  schooh  ore  being  erected  in  Church- 
i,   Saniliacri',    from    the    designs    of    Mr.    W. 
\  1  .-lit-     Mr.  Lowe,  of  Long  £atan,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Sutton  Bon- 
ninston,  wa.s  rcoptnfd  after  restoration  on  Friday. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Sir.  DaHty,  architect,  of  Sutton  Bonnington,  by 
Mr.  Allen,  builder,  of  Leicester. 

Plans  have  been  prepar'^d  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
C.y.-,  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Fleetwood. 
Till'  estimated  cost  i.>  XIT.OUO.  The  scheme  has  been 
approved  by  the  Fleetwood  nrtian  authority,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  churchwardens  o'  the  pfirish  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude,  Norwich,  appeared  on  Saturday  before  the 
ninL'i-trates  in  answer  to  a  summon*  from  Mr.  P.  P. 
Marshall,  city  surveyor,  charging  them  with  neg- 
H  leoting  to  take  down  or  repair  the  tower  of  the 
parish  church,  the  same  being  ruinous  and  dan- 
gerous to  passengers.  The  caee,  which  was  laid 
under  Sec.  Tii  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  1871,  was  adjourned  for  11  days,  it  being 
fliated  that  the  works  of  repair  had  been  com- 
menced. 

A  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Forestgrren, 
Abinger,  was  opeeod  on  the  oOth  nit.  Mts-rs. 
Sang,  of  Abinger  Hammir,  were  the  builders  ;  the 
cost  was  ^COO. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  last  week, 

Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee  submitted  plans  for  the  recon- 

strnction    in    sections    of    the    unsightly    modt-rn 

Chnrcb   of    St.   Thomas.     These    provide    for    the 

extension  of  the  present  church  laterally,  to  form  a 

f   new  aisle,   and  the  erection  of  a  new    nave    and 

chancel  with  vestries.     The  new  buildings,  as  pro- 

I    posed,  would  seat  about    1,000  adults,   all  on  the 

ground  level,  and  will  cost  about  ^8,000.     The  new 

'    scheme  was  approved,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect 

the  new  chancel  tir.st. 
I  At  Gwersjllt,  near  "Wrexham,  memorial  stones  of 
8  new  Calvinistie  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  on 
Monday  wefk.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of 
.  Mo!s  Valhy  stone,  with  pitch-pine  sittings  for  200 
'  persons  ;  the  estimated  cost  is  ^600.  The  architect 
'  is  Mr.  Fraser,  Kbosfon,  and  the  contractors  are 
.  Messrs.  AVilliams,  Llewelyn,  andWiUiams,  builders, 
[    of  Southsea. 

I  The  Duke  of  Westminster  last  week  laid  the 
I  fonnd.ation  stone  of  a  Welsh  church  at  Mold.  The 
!    church,  as  designed  (Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester, 

!  being  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Holland,  also 
of  Cbester,  the  contractor),  will  consist  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  organ  chamber,  and  it  is  intended,  when 
I  funds  will  permit,  to  ertct  a  tower  and  spire  at  the 
i  north-east  end  of  tbe  building,  but  at  present  it  is 
only  proposed  to  erect  the  tower  to  the  height  of  one 
story.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about 
290  people.  Tbe  stjleot  the  design  is  Early  Pointed, 
and  the  wails  will  be  of  local  stone,  with  red  Helsby 
stone  dressings. 

A  new  cemetery  was  consecrated  at  Workington 
on  the  31st  ult.  Tbe  chapels  and  other  buildiDgs 
have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Eaglesfield  and 
Co.,  of  Maryport. 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's,  in  his  primary  vi-ila- 
tion  charge  delivered  Inst  week  in  tbe  cath-dial 
church,  mentioned  that  during  the  past  five  years  16 
new  churches  had  ben  consecrated,  and  no  fewer 
than  80  restored  in  tho  diocese. 

The  now  bells  in  St.  Peter's  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  Leamington,  wrre  ble«sed  on  Tuesday  week. 
I'he  new  tower  in  which  tho  belU  aro  being  placed 
is  in  the  13th-ceutury  stylo  of  French  Gothic,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Clutton.  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  of  Leamington,  has  carried  out  tho  work. 
The  same  build,  r  also  erected  the  church  15  years 
since  under  Mr.  Glutton's  direction. 

The  Wesleyan  cbnpel  at  Newquay,  Cornwall,  was 
opened  on  Friday  nfter  enlargement,  including 
lengthening,  the  addition  of  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  of  an  ap-e  behind  tho  rostrum  for  tho 
reception  of  an  orgnn.  130  additional  sittings  have 
been  provided,  and  gas  has  been  laid  on.  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Eanor,  Buller,  and  Ciirne  the  contractors.  The  cost 
has  been  about  .£(>oO. 

The  Lord  Lieutenantof  Staffordshire,  on  Monday, 
opened  an  exhibition  at  Stafford  of  pictures,  pottery, 
statuary,  .articles  of  vertu,  and  other  works  of  art, 
in  aid  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Science.  The  exhi- 
bition contains  above  300  paintings,  including  many 
by  the  old  masters,  contributed  by  people  of  the 
county  :  the  rt-st  are  by  modern  artist?.  The  Staf- 
fordshire fine-art  pottery  is  well  represented,  as  is 
also  that  of  Worcester  and  Lambeth. 

Tho  Qiieen  has  ordi  r."d  a  monument  to  be  erected  ' 
at  Balmoral  to  tbe  lute  Sir  Thomas  H.  Biddulph. 
Messrs.  jMacdonald,  Field,  and  Co.  have  been  eu- 
truettd  with  tbe  work.  Tho  monument  is  to  bi!  a 
grey  granite  Celtic  cross,  about  12!t.  high,  with 
polished  ornaments  and  letters  oh  front. 

On  Sunday  last  Mr.  Konneth  Macleay,  E.S  A., 
died  in  E  iinburgh,  at  the  age  of  7ti.  He  stood  in 
high  repute  as  a  miniature  painter,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  photography  he  painted  on  ivory 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Macleay  was  the  last  of 
tho  original  members  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy, 
established  in  lS2(i.  He  was  for  a  long  period  oue 
of  the  visitors  of  the  Life  School,  and  likewise  an 
auditor  and  trustee  of  the  Academy. 

The  fourd.ation  stone  of  a  new  mission  church  for 
the  di-tricts  of  Hopetown  and  Loscoe,  at  Norman- 
ton,  West  Kiding,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  The 
building  will  bo  of  brick,  with  stone  facings  and 
dressings,  and  blue  siated  roof,  and  will  measure 
68ft.  by  22ft  ,  and  2ift.  in  height.  The  woodwork 
is  of  at.ained  pine,  except  the  roof,  which  is  of  pitch 
pine.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  ^65.50,  and  seats  are 
to  be  provided  for  this  sum  for  250  persons.  Mr. 
Thomas  Leake,  of  Normanton,  is  tbe  architect,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Leake,  ot  the  same  town,  the  builder. 

A  coffee  public-house  iu  Windsor  street,  Cbertsey, 
is  being  built  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hunt,  contractor,  for  a 
limited  liability  company.  It  will  contain  a  coffee- 
room  and  reading  room,  each  2Vl't.  by  19ft.,  and 
smoking  room,  27lt.  by  IGft. 

Sunday-school  buildings  at  Eidge  Bank,  Halifax, 
were  re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  after  the  execution 
of  alterations  ard  additions,  effected  at  a  cost  of 
,£460.  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming,  ot  North- 
gate-chambers,  Halifax,  were  tbe  architects  ;  Mr.  G. 
Parker  carried  out  the  masonry  contract,  and  Mr.  T. 
Tuley  that  for  joii.ery. 

Crynant  Church,  near  Cadoxton,  Glamorganshire' 
was  reopened  on  the  20Lb  ult.,  after  rebuilding.  It 
was  fallitg  into  complete  ruin  when  Mr.  J.  'T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  the  high  sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  under- 
took to  restore  aud  refurnish  the  edifice. 


At  Aberystwith  on  tho  31st  alt.,  foundation  stones 
of  a  new  W.lsli  Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid.  Tho 
new  building  will  seat  between  800  and  900  persons, 
and  will  cost,  with  site,  XtjOOO.  It  is  to  be  Eomano- 
Corinthian  in  style,  and  will  measure  72fr.  by  40ft., 
and 32ft.  high  toceilirg.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  the  builder  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Do'e. 

New  grammar  school  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Kdward  Boardiuan,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Hubbard 
is  tho  contractor,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Stafford  the  clerk 
of  works.  Tbe  stonework  subcontract  has  been 
taken  by  Mosrs.  Peck  and  Sous,  of  Tlietford. 

The  parish  church  of  Walwyn's  Castle,  Pembroke- 
shire, was  reopened  on  Friday,  the  'J5th  ult.,  after 
restoration,  oarried  on  during  ten  years  past.  The 
architect,  under  whose  supcrinteudeneo  the  earlier 
works  were  done,  was  the  la'oMr.  F.  Wehnert.who 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of 
Hereford. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  been  asked  to  report  on  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Warwick,  with  a  view  to  its  reitoratiou. 


NOTICE  OF  EEMOVAL. 

CHUBB    AND    SON, 
LOCK,  SAFE,  AND  IRON  DOOR  MAKERS, 

Have  REMOVED  theU-  SAFE  and  LOCK  BUSINESS  to  new 

ftud  oxteufitve  Premise?, 

128,  QUEEN  VICTOBIA  STREET,  ST.  PAUL'S,  E.C. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  ^ratLs  and  poat-tree. 

Makers  to  tbe  Queen-.  H.R.H.  the  Pbincb  of  Wales. 

and  the  nank  of  Euelaud. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENStrmG  WEEK. 

Monday.  —  Institution  of  Surveyors.  —  Openlnir  Address  by 
WUllam  Sturte,  President.    B  p.m. 

TUESDAY.— Institution  of  Civil  Ergnneers.— Papers  by  J.  B. 
Mackenzie,  M.I.C.E.,  on  ■'Avonmouth  D<jck  ;" 
by  T.  H.  Sslmund,  M.I.C.E..-  on  "  Tho  River 
Lagan  and  Harbuur  of  Belfast;"  and  J.  E. 
Williams,  MICE.,  on  "Whitehaven   Uaitcur 


LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c.. 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,, 

il^flct  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and.  XHscharging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brlckmaktng  Company 

(Limited),  Ai-mley,  Leeds. 


Lamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  aiiireeable,  and  tiie  preventive  of  FEVEkjj,  BlLlOCHNE6it, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  suiiunOT 
ailruButs.  bold  by  cheml>-W  itroughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  Holboru  Hill.     Uae  no  aubstUute.—lADVT.l 


»♦• 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 


Painters,  decorators,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  Iuflta«,  ai.d  durability  all 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Bxtra  HEird-Drying  Tarnishes  for  church  seatjs.  and  se^ts  o( 
schools  and  public  buildlnga,  which  for  hard-dry  log,  brllUaaoy, 


^♦^^ 


Holloway'a  Ointment,  aided  by  his  Pillg,  presents 

the  cnly  rfitiuual  m^de  oi  curing  pimples,  bolls,  carDuncles, 
absces.sts,  and  other  disflguring diseases.  Tainted  blood,  the  fouii- 
tam  of  ihet^L-  evils,  ii  th'>roughly  Durlfled  by  the  PUU.  and  itd 
tvideucos  on  the  ^^urface  are  effcotually  eradicatod  by  the 
unguunt.  without  pain  or  danger. 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

OF  EVEEY  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory,  69.  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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HELLIWELL'S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPEEISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

"  It  is  enitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Orcbard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
muob  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
lookine  to."— The  Builder. 

"And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— BoiLuiNa  News. 

"  It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet."— T(ic  Field. 

"The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
nsmg  it."— The  Christian  Onion. 

"Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone."- The 
Keystone. 


For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  partimlars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE.  YORKSHIRE ;  or, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


^xm  ficbjs. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Ayr. — The  Ayr  master  masons  have  agreed  to 
reduce  their  men's  wages  from  8d.  to  "Jd.  an  honr. 
Althoagh  trade  is  dull,  the  new  town  hall  and 
academy  will  give  work  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

Banbury.— At  a  meeting  of  master  builders  last 
week,  Mr.  A.  Kimberley  in  the  chair,  it  was  unaoi- 
monsly  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  depressed  and 
stagnant  state  of  the  building  trade,  a  reduction  of 
Id.  an  hour  should  be  made  in  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  wages,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  upon 
all  other  mechanical  branches  of  the  trade.  A 
reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour  will  be  made  in  labourers' 
wages.  The  new  scale  will  come  into  operation  not 
later  than  Saturday,  the  30lh  inst. 

Blackburn.— The  master  builders  of  Blackburn 
and  district  have  given  notice  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  workmen  23.  per  week  all  round.  Resist- 
ance to  the  reduction  has  been  resolved  upon. 

FoEFAR.— The  journeymen  masons  employed  in 
Forfar  came  out  on  strike  on  Saturday.  The 
employers  intimated  that  they  Intended  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  from  7Jd.  per  hour  to  6Jd.  per 
hour,  and  also  that  wages  would  be  henceforth  paid 
fortnightly.  To  these  changes  the  men  object- 
hence  the  strike. 

Glasgow.— Some  time  ago  the  master  masons  of 
Glasgow  intimated  to  their  workmen  a  reduction  of 
wages  of  Id.  per  hour.  An  amicable  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  the  men  accept  a  reduction 
of  id. 

Halifax. — At  a  meeting  of  master  joiners,  on 
Tuesday  week,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  operatives 
six  months'  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Kelso.— It  has  been  agreed  among  the  master 
joiners  in  Kelso  to  reduce  the  wages  from  7d.  per 
boor  to  6|d. 


Welsh  Slate  Quarries.- At  the  Penrhyn, 
Llanberis,  and  other  large  quarries  in  North  Wales, 
the  "  bargains,"  or  contracts  taken  by  the  workmen, 
were  on  'Tuesday  let  at  a  reduction  averaging  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  necessary, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  the  dnlnees 
of  the  trade,  which,  it  is  said,  is  in  some  degree  trace- 
able to  the  importation  of  American  slates,  and  the 
North  Wales  Quarrymen's  Union  advised  its  adop- 
tion by  the  men,  who  were  in  favour  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour.  At  the  Rhos  quarry,  Bettws  y 
Coed,  the  strike  has  now  extended  over  15  weeks. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

in  Unt,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
for  immediate  delivery-     For 


TEWDEKS. 

Bermondsey.— For  a  new  boUer  at  Bermondsey  Work- 
hooae  for  the  St.  Olave's  Board  of  Guardians 
Low  Moor 


Bone,  Long-lane        £446    0  0 

Cotton  &  Sons,  Whitechapel     440    0  0 

Grainer 418    0  0 

Marshall,  "Whitechapel         ...    390    0  0 

Middleton,  Southwark  (aoc.)    344  10  0 


Stafford- 
shire iron. 
...£350 


340 


Bethnal  Green,  London. — For  steam  engines,  laundry 
machinery,  and  fittings  at  the  workhouse  at  Bethnal 
Green.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harstou,  architects,  15,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.G.  :— 

Clements  and  Co.,  London  (accepted)      ...  £2,505 

For  steam  boilerp,  &c. : 
Fraser  Bros.,  Bromley  (accepted) 970 

Cambridge. — For  the  erection  of  new  wards  at  the 
workhouse  for  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Guardians.  Mi-. 
Bays,  architect  :— 

Saint,  J.,  and  Son,  St.  Ives £1.488 

Wilson,  J.,  and  Son.  Histon 1,474 

Denson.  J.  R..  Cambridge 1,395 

Clark,  F.,  Dover  1,250 

Eastbourne. —Tenders  for  crosaintrs  for  the  Local 
Board.    Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  town  surveyor  : — 

Stone.  Wood. 

Gabriel,  J.  S.     ...    34*i.  8d.-3l3.  8d.     ...        25s. 

Booth  &  Wheeler      333.— 28s.— 27s.      ...       

Hewitt.  N.  ...  308.  ...        

Mace.T.  B.        ...  ...    47s.  9d. 

AsphalticWoodCo.  ...        34fl. 

Lloyd  and  Co.  ...  ...    278.  6d. 

Improved  Wood  Co.  ...        24s. 

•Nayward.  James    28a.  7d.— 22s.  lOd.    ...    423.  7d. 
•  Accepted  at  283.  7d. 

Gloucester.- For  works  in  Widdin-atreet  for  the  Town 
Council : — 

Meats  Bros £590 

Ravenhiil,  W.  E 5S7 

King,  A 518 

Lewis  Bros 473 

Griffiths,  H 355 

Meredith,  J.  (accepted) 334 

Hammersmith.— For  1.200  feet  of  3ft.  x  2ft.  half-brick 
sewer  in  Blomfield-road,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham 
District  Boards  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  Cubitt  Bean, 
engineer  :  — 

Williams,  Son,  and  Wallington 


Me 

Rowley    

Keeble  and  Co.  ... 

Hale         

Taylor      

Mc-ars        

Strachan  and  Co. 
Thompson  and  Co. 
Ford  and  Norris 

Alldred    

Coat         

Serff  

Matthews 
Hancock,  jun.  ... 
[Ecginee] 


.  £1,250 
.  1,237 
.  1,185 
.  1.136 
.  1,105 
.  1,035 
.  1,005 
991 
9&7 


3  estimate,  £1,142.] 


Kea,  West  Cornwall.— For  the  building  of  now 
schools  in  the  Falmouth-road  for  the  Kea  Schuol  Board. 
Mr.  James  Hicks,  Redruth,  architect:— 

Michell  &  Odeers,  of  Scorrier  (accepted)   ...  £595 

[Eight  tenders  received.] 

Krnwvn,  West  Cornwall. — For  enlarging  the  schools 

at   Chacewater    by   120    school    places  for  the    Kenw.vu 

School  Bfiard,     Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  architect  i 

Michell  and  Odger,  of  acorrier  (accepted). 

Llanelly. — For  reservoir  embankment  works  for  the 

Local  Board  of  Health  of  Llauelly  :— 

Mercer  and  Lintott        £118  10    0 

Jones,  Samuel  (accepted)  90    0    0 

London.— For  new  offices  for  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Co.,  Throgmorton-avenue.  Mr,  John  Norton,  architect; 
quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  : — 


Bywaters  and  Sons 
Trollope  and  Sons... 
Lucas  Bros.  .. 
Holland  and  Hannen 
Braid  and  Co. 

Peto  Bros 

Portsmouth. — For  building  a  chapel  at  the  i 
asylum  for  the  Portsmouth  Town  Council : — 
Evans  (accepted) 
Thame. — For  sundry  repairs,  painting,  and  decorating, 
nt.  l;l.  High.street,  Thame,  Oson.,  for  Mr.  W.  R,  Sutton. 
Mr.  Horace  Jardine  Ueath,  architect : — 

Barton,  George.  Thame  (accepted). 


Saving  if 

ordinary 

flooring. 

£19,760 

£710 

19,370 

1,000 

19,a«) 

875 

18,958 

890 

18,324 

1,018 

17,792 

1,047 

a  chauel  at  the 

new  laaatic 

.£2,550 


and  COMBE  DOWN. 


RANDALL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMITED, 

QuarTymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 


!5,  deUvered  at  any  part  of  the   United  Kingdom,  (umlfllied 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stonb  Office,  COR-SHAM.  WILTS.    [Advt.) 


Epps*8  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting.—"  By  a 

thorough    knowledge    of    the    natural    laws    which     ffovern    the 
operations  of  digentlon  and  nutrition. and  bya careful  applioation 


f  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  c 
ur  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
lay  save  ua  many  heavy  doctors 


I,  Mr.  Epps  ha^  provided 


the  judiclouB  u^f 
that  a 

on   until  Btrone    enouKh  to - 

Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ua  ready 


shaft  by  keepinir 


re  blood  and  n 

...,„^..j    ..w ^....,- .  ...    -     .  — Sold   only  tn 

Packets.  labelleT— "  Jaues  Epps  &  Co.,  HomtBopathic  ChemietE, 
London-"— [advt.] 


•"PHE      LAST      CHANCE      SILVER 

*       MINING  COMPAN^r  of  UTAH   (Limited)  —FINAJL  ISSUE 
Df  DEBENTURES   of  £10  eajh.  bearinc'  I-uerest  at  15  per^c 


and  the  balance  t 


of  Gold  in  the  adjoining  mines, 


;  the  bltnes  v/ill   be 
From  the  recent  discoveries 


by  large  Californlan  capitalists,  and  which  veins  exi'^t 

these   Mines,  the    Chairman   is    confide--   -' ''"   ""''    " 

results.  Toe  pr&sent  issue  is  for  »he  purj 
suppllen.     Th«  Debentures  i 


,  of  sneedy  and 


.  the  14th  November  Inst. ^_____^_ 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP 
and  CHANGE  of  RESIDENCE. 
WILLIAM  HENRY   WEBBER   (from   the  laUj  Arm  of  Patching 
and  Webber),  Builder.  Contractor,  and  Oven  Builder. 
FTON  STKEfiT  I  BRIGHTON. 


Stores  &  Wi 


r  Street  \ 


QCAFFOLDING !   SCAFFOLDING 

O     SCAFFOLDING!     All  nearly  new.      For  SALE. -Apply  i 
i-hUl.  S.E.  ^^^^^ 


PERSPECTIVES 
DEAWN,  COLOURED,  OR  ETCHED 
On  the  most  reasonable  terms.- Address  W.  PKINCE,  II,  Welling, 
tott-road.  SGREMONT.  LIVERPOUL- 

PEN    AND     LNK     PERSPECTIVES, 

Competltio' 


ZINC 


The 


ROOFING 


FIXED     COMPLETE. 


ESTABLISHED  1837,  ^^ 

FACTURiNC  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MOWTAGE  CO. 


PATENT    SOLID    UNSOLDERED    RIDGE    PLATES, 
FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY   THE    ADOPTION   OF  THIS    METH03   THE   USE    OF   SOLDER   IS   ENTIRELY    DISPENSED    WITH    AND 
CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  360,  EUSTON  RD.,  LONDON.    ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  &  CYPRUS. 


Nov.  15, 1878. 
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ART  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 
rPHE  architectural  session  commences 
-*-  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of 
auspicious.  The  opening  meeting  of  the 
Association  last  Friday,  however,  drew  a 
fair  audience,  and  Mr.  Florence's  address 
— an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  el.se- 
where — presents  a  few  points  for  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Florence  viewed  the  arcliitecfs 
education  under  the  threefold  aspect  of  its 
effect  upon  him  as  a  business  man,  a  man 
of  science,  and  an  artist,  and  gave  some 
good  advice  to  students  upon  the  import- 
ance of  making  themselves  something  more 
than  proficients  in  drawing  or  mere  pro- 
fessional men,  only  able  to  talk  upon 
matters  connected  with  their  immediate 
calling.  The  occasional  applause  which 
gi-eeted  the  lecturer  showed  that  his  re- 
marks were  appreciated,  but  we  hope  the 
appi"eciation  is  something  deeper  than  a 
lecture-room  impression.  Our  observation 
has  confii-med  the  couWction  that  those  who 
go  no  farther  than  attend  lectures  are 
seldom  real  students.  Persons  who  will  not 
read  for  themselves  will  never  be  taught  by 
lectures,  and  we  agree  with  Lord  Rosebcry's 
remarks  the  other  day  at  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Institution,  that  lectures  have  been 
rather  overrated  as  a  means  of  education. 
In  such  a  practical  art  as  architecture  the 
student  must  not  mistake  lecturing  for 
learning.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who 
will  not  instruct  themselves,  and  these  are 
the  individuals  for  whom  lectures  are  neces- 
sary ;  as  there  are  many  persons  to  whom 
knowledge  cannot  be  brought  in  any  other 
way.  As  regards  the  classes  of  the  associa- 
tion, we  place  more  faith  in  those  which 
encourage  discussion;  but  then  the  dis- 
cussions must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
occasions  for  display  of  talking  power  and 
rhetorical  fencing.  The  President  properly 
urged  the  importance  of  members  "  getting 
up  "  the  subject  of  discussion,  so  that  it 
may  have  a  practical  bearing.  Without  this 
the  remarks  made  degenerate  into  twaddle. 
Young  architects  have  in  their  practice  to 
attend  upon  clients,  and  discuss  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  projects  with  committees 
and  boards  ;  hence  the  value  of  acquiring  a 
facility  in  expressing  themselves  with  clear- 
ness on  matters  of  detail  and  taste.  The  very 
essence  of  this  acquirement  is  a  wide -view 
of  [any  particular  subject,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  business  and  the  world.  One 
part  of  Mr.  Florence's  address  touched  upon 
the  absolute  advantage  a  general  acqaint- 
imce  with  literature  afforded,  and  he  might 
have  strengthened  the  idea  of  the  import- 
ance to  be  derived  from  such  kno^vledge  by 
mentioning  the  education  given  now  to 
young  engineers  intended  for  colonial  ser- 
vice. The  advice  given  by  some — that 
drawing  was  the  summum  bonum,  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  architect's  training — is 
beginning  now  to  be  regarded  by  the  better 
informed  of  young  men  as  a  very  misleading, 
i  if  not  fatal  mistake.  The  artist's  taste  and 
pencil-power  should,  of  course,  be  the  object 
'  cf  eveiy  young  architect  who  aspires  to  any 
position  in  the  profession,  but  such  a  power 
can  never  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
real  culture  or  practical  knowledge;  and  we 
think  the  fact  is  much  too  often  overlooked 
that  the  artistic  instinct  is  a  thing  totally 
independent  of  a  facile  use  of  the  pencil. 
In  fact,  the  example  of  our  greatest  archi- 
■  tects  of  the  present  century  may  be  cited  to 
j  show  that  it  has  been  rather  the  critical 
'  discernment  of  good  taste,  and  the  ability 
,  to  give  expression  to  a  building,  that  has 
j  been  the  test.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  were  men  who  never 


had  ii  tithe  of  the  drawing  facilities  and 
practice  cummon  in  the  present  day.  Tliey 
could  doubtless  draw  and  express  themselves 
artistically  upon  paper,  but  we  know  they 
never  became  famous  as  draughtsmen.  The 
danger  in  front  of  the  expert  draughtsman 
is  that  so  often  he  becomes  a  downright 
copyist;  he  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  of 
a  "  crib,"  and  a  recent  writer  on  art,  M. 
Veron,  has  cleverly  noticed  that  the  general 
sketcher's  work  is  always  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  laboured  artist. 

The  weakness  of  the  designs  contributed 
to  the  classes  is  attributable  largely  to  the 
want  of  a  general  culture  in  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  most  students 
under  the  present  pupil  system  of  edu- 
cation become  imbued  with  the  beauties 
of  one  mode  of  design  —  perhaps  it  is 
Gothic,  or  so*aie  mixed  style — while  the 
study  of  the  only  one  capable  of  imparting 
a  critical  taste  and  method — the  Greek  or 
Italian — is  neglecied  entirely.  Under  the 
French  academic  training,  though  there  is 
certainly  less  vigour  and  originality,  we  get 
the  compensating  advantage  of  a  more 
grammatical  knowledge  of  any  style,  which, 
as  the  President  remarked,  made  the  student 
more  self-reliant  and  certain  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  was  working  than  he 
could  possibly  become  under  the  pick-up 
system.  In  truth  we  believe  the  right  way 
of  teaching  design  is  to  adopt  a  course  be- 
tween the  French  and  English — to  instruct 
the  student  in  the  principles  of  Classical  and 
Gothic  design,  and  give  him  a  free  choice  of 
models,  and  af  :er  this  to  leave  him  to  his 
own  resources.  In  brief  the  discipline  of  the 
French  routine,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
English,  are  equally  necessary.  A  very  wai-ped 
and  stunted  idea  of  designing  must  be  that 
of  the  student  who  first  begins  to  think  in 
a  style  the  elements  of  which  he  has  merely 
picked  up  amid  the  miscellaneous  duties 
usual  with  pupils  in  architects' offices,  and 
we  know  perfectly  well  what  the  average 
kind  of  work  done  in  this  way  is.  There 
is  a  coarseness  in  it — nothing  refined  or 
delicate — and  we  can  at  once  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  architectural  design 
of  the  English  school  and  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel.  It  vras  said  the 
other  day  that  the  tendency  of  English 
architecture  is  to  become  clumsy — that  of 
France  to  become  frivolous.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  Professor  Kerr's  remark ;  but 
the  tendency  of  the  recent  efforts  to  revive 
Old  Stuart  has  shown  certainly  something 
bordering  on  the  frivolous  as  well  as  the 
coarse  and  clumsy. 

Mr.  Florence  touched  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  student  studying  general  literature, 
and  some  remarks  were  made  at  the  con- 
versazione the  other  day  by  Mr.  Blashill 
upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  essays  from 
the  members  of  the  Association.  We  should 
certainly  like  to  see  the  essays  taken  up  by 
young  architects  morethanthey  are.fortheir 
neglect  indicates  too  plainly  the  dearth  of 
original  thought  and  self-study.  Drawings 
and  sketches  are  perhaps  more  captivating — 
they  appeal  to  a  larger  class — but  the  essay 
is  a  better  test  of  knowledge  and  self- 
reliance.  The  Institute  essay  generally  goes 
begging;  there  is  seldom  any  competition 
for  it — possibly  because  the  inducements 
are  not  tempting  enough.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  think  the  Association  would  be 
doing  well  to  encourage  criticism  and  gene- 
ral culture  by  discussions  and  essays  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  study.  A  lending 
library  of  900  volumes  is  a  good  induce- 
ment to  begin,  and  if  a  little  of  the  energy 
and  zeal  displayed  in  the  annual  sketching 
excursion  were  imported  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  professional  educa- 
tion we  should  find  the  essay  prize  sought 
after  with  greater  avidity.  The  sketch- 
book has  been  a  source  of  much  strength 
and  encouragement  to  young  members ; 
the  classes  of  design  and  construction  have 


been  inestim.able  boons ;  the  visits  have 
been  of  unquestioned  value  ;  but  they  have 
yet  been  insufficient  to  give  the  young 
architect  reliance  upon  his  own  knowledge 
and  resources.  They  have  made  him  a 
practical  draughtsman,  but  not  an  architect, 
nor  still  less  a  man  of  business. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  the  younger 
men  of  the  profession  should  take  the  place 
of  the  elder  in  the  work  of  eduration.  The 
fact  is,  architects  in  practice,  the  great 
men  in  the  profession,  have  no  time,  and  are 
not  disposed  even,  when  a  given  snbject 
has  been  chosen  ior  them,  ami  a  month  to 
prepare  it  has  been  allowed,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  voluminous  paper  to  be  read  at  a 
professional  society ;  they  are  rather  more 
inclined  to  listen  than  to  read,  and  after  all 
the  self-imposed  task  is  not,  unless  it  be  to 
vindicate  a  hobby,  very  congenial.  Nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  men  in  large  practice 
are  the  best  qualified  to  instruct  or  enter- 
tain others  ;  they  are  seldom  fond  of 
methodising  their  experiences  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  brethren.  Not  that  the  practical 
man  has  not  something  fresh  to  say  and  to 
impart,  but  he  says  it  in  a  less  interesting 
m<anner  than  one  who  has  had  leisure  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  others,  and  he  is 
generally  far  more  opinionated  in  what  he 
does  say.  But  there  is  a  large,  and  we  may 
add  growing,  class  in  every  profession  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  literature  of  their 
avocation,  who  have  more  leisure,  and  upon 
whom  the  secretaries  of  learned  societies 
rely  for  aid.  They  are,  perhaps,  men  of 
moderate  or  small  practice,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  better  fitted  both  mentally  and 
by  education  to  instruct.  If  they  have  not 
the  practical  knowledge  of  work  and  busi- 
ness of  some  of  their  seniors,  they  can  take 
a  wider  view  of  many  facts  and  principles 
than  he  who  has  had  little  time  to  collect 
and  arrange.  They  have  this  farther  and 
indubitable  advantage  :  they  can  take  a 
more  independent  view  of  the  subject,  and 
can,  with  less  difficulty,  regard  the  work  of 
the  profession  from  an  outside  or  public 
stand-point. 

THE   INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

THE  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  its  attempted  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Institution  during  the  past 
two  years.  Those  interested  in  the  matter 
know  that — thanks  to  the  disregard  by 
successive  councils  of  the  charter  of  the 
Institution,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
admission  of  Associates — the  complete  dis- 
organisation of  the  Institution  has  been 
very  nearly  accomplished.  The  lustitution 
was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  pro- 
fessional "  Members "  only,  and  a  non- 
professional class  of  "  Associates."  It  really 
consists  at  present — first,  of  properly-quali- 
fied members,  distributed  between  the 
"Member"  and  "Associate"  classes;  se- 
condly, of  members  who  are  engineers,  but 
are  entitled  to  membership  according  to 
the  bye-laws  ;  and,  lastly,  of  members  who 
are  not  engineers,  and  who  really  have  no 
business  in  the  Institution  at  all.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  Council  have  admitted 
indiscriminately,  as  "Associates,"  engineers 
and  outsiders,  and  it  is  now  found  that  a 
class  which  was  originally  intended  to  have 
no  part  in  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  legally  entitled  to  full  participation 
in  all  its  corporate  rights,  and  that  prac- 
tically at  the  present  moment  its  members, 
if  they  choose  to  exert  their  powers,  are  the 
masters  of  the  situ.ition.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  for  the  rectification 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  radically  a  bad 
one,  and  to  have  altogether  deserved  the 
rejection  it  has  experienced.     It  was  pro- 
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posed  to  add  two  new  classes  of  members 
to  the  Institution — one  to  its  Bead,  and 
another  to  its  tail.  There  were  to  be 
"  Senior  Members  "  or  "  Fellows,"  among 
whom  were  to  be  exalted  all  Members  who 
had  been  Members  seven  years  and  were 
willing  to  pay  a  heavier  subscription  for 
their  apotheosis  ;  there  were  to  be  Members, 
similar  in  all  I'espects  to  existing  Members, 
save  in  their  newly-created  inferiority  to 
their  more  aged  or  more  wealthy  brethren  ; 
there  were  to  be  Associates,  whose  position 
was  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
Associates  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects ;  and  there  were  to  be  Honoraiy 
Members,  whose  status  was  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  Honorary  Associates  of  the  Insti- 
tute. As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  half  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  to  be  appro- 
priated for  abbreviations  of  the  titles  of 
th.e  future  Members  of  the  Institution,  and 
if  the  rest  of  them  had  been  thrown  in  at 
random  the  public  would  not  have  been 
much  more  mystified.  The  fatally  weak 
point  in  the  new  scheme  was  the  attempt 
to  divide  the  Members  into  two  classes.  If 
it  had  been  proposed  to  create  an  order  of 
Fellows  to  which  only  distinguished  merit 
should  entitle  members  to  be  admitted, 
something  might  have  been  said  for  the 
idea,  although  even  in  such  cases  profes- 
sional men  may  well  be  content  with  pre- 
eminence out  of  doors,  and  remain  on  equal 
terms  when  mixing  with  their  brethren ; 
but  that  the  acquirement  i:>f  the  new  dignity 
should  dei)end  on  age  and  a  disposition  to 
hand  over  five  or  ten  guineas  extra  annually 
would  have  been  insupportable.  That  Mr. 
John  Smith,  who  is  really  a  plumber  or  a 
patent  agent,  but  has  written  "  C.B."  after 
his  name  on  his  door-plate  during  seven 
years  of  membership,  sought  originally  only 
as  a  judicious  advei'tisemeut,  should  eagerly 
pay  the  price  and  hasten  to  use  the  initials 
of  the  higher  dignity,  while  men  whose 
names  were  household  words  in  the  annals 
of  Civil  Engineering  still  remained  con- 
tented with  the  lower  grade,  would  have 
been  so  absurd  as  inevitably  to  bring  the 
Institution  into  ridicule.  Again,  what 
engineer  of  eminence  i^nconnected  with  the 
Institution  would  be  likely  to  seek  admis- 
sion when  he  found  he  could  only  enter  an 
inferior  class,  there  to  remain  seven  years 
waiting  for  full  uiemliership  ? 

The  proposed  alterations,  so  far  as  they 
referred  to  the  "  Associates,"  were  nearly  as 
bad  as  those  above  referred  to.  Somewhere 
about  two-thirds  of  those  who  are  "  Asso- 
ciates "  at  present  would  have  been  made 
"  Members,"  but  the  change  in  their  posi- 
tion would  have  I'cally  been  one  of  name  and 
not  of  nature.  They  would  still  have  simply 
belonged  to  the  second  class,  and  they  are 
there  now  practically,  and,  as  it  happens, 
with  quite  as  much  real  power  in  theii*  hands 
as  they  would  possess  as  Members.  Fortu- 
nately the  scheme  of  the  Council  was,  as  we 
have  said,  overruled  last  week,  and  it  has 
been  finally  decided  not  to  create  any  new 
class  in  the  Institution,  but  to  face  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  altering  the  exist- 
ing byelaws  so  as  to  provide  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  afiairs.  In  future  it 
should  be  insisted  on  that  all  elections  shall 
be  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  association;  that  all  existing 
Associates  who  are  really  engineers  should 
at  once  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  Mem- 
bers, and  that  in  future  Associates  shall  be 
— what  it  was  always  intended  they  should 
be — persons  associated  with  the  engineering 
profession,  but  not  engineers  in  the  legiti- 
mate sense  of  the  word,  or  as  defined  by  the 
charter  of  the  Institution.  Such  seem  the 
simple  me.ans  by  which  the  present  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  should  be  satisfactorily  ter- 
minated. Once  adopted  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  minor  improvements 
much  to  be  desired  might  follow.  We  should 
doubtless  soon  see  the  Council  renewed  and 


reiuvigorated  by  fresh  blood  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  proposed  election  of  the  President 
yearly  instead  of  biennially  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  if  a  large  number  of 
retirements  from  the  Council  Board  yearly 
is  insisted  on,  and  the  elections  are  managed 
with  less   resemblance   to   those   for  close 


walls  areminimised,  and  the  internal  warm  tli 
of  a  central  stove-heated  hall  or  the  in- 
ternal fire-places  equably  diffused  through- 
out every  part  of  the  building.  The 
advantage  of  well-built  hollow  walls,  and 
the  importance  of  damp-proof  courses, 
we  need  not  in  a  professional  journal  insist 
upon.     In  considering  walls,  however,  the 


boroughs  in  the  days  before  the    Reform  ,  question  of  a  facing  occurs ;  and  the  pro- 


Bill,  the  interests  of  common  fairness  and  of 
the  Institution  will  be  better  served.  The 
results  of  the  recent  special  meeting  are  so 
far  satisfactory  that  they  have  rendered 
real  improvement  possible  by  upsetting 
what  could  not  but  have  proved  an  alto- 
gether insuPicient  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  past,  if  indeed  it  would  not  ultimately 
have  turned  out  a  step  further  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  popularity  of  the  Institution 
out  of  doors,  and  the  undoubted  benefits  it 


fession  generally  have  set  their  faces  against 
cement  as  an  external  covering.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  enter  again  into  a  contro- 
versy that  has  been  waged  so  often — a 
correspondent  the  other  day  in  our  journal 
discussed  the  subject  from  a  practical  point 
of  view — but  we  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  amount  of  absurd  prejudice  enter- 
tained by  architects  of  the  muscular  Gothic 
school  against  the  use  of  Portland  cement. 
The  fact  is,  the  material  was  so  abused  by 


as  conferred  on  the  profession,  in  spite  of  \  a  former   generation — it   covered   up  such 


internal  difliculties  and  disputes,  are  too 
evident  not  to  make  all  its  well-wishers 
thankful  for  the  course  events  have  taken. 


WEATHERPROOF  HOUSES. 
'I'^HE  conditions  essential  to  what  may  be 
-*-      called  comfortable   house-building  — 
just  now  forced  upon  us  by  the  weather — 
seem,  if  not  misunderstood,  to  be  wilfully 
misapplied  by  some  architects  and  builders. 
The    gospel    of    true    economy    has    been 
preached  to  them  with   unremitting   zeal, 
but  as  far  as  house   construction  is  con- 
cerned with  little  or  no  good  result.     We 
constantly  see  houses  built  with  the  inten- 
tion apparently  of  wasting  heat  and  space, 
and  these  two  fundamentals  are  considered 
to  be  provided  for  if  the   grates   are  not 
made  too  deep  or  large,  and  the  front  pas- 
sages or  halls  are  squeezed  to  the  narrowest 
proportions.     The  most  commodious  of  all 
forms  in  which  a  house  can  be  built  is  a 
square.  Now  it  must  be  noticed  the  builder 
adopts  this  shape  of  house  because  it  saves 
the  expense  of  outside  walling  and  expen- 
sive roofing,  and  the  architect  abhors   it 
because  it  is  inartistic.     The  consequence  of 
which    is    that   the    square    or    bungalow 
form  of  dwelling,  even  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  where  they   are  most   appropriate, 
have  grown  unpopular  of  late  years,  more 
especially  since  Gothic  has  been  the  prevail- 
ing style.     It  is  satisfactoiy  to  find  a  return 
to  it,  though  economy  has  less  to  do  with  the 
matter   than    fashion.      Now,    we    believe 
economical  house- buildiug  near   all    large 
towns  must  ultimately  adopt  the  square  or 
rectangle.     But  there  is  something  more  in 
the  square  plan  than  a  saving  of  walling 
and  roofs.     It  is  the  only  form  that  econo- 
mises the  warmth  of  a  house,  as  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  wall  sui-faces  are  internal. 
In  the  irregular  and  picturesque  style  the 
outer  walling  is  so  much  more  cold  surface 
added  to  the  work  the  fires  have  to  perform ; 
and  we  may  say  the  waste  of  heat  in  the 
fashionable  ^alla  residences  is  quite  30  per 
cent,  more  than  in  houses  built  in  the  row. 
The  "picturesque-loving"  architect — and  who 
is  there  that  does  not  admire  the  accidental 
grouping    and    succession    of  breaks    and 
gables  in  an  old  manoi'-house  of  the  later 
Tudor  or  the  Stuart  period  ? — increases  his 
external  walling   by  every  projection   and 
recession  he   makes ;   in  fact,   one   of  the 
articles  of   his   creed  is  to   pronounce  his 
separate    rooms,    which   cannot    be    done 
except  by   adding   to   their  outer  exposed 
surfaces.      All  these   charms   of   piquancy 
and  outline   are   unfortunately  bought   at 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  comfort,  and  we  may 
appeal  to  every  candid  and  outspoken  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  in  whom  the  man  of 
scieaee  is   not    irretrievably    lost    in    the 
enthusiast  for    style,   whether  a  house  of 
the  squai-e  form  is  not  more  comfortable 
than   the   irregular    and    gabled    villa    or 
chateau  ?     But  the  principle  is  self-  evident 
that  in  a  plan  of  square  form  the  outside 


vices  of  construction — that  a  well-founded 
contempt  for  stucco  sprang  up.  But  why 
should  a  valuable  material  suffer  because  of 
its  ignorant  employment  ?  For  Portland 
cement  is  a  most  valuable  ally  to  the 
architect  when  employed  rationally,  and 
for  the  outer  siu'faces  of  rough  brick  or 
concrete  walls  it  is  often  absolutely  neoes- 
snry.  The  great  evil  of  its  use,  we  have 
always  contended,  is  its  being  made  to 
represent  such  features  as  stone  cornices, 
trusses,  and  other  details  for  whi<di  stone 
or  bricks  can  be  only  rightly  used ;  but  if 
used  for  the  plain  surfaces  of  walls  it  admits 
of  many  forms  of  appropriate  decoration. 

The  next  important  feature  in  a  weather- 
proof house  is  the  roof.     Here,  again,  the 
advantages  of  a  plan  in  which  the  external 
boundaries  partake  of  a  square  are  obvious 
to    every    jjractical    builder,  but   for    like 
reasons  to  those  at  which  we  have  hinted  in 
regard  to  irregular  houses,  the  fact  is  disre- 
garded by  the  "  ai-tistic  architect."  A  square 
trough-shaped  roof  is  both  unpleasing  and 
easily  choked  up,  and  a  lofty  pyramidal  roof 
is  quite  as  ungainly  and  tigly.     But  both 
these  evils  can  be  obviated  by  making  one  or 
two  slight  breaks,  by  which  a  rectangular 
ari-angement  of  two  or  more  span  i-oofs  may 
be   gained,   always    remembering  that  the 
simpler  the  roof  is,  and  the  fewer  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  therefore  gutters,  valleys, 
and    hips,    the    better.      It    is    somewhat 
amusing  to  find  this  rule  disobeyed,  all  con- 
ceivable jumbles  of  steep  roofs,  flats  and 
gables  being   adopted  to  produce   piquant 
bits  of  effect  by  the  young  architect,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  a  laughing  matter  with 
tenants  who  have  to  do  external   repaii'S. 
The  bad  arrangement  of  roofs  with  respect 
to  aspect  is  one  of  the  commonest  defects. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  that  one  sees  a  house 
with  the  valleys  opening  towards  the  most 
exposed  quarter,  or  a  series  of  ojjen  gutters 
in  such  a  position  that  every  wind  would 
convert  them  into  eddying  troughs.     Hop- 
per-shaped roofs  and  enclosed  gutters  ai'e 
arrangements   alwa3's   Ijetter   avoided,  and 
the  principle  should  be  to  expose  as  little 
roof  surface  to  the  wind  and  wet  as  possible. 
The  conformation  of  a  rt)of  we  believe  to  be 
of  immense  importance  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  a  house,  and  no  part  thereof 
should  be  open  to  the  attacks  of  heavy  i-ain- 
falls  or  severe  gales.     For  duchess  or  coun- 
tess slates  a  lap  of  3iu.  is  not  too  much  for- 
ordinary  pitches,  and  2in.  is  much  too  small j, 
each  slate  should  be  secured  with  two  nailsi, 
and  these  ought  always  to  be   of  copper, 
zinc,    g.alvanised    iron,    or    dipped  in    oil. 
Again,  lead  should  be  of  at  least  from  61l». 
to  71b.,  the  latter  in  the  flat  gutters  and  the 
former  in  the  liij^s  and  valleys.  Patent  ridgp 
and  hip-rolls,  made  of  slate,  fastened  wiui 
screws  set  in  oil  putty,  are  next  to  lead  in 
effectiveness,  and  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  cheap  roofs  are  the  dearest  : 
the  end. 

There  is   also  an    immense   amount   i 
ignorance  about  chimney-building,  or  as  to 
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what  constitutes  a  gooil  drnwin<;  and  what  a  '  tenant  to  remove  them  flui-inc;  his  term — 
bad  drawini;   ihimuey.      We   know    it    is  '  tliat  is,  of  course,  if  he  aflSxed  or  pureliased 


perfectly  usehss  to  frame  a  code  of  rules  on 
chimuey-liuildiiii;,  when  the  exi'^eiicies  of 
house  desiiiu  liave  to  be  consulted,  but  when 
nothing  interferes  all  chimneys  should  be 
placed  on  the  sheltered  sides,  as  internal 
stacks  undoubtedly  draw  the  best.  Chimney 
stacks  should  always  be  built  hicth  enough 
to  clear  the  effects  of  obstructing  roofs, 
and  a  "  blow  down  "  is  often  experienced  in 
flues  that  barely  overtop  an  adjacent  roof, 
and  in  those  in  a  valley  between  two  roofs. 
Of  course,  the  inducing  currents  must  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  not  from  the  lee-sides.  One  com- 
mon error  is  to  make  flues  too  capacious,  and 
to  build  them  with  lar^e  thi'oats,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  the  upward  currents  or 
gases  are  cooled  down  and  the  velocity  re- 
tai'ded.  The  heated  gases  ascend  in  the 
centre  of  flue,  which,  if  too  large,  cause 
down  currents  to  bo  established,  and  the 
phenomena  of  smoky  chimneys  are  greatly 
due  to  this  cause.  We  might  extend  these 
remarks  to  the  best  position  for  fireplaces, 
upon  which  much  might  be  said ;  but,  as 
we  have  just  remarked,  the  exigencies  of 
plan  are  pai'amount,  and  the  builder  or 
architect  has  to  consider  rather  the  least 
objectionable  of  modes  than  the  adoption 
of  the  best  course. 


SOME  QUESTIOXS  OF  "  FIXTURES  " 

AND  OLD  LIGHTS. 
"pOINTS  of  law  are  constiintly  arising  in 
-■-  the  practice  of  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, but  as  jurisprudence  is  not  onj  of 
the  subjects  generally  included  in  the  usual 
professional  course,  nor  very  congenial  to 
the  young  architect's  taste,  it  is  a  study 
that  is  too  often  left  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  a  professional  career.  Questions 
of  fixtures  and  dilapidations  occur  every 
day ;  occasionally  the  law  of  boundaries  and 
fences  is  forced  upon  the  architect,  while 
the  question  of  "  old  lights  "  is  a  continu- 
ally-recurring embarrassment  to  him.  Not 
a  few  of  such  questions  come  before  us 
every  week  in  our  column  of  "  Intercommu- 
nication," and  we  occasionally  have  a  knotty 
point  placed  before  us.  It  is  our  intention 
now  to  dwell  upon  a  few  typical  cases  often 
occurring  in  practice.  In  reference  to 
"  fixtures  "  we  confess  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  some  kinds  of  annexation,  and 
this  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  itself  has  perplexed  the 
most  acute  lawyers.  There  are  certain  cases 
which  baffle  the  most  experienced  surveyor, 
and  the  profession  are  still  far  from  unaui- 
moas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fixture  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  most  difiicult 
cases  arise  when  no  express  contract  or 
agreement  exists  between  the  parties,  and 
we  think  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be 
saved  if  the  question  of  fixtures  were  always 
definitely  determined  before  signing  a  lease. 
It  must  be  remembered  the  ancient  rule 
with  respect  to  fixtures  has  been  much  re- 
laxed. Formerly  the  law  construed  questions 
more  in  favour  of  the  landlord  than  the 
tenant ;  thus,  whatever  was  attached  to  the 
freehold  became  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Now  there  is  a  less  vigorous  enforcement  of 
this  rule,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  i-ecent  deci- 
sions, and  we  believe  future  amendments  in 
til''  law  relating  to  landlords  and  tenants 
,wUl  tend  stiU  more  to  relax  the  rule.  We 
jmay  just  mention  here  that  the  extension 
lof  trade  soon  exercised  an  influence  in  favour 
.1  tenant's  rights,  and  that  trade  fixtures 
I  as  bakers'  ovens  and  dyers'  vats, 
t'jd  for  profit,  can  be  removed  by  a 
lessee.  We  may  quote  several  cases,  such 
jis  Chimie  v.  Wood.  Lawton  v.  Salmon, 
1-0  show  that  this  rule  is  now  established, 
mdthat  goods  affixed  for  trade  purposes  or 
Jrofit  to  a  freehold,  although  they  become 
Jarcel  of  it,  are  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 


them.  We  may  enumerate  among  such 
moval'le  fixtures  pipes  laid  for  convenience 
of  trade,  such  as  counters,  coppers,  and  other 
brewer's  vessels;  marble  cliimney-pieces, 
when  put  up  by  tenant ;  buildings  or  sheds 
with  brick  foundations  let  into  ground 
(Pentou  V.  Robart).  A  lai-ge  fixture  or  build- 
ing, however,  having  the  effect  of  injiu-ing 
or  destroying  another  important  erection, 
though  built  for  trade  purposes,  cannot 
be  removed,  and  the  court  would  in  all  pro- 
bability inquire  into  the  manner  of  annexa- 
tion or  fixing  in  all  c  ases  of  building.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  right  to  remove 
trading  fixtures  does  not  extend  to  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  buildings — such  as 
cattle-houses  and  sheds  and  conservatories, 
though  some  conflicting  cases  have  come 
before  us.  We  may  cite  Lord  EUenborough's 
judgment  in  Elwes  i'.  Maw  as  bearing  upon 
this  point — a  decision  which  has  been  much 
questioned.  But  by  the  14  and  1.5  Vict.,  c.  25, 
the  Legislature  has  extended  the  right  of 
removal  to  agricultural  fixtures.  By  this 
provision  a  tenant  of  a  fann,  with  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  landlord,  can  remove 
any  building,  engine,  or  machinery  erected 
by  him  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  agricul- 
ture, however  fixed,  if  their  removal  does 
not  injure  the  land  or  buildings  of  the  land- 
lord. A  month's  notice  of  the  tenant's 
intention  is  required,  whereby  the  landlord 
is  empowered  to  purchase  such  fixtures  at  a 
valuation,  the  right  of  removal  thereby 
ceasing.  Hot-houses,  forcing-pits,  Sio.,  may 
be  removed  by  nurserymen,  but  green- 
houses of  wood,  fixed  with  mortar  to  brick 
foundations,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the 
occupier  ;  boilers  fixed  are  irremovable,  but 
heating  apparatus  is  not  so.  The  importance 
of  obtaining  the  landlord's  consent  before 
making  erections  is  therefore  clear. 

As  to  the  right  to  remove  fixtm-es  sot  up 
for  domestic  use  or  oi-nament,  the  law  is  not 
so  clear,  and  each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  The  mode  or  purpose  of 
annexation  will  have  to  determine  the 
tenant's  right.  A  very  useful  test  of  this 
right  is  the  effect  of  removal  of  a  certain 
article ;  another  the  prevailing  usage.  In 
regard  to  ornamental  fixtures — such  as 
chimney- glasses,  hangings,  wainscot.  Sec. — 
much  <lifl:erence  has  arisen.  Lord  Holt  has 
denied  the  tenant's  right  (see  Poole's  case) 
to  remove  any  kind  of  fixture,  save  those 
appertaining  to  trade ;  but  Lord  Wright 
(Squier  i'.  Mayer)  held  that  hangings  nailed 
to  walls  were  removable ;  so  also  in  another 
case  it  was  held  that  chimney-glasses,  pier 
glasses,  Ac,  were  only  matters  of  ornament 
and  furniture,  and  therefore  removable. 
(See  Beck  v.  Rebow.)  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, tliat  wainscot  secured  to  the  walls  or 
joists  in  any  way  is  accounted  parcel  of  the 
house,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  marble 
chimney  -  pieces,  except  an  ornamental 
chimney-piece  put  up  by  tenant  during  his 
tenancy  (Leach  v.  Thomas).  Another  class 
of  fixtures,  those  aflixed  for  domestic  use 
or  convenience,  are  important.  It  has  been 
ruled  that  articles  slightly  fixed,  such  as 
pumps,  cisterns,  &c.,  are  removable,  but 
things  affixed  to  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  it,  such  as  hearths,  doors, 
verandahs,  conservatories,  become  annexed 
to  the  freehold.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
Chief  Justice  Dallas's  important  judgment 
in  Buck  land  v.  Butterfield  bearing  upon  the 
last-named  kind  of  fixtures. 

Passing  on  to  notice  the  question  of 
"  ancient  lights,"  a  very  frequent  case  pre- 
sented to  us  is  where  a  person  extends  his 
building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct 
the  light  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  often  re- 
quired to  extend  the  width  of  a  house,  and 
the  question  is  whether,  if  the  side  wall  has 
old  lights  in  it,  it  can  be  extended  without 
being  liable  to  be  interfered  with 


appears  to  be  the  ruling  principle  here.  He 
showed,  speaking  of  ••  invasion  of  privacy 
by  opening  windows,"  that  if  A  be  the 
owner  of  a  garden,  and  B  tlie  owner  of  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land,  B  may  Iniild  upon 
it  a  manufactory  with  a  hundred  windows 
overlooking  A's  pleasure-grounds,  and  A 
has  neither  more  nor  less  right  than  he 
previously  held  of  erecting  a  wall  or  barrier. 
The  owner  also  of  a  house  with  a  window 
enjoying  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right 
to  certain  access  of  light  to  it,  can  by  this 
principle  open  other  windows  on  either  side 
without  making  his  right  thereby  defeasible, 
for  by  opening  the  new  window  he  docs  nd 
injury  or  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  who  is  at 
liberty  to  build  up  against  tliem  so  far  as 
he  possesses  the  right  of  building  on  his 
land ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  he  pos- 
sesses wo  right  to  obstruct  the  ancient 
v>indow,  and  to  that  extent  his  right  of 
building  is  gone.  If  this  decision  be  kept 
in  view,  we  believe  many  doubtful  and  per- 
plexing questions  would  be  solved  that  are 
constantly  occurring. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION  MEDALS. 

OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  several 
omissions  in  our  notices  of  the  medals 
and  prizes  gained  by  English  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  We  set  ourselves  the 
task  of  indicating  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  awards,  and  did  not  undertake  to 
furnish  a  complete  list.  We  should  have 
stated  last  week  that  silver  medals  in  Class 
25  were  gained  by  Messrs.  .1.  W.  Singer  and 
Son,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  and  Peard,  Messrs. 
J.  Hardman  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Bishop,  and  Barnards.  In  Class  43  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Vivian  and  Co.  take  a  silver  medal. 
Among  the  awards  in  Class  66  it  seems  that 
a  silver  medal  gained  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham,  for 
their  wrought-iron  gates,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  ofiicial  list.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis  also  obtained  a  bronze  medal  in 
Class  24,  and  another  bronze  medal  in 
Class  18.  The  wrought-iron  g.ates  for 
which  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  were 
remarkably  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
and  correct  design.  The  official  list  is  sadly 
inaccurate,  and  bears  signs  of  very  hasty 
compilation.  Thus  the  awards,  as  given 
class  by  class,  differ  materially  from  those 
to  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  list  in  the 
early  part  of  the  volume,  and  exhibitors 
must  be  in  some  doubt  which  record  to 
adopt.  The  case  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis  is  only  one  among  more  than  a  score 
to  be  found  in  the  first  few  pages.  Even 
the  title-page  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a 
most  absurd  blunder,  for  we  read  in  a  work 
sent  out  by  the  Queen's  printer  that  it  is 
published  by  the  diiection  of  "  His  Royal 
Bighness  the  Prince  of  Males  I" 


AECniTECTUE.iL  ASSOCIATION". 

THE  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Insti- 
tute rooms,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
in  the  chair.  A  long  list,  comprising  63  names, 
was  read  of  nominations  for  membership.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Uates,  senior  hon.  secretary, 
thanks  were  accorded  to  all  who  assisted  in 
making  the  conversazione  a  success,  not  with- 
out a  hint  being  expressed  by  Mr.  Eiddett  that 
in  future  the  cl^ak-room  arrangements  would 
be  better.  Mr.  Isaacs  explained  that  the  dis- 
comfort experienced  was  due  to  the  insufficient 
capacity  of  the  Institute  premises,  and  that 
Mr.  C.  3.  Phipps  had  informed  him  that  enough 
had  been  subscribed  to  warrant  him  to  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  plans,  and  to  put  the 
work  in  hand — an  announcement  received  with 
applause.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  the 
treasurer,  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  was 
satisfactory  in  character,  and  said  that  the  sum 
of  £i>0  had  been  invested  in  National  Discount 
Company's  stock  as  a  reserve  fund — a  reserve 
Lord  I  which  Mr.  Clakkson  explained  it  was  not  in- 
Wcstbury's  judgment  in  Tapling  v.  Jones  I  tended  to  increase. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Page,  lion,  sec,  read  the  reports 
o£  the  various  classes,  11  in  all,  which  were 
formally  received.  It  appeared  that  the  elemen- 
tary class  of  design  had  more  than  doubled  in 
number,  and  the  work  executed  was  correspon- 
dingly greater  than  in  previous  years  ;  this 
development  seemed,  however,  to  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  advanced  class, 
which  is  to  be  remodelled  this  session.  The 
most  successful  class  was  that  of  construction 
and  practice,  which  exhibited  a  steady  increase 
for  the  past  three  years  in  numbers  and  average 
attendance,  and  papers  contributed.  Some  of 
the  classes  showed  a  falling  off.  The  library 
had  been  more  used,  both  by  readers  and  bor- 
rowers, than  in  previous  years  ;  it  now  contains 
600  works  in  900  vols.  The  consideration  and 
adoption  of  the=e  reports  was  adjourned  till 
after  the  delivery  of  the 

president's  inaxtgural  address. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  President 
sketched  the  entry  into  the  association  of  a 
young  student,  and  his  joining  with  diffidence 
and  hesitation  the  class  of  design,  where  he 
learned  to  compare  his  own  work  with  that  of 
others,  to  be  criticised  and  to  criticise.  Having 
traced  the  career  in  the  association  of  the  mem- 
ber till  his  election  on  the  committee,  and 
becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  class,  Mr. 
Florence  pictured  him  as  having  completed  his 
articles,  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
awhile  in  a  Parisian  atelier,  returning  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes  at  the  Institute  and  Aca- 
demy, and  supposing  him  successful,  as  obtain- 
ing the  Tite  prize,  Soane  medallion.  Travelling, 
and  Gold  Medal  studentships  of  the  Academy. 
Another  year  passes  in  travel,  and  on  his  return 
the  member  resumes  his  place  on  the  committee 
of  the  association,  serves  a  year  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  at  length,  added  Mr.  Florence,  the 
student  who  had  stood  alone  and  friendless  at 
the  door,  now  thanks  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  on  him  in  selecting  him  for  the 
office  of  president.  Seeing  that  he  owed  en- 
tirely to  the  association  whatever  success  he 
might  have  met  with,  he  would  urge  on  each 
member  the  duty  and  adv.xntage  of  supporting 


there  was  no  room  for  apathy,  indifference,  or 
sloth  ;  and  there  was  a  common  bond  and  tie 
between  architects.  In  no  other  motive  could 
they  find  the  pleasure  in  their  work  which  pre- 
served it  from  the  formality  of  custom,  and  by 
no  other  cl.iim  would  its  reputation  survive  the 
worker.  Further  than  this,  it  was  the  quality 
of  art  which  alone  defined  the  architect.  He 
might  be  skilled  in  science  and  construction, 
able  in  business,  even  possessed  of  taste  and 
judgment,  but  it  was  the  presence  of  art  in  his 
work  which  gave  it  an  indefinable  charm  by 
which  it  could  be  recognised  as  that  of  an 
architect.  This  quality  of  work  would  only 
come  by  study,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
raising  the  standard  of  the  work  done  by  the 
association.  In  thus  bringing  the  quality  of 
art  before  the  meuibers  as  a  practical  means  to 
a  definite  end  he  did  not  intend  to  encourage 
the  "art  cant"  of  the  day.  It  was  easy  to 
talk  art,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  red  brick,  blue 
china,  new  furniture,  and  old  embroidery — an 
art  which  luxuriated  in  cut  festoons  and  turned 
posts  on  the  ground  floor,  and  reached  its 
climax  in  a  tile-hung  upper  story.  These  were 
signs  of  taste,  of  fancy,  or  of  fashion,  but  was 
of  no  period,  and  in  truth  did  not  consiet  in 
outward  adornment,  but  rather  in  the  living 
presence  of  the  designer's  thought.  An 
architect's  education  could  not  be  entirely 
carried  on  in  the  association  rooms.  He  had 
sufficient  opportunities  in  the  office  in  which  he 
was  articled  to  attain  a  certain  proficiency  in 
draughtsmanship  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  construction  and 
archeology.  As  to  the  power  to  originate  ideas 
and  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  antique,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
the  editor  of  the  American  Architect,  had 
written  to  him  that  "  The  men  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  originating  have  been  those 
most  studious  of  precedent  and  most  rigorously 
trained,  because  thus  they  have  gained  the 
sureness  of  hand  which  has  saved  them  both 
from  timidity  and  from  disaster  when  they 
were  at  their  own  guidance.  This  is  true 
in  a  greater  degree  of  nations.  The  architects 
who   in   this  century  have    shown    the    most 


it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  And  when  original  power  are  unquestionably  the  most 
they  remembered  that  last  session  lOi  new  ' 
students  joined,  and  the  long  list  read  that 
evening,  the  elder  members  would  pardon  him 
should  he  specially  address  those  just  begin- 
ning work,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
elementary  and  discursive.  Those  interested 
in  the  association  must  regret  that  out  of  so 


systematic,  the  most  academical  in  training 
the  French.  It  is  because  theyrhave  acouired 
their  power  by  the  best  means  f  discipl.^  .  the 
world  now  affords  architects,  i  the  discipline 
of  the  most  formal,  being  based  entirely  on 
study  of  the  antique.  It  is  particularly  notice- 
i  able  that  they  have  been  bolder,  more  cha- 
large  a  number  of  subscribers  as  those  now  upon  I  racteristic  and  straightforward,  less  conven- 
its  books,  so  small  a  proportion  should  avail  tional,  and  more  successful  artistically  than  any 
themselves  of  its  advantages;  and  this  at  a  others  in  the  handling  of  the  untried  material — 
time  when  special  education  forced  itself  more  iron.  The  unconventional  American  has  thus 
strongly  than  heretofore  upon  architects.  Ue  far  found  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  iron 
wished  to  show  the  practical  mode  of  put-  than  to  work  it  into  clumsy  and  shamefaced 
ting  good  intentions  to  the  test,  and  at  the  imitations  of  stone  and  wood.  The  Frenchman, 
same  time  to  incidentally  examine  into  certain    slave  of  his  schools  and  his  precedents,  develops 


causes  which  had  weakened  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  work  done  last  session.  This  he 
would  do  under  three  head? — addressing  each 
member  individually  as  a  student  in  the  classes, 
as  an  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  eventually 
as  an  architect.  Allusion  was  made  to  the 
changes  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Class 
of  Design,  it  being  insisted  upon  that  this  class 
ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  establishment  of 
an  architectural  school  at  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
for  the  number  of  students  on  the  Academy  books 
was  40,  of  whom  only  about  h.alf  were  mem  hers  of 
the  association,  and  most  of  these  had  already 
passed  through  the  design  class.  Both  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  general  meetings  more  ex- 
tended preparation  of  papers  and  greater  free- 
dom of  discussion  were  needed,  and  he  urged 
members  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A 
facility  and  clearness  in  speaking  on  technical 
matters  was  of  advantage  to  the  architect,  who 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  address  a  com- 
mittee or  board  meeting,  where  he  ought  to 
meet  queries  and  objections  with  ease  and 
readiness,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  pre- 
judices and  enlighten  ignorance.  But  it  was 
to  the  artistic  training  of  the  artist  that  the 
speaker  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
Indeed,  the  architect  before  .all  and  in  all  ought 
to  Vje  an  artist.  In  this  lay  the  pleasure  which 
he  should  feel  in  his  work,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  dull  and  lifeless.  In  this  ever- 
striving  towards  an  ideal  excellence,  in  this 
ceaseless  struggle     with    material    obstacles. 


t  into  forms  unseen  before,  and  clearly  expres 
siveof  its  exceptional  qualities.  In  like  manner 
it  is  not  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic,  when 
he  undertakes  to  add  decoration  to  his  work, 
untrammelled  as  he  is  by  artistic  prejudice, 
who  shows  most  originality  or  straightforward- 
ness in  ornamental  treatment,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  excellencies.  It  is  the  well-trained 
designer ;  and  this  because  he  only  has  ac- 
quired by  discipline  the  artistic  sense  of  fitness 
which  can  show  him  the  incongruity  of  old 
forms  in  new  materials,  and  teach  him  to 
modify  or  replace  them  for  new  condidions. 
.  .  .  Originality  is  one  of  the  qualities  which 
always  disappoint  a  direct  pursuit.  From  a  dis- 
ciplined hand  it  comes  without  direct  effort  if 
it  comes  at  all ;  from  the  undisciplined  it  is 
too  likely  to  mean  only  the  fantastic."  To  the 
architect  it  was  a  prime  necessity  that  he  should 
be  able  to  draw  freely  and  well,  and  the  speaker 
knew  no  easier  means  of  acquiring  this  power 
than  the  frequent  practice  of  sketching, 
measuring,  and  drawing  out  existing  buildings. 
This  taught  at  once  proportion,  exactitude,  and 
manual  dextei'ity.  The  use  of  the  brush  con- 
jointly with  that  of  the  pencil  would  do  much 
to  counteract  any  disposition  to  mannerism,  in 
addition  to  its  v.alue  as  an  artistic  form  of 
expression.  Another  excellent  aid  was  the 
preparation  of  drawings  in  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  association  or  other 
societies,  and  in  this  connection  he  might  refer 
to  the  founding  of  an  Architectural  Association 


Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  year  in  conjunction 
with  a  prize,  value  5  guineas,  in  books,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  design  for  a  given  subject 
chosen  by  the  committee.  He  would  offer  an 
additional  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the  design 
placed  second  in  order  of  merit.  An  architect, 
besides  being  proficient  in  draughtsmanship  and 
studies  more  directly  bearing  on  his  profession, 
ought  to  devote  some  attention  to  general 
literature,  that  he  might  be  well  informed  in 
the  various  branches  of  science,  art,  history, 
and  topics  of  the  day,  and  should  acquire  at 
least  one  language  besides  his  own,  preferably 
French.  He  could  not  better  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  general  culture  than  by  reference 
to  the  life  of  one  whom  he,  as  a  friend  and 
pupil,  deeply  deplored — the  late  Frederic  Pepys 
Cockerell,  who  consistently  carried  out  his 
father's  precept — "  To  be  an  artist  among 
gentlemen  and  a  gentleman  amongst  artists." 

Mr.  E.  Phene  Spiers  was  glad  the  President 
had  given  them  his  own  experiences  and  such 
encouraging  advice,  for  it  opened  to  each 
member  at  least  the  chance  that  he  might 
carry  in  his  knapsack  a  b'rton  d'un  man'chal; 
still  unless  life  were  greatly  prolonged  the  whole 
of  the  members  could  not  sucessively  occupy  that 
chair,  but  there  were  other  modes  of  usefulness 
open  to  them,  and  he  trusted  the  remarks 
would  be  taken  to  heart.  He  regretted  muck 
to  hear  that  the  class  of  design  was  to  be  given 
up  for  a  time  ;  he  would  urge  on  the  members 
the  desirability  of  striving  to  carry  off  the 
medals,  prizes,  and  studentships  offered  by  the 
Academy,  Institute,  and  Association,  rather 
than  entering  upon  public  competitions.  The 
former  were  more  likely  to  be  judged  fairly, 
and  success  in  these  gave  a  position  and  renown 
of  higher  character  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  more  general  competitions. 

Mr.  EiDDETT  criticised  the  several  reports, 
and  suggested  that  the  association  should  con- 
tinue to  lay  aside  a  reserve  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  rooms  for  themselves  or  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  in  the  present  premises.  He 
thought  one  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  class 
of  design  and  for  the  general  lethargic  con- 
dition of  the  designing  mind  might  be  the 
very  large  number  of  illustrations  published 
in  the  architectural  journals  week  by  week. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  expressed  his  deep  re- 
gret at  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  their 
friend,  Mr.  P.  P.  Cockerell,  and  suggested  that 
a  letter  of  condolence  should  be  forwarded  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  association  to 
Mrs.  Cockerell. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Spiers  seconded  the  motion,  remark- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  any  artist,  either  in 
England  or  France,  who  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  finely-executed  drawings  than 
their  late  friend. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  having  appealed  for 
additional  subscriptions  to  theSharpe  Memorial 
Sketches,  for  which  he  said  the  plates  were 
ready  for  photo-lithography,  and  were  only 
delayed  till  it  should  be  known  how  many 
copies  might  be  struck  off,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Eiddett, 
and  was  suitably  acknowledged. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

I ''HE  session  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
7th  inst.,  by  an  address  from  Dr.  Fergus,  the 
president,on  sewerage  schemes.  Having  glanced 
at  the  ancient  modes  of  sewage  removal  he 
came  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  water- 
closet  system.  That  change,  ho  was  convinced, 
was  made  without  the  slightest  investigation 
as  to  the  results  that  would  flow  from  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  issue  had  been  the  pollution  of 
rivers.  Many  supposed  that  the  pollution  of 
rivers  arose  from  chemical  works,  but  he  had 
found  the  chief  contaminating  ingredients  were 
derived  from  exerementitious  matters.  For 
instance,  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde  were  only 
polluted  below  where  the  sewers  were  led  into 
them,  while  the  Tyne,  though  having  on  its 
banks  a  continuous  line  of  chemical  works 
where  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  alkali  in  the  country 
was  manufactured,  was  so  pure  that  salmon 
freely  passed  to  the  upper  reaches.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  that  had  been  made  was  to 
look  upon    water   as   a   purifier,    whereas   in 
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reality  it  was  simply  a  carrier.  Then  as  to 
subsoil  drainajje,  it'  it  had  been  restricted  to 
rainfall  alone  it  would  have  been  an  enormous 
advantage  to  publio  health,  but  in  addition  to 
rain  water  ail  kinds  of  abominations  had  been 
thrown  into  the  drains.  When  the  old  square 
drains  were  done  away  with  and  the  egg-shaped 
ones  introduced,  it  was  supposed  tbat  they 
would  sweep  away  all  refuse  matter.  But  they 
still  held  excremental  deposits,  and  these 
decomposed  and  were  added  to,  and  when 
water  got  into  the  pipes  the  gas  from  the 
•decomposing  matter  escaped.  Indeed,  the  cess- 
pools, traps,  and  sewers  were  ingeniously  con- 
trived laboratories  for  the  production  of  gas 
that  could  not  but  be  injurious.  It  was 
attempted  to  apply  the  sewage  to  land,  but  he 
denied  that  it  could  be  taken  to  the  outfall 
fresh,  for  it  decomposed  before  it  had  left  our 
houses.  Prcx;eeding  to  the  considerations  of 
excremental  pollution  poisons,  in  which  the 
president  included  diarrhtual,  diphtherial,  and 
typhoidal  diseases,  it  was  urged  that  these 
were  spread  in  our  towns  by  the  drains  and 
sewers.  He  condemned  Mr.  Bateuian's  plans, 
submitted  to  the  town  council  for  removing  the 
sewage  of  Glassjow  to  a  point  lower  down  the 
river,  as  imperfect.  The  authorities  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  Glasgow  hadexperiaiented 
with  a  substance  now  proposed  as  a  precipitant 
— viz.,  lime — and  the  result  was  a  signal  failure. 
They  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  polluted 
matter  was  not  in  suspension  but  in  solution. 
Jt  might  be  that  some  one  would  discover  a 
material  tiat  would  precipitate  and  fix  these 
soluble  matters,  but  at  present  it  had  not 
been  brought  forward.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  present  difficulties  in  sewage  disposal  was 
a  return  to  nature.  Excrementitious  matters 
must  be  applied  to  earth.  There  was  no  risk 
•.till  decomposition  set  in,  and  he  believed  that 
if  a  hundredth  part  of  the  skill  and  ability  and 
ingenuity  that  had  been  devoted  to  water, 
carriage  were  applied  to  the  subject,  free  from 
the  preconceived  false  idea  of  water  being  a 
universal  purifier,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 


BUILDEES'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  thirty-first  anniversary  festival,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Mr.  Edward 
Conder,  President,  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
about  220  of  the  friends  and  subscribers  to  the 
<;harity. 

The  CuAiRii.\N,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution,  said : — Thirty-one  years 
ago  this  institution  was  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cozens,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  in 
alleviating  distress,  and  in  helping  many  a 
poor  person  wlio  had  seen  better  days.  Some 
•of  those  who  have  been  our  i:)ensioners  had  once 
been  in  affluent  circumstances.  I  find  that 
there  are  on  the  list  of  pensioners  at  the  pre- 
sent time  24  men  receiving  £30  a  year,  and 
23  women  receiving  .£24  a  year,  and  in  a  few 
days  an  election  will  take  place  for  two  more 
men  and  two  more  women.  Thirty  pounds  a 
year  is  really  a  very  small  sum  for  a  person 
who  has  seen  better  days  to  live  upon,  and  I 
would  that  it  could  be  increased,  but;  there  are 
I  so  many  applicants  for  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
j  stitution  that  we  really  cannot  increase  it.  It 
I  has,  indeed,  only  lately  been  increased  from 
j  JE24  to  ^30.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
j  of  the  builder  has  more  vicissitudes  than  almost 
1  any  other  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  liable  to 
j  losses  from  various  causes,  sometimes  through 
I  no  fault  of  the  builder.  As  a  case  in  point,  I 
recollect  that  some  years  ago  the  fact  of  a  brick 
falling  down  from  one  of  my  scaffolds  cost  me 
i£800.  In  its  descent  it  struck  against  some- 
thing and  rebounded,  and  in  falling  it  seriously 
liurt  some  one.  An  action  w.as  entered  against 
me  for  ^1,500,  and  1  was  very  glad  to  settle 
the  matter  for  ^£800.  Now  such  a  calamity  as 
that  would  cripple  many  men,  particularly  if 
they  were  only  just  commencing  business. 
Those  who  are  able  to  escape  such  calamities 
should  be  thankful  that  they  are  able  to  help 
those  who  are  in  misfortune.  Again,  many 
master  builders,  through  being  overtaken  by 
ill-health,  are  not  able  to  look  after  their  work 
as  they  ought  to  do,  and  we  all  know  that  unless 


we  look  sharply  after  our  work  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  pay.  Others,  again,  are  unfortunate 
in  their  contracts,  either  through  strikes  or 
from  some  combination  of  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. Some,  again,  seem  never  to  do 
well,  and  almost  seem  destined  to  be  unfortu- 
nate. However,  for  all,  we  do  the  best  we 
can  in  this  institution.  I  must  say  I  am  very 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  increase  in  the  funds 
of  this  society  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  London,  and 
with  the  increase  of  the  London  building  trade. 
I  find,  on  turning  to  the  "  Directory"  for  1852, 
that  there  were  then  746  builders  in  London, 
and  I  also  find  that  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  this  institution  for  that  year  amounted 
to  XI, 223.  On  turning  to  the  "  Directory"  for 
1878  I  find  the  names  of  1,355  builders  in  Lon- 
don, nearly  double  the  number  of  those  in 
1852  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  for  last  year  only  amounted 
to  ^£1,4-40,  or  about  ^6200  more  than  they  were 
in  1852.  Now  this  is  a  state  of  things  not 
creditable  to  a  gre.it  trade  like  ours,  for  un- 
doubtedly we  are  the  largest  trade  in  London, 
.iud  I  do  urge  upon  jou,  and  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  this  association,  to  endeavour,  before  our 
next  annual  meeting,  to  obtain  new  subscribers 
to  the  institution.  I  am  quite  aware  that  many 
of  the  larger  builders,  and  of  those  connected 
with  the  building  trade  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  have  given  liberally,  and  we 
have  to  thank  them  very  much  for  their  libe- 
rality in  past  times,  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  we 
shall  have  to  thank  them  in  the  future.  But 
when  I  look  at  the  "  Directory,"  and  find  that 
out  of  the  1,355  builders  there  specified,  only 
about  one-third  of  their  names  appear  in  our 
subscription  list,  I  say  that  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  all  zealous  friends  of  the  institution  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  new  subscribers  to  its 
funds.  It  is  not  always,  perhaps,  a  very  plea- 
sant thing  to  be  begging  for  subscriptioub,  but 
when  we  are  trying  to  do  good  to  our  poorer 
brethren  it  is  our  duty  to  put  our  own  personal 
feelings  aside.  Many  a  non-subscribing  mem- 
ber might,  by  a  little  well-directed  persuasion, 
be  induced  to  give  a  guinea  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  and  he  will  never  miss  it  in  the 
year's  income.  I  am  sure  that  if  all  the  builders 
of  London  could  see,  as  I  have  seen  since  I 
became  its  president,  the  working  of  this 
society,  we  should  have  a  much  larger  sub- 
scription list.  The  committee,  and  our  very 
good  treasurer,  Mr.  Plucknett,  work  hard  in 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  charity,  and 
in  seeing  that  the  persons  who  apply  to  become 
pensioners  are  the  right  sort  of  people — that 
they  really  have  been  builders.  I  can,  there- 
fore, with  confidence,  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  aid  the  institution.  As  builders  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  assist  those  of  our  trade  who 
are  in  distress,  and  who  have  lost  their  all  by 
misfortune — from  causes  beyond  their  control. 
If  additional  help  be  accorded  to  the  institution 
the  committee  will  be  only  too  glad  to  extend 
the  area  of  its  operations.  I,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  drink  "  Prosperity  to  the  Builders'  Bene- 
volent Institution." 


EECENTLY-EXECUTED  DOCKS  AND 
HAKBOUES. 
T  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 


A 


Engineers,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Barlow,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  on  "  The  Avon- 
mouth  Dock,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  M. 
Inst.  C.E. 

In  1804  Mr.  Brunlees,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E.,  recom- 
mended  a  scheme  for  a  dock  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon,  which  had  been  previously  suggested. 
It  was  undertaken  by  the  Bristol  Port  and 
Channel  Dock  Company  in  1868,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1877.  The  dock  was  on  the  Glouces- 
tershire side  of  the  Avon  ;  from  the  anchorage 
of  King-road  in  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
entrance  lock  the  distance  was  only  1,000  yards. 
The  entrance  channel  from  the  Avon  to  the 
lock  was  about  350  yards  in  length  by  an  average 
width  of  70  yards,  with  a  depth  at  high  water 
of  equinoctial  spring  tides  of  4ift,,  and  of  40ft. 
at  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  dock  was  l,400tt. 
in  length  and  SOOft.  in  width,  giving  a  water 
area  of  about  16  acres,  and  a  length  of  quay 
wall  of  3,200ft.  The  south  end  was  not  pro- 
tected by  a  wall,  but  was  finished  off  with  a 


slope  of  2J  to  1.  The  range  of  an  ordinary 
spring  tide  was  39ft.,  while  that  of  .in  ordinary 
tides  neap  tide  was  lOft.  A  special  feature  of  the 
was  the  quantity  of  mud  which  the  water  held 
in  suspension.  The  complete  silting-up  of  the 
old  entrance  of  the  Avon  a  few  jeara  ago,  and 
the  opening  of  the  present  Swash  Way,  was  a 
striking  example  of  mud  settlement  and  accu- 
mulation. A  temporary  embankment,  to  exclude 
the  tide  during  the  construction  of  the  works, 
was  made  by  tipping  silt  excavated  from  the 
dock  over  the  ground.  A  wooden  truss  was 
used  to  exclude  the  tide  while  the  outer  clay 
dam  was  being  removed.  It  proved  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  leakage  from  the  tide  was  easily 
kept  under  by  a  small  force  pump.  The  mouth. 
of  the  lock  h.ad  a  wing  wall  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending about  159ft.  beyond  the  roundheads, 
and  diverging  from  a  line  parallel  with,  and 
lOOft.  distant  from,  the  centre  line  of  the  lock, 
at  an  angle  of  11' 30'.  Rubble  masonry  faced 
with  rough  ashlar  was  employed.  The  walla 
were  49ft.  in  height  from  the  top  of  the  foot- 
ings to  the  coping,  23ft.  Gin.  wide  at  the  base, 
and  7ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  face  was  battered 
to  a  radius  of  150ft.,  and  the  back  had  two  steps 
18in.  and  two  12in.wide.  The  footings  were 
also  of  rubble  masonry,  and  rested  on  sand ;  the 
inverts  were  of  brick.  The  clear  length  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  gates  was  istft.  This 
length  was  divided  by  a  pair  of  gates  into  two 
locks,  the  inner  one  being  about  50ft.  longer 
than  the  outer  one.  The  foundations  of  the 
lock  were  laid  upon  a  bed  of  fine  grey  sand, 
underlying  clay  at  an  almost  uniform  level,  and 
at  a  depth  of  about  6tt.  under  low  water  of 
equinoctial  spring  tides.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  springs  in  this  sand  was  a  source  of 
some  trouVjle  and  difficulty.  The  aproii  in  front 
of  the  lock  was  a  mass  of  lime  concrete,  mixed 
with  blocks  of  stone  of  2  to  3  tons  weight,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. The  lock  gates  consisted  of  oak  heel  and 
mitre  posts,  except  the  outer  pair  of  gates, 
which  were  of  greenheart,  with  ribs,  interme- 
diate posts,  and  walings  of  pitch  pine  and 
Memel.  The  gates  were  2ft.  Sin.  thick  at  the 
heel  and  mitre  posts,  and  about  2ft.  llin.  thick 
at  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  exclusive  of  the 
walings.  'The  back  of  the  gates,  when  shut, 
formed  a  continuous  arc  of  a  circle  from  one 
hollow  quoin  to  another,  the  radius  of  which 
was  50ft.  The  ribs  and  intermediate  posts 
of  the  upper  gates  were  dift'erently  arranged 
to  those  of  the  middle  and  outer  gates.  The 
height  of  the  dock  wall  was  40ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  the  foundations  below  the  dock  floor 
varied  from  2ft.  Gin.  to  19ft.  The  footings  were 
of  lime  concrete,  22ft.  Gin.  in  width,  and 
were  carried  up  2ft.  above  the  dock  floor.  From 
this  level  to  the  top  the  wall  was  buit  of  rubble 
masonry,  faced  with  dressed  stone.  Two 
failures  of  parts  of  the  dock  wall,  caused  by  the 
wall  slipping  forward  and  sinking,  were  then 
described,  and  the  remedial  measures  pursued, 
also  the  modifications  introduced  in  the  subse- 
quent work.  The  earthwork  chiefly  consisted 
of  clay.  Upwards  of  1,750,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  shifted  from  the  dock  basin,  lock, 
entrance  channel,  and  foundations.  Of  this 
quantity  about  150,000  cubic  yards  were 
dredged  from  the  entrance  and  discharged  from 
hopper  barges  at  a  shallow  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  about  3  miles  from  the  works.  'The 
average  cost  of  the  excavations,  including  a 
portion  of  the  pumping  expenses,  was  about 
Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  The  average  price  for 
rubble  masonry  was  about  203.  per  cubic  yard. 
The  Portland  cement  concrete  consisted  of  1 
part  of  Portland  cement,  3  parts  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  5  of  stone  broken  to  a  small  size, 
and  the  whole  mixed  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
'the  average  price  of  this  concrete  was  about 
IGs.  per  cubic  yard.  'The  lime  concrete  used 
for  the  foundations  was  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tions of  6  to  1 — viz.,  1  part  of  lime,  2  parts  of 
sand,  2  of  ashes,  2  of  broken  stone,  and  cost 
about  10s.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  second  paper  read  was  on  "  The  Eiver 
Lagan  and  Harbour  of  Belfast,"  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Salmond,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  About  two  and  a  half 
centuries  back  the  harbour  of  Belfast  was  but 
an  insignificant  creek  of  the  Lagan,  and  was 
under  no  regular  form  of  government.  In  1785 
the  tide  flowed  up  the  river  a  short  distance 
above  the  town,  but  ebbed  almost  entirely  out, 
leaving  a  narrow  serpentine  channel  of  fresh 
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water,  which  flowed  through  extensive  flatL£1.55S;  that  of  1876  was  £99,533  6s.  The 
sands.  The  quayage  amounted  to  about  1,780  tonnage  in  1786  was  38,421,  and  in  1876  it 
lineal  feet,  one-half   of   which   could  only  be    reached  1,497,585  tons. 

counted  upon  as  suitable  for  vessels  of  large  The  third  paper  read  was  on  "The  White- 
burthen.  In  1S37  an  Act  was  obtained,  em-  i  haven  Harbour  and  Dock  Works,"  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
bracingthefollowingworks,  which  were  ordered  Williams,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Whitehaven  being 
to  be  carried  out: — 1st.  The  construction  of  a  situated  on  a  bold  and  e.tposed  coast,  it  was  not 
newnavigablechannel  through  the  slob-ground,  surprising  that  many  schemes  had  been 
from  the  Dunbar  Dock  entrance  to  a  point  in  brought  forward  for  the  improvement  of  the 
the  old  channel  course  nearly  opposite  Thomp- 1  harbour.  In  1768  Smeaton  proposed  its  enlarge- 
son's  Tower,  thereby  cutting  away  the  first  bend  '  ment  by  the  construction  of  a  north  pier  and 
of  the  old  channel  next  the  town.  2nd.  The  I  other  works.  Many  other  schemes  followed, 
purchase  of  all  the  existing  docks  and  quays,  I  but  it  was  not  until  1823,  when  Messrs. 
which  were  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  Whidbey  and  Renuie  suggested  the  construc- 
the  widening  and  improving  of  the  same.  3rd.  tion  of  the  west  pier,  that  practical  steps  were 
The  formation  of  a  second  straight  cutting  or  a  I  taken  to  further  enlarge  and  improve  the  har- 


channel  through  "  the  Flats,"  in  continuation 
of  the  first  cut  to  the  buoy  of  the  Flats,  where 
deep  water  would  be  secured.  The  first  section 
of  the  new  channel,  from  the  Dunbar  Dock  to 
Thompson's  Tower,  was  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic  in  the  year  1841 ;  the  cutting  was 
about  3,000ft.  long,  370ft.  broad,  and  12ft.  deep 
at  low  water.  The  soil  excavated  from  this 
work  was  used  in  the  formation  of  the  side 
embankments,  and  in  making  up  the  Queen's 
Island,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  been  uti- 
lised for  ship-building  purposes.     Between  the 


hour.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1824;  as 
the  pier  advanced  seaward  it  became  evident 
that  the  harbour  was  rapidly  silting  up.  This 
wp.s  no  doubt  caused  by  the  structure  inter- 
cepting the  shore  currents,  carrying  with  them 
sand  and  other  matter  in  suspension.  To 
counteract  this  deposition  within  the  harbour 
Mr.  Kennie  urged  upon  the  trustees  the  im- 
portance of  constructing  the  north  pier,  by 
which  the  current  setting  to  the  southward 
would  be  diverted.  This  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  a  few  years  hater  when  the  west 


years  1S46  and  1849,  the  second  cut  of  the  new  pier  was  well  advanced,  the  shipmasters  of  the 
channel  was  executed.  This  cutting  through  '  port  memorialised  the  harbour  trustees  to  pre- 
"  the  Flats,"  between  the  Twin  Islands  formed  vent  the  further  extension  of  the  structure,  as 
by  the  excavated  material  from  the  bed  of  the  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  harbour  had 
cut,  was  about  3,300ft.  long,  the  width  at  the    already  been  greatly  increased.     In  1S33,  after 


top  being  about  450ft.,  and  the  depth  about 
23ft.  .at  high  water.  A  commencement  w.as 
made  in  the  year  1858  towards  the  regular 
deepening  of  tlie  navigable  channel.  So  great 
was  the  improvement  effected  by  dredging  be- 
tween the  years  1858  and  1861,  th.at  vessels  of 
22sft.  draught  were  enabled  to  reach  the  quays 
atspring  tides  withoutlighteningtheirburthen. 
Dredging  operations  had  been  carried  on  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
course  of  the  navigable  channel  at  Belfast  was 
straight  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  northwards 
from  the  Clarendon  Dock  entrance,  and  it  had 
an  average  depth  below  water  of  about  12ft. 
From  the  north  end  of  the  Twin  Islands  it  was 
serpentine  for  aVjout  one  mile  towards  the  pool 
of  Garmoyle,  which  had  a  depth  of  20ft.  at  low 
water.  From  this  place  it  followed  for  another 
mile  a  straight  course  through  Whitehouse 
roads,  and  curved  again  towards  the  north-east, 
across  a  bar  about  4,000ft.  in  length,  with 
lift,  depth  of  water  over  it  opposite  the 
Oyster  Bank,  into  the  open  lough.  The 
author  gave  a  description  of  the  shipping 
accommodation  at  present  available  at  the  port. 
Rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  quayage  was 
of  stonework,  and  the  remainder  of  timber.  On 
the  county  Down  side  of  the  harbour  the  sub- 
soil was  chiefly  sand  and  stiff  red  clay;  on  the 
county  Antrim  side  it  was  principally  soft  blue 
clay,  for  a  depth  of  upwards  of  66ft.,  before  a 
firm  stratum  of  sand  or  clay  was  reached.  Be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1847,  when  the  con- 
struction of  new  quays  was  undertaken  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  northwards  of  the  Queen's 
Bridge,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burges,  a  timber  wharf  facing  was  adopted, 
being  tied  back  by  iron  rods  and  stay  piles. 
The  cost  was  comparatively  small,  being  only 
about  .£12  12s.  per  lineal  foot  of  wharf,  which 
included  "  filling,"  to  the  extent  of  about  170 
cubic  yards  to  each  lineal  foot.  In  the  year 
1864  the  dock  accommodation  was  extended  to 
provide  a  greater  depth  of  water,  and  the  new 
works  were  executed  in  stone.  The  depth  of 
water  for  which  provision  was  made  was,  on  the 
county  Down  side,  at  Abercorn  Basin,  10ft.  at 
average  low  water ;  and,  on  the  county  Antrim 
side,  15ft.  at  low  tide.  The  paper  then  described 
the  construction  of  the  walls  and  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Abercorn  Basin,  and  of  the  DuEferin 
and  Spencer  Docks  ;  also  the  settlement  of  the 
walls  of  the  docks,  consequent,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  on  the  weakness  of  the  piling  timber, 
the  insufficient  depth  of  footings,  and  the  un- 
suitable material  for  filling  in  behind  the  walls 
The  general  character  of  the  most  recent  prac- 
tice was  exemplified  by  the  Queen's  Quay, 
which  was  constructed  in  1877.  The  average 
rise  of  the  tides  at  Belfast  Harbour  above 
Ordnance  datum  was  8ft.  lOin.  at  spring  tides, 
and  7ft.  4iu.  at  ne.ap  tides.  The  highest  spring 
tide  on  record  was  17ft.  2in.  above  Ordnance 
datum.    The  revenue  of  the  port  in  178G  was 


stream.  This  was  arched  over,  and  the  wall 
carried  up  and  surmounted  by  coping.  In 
order  to  connect  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  harbour  for  traffic,  an  embankment 
was  formed  across  the  beach  in  the  inner 
harbour,  the  seaward  face  of  which  was  pro- 
tected with  stone  pitching  laid  to  a  slope  of  IJ 
to  1.  Upon  this  embankment  the  permanent 
way  was  placed,  connecting  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  harbour.  Sidings  were  also 
laid  round  the  several  quays  in  connection  with 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  the 
Furness  Railways.  The  crossing  of  the  patent 
slip  at  the  south  end  of  the  embankment  was 
effected  by  a  swing  bridge  ;  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  was  70  tons,  and  it  could  be  opened  or 
closed  by  one  man  at  the  turning  gear.  The 
old  timber  slip  was  demolished,  and  a  new  one 
constructed  further  seaw.ard  ;  the  extension  of 
the  waterway  of  Pow-Beck,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  quay  across  the  end  of  the 
Custom-house  Dock,  were  also  effected  at  the 
same  time.  The  total  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  wet  dock,  the  north  harbour  extension, 
railways,  and  all  other  improvements  was  about 
.£100,000. 

AN  AYRSHIRE  LAKE  DWELLING. 
TNTEEEST  in  lake  dwellings  has,  according- 
J-  to  the  Scotsman,  been  reawakened  by  the 
discovery  of  a  crannoge  on  the  farm  of  Loch- 
lee,  near  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  and  there  is 
every  prospect,  from  the  care  which  is  being- 
taken  by  the  ArchKological  Society  for  th& 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton  to  have  it  tho- 
roughly investigated,  that  it  will  supply  much 
valuable  material  to  Scottish  antiquaries. 
Forty  years  ago  this  crannoge  was  covered  by 
the  waters  of  a  loch,  which  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  farm.  It 
dents  \o  the  shipping,  a*  public  meeting  was  {  was  exposed,  however,  shortly  after  by  the- 
held,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  was  complete  draining  of  the  loch,  when  it  attracted 
forwarded  to  Sir  John  Eennie,  who,  in  re.ply  the  .attention  of  the  curious  in  the  neighbour- 
reminded  the  trustees  that  the  pier-head  of  the  i  hood  from  its  artificial  appearance,  and  still 
west  pier  had  not  yet  been  constructed  as  he  more  by  the  discovery  of  two  canoes  in  the  bed 
had  recommended.  Subsequently  the  spur  at  i  of  the  lake.  Its  real  nature,  however,  does  not 
the  end  of  the  north  pier  was  removed,  and  ,  seem  to  have  been  suspected— a  thing  not  to 
the  west  pier  w.as  completed  by  building  a  bold    be   wondered   at,    seeing    that    neither   Swiss 


Sir  John  Rennie  had  again  advocated  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the 
north  pier,  the  work  w.as  commenced.  In 
January,  1836,  during  a  severe  westerly  gale, 
one  vessel  out  of  a  large  fleet,  in  entering  the 
harbour,  fouled  the  crane  engaged  in  com. 
pleting  a  jetty  at  the  end  of  the  north  pier.  In 
consequence  of  this  mishap,  and  of  other  acci 


pier-head.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
about  ^6160,000.  On  the  completion  of  the 
west  and  north  piers  the  harbour  of  White- 
haven became  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
convenient  in  the  Channel,  and  many  schemes 


Pfahlbanten  "  nor  Irish  crannoges  had  as  yet 
been  described.  Having  thus  narrowly  escaped 
fame  forty  years  ago,  the  ancient  bed  of  Loch- 
lee  has  since  known  no  further  change  save 
that  produced   by   the   inevitable   rotation  of 


were  brought  forward  for  obtaining  wet-dock    crops.     Re-draiuing  operations,  however,  were 


accommodation  at  the  port.  But  it  was  not 
until  1871,  when  the  trustees  of  the  town  and 
harbour  obtained  the  "  Whitehaven  Dock  and 
Railways  Act,"  that  practical  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter.  The  works  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E., 
the  Author  being  the  resident  engineer.  In 
addition  to  the  wet  docks  and  railways,  the 
works  included  the  construction  of  new  piers 
within  the  harbour,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
other  important  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  port.  The  site  of  the  dock  was  that 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Stiven,  the  surveyor 
to  the  trustees,  and  consisted  of  a  portion  of 
the  north  harbour  and  shipbuilding  yard.  This 
area  was  chiefly  covered  with  sand,  in  some 
places  of  a  treacherous  and  silty  nature.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  executing 
the  work,  owing  to  the  north  harbour  having  to 
be  kept  open  for  shipping.  Progress  was  there- 


ommenced  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  these  have 
led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  mound,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
crannoge.  From  the  excavations  which  have 
been  already  carried  out,  the  structure  would 
appear  to  be  circular  in  form,  and  about  25 
yards  in  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a, 
stockade  of  young  oak  trees,  which  in  some 
instances  are  fixed  directly  into  the  mud  of  the 
lake  bottom,  and  in  others  fit  into  holes  in 
horizontal  beams.  The  interior  of  this  artificial 
island  appears  to  be  formed  of  woodwork,  inter- 
spersed with  large  stones  and  masses  of  clay. 
Near  its  surface  there  are  the  decayed  remains 
of  a  rude  platform  formed  "  of  rough  planks 
and  sapplings  lying  on  beams  of  split  oak 
trees."  In  cutting  a  trench  through  the 
mound  two  stony  pavements  were  come  upon 
near  the  centre,  each  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay, 

which  from  the  surrounding  remains  of  ashes. 


fore  tidal  and  intermittent  in  character.     The  1  charcoal,  and  burnt  bones,  had  evidently  beea 


dock  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1876,  the  tidal  water  having  been 
excluded  from  the  area  of  the  dock  works  in 
the  previous  April.  The  wet  dock  had  a  water 
are.a  of  4J-  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  quay 
walls  40ft.  in  height.  The  entrance  was  50ft. 
wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  21ft.  over  the 
siU  at  spring-tides.  The  old  north  wall  was 
demolished,  and  a  new  pier.  50ft.  wide,  was 
constructed,  the  north  harbour  admitting  a 
much  larger  class  of  vessel.  The  seaward 
face  of  the  new  pier  was  built  of  ashlar,  set 
block  in  course,  and  surmounted  with  a  para, 
pet  wall.  The  walls  against  which  the  vessels 
lay  were  built  of  rubble  and  concrete,  the 
f.ace  oeing  hammer-dressed,  and  laid  in  broken 
courses  or  snecked,  with  a  b.atter  of  1  in  12. 
A  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  west  quay 
walls  was  piled,  and  daring  construction  a 
short  length  of  the  outer  wall  slightly  settled 
immediately   over  the  old  channel  of   a  land 


fire-places,  and  still  lower  the  clay  of  a  third 
hearth  was  discovered.  The  existence  of  these 
fire-places,  one  above  the  other,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  during  its  occupation,  the  water 
had  been  gradually  gaining  upon  the  crannoge, 
and  so  necessitated  the  raising  from  time  to- 
time  of  its  surface.  Similar  indications  have 
been  met  with  in  several  of  the  Irish  crannoges. 
Unlike  most  of  these,  however,  it  seems  to  have- 
been  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  gangway, 
three  rows  of  closely  set  piles  having  been 
found  to  extend  from  the  mound  to  the  main- 
land. Among  the  remains  which  have  already 
been  dug  up  are  a  canoe,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  tree,  querns,  bone  chisels,  hammer 
stones,  a  spindle  wheel,  deer  horns  with  mark* 
of  cutting  upon  them,  boars'  tusks,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 
With  the  exception  of  a  three-pronged  iron- 
instrument  found  in  the  drain  outside  the 
mound,  and  another  piece  of  iron  found  near 
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the  surface,  there  is  no  trace  of  metal ;  while  a 
piece  of  red  pottery,  also  found  outside  the 
mound,  ahd  the  half  of  a  grooved  bead,  are 
the  only  ^joeimens  of  ceramic  art.  It  is  too 
soon  j-et  t*  form  conclusions  as  to  the  age,  &o., 
of  this  interesting  relic  of  bygone  times,  but 
archajologfets  will  look  forward  with  interest 
to  the  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  already  mentioned  of  a  full  account, 
with  plans  and  sections  of  the  Lochlee 
erannoge. 


FIVE  ELIZABETIIAX  JOHNS. 

THE  Johus,  respectively  of  Padua,  Kaye, 
Shuto,  Thynne,  Thorpe,  constitute,  no 
doubt,  as  suggested  at  page  -174,  a  subject  of 
inquiry  possessing  great  architectural  interest, 
and  therefore  well  deserving  to  be  discussed. 
But  the  central  figure  of  that  quintette  has 
been  thrown  into  prominence  by  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  current  number  (Xov.  8)  that  so 
completely  sustain  the  title  of  "  paynter  and 
arohytecte."  These  illustrations  represent  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.  In  the  first  the  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  are  not  more  than  5}  dia- 
meters in  hciglit,  and  the  plinth  of  the  base 
follows  the  circular  plan  of  the  surmounting 
torus — an  invention  perhaps  of  Shute.  The 
pedestal  is  only  2  diametei-s  high,  one  being 
divided  between  the  cap  and  base,  so  that  the 
die  is  a  precise  square  in  plan  and  elevation. 
Tlie  Doric  example  gives  nearly  7  diameters 
to  the  height  of  the  column,  and  the  die  of  the 
pedestal  is  equal  in  elevation  to  the  diagonal 
of  its  plan.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  the  capital 
enriched,  and  the  entablature  charged  with 
every  recognised  adornment.  The  one  displays 
rude  nerve  and  strength — the  other  has  the 
polish  of  a  higher  standard.  A  duplicate  pro- 
file of  each  order  is  given,  and  an  atlantes  sub- 
stituted for  the  column.  These  robust  figures 
are  only  about  six-and-a-half  heads  high.  One 
is  Hercules,  nude,  but  for  the  ample  hide  of 
the  Nemsean  lion,  and  he  holds  a  ponderous 
club.  The  other  is  a  Roman  imperator,  sump- 
tuously attired  in  tunic  and  cuirass.  The 
paludamentum  depends  from  a  knot  on  the 
left  shoulder.  Boots  of  elaborate  pattern  pro- 
tect his  feet,  and  reaching  half  way  to  the 
knees,  finish  with  the  preserved  heads  of  the 
animals  whose  dyed  skins  form  the  general 
material.  The  club  is  here  replaced  by  a 
carved  sceptre,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  middle-age  device.  la  these  two 
figures  the  hero  of  primitive  times  is  contrasted 
with  one  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  Yet,  by 
a  singular  anachronism,  the  latter  is  coupled 
with  the  Tuscan,  and  Hercules  with  the  ornate 
Doric.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  the  volume  will 
descant  on  this,  and  certainly  the  general  art- 
feeling  of  the  examples  would  lend  interest  to 
the  elucidation. 

Shute,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
ive  Johns  whose  identity  is  undisturbed,  and 
he  seems  to  have  expired  just  as  the  evidences 
of  his  architectural  capacity  came  to  light.  Of 
his  contemporaries  more  anon. 

Thomas  Mobbis. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT'S  PALACE. 

MR.  HUNT,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archffiological  Society, 
sends  a  report  of  an  interesting  discovery  at 
'Wedmore.  Before  the  Conquest  Wedmore  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  It  was  there  that  the  great  peace 
was  made  with  the  Danes  in  S7S,  and  the  chrisom- 
loosing  of  Guthrun  was  kept.  Wedmore  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  Crown  until  it  was 
given  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  at  the  same  time  iludgeley, 
a  hamlet  of  Wedmore,  was  granted  to  the 
bishop  by  Eadgytt.  the  Queen  of  Edward. 
Tradition  has  pointed  out  a  certain  field  in 
Mudgeley,  about  a  mile  from  Wedmore  Church, 
as  the  site  of  the  old  palace.  This  is  called  the 
court  garden,  and  there  are  may  stories  of  the 
treasure  which  is  said  to  be  hidden  there.  Mr. 
Sydenham  Hervey,  the  rector,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  has  lately  made  some  exca- 
vations in  this  field.  Extensive  remains  of  a 
building  have  been  found— not  mere  founda- 
tions, as  the  walls  are  in  some  places  plastered 
on  the  inside.  The  walls  are  massive,  the 
mortar  o£  an  ancient  character,  and  the  whole 


appearance  of  the  building  speaks  its  great 
age.  A  large  quantity  of  pottery  has  been 
found,  some  Roman  and  some  of  an  e.arly 
Engli.-ih  character— one  piece,  a  small  and  per- 
fect female  face,  probably  the  mouth  of  a  jar  ; 
handles  of  some  vessels  of  the  shape  of  am- 
phorae, several  bits  ornamented  with  a  rude 
band  of  leaves,  &o.  As  yet  no  coins  have  been 
found.  Some  of  the  walls  are  buried  at  a 
depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land  of 
6ft.  to  loft. ;  others,  which  are  on  rock,  are  but 
thinly  covered  with  earth.  Five  lines  of  wall 
have  been  opened,  and  Mr.  Hervey  is  now  en- 
deavouring to  find  the  connexion  between  the 


this  valuable  work,  dealing  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  first  four  Canonical 
Epistles,  seems  in  every  way  equal  to  the  first 
volume,  which  took  in  the  Pour  Gospels,  and 
which  we  noticed  in  January  last.  We  naturally 
hesitate  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  able 
writers  who  have  been  entrusted  with  their 
respective  tiisks,  but  we  thankfully  recognise 
a  breadth  of  thought  and  a  depth  of  scholar- 
ship absent  in  many  older  commentaries,  and 
badly  atoned  for  by  dogmatism  and  mere  letter- 
worship.  The  printing  and  general  appear- 
ance is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Vol.  I.  The 
Church  Builder,    1878   (London  :  Rivingtons), 


different  parts  of  the  building.     There  can  be  I  is  the  bound  volume  of  our  useful  and  interest- 


little  doubt  but  that  he  has  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  palace  of  our  West  Saxon 
kings,  the  very  scene  of  the  high  festival  at 
which,  1.000  years  ago,  the  peace  was  signed 
with  the  Danes,  and  the  fillet  was  loosed  from 
the  brow  of  Guthrun,  or  rather  ^ihelstan,  to 
call  him  by  liis  new  Christian  name.  The  cha- 
racter of  tlie  pottery  and  the  shape  of  some  of 
the  shingles  which  have  been  found  seem  to 
point  to  the  probability  that  the  old  English 
building  was  raised  upon  the  site  of  some  older 
Romano-Celtic  villa.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  to  enable  Mr.  Hervey  to  carry 
out  his  explorations  thoroughly,  as  it  is  thought 
almost  certain  that  much  remains  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  discovery  of  coins,  which  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found,  will  make  the  whole  matter 
more  interesting  and  satisfactory. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

China  Paintiii'j,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin, 
(Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  and  Co).  This  is  a 
small  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs 
in  the  decoration  of  hard  porcelain,  and  from  a 
general  glance  at  its  pages,  we  think  it  will  be 
found  an  admirable  guide  to  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  china  painting.  We  believe  the 
art  offers  to  the  amateur,  and  lady  artist  more 
especially,  a  very  pleasant  pastime,  though,  as 
the  author  observes,  there  is  a  danger  of  its 
degenerating   into   a  kind   of  amusement  un- 


ing  contemporary,  whose  quarterly  numbers 
are  always  full  of  well-selected  matter,  and 
frequently  contain  valuable  original  communi- 
cations. Calvert's  Mechanics'  Almanack  for 
1879  (John  Calvert :  Manchester),  is  the  first  to 
hand  for  the  new  year,  and  undoubtedly  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  all  amateurs  and  handi- 
craftsmen. The  editor,  himself  an  engineer 
and  mechanic,  has  gathered  together  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information,  and  has  put  it 
together  with  judgment  and  discretion. 


CHIPS. 

The  Town  Council  of  Cork  docided  on  Friday,  by 
25  votes  to  9,  to  adoot  Mr.  T.  Ciiixton  Fiddler's 
amended  plan  for  rebuilding  Anglesea  bridge. 

The  parisli  eburch  of  Baisalle?  is  being  restored 
at  the  soIp  expense  of  Lord  Tredegar,  from  plans  by 
Me-t?r^.  Habershon  and  Co.,  of  London,  Newport, 
and  Cardiff.  The  old-fashioned  pews  will  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  new  benches,  and  a  low  floor 
laid.  The  columns  and  arcades  are  to  be  rebuilt  in 
Bath  stDiie,  and  the  western  organ  gallery  removed, 
and  the  iustriiment  re-erectcd  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  of  New- 
port, Jlon.,  is  the  contractor  for  masonry,  and  Mr. 
Linton,  of  the  same  town,  for  carpentry. 

A  new  spire  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the  cathedral 
at  Waterford,  the  dean  having  contributed  iiSOO  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Dundee  Town  Council  have  adopted  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tower,  architect,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  M'Kelvie,  the  snperintendent 


worthy  of  serious  study.     In   fact,  we  regard         .  .  . 

tastefiil  china  painting  quite  as  rational  an  art  J  of  ^cempteries,  for^the^  kying^out  of^the^Law-hill, 

as  oil  or   w.iter  colour  sketching;  it   is   even  '  '"   "  *  "  °"""" 


more  durable  when  we  come  to  consider  its 
pigments  are  fixed  by  the  fire  and  covered  by 
enamel.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
the  servile  copying  of  old  designs  cannot  lead 
to  a  revival  of  the  art.  The  chapter  on  mate- 
rials gives  some  good  advice  as  to  selecting 
china  of  the  finest  quality,  and  free  from  spots. 
French  porcelain  is  recommended,  the  colours 
must  be  vitrifiable,  having,  in  addition  to  the 
colouring  matter,  a  vitreous  flux,  and  ordinary 
water-colour  brushes  may  be  used.  In  prepar- 
ing the  design  the  china  should  first  be  rubbed 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  before  the  sketch  is 

made,  which  may  be  drawn  by  pencil  or  crayon.  .  -  - 

A  plate  or  fiat  plaque  is  recommended  as  the  ,  o°ly  ""  increase  in  the  hightr  grade  of  pupils,  but 
best  subject  for  a  beginner.     The  colours  are  i  ")»  f  ?'"'<'™>  elevat.on  of  the  pupils  towards  the 
-   ■'     -  •?  --  ■-      standard  recognised  by  the  Government  department 


and  making  conical  paths  to  the  summit,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  d£I,000. 

The  Nottingham  Town  Council  decided  or  Monday 
that  it  is  expedient  to  acquire  for  the  town  the  laud 
known  as  Bulwell  Forest,  partly  to  be  used  as  a 
burial  ground,  and  partly  as  a  place  of  recreation. 
A  bill  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  oa  the 
question. 

The  Bridlington  Local  Board  have  determined  to 
offer  a  premium  of  ^620  for  the  best  plan  and  report 
for  erecting  sea  defences  between  Sands-cut  .and 
Sandslane,  Bridlington. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  students  in  the  Torquay  science  and  art 
classes  was  made  on  Monday  evening  by  L^dy  Clif- 
ford.    The   report  was   encouraging,   showing  not 


diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  olive  oil 
though  the  former  is  preferred.  Lists  of  pig- 
ments, and  the  composition  of  palettes  for 
painting  flower  heads,  p,nd  figures,  landscapes, 
&c.,  is  given,  and  there  are  some  suggestive 
remarks  on  tinted  grounds  and  decoration — the 
Japanese  designs  being  advocated  it  we  may 
judge  from  the  vignettes  in  Mr.  McLaughlin's 
guide,  which  is  tastefully  got  up.  On  a 
Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards,  by  John 
Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Uni- 
versity College,  &o.,  with  illustrations  by 
Percival  Gordon  Smith,  A. R.I. B. A.  (London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.).  This  is  a  pamphlet 
suggesting  a  circular  shape  for  wards,  referred 
to  by  us  the  otlier  day  as  read  by  the  author  at 
the  Social  Science  Congress.  The  author  shows 
a  circular  ward  with  beds  alternating  with 
windows  round  the  outer  wall,  a  central  stair- 
case, with  nurses'  and  bath  rooms  forming  a 
projection  on  one  side,  and  connected  by  open 
corridors  to  a  central  administration  block. 
While  we  admit  a  certain  ingenuity  and 
economy  in  the  plan,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
theory  of  a  large  ward  for  30  beds,  and  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  the  wards 
the  better  for  recovery  in  many  cases.  A  New 
Testament  Commentartj  for  Enijlish  Readers.  By 
various    writers.     Edited    by   the    Bishop    of 


in  captitiou  grants. 

A  memorial  stained  window  to  W.  Michael  B.alfo 
will  shortly  be  erected  in  th»  south  aislo  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  design  is  a  figure 
of  Erin,  leaning  on  her  harp  and  mourniag  over  the 
musician  and  composer,  a  bust  of  whom  she  is  crown- 
ing with  laurel.  'I'he  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  BallanHne,  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  quarterly  report  of  th<)  medical  officer  for 
Swansea,  just  issued,  the  dead  lock  in  sewerage, 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  urban  authority  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  certain  sewers,  is  referred  to  in 
severe  terms.  The  medical  officer  reports  that 
there  are  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Landore  and 
Morriston,  with  a  population  of  8,000  persons,  five 
miles  of  sewers  which  are  inoperative  and  useless 
for  want  of  an  outlet. 

The  School  Board  for  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  have 
received  eleven  tenders  for  building  new  schools, 
with  or  without  master's  house  and  board-room, 
proposed  to  be  ercc'ed  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  board,  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Ty  ward- 
reath. 

A  local  committee  has  been  formed  in  South 
Ess  x.  to  promote  a  bill  next  session  for  the  forma- 
tio  lof  a  railway  from  Southend  toMUdon,  through 
the  D.'Ugie  Handred.  The  length  of  line  is  about 
18^  miles.  The  cost  is  e-stimated  at  ^£130,000  for  an 
ordinary  -tft.  8iin.  gauge,  and  .£58,7.iO  for  a  3ft. 
eaig".  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Kinniplc  and 
Morris,  of  Westmiust-r  chambers  and    Greenock, 


Gloucester    and     Bristol.      (L:indon  :  Cassell,  |  and  the  surveyor  is  Mr.  J.  W,  Morris,  of  Grace- 
Petter,  and  Galpin.)     The  second  volume  of  [  church-street,  E  C. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CHUKCH  OF  THE  OBATOKT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 
S.W. — "  NON  TIMETE." 

The  drawings  we  illustrate  this  week  were 
Bubmitted  by  Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  Somerset 
Chambers,  151,  Strand,  London,  and  Mr.  John 
O'Neill,  of  65,  Upper  Arthur-street,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin.  The  arrangement  of  this  plan  is 
simple.  The  sanctuary  and  sacristies  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  galleries,  communicating 
■with  house  and  giving  access  to  singers  and 
organ  chambers  well  managed.  The  plan  is 
cruciform,  and  has  aisles  on  both  sides,  220tt. 
in  length,  connected  with  a  wide  corridor 
behind  the  sanctuary,  giving  a  complete  am- 

bulatory  round  the  whole  church.     The  nave    _^ _ 

is    170ft.   long,    sanctuary,    GOft.    long,    both  1  g^^^^  style,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  house 


30ft.  high,  and  adjacent  to  it  are  disposed  wait- 
ing-rooms, service  lobby,  retiring  and  cloak- 
rooms, &c.,  and  also  a  large  room  in  the  rear 
for  the  use  of  committees.  The  fioor  of  the 
public  hall  throughout  is  supplied  with 
Dennett's  arching,  which  has  been  treated 
ornamentally  as  a  ceiling  for  the  vestry  hall 
under.  The  principal  halls,  corridors,  and 
staircases  are  heated  by  means  of  hot  water,  the 
apparatus  having  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  S. 
Eale  and  Sons,  of  Oxford-street.  The  lighting 
of  the  public  hall  and  principal  staircase  is  by 
means  of  sun-burners.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  fittings  and  boundary  walls, 
ha°  been  about  XILOOO,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
builder,  of  Bermondsey :  Mr.  John  Bragg  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  fittings  of  the 
vestry  hall  (in  walnut  and  maroon  leather),  and 
those  of  the  surveyor's  and  other  offices,  have 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Turpin,  of  Bayswater. 
The  lift  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Archibald 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Leicester-square.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Mew,  of  30, 
Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh-square. 

EEEEKENCE  TO  PLANS. 

A.  Entrance-ball. 

B.  Vestrv  Hall. 

C.  Corridor. 

D.  Surve.Tor's  ofEces. 

E.  Lavatories.  &c. 

F.  Vestry-clerk's  offices. 

G.  Superintendent  regis- 
trar. 

H.  Waiting-room. 
I.     Medical     officer     of 
health.  ' 

GREAT  ALNE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a  view  of  "Great 
Alne,"  Warwickshire,  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt, 
architect,  of  27,  Eegent-street,  S.W.,  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Geo.  Hunt,  sen.,  architect,  of 
Evesham,  for  D.  R.  Ratcliff,  Esq.  The  house, 
now  nearly  completed,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  park,  and  at  each  end  of  the  approach 
road  is  a  lodge  of  different  design,  but  in  the 


K.  Burial  board. 

L.  Lift. 

M.  Princiral  staircase. 

N.  Strong-roooi. 

O.  Committee-room. 

P.  Waiting-room. 

y.  Cloakrooms. 

R.  Eetirinsr-room. 

S.  Service  lobby. 

T.  To  Iter  and  side  stairs. 


having  a  width  of  50ft. ;  width  across  nave, 
aisles,  and  chapels,  114tt. ;  across  transepts, 
121ft. ;  internal  diameter  of  dome,  50ft. ;  height 
to  ceiling  of  nave.  7Sft. ;  to  apex  of  inner 
dome,  140ft. ;  height  of  exterior  of  dome,  215tt. 
The  internal  columns,  pilasters,  and  inlays  were 
proposed  to  be  of  marble.  Estimated  cost, 
.£105,000. 

COUTANCES   CATHEDRAL. 

We  give  the  general  drawings  of  the  north- 
west tower  of  this  cathedral,  and  plans  of  the 
several  stages  as  promised  on  p.  448  ante.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  drawings,  together  with 
those  of  the  west  towers  which  we  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News  of  Nov.  1,  to  Messrs. 
A.  S.  F.  Kirby  and  W.  S.  Frazer. 

HAMPSTEAD  VESTRY  HALL. 

The  building  is  faced  with  red  Bracknell  bricks, 
having  dressings  of  Portland  stone,  the  roofs 


Stables,  laundry,  kc,  are  being  erected  some 
little  distance  from  the  house.  Some  cottages 
have  already  been  built,  and  others  designed 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  same  style  in  diilerent 
parts  of  the  village. 

DESIGN    FOB    SCHOOLS,    HUNTER-HILL-EOAD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Nottingham  School  Board  lately  invited 
designs  in  competition  for  four  new  Board 
Schools,  and  in  that  of  one  to  be  erected  in 
Hunter  -  hill  -  road,  they  stated  that  they 
desired  to  build  the  graded  schools  on  the 
Prussian  or  class-room  principle.  The  design 
which  forms  one  of  our  illustrations  was  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Nottingham,  with  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  of 
London,  as  consulting  architect.  It  was  prepared 
by  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  understanding 
that  Mr.    Roger  Smith   should  be   mainly  re. 


being^covered  with  the   Broomhall  Company's  I  sponsible  for  the  plan  of  the  design  .and  Mr. 
brown   tiles.      Facing   Belsize-avenue,  on   the  |  Clarke  for  the  architectural  treatment.     The 


north  side,  is  a  tower,  which  contains  the  side 
staircase,  and  the  cisterns,  with  side-entrance 
door.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  east  front,  facing  towards  Haverstook- 
hill,  and  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps.  In  dimensions  the  building  is  about 
90ft.  deep,  and  64ft.  wide.  It  comprises  a  base- 
ment story,  containing  kitchens,  supplied  with 
a  lift  and  other  conveniences,  muniment  and 
store-rooms,  and  a  residence  for  the  hall-keeper. 
On  the  ground  floor,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall,  stands  the  large  hall  for  the  meetings  of 
the  vestrymen,  and  to  the  right  are  the  offices 
for  the  parish  surveyor,  while  a  broad  corridor 
communicates  with  a  spacious  and  well-lighted 
central  staircase.  Conveniently  grouped  for 
access  and  economy  of  space,  the  several  busi- 
ness offices  of  the  parish  are  placed  around  the 
staircase,  giving  accommodation  for  the  vestry 
clerk's  offices,  the  burial  board,  medical  officer 
of  health,  superintendent  registrar,  with  wait- 
ing-room, retiring-room  for  vestrymen,  and 
strong  room.  The  side  entrance  also  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  principal  staircase.  The 


design  is  based  upon  the  commonly-accepted 
arrangement  of  school  buildings  in  Prussia,  as 
modilied  for  the  use  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  the  large  class- 
room school  erected  from  his  designs  in  Ben  Jon- 
son-street,  Stepney.  The  main  building,  which  is 
shown  in  our  view  and  plan,  forms  a  compact 
block  of  three  stories  in  height.  On  the  ground 
story  is  placed  the  infant  school,  together  with 
a  residence  for  the  care-takers,  and  distinct 
entrances,  staircases,  cloak-rooms,  and  lava- 
tories for  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools.  The 
first  and  second  floors  consist  of  class-rooms 
grouped  round  a  central  hall,  and  allotted  to 
the  different  grades  of  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements.  Teachers'  rooms  are 
provided,  and  as  the  central  hall  equals  both 
the  stories  of  class-rooms  in  height,  a  gallery 
thrown  from  end  to  end  is  made  use  of  to  give 
access  to  the  class-rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  left-hand  lighting 
and  to  access,  supervision,  ventilation,  and  those 
miuutia;  of  arrangements  upon  which  the 
success    or   failure  of  a    school-house   largely 


THE  "  GAIETY  "  EESTAURATfT. 

EOE  some  time  past  extensive  alterations 
have  been  going  on  at  the  Gaitty  in  the 
Strand  for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  'he  enter- 
prising caterers,  from  the  designs   and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.   T.  Verity.     The    old 
building    has    been    remodelled    both     inter- 
nally   and    externally.      We    have   inspected 
the  new  premises  just  opened  to   the  public, 
and    can    say    the    new    restaurant    will  add. 
one  more  to  the  well-appointed  series  of   es- 
tablishments conducted  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  in  the  metropolis.  Entering  bj  a  spacious 
vestibule  from  the  Strand,  laid  with  mosaic,  we 
first  examine  on  the  right  the  greet  luncheon 
buffet,  which  occupies  the  ground  floor,  lighted' 
chiefly  from  Catherine-street,  to  which  it  forms 
an  important  corner  range  of  building-     This 
department  is  about  100ft.  by  33tt.,  of  lofty 
proportion,  and  is  surrounded  by  marble  coun- 
ters— the  fronts  of  which  are  of   teak.     The- 
decorations    consist    of    arched  recesses,  with 
mirrors  in  the  centre  behind  the  buffets — the 
upper  portion  of   the  walls  being  adorned  with 
a     series     of     tile    paintings,      emblematical 
of  the  progress   of  agriculture   from  the  first 
clearing  of  the  primeval  forest  to  the  harvest 
gathering  ;  another   series   represent  the  pro- 
gress of  wine  making.     The  windows  on  the 
Catherine-street  side  are  lofty  and  numerous, 
their  lower  portions  are  filled  with  stained-glass 
representative  of  Shakespearian   subjects,  the 
upper  lights    being    pivoted    and    opened  or 
closed  by  cranks  and   levers.     The   ceiling  is 
panelled  and  decorated  in  Kalsomine  painting 
—a  washable  kind  of  distemper  ;  the  subjects 
are   figures    with   scrolls    and    mottoes    from 
dramatic     authors,     together     with     animal 
representations.     We  may  add  that  the   ven- 
tilation   has   been   well   attended   to.    Below 
the   morocco    seats  of    the  buffet    are    grat. 
ings  for  the   ingress  of  fresh   air,  and  other 
interstices  above  the  buffet,  near  the  ceiling, 
form  outlets,  a  shaft  communicating  with  the 
latter.  Serving-rooms  are  provided  in  proximity 
to   this  department,  and    these   communicate- 
with  the  kitchen  at  the  top  of  building  by  lifts. 
The  grill  and   supper-rooms  are  in   the  base- 
ment, and  occupy  the  space  beneath  the  buffet. 
The  grills  are  at  "one  end,  screened  off  from  the 
supper-room.     We   also   notice   lavatories   for 
gentlemen,  and  beer  and  wine-cellars. 

The  table  d'hote  occupies  the  first  floor,  and 
is  a  spacious  apartment,  with  all  necessary 
cloak-rooms,  and  there  are  set  out  a  number  of 
tables  to  be  served  every  day  at  5  o'clock.  Near 
it  are  still  and  serving  rooms.  The  ceiling  of 
this  room  is  rather  marred  by  the  difference  of 
height,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  and  painted. 
We  have  little  space  left  to  notice  other  rooms, 
the  smoking-room,  culinary  department,  &c., 
but  the  foruier  is  surrounded  by  ventilators 
near  the  ceiling,  gas  jets  being  kept  burning 
to  facilitate  draught.  We  may  especially  re- 
mark upon  the  very  complete  system  of  lifts, 
fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  and 
Stevens,  of  '  Princes-street,  Leicester.square, 
the  details  of  which  we  hope  to  describe  on 
another  occasion,  nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  and 
Sons,  of  St.  Marfin's-lane,  W.C,  who  also  pro- 
vided the  tiles  and  decorated  the  ceilings.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  and  Co. 


public  hall  is  on  the  first  floor,  over  the  front  I  depends.      The   usual  outbuildings  were   pro- 
portion of  the  building ;  it  is  61ft.  by  41ft.,  and    vided,  detached  from  the  school. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  chancel,  about  to  be 
added  to  St.  James's  Church,  Preston,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week.  Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  who  designed 
the  nave  and  aisles  already  built,  is  the  architect. 
The  outlay  will  be  about  .£2,000. 

The  county  surveyor  and  .architect,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, ha*  had  completed,  from  his  own  plans,  the- 
bridges  known  as  Blackbridge  and  Blaokw.ater  Back 
Biidge.  near  Kjde  and  Newport,  in  the  Lie  of  Wight. 
These  bridges,  washed  down  last  November,  have 
now  been  erected  and  completed  by  Mr.  F.  A- 
Cokfr,  contractor,  Newport.  "  Series  House,  ^ 
which  is  more  gfnerally  known  as  the  "Judges 
Lodgings,"  has,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates, 
also  undergone  within  the  past  three  months  a 
thorough  repair,  re-decoration,  and  enlargement,, 
and  the  work  has  been  carripd  out  under  the 
designs  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  Camborne  Local  Board  have  approved  plana 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son  for  the 
dramage  and  sewerage  of  the  town  on  the  filtration- 
system,  and  have  applied  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  loan  of  .;£ 4,300  for  carrying  out  tie  same. 
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best  desi<;n.  A  spirited  competition  resulted, 
44  engineers  sending  in  desi>;ns.  The  directors 
of  the  pier  company  selected  the  following  five 
for  further  consideration  : — Mr.  T.  Claxton 
Fiddler,  Westminster  ;  Messrs.  Page  and  Mar. 
wood,  Cardiff;  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell, 
Hull;  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  London  ;  and  Messrs. 
Head,  Wri|,'hti^on,  and  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
At  a  subsetiiient  meeting  of  t lie  directors  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell  were 


COMPKTITIONS. 

Cakmarthen. — In    response    to    advertiee- 

ments  for  designs  for  a  Ivchgate  to  be  erected 

Bt  the  King-street  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  parish 

church,  Carmarthen,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 

Eev.  L.  M.  Jones,  30  sets  of  plana  have  been 

received,  and  were  on  view  at  the  School  of  Art 

in  that  town  on  Saturdaj-.     From   these  half  a 

dozen  were  selected  by  the  memorial  committee 

for  the  final   decision   of   the    Bishop    of    St.    uesigns   or  luessrs.   i^iarne  ana  r 

David's,  who  is  acting  as  arbitrator.     The  sum    unanimously  selected  for  adoption. 

to  be  expended  is  about  i;350.  ' 

Chorlton.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Chorlton 

Guardians,  on  Friday  last,  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  new  cottage  school-houses  at 

Withington   workhouse  was   considered.     The 

commilteesome  time  since  instructed  Mr.  H.  G. 
Goldsmith,  of  Manchester,  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  erection  of  six  blocks  of  school-houses,  with 
suitable  buildings  for  schools  and  administra- 
tive arrangements.  Mr.  Goldsmith  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  the  schools  at  West  Ham, 
and  as  a  result  produced  a  set  of  plans  which 
fully  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the  committee, 
except  as  to  the  cost,  which  the  architect  esti- 
mated would   be  ^619,800.     Further  considera- 


SOHOOLS  OF  ART. 
Sheffield. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shellield  School  of  Art  was  lieiJ  last  week. 
The  report  of  Mr.  William  Co.'c,  the  head 
master,  stated  that  during  the  past  year  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  enable  the  students  to 
attain  the  higher  degrees  of  pr(.ti.-ieney  neces- 
sary, and  the  results  show  that  lo()  students 
were  examined  and  passed  102  papers  success- 
fully, as  compared  with  194  examined  and  63 
papers  passed  at  the  previous  examination.     In 


Builtiiug  iutclUgcucc. 

AsKE.  —  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  of  lute  upon  Lord  Z.-tland's  estate  at 
Aske,  near  Hichuiond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  also 
upon  the  property  belonging  to  Lord  Zetland 
in  Richmond  itself.  The  old  King's  Head 
Hotel  in  the  Market-place  at  Richmond,  which 
a  short  time  since  might  have  been  likened  to 
a  rabbit  warren,  so  intricate  were  the  windings 
of  the  internal  corridors,  and  so  dark  and 
mysterious  the  staircases,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  bright  and  cheerful  modern  hotel,  with 
a  central  stone  staircase,  a  handsome  entrance- 
hall,  and  all  the  appliances  required  by 
modern  life.  At  Aske  Lord  Zetland  has  re- 
placed his  old  stables,  which  were  scattered 
about  around  the  hall  and  amongst  the  out- 
buildings, by  a  magnificent  block  for  about 
100  horses.  The  private  chapel  at  the  hall  has 
recently  been  opened  by  tlie  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  the  interior  is  rich  in   marble,  mosaic. 


tion  of  the  question  of  cost  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  seek  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by 
obtaining  plans  from  other  architects,  and  a 
premium  of  15  guineas  was  offered  to  each  of 
the  following— namely,  Mr.  L.  Booth,  Messrs. 
Mangaall  and  Littlewoods,  Slessrs.  Nicholson 
and  Jiottram,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Charlton.  All  the 
plans  were  sent  in  on  the  9th  October,  and  they 
have  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
committee  at  several  meetings  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. Theestiuiatedcost  of  the  buildings  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Mottram, 
,£17.600,  and  by  Mr.  Charlton,  X17,000,  induced 


,    »        4      — J. — i.'xaunnaiion.     in  ,  —  —   •*■    **^"   '"   um»ijn:,  ujuoun;, 

the  third  grade  the  year's  work  of  the  students  '^'^^"^'^  °^^'  stained  glass,  and  elaborate  brass 

(which  was  sent  up    to  Soutli   Kensington  in  ^°'"'^-     1°  addition  to  these  works,  his  lordship 

■"  ■      ■  -  -    .  "_..!.  ./!  has  been  extensivelv  rpbniMin<r  t,;^  T,>;ni,.nnn,i 


April  last)  appeared  fully  equal  to  the  work  of 
former  years,  but  fewer  prizes  were  obtained, 
especially  in  the  national  competition.  The 
class  for  designers  has  been  well  attended,  and 
some  of  the  designs  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  designed  during  the 
past  year. 


Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  h^s  been  appointed  curator  of 
the  Parkos  Museum  of  Hygiene  at  University  Col- 
lege, Loiiilon,  tbe  mraugeaienls  in  connectiou  with 
which,  it  is  unilerstood,  are  so  far  completed  that  it 
is  expected  tbe  museum  will  be  opened  early  in  the 


m*±,  ,y/\j^',  m,^    u_>     lUl.  X-zUilUlOU,  Ai/,UUU,  maUCed       •"  ^"l"-^*"—'    --^    ^^lAotuii*    „,i»    ua    w^cucu    canjr    iU     bue 

the  committee  to  put  their  plans  out  of  the  r^"  ^^'"'• 

competition  at  an  early  stage.     The  plans  sub-        ^^  '*  meeting  of  the  Cooimon  Cowndl  of  the  City 

mitted  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Messrs.  Mangnalland  '  "^  ^^ond.".  l-sr.  „,„.t  .„  „uv,„-.t.  ,„ — ►  „„„  — 


1  Littlewoods  were  almost  equally  effective  in 
character,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  former 
was  given  at  £15,770,  and  the  latter  at  £12, 070. 

I  Neither  of  the  two  sets  of  plans  provided 
exactly  what  the  committee  desired,  and  after 
carefully  considering  which  set  could  be  most 
easily  adapted,  the  committee  selected  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Maugnall  and  Littlewoods,  and 
requested  those  gentlemen  to  make  tbe  neces- 
sary alterations  and  additions.  These  were 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  committee,  with 
a  statement  that  the  entire  cost  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  sum  of  £1,500,  making  the  total 
estimate  of  cost  £14,470.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Penzance  Floating  Dock.— A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Penzance  Town  Council  was  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  to  consider  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee as  to  the  designs  received  in  competition 
for  a  floating  dock  and  connection  of  north  and 
south  piers.  In  response  to  an  offer  of  £50  pre- 
mium for  best  design  22  sets  of  plans  were 
received,  and  of  these  13  had  been  eliminated 
as  unsuitable.  That  sent  in  under  the  quaint 
motto,  "Let  every  herring  hang  by  its  own 
tail,"  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  on  open- 
ing the  sealed  envelope  was  found  to  be  by 
Messrs.  Beardmore  and  Barnes,  of  Grea't 
George-street,  Westminster,  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Twigg.  The  drawings  showed  a  dock  of  SJ- 
acres  in  extent,  having  a  Soft,  entrance,  with 
one  pair  of  gates,  and  a  swing-bridge  in  two 
leaves  over  same  ;  the  depth  will  be  2ift.  below 
aZc^^^^'^'  '^^'^  remaining  work  will  consist  of 
bWft.  of  quay  wall,  supporting  a  30ft.  wharf- 
Mde  wall,  with  connecting  iron  swing-bridge. 
Ihe  cost  is  estimated  at  £25,000. 

Perth.- The  committee  of  the  North  U.P. 
thurch,  Perth,  recently  invited  designs  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  church.  A  large  number  of 
drawings  were  received,  and  Mr.  Dick  Peddie 
of  Kdinburgh.  was  consulted  and  reported 
upon  them.  With  Mr.  Peddie's  report  to  guide 
them  the  committee  again  gave  the  drawings 
their  careful  attention,  and  came  to  the  decision 
ot  adopting  the  design  prepared  by  Mr.  T  L 
W  atson  I  A.,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  this  gen- 
Ueman  has  accordingly  been  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  contract  drawings.  The  style  of 
the  new  building  will  be  Italian,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  £7,000. 


—  -.n  e'aborata  report  w.as  pre- 
■ented  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  question  had 
been  ri-ferred,  upon  tbeereoliou  of  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Thames  uear  the  Tower  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  alow  level  bridge  with  a  cen- 
tral span,  which  would  opeuforthe  passage  of  ships. 
Alter  considerab'ediacustion  the  report  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  ot  92. 

Mr.  James  Neale.  F.S.A.,  who  is  commissioned 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  repair 
and  preserve  the  remarkable  paintings  recently 
discovered  in  the  crjpt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has 
made  severnl  experimsKts  and  examinations  of 
similar  work.  In  the  course  of  his  report  Mr. 
N-?al9  details  t'je  results  of  an  experiment  illus- 
tr.iting  th^i  chipping  tffrct  of  some  solutions.  Mr. 
Neale  will,  during  tbe  forthcoming  session,  read  a 
papir  before  the  Royal  Institute  oi  British  Architects, 
tonchmg  on  this  subject. 

The  Queen  has  directed  that  the  old  tapestries  ot 
Holjrood  Palacp,  which  are  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  should  be  restored  at  the  Royal  tapestry 
works,  Old  Windsor. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Lowestoft  Improvement  Com- 
misjionera  and  Urban  Sanitary  .\i.thority,  bold  ou 
the  14th  ult  ,  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
Inch,  C  E.,  town  surveyor,  to  prepare  plans.  &a,,  for 
a  complete  system  of  sewerage  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 


has  been  extensively  rebuilding  his  Richmond 
property,  and  we  notice  that  a  handsome  range 
of  shops,  with  estate  offices  over,  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  King-street.  The  archi. 
tect  for  the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  of  Newcastleon-Tyne. 

Dublin. — New  premises,  to  be  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Christian  Union    Buildings,  are 
in  course  of  completion  in  Lower  Abbey-street. 
They  cover  a  piece  of  ground  having  a  street 
frontage  of  101ft.  6in.,  and  a  depth  of  100ft. 
The  front  and  sides  are  of  red  brick,  with  bands 
and  dressings  of  stone,  and  of  blue  and  white 
brick.     On   the   ground  floor  is  a  lecture-hall 
approached  by  wide  and  lofty  entrances.     The 
ball  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  has  also  a 
platform  and  reporters'  gallery.     It  is  lighted 
by  four  sun  burners  in  the  roof,  and  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.     Adjoining  is  a  smaller  hall 
divided  from  the  large  one  by  removable  slid- 
ing partitions,  thus  affording  in  the  two  rooms 
accommodation  for  4.000  persons.   On  the  same 
floor  are  committee-room  and  tract  depot.    Two 
wide  staircases  lead  to  the  gallery  ot  the  large 
hall,  and  also  to  the  library,  and  suite  of  class- 
rooms above.    In  the  basement  are  kitchen  and 
other  accommodation,  housekeeper's  and  care- 
taker's rooms,  young  men's  parlour,  and  a  re- 
freshment-room,    laboratory,      plunge      bath, 
bowling     alley,     and     gymnasium.       Messrs. 
Gahan  and  Son,  of  Ilarcourt-street,  are    the 
contractors,  and  Mr.   Alfred   C.  Jones  was  the 
architect.     Messrs.  Sloane  and  Son  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus. 

Halktn.— The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  at  Halkyn,  Flintshire,  was  consecrated 
on  Tuesday  week  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St- 
Asaph.  The  church,  together  with  the  church- 
yard, boundary  walls,  and  lych-gate,  is  en- 
tirely the  gift  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G.,  who  has  spared  no  expense  that 
everything  maybe  carried  out  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  style  of  the  church 
—  ^   -      ^  ■    '      The  plan   consists   of  nave. 


On  Monday,  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  a  new    ,u<.„uc.   ..a  uus 
chapel  r-owbirg  erected  at  Redwick,  near  Bristol,    ia  Geometrical     ..,.   „.„„   ,„„„ 

3l,t'.'fn'f;nrtl^ft.-rS^,  Jild  io'ft-.'^r.'l""'.^  I  '^°''^-^'^'^'  ^•h--'  -^  '^  *-- 

Tbe  construction  will  be  ot  local  etone  v 

brook   bricks.      The   drawings   of   tbe   chapel  „„,, 

prepared  by  Mr.  John  J.  Geach,  tbe  resident  engi 

iieer   of  the  Severn  Tunnel.      Tbe    building   is  in- 
tended to  seat  250  people,  and  ths  cost  will  not 

exceed  £500. 
On  Thursday  week  a  comphmenlary  dinner  was 

given  to  the   iiayor  of  Stoke  at  tbe  North  Stafford- 
shire  Hotel.     The   bimiuet    was   held   in   the   new 
dining-room,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
this   occa-ion.      'the   additional   buiMing   has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stubbs,  the  engineer  to  tbe 
railway  company,  and  erected  under  his 
dence  by  Mr.  J.  Gallimor.-,  of  Newcastle, 
is  74ft.  long  by  about  30ft.  broad,  and 
comfortably. 

Dr.    Lee,    incumbent   of   AU    Saints',   Limbeth,  i  ,       _.,  .  . .'— • «•»;"", 

appeared  on  Monday  in  the  Q.ic-n's  Bench  Division  |  "^  "  "iteley,  of  Chester,  has  been  provided, 
to  show  cauie  against  a  rule  which  bad  bei  ii  ob-  I  and  the  tower  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  and 
tained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work     "  .,i...i. -.-..i-  r .,  


■paltb  a'lid  r^frTn"  hJXf  I  """"  '"**'^'  t-'nancei,  and  a  tower  26ft.  square 
o?locLr"toifwirh  clft';:  I  P'-^ed  at  the  north-east  end,  and  provides  ac 
vings   of  tbe  Chanel  worn    pommodation  for  300  people.     The  walls,  both 
inside  and  out,  are  of  stone,  and  oak  has  been 
used  for  all  the  timber  work.     All  the  windows 
are  filled  with  painted  glass.     The  reredos  is 
of  oak,  and  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  archi- 
tectural woodwork  ;  tlie  upper  part  under  the 
canopied  top  is  divided   into  seven  compart- 
ments ;  these  are  filled  with  paintings,  the  one 
in  the  centre  containing   a  representation  of 
the  ■'  Last   Supper,"   and  the  side  ones   the 
•U  s„„nrint„„    I  "  Annunciation,"  and  "  Our  Lord  as  the  Good 
le.    -I'he  r..om    Shepherd,"  with  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  "Creed," 
I  will  scat  150    ?°**  "  Decalogue  "  on  either  side.    These  paint- 
ings, together  with  the  painted  glass,  are  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler.  &  Bayne.  A  fine  organ. 


mandamus  commanding  Mr.  Partridge,  a  metropo- 
litan police  magistrate,  to  issue  a  warrant  to  levy  on 
the  reverend  foitleman  a  sum  of  .tlOO  for  repairs 

done  to  his  church.  The  Lord  Chief  Ju^tloo  said  the  I  .    

Skeoness  Piep..— For  the  erection  of  a  nipr    ^?'?'''!'°g  ^ct  never  contemplated  that  an  outlay  of    '"st-   tbe  second  g       .  

at  Skegness,  Lincolnshire    a  limited  UabMiVj   '  ""^""'P'',""  "'"'"''^  ^^  '^'^'^'^'1  f™"  the  parish- '  tne  Heworth  Board  were  opened  at  Bill  Quay. 

company  recently  offered  a'nri/e  of  ^^fi  tr  ti,!   J^ers  upon  the  mcumbent.    He  therefore  dismissed  I  Accommodation  is  provided  for  550  scholars, 

i       enuy  onercd  a  prize  of  £oO  for  the  |  the  rule.  j  and  the  mixed  principle  of  teaching  for  boys 


:lock  with  faces  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
The    architect    was    Mr.    John     Douglas,    of 

Chester. 

Heworth,  DnEHAM-— On  Monday,  the  11th 
inst.,   the  second  group  of  schools  erected  by 
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and  girls  has  been  adopted,  the  main  and 
class-rooms  being  so  arranged  that  from  the 
former  the  head-teacher  can  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  department.  The  aspect  of 
each  room  in  which  teaching  has  to  be  carried 
on  has  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
direct  sunlight  shall  enter  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  day.  The  ventila- 
tion is  by  vertical  inlet  tubes,  opening  at  about 
6ft.  Gin.  from  floor  for  admission  of  fresh  air, 
and  by  sheet-iron  tubes  above  ceilings  for  ex- 
traction of  vitiated  air.  The  latter  tubes  are 
taken  to  central  cylinders  placed  in  turrets  over 
the  two  main  rooms,  where  provision  is  made 
by  powerful  Bunsen  burners,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, for  the  rarefaction  and  expulsion  of  the 
vitiated  air.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes  and  coils  worked  from  a 
boiler  centrally  placed  in  basement.  Exter- 
nally the  schools,  with  the  caretaker's  house, 
are  executed  in  red  pressed  bricks,  with  black 
brick  bands,  stone  dressings,  and  slated  roof. 
The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Carr,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lowes, 
clerk  of  works,  at  a  total  cost  of  d65,500.  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Emley  were  the  contractors  for  the 
warming  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the  architect. 

High  Brat,  Devon. — The  church  of  High 
Bray,  which  has,  during  the  last  eight  months, 
been  renovated  and  repaired  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Ashworth,  was  reopened  on  the  31st  of  October. 
The  chancel  walls  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  tower  buttresses  and  parapets 
reconstructed,  and  facing  amended ;  the  win- 
dows are  rebuilt  chiefly  in  the  local  stone.  The 
tower  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  church,  and 
the  west  window  enlarged  to  its  original  de- 
sign. A  screen  has  been  formed  under  the 
tower  arch  of  remains  of  an  old  screen.  The 
font,  the  pillars,  and  arches,  and  other  features 
have  been  cleansed  and  repaired.  The  ceilings 
have  been  divided  into  compartments  by 
moulded  ribs.  Entire  new  floors  have  been 
laid  in  Langport  stone  for  the  avenues,  and 
Dlinton  tiles  for  the  sacrarium.  The  seats  are 
of  simple  design,  and  these  and  the  pulpit  are 
of  pitch-pine ;  the  altar,  prayer  desk,  and 
lectern  of  oak.  The  contract  for  the  works 
generally  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Cock,  jun.,  of  South  Molton  ;  the  stonework  by 
Mr.  ,1.  Pulsford,  of  Barnstaple.  The  outlay  is 
about  .£900. 

Landbeach. — The  parish  church  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambs,  was  reopened  on  the  1st  iust. 
after  restoration,  carried  out  from  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  George  "Wood  and  E.  F.  C.  Clarke, 
joint  architects.  A  new  vestry  and  organ 
chamber  have  been  built.  The  whole  of  the 
seats  and  fittings  have  been  removed  from 
nave  and  chancel — all  old  work  being  carefully 
preserved  and  re-used.  The  floors  have  been 
taken  up,  and  re-laid  with  boarding  under  seats 
and  tiles  in  passages.  The  walls  of  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  repaired,  the  foundations  have 
been  underpinned  where  necessary,  the  decayed 
portions  of  the  roof  timbers  have  been  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  new  oak  ;  the  whole  of 
the  rooting  lead  has  been  stripped  off,  re-cast  in 
sheets,  and  re-fixed,  and  the  interior  stonework 
of  nave,  aisles,  arcades,  tower,  and  chancel 
arches  have  been  freed  from  colour  wash.  The 
worktotraceryinwindows,  to  tower  floors,  belfry, 
and  bells  has  been  postponed  till  farther  funds 
are  raised.  The  contract  for  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  liy  Mr.  H.  Clipsham,  near 
Norwich.     It  amounted  to  .£1,850. 

Manchester. — The  work  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  Nicholls  Hospital  was  com- 
menced last  week.  It  is  about  13  years  since 
rough  sketches  for  the  institution  were  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Nicholls  by  Mr.  T.  Worthington, 
architect,  of  this  city,  and  that  gentleman  has 
now  drawn  the  plans.  The  building  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  with  transoms  and  handsome 
stone  dormers  on  the  top  story.  The  material 
will  be  brick,  with  cavity  walls  faced  with  best 
stocks,  and  stone  dressings  and  finishings  from 
the  Moor  End  quarries  at  Halifax.     Over  the 


height  of  130ft.,  with  overhanging  parapet  and 
angle  turrets,  and  stone  dormers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  foundations  will  be  put  in 
during  the  present  autumn,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor (Mr.  W.  Southern,  of  Salford)  will  have 
the  building  completed  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
Marple. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  Marple,  was  laid  on 
Saturday  week.  The  plan  comprises  a  broad 
nave,  chancel  of  same  width,  south  chancel 
aisle  to  be  used  as  organ  chamber  and  vestry, 
aisles  to  nave,  western  narthex  divided  by  an 
arch  so  that  the  northern  portion  forms  a 
baptistery  and  the  southern  a  porch,  and  a 
western  tower.  The  style  is  Early  Geometrical. 
The  church  is  to  be  built  of  ashlar  stone— the 
internal  wall-surfaces  being  plastered.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  natural  rise  in  the  site  to 
lay  the  nave  floor  so  as  to  slope  ISin.  upwards 
from  west  to  east.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  650  adults,  at  a  cost  of  XS.OOO.  Messrs 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor  are  the  architects. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  —  On 
Friday  a  numerous  deputation  from  inhabitants 
of  Paddington  and  Marylehone,  headed  by  Sir 
T.  Chambers,  M.P.,  presented  a  memorial  ask- 
ing that  the  board  would  acquire  a  piece  of 
land,  94  acres  in  extent,  lying  between  Ports- 
down-road  and  Sutherland-gardens,  as  a  public 
park.  The  memorial,  which  is  supported  by 
both  the  vestries  of  the  district,  was  referred  to 
the  works  coaimittee  for  consideration.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  with  reference  to  a 
memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Kilburn, 
Hampstead,  and  St.  John's-wood,  complaining 
of  the  inadequate  capacity  of  the  sewers.  It 
was  agreed  to  grant  permission  to  the  Poplar 
district  board  to  borrow  ^63,000  for  improve- 
ments  in   Devon's-road,    Orwell-road,   and  St 


sightly  high  pews.  Giduey's  warming  appa- 
ratus has  been  introduced.  Mr.  George  Grim- 
wood,  builder,  Weybread,  was  the  sole  con- 
tractor ;  the  stonework  was  done  by  Mr.  Nursey, 
and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  Giljson,  of  Fressingfield. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich 
and  Ipswich. 

St.  DoavTELi's,  Pembrokeshire.  —  This 
church,  which  has  been  under  a  process  of 
gradual  repair  and  restoration  for  several  years 
past,  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst.  One  of 
the  principal  and  most  receut  improvements 
has  been  the  lowering  of  the  floors  some  18in., 
preparatory  to  fitting  up  the  interior  with  open 
pitch-pine  seats,  thus  restoring  the  original 
height  of  the  arcade,  exposing  the  bases  of  the 
columns  to  view,  and  presenting  tlie  interior  ' 
in  its  ancient  proportions.  The  contractor  for 
the  more  recent  works  was  Mr.  W.  Balcombe, 
of  Kenilworth,  working  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  of  Loudon,  Hereford,  and  Tenby. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. — On  Thursday  week  the 
Free  Library  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  opened. 
The  building  consists  of  two  departments — • 
namely,  that  to  be  used  exclusively  for  library 
purposes,  and  the  other  originally  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  restaurant.  The 
latter  is  in  a  basement,  and  contains  a  dining- 
room  50tt.  long  by  27ft.  wide,  kitchen,  scullery, 
stores,  cellars,  pantries,  and  lavatories.  The 
free  library  portion  contains  a  large  room,  which 
will  provide  for  reading-room,  museum,  and 
library.  It  is  50ft.  in  length,  27tt.  wide,  and 
23ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  new 
buildings  occupy  a  site  between  the  Minton 
Memorial  Building  and  Bath-street,  and  form 
one  group  with  the  Minton  Memorial  Building. 
The  style  of  this  building  has  not,  however. 


Leonard's-street ;    to    Islington   vestry  JE1,870    been  followed  in  the  desiga  of  the  free  library, 
for  erecting  stabling  and  workshops  in  Liver- 1  which  will  be  mostly  of  brick,  treated  freely 


pool-road ;  and  Camberwell  guardians  .£10,000 
for  completing  the  new  workhouse.  The  engi- 
neer having  reported  as  to  a  settlement  .in  a 
portion  of  the  N.W.  angle  of  Barking  reservoir, 
the  general  contractors  were  directed  to  make  it 
"temporarily  secure"  by  shoring,  at  a  cost  of 
i.500.  Designs,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  for  bridges  carrying  tlie  Fulham  Exten- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  over 
King's-road  and  Munster-road,  Fulham,  were 
conditionally  approved,  as  was  also  a  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Eobbins,  of  a  bridge  to 
carry  West-end-lane,  Hampstead,  over  Kings- 
bury Extension  of  Metropolitan  and  St.  John's- 
wood  Eailway. 

Eainford. — The  new  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Eainford,  was  recently  consecrated. 
Tlie   church   is  in   the   Gothic  style,  its  total 


after  the  manner  of  Queen  Anne  work.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  ^£3.200,  exclusive  of 
fittings.  Mr.  Gallimore,  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  was  the  contractor;  and  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the  architect. 

Walsall. — The  new  Cottage  Hospital  build- 
ings at  Walsall  was  tlirown  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  hospital,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  grounds  which  were  connected  there- 
with, the  style  of  architecture  being  that  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
materials  used  externally  being  red  brickSi 
built  hollow,  and  Staffordshire  tiles  for  the 
roofs.  To  each  ward  is  attached  a  bath-room, ' 
a  Moule's  earth-closet,  a  lavatory,  and  a  sink. 
The  corridors  are  glazed  along  the  sides,  and 
laid    with    Maw    &    Co.'s    tiles.      A    liberal 


length  being  113ft.  6in.  by  4Sft.  2in.  wide,  the    allowance  of  space  to  patients  has  been  made. 


total  height  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  46ft. 
The  church  is  divided  into  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles,  the  former  of  which  is  77ft.  long, 
the  chancel  being  31ft.  deep  by  19ft.  wide.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  chapel, 
which  is  faced  on  the  north  side  by  an  organ 
chamber,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  vestry. 
The  edifice  is  built  of  Euncorn  stone,  relieved 
with  red  stone  bands  and  dressings.  At  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  building  is  a  tower, 
which  is  18ft.  square  at  the  base,  but  at  present 
is  only  carried  to  a  height  of  26ft.  The  build- 
ing is  capable  of  accommodating  about  550 
persons.  The  architects  for  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Aldridge  and  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  contractor  Sir.  Hugh  Yates,  of  Liverpool. 
The  estimated  cost  of  tlie  building  is  ^£5,449. 

Edshall.  Norfolk. — The  parish  church  of 
this  small  village,  which  has  been  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  was  reopened  last  week,  after  partial 
restoration.  An  entirely  new  open-timbered 
roof  of  pitch-pine  has  been  erected  :  it  is  covered 
with  grees  slates,  and  has  Macfarlane's  im- 
proved eaves'  gutters.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal masonry  has  been  cleansed  from  plaster, 
and  pointed,  and  new  buttresses  erected  to 
chancel.  The  tower  has  been  partly  restored, 
and   new  crosses   and    coping   added    to    east 


1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  and  3Gft.  superficial 
floor  space  to  each  bed,  and  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  ventilation  and  warming  are 
effected  with  Shillito  and  Shorland's  patent 
Manchester  grates.  All  the  locks  and  door 
furniture  for  upwards  of  130  doors  were  sup- 
plied according  to  the  architects'  specification 
by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  37,  Upper  Thamea- 
street,  London.  The  architects  of  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Henman,  Harrison,  and  Perrott, 
9,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Moore,  of  Walsall. 

Whilton. — On  the  31st  ult.  the  bishop  • 
the  diocese  consecrated  a  new  chancel,  whidi 
is  part  of  the  work  of  restoration  now  goingon 
at  Whilton  Church,  Northamptonshire.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn.  The  new 
chancel  has  a  three-light  east  window,  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  a  two-light  window 
on  the  south  side,  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted 
glass.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with 
Godwin's  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  roof  is  open. 
The  dimensions  are — 25ft.  long  by  16ft.  wide, 
with  south  chancel  aisle  12ft.  by  6ft.,  and  ves- 
try and  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side  16ft. 
by  7ft.  A  fiying  arch  connects  the  chancel, 
aisle  with  the  nave  aisle,  and  for  that  and  the 
new  chancel  arch,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
the  work,  yellow  Harlestone  stone  has  be^ 
used.  This  part  of  the  work  was  begun  '"' 
May  last  by  the  builder,  Mr.  Gee,  of  DaventB 
and  has  cost  .£1,500.     Next  spring  the  navewS 


and  west  gables  of  the  church.  Three  new 
entrance  is  corbelled  out  a  bold  oriel  window  windows  have  been  opened  in  chancel,  and  all 
two  stories  high,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  i  the  windows  glazed  with  cathedral  glass.     The 

niche,  and  on  each  side  of  the  principal  en-    inside  walls  have  been  plastered  and  stuccoed,    .       ^_ 

trance  are  other  niches,  in  which  will  be  placed  '  the  floors  laid  with  Minton's  tiles,  oak  altar- ;  be  proceeded  with,  the  total  estimate  for 
statues  of  the  founder  and  two  other  members  !  rail,  with  brass  and  iron  standards,  and  new  work  being  ^£2,300.  When  completed  thi 
of  his  family.  In  the  centre  of  the  faijade, '  carved  benching  erected  in  chancel,  whilst  in  will  be  a  nave  45ft.  long  by  15ft.  wide,  Bonj 
above  the  oriel  window,  rises  the  tower  to  a   the  nave  chairs  temporarily  replaced  the  un-  '  aisle  30ft.  by  7ft.  and  north  aisle  32ft.  by  K 
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WiDNES  School  Board. — On  Friday  wefk 
the  third  of  the  new  school  biiildintfs  erected 
for  the  alcove  hoard,  at  Simm's-cross,  was 
opened.  Tlie  schoal  provides  aceoiumodation 
for  800  cliildren,  with  an  average  allowance  of 
10  superfiL-ial  feet  per  child.  The  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Co., 
from  desiurns  by  .ind  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Messrs.  F.  and  G.  Holme,  architects 
to  the  board. 

Wiley.— The  parish  church  of  Wilby,  North- 
amptonshire, was  reopened,  after  restoration, 
on  Tuesday  week.  Architecturally  the  church 
possesses  few  remarkable  features,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  tower,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  tothe 
church  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
the  other  portions  of  tlie  building  beinir  about 
two  centuries  older.  The  tower  and  belfry  have 
been  restored,  and  the  old  pew.s  replaced  by  open 
pitch-pine  seats.  The  church  has  been  re- 
roofed  with  open  timber,  tlie  canopy  of  the 
sanctuary  re-decorated,  and  the  church  tlirough. 
out  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  renovated. 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  of  London  and  Northampton, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Goodrido'e, 
of  Koade,  was  the  builder. 


The  annual  genfral  meetin?  of  the  Hoynl  Scottish 
Academicians  was  held  on  We  Inesday  in  Kdinburgh, 
when  the  following  fri>ntlempu  wers  elected  asso- 
ciates :— Mr.  Eibert  Gibb,  EJinhurijh  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander,  Cramoud ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hole,  Edin- 
bnrgb. 

The  mis»ion-room,  &c.,  in  connection  with  St. 
Saviour's,  South  Hampstead,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day last  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  The  accom- 
modation provided  includes  a  room,  51ft.  by  24ft., 
class-rooms,  poroh-s,  &c.  Tbo  totfil  cost  of  the  new 
building  is  .£l,8ii0.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Batterbury  and  Huxley,  of  25,  Great  Jarae3-^treet, 
Bedford-raw,  W.C,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Manley  and  Rogers,  of  Regent's-park,  NW. 

For  the  third  time  within  thirty  ye.ars  the  tower 
of  the  parish  church  of  Week  St.  Jlarv,  North 
Cornwall,  was  on  Saturday  n'ght  struck  "by  light- 
ning and  demolished.  Some  ^£2,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

In  "  Some  East  Anglian  Worthies,"  in  London 
Society,  it  is  snggestfd  that  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  and  England,  which  have  puzzled  archajolo- 
gists,  are  really  "  wells,"  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
sinking  of  the  land. 

At  the  consecrat'on  of  St.  M-ary's  Church,  Stal- 
bridge,  Dorset,  which  has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of 
.£2,600,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury said  that  in  the  matter  of  restoring  churches  they 
could  see  how  will  each  generation  thought  of  itself. 
He  did  not  know  what  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  say  about  their  restoration  of 
churches  ;  perhaps  they  would  say  it  was  all  wrong, 
and  some  new  form  of  restoration  would  be  required 
before  long. 

The  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  adopted 
a  report  from  a  committee  on  Wednesilay  week, 
deciding  for  the  future  to  have  only  brickwork 
eewers  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  but  to  permit 
the  use  of  pipe  stwers  in  subsidiary  streets. 

The  vestry  of  Limehouse,  E.,  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  vestry  hall  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ^68,000. 

The  Mertbyr  S  'hjol  Board  have  appointed  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  of  Merlhvr  Tydvil,  as  clerk  of  works. 

A  staintd  glass  two-light  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  workhouse  cbapel,  at  Cookham,  near  Maiden- 
head, has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  matron.  The  subjects  are  the  Bap- 
tism and  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,  and  His  Presentation 
m  the  Temjle  and  Crucifixion.  The  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London. 

The  guardians  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  have 

adopted— subject    to    the    sanction    of    the    Local 

I    Government    Board— plans     prepared    by    Messrs. 

I    Jarvis  and  Son,  of  Trinity-square,  of  improvements 

I    at)   Christchurch    workhouse,    estimated     to    cost 

.£1,000. 

■The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Archseo- 
logicil  Society  was  h  Id  nt  Devizes  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  report  niCTitioned  the  death  of  twelve 
;  members  during  the  year,  and  added  th  it  the  great 
work  of  the  society,  in  1878,  had  been  the  enrich- 
ment  of  the  museum  by  the  dc  piisit  therein— by 
permission  of  Sir  Henry  Hoare— of  the  noble  Stour- 
head  collection  of  antiquities,  forming  the  spoil  of 
the  barrows  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs. 

The  Local  Board  of  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  have 
definitively  adopted  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Old- 
ham and  Bohn,  engineers,  of  Hull,  for  the  drainage 
of  the  district,  and  have  invited  tenders  for  the  work. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  tlo  not  hold  oitrsolven  rosjonsihle  for  tlie  opinions  of 

our  correspondents.     The  Editor  ro.spectfnlly  requests 

thai  all  ooinmunicatioits  shouM  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible,  as  there  ar«  many  olaimauts  upon  the  spiice 

allotted  to  correspondonec.l 

iU  letters  ahould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREKT,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O. 

To  OoR  Rbadkrs. — Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favoiir  as  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  proifress  in  tho  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-otfioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  chartro  for  advertflsements  is  6d.  per  lino  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counbinsras  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  halNa-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Pablisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Adverti.se- 
mcnts  Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  Ss. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Poimd 
per  aunnm  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6doIs.  40c.  gold).  To 
Prance  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33C.  30c.).  To  India  (mi 
Southampton),  £1 6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  d-ate  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  diifioulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  tlie 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  tho  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  au  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  nest  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  Ss.  each. 


Reckivkd.— C.  S.  B.— JI.  H.  and  Co.— A.  and  Co.— .1.  M. 

0  — B.  F.  C— Rev.  R.  L.— L.  P.  Co.— R.  I.  B.  A.— M.  and* 
Co.— M.  B.  of  W.-R.  C.  B.  R.  C— E.  S. 

R.  A.  H.  (The  roofing  felt  advertised  in  these  pages  by 
Engert  and  Rolfe,  of  Poplar,  is  the  best  material  you 
can  use.    It  is  cheap,  easily  tisod,  and  lasting.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  publisb  the  villa  design  to  which 
we  have  awarded  the  second  place. 

T.  H.  C.  (It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  if  it  can 
be  arranged  more  economically.)  —  East  Anolias, 
"Amphiou."  (We  cannot  please  everybody — it  would 
be  as  impossible  as  impolitic  to  do  so ;  the  hesitation 
expressed  in  your  last  remark  must  apply  to  jour  couti- 
deuce  in  your  own  resources.) 


Contsponlicttct 

OAK  V.  OAK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

SiE, — Mr.  Chapman,  in  your  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 25th,  opens  the  question  of  the  two  species 
or  varieties  of  oik  as  was  done  at  the  discus, 
sion  on  my  paper  at  the  Institute.  I  have 
hitherto  netflected  it,  because  it  seemed  to  lead 
one  away  from  the  simple  question  of  the  use 
of  chesnut ;  but,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
there  is  more  in  the  question  than  there  really 
is,  I  wUl  now  give  a  general  outline  of  it. 

Botanists  have  long  recognised  two  varieties 
of  the  oak.  Qiiercus  rohur,  one  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  except  in  particular  districts, 
has  leaves  rather  narrow,  deeply  jagged,  and 
set  close  to  the  shoot ;  its  acorns  are  carried  on 
a  long  stalk  about  liin.  long.  The  other  has 
stalked  leaves,  broader,  less  deeply  cut,  of  a 
richer  and  more  shining  green,  and  its  acorns  are 
set  almost  close  to  the  shoot.  These  differences 
are  clear  enough  when  one  has  been  shown 
them  in  very  marked  specimens ;  but,  after 
all,  they  are  small,  and  none  but  a  botanist 
would  trouble  about  them.  Yet  some  botanists 
have  thought  they  marked  distinct  species, 
calling  the  common  one,  whose  acorns  stand 
on  a  stalk  or  "  peduncle,"  Qiiercus  pedunculata, 
and  the  other,  whose  acorns  "  sit  "  close  to  the 
stem,  Q.  sessilijlora,  while  they  call  a  form  which 
comes  between  these  two  Q.  intermedia.  But 
unfortunately  one  finds  all  degrees  of  varia- 
tion between  the  two  extreme  forms ;  and  so. 


while  it  is  interesting  to  notice  them,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  distinct  species  out 
of  them.  And,  indeed,  foresters  have  raised 
very  marked  varieties  of  oak  from  the  acorns 
of  a  single  tree. 

If  you  were  to  publish  the  opinions  which  I 
now  have  by  me,  in  print  and  in  letters,  from 
well-kmown  authorities,  they  would  fill  a 
double  number.  I  find  the  strongest  assertions 
that  the  common  form  (or  itedunculata)  is  more 
handsome  as  a  tree,  taller,  of  quicker  growth, 
tougher,  more  durable  in  and  out  of  water,  and 
indeed  the  only  form  that  ought  to  be  used. 
I  find  exactly  the  same  merits  ascribed  to  the 
rarer  sessiliflora,  with  the  addition  that  its 
rarity  is  owing  to  its  having  been  exclusivebj 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  it  was  then 
nearly  exterminated.  Now  as  regards  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree,  as  it  grows,  it  is  manifest 
to  any  one  who  looks  at  a  large  number  that 
neither  side  can  claim  a  victory.  Why,  then, 
.should  one  put  more  faith  in  the  statements  as 
to  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  timber — a 
matter  much  more  difficult  to  decide,  and  as  to 
which  I  at  least  can  find  nothing  beyond 
assertion,  when  evidence  is  essential  ?  Loudon's 
statement  that  sessilijlora  is  so  deficient  in  the 
medullary  rays  producing  the  silver  grain  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from 
chesnutis  a  common  statement,  but  it  cannot  be 
literally  true,  for  we  never  find  oak,  either  old  or 
modern,  that  does  not  show  the  silver  grain 
very  distinctly  indeed  when  it  hae  been  properly 
cut  "  on  the  quarter,"  though  in  some  speci- 
mens it  is  more  distinct  than  in  others.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  external  differ- 
ences I  have  noted  are  not  accompanied  by 
some  internal  differences,  but  we  want  evidence 
of  this  from  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and 
unless  landowners  will  allow  their  trees  to  be 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  scientific 
curiosity,  I  don't  see  where  the  evidence  is  to 
be  got.  Meanwhile,  to  assume  that  every  speci- 
men which  has  the  silver  grain  sparingly  de- 
veloped is  ot  the  variety  sessiliflora,  as  has  been 
done  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Westminster 
Hall  roofs,  is  quite  premature  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  proofs  which  I  brought  before  the  Insti- 
tute, showing  the  superior  resistance  of  the 
silver  grain  to  ordinary  decay,  the  attacks  of 
the  worm,  and  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  the 
way  in  which  it  adds  stiffness  to  the  wood,  go 
against  the  notion  that  our  best  roofs  are  of  the 
variety  sessiliflora. 

Having  had  good  opportunities  of  studying 
this  question  scientifically  with  botanists,  and 
practically,  I  believe  that  it  has  very  little  in- 
terest for  the  architect,  for  if  he  depends  upon 
the  careful  selection  of  seasoned  timber  he 
will  be  doing  exactly  what  the  ancient  carpen- 
ters did,  they  having  known  nothing  of  these 
distinctions  I  have  described,  and  having  been 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  remarkably  free  from 
the  fancies  of  their  less  practised,  and  there- 
fore less  practical,  successors. — I  am,  &c„ 

Thos.  Blaskill. 


PURSUING  A  SHADOW. 
SiE, — I  would  call  attention  to  a  very  common 
form  of  "  fudging  "  in  the  effective  and  pretty 
style  of  pen-and-ink  illustrations  contributed 
to  your  journal.  Solid  and  bulky  erections  are 
made  to  part  with  their  shadows  after  the 
manner  of  Peter  Schemill.  Note  specially  the 
view  of  Tebay  Church  in  yours  of  the  8th  inst. 
How  is  it  that  the  tower,  of  some  12ft.  pro- 
jection, casts  nosh.adow  upon  the  chancel  wall  ? 
The  porch  casts  a  palpable  shadow,  as  also  the 
small  buttress  near  tower.  There  are  several 
other  very  glaring  errors  of  shading  that  I 
could  point  out ;  but  while  on  this  topic  I  may 
further  illustrate  my  point  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  similar  fudging  in  the  view  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  Ilkley,  in  your  paper.  May  18, 
1877.  I  have  the  more  reason  for  doing  this, 
on  account  of  the  drawing  being  the  work  of 
an  A.E.A.,  and  an  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  be- 
sides being  commended  in  glowing  terms  by 
you.  Here  the  same  objection  arises  that  I 
note  in  Tebay  Church.  The  transept,  some 
13ft.  deep,  casts  a  mere  streak  of  a  shadow, 
about  equal  to  the  buttress,  of  2ft.  or  so — in 
fact,  a  pier  of  the  recessed  arcade,  some  9in. 
deep,  has  a  shadow  of  equal  depth  to  them  aU, 
while  to  the  porch  the  shadow  is  more  honestly 
rendered.    I  think  we  have  a  right  to  some- 
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thing  more  accurate  from  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession, especially  as  his  style  (errors  and  all) 
is  so  slavishly  copied.  I  could,  of  course,  mul- 
tiply instances  by  the  score  from  drawings 
from  the  same  hand  and  others,  but  have  no 
wish  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  they  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  "  sketches."  Incompletion 
does  not  cover  gross  and  palpable  inaccuracy, 
and  besides,  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of 
method  in  the  madness  of  these  artistic  and 
effective  renderings.  It  is  done  for  "  effect." 
The  reason  in  these  cases  is  that  the  shadows 
put  in  properly  would  interfere  with  the 
•"breadth  of  light"  aimed  at,  and  be  fatal  to 
•effect  sought  to  be  given  to  the  work.  You 
may  easily  see  this  by  putting  the  shadows 
correctly,  and  shading  in  pencil,  whilst  to  but- 
tresses and  small  projections  the  strongly- 
defined  shadow  is  wanted  to  emphasise  the 
projection,  and  is  put  in  accordingly,  whether 
correct  or  not.  This  is  a  poor  contrast  to  the 
conscientious  and  laboured  way  that  French 
•draughtsmen  show  their  shadows.  There  used 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  comment  (much  of  it  un- 
deserved) some  years  past  upon  the  flashy  and 
tricky  way  our  water-colour  draughtsmen 
illustrated  their  views  of  buildings,  but  they 
did  not  commonly  omit  shadows  by  the  whole- 
sale, and  after  all,  an  "  accidental  "  or  imagi- 
nary shadow  from  a  passing  cloud  is  a  more 
legitimate  and  honest  artifice  than  the  glaring 
liberty  taken  with  the  sun  that  I  have  indicated 
in  my  letter. — I  am,  &c.,  B. 


THE  CEEWKERNE  GRAMMAE  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 
Sir, — I  have  just  read  the  instructions  to 
architects  in  the  case  of  the  Crewkerne  Gram- 
mar School  Competition,  and  foward  you  the 
following  extracts  from  the  same,  with  a  few 
remarks  thereon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent young  architects  from  uselessly  spending 
their  time  and  money  upon  an  undertaking 
which  is  pretty  certain  to  bring  them  nothing 
but  vexation: — "The  governors  require  a 
school-room  capable  of  accommodating  150 
boys ;  five  class-rooms,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
adapted  for  a  governors'  board-room  ;  a  bath, 
gymnasium,  chemical  laboratory,  an  under- 
cover exercise  place,  lavatories,  etc.  A  dining- 
room  to  accommodate  80,  with  kitchen  and 
other  necessary  offices,  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  head-master  also ;  dormi- 
tories, with  cubicles,  for  65  boys ;  also  one 
common  sitting-room  and  three  bedrooms  for 
assistant  masters ;  together  with  suitable 
water-closet,  lavatory, bath-rooms, &c.  Matron's 
sitting  and  bedroom  with  wardrobe,  store- 
rooms, &c. ;  two  sick  bedrooms,  and  a  convale- 
scent room,  with  room  for  nurse,  water-closet, 
Ac.  A  master's  residence,  with  accommodation 
for  his  family,  nursery,  i.tc.  (but  not  to  include 
second  kitchen).  Servants'  rooms  for  six 
female  and  two  male  servants  ;  cellarage,  &.C., 
laundry,  and  incidental  accommodation. 

"  Hospital  (isolated)  for  infectious  cases  to 
accommodate  12  boys  and  nurses,  Ac,  and  a 
disinfecting  chamber  for  clothes.  Water  supply 
must  be  obtained  by  sinking  a  well  (00ft.  to 
JOft.  deep),  and  be  distributed  over  the  build- 
ings by  means  of  a  steam  or  gas  engine. 
Effectual  drainage  must  be  provided  for.  It  is 
essential  that  the  site  be  inspected  by  any 
architect  intending  to  compete.  A  plan  of  the 
ground,  &c.,  will  be  furnished  on  payment  of 
half  a  guinea.  After  full  consideration  of  the 
plans,  &c.,  the  governors  will  decide  whether 
they  approve  of  one  sufficiently  to  adopt  it. 
Should  they  do  so,  they  will  award  the  first 
premium  of  ^£50  to  it,  and  .£15  to  that  which, 
in  their  opinion,  is  the  next  best,  but  they  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  approve  of  any  of  the 
plans.  In  case  of  non-approval,  no  premium 
will  be  paid. 

"The  governors  anxiously  desire  a  clear  un- 
derstanding to  exist  regarding  the  limitation  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  and  they  therefore 
beg  to  add  that  no  plan  will  be  finally  approved 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  in- 
cluding all  attendant  expenses,  architects'  com- 
mission, payments  to  clerk  of  works,  and  all 
extras  (with  a  sufficient  margin  for  contin- 
gencies) for  the  sum  of  i6,500.  This  amount 
is  to  embrace  all  the  above  objects,  and  is  to 
cover  the  total  outlay.    The  approval  of  the 


plans  will  be  conditional  on  the  ability  of  the 
governors  subsequently  to  obtain  from  a  re- 
sponsible builder  tenders  and  contracts  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  proposed  on  proper 
specifications  within  the  sum  allotted." 

Prom  the  above  e::tracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  premiums  at 
all  will  be  awarded ;  iis  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
governors  they  do  not  consider  any  of  the 
designs  come  up  to  their  ideas,  no  premium 
will  be  paid.  Again,  to  any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  building  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  building, 
however  plain,  can  be  built  with  the  required 
accommodation  for  the  sum  mentioned,  as 
after  deducting  architect's  commission,  clerk 
of  work's  salary,  and  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
contingencies,  there  will  barely  be  £5,500  left 
for  the  buildings  themselves.  I  think  that  I 
have  said  quite  enough  to  convince  all  think, 
ing  men  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  compete 
under  such  conditions  and  instructions.  I  en- 
close my  card,  and  subscribe  myself — Yours, 
&o..  One  who  will  not  Compete. 


THE  BUILDINO  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB 
VILLA  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  own  remarks  and  those  of 
your  correspondents  I  heg  to  say  tho  eaut  to  bay 
window  in  attic  plan  is  intended  to  be  carrieil  by 
soautlings  placed  on  the  joists,  which  1  tbink  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  brickwork 
above.  The  fiin.  wall  at  side  of  bay  would  bn  of 
timber,  with  tile  hangin^B.  I  intended  the  servants' 
w.-c.  to  be  lighted  by  means  of  a  glass  riser  to  step 
at  scullery  door.  In  addition  to  this,  the  w.-c.  door 
might  be  cut  Bin.  short  at  top,  and  so  secure  light 
and  ventilation  too.— I  am,  &o.,         S  IN  Circle. 


The  Dean  Hook  memorial  clock  in  the  campanile 
of  Chichester  t'athtdral  was  formally  st  rted  by 
the  present  dean  la.st  Saturday.  Tho  c'ock 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Joyce,  of  Whit- 
church, Salop,  and  is  made  with  the  compensated 
pendulum  and  gravity  escapement  movement  in- 
vented by  Sir  Edmund  Beckitt  lor  the  Westminster 
Palace  clock.  It  wi  I  strike  the  hours  on  a  new 
73 ewt.  bell,  with  a  hammer  weighing  1101b.,  and 
the  CambridtjH  chimes  will  be  struck  quaiterly  on 
the  ■ind,  .3rd,  -Ith,  and  7th  bells  of  the  ordinary  peal. 
The  clock  has  been  Used  in  the  tower  by  Mr.  W. 
Joyce. 

In  repairing  the  nuler  walls  of  an  old  hou'e  at  the 
corner  of  St, ep- hill  a-^d  Christ's  Hospital  terrace, 
Lincoln,  the  remoral  of  the  upper  part  revealed  a 
blocked-up  ancient  windnw,  almost  a  fac-simile  of 
ihe  celebrated  one  in  the  Jew's  house  at  the  foot  of 
Steep  hill.  Thecehtral  nnillion  was  absent,  and  the 
window  had  been  blocked  up.  The  assumption  that 
it  was  of  the  12th  cniury  has  been  confirmed  hv  the 
finding  on  the  groining  of  the  cellar  the  date  1107. 
The  fragmt  uts  of  thi  window  have  been  put  together 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Bacon,  of 
Lincoln,  and  throuL-h  the  action  of  the  Kev.  Pre- 
centor Venal->le9,  who  has  given  a  mullion-carved  cap 
and  base,  and  cathidral  gla's  for  glazing,  ihe  window 
has  been  opened  up  and  preserved. 

The  Liskeaid  school  board  have  approved  sites  at 
Dobwalls  and  Tri-widland  for  new  schools  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Vincent. 

The  Baptint  chapd  at  Corwen,  Merioupthshire, 
was  reopeueil  last  week,  after  enlargement  carried 
outataeostof  Ji.MO.  Mr.li  Owen,  ot  Liverpool,  was 
the  architect,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  M. 
and  J.  Roberts,  of  Llangollen. 

The  parish  church  of  Wellingore  has  been  re- 
opened, after  restoration  from  the  drsigns  and  plans 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Shaford.  The  ehai.c.l  has  been 
re-lengthened,  the  roafs  of  both  chaficel  and  nave 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  the  floor  of  nave  lowered 
toorigiii.il  lerel,  and  the  number  of  sittings  increased 
from  Hit  to  21i9.  The  cost  has  b.en  i:i,(;uO.  Messrs. 
Kuight  and  Masey  were  the  contractors. 

Messrs.  Hod  on.  Price  and  Hodson,  of  Lough- 
borough, have  been  appointed  architects  for  the 
erection  of  new  schools  for  the  .School  Board  of 
Longhborough. 

A  new  pulpit  and  lectern  of  cedar  and  oak  were 
uncovered  la-t  Sunday  in  St.  Switaiu's  Church, 
Sandford,  Devon.  The  lectern  was  deaigued  by 
Messrs.  Innoc- nt  and  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  and  both 
were  carved  1  y  Mr.  H.  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

The  clock  which  is  now  fixed  in  the  Guildha'l, 
Totnes,  has  betn  manufactur<;d  and  fixed  up  by 
Mtssrs.  Gillttt,  Bland,  .and  Co.,  of  Croydon.  The 
bell  w»8  also  cast  in  Messrs.  Gilleit,  Bland,  and  Co. 'a 
bell-ioundry. 

The  Artizans'  Dwellings  Improvemfnt  Act,  1875, 
is  about  to  be  applied  by  the  Derby  Town  Council 
to  an  unhealthy  area  in  that  town,  comprising  parts 
of  St.  Helen's,  Goodwin,  and  Jury  streets,  'iValker 
[  and  Bold  lanes,  and  Willow-row. 


^uttrcommunicution* 


QUESTION.'i. 

[5581.]— Repairs,— Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord 
or  tenant  to  repair  ghiss  lirokeu  in  a  lari?e  skylight 
over  ground  floor  ?  Th^ro  is  a  walk  round  the  sky- 
liffht,  foriuing-  a  lead  fitt,  which  ia  constantly  used 
by  the  tenant.— A  Sub.scuiber. 

[5583.]— Ecclesiasticil  Dilapidations. — T  am 
concerned  in  a  survey  utitier  the  Ecclesiastical  Dila- 
pidations Act,  1871,  and  should  be  much  indebted  to 
any  of  your  readers  who  would  refer  me  to  some 
work  setting-  out  wbat  comes  under  tha  cognisance 
of  the  diocesan  surveyor  as  reijards  chancel  dilapi- 
dations—t*  <?.,  I  have  been  informed  (but  I  should 
have  felt  disposed  to  doubt  it)  that  the  repair  of  the 
windows  and  fioorinsr  of  a  chancel  is  the  duty  of  thp 
parish — not  of  the  rector  or  vicar  ;  so  too  with  the 
rails  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  and  also  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  pulpit  when  the  hitttn-  is  entered 
from  the  chancel.  Tbis  seems  probable  enoutrh. 
All  I  have  at  present  to  guide  me  are  the  rubrics 
and  canons,  which  do  not  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion.— S. 

[6583.]— Gothic  Roof.— I  should  be  obliged  if 
some  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  can  obtain  inTorraation  as  to  the  construction  of 
open  roofs  for  Gothic  buildings,  such  ns  chapels, 
&C-,  roofed  in  one  span  P  I  have  many  books,  bat 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  design- 
ing, size  of  timber  for,  strength.  A:c.,  of  the  above, 
although  I  have  every  information  of  the  ordinary 
king  and  queen-po.=*t  roofs,  with  tie-beam  at  foot  of 
principal  rafters  ;  but  I  wish  to  place  it  about  half- 
way up,  so  as  to  give  greater  height  to  chapel.— 
Young  Architect. 

[5581.] — Foundations.— What  is  the  best  way  to 
support  a  stone  building  on  land  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  wet  soft  bog,  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  in  depth, 
on  a  chalk  bottom  i'  Would  not  piles  rot  in  the 
course  of  time  P— Inexperience. 

[5585.]— Wood  Paving  for  Churches.- Will 
some  of  your  readers  kindly  iuforni  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  relating  to  wood  block  pavings  for 
churches  or  schools  :— 1.  What  kind  of  fir  is  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  P  2.  Wbat  kind  of  bed  is 
best  for  the  blocks  to  be  laid  upon  ?  3.  How  wide 
and  how  thick  should  the  blocks  be?  4.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  laying  the  blocks  endways  of  the 
grain  'f  5.  What  ia  about  the  cheapest  rate  per 
yard  super  that  such  pavings  can  be  laid,  including 
the  bedding  upon  which  the  blocks  rest  ?— S.  P.  G.  K. 

[5586]— Pump  for  Boiling  Water.— May  X 
ask  if  there  is  a  small  hand  pump  made  that  cau  be 
relied  on  if  used  to  pump  boiling  water  ?— Q. 

[5587.1— Dross  from  Galvanising.— Will  some 
one  kindly  inform  me  bow  to  manipulate  the  metal 
dross  from  a  galvanising  pot  so  as  to  enable  lue  to 
use  it  again?  I  believe  there  ia  a  w:iy.  If  not, 
what  is  the  best  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  ?— H.  C. 
Waters. 

[5588.]— Hair  in  Plaster.- For  what  length  of 
time  will  hair  remain  intact  in  plastering  ?  Is  it 
ever  known  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  lime,  or  from  being  mixed  with  the 
lime  and  lying  damp  for  a  considerable  time  before 
being  used  P— Alpha. 

[5589.]— Lead  and  Wire  Gauge.— I  have  to 
thank  t.  F.  Daw.son  for  his  kind  answer  to  my 
question  on  this  subject  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  No.  of  gauge  given  for  41  h.  lead. 
Will  he  kindly  inform  me  if  that  is  so,  or  if  No.  18 
is  correct  ? — H.  G.  B. 

[5590.]— Glazed  Drain  Pipes.- Will  some  kind 
reader  inform  me  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
stoneware  and  an  earthenware  drainpipe,  and  wbat 
is  the  best  and  most  practical  mode  of  testing  a 
drain-pipe  as  to  its  strength  and  durability  F— • 
A.  B.  C. 

[5591.]— Cement  Blackboard.— What  is  the  best 
way  of  blackening  a  cement  blackboard— by  mixing 
colouring  matter  with  the  cement,  or  by  painting, 
or  how  ?— J.  A.  G. 


REPLIES. 
[5514.]  — Damp  Walls.  —  Mr.  T.  Blashill  will 
excuse  me  if  I  have  misunderstood  him,  bat  his 
statements  were  intended  to  show  that  after  all  a 
hollow  wall  may  be  as  absorbent  as  a  eohd  one. 
This  idea  I  dispute  if  the  hollow  wall  is  properly 
constructed.  If  he  calls  this  a  "  careless  statement " 
1  may  well  retort,  but  1  prefer  with  him  to  examine 
facts.  I  dare  say— without  the  slightest  discourtesy 
—  I  haveerected  more  hollow  walla  than  Mr.  Blashill, 
at  least  I  ought  to  know  something  about  them.  Mr. 
Blashill  says,  "  What  I  dispute  is  that  a  well- 
built  wall  of  the  thickness  of  14in.  and  upwards  will 
allow  rain  to  soak  through  the  bricks  and  pour  down 
iubide."  Now,  as  I  have  asserted,  1  know  of  similar 
cases  to  that  given  by  *'  Architect,"  in  which  neither 
the  junction  of  wall  and  roof,  nor  other  means  of 
transmission  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blashill,  existed. 
But  my  explanation  of  the  evil  i?  rather  diiferent  to 
that  given  by  him.  Mr.  Blashill  asks,  "  Why  in  a 
fence  wail  that  is  exposed  to  driving  rain  the  water 
does  not  run  through  and  pour  down  the  sheltered 
side,  as  it  ia  said  to  do  in  houses."  It  is  readily 
explaintd  by  the  fact  that  moisture   is  absorbed 
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towards  tho  warm  siile,  iiuiJ  that  the  heat  of  a  room 
will  often  draw  the  wot  inwarda.  Afire  will  do  this.  ' 
A-i  Mr.  Hlftshill  wauta  tuota  this  is  one  he  may  prove 
iorhimself.-G.  H.  0. 

r555l.]— Valuer's  Licence. — I  ara  ohlitjed  to 
"  G.  H.  U.,"  "Lf'X,"  jiiid  oth.-ra  for  their  replies  to 
Miy  query.  Mauy  aiciiitcota  iiiriert  in  the  coutracts 
some  such  clause'ns  tho  followiup  :  "  And  all  extras 
or  omifsiona  shall  he  valued  by  tbe  architect,  whose 
decision  shall  bo  fiual  aud  without  appeal.*'  It  uow 
appears  from  the  replies  of  "  G.  H.  G."  and  "  Lex,'* 
that  architects  who  indert  such  a  clause  must  both 
citamp  their  certificate^,  and  hold  a  valuer's  licence. 
If  a  valuation  which  binds  two  parties  requires  to  bo 
fltimped,  should  not  all  architects'  certiticatea  be 
stamped  P— J.  i\  O. 

[56(58.]— Boarding-up  Windowa. — "  Darkness," 
I  fear,  has  no  remedy.  The  mutual  understaudiuy 
-would  not  hold  valid  under  the  circumstaQces  iu 
law.  *' Darkness"  can,  however,  sue  B  for  any 
injury  in  conduotiufi'  damp.  The  better  phin  would 
be  to  come  to  terms  about  the  lii^ht.— Sukvbyok. 

L55(Ut.] — Salt  Stains  in  Bricks. — The  only  remedy 
I  have  ever  louud  tor  tbeabovo  troublesome  disfig^are- 
meut  or  for  the  equally  troublesome  sea-salt  in  sand 
u;<edfor  mortar,  is  the  "  enamel  paint,"  prepared  by 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  of  Liverpool,  and  now 
t  xteBflively  used  for  the  interior  of  salt-carrying-  ships 
to  protect  the  iron,  instead  of  **  cemeutini?.'*  which 
has  heretofore  been  so  costly  a  necessity.  No  other 
paint  will  stand  the  action  of  salt,  but  to  prove  that 
this  enamel  paint  is  unHifected  by  the  strongest  brine, 
the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  of  Liverpool,  showed  at 
the  Paris  Kxbibitiou  au  iron  ketf  painted  inside  with 
one  coat  of  this  "  enamel  paint  "  two  years  a^^o,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  kept  filled  with  wot  salt 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  paint,  whereas 
the  outside  of  the  keg',  painted  at  same  time  with 
ordinary  lead  paint,  is  one  mass  of  red  rust. — A 
Ship  Painter. 

[5570.]  —  Temporary  Conservatory.  —  It  has 
been  decided  th^it  a  conservatory  placed  on  brick 
footings  becomes  a  pai-cel  of  the  freehold,  and  cannot 
be  removed,  but  I  should  recommend  ''Temporary 
Conservatory  "  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
to  the  erection,  giving- him  a  month's  Botice  before 
removing  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 
A  boarded  floor  could  be  more  readily  removed  than 
one  of  asphalte.— G,  H.  G. 

[5575  ]— Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Multiply  the  sum  of  the  two  diameters  by  their  diffe- 
rence and  the  product  by  '7854..  This  will  g-ive  the 
area  of  the  circular  ring  included  between  the 
external  and  iiiternal  diameters,  and  this  product 
by  the  height  will  give  tbe  solid  content.  Taking 
the  case  of  your  correspondent  "Rex,"  (8  +  t>j  x 
(8  -  6)  X  7854;  X  :M)  ^  (i.-iy  73tj.  the  solid  content  in 
cubic  feet.  This  rule  depends  on  that  for  finding  the 
solid  content  of  a  cylinder  by  multiplying- the  area 
of  the  end  by  the  height.  The  end  being  a  circle  the 
area  =  diameter  x  7854,  abd  the  area  of  a  concentric 
ring:  =  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  x 
•7854,  which  is  .the  same  as  the  product  of  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  diameters   <   7851.— J.  L. 

[5575.]— Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column.— 
Supposing*  the  column  does  not  taper  the  area  is 
obtained  in  this  way  :—  Multiply  the  sum  of  the 
diameters  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  by  their  diffe- 
rence and  by  7854,  and  multiply  this  product  by  the 
length,  or  30ft.  Thus,  8  +  6  x  2  =  28,  and  28  x 
•7854  X  30  =  659  7360  cubic  feet  in  the  column.— 
G.  H.  G. 

[5575.]— Solid  Content  of  Hollow  Column.— 
Find  the  area  of  the  outer  and  inner  circles  sepa- 
rately by  mnltiphinpr  the  square  of  the  diameter  by 
*7854.  Subtract  the  lesser  from  the  g-reater  area,  and 
"the  remainder,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  column  = 
the  cubic  content  of  the  solid. — Jas. 

[5577.]  —  Railway  Compensations  —  Lands 
Clauses  Acts.— If  "  L(  x  "  will  consider  the  matter 
he  will  see  that  he  is  not  correct  iu  his  premises,  for 
any  house  agent  in  the  locality  would  collect  the 
rents  of  the  two  houses  on  the  usual  terms,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  collection  would  be  reduced 
proportionately.  Again,  as  to  law  costs,  these  would 
be  reduced,  for  the  lucori)orated  Law  Society's 
charges  are  based  on  the  amount  of  purchase  money, 
and  their  scale  would  necessarily  govern  in  a  con- 
tested matter  of  this  kind.  Therefore  '"Lex"  bad 
not  made  any  cnse  of  injury  by  severance.  As  to 
his  second  question,  supposing^  both  arbitrators 
appointed,  can  either  or  both  proceed  ex  parte  ?  the 
answer  is  "No,"  aud  the  same  reply  to  bis  further 
question.  Does  the  arbitration  fall  through  ?  The 
conrse  of  procedure  is,  if  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree 
or  will  not  procetrd.  then  the  umpire  acts,  and  his 
decision  is  bin.limr  on  all  parties  to  the  referjnce. — 
Banister  Flet.hek. 

^  [5578.]  —  Creosoting  Timber.  —  In  reply  to 
*'T.  M.'s"  inquiry  respecting  the  above  1  think 
he  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  creosotiag  process  to  his 
oak  posts  for  the  fence.  From  the  following  re- 
marks he  will  gather  whether  it  is  advantageous  or 
not.  Various  remedies  have  from  time  to  time  been 
proposed,  but  the  plan  which  has  come  into  most 
general  use  for  submarine  aud  outdoor  purposes 
ia  that  of  saturating  the  timber  with  creosote  or  oil 
of  tar  to  prevent  the  rapid  decomposition  of  timber 
and  its  predisposition  to  premature  decay.  One 
hundred  parts  of  coal  tar  contain,  when  submitted 
to  distillation,  65  parts  of  pitch,  20  of  essentia*  oil 
(creosote),  10  of  naphtha,  and  5  of  ammonia.    The 


preservative  properties  of  this  material  (creosote) 
appanr  to  bo  threefold  :— 1st,  it  prevents  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  in  any  form,  or  under  any  change  of 
temperature;  2ud,  it  is  noxious  to  animal  aud 
vegetable  life,  thereby  repelling  the  attacks  of 
insects,  and  preventing  the  propagation  of  fungi ; 
3rd,  it  arrests  the  vegetation  or  living  principle  of 
the  tree,  which  continues  for  a  time  after  its 
separation  from  root,  and  which  is  one  of  the  priaiary 
causes  of  dry  rot  and  other  species  of  decay. 
Creosote  is  at  present  used  for  the  preservation  of 
timber,  either  under  pressure  in  strong  closed 
cylinders,  or  by  placing  the  timber  in  open  tanks  and 
keeping  the  solution  up  to  a  temperature  of  120'  to 
150' until  the  required  quantity  is  absorbed.  The, 
former  proces'^  is  by  far  the  most  general,  being  so  ' 
much  more  eflectual  and  expeditious,  and  in  the  best  I 
creosoting  works  the  oil  is  injected  at  a  temperature 
of  120^  under  a  prof*8ure  of  lOOlb.  on  the  square  inch, 
so  that  ordinary  fir  timber  absorbs,  on  au  average, 
from  81b.  to  lOlb.  weight  of  creosote  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Fir  timber  thus  prepared  is  far  more  durable 
than  the  best  unprepared  oak,  teak,  or  other  hard 
woods,  and  the  cost  is  small.  I  should  imagine, 
therefore,  from  this  fact,  that  "  T.  M."  could 
make  fir  timber  do  for  his  posts  if  he  resorts  to  the 
plan  of  creosoting,  without  getting  oak,  unless  ho 
specially  desires  to  do  so.  Long  experience  has 
proved  that  the  injection  of  creosote  is  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  most  inveterate  timbrr- 
deatro.ving  insects,  even  the  teredo  in  water  aud  the 
white  ant  on  land,  both  of  which  are  the  most 
destructive  of  their  kind.  Creosote  is  highly  anti- 
septic, aud  combines  with  acids  and  with  alkalis, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid.— John  Adams. 

[55Sil.]— Architects*  Charges. — I  will  endeavour 
to  reply  to  "  Provincial  S.'s  *'  questions  seriatim  :  — 
1.  The  custom  is  to  charge  5  per  cent,  on  the  total 
cost  of  materials  and  labour  by  whomsoever  supplied, 
as  the  architect's  design  is  supposed  to  include 
everything  necessary.  2.  Certainly  not.  3.  No. 
4.  An  architect  can  charge  on  lowest  estimate  for 
anything  he  obtains.  5.  No.  6.  Certainly  not.  7. 
Architect  can  charge  his  commission  on  old  grates, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.,  used  in  building.  8.  Yes,  au 
extra  charge  is  generally  made  for  time  and  expenses. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[5580.]— Architect's  Charges.-"  Provincial  S." 
would  do  well  to  send  3d.  to  the  librarian,  R.I.B.A., 
and  obtain  the  authorised  scale.  It  explains  tbe 
duties  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  the  charges  to  be 
made.  The  prejudicial  effect  of  a  dispute,  which  is 
almost  iudependent  of  its  merits,  would  often  be 
avoided  by  this  means,  especially  if  temperately 
applied.  Taking  the  queries  in  the  order  given,  but 
not  verbatim,  it  may  be  said  : — 1.  Charge  5  per  cent. 
on  amount  of  contract  and  extras,  including  (at 
builder's  prices)  things  provided  by  employer.  De- 
duct 2\  per  cent,  on  omissions.  2.  Separate  pay- 
ments by  client  would  not  annul  the  claim  to 
commission.  3.  Client  is  wrong.  4.  Apply  the  fore- 
going rules.  5.  Commission  is  not  to  be  charged 
on  salary  of  clerk  of  the  works.  6.  Architect  must 
deposit  in  his  (the  C.  W.'s)  charge  the  requisite 
drawings  and  spi  cification,  but  the  bill  of  quantities 
can  only  be  necessary  under  special  circumstances. 
Stationery  for  the  architect's  purposes  should  be 
supplied  by  him.  7.  In  every  respect,  except  their 
setting,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  client's  "old  grates,  chimney-pieces, 
and  boilers."  They  were  neither  specified  nor  esti- 
mated, though  ''thought  out  and  shown  on  the 
drawings."  But  to  think  out  old  grates  mast  be 
superfluous,  and  their  character  supplemental  rather 
than  integral ;  so  that  I  should  here  draw  the  line 
in  the  client's  favour.  8,  The  earliest  steps  should 
have  direct  tendency  to  a  successful  end,  and  first 
of  all  should  be  that  attentive  examination  of  tbe 
site  and  its  aspects  commonly  called  a  survey.  This, 
together  with  other  preliminary  work,  such  as 
sketches  and  approximate  idea  of  cost,  is  included 
in  the  6  per  cent.  "Obtaining  the  necessary  and 
complete  particulars  of  a  ruin  and  its  details  "  has 
quite  au  extraneous  appearance;  but  when  a  long 
journey  by  rail,  attended  by  artisans  and  labourers 
in  adiiition  to  ^the  office  staff,  is  involved,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  a  preliminary  understanding 
with  the  client  on  the  question  of  expense  !  Tbe 
time,  railway  fares,  and  other  costs  of  such  an  ex- 
cursion might  alone  account  for  "  the  recent  action 
of  a  client  who  has  gone  in  for  some  wholesale  deduc- 
tions from  a  professional  account  "  Discard  at  once 
the  "  legal"  view  ;  make  reasonable  abatement,  and 
keep  your  client.— Conciliator. 

The  Board  Schools  at  Mold  are  about  to  be 
enlarged,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Aydon,  of  that 
town,  at  a  cost  of  about  .£500. 

The  chancel  of  Charlton  King's  parish  church, 
was  reopened  on  the  7th  inst  .  after  complete  re- 
storation.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Middleton. 

Memorial  stones  have  been  laid  of  a  Wet-leyan 
rhapel  at  Teddington.  The  chapel  will  stand  at  the 
junction  of  five  roads,  and  will  cost  .£3,200,  includ- 
ing J.* 401)  for  site.  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Hickinbotham 
are  the  builders. 

The  memorial  etones  of  a  new  We^leyan  cliapel 
have  been  laid  at  Upper  Tooting.  The  edifice  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pocock,  at  a 
cost  of  ^6,000. 


aDur  ©ffict  €Mt 


The  election  of  Mr.  Leigliton  as  the  new- 
president  of  the  Koyal  Academy  ia  in  every 
way  a.  satisfactory  one.  The  confirmation  of 
the  election,  and  the  acceptance  of  tbe  office, 
will  probably  follow  aa  a  matter  of  course.  All 
would  regret  any  imitation  on  the  part  of  the 
new  president  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Edwin 
Ijiindseer,  who,  wlien  chosen  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hut  vacancy,  declined  to  serve.  Mr. 
Iieij»hton  will  be  the  first  president  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  li^ynolds  in  whom  every 
academician  can  honestly  recognise  a  superior, 
and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  when  the 
mediocrities  who  have  been  elected  during  the 
present  century  are  remembered.  The  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  office  of  president  will  doubt- 
less be  as  well  discharged  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  but  true  artists  look 
for  higher  qualifications  in  their  accredited  re- 
presentative aud  mouthpiece  to  the  world,  and 
they  will  not  look  to  Mr.  Leighton  for  these 
in  vain. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  wishes  the  following 
particulars  to  be  published  with  regard  to  the 
new  cathedral  to  be  erected  for  his  diocese : — 
"  The  architect,  Mr.  J.  t,.  Pearson,  A.E.A.,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  furnish  an  estimate.  The 
site  will  allow  of  a  church  270tt.  long  and  72ft. 
wide.  It  is  not  proposed  to  build  in  the  first 
instance  more  than  the  choir  and  transept.  The 
ancient  work  will  be  preserved.  A  sum  of 
.C27,GOO  has  been  raised  in  a  few  months,  of 
which  at  least  ^£5,000  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
ground.  No  one  imagines  that  the  choir  and 
transept  of  a  worthy  cathedrsl,  however  simple 
iu  style,  can  be  buUt  for  this  sum.  The  new 
nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  in  superficial  area 
equal  to  what  the  nave  of  Truro  would  be.  It 
is  said  to  cost,  with  the  bases  of  two  western 
towers,  .£60,01)0.  Edinburgh  nave  and  choir  (if 
I  am  not  mistaken)  costs  above  ^£100,000* 
without  towers.  Again,  the  distinguished  artist 
who  will  work  for  us  has  built  one  of  the 
noblest  of  modern  churches — St.  Augustine's, 
Kilburn.  Compared  with  that  our  first  section 
of  work  would  be  as  three  to  two  in  area,  and 
aud  should  be  as  five  to  three  in  height.  The 
carcase  of  that,  in  brick,  cost  ^£1.5,000  without 
tower.  All  would  condemn  us  of  inadequacy 
if  we  started  to  build  for  ^£20,000.  We  should 
condemn  ourselves  if  we  started  to  build  on  a 
scale  twice  as  great  as  we  could  hope  to  afford. 
We  believe,  then,  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  wiU  help  us  far  and  wide. 
Registers  of  remote  parishes  in  Cornwall  record 
what  sums  they  contributed  two  centuries  ago  to 
the  erectiou  of  St.  Paul's  for  London.  And  they 
who  were  not  too  remote  to  help  the  splendour 
of  that  great  rebuilding  are  not  too  remote  to 
be  helped  in  modestly  yet  boldly  founding 
theirs,  the  first  cathedral  attempted  since." 

A  KoNiasBERO  agricultural  journal  pub- 
lishes particulars  of  an  inexpensive  process  by 
which  the  dampness  of  walls  may  be  effectually 
cured.  The  wall  or  damp  portion  of  it,  whether 
of  brick  or  stone  work,  must  be  stripped  of  all 
plaster,  &c.,  that  may  be  on  it,  and  the  exposed 
surface  well  brushed  with  a  stiff,  worn-down 
besom.  A  hundredweight  of  common  tar  is 
then  heated  in  a  pot  with  3jlb.  of  hog's  fat, 
and  wlien  this  has  quite  melted,  81b.  of  fine 
brick  dust  is  gradually  added  to  the  mixture, 
and  the  whole  stirred  round  with  a  stick  till 
no  solid  lumps  are  left  in  it.  The  fire  is  then 
slackened,  and  only  just  sufficient  heat  kept 
up  under  the  pot  to  maintain  its  contents 
slightly  warm  and  thoroughly  fiuid.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  quickly  and  freely  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  and  dry  drift  sand  thrown 
upon  it  before  it  has  time  to  dry.      Great  care 

•  This  statemeut,  iis  Mr.  J.  O.  t^o»tt  has  pointed  out,  is 
misleading.  It  reqairos  correction,  both  becauHe  it  has  a 
bearinjf  on  the  Bisuop'a  argument,  and  bocanso  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  facts  connected  with  its  erection 
should  ho  correctly  known.  The  cost  of  St.  Marr's  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  will  be  a  little  over  i'lOO.OOO.  The 
church  will  bo  quite  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  two  western  towers  and  the  chapter- 
house :  but  the  great  central  steeple,  some  4-4ft.  iu  dia- 
uioter,  and  280ft.  in  height,  is  included,  and  will  shortly 
be  finished  ;  as  well  as  all  sculpture,  tbe  internal  fittings, 
such  as  stalls,  bishop's  throne,  pulpit,  4:c.,  the  screens 
only  being  postponed.  So  that,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  building,  some  262ft.  long  and  133ft.  broad  across 
the  transepts,  as  well  as  its  very  stately  character,  its 
cost  is  by  no  moans  high. 
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must  be  takpn  tbat  no  part  of  the  surface  is 
left  untreated,  for  in  suet  places  the  damp  will 
invariably  penetrate  anew.  When  this  coating 
is  perfectly  dry  the  wall  may  be  plastered  over 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  quantities  of 
material  above  indicated  will  suffice  for  the 
treatment  of  about  thirty  square  metres  of 
wall-surface. 

The  trade  year  in  the  Potteries,  which  has 
just  closed,  has  been  more  unsatisfactory  than 
any  year  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  the 
present  time,  though  in  special  branches  of  the 
trade  men  are  working  nearly  full  time,  not 
more  than  half  the  producing  power  of  the  dis- 
trict is  in  operation.  The  declared  value  of  the 
goods  exported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878 
was  £1,260,590  against  dei,288,777  in  1877,  and 
jei,270,C06  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  goods 
shipped  for  the  United  Stales  in  the  same 
period  was  onlv  jeU4,-404,  against  iglol.SoS  in 
1877,  and  iei25,806  in  1876.  The  orders 
received  from  America  have  fluctuated  month 
by  msnth,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped 
in  September  dropped  down  to  £36,000,  which 
was  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  some  of  the  other  months.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  business  with  British 
North  America,  while  the  orders  from  Brazil 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  South  America  have 
been  scarce  throughout  the  year.  The  goods 
made  for  the  Trench  market  show  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  value  to  those  of  previous 
years,  but  this  is  in  no  degree  attributable  to 
the  exhibition,  which  has  been  productive  of 
very  few  orders  for  this  district  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Germany  has  purchased  less  British 
pottery  this  }  ear  than  usual.  In  Italy,  Holland, 
and  Spain  there  has  been  an  improved  demand 
which  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the 
falling  ofE  in  Germany  and  America,  but  from 
India  and  Australia  fewer  orders  have  been 
received.  The  home  trade'  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, and  travellers  report  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  orders  or  the  settlement 
of  accounts. 

The  OamberweU  guardians  have  had  some 
misunderstanding  with  the  architects  of  their 
new  infirmary  in  Gordon-road  (Messrs.  Berri- 
man  and  Sou)  as  to  the  erection  of  a  large  tank 
for  rainwater.  At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians 
on  Wednesday  week  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
architects,  replying  to  the  question  by  what 
authority  the  tank  had  been  proceeded  with, 
it  that  was  commenced  as  far  back  as  the  14th 
January,  and  practically  by  the  instructions  of 
the  board.  Tlie  Rev.  A.  Drew  characterised  the 
latter  statement  as  incorrect,  and  said,  even 
supposing  the  alterations  committee  had  sanc- 
tioned the  work,  the  architect  knew  they  had 
no  actual  power.  The  action  of  the  architect 
was  criticised  by  several  members  of  the  board, 
Mr.  E.  Dresser  Rogers  saying  that  he  had  hoped, 
seeing  that  the  architect  selected  was  a  local 
man,  that  that  gentleman  would  have  endea- 
voured to  assist  the  board  in  carrying  out  the 
work  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible, 
but  instead  of  this  they  found  the  opposite. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — "  That 


in  the  opinion  of  this  Vioard  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  architect,  when  the  board  arrived  at  the 
decision  to  utilise  the  rain-water,  to  forward 
plans  or  a  statement,  showing,  in  his  opinion, 
the  best  means  of  so  doing,  and  submitting  the 
same  for  the  consideration  of  the  board ;" 
"  That  Mr.  Berriuian  be  instructed  to  suspend 
all  further  work  in  connection  with  the  rain- 
water tank  until  he  shall  have  submitted  the 
plans  and  exact  estimate  of  the  cost,  and 
obt.iined  the  sanction  of  the  board."  It 
transpired  in  the  discussion  that  the  members 
of  the  board  have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  utilising  the  rain-water,  and 
that  the  method  adopted  has  not  yet  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  incident  suggests  the  possibility  of  un- 
pleasant remarks  being  publicly  made  concern- 
ing an  architect  if  he  acts  upon  instructions 
given  informally  by  a  committee  of  the  body  by 
whom  he  is  employed,  especially  if  the  members 
stand  in  jeopardy  of  being  personally  sur- 
charged by  the  Local  Government  Board's 
auditor. 

The  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  held  its 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  6th,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquhitt-street :  the  President,  Mr.  Robinson 
Souttar,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  George  Biddle  read 
a  very  practical  paper  on  "  The  Materials, 
Cost,  and  Construction  of  Roads."  The  author, 
while  dealing  with  various  forms  of  street 
pavement,  directed  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  macadam- 
ised and  sett-paved  roads.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  material  and  form  of  construction  to  be 
adopted  many  things  had  to  betaken  into  con- 
sideration— not  only  the  first  cost  of  the 
material  and  labour  in  laying  the  road,  but 
also  the  subsequent  cost  of  maintenance  and 
scavenging.  The  latter  of  these  items  formed 
a  very  important  element  in  the  cost  of  a 
street.  Impervious  pavements  were  being  much 
used  in  many  large  towns  at  present,  and  were 
giving  most  satisfactory  results,  though  the 
theory  that  they  were  best  was  open  to  ques- 
tion. It  was  found  that  granite  pavement 
lasted  the  longest  of  any — 20  years  being  the 
life  of  a  first-class  impervious  sett  pavement. 
As  regards  the  comparative  safety  of  granite 
and  wood,  it  h.as  been  found  from  actual 
observation  that  a  horse  can  travel  without 
falling  three  times  as  far  on  the  latter  as  on 
the  former.  An  interesting  and  animated  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
the  meeting  concluded  with  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  author. 

A  NEW  bridge,  which  during  the  past  year  or 
two  has  been  in  course  of  construction  over  the 
river  Irwell,  was  opened  last  week.  The  bridge 
is  formed  of  wrought-iron  girders,  resting  at 
the  ends  on  ashlar  stone  abutments,  and  when 
viewed  from  one  side  its  shape  resembles  that 
of  a  bow  and  string,  with  the  curved  part 
uppermost,  and  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  lattice  work.  It  crosses  the  river  diago- 
nally at  a  height  of  23ft.  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water,  and  rises  in  the  centre  to  a 


height  of  18ft.  above  the  roadway  which  it 
carries.  Including  the  two  longitudinal  girders, 
which  have  a  span  of  1-tOft.,  there  are  39 
girders  in  the  structure — the  total  weight  of 
the  ironwork  being  nearly  1,000  tons.  The 
roadway  measures  60ft.  across,  including  two 
footpaths,  each  12ft.  in  width.  On  the  Salford 
side  an  inclined  roadway  .about  a  cjuarter  of  a. 
mile  long  has  been  constructed,  the  height  of 
which  at  its  junction  with  the  bridge  is  18ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  land;  while 
on  the  Old  Trafford  side  a  level  road,  nearly 
250  yards  in  length,  has  been  formed.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  undertaking  are  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Bellhouse  .and  Co.,  Manchester,  from  whose 
foundries  the  ironwork  has  Cume  ;  and  under 
them  Messrs.  A.  Pilling  and  Sons,  Bolton,  have 
done  the  masonry  and  brickwork  of  the  bridge, 
roads,  and  boundary  walls. 

The  English  correspondent  of  our  American 
contemporary,  the  American  Architect  atiA 
Building  News,  has  been  describing  Mr.  Burgea's 
house  at  Holland  Park.  Speaking  of  the 
library,  he  says  it  is  "a  symphony  in  gold, 
One-third  the  height  of  the  room  is  taken  up 
by  a  frieze  of  the  deepest  gold,  a  scroll  pattern 
picked  out  with  red."  He  also  describes  the 
library  mantel,  with  its  frieze  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  parts  of  speech  before  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  driven  back  by  a  figure  of  grammar. 
Again,  we  are  told,  "  in  the  architect's  bedroom 
there  is  such  a  flood  of  colour  that  the  ground 
of  the  furniture  is  scarlet  without  its  appeiring 
too  crude.  Instead  of  shutters  delicate  gilded 
lattices,  of  Eastern  design,  close  the  windows, 
and  the  red  marble  basin  is  inlaid  with  silver 
fishes.  It  is  this  endless  play  of  fancy  and  his 
fastidious  taste  which  have,  perhaps,  kept  Mr. 
Burges  from  competing  more  frequently  for 
important  buildings."  Of  Mr.  Whistler's 
house,  at  Chelsea,  designed  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
the  writer  says  "  the  first  design  was  so  plain 
and  ugly  tbat  the  Metropolitan  Board  refused 
to  grant  a  licence  for  it.  It  was  then  amelio. 
rated  enough  to  pass  that  most  tolerant  of 
critics.  Its  small  front  door  opens  directly  on 
a  landing  of  the  st.aircase — an  excellent  way  to 
break  the  necks  of  burglars,  and  of  all  who  are 
not  forewarned  that  their  first  step  from  the 
door  will  precipitate  them  headlong  into  the 
large  atelier  below." 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  have 
intimated  a  number  of  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed provisional  order  by  the  Glisgow  Police 
Board  for  the  regulation  of  buildings.  They 
object,  first,  to  any  alteration  of  ttie  Police 
Act  in  this  direction,  because  they  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  question  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  comprehensive 
Building  Act,  clearly  defining  what  may  be 
justly  demanded  for  the  public  good,  and  so 
altering  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  as  to  afford 
some  reasonable  assurance  that  its  efficiency, 
or,  what  they  would  prefer,  transferring  its 
functions  to  a  new  and  proper  judicial  court; 
and  on  the  general  ground  that  the  alterations 
proposed  are  in  most  points  deficient  in  pre- 
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cision,  leaving  matters  of  great  importance  to 
the  discretion  of  the  master  of  works  for  the 
time  beinj,'.  lu  particular  they  object  to  the 
clause  making  the  ceilings  not  less  than  lOft 
high,  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  in- 
terfere witli  the  price  of  ground  by  restrictin 
the  number  of  dwellings  which  might,  with  all 
proper  rei,'aid  to  hygienic  refiuirements,  br 
erected  on  it  ;  that  the  specified  widths  of  pas 
sages  and  stairs  would  in  many  cases  beexces 
sive:  and  tu  the  "depth  of  the  foundation,' 
because  it  would  be  impracticable.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  words  "  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  and  connected  with  the  land  or  heritage 
in  which  each  such  apartment  is  situated," 
ought  to  be  deleted.  They  approve  of  the 
alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  tenements 
intended  to  be  secured  by  this  clause,  but  they 
I  strongly  condemn  any  attempt  to  gain  such 
enda  by  contiseation.  The  objections  stated 
were  to  be  laid  before  Sheriff  Clark  yesterday. 
Peop.  IIeim  has  published  a  memoir  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  alarming  statements-  The 
building  is  threatened,  according  to  the  pro- 

ifessor,  with  no  very  remote  ruin.     Solid  as  the 
stone  appears,   which  was  quarried   from  the 
famous  Drachenfols,  in  the  district  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  and  was  employed    almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  building,  it 
!  rapidly  becomes  a  prey  to  atmospheric  ravages, 
;  and  turns  soft  and  earthy.     In  the  oldest  part, 
1  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  tower,  the 
j  cornices,  mouldings,  and  fillets  {verticalleisten) 
j  are  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  original  profile 
I  is  no  longer  recognisable.     The  larger  square 
I  stones,  which  are  being  withdrawn  in  the  pro- 
I  cess  of  restoration,   fall    into   crumbs  at    the 
i   lightest  stroke  of  the  hammer.     Atthe  present 
moment  the  experts  fear  that  during  a  thorough 
.   examination  of  the  interior  of   the  cathedral 
;   they  may   be  brought   face  to    face  with  the 
I  deplorable  fact  that  the  insidious  process  of 
i  decomposition  is  going  on  in  the  buttresses  and 
!  elsewhere,  and  they  recoil  fi-om  recourse  to  a 
I   series  of  unsightly  and  disfiguring  repairs. 
I       Mb.  Gladstone,  in  his  very  able  remarks  on 
"Culture,"  at  Buckley  last  Monday,  speaking 
of  labour,  said  that    "  machine    labour  tends 
naturally  in  a  certain  degree  to  make  the  man 
himself  a  machine,"  and  in  furniture  and  house- 
building  a    demand  for  originality  and    indi- 
viduality of  handwork    is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt.      People  tire  of  things  which  are 
precisely  like  those  possessed   by  millions  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  are  glad  to  pay  for 
novelty.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  that  machine 
labour  is  helping  the  working  man  Vjy  giving 
him  more  leisure  for  cultivation — if  it  does  also 
take  the  place  of  mind  in  some  instances.     Mr. 
Gladstone  has  more  than  any  other  man,  save 
perhaps  Ruskin,  done  a  noble  work  in  his  day 
in  trying  to  lift  handicraft  above  the  contemp- 
tuous sneer  of  the  weak-minded.  He  has  shown 
that  every  kind  of  labour  may  be  ennobled  by 
the  alliance  of  mind  and  hand,   and  that  real 
culture  may  be  obtained  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  acquisition  of  mere  book-learning.     Such  an 
institution  as  the  new  City  and  Guilds  Insti- 


tute for  Technical  Education  ought  to  do  much 
for  this  kind  of  culture. 

An  exhibition  of  transparent  tableaux  from 
Berlin  is  now  on  view  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium.  The  pictures  are  each  12ft.  by  lift., 
are  painted  on  canvas  in  thin  colours,  and  are 
shown  in  a  darkened  room  by  a  series  of  lights 
behind.  They  are,  however,  of  a  higher  class 
of  art  than  the  panoramas  with  which  this 
device  is  familiarly  associated,  and  comprise 
half  a  dozen  Scriptural  subjects  by  the  follow- 
ing German  artists — Prof.  Kschke,  Bennewitz 
von  Loeffen,  Prof,  lliibner,  Korner,  Sturm,  and 
Ziipke.  The  treatment  is  in  each  case  fresh, 
and  several  of  the  pictures  display  a  smooth- 
ness of  manipulation  and  skilful  management 
of  light  and  shade  rarely  noticeable  in  works  of 
HO  large  a  scale.  In  Von  LoelTcn's  "  Moses  de- 
scending from  Mount  Sinai  "  the  patriarch  is 
standing  upon  a  ledge  of  the  holy  mount,  with 
the  stone  tables  in  his  hand.  His  face  is  yet 
radiant  with  Divine  light,  and  above  his  fore- 
head quivers  the  conventional  lambent  horn- 
like flames.  Below  is  seen  the  plain  and  some 
of  the  tents  of  Israel.  The  mode  in  which  any 
necessity  for  an  attempt  to  portray  the  Divine 
Presence  is  evaded  by  representing  Moses  on  a 
rocky  terrace,  above  which  the  mountain  side 
looms  to  the  verge  of  the  picture,  is  worthy  of 
high  commend.ition.  "  Noah's  Ark"  is  compara- 
tively tame,  and,  moreover,  shows  the  unwieldy 
vessel,  not  on  a  calm  expanse  of  boundless 
flood,  but  as  tempest  tost  just  off  a  lee  shore  of 
formidable  cliffs  and  rocks.  "  The  Adoration 
of  the  Wise  Men"  is  worthy  of  study,  but  is 
very  unequal  in  execution  ;  the  expressions  in 
the  faces  of  the  Magi  and  the  barbaric  rudeness 
of  their  garments  contrast  with  the  doll-like 
Holy  Child.  In  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt  "  Herr 
Korner  shows  accurate  perception  of  and  skill 
in  reproducing  the  Egyptian  architectonic 
forms.  "  The  Ascension  of  Christ,"  by  Zopke, 
is  based  on  mediseval  precedent  as  to  pose  and 
clothing ;  the  colouring  is  harmonious,  but  a 
grave  defect  is  that  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  rising  Saviour  is  mediatorial,  and  not,  as 
the  subject  demands,  victorious.  It  is  stated 
that  the  paintings  have  not  been  exhibited 
elsewhere,  excepting  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Berlin. 
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Paper  by  Aston  Webb, 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Bchool.room  and  house  in  connection  with 
the  English  Congrogational  Church  at  Mold  were 
openeJ  on  Tuesday  week.  They  were  built  by  Mr. 
KicharJ  Kolierts,  of  Mold,  under  the  suporintnndenoe 
of  Mr.  Aydon,  of  Mold,  from  a  deeifin  fuini-hed  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Murray,  of  Liverpool.  The  outlay  Uaa 
beenwei.SiO. 

While  coramoncinB  thi>  works  of  restorntion  at 
Sutton  St.  jHiii','8*rt  ijari^h  church,  for  which  he  i.'* 
contractor,  Mr.  Roljcit  Carlmtt,  jun.,  builder,  of 
Long  Sutton,  fell  from  the  scuffjlding  one  day  last 
week,  suitaininfr  a  fractured  thigh  and  aevtre  in- 
juries to  the  head. 

The  Dawlish  Local  Board,  on  the  7th  inst.,  com- 
pletpd  the  purcha'^e  of  Cliff  houTea  and  Brounds  for 
ii2,500,  as  a  public  ri'creation  grounds-  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  dctcnuined  to  carry  out  a 
8ch*me  of  water  supply  as  proposed  by  tlie  surveyor, 
subject  to  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  Appluton, 
C  E..  of  Torquay,  who  bad  been  requested  to  report 
thereon. 

The  Local  Board  of  Caerleon,  Monmoutlishire, 
considered  on  Tuesday  week  plans  and  eectious  for 
the  drainage  of  the  town,  prepared  by  Mr.  W«rren, 
C.E  ,  Newport  Thy  were  oreiitually  adopt'jd,  and 
Mr.  Warrtn  was  appointed  engineer  at  a  remunera- 
tion of  5  per  cent,  upon  outlay. 

We  understand  that  the  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
which  has  been  closed  during  the  pa!:t  two  montha 
for  repairs  and  embellishment  on  an  exten-^ive  scale, 
has,  in  addition  to  other  improvements,  been  venti- 
lated by  the  Sanit^iry  Engineering  and  Ventilation 
Company,  of  Wcttmiustor.  The  arrangements, 
which  consist  of  a  cojiiplete  system  of  influx  and 
efflux,  are  such  as  to  injure  a  cont^tant  and  gentle 
circulation  of  air  in  each  room,  without  draughts, 
and  without  introducing  those  particles  of  dust  and 
dirt  which  are  always  more  or  lejiS  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  cities. 


s 


HELLIWELL' 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPEEISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  tvoodworh  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
paintiiig  is  required.  Old  Eoofs  re- 
glazed.     Any  one  can  rejtair  or  take  in 

pieces. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

"  It  i3  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Milh,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  npplicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  aud  Orchard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  systeni.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to."— The  Builder. 

"  And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public." — Bdilding  News. 

"It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet." — The  Field. 

*'The  patent  has  ffiven  hiffh  satisfaction  to  every  one 
usin?  it."— The  Christian  Cnian. 

*'Cor:vincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  he 
""*^-""i  of  readers  of  the  Keystone.'*— Th« 


For  Estimates,  Draivings,  or  particulars,  apply  io 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ;  oe, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


Roofing  Pelts— P.  Braby  &  Co. 

INODOROUS,  SAEKING.  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PERFORATED  ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  &  Co. 

^-^  PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron.— P.  Braby  &  Co. 


GALVANISED  AND  BL.VCK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.        ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,   EUSTON   ROAD,   LONDON. 

HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL.     GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.    AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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VT'AGES   MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen.  —  At  a  meetingr  of  the  Aberdeen 
Master  Masons'  Association,  held  last  week,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  eon- 
tinned  depressed  trade,  to  reduce  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  to  6d.  per  hour  on  and  after  8th  February 
next. 

Crieff. — The  master  joiners  of  Crieff  have  a^ain 
reduced  the  wages  of  the  operatives  |d.  per  hour,  the 
rate  now  paid  being  6d.  per  hour. 

Dalrerf,  N.B.— Owing  to  the  extreme  depression 
in  the  building  trade  the  quarries  in  this  district  are 
being  closed,  and  there  appears  little  sign  of  speedy 
improvement. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  masons,  who  number 
aboat  1,500,  struck  work  on  Monday  against  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  their  wages  from  8d.  to  7d.  an 
honr.  As  an  indication  of  the  present  state  of  tlje 
building  trade,  not  only  has  the  number  of  masons 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  but  a  great  many  houses  are  stand- 
ing empty.  The  employers  have  stated  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  them,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  accept  any  compromise. 
The  Partick  mssons,  to  the  number  of  about  200, 
have  also  struck  work  against  the  reduction  of  Id, 
per  hour.  A  considerable  number  of  the  masters 
offered  "  to  split  the  difference  "  by  giving  7id.,but 
this  was  not  accepted  by  the  men. 

Greenock. — The  operative  masons  in  Greenock 
have  received  notice  of  a  general  reduction  of  M.  per 
hour.  The  men  have  agreed.  The  wages  will  now 
be  8d.  per  hour. 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

idiate  delivery.     I 
I  buUdingg  covered) 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.      Pri:;e3,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHAKLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster, 

Somerset.— [Advt.] 


62  10    0 


2(B    0    0 

i;i:!   0   0 

ISIO    0    0 


TENDEBS, 

Blackburn. — For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  iron 

railing,  gates,  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  and    hot 

water  apparatus  for   tea  meetinge,   lor  the  Wesleyan- 

Methodist  Chapel,  Preetoa-road,  Blackburn.  Mr.  William 

S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn  ;  — 
Boundary  walls  : 

Lewis  £530    0    0 

Arkwright  Bros.* 482  10    8 

LAfterwardB  reduced  to  £'i32  123.  9d.  and  accepted,] 
Hailing  and  gate : 

Mercer  Eros 

Barton  and  Son  (accepted) 

Heating  apparatus 

Esors.  of  John  Baldwin 

Barton  and  Son 

Varley  and  Son    

Mercer  Bros,  (accepted) 

Hot  water  appiiratus  for  tea  meetiags  : 

Mercer  Bros,  (accepted)  42  10    0 

Barton  and  Son 37  10    0 

Varley  and  Sou 35  10    0 

BoGNOR. — For  road  and  sewer  works  for  the  Bognor 

Local  Board.    Mr.  H.  Stringfellow,  town  surveyor  ; — 

Harrison £'2,490    7    0 

Marshall 2,400    0    0 

Hayter  (accepted)        2,326    2    2 

Dorking.— For  house  for  E.  Waterhouse.  Esq.,  Felday, 

near  lyorking,  Surrey.    Mr.  G.  T.  Redmayne,  architect, 

Manchester  ;  quantities  supplied  : — 

■  Mitchell,  B.  J.  and  W £5,802 

Laxells,  W.  H 6,680 

Downs,  W.,  and  Co 4,990 

Stephens  iind  Bastow 4,948 

Colls  and  Son 4,890 

Wall  and  Hook 4,600 

East  Greenwich. — For  erecting  cart  lodges  and  offices 

on  the  Board's  premises  at  East    Greenwich,    for   the 

Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works  :— 

Etheridge £813    0    0 

Lee  and  Son         803    0    0 

Cooke         780    0    0 

Keefe  770  15  10 

Good  and  Winder 750    0    0 

Garlick  aud  Caia 745    0    0 

Mace 669  13    0 

Warr 659    0    0 

Eady 640    0    0 

Sim,  of  Windsor  (accepted)      6ol    0    0 

Epsom.— For  a  honse,  office,  and  boundary  wall,  for 

William  Reader,  Esq.    Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect, 

44,  Ebury-street,  Chester-square,  aud  Epsom  : — 

Hooker  (accepted)      £2,250 

Wakefield.— For   enlarging    the    Wesleyan    Sunday 

Schools,  Eastmoor,    Wakefield.    Mr.    William    Watson, 

architect:— 

Flower  Bros £477    0    0 

Gibson         412  10    0 

Tattersall 389  19    0 

Youug         319    4    0 

Swift  and  Hodgson         346  10    0 

Guest  and  Craven 342    8    0 

Webster      341  15    0 

Summers  Bros 320  10    0 

Bagnall  Bros,  (accepted)         308  16    0 


Great  Harwood. — For  the  erection  of  office,  board- 
room, and  dwelling-hou=e  for  the  Local  Board,  Great 
Harwood.  Mr.  William  S.  Varley,  architect,  Blackburn; 
quantities  supplied;  — 

Clegg,  Accrington  £780 

Ramsbottom  and  Son,  Accrington    754 

Grimshaw,  Church         745 

Lewis  and  Son,  Blackburn      698 

Wolstenholme,  RisUton  (accepted) 6KI 

Hammerwood.— For  a  new  district  church  at  Ham- 
merwood.  East  Grinstead,  for  Oswald  Smith,  Esq.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect:  — 

Brass        £5,100    0    0 

Runnacles  4,953  10    0 

Shearburn  4,600    0    0 

Bowman  and  Scowen 4,400    0    0 

Godley      4,280    0    0 

Nightingale  Bros,  (accepted) 4,220    0    0 

Boston, — For  the  ealargement  of  the  Hamond-squar>- 
Schoul,  Hoston,  by  400  places,  for  the  London  School 
Board.     Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect: — 

Browne  and  Robinson £4,843 

Jerrard,  S.  ,T 4,799 

Perry  and  Co 4,789 

Roberts,  L.  H.  and  R 4,785 

Higgs  and  Hill 4,784 

Grover,  J.  4,737 

Boyce,  T 4.690 

Pritchard,  G.  S.  (accepted) 4,579 

[Cost  per  head  of  enlargement  only,  £11  8s.  lid. ;  cost 
per  head  of  complete  schoul,  £7  193.   lOd.] 

HoxTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Hoston 
House.    Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  architect:- 

Brass        £4,479 

Greenwood  4,272 

Brown  and  Robinson 4,*270 

Pritchard  4,171 

Ashby  Bros 4,100 

Higgs  and  Hill 4,(180 

Pewge,  S.E.— For  a  clock  for  the  new  vestry  hall  tit 
Pengs :—  With 

gravity 
escapement. 
Barraud  and  Lnnds,  CornhUl    ...  £57  10    6        — 
ThwaitesandRecd,  ClerkenweU      58    0    0        — 
Gillett  and  Bland,  Crojdon      ...    55    0    0     £67 
Smith  i  Sons,  Clcrkeuwell  (ace.)    50    0    0        60 
Plvmodth.— For  building  stables  in  Higher-lane  for 
Mr.  Hoare.    Mr.  J.  U.  Keats,  architect : — 

McMillan,  H.  B £584    0    0 

Berry,  J.  P 540    0    0 

Treleaven 526  14    0 

Steer 490    0    0 

Lethbridge,  A 4.N7  10    0 

Bishop  aud  Son 448  10    0 

Palk  aud  Partridge         420    0    0 

Sandal. — For  conservatories  at  Castle  Lodge,  Salida', 
near  Wakelield.    Mr.  WiUiam  Watson,  architect  :— 
Accepted  tenders  : 
Bagnall  Bros,  (excavating,  brick,  and 

stone)       £114    0    0 

Guest  &  Craven  (carpenter  &  joiner)  ..    169  18    6 
Wuo<lhead,  W.  (plumbing  i  glazing)      70    0    0 
Kirk,  J.,  and  Co.  (hot  water  and  engi- 
neer's work)      135  12    6 

Nay  lor,  Thomas  (painting)      22  10    0 

Scarborough. — For  heating  with  hot  water  Wesleyan 
Sunday  Schools,  Queen-street,  Scarborough.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect,  Wakefield:— 

Redfem        £95    0    0 

Barratt  and  Leggott        88  10    0 

Blakeborough        86    0    0 

Seward  82    0    0 

Whittaker  Bros 81    0    0 

Hearn  and  Co.  (accepted)  79  10    0 

Heaps  and  Robinson        69  10    0 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells.— For  the  completion  of  three  un- 
finished houses  in  Woodhury-park  for  The  Tuubndge 
Wells  Freehold  Land  and  Benefit  Building  Society.  Mr. 
W.  Hopper,  surveyor.  Chimney  pieces  and  kitcheners  not 
included : — 

Beeching £1,990    0    0 

Stephens 1,950    0    0 

Judd  aud  Young         1,945    0    0 

Willicome  and  Oakley 1,905    0    0 

Elwig       1,897    0    0 

Brewer     1,713  14    0 

Ovenden 1,698    7    6 

Thorogood  1,544    0    0 

Stott  (accepted) 1,522  18    8 


BATH  STO.fE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  BOX  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN. 

and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDALL,  SAUNDERS.  &  CO.  LIMITED, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prloes,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the   United  Kiiigdtjm.  fumlabed 
on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office,  corsham.  WILTS.    [Advt.J 


Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.    Us 


throughout   the  world,  and 
no  sul,al\luU.—[AJ>VT.] 


Throat     Irritation.— Sorenea  a     and     dryness, 

tickling  and  Irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  vuice. 
For  these  .-ymptoms  use  Kpps's  Glycerine  Jujubes.  Glycerine,  lii 
these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glaads'  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  bccomtn 
a(;tivety  healing.  Sold  only  in  Si.  and  Is.  boxes,  labelled  "  James 
EPPs  &  Co.,  HomcBOpathic  Chemists,  London."  A  letter  received  : 
"  Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhaps.  Interest  you  to  know  that  after 
an  txtenaed  trial,  I  have  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
considerable  beneflt  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
almost  all  forms  of  throat  disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the 
voice.  lo  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm  — ITours  fnithfully. 
GoRDON-HOLMES.  L  R.C.P.E  ^  ^Senkir  Physician  to  the  Municipal 


Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary."— | 


Holloway's  Pills.— Colds,  catarrhs,  and  other 

febrile  affections  can  be  readily  arrested  in  their  early  stages  by 
panying  di 


1  according  to  their  i 


promote  perspiration,  and  r 


HART'S    PATENT 

CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Apply  to  the 

PATENTEE,  37.  WALBROOK,  E.G. 

OB   TO    THE 

Sole  Makers: 

J.  8c  E.  HALL, 

Engineers,  Millwrights.  Founders, 

and  Boiler  Makers, 

DARTFORD,    KENT, 

OR 

21,  St.  SWITHIN  LANE,  LONDON. 
Sole  Makers  of  MOTT'S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 
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decay,  for  in  1831  we  find  the  mof  was 
taken  off  by  an  order  of  the  vestry,  and  the 
nave   became   so  mined  that  in  the  first- 


fitted  for  diocesan  purposes,  and  would — as 
the  Bishop  oliserves — be  "  specially  conve- 
while  the  Lady  chapel  would  make 


entirely.  From  indisputable  evidence  it 
appears  the  old  nave  was  in  a  very  totter- 
iug  state  ever  since  the  1.5th  century,  when 
the  (groined  roof  fell  (1'1'()9),  and  it  had  also 
undergone  three  cent\iries  of  buttressing;, 
bandaging,  and  bungling.  What  the  old 
choir  is  now  m.iy  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tions we  gave  of  it  in  this  journal,  page  82, 
Vol.  XXXIV.,  from  Royal  Academy  prize 
drawings,  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Langford. 
Entering  the  present  church  after  con- 
siderable difficulty,  what  do  we  find  to  be 
tlie  result  of  the  restoration  made  about  30 
years  ago,  —  we  believe  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gwilt  ?  We  enter  by  the  south  transept 
door.  Neglect  and  dirt  have  done  their 
best  to  disfigure,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
unused  choir,  with  its  four  bays  of  ex- 
quisite Early  English,  vei'ging  to  Tran- 
sitional in  character,  still  remiiins  to 
arrest  the  eye.  The  aisles  and  centre  avenue 
are  covered  by  a  finely  proportioned  vault 
of  quadripartite  character,  with  groined  ribs 
and  cross  springers  of  bold  and  telling 
section ;  but  it  is  begrimed  with  dirt  and 
soot.  The  massive  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned cylindrical  piers,  with  their  engaged 
shafts  and  richly  moulded  arches,  are  in  a 
similar  state;  the  stones  are  black  and  white 
m  patches,  the  elegant  triforium  arcading 
and  lofty  lancets  of  the  clerestory  alike  tell 
a  tale  of  indifference  and  bigotry.  Having 
inspected  the  choir  and  transepts  we  look  at 
the  disused  high  altar  and  Lady  chapel,  the 
latter  an  unique  apartment  of  four  bays  in 
districts  is  also  127  per  cent.,  as  against  lOi  i  width,  covered  by  a  beautiful  groined  roof  of 
per  cent,  for  the  entire  ai-ea.     These  figures    stone  supported  on  elegant  pillars.     It  is 


A  CATHEDRAL  FOR  SOUTHWARK 
Y\7"E  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the 
''^  religious  and  ecclesiastical  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
in  his  pastoral  letter  to  plead  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  beautiful  collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark,  into  a  pro-cathedral  for 
that  part  of  the  diocese,  but  any  one  with 
any  regard  for  the  edifice,  which  lias  been 
of  late  years  ruthlessly  eclipsed  by  utilita- 
rian usurpations,  will  gladly  welcome  Dr. 
Thorold's  proposal.  When  we  learn  that 
the  population  of  the  newly  constituted 
diocese  of  Rochester  is  roughly  calculated 
to  be,  at  the  very  least,  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  that  it  comprises  the  districts  of 
Lewisham,  Hatcham,  Camberwell.  Peckham, 
Sydenham,  Battersea,  Clapham,  Streatham, 
Surbiton,  Plumstead,  aud  other  places 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  density.  Dr. 
Thorold's  proposa.1  does  not  seem  an  un- 
reasonable one.  Indeed,  if  we  take  the 
bishop's  figures,  on  the  authority  of  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Shelford,  C.B..  while  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames 
is  50  square  miles,  the  area  on  the 
south  of  the  river  covers  68  miles ; 
while  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  southern  part  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
57  per  cent.,  as  against  34  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  metropolis  from  1851  to  1871.  The 
increase  in  rateable  value  of  the  southern 


named  year  it  was   resolved  to  demolish  it ', an  excellent  chaptemr  conference  chamber. 
"  ^         .   -  .  ^  .yy^  have  several  moniViers  of  the  profession 

admirably  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  task. 
We  may  casually  mention  the  names  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Blomficld.  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  or  Mr.  St.  Aubyn — gentle- 
men in  any  of  whose  hands  St.  Saviour's, 
Soxithwark,  might  again  become  a  well- 
ordered  and  beautiful  church.  Another 
very  important  and  necessary  improvement 
would  be  the  provision  of  easier  and  more 
ample  approaches  on  the  eastern  side. 
Instead  of  i\u-  prcs.'nt  flight  of  steps 
from  the  road  we  should  propose  two, 
one  on  each  side,  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable a  widening  of  tlie  cramped  area 
by  removing  some  of  the  property  on 
the  London-bridge  side.  At  present  the 
church  seems  to  stand  in  a  hole;  the  .South- 
Eastern  viaduct  on  the  south  side  Beriously 
mars  its  effect,  and  few  people  who  pass  and 
repass  out  of  the  daily  thousands  who  cross 
London- bridge  can  be  aware  that  the  four 
small  gables  with  their  triple  windows 
which  appear  to  lie  buried  below  tlie  road- 
way form  the  Lady  chapel  of  a  priory 
church  which  dates  from  the  Normin  times, 
and  belongs  .ao  a  most  interesting  mediuival 
church — no  mean  rival  in  date  and  com- 
pletness  with  Westminster  Abbey  itself. 
We  believe,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
if  a  suitable  scheme  weie  proposed  of  mode- 
rate outlay.  Churchmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames  would  afford  a  willing  aid.  and  the 
best  ecclesiastical  art  of  the  day  would  be 
at  their  service. 


are  conclusive  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  but  there  are  other,  and  perhaps  more 
cogent  reasons,  for  a  new  ecclesiastical 
centre.  To  use  the  bishop's  words.  "  no 
measure  of  an  external  character  would  go 
further  to  consolidate  our  South  London 
work,  or  to  help  to  reconcile  Surrey  Church- 
men to  our  new  arrangements,  than  this  of 
making  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  the  pro- 
cathedral  of  the  diocese." 

Should  the  idea  be  entertained — and  we 
understand  it  is  not  the  first  time  such  a 
proposition  has  been  broached — of  making 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Saviour  the 
centre  of  the  thickly-populated  area  of 
South  London,  a  thorough  reconstruction 
of  the  nave,  and  a  restoration  of  the  choir 
and  Lady  chapel  as  parts  of  the  original 
edifice,  would  be  the  first  step  necessary. 
St.  Mary  Overie's  Church  originally  be- 
longed to  a  priory  of  that  name,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  between  the  church 
and  the  Thames,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Doll- 
man  has  lately  made  careful  drawings  from 
measurement  of  these  buildings.  The  ori- 
ginal church  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  and  John,  but  few  traces  of  Nor- 
man work  are  visible.  St.  Saviour's  Church 
is  undoubtedly  capable,  in  competent  hands, 
of  being  converted  into  a  structure  at  once 
efficient  for  diocesan  sendees  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Borough,  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  so  fine  a  church — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Early  English  tj'pe  in  our 
midst — should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  neglected  and  forlorn  condition  in 
which  at  present  it  is,  surrounded  by 
squalor,  market  sheds,  and  factories,  and 
only  opened  for  service  on  Sundays.  The 
original  nave— an  illustration  of  which  as 
restored  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  from  exist- 
ing remnants — appeared  in  the  Building 


fitted  with  seats  ;  there  is  a  small  organ  and  a 
railed  communion  table  at  the  north  side, 
all  in  a  very  dirty  and  dilapidated  condition, 
the  lovely  painted  glass  triplets  shedding 
their  coloured  beams  over  a  tasteless  and 
disorderly  arrangement,  singularly  expres- 
sive of  a  cold,  heartless,  and  formal  service. 
We  next  ascend  some  stone  steps  on  the 
west  side  of  choir,  which  is  closed  by  an 
unsightly  screen  of  late  pseudo-Gothic 
taste,  and  enter  at  the  level  of  the  present 
church.  A  curious  transformation  presents 
itself.  We  are  surrounded  by  an  interior  of 
the  purest  style  of  the  early  revival  of  this 
century.  Pillars  of  iron-like  proportions 
carry  a  triple  vault  of  what  looks  like 
plaster ;  there  is  no  clerestory — ^but,  singu- 
larly subversive  of  truthfulness,  the  quasi 
windows  of  triple  lancets,  that  outside  range 
with  the  clerestory  and  counterfeit  them, 
become  the  aisle  lights  within !  A  gallery 
of  peculiarly  unredeeming  character  sur- 
rounds the  interior  and  cuts  in  two  the 
aisle  windows,  while  the  organ  is  placed  over 
the  western  door,  blocking  out  all  indications 
of  the  lancets  in  the  west  front.  The  green 
painted  trusses  under  the  gallery,  the  dark 
gallery  front,  and  the  impoverished  flat- 
looking  stucco  windows  to  the  aisles,  are 
reminiscences  of  a  taste  happily  gone  by, 
and  which  no  one  except  the  Anti-Restora- 
tion Society  would  care  to  retain. 

Now  the  first  work  necessary  t<">  make 
the  edifice  worthy  of  the  Bishop's  proposal 
would  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave — in 
fact  all  west  of  the  transepts — and  to  lower 
the  floor  to  the  level  of  the  choir,  abundant 
material  for  which  remains.  We  fear  not 
a  fragment  of  the  outer  walls  could  remain, 
the  details  of  which  are  simply  too  bad  to 
be  left.  It  would  be  necessary,  before  such 
an   operation,  to    carefully   shore    up   the 


News,  page  692,  Vol.  XXXII.,  comprised  ;  western  end  of  the  choir,  particularly  the 
seven  bays,  covered  by  a  beautiful  groined  crossing  carrying  the  tower.  Seven  bays 
vault  of  stone  of  the  13th  century,  some  j  now  exist,  though  a  shorter  one  would  suf- 
ideaofwhich  maybe  gatheredfromtheexist- jfice.  The  next"  step  would  be  a  thorough 
ing  choir,  which  exhibits  the  purity  and  I  aud  careful  cleansing  and  restoration  of  the 
beauty  of  detail  of  the  age,  though  itself  of  :  transept,  choir,  and  Lady  chapel,  which 
later  date.     The  old  nave  was  destroyed  in    could  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AND 

THE  INSTITUTE. 
A/TR.  CHARLES  BARRY,  in  his  open- 
-'--'-     ing  address  the  other  evening,  at  the 
Institute,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found 
in    another    page,     travelled   over  a  wide 
field,    the    subjects    touched    upon    being 
almost  encyclopa;dic  in  variety.      It  would 
have  been   better  on  the  whole  if  he  had 
confined   himself    within   a   more    limited 
range   of   topics,   or  had  at  least  directed 
attention  more  to  the  home  interests  of  the 
jjrofession  than  to  the   French  Exhibition 
and  foreign  exnlorations.     As  regards  the 
award  of  the  French  architectural  medals, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,  and  if  the 
recipients  themselves  feel  honoured  by  the 
distinction  no  one  need  complain,  notwith- 
standing the  president  so  warmly  rebutted 
the  idea  of  any  "  rough  and  ready  "  process 
of  selection.     It   is  some  satisfaction  for 
English  architects  to  learn  that  so  large  a 
number   of  creditable  designs    have   been 
contributed  by  English  architects.     Archi- 
tectural   events     of    some    moment    have 
occm-red   during  the  past  year,  and  some 
important  changes  have  taken  place  since 
Mr.   Ban-y's  presidency.     The  question  of 
illicit  commissiims  has  received  attention 
from     the    Legislature  ;     the    matter     of 
copyright  in  design  has  been  agitated;  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act 
Amendments  have  become  law  ;  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Improvement  Bill  is  taking 
a  practical    shape,  the  Local   Government 
Boards  new  code  of  bye-laws  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  issued,   and    perhaps    on    the 
whole  a  better  relation  between  the  Insti- 
tute and   the   provincial    members   of  the 
profession  has  been  established.    The  insti- 
tution of  a  new  order  of  "  honorary  asso- 
ciates "  must  assist  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  profession  out  of  doors,  and  other 
changes  of  organisation — a  report  of  which 
will   be   found  in  our  columns — have  re- 
moved  anotlier   barrier    between    the  two 
classes  of  members. 

On    the  important    question    of  "  Com- 
petition," Mr.  Barry's   remarks  cannot   be 


1839  having  suffered  much  from  neglect  and  I  ments  of  the  services.     The  choir  could  be  j  said  to  represent  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
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profession.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  young  members  seeking  for 
prestige  and  position  as  well  as  established 
practitioners.  The  recognition  of  the 
"  quiet  labour "  and  merit  of  which  he 
spoke  does  not  often  fall  to  the  share  of 
those  who  do  not  inherit  a  name  or  a  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  analogy  drawn  between 
architects  and  the  professors  of  law  and 
medicine  has  this  discrepancy  that  in  the 
one  case  the  real  results  of  ability  are 
attainable,  while  in  the  other  they  cannot 
be  obtained  before  employment.  The 
acuteness  of  a  lawyer  or  the  skill  of  a 
physician  is  not  recognised,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  forestalled  before  their  services 
are  called  into  requisition.  So  long  as  an 
architect's  skill  and  taste  are  to  be  tested  on 
paper,  competition  will  be  the  selection  of 
plans  rather  than  of  men,  and  the  anxiety 
and  disappointment  arises  chiefly  from 
the  incapacity  of  boards  and  individuals  to 
distinguish  between  the  work  of  the  adroit 
artist  and  that  of  the  skilful  designer,  or 
from  their  liability  to  be  influenced  by 
local  or  favoured  competitors  or  their 
friends.  We  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
most  of  the  grievances  of  the  profession 
with  respect  to  competition,  but  we  may 
fairly  ask  how  many  of  them  have  not  been 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  architects  them- 
selves ?  Can  we  blame  the  public  for  ob- 
taining architectural  talent  in  the  cheapest 
manner  ?  Much  may  be  said  against  com- 
petition as  regards  management,  but  how 
much  may  not  also  be  said  for  it  ?  And  how 
many  men  have  not  won  fairly-earned  posi- 
tions as  architects  through  its  agency  ''  Did 
not  Sir  Charles  Barry  obtain  the  com- 
mission to  erect  the  Houses  of  Legislature 
by  competition,  and  have  not  most  of  the 
designs  for  our  great  buildings  of  recent 
times,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  been  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  P  We  have  before 
urged  tliat  the  architectural  profession  or 
the  Institute  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
injustice  of  competition  awai-ds.  If  archi 
teots  would  baud  themselves  together  and 
issue  conditions  binding  on  and  subscribed 
to  by  all  the  profession,  the  anomalies  we 
now  hear  of  would  not  be  so  common.  We 
repeat, competition  has  been  the  only  instru- 
mentality that  has  brought  into  repute 
the  young  members  of  the  profession,  and 
the  questions  occur — Why  should  we  aban- 
don a  system  which  elicits  talent  because  of 
imperfect  administration  ?  And,  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  the  Institute  rather  to 
reform  abuses  than  to  endeavour  to  abolish 
a  deep-rooted  custom  ? 

The  outside  impression  produced  by  Mr. 
Barry's  address  can  be  judged  by  an  article 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last.  It  first 
wonders,  in  despair,  at  the  amount  of  work 
the  present  generation  has  performed  in 
building  and  restoration — the  immense 
amount  of  architectural  activity  of  the  age, 
but  does  not  pretend  to  determine  its 
worth.  It  next  maintains  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  establishing  any  agreement 
on  questions  of  architectural  taste ;  and, 
finally,  takes  refuge  in  Mr.  Barry's  address, 
and  the  assertion  that  our  countrymen  can 
hold  their  own  by  comparison  with  their 
brethren  on  the  Continent.  Such  an  im- 
pression measures  pretty  fairly  the  public 
confusion  of  mind  on  matters  architei;- 
tural.  The  styles  we  work  in  are  like  a 
conflict  of  creeds  to  them — a  bewildering 
maze  from  which  they  can  draw  little 
satisfaction.  The  writer  says,  "  It  may  be 
true  that  we  shall  be  more  distinguished 
hereafter  by  the  unwearied  energy  of  our 
aspirations  than  by  our  successes  in  ful- 
filling them:"  that  we  "scoured  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  to  find  something  that 
we  might  at  least  copy,  and  repeat  with 
some  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  that  we 
never  discovered  anything  with  which  we 
could  be  content."  The  times  asks,  "  Has 
any  one  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  builders 


of  the  age  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.P" 
without  knowing  probably  that  our  archi-  | 
tects  are  beginning  to  see  beauty  in  the 
Georgian  no  less  than  in  the  Queen  Anne 
era.  It  speaks  of  the  stately  houses — the 
Italian  palaces  reared  by  our  large  manu- 
facturers— more  frequently  castellated  man- 
sions, which  look  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  resist  enemies,  but  most  common  of  all 
a  "  house  of  many  bays,  oriels,  turrets,  and 
gables,  in  which  the  architect  has  sought 
to  catch  the  tradition  of  Hatfield,  of  Long- 
leat.  or  of  Burghley."  It  alludes  to  our 
street  rebuilding,  our  activity  in  church 
building  and  restoring,  and  the  equally 
large  field  of  activity  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  national  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. No  wonder  these  visions  of  the  jiast 
perplex  the  public,  and  the  writer  refers  to 
an  instance  of  this  diversity  in  taste  which 
occurred  last  week,  when  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott 
spoke  of  the  copper  spire  of  Battersea 
Chiu-ch  as  "  absurd  " — an  epithet  which  has 
called  forth  indignant  remonstrances. 

Mr.  Barry's  address  dealt  very  inade- 
quately with  the  future  of  the  Institute. 
He,  indeed,  insisted  on  the  importance  of  its 
becoming  an  active  worker  rather  than  a 
passive  witness — a  remark  very  much  to  the 
point  when  we  consider  the  programme  for 
the  ensuing  session,  in  which  are  enume- 
rated six  or  seven  papers  on  archajological 
matters  to  begin  with,  while  of  the  re- 
mainder there  are  only  four  of  any  real 
value  to  the  profession — namely,  "  Bills 
of  Quantities,  and  their  Relation  to 
Contracts,"  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman ; 
"  Lighting  by  Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  ;  "  The  Modern  Restaui-ant,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Verity;"  and  "Improvements  in 
Glasgow  and  the  City  Improvement  Act," 
by  Sir  James  Watson.  These  are  current 
subjects  of  public  and  professional  interest, 
and  moi-e  like  them  would  be  useful  and 
welcomed. 


CONTRACTS  NOT  UNDER  SEAL. 
A  REPORT  of  a  case  of  considerable  in- 
-'^  terost  to  architects  and  builders  who 
may  be  likely  to  have  dealings  with  corpo- 
rate bodies  appears  in  another  column. 
V^ery  few  instances  have  come  under  our 
notice  wherein  an  architect  has  suffered 
such  injustice,  and  we  think  it  a  duty  to 
give  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  case, 
which  do  not  appeal-  in  the  report,  but 
which  nevertheless  have,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
an  important  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Four  years  ago  the  Wimbledon  Local 
Board,  haWng  resolved  to  erect  new  ofBoes 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  directed  their 
surveycu'  to  instruct  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  a 
well  known  London  architect  and  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Verity,  of  Regent-street,  to  prepare 
plans  and  designs  for  the  proposed  build- 
ings. These  were  accordingly  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  submitted  to  the  Wim- 
bledon Local  Board,  who  approved  of  them, 
directed  qu.antities  to  be  taken  out  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
When  the  tenders  were  received  it  was 
alleged  that  the  estimated  expenditure  had 
been  exceeded,  and  that  the  plans  were, 
therefore,  useless.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
believe  the  plans  were  rejected,  mainly  at 
the  instance  of  a  member  of  the  Board,  who 
on  the  strength  of  his  practical  knowledge 
guai'anteed  to  erect  a  building  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  designed  by  Mr.  Hunt  for 
half  the  money.  The  usual  local  squabbles 
ensued,  and  ultimately  the  Board  deter- 
mined to  have  a  competition.  The  compe- 
tition was  duly  arranged,  and  the  design 
which  -proved  successful,  and  which  was 
ultimately  adopted,  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
local  man.  Anybody  who  cares  to  know 
what  we  thought  of  it  mav  refer  to  our  re- 
port on  p.  513,  Vol.  XXXI.     We  put  the 


matter  as  mildly  as  possible  then  by  re- 
cording our  conviction  that  the  Board  had 
not  done  themselves  much  credit  by  their 
selection.  We  are  quite  sure  now  that  they 
have  acted  most  discreditably  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  first  employed 
to  prepare  plans  and  who  ought  to  have 
erected  the  structure  which  is  now  built 
from  the  design  of  the  successful  compe- 
titor at  an  estimated  cost  of  £2,750,  "  in- 
cluding decorative  finishes."  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimated 
cost  has  been  exceeded. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
designs  being  carried  into  execution,  Mr. 
Hunt  applied  for  payment,  and  this  being 
refused  brought  his  action.  The  claim  was  so 
transparently  a  just  one  that  the  only 
defence  the  board  could  plead  was  akin  to 
that  of  a  spendthrift  who  swindles  his  credi- 
tors byproving  himself  under  age.  They  sub- 
mitted that  1)y  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
sec.  174,  they,  as  a  corporate  body,  were 
only  authorised  to  contract  by  writing 
under  their  corporate  seal  in  all  cases  where 
the  subject  matter  was  of  greater  value 
than  £50.  The  jury  found  that  the  Board 
had  authorised  their  surveyor  to  procure 
the  plans  from  Mr.  Hunt,  and  ratified  his 
action  in  the  matter,  that  the  new  ofiices 
were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Local  Board,  and  that  the  plans  were 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  offices. 
In  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Lindley,  who  tried  the  action,  reserved 
the  point  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  had  . 
it  argued  before  him  after  tri.al,  and  ulti- 
mately decided  that  the  plaintitf  could  not 
recover  as  his  contract  with  the  defendants 
was  not  under  seal.  Mr.  Hunt  then  ap- 
pealed, and  the  case  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Westminster  on  Friday 
last,  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett, 
and  Cotton,  when  Mr.  Justice  Lindley's  de- 
cision was  unanimously  affirmed,  although 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  giving  judgment, 
.admitted  that  in  a  former  case  "  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  had  said  that  in  certain  cases 
justice  and  conscience  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  holding  a  corporation  liable 
though  the  contract  was  not  tinder  seal," 
His  lordship's  subsequent  remarks  about 
"  careless  and  slovenly  people  who  chose  to 
act  otherwise  having  to  take  the  conse- 
quences," and  the  probability  that  if  "  more 
solemnity" — fancy  the  '•solemnity"  of  a 
local  board  ! — "  had  been  used  in  the  trans- 
action, those  who  gave  the  order  would 
have  been  more  careful  as  to  expense," 
savour  of  the  petty  technicalities  so  dear  to 
the  legal  mind,  and  manifest  a  total  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  relation  in  which  an 
architect  stands  to  his  client. 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  is  that  Mr. 
Hunt  has  lost  the  money  he  honestly 
earned,  and  has  moreover  been  saddled 
with  the  costs  of  the  two  actions.  The 
local  Board  escape  altogether  the  conse- 
quences of  their  unjust  conduct,  and  their 
disgraceful  plea  has  been  held  to  be  a  good 
defence,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the 
surveyor  who  took  out  the  quantities  for 
Mr.  Hunt's  plans  has  been  paid,  and  that  a 
surveyor  who  previously  supplied  quantities 
to  the  same  board  for  sewerage  works 
executed  by  them  has  been  paid,  although  in 
neither  case  were  the  agreements  legalised 
by  the  presence  of  the  corporate  seal.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  been  urged  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
Institute  for  help  and  counsel ;  but  his  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  glorious  nncer- 
tainty  of  the  law  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  him  to  take  this  course,  and  the 
decision  as  it  stands  will  probably  reniain  a 
precedent,  of  which  all  .architects  will  do 
well  to  take  most  serious  heed.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  the  Institute  to  take 
any  action  in  the  maiter,  although  such  a 
case  seems  exactly  one  for  the  consideration 
of  a  body  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
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profession  aud  to  guard  its  interests.  Every 
member  of  the  profession  likely  at  any  time 
to  be  employed  by  any  corporate  body  had 
better  cut  out  Section  ITt  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  and  keep  it  by  him  in  a 
conspicuous  position ;  and  in  sending  in 
competition  plans  it  would  constitute  an 
admirable  motto,  full  of  siy;nificauce  to  cor- 
porations capable  of  imitating  the  conduct 
of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Bo.ud.  Of  course 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  architect 
in  all  oases  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
this  formality.  Any  amount  of  sharp  prac- 
tice has  been  endured  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  competitions,  but  the  matter 
once  settled,  the  order  once  definitely  given, 
not  one  architect  out  of  a  hundred  has  ever 
troubled  himself  about  the  absence  of  what 
turns  out  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct. 
Henceforth  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
corporations  are  equally  as  dangerous 
"  without  seals  "  as  "  without  souls." 

We  know  very  well  that  many  other 
architects  must  have  encountered  similar 
difficulties  in  obtainiug  payment  for  their 
work  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  fasten- 
ing the  liability  on  the  right  debtor.  We 
know  of  a  case  just  now  in  which  an  archi- 
tect prepared  two  sets  of  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  a  church,  and  spent  out  of 
pocket  about  £80  in  travelling  expenses  and 
sundries.  Funds  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  building  committee,  and  the  vicar  in 
the  meantime  left.  His  successor  disclaimed 
all  liability,  the  building  committee  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  former  vicar  is  equally  un- 
willing to  pay,  though  ho,  of  course,  gave 
the  instructions.  Such  difficulties  are  com- 
mon enough,  but  they  are,  of  course,  of 
another  order  altogether  from  that  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  Wiiublodon  Local 
Board,  which  has  shirked  its  legal  liabilities 
— not  because  they  were  not  justly  and 
honestly  incurred,  but  because — possibly 
knowingly  aud  in  preparation  for  repudia- 
tion— they  were  entered  into  in  a  legally 
incomplete  manner. 


once  rose  and  gracefully  proposed  that 
Mr.  Leighton  be  elected  without  ballnt.aud 
his  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Oaly  three  other  members,  we  understand, 
obtained  scratches,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Millais.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Council,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Queen  had  intimated 
her  approval  of  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Leightou,  and  the  President  elect  will 
accordingly  proceed  to  Windsor  on  Monday 
next  to  be  invested  with  the  gold  medal — 
the  badge  of  office.  It  is  not  likely  that  on 
that  occasion  the  honour  of  Knighthood  will 
be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Leightou,  though  it 
is  invariably  offered  to  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
past  presidents  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  West.  That  gentleman,  being  a 
Quaker,  felt  bound  to  decline  the  proffered 
honour  as  opposed  to  his  rt'ligious  tenets. 
Mr.  Leighton's  election  will,  we  are  sure,  as 
we  said  last  week,  be  very  popular  among 
artists  of  all  grades,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  named  any  gentleman 
equally  fitted,  by  his  attainments,  for  the 
high  position  of  President. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ELECTION. 
nPHE  following  account  of  the  election  of 
-^  the  new  President  of  the  Rijyal  Aca- 
demy, on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th  inst., 
will  probably  be  of  interest.  The  ceremonies 
of  such  a  meeting  have  doubtless  been  esta- 
blished by  the  precedent  of  former  elections, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  briefly 
the  course  which  was  adopted.  The  chair 
on  such  occasions  would  be  taken  by  the 
Academician  of  longest  standing,  and  there- 
foi'e  should  have  been  filled  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Hart,  but  this  gentleman  proposed  that  the 
Keeper  should  take  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Pickersgill  was  accordingly  se- 
lected to  preside.  Previous  to  the  formal 
business  three  new  members,  who  had 
deposited  the  requisite  works,  had  their 
diplomas  signed,  and  took  their  seats  as 
Royal  Academicians  —  namely,  Messrs. 
Orchardson,  Yeames,  and  Norman  Shaw. 
The  diploma  works  sent  in  by  the  two 
former  members  are,  we  believe,  merely 
provisional ;  Mr.  Shaw  has  presented  the 
designs  of  a  house  now  being  erected  under 
him  in  Shropshire. 

Every  member  of  the  Academy  was  foimd 
to  be  present.  We  believe  such  an  event 
has  nevi-r  previously  been  recorded,  and  as 
one  retired  member,  Mr.  T.  Webster,  who 
has  the  right  of  voting  on  such  occasions, 
also  attended  the  meeting,  there  were  41 
members  assembled.  The  new  system  of 
taking  a  test- vote  by  scratches  having  been 
resorted  to  as  a  preliminary  to  the  ballot, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Leighton  had  no 
less  than  thirty-two  scratches;  the  only 
other  member  for  whom  sufficient  marks 
■were  recorded  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
ballot  was  Mr.  John  Ilorsley,  who  had 
five  scratches.     The  latter  gentleman   at 


THE  GAIETY  RESTAURANT. 

T  AST  week  we  gave  a  general  description 
■-•-^  of  the  new  Gaiety  Restaurant,  which 
has  been  remodelled  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Verity, 
for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond.  Owing  to  the 
very  short  notice  we  had  of  the  opening 
before  going  to  press  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  in  any  detail  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  features  of  the  structure,  aud 
we  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
saying  something  of  the  fittings,  lifts,  ven- 
tilation, and  decorative  details,  which  may 
be  regarded  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
as  tolerably  perfect  of  their  kind.  Adjacent 
to  the  grand  luncheon  buffet  aud  table 
d'hote  we  described  last  week,  and  also  in 
direct  communication  with  the  kitchen, 
grill,  and  supper-rooms,  are  a  series  of  lifts. 
These  have  been  fitted  up  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  and 
Stevens,  of  Princes-street,  Leicester-square. 
As  very  complete  and  efficient  appliances 
we  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  them. 
They  comprise  a  hydraulic  goods  and  pas- 
senger lift,  a  continuous  lift  for  food  and 
kitchen  service,  four  hand  lifts  for  distribu- 
ting the  viands  and  wine,  and  a  small  lift 
for  carrying  wine  bottles.  Directing  atten- 
tion to  the  hydraulic  lift  we  find  it  to  be  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  necessary  to  bring 
it  under  control.  In  connection  with  it  is  a 
small  pumping  engine,  which  forces  water 
into  an  accumulator  under  considerable 
pressure.  W^e  may  here  give  the  engineer's 
own  description  of  the  action  :  Beneath  the 
lift  a  strong  horizontal  cylinder  is  fixed, 
containing  a  sliding  ram  carrying  at  its  head 
four  wheels  ranged  side  by  side;  at  the  back 
of  cylinder  are  four  similar  wheels,  and 
round  the  whole  system  is  wound,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  rope  in  pulley-blocks,  a 
chain,  which  is  continued  up  the  lift 
shaft  over  a  pulley  at  the  top,  down,  and 
finally  attached  to  the  cage.  When  down 
the  ram  is  "  home  "  in  the  cylinder,  and  to 
make  an  ascent  water  from  the  accumulator 
is  admitted  to  the  horizontal  cylinder,  the 
ram  of  which  is  forced  out,  thereby  length- 
ening each  coil  of  the  chain  at  the  expense 
of  the  portion  between  the  head  wheel  and 
the  cage,  aud  causing  the  cage  to  ascend. 
The  cage  regulates  the  How  of  water,  and 
automatically  stops  at  either  limit  of  its 
journey,  and  therefore  does  not  depend  for 
safety  upon  the  attendant.  We  observe  a 
further  safeguard  is  provided  against 
breakage  of  the  suspending  chain  in  the 
shape  of  springs  and  arms  attached  to  the 
cage,  which  are  released  and  engage  in 
I  recesses  in  the  guides,  thereby  arresting  the 


cage  at  any  point.  The  pumping  engine 
works  automatically,  continuing  to  pump 
until  the  reservoir  is  full,  when  it  stops. 
Directly  the  load  commences  to  drop  the 
engine  recommences  pumping,  and  con- 
tinues tin  the  reservoir  is  again  full.  The 
"  continuous "  lift,  which  will  form  an 
equally  useful  appliance,  is  a  kind  of 
"  Jacob's  ladder,"  and  chiefly  consists  of 
two  endless  chains  passing  over  wheels  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  shoft,  a  number  of 
cages  being  placed  between  them,  so  that 
they  are  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
waiters  for  the  reception  of  luggage,  &c. 
Motion  to  the  wheels  at  the  top  is  givea  by 
a  '■  West "  six-cylinder  engine,  and  the 
chain  with  its  cages  are  continually  travel- 
ling down  the  front  with  clean  dishes,  <tc., 
and  up  the  back  of  shaft,  just  sufficient 
speed  being  maintained  to  allow  of  their 
being  loaded  or  unloaded  between  the 
different  floors.  The  West  engine  is  quite 
a  prodigy;  it  is  niade  to  stand  on  the 
top  of  a  14in.  wall,  and  measures  only 
ISiu.  X  ]2in.,  but  is  of  3-horse  power. 
We  may  merely  say  of  the  hand-lifts  that 
they  are  provided  with  a  brake  arrangement 
in  constant  act  ion.  and  are  hidd  off'  by  a  foot 
lever  when  woiking  the  lift,  so  that  any 
diversion  on  the  part  of  attendant  causes 
the  brake  gear  to  act  and  stop  the  lift. 

Alluding  to  the  fittings  of  the  cuishie,  we 
may  mention  the  grills  aresupplied  from  two 
large  "  grids,"  the  hot-plate  arrangement, 
by  which  means  the  customer  may  see  the 
cooking  operation  going  on,  while  a  glass 
screen  prevents  any  of  the  fumes  entering 
the  dining-room  ;  also  the-  I'ulinary  depart- 
ment at  the  top,  in  which  may  be  seen  some 
excellent  appliances,  provided  by  Messrs. 
Benham  and  Sous,  such  as  ovens,  boilers, 
jackettes,  and  stew-pans,  the  vegetables  all 
being  cooked  by  steaming. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general 
decorations  in  the  luncheon-buffi't.  the  tile 
paintings  of  Shakespearian  and  festal  sub- 
jects, itc,  a  work  which  reflects  credit  upon 
the  artists — Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  of 
St.  Martiu's-lane.  It  may  be  worth  adding 
that  these  decorations  are  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  if  we  cannot  always  ap- 
prove of  the  design  or  colour,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  C'lnsiderable  taste  and 
judgment  has  been  displayed  to  render  the 
apartments  in  a  style  becoming  a  building 
of  a  gastronomic  or  festal  character — a 
somewhat  trying  condition  for  the  artist. 
In  the  centre  of  the  buft'et  ceiling  is  an  in- 
geniously designed  monogram  of  the  pro- 
prietors with  allegorical  accessories.  Its 
ventilation  has  been  promoted  by  stm- 
burners  enclosed  in  bell-shaped  funnels 
in  the  ceiling.  The  entrance  from  the 
Strand  is  through  a  spacious  square  ves- 
tibule, the  floor  of  whicii  is  had  in  the 
durable  and  very  effective  marble  mosaic 
paving  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Co.,  of 
Newman  -  street,  W.  We  scarcely  like 
altogether  the  dark-green  arabesque  panels 
of  the  grand  staircase,  though  they  have  a 
rich  effect  in  a  general  view.  Signor  Marolda 
is  the  artist.  The  pattern  is  rather  too 
obscure,  and  the  material  is  a  French 
textile  painted;  the  dado  decoration 
lining  the  stairs  is  of  dark  purple  tiles, 
and  the  balustradiug  is  of  bronze  and 
massively  treated.  In  the  centre  of 
panelled  ceiling  is  an  allegorical  painted 
representation  of  the  goddess  of  music, 
of  colossal  size.  AVe  may  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Turner  as  one 
of  the  artists  engaged.  On  the  whole,  we 
confess  the  painted  decorations  and  the 
general  scheme  of  colouring  are  elegant  and 
appropriate,  and  the  artists  engaged  seem 
to  have  considered  in  their  selection  of 
colours  those  which  are  rather  softened, 
and  harmonised  by  artificial  light,  under 
which  tue  Gaiety  Restaurant  will  be  best 
seen. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  oppning  meetino:  of  session  1878-0  of 
the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Pilleau,  of  Buckingham. street,  Strand, 
was  elected  iin  associate;  and  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Marshall.  R.A.,  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  as  hon.  associates.  Messrs. 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Geo.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  and  L.  Alma  Tadema,  A.R.A.,  attended 
for  the  first  time  since  their  election  as  hon. 
associates,  and  were  welcomed  liy  the  chairman 
amidst  applause  ;  Messrs.  Sydney  H.  Turner, 
W.  H.  Arlier,  and  R-  C.  Page  were  also  received 
as  associates.  Wr.  White,  secretary,  reported 
that  248  vols,  had  been  purchased  for  the 
library,  and  16  had  been  presented;  besides 
this  249  books  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  C.  Xelson. 

THE    LATE    MB.    F.    P.    COCEEBELL. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  specially  alluding  to  what  had,  un- 
fortunately, proved  the  posthumous  gift  of  Mr. 
Nelson.  Beginning  with  this  mournful  subject 
he  had  to  refer  to  another  great  loss  the  Insti- 
tute had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooke- 
rell.  He  had  died  in  harness,  and  dearly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  While  on  a 
short  holid.iy  at  Paris  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  illne.-,s,  and  in  five  minutes  was  summoned 
into  eternity.  The  funeral  took  place  in  Paris, 
and  at  it  the  Institute  was  not  altogether  un- 
represented, although  he  himself  was  unable 
to  be  present,  for  their  secretary,  on  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  the  day  before  the  funeral, 
at  once  left  for  Paris,  and  with  three  other 
members  who  were  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Due, 
architect  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  other 
Parisian  members  of  the  profession,  attended 
the  funeral. 

Professor  Donaldson  alluded  to  the  genial 
disposition  and  artistic  tastes  of  their  late 
friend,  11  r.  Oockerell,  and  to  the  courteou 
manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  works,  and 
proposed  a  resolution  thanking,  in  the  name 
of  the  Institute,  the  French  architects  who 
paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  by 
attending  the  funeral — a  motion  seconded  in 
appropriate  terms  by  Mr.  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  who  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the 
funeral,  and  agreed  to. 

BEPOET    ON    THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  to  the  council 
of  the  P<iris  Exhibition  committee,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  hon.  sec.  In  all  171 
drawings  and  photographs,  sent  by  04  contri- 
butors,  were  liuug  in   the  gallery  allotted  to 


give  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  he  in- 
troduced by  reviewing  the  comparative  position 
of  the  Institute  in  1876,  when  called  to  the 
chair,  .ind  at  the  present  time.  The  strictly 
professional  class  had  increased  in  the  two 
years  from  615  to  619,  and,  as  15  had  died,  the 
real  increase  was  49,  or  8  per  cent.  The  non- 
professional members,  honorary  fellows,  and 
honorary  associates  had  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  the  class  of  con- 
tributing members,  from  636  to  744,  an 
augmentation  of  108,  or  17  per  cent.  Not- 
withstanding the  raising  of  non-metropolitan  i 
members'  subscriptions  the  nnmber  of  members  I 
not  living  in  London  had  increased  from  272  to  1 
290,  and,  as  6  had  died,  there  was  an  actual  in- 
crease of  24.  or  9  per  cent.  He  could  also  con- 
gratulate the  members  on  the  state  of  their 
finances.  In  1876  the  income  (exclusive  of  all 
trust  moneys)  was  X2,153,  while  in  1878  it  was 
.£2,417,  up  to  the  present  time  showing  an  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  X254,  or  nearly  12  per 
cent.,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  increase 
should  not  continue.  In  reference  to  the  ex- 
penditure which  might  be  teoiporarily  neces- 
sary for  their  better  accommodation  he  would 
add  that  the  invested  capital  (exclusive  of  trust 
investments)  was  now  ^£5.512.  The  library  had 
increased  from  3,000  to  3,500  vols.,  exclusive 
in  each  case  of  periodicals,  and  the  number  of 
readers  from  268  to  596  per  annum.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  members  for  contributions  to  the 
collection  of  drawings  of  old  buildings, 
pointedly  hinting  that  the  new  members,  for 
instance,  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  would  doubtless  find  it  in  their  power 
to  aid  them  in  this  respect  when  they  had  time 
fully  to  examine  the  numberless  drawings 
which  their  late  father  must  have  left  behind 
him,  from  his  special  practice  as  a  restorer. 
The  members  still  found  themselves  in  their 
accustomed  rooms,  though  no  longer  suitable 
or  spacious  enough  for  tlieir  needs  and  in- 
creasing numbers.  He  would  not  anticipate 
the  special  report  which  the  council  would 
shortly  lay  before  them  further  than  to  express 
his  personal  hope  that,  whether  they  remained 
here  or  found  a  new  home  elsewhere,  the  gene- 
ral body  of  members  would  take  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  matter,  not  content- 
ing themselves  with  small  treatment,  which 
would  lead  to  present  waste  of  money,  and  ere 
long  need  to  be  re-considered,  but  looking 
rather  to  the  Institute  of  the  near  future — as 
it  ought  to  be,  as  it  may  be,  and,  with  united 
action  on  the  part  of  all,  as  it  will  be.  It  might 
perhaps  be  wisest  for  the  present  to  content 
themselves  with  temporary  expedients  for 
greater  comfort  until  they  felt  themselves  in  a 


British  architecture,  the  work  of  hanging  being  F,"''^'",'!..!"  °'''l'j''.!i^;'i'y  Pt'!"'!;°!,"V!l°_'^.1^?! 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith.  The  President 
of  the  Institute  was  appointed  sole  juror  to 
represent  G  reat  Britain  and  the  Colonies  on  the 
International  Jury  for  Architecture  ;  the  other 
jurors  were: — For  France,  MM.  Kallu,  Lefuel, 
Due,  Ba?3willwald,  and  Vaudremer ;  Austria, 
Herr  Ferstel  ;  Italy,  Commander  Basile,  of 
Palermo  ;  Belgium,  M.  de  Stuers  ;  and  Egypt, 
Mariette  Bey.  It  was  explained  in  the  report 
that  "  the  jurors  on  fine  art  juries  were  not  in- 
eligible ipso  facto  for  medals  and  distinctions, 
as  was  the  case  with  members  of  industrial 
juries,  but  in  the  architectural  jury  all  the 
members  voluntarily  withdrew  their  works  from 
competition.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only 
did  Mr.  Barry's  services  as  juror  involve  a 
large  expenditure  of  time,  and  no  small  ex- 
pense, in  addition  to  that  caused  by  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  (both  otBces 
were  entirely  honorary),  but  it  resulted  in  the 
drawings  which  he  exhibited  being  entirely 
withdrawn  from  competition."  In  addition  to 
a  considerable  number  of  awards  (published  in 
the  Building  News  of  October  25,  p.  421)  the 
jury  came  to  a  resolution  testifying  their  sense 
of  the  special  interest  of  the  British  exhibits, 
and  expressing  their  regret  that  they  had  not 
a  sufHtiently  large  number  of  prizes  to  reward 
them  in  due  proportion  to  their  merit,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Barry  to  convey  to  the  exhibitors 
this  unanimous  expression  of  opinion. 

The  report  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Wuichcobd. 


OPENINO    address. 

The  President  delivered  his  opening  ad- 
dress, which,  as  the  third  and  last  he  should 


the  Institute  of  sufficient  size  and  dignity  to 
deserve  that  name.  Passing  from  this  topic  to 
the  obituary  of  the  past  year  the  president 
referred  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  deaths 
of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  past  president ; 
Messrs.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  Chas.  Char- 
nock  Nelson,  past  vice-presidents  ;  and  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  hon.  secretary ;  Messrs.  Albert  J. 
Humbert,  Henry  Baker,  Matthew  Thompson, 
and  William  Fogerty,  fellows ;  M.  Charles 
Cesar  Benignat  and  Signori  Mengoni,  of 
Milan,  and  Enrico  Alvino,  of  Naples,  hon. 
and  corresponding  members ;  and  Messrs. 
Charles  Challoner  Ogle,  Hartley  W.  Bur- 
gess, and  Charles  Rowe  Dillon,  associates; 
giving  biographical  details  of  each.  With  re- 
ference to  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  the  President  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  to  deem  this  Institute 
as  almost  his  first  care  in  life.  Fortunately 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  Mr.  Nelson  had  sufS. 
cient  means  to  render  great  toil  in  professional 
pr.actice  unnecessary,  and  he  thus  had  leisure 
to  pursue  his  literary  studies  connected  with 
our  art  with  calmness  and  pleasure  ;  and  I  can 
testify,  from  personal  experience,  that  even  in 
the  latest  years  of  his  life,  which,  alas  !  were 
years  of  much  suffering,  he  wcs  kindly  and 
keenly  alive  to  all  our  doings,  our  hopes,  and 
efforts,  and  expressed  to  me  his  full  and  entire 
sympathy  with  all  our  proceedings  since  I  be 
came  so  deeply  responsible  to  you  as  your  pre 
sident  during  years  of  change.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  whom  he  was  in  1825. 
Then  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  was  some  time  resident  in 
Rome,  about  1834.     He  joined  the  Institute  in 


1843,  introduced  to  it  by  Professor  Donaldson  ; 
became  a  fellow  in  1847,  member  of  council  in 
1848-49,  and  from  1850  to  1861  undertook  the 
trying  and  unremunerated  duties  of  honorary 
secretary,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Scolea, 
and  afterwards  with  the  late  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt,  and  our  good  friend.  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  revising  and  condensing  the  papers  read 
for  publication  with  unusual  judgment  and 
tact.  Elected  again  on  the  council  in  1863, 
he  resigned  the  general  secretaryship,  but 
undertook  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  for 
foreign  correspondence,  and  being  an  excellent 
German,  French,  and  Italian  scholar,  filled 
that  office  most  aVjly.  In  1864  we  find  him 
acting  as  vice-president,  and  he  continued  on 
the  council  till  1867,  when  he  retired  from 
active  professional  life,  and  some  years  later 
became  a  constant  sufferer  from  the  complaint 
which  has  now  ended  only  by  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  "  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society's  Dictionary,"  and 
in  its  revision  for  the  press  his  services  were 
invaluable,  extending  over  the  whole  range  of 
that  great  work  from  letters  A  to  P.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany.  Zealous,  hard-working,  with  cultured 
mind  and  refined  taste,  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  essen- 
tial work  avoids  special  public  notice,  but  is 
none  the  less  deeply  appreciated  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  during  life,  and  remembered 
with  deep  regret  when  no  longer  at  their  com. 
mand.  Amongst  the  more  important  events 
of  the  past  year  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Paris 
may  be  placed  first.  The  President  referred 
to  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  representing  England  in  the 
architectural  department  of  the  fine  arts  sec- 
tion, and  explained  the  nature  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  its  members.  The  final  report  of 
the  jury  had  now  been  made  public,  and  they 
would  note  with  pardonable  pride  that,  in  the 
award  of  prizes,  English  architects  had  been 
adjudged  a  larger  number  than  any  other 
country,  except  France,  the  number  of  whose 
exhibits  (many  of  rare  excellence)  amounted  to 
nearly  half  of  the  total  number  sent  by  all 
other  nations  combined.  I  see,  Mr.  Barry 
added,  that  a  writer  in  one  of  our  professional 
journals,  when  the  names  of  the  English  reci- 
pients of  prizes  for  architecture  was  informally 
made  known  some  time  ago,  was  so  good  and 
so  ingenious  as  to  suggest  or  concoct  a  sup- 
posed system  he  thought  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  jury  in  making  the  awards.  Whether 
such  a  mode  of  making  the  awards  would  have 
commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury, 
had  it  been  suggested  earlier,  I  cannot  say.  It 
would  certainly  have  abridged  their  labours 
very  materially,  but  it  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  you  to  learn  (and  perhaps  also  to  the 
writer)  that  no  such  rough  and  ready  mode  was 
adopted,  but  that  repeated  scrutiny  and  re- 
peated voles  were  needed  exhaustively  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  meritorious  works  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  prizes  at  the 
disposal  of  the  jury.  During  the  year  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  promoted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  had  become 
law.  In  its  preparation  the  board  sought 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  the  event  the  views  of  the 
Institute  Committee  commended  themselves  to 
the  Committee  of  Parliament  and  are  practi- 
cally embodied  in  the  Act.  Am  I  (asked  the 
President)  to  congratulate  you  that  the  "  illus- 
trious stranger,"  the  Egyptian  (now  British) 
obelisk,  has  at  length  quietly  settled  among 
us?  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  I  may,  but  it  is  ■ 
with  no  unmixed  feeling.  A  public,  profes- 
sional and  lay,  tired  out  with  giving  "  un- 
heeded "  suggestions — at  last  left  to  those 
immediately  interested  the  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  site  and  treatment  in  which  the 
public  would,  if  more  permitted,  have  taken 
even  a  deeper  interest.  The  result  is  before  us 
and  the  weary  wanderer  is  at  rest.  But  how.' 
Quietly  buried  (I  mean  erected)  in  this  great 
Babylon  among  houses  and  buildings  that  over- 
top it ;  squeezed  into  an  unpretending  nook 
obtained  with  difficulty  from  our  corporate 
ajdiles.  A  monolith  of  unknown  age — a  wit- 
ness of  a  period  past  so  remote  as  to  be  realised 
with  difficulty — a  mass  of  200  tons  in  weight, 
evidencing  a  labour  and  probable  sacrifice  of 
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human  life  at  its  birth  which  must  tie  left  to 
the  imaginatioQ — finds  itself  upreared  on  a 
pedestal  couiposed  of  small  stones  (old  mate- 
rials in  fact)  instead  of  on  a  monolithic  mass 
worthy  of  itself ;  pushed  into  a  waste  corner 
of  our  river  wall,  central  with  nothinjj  around, 
and  lastly,  on  a  low  level  instead  of  on  such  an 
elevation  as  might  add  to  itj>  importance  in 
place  of  lessening  it.  How  differently  and  with 
how  much  dignity  and  taste  our  French  neigh. 
hours  have  treated  their  obelisk  in  the  Place de 
la  Concorde  we  must  all  be  too  painfully  aware. 
In  deploring  the  result,  which  I  think  could 
hardly  occur  in  any  other  European  metropolis 
than  our  own,  be  it  fully  understood  that  I  do 
not  detract  a  jot  from  the  well-merited  praise 
and  sympathy  due  to  the  zealous  private  citizen 
and  the  talented  engineer,  who  with  so  many 
unexampled  ditliculties  have  yet  brought  to  us 
this  relic  of  the  past.  But  what  I  deplore  is 
4hat  our  national — or  our  hardly  less  powerful 
municipal  —  Government  dcd  not  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  so  far  as  regards 
.a  suitable  site  and  a  dignified  treatment  of  the 
monument  as  to  its  substructure,  and  did  not 
undertake  to  secure  the  best  and  most  impres- 
sive surroundings  for  such  an  addition  to  the 
interest  of  this  metropolis.  The  question  of 
architectural  competition  seems  next  to  demand 
a  word  from  me.  A  condition  of  things  created 
and  maintained  entirely  by  ourselves,  and,  as  I 
think,  an  unhappy  condition  of  things  for  all 
parties,  wherein  we  are  placed  in  the  position 
of  "touting"  for  work  which  should  come  to 
«s  as  a  right  and  a  compliment.  Heartburn- 
ings, disappointment,  and  jealousy  are  the 
-children  of  the  systeui ;  while  the  specious 
suggestion,  that  by  this  means  alone,  or  chiefly, 
true  merit  U  to  be  unearthed  and  recompensed 
emanates  surely  from  some  malicious  sprite 
who  joys  in  our  distress  and  divisions.  The 
mistaken  public  view  of  competitions  is  of 
course  largely  due  to  our  young  and 
.zealous  architects  who  desire  sometimes  to 
run  before  they  can  walk,  and  rush  into 
attempts,  repeated  to  their  sorrow  again 
and  again,  which,  alas!  bring  only  occa- 
sional success  against  enormous  disappoint- 
ment. They  would  really  gain,  if  they  could 
only  think  so,  by  doing  patient,  quiet,  and  even 
unknown  good  works,  bringing  no  disappoint. 
tnent  and  only  delay  in  the  recognition  of  their 
power,  which  then  becomes  by  experience 
greater  day  by  day.  No  other  profession  than 
our  own  is  placed  systematii'ally  in  this  posi- 
tion, yet  the  "  men  of  mark  "  arise  from  their 
respective  ranks  in  each  profession  as  they  have 
the  right  and  title  to  do.  Why  should  we 
alone  induce  the  public  to  hold  us  cheap  by 
cheapening — I  had  almost  said  obliterating — 
ourselves  y  An  occurrence  within  my  own 
knowledge  during  the  year  past  has  led  me  into 
these  remarks,  and  may  have  some  interest  for 
jou.  In  March  last  the  Commissioners  of  Hove, 
in  Sussex,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  design  for 
their  proposed  Town-hall,  inquired  of  me,  as 
for  the  time  being  president  of  the  Institute, 
whether  in  my  opinion  "  with  a  view  of  avoid- 
.ing  the  unseemly  discussions  that  have  recently 
taken  place  with  regard  to  open  competitions, 
an  cpen  competition  for  such  a  work  would  be 
desirable  in  all  respects,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  limit  the  competition  to  eight 
or  nine  well-known  men  of  ability."  To  this 
I  replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  an  open  com- 
petition  was  the  worst  course  possible.  That 
a  limited  competition  was  only  less  bad,  and 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  best  course  was 
not  to  choose  from  plans,  but  to  choose  a  man 
"  as  carefully  as  they  could,  whether  by  vote  or 
otherwise  in  a  committee  (as  they  would  indeed 
choose  a  solicitor  or  a  physician),  and  having 
chosen  him,  to  put  themselves  in  confidential 
■communication  with  him  from  the  outset, 
"and  thus  save  time,  money,  and  temper;" 
while  disappointed  competitors  would  be  spared 
"that  feeling  of  soreness  which  arises  against 
a  system  which  requires  many  men  (earning 
their  living  by  hand  and  head  work)  to  give  to 
a  client  uiany  designs  while  he  will  actually 
only  pay  for  one."  The  Town  Council  tooi  my 
advice,  and  decided  not  to  ask  for  plans,  but  to 
■consider  six  names  which  presented  themselves 
to  them,  and  you  will  feel  with  me,  I  think, 
<hey  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  course  I 
.advocated  when  I  tell  you  that  their  choice  fell 
on  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  pro- 


duce a  design  in  the  credit  of  which  we,  his 
brethren,  may  feel  some  reflected  share,  though 
of  course  the  full  measure  will  be  his  own.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  "  a  man"  being  chosen  by  com- 
petition in  place  of  the  present  system  of  "a 
plan  in  couipetitioii."  I  trust  the  habit  may 
grow,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  end  architects 
a.s  a  body  would  rejoice  in  the  change.  Refer. 
ence  was  next  made  to  the  recent  masons'strike, 
wherein  it  was  remarked  the  exhaustion  of  the 
workmen  which  appeared  the  only  reason  for 
their  ultimate  submission,  gave  no  guarantee 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  disputes 
under  circumstances  possibly  less  peaceful 
in  results.  Having  alluded  to  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  the  year's  progress  in 
archffiological  research  was  adverted  to  as  not 
equal  to  that  of  some  former  years.  The  site 
of  ancient  Dodona  h  id  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Carpanos,  and  in  Apulia  the  long-buried  city  of 
Sipontum  wa3  being  disinterred  from  beneath 
20ft.  of  volcanic  ashes  by  order  of  the  Italian 
Government.  In  Palestine,  the  exploration  com. 
mittee  having  completed  asurveyof  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan,  were  about  to  excavate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Whilst  sympathising  cordially  with  the  com- 
mittee, he  remarked  on  a  singular  imperfection 
in  the  composition  of  the  proposed  exploring 
staff,  which  is  to  consist  of  Eoyal  Engineers,  a 
geologist,  a  naturalist,  and  an  Arabic  scholar, 
but  no  architect.  In  a  passing  reference  to  the 
papers  of  last  session  the  president  took  the 
opportunity  to  urge  on  the  members  the  need 
that  they  should  courageously  take  up  the 
challenge  frequently  made,  and  discuss  ques- 
tions affecting  the  life  and  happiness  of  those 
whose  houses  they  were  called  upon  to  design 
and  arrange.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  to 
allege  with  truth  that  architects  only  cared  for 
the  a;sthetical,  and  delegated  to  subordinates 
the  vital  matters  of  ventilation,  warming,  and 
sanitary  arrangements.  In  conclusion  the 
president  dealt  with  the  past  and  future  of  the 
Institute,  urging  that  the  increase  in  their 
numbers  of  every  class  proved  that  the  recent 
constitutional  chanifes  would  work  well  and  be 
found  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  new 
policy  towards  non-metropolitanmembers  could 
not  justly  be  termed  one  of  "centralisation," 
but  rather  of  "  circulation."  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  during  the  eomingyear  some  scheme 
of  mutual  systematic  working  together  for  pro- 
fessional objects  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  brought  about,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  if  fairly 
faced  and  grappled  with,  would  not  prove  in- 
surmountable. The  unexpectedly  large  num- 
ber of  artists,  church  dignitaries,  members  of 
Parliament,  antiquarians,  aoiateurs,  and  dilet- 
tanti enrolled  in  the  new  class  of  honorary 
associates  was  a  source  of  gratification,  and  he 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  continued 
increase  of  that  class.  Finally,  he  asked  the 
members — Shall  our  Institute  henceforth  be  an 
active  or  a  passive  body  ?  In  its  earlier  years  it 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  passive,  but  during 
the  last  few  years,  however,  it  had  entered  into 
a  more  active  phase  of  existence.  Its  finances, 
its  earnestness,  its  diligence,  and  therefore  its 
powers,  had  largely  increased.  It  labours  had 
been  extended  into  new  grounds  of  action.  Its 
opinion  and  its  assistance  had  been  solicited  as 
it  never  before  had  been.  Its  council  had  been 
more  and  more  frequently  called  on  to  decide 
questions  arising  on  professional  practice,  and 
to  arrange  difficulties  between  professional 
brethren,  and  between  architects  and  their 
clients.  It  had  become,  in  fact,  more  known  ; 
had  interfered  with  some  effect  in  public 
affairs,  and  had  enrolled  among  its  members  a 
larger  average  annually  of  professional  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  formerly.  It 
had  further  enrolled  in  the  new  diss  of 
honorary  associates  a  number  of  that  outside 
public  to  whom  previously  its  existence  was 
unknown  and  uucared  for,  .ind  the=e  had  testi- 
fied their  sympathy  with  it  by  attending  its 
meetings,  joining  in  its  discussions,  and  even 
contributing  pipers  to  its  transaciions.  Ic  was 
for  the  members  at  large  to  say  whether  their 
representatives  in  the  council  had  correctly 
interpreted  their  wishes  ;  and  if  they  had  done 
so  they  would,  he  was  sure,  afford  them  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  a  hearty  and  cordial 
encouragement.     He  dared    to    be    confidtnt 


on  which  side  the  verdict  wouH  be  given,  and  to 
anticipite  for  the  Institute  a  growing  and  still 
growing  importance  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  president  for  his  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive address.  He  would  suggest,  however,  that 
future  presidents,  who  would  be  elected  for  two 
years,  only  should  be  expected  to  give  so 
full  a  paper  at  the  termination  of  their  labours, 
preparing  but  a  brief  statement  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session.  He  agreed  with  the 
president  that,  seeing  the  large  increase  of  mem. 
bers  which  was  taking  place,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  expend  large  funds  on  the  present 
premises.  He  hoped  that  either  they  would 
get  larger  premises  or  obtain  a  better  standing 
in  these.  The  long  list  of  deaths  he  had  read 
had  filled  them  with  regret,  and  not  least  sad 
was  the  mention  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  son  of 
their  first  professional  president,  he  was  an 
artist  of  great  promise,  and  had  already  gained 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  clients.  On 
the  subject  of  competitions  the  president  had 
so  fully  expressed  his  opinions  that  he  cordially 
concurred  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Fredekick  Leiohton,  P.E.A.,  who  was 
greeted  with  continued  and  cordial  applause, 
said  :  Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  class 
to  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  belong — namely, 
the  honorary  associates  of  this  Institute — will, 
I  am  sure,  feel  it  a  very  great  honour  that  one 
of  their  number  has  been  called  upon  to  second 
the  motion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  accorded  to 
you  for  the  most  remarkable  address  you  have 
given  us.  I  feel  very  much  pleased  indeed  that 
the  honour  should  have  been  laid  upon  me,  and 
I  will  do  so  with  the  utmost  brevity — partly 
because  I  am  loth  to  trespass  at  this  late  hour 
on  your  patience,  and  partly  and  chiefly  because 
I  feel  that  in  thelucidity  of  those  statements,  the 
breadth  and  elevation  of  the  views  which  it 
exhibits,  and  especially  in  the  satisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  general  tenour,  your  address 
stands  self-recommended.  You  have  unfolded 
before  us  a  picture  of  prosperity,  of  beneficent 
and  enlightened  influences,  which  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  all  the  members  of  this 
Institute,  and  which  I  believe  is  highly  encou- 
raging to  those  who  look  upon  its  work  simply 
from  the  outer  precincts  as  I  do  myself.  But  the 
picture  you  have  drawn  is  nto  unehequered.  It 
has  its  dark  shadows  and  contrasts,  and  in  the 
long  obituary  roll  which  you  recorded  there  are 
several  names  which  I  personally  cannot  hear 
without  emotion.  In  the  liat  were  the  names 
of  two  honoured  members  of  that  academy 
to  which  it  is  my  chief  pride  to  belong,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  dearest  and  truest 
friends  I  ever  had — a  man  who  had  the  rare 
gift  to  win,  and  yet  rarer  gift  to  retain,  the 
affections  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  ;  his  loss  will  bs  irreparable  to 
those  to  whom  his  memory  will  be  dear.  It 
would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  attempt  to  touch 
on  those  portions  of  the  address  which  had 
special  reference  to  the  particular  work  of  the 
Institute,  but  you  alluded  to  one  or  two  points 
of  general  interest  upon  which  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two.  j^nd  first  you 
alluded  to  that  ancient  obelisk  which  has  lately 
been  erected — I  had  almost  said  oMslaid — on 
the  parapet  of  the  Thames  Embankmeet.  I 
agree  with  you  in  feeling  a  concern  at  its  latest 
vicissitudes.  That  venerable  monolith  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  for  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  have 
seen  it  slumbering  upon  the  sands  of  Egypt 
under  an  Egyptian  sun,  and  on  the  margin  of 
bluer  waters  than  are  to  be  found  in  Old  Father 
Thames;  I  saw  it  again,  encased  in  the  Cleo- 
patra, ploughing  the  blue  waves  off  the  coast 
of  Morocco  ;  I  have  seen  it  also  seeking  in  vain 
for  the  sun,  in  its  latest  vicissitude,  showing  to 
generations  to  come  what  can  be  achieved  by 
the  munificence,  patriotism,  resources,  and 
skill  of  the  British  engineer,  and  showing  also 
how  a  monument  uiay  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  defy  and  set  aside  all  the  eternal 
fitnesses  of  things  aesthetic.  Adorning  nothing, 
emphasizing  nothing,  by  nothing  emphasized, 
the  obelisk  has  been  placed  as  it  were  paren- 
thetically between  two  highways,  perh.aps  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  neither  leading  up  to, 
but  rather  running  past  it.  As  to  competitions, 
I  am  in  harmony  with  you.  I  share  with  you 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  the  best 
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means  of  ascertaiaing  talent,  or  whether  they 
always  result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In 
your  address  there  was  one  point  only  in  which 
i  have  something  to  add  beyond  what  was 
said — namely,  the  exhibition  at  Paris.  You 
have  told  us  with  pride  the  large  share  of 
honour  which  was  justly  accorded  to  British 
architecture,  but  you  have  not  told  this 
assembly  the  golden  opinions  and  hij?h  esteem 
which  you  won  on  that  occasion.  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve  with  your  president,  Mr.  Barry, 
on  the  British  Commission.  I  had,  when  in 
Paris,  the  gratification  to  hear  M.  Ferstel  point 
out  the  uncommonly  high  character  of  the 
arcliitecture  of  Great  Britain  to  that  jury,  and 
therefore  I  am  in  a  peculiar  position  of  ability 
to  testify  from  my  own  experience  and  my 
colleague's  authority  to  the  untiring  zeal  and 
the  genial  catholicity  and  admirable  tact  which 
made  Mr.  Barry  so  valuable  a  member  of  that 
jury,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  so 
admirable  a  president  of  this  Institute.  My 
sense  of  these  qualities  of  your  president 
greatly  increases  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
second  the  proposition  that  our  thanks  be  ac- 
corded to  him. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  by  the  presi- 
dent. 


COAL,  MINE  GASES,  AND  VENTILATION.* 

A  TREATISE  on  coal  gas  and  explosions 
in  mines  must  have  just  now  more 
than  usual  interest,  and  we  welcome  a  work  on 
the  subject  written  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry  and  an  authority  on  the 
gases  of  coal.  To  those  parts  of  the  treatise, 
however,  treating  of  the  chemistry  of  coal,  of 
combustion,  and  of  explosion,  we  shall  not 
here  refer  further  than  to  say  that  the  chap- 
ters contain  much  valuable  information  which 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  colliery  managers, 
engineers,  firemen,  and  others.  A  more  directly 
interesting  chapter  to  the  profession  is  that  on 
ventilation.  After  some  elementary  observa- 
tions and  a  statement  of  general  laws,  the 
writer  enters  into  the  subject  of  mine  ventila- 
tion. The  temperature  at  certain  depths  below 
the  earth's  surface  is  of  considerable  moment 
in  ventilating  a  mine.  Thus  for  every  GOft.  in 
depth  there  is  a  rise  of  1°  in  temperature  by 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties after  the  line  of  mean  equal  annual  tem- 
perature has  been  passed,  but  the  author 
regards  this  as  a  somewhat  high  estimate.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  make  some  correction 
for  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mine.  Various  influences,  such  as 
lung  expiration  of  men  and  animals,  burning 
of  oil,  ttc,  tend  to  raise  the  temperature.  A 
temperature  of  80'  is  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  70',  as  a 
higher  temperature  holds  the  gases  and 
organic  matters  evolved  in  addition  to  the  gas 
given  off  by  the  coal.  Various  appliances  are 
mentioned,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
increase  the  current  through  the  shafts,  such 
as  by  applying  heat  in  the  upcast  shaft.  A 
direct  application  of  heat  by  a  furnace  in  the 
upcast  is  the  chief  kind  of  power  adopted,  by 
■which  rarefaction  is  produced  and  the  work- 
ings experience  a  constant  change  of  atmo- 
sphere. The  action  of  this  circulation  of  course 
depends  on  the  heavier  column  of  air  in  the 
downcast  shaft  forcing  upwards  the  more 
rarefied  and  lighter  column  in  the  heated  shaft. 
The  author  says,  "in  spite  of  the  numerous 
inventions  for  producing  ventilating  power, 
the  furnace  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  nor  is 
it  likely  to.  Its  simplicity  and  easy  adop- 
tion and  continuity  of  action  wiU  ever 
continue  to  give  it  the  prefereace  in  deep 
mines  when  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  laying  out  of  airways  of  ample  area." 
Among  mechanical  appliances  we  may  men- 
tion the  fan  ventilator,  as  the  Guibal  fan, 
often  large  and  much  used  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  the  machines  of  Fabry  and  Le- 
mielle — one  consisting  of  broad  v.aues  revolving 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  other  of  a  drum 
placed  eccentrically  in  a  large  chamber  pro- 
Tided  with  shutters,  so  arranged  as  to  remove 
the  air  during  revolution.     On  the  air-pump 
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plan  numerous  ventilators  have  been  invented, 
such  as  Nixon's,  Struve's,  and  others,  but  few 
of  these  inventions  have  as  yet  been  adopted. 
With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  there 
appears  to  be  a  want  of  technical  information, 
and  a  few  diagrams  of  some  of  the  fans  would 
have  considerably  increased  the  value  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  book.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fur- 
nace will  continue  to  be  the  most  natural  .and 
reliable  motive  power  in  mine  ventilation,  as 
indeed  in  every  kind  of  ventilation.  There  is 
no  risk  of  its  getting  out  of  order  like  a  piece 
of  machinery,  and  thereby  imperilling  the 
workers.  In  deep  mines  it  is  the  best,  but 
in  shallow  mines  the  fan  is  more  powerful  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  author  observes,  "Should 
any  accident  happen  to  the  fan  or  engine 
driving  it,  the  position  of  affairs  would  be 
lamentably  unfortunate,"  and  the  mere  fact 
of  increasing  its  velocity  on  any  emergency  may 
determine  a  breakdown.  There  is  not  this  risk 
with  the  furnace.  The  most  useful  part  of  the 
chapter  on  ventilation  is  that  referring  to  the 
calculations  necessary  to  be  made  to  insure  the 
due  amount  of  rarefaction  or  the  difference  of 
the  weight  of  the  two  columns  of  air  in  the 
downcast  and  upcast  shafts.  In  order  to  assist 
in  these  calculations  a  table  is  given  which 
gives  the  weight  of  any  column  of  air  in  either 
shaft  at  different  temperatures,  and  barome- 
trical pressures.  Gases  expand  l-459th  of  their 
volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahr. ;  but,  it  is 
explained,  "  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  stai-ting  points  in  the  calculation  of  the 
expansion  of  any  given  volume  of  air  must 
always  be  taken  from  0  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
as  it  is  air  at  that  temperature  that  expands 
the  1-459  part  of  its  volume.  Thus  459  cubic 
feet  of  air,  measured  at  32  F.,  will  not  expand 
to  460ft.,  because  459ft.  wUl  have  expanded  1ft. 
for  every  degree  of  difference  between  0 '  and 
32',  and  will  therefore  be  459  -r  32  =  491 
cubic  feet."  In  practice,  when  ventilation  is 
produced  by  furnace  action,  the  air  in  the  up- 
cast shaft  is  maintained  at  200  F.  or  more,  and 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  relative  dia- 
meters of  the  shafts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  total  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards 
ventilation,  for  the  weight  of  column  in  each 
shaft  is  estimated,  not  by  the  total  number  of 
cubic  feet,  but  simply  by  the  depth  in  feet  or 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  depth  of  shaft. 
Of  course,  in  calculating  the  pressure,  the  loss 
l>y  friction  against  the  side  of  downcast  shafts 
has  to  be  considered,  and  a  separate  chapter  is 
devoted  to  this  point.  In  all  cases  the  rubbing 
surface  is  found  by  adding  each  of  the  sides  of 
the  airway.  Thus  an  airway  G  x  4,  exposes 
20ft.  of  rubbing  surface  per  foot  run.  A  co- 
efficient of  friction  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  though  Atkinson  puts  it  at 
■2GSS1  fur  air  travelling  l,10Uft.  per  minute. 
An  appendix  on  "  After  Damp  "  or  explosions, 
and  much  useful  data  are  given. 


THE  SOUTH  PASS  JETTIES  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers'  transactions  some 
notes  on  the  South  Pass  jetties  are  given  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell.  A  few  years  ago  a  vessel 
drawing  7ft.  had  great  ditficulty  in  passing  over 
this  long  flat  bar  of  mud  and  sand,  whereas 
now,  for  uniformity,  depth,  and  navigability, 
the  channel  is  said  to  he  as  good  as  the  Sandy 
Hook  entrance  to  New  York  Harbour.  We  may 
just  explain  that  these  jetties  are  based  upon 
the  value  of  forming  an  artificial  confinement 
or  channel  for  a  river  current.  They  have,  Mr. 
Corthell  says,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  caused  a  scour  instead  of  a 
deposit  in  front  of  them.  The  paper  and  charts 
before  us  show  at  least  the  effect  of  well- located 
jetties.  In  one  of  the  maps  appended  the 
alignment  of  the  jetties  is  shown,  the  width 
between  the  guide  piles  is  l,000tt.,  and  the 
clear  width  between  the  jetties  930ft.  Wing 
dams  at  right-angles  are  shown  at  intervals,  in- 
tended to  compel  the  currents  to  make  the  deep 
channel  midway  between  the  jetties,  .and  also 
to  induce  deposits  behind  them  and  against  the 
jetties,  and  to  hasten  erosion  of  bar.  The  wing 
dams  are  removable.  To  expedite  the  erosion  the 
first  mile  of  east  jetty  is  built  of  sheet  piling 
after  a  foundation  of  mattresses  had  been  laid. 


These  mattresses  are  built  of  wiUows  obtained 
from  an  extensive  swamp  25  miles  from  Port 
Eads.  They  are  put  together  on  inclined 
timber  ways  and  then  launched,  interesting 
particulars  of  which  are  given  by  the  author. 
The  mattresses  are  about  100ft.  long.  They 
fioat  about  4in.  out  of  water.  Stones  are  spread 
over  the  mattress  until  it  sinks,  when  another 
mattress  is  placed  upon  it,  and  another,  and  so 
on  till  the  surface  of  water  is  reached,  when  the 
last  is  pulled  on  at  high  tide.  The  permanent 
jetties  are  built  entirely  of  mattresses  in  this 
way  after  the  provisional  work  was  done.  The 
foundation  mattress  is  about  40ft.  wide,  and 
the  last  20ft.  to  25ft.  It  was  not  found  neces- 
sary to  have  any  slope  seaward,  as  the  deposit 
is  so  rapid.  A  wider  base  and  sea  slope  are, 
however,  given  to  the  sea  ends  of  jetties,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  violence  of  fbe  waves,  and 
this  work  is  not  yet  completed,  being  done  as 
opportunity  offers.  The  instrumental  and 
hydrographic  details  of  the  work  are  minutely 
described.  Some  idea  of  this  work  may  be 
gleaned  froui  the  fact  that  each  month  "  a. 
complete  hydrographic  survey,  covering  an 
area  of  13,000,000  square  feet,  and  a  mean 
depth  of  20ft.,  is  made  in  four  days,  and  plotted 
in  another  day."  The  surveys  are  shown  in 
the  charts  before  us,  on  which  are  plotted 
the  position  of  the  numerous  bars  and  sound- 
ings— the  latter  expressed  in  feet  and  tenths, 
and  these  refer  to  a  plane  of  reference — the 
average  flood  tide  as  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  U.S.  Engineers.  One  of 
the  remarkable  results  to  be  observed  in  this 
chart  is  the  increase  of  depth  between  the 
jetties  and  the  changes  of  the  contours  of  the 
shoaling  from  May,  1S75,  to  April,  1878.  These 
show  an  increase  of  depth  of  15  feet  at  the 
shoalest  part,  with  considerably  greater  depths 
in  other  points.  At  the  sea-side  of  jetties  the 
shoaling  is  as  much  as  to  give  only  two  feet  of 
water  where  before  there  was  IG  feet,  and  this 
shoaling  has  also  protected  the  jetties  on  the 
river  side.  At  the  ends  the  jetties  are  being 
loaded  with  rubble  stone  to  further  protect 
them  from  the  action  of  waves,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  wlien  finished,  according  to  the 
plans,  they  wUl  be  amply  strong  to  resist  any 
wave  force. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  river  deep- 
ening of  the  Mississippi  passes  becomes  of 
greater  interest  to  us  now  that  the  question  of 
the  shoaling  of  the  Thames  is  before  the 
public,  and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  suggest 
a  similar  plan  to  increase  the  depth  of  this 
river.  The  experimental  observations  made  and 
recorded  in  respect  of  the  South  Pass  jetties  ; 
the  power  of  eddies  in  scouring  and  depositing; 
the  composition  of  the  bars  whether  of  sand  or 
clay  are  valuable  to  any  future  undertaking  of 
the  kind.  Some  very  curious  phenomena  are 
cited  by  the  author,  of  much  interest  to  those 
studying  river  changes,  and  a  chart  before  us 
shows  at  a  glance  by  curves  the  relations  be- 
tween velocity,  discharge,  sediment  scour,  and 
deposit.  By  this  sketch  the  history  of  each 
characteristic  curve  is  closely  traced ;  thus  we 
get  the  average  location  of  20,  24,  30,  and  40 
feet  contours  at  the  end  of  the  jetties  obtained 
by  averaging  24  ordinates  measured  at  inter- 
vals of  50  feet.  These  contour  lines  give  the 
approximate  position  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
bar  at  each  of  the  dates  given  at  the  top  of  the 
chart,  the  ordinates  being  ruled  at  intervals. 
Sand  and  sediment  curves  show  the  ratio  of 
sediment  to  water  by  weight ;  and  the  excess  of 
scour  over  deposit  is  similarly  shown  in  the 
jetty  channel.  By  these  contours  the  relation 
of  the  bars  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  the 
scour,  and  other  causes  are  at  once  seen.  Other 
charts  and  tables  show  changes  in  the  gulf 
bottom  beyond  the  end  of  jetties,  and  prove 
that  in  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  work  there 
has  been  an  average  increase  in  depth  over  the 
area  scoured  of  2,102ft.  We  have  not  space 
left  to  describe  other  works,  such  as  the  dykes 
and  "  sills  "  of  mattresses  undertaken  to  con- 
centrate the  flow  of  water  into  the  South  Pass 
by  impeding  the  flow  up  other  passes  at  their 
head.  From  the  map  and  soundings  we  find, 
however,  these  artificial  obstructions  have 
already  been  productive  of  changes  favourable 
to  the  channel,  and  a  general  shoaling  has 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  side  passes  between 
the  dykes  and  sills.  In  one  case,  it  is  said,  the 
average  shcaling    has    been    about    Ijft.    in 
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12  months.  These  experimental  jetties  and 
■dytes  in  connection  with  the  South  Pass  must 
prove  of  suggestive  value  to  future  works  of 
river  hydraulics,  and  tlieir  results  in  the 
future  will  be  looked  to  with  as  much  eager, 
ness  as  their  present  reported  success.  The 
work  has  been  one  of  thrilling  interest;  many 
discouragements  and  obstacles  have  beset  the 
engineers  and  contractors  in  their  thankless 
labours,  but  when  completed  the  work  will 
<Joubtless  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  the  engineering  of  river  im- 
provement. 

RETAINING  WALLS  FOR  WATER  OR 

SEMI-FLUID  EARTH.* 
A  VERT  common  engineering  construction 
■i^  is  the  retaining  or  revetment  wall;  and 
<;uriously  enough,  it  is  from  the  military  en- 
gineer that  his  civil  confrere  oVttains  many  of 
the  most  important  theoretical  and  practical 
points  in  this  line.  The  theory  of  retaining 
walls  has  been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  and 
most  abstruse  mathematical  analysis ;  but 
these  investigations  are,  as  a  general  thing,  too 
technical  for  the  average  constructor  to  consult, 
and  as  to  their  results  be  is  apt  to  ignore  them 
and  trust  to  the  rule  of  thumb,  or  to  custom. 
Of  course,  this  being  the  case,  we  hear  of  some 
walls  crushing  or  falling  or  sliding;  and  we 
know  that  others  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
only  because  they  have  had  excess  of  material 
squandered  upon  them.  It  is  not,  however, 
sure  that  if  every  wall  were  calculated  accu- 
rately down  to  the  finest  point,  before  being 
built,  there  would  be  no  accidents  and  no  waste ; 
because  in  no  instance  does  the  engineer  know 
the  exact  value  of  any  of  his  factors,  especially 
aa  regards  the  weight  and  strength  of  his  ma- 
terials. Thus,  theoretically,  a  cubic  yard  of 
"solid"  sand  weighs  1125lb.,  and  the  same 
sand  "  loose,"  !'51b.  only ;  but  just  what 
"  sand  "  is  and  how  tightly  packed  "  solid  " 
.  means,  who  shall  decide,  or  who  could  tell,  if 
there  were  an  actual  standard  ?  And  in  how 
many  actual  cases  are  the  elements  of  the 
problem  free  from  uncertainty  and  disturbing 
influences  ?  Blind  luck  often  aids  the  builder. 
The  most  celebrated  American  civil  engineer, 
Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  once  said  to  the  writer, 
who  called  his  attention  to  a  Oin.  brick  wall 
supporting  a  four-story  warehouse  with  floors 
loaded  with  paper:  "Now,  if  an  engineer  had 
built  that  wall,  it  would  have  fallen  in  a  month  ; 
but  as  an  ignoramus  ran  it  up,  it  has  stood 
these  forty  years  under  circumstances  where, 
by  all  the  laws  of  strength  of  material,  &c.,  it 
could  not  possibly  stand  a  minute." 

Just  why  a  wall  fails  is  not  always  attribut- 
able to  insufficient  strength  (nor  why  it  stands 
to  proper  construction).  A  wall  built  strong 
enough  to  hold  in  a  bank,  if  the  drainage  be 
good  and  the  bank  all  right,  may,  with  im. 
proper  drainage  and  bad  backing,  or  improper 
section  of  the  wall,  soon  come  down.  In  de- 
signing a  wall,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  it 
is  to  support  dry  material  (or  at  least  one  not 
water-permeated)  ;  that  the  material  shall  not 
slide  against  it,  and  that  the  wall  shall  be  well 
built  of  good  materials.  Sometimes  a  wall 
will  stand  for  years,  and  then  give  way  when 
there  is  put  upon  it  a  maximuui  pressure,  or 
when  its  material  has  rotted. 

Where  a  wall  has  to  resist  simple  water. 
pressure,  it  is  not  exactly  a  "retaining  wall ;" 
but  very  often  infiltration  through  a  bank 
makes  it  necessary  to  calculate  the  wall  to 
stand  full  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  is  found, 
for  any  portion  of  its  length,  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  surface  by  the  depth  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  water-level,  and  by 
the  weight  of  a  unit  of  water.  But  leverage 
also  comes  into  play,  as  there  is  an  overturning 
force  as  well  as  one  tending  to  slide  the  wall 
bodily.  Whea  the  top  of  the  waU  is  at  the 
water-level,  the  total  distributed  pressure  may 
be  said  to  be  equal  to  the  same  force  acting  at 
a  point  Jrd  from  the  bottom :  and  we  must 
multiply  the  lateral  pressure  by  this  height 
from  the  bottom,  to  get  the  overturning  force. 
Thus,  a  wall  12ft.  high  has  on  every  foot  of 
length  12  X  6  X  62i  =  4,5001b.  lateral  pres- 
sure; and  the  overturning  force  is  4,500  x  4  = 
18,0001b.  on  each  running  foot.     This  overturn- 


In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the 
combination  of  dissimilar  materials  could  not 
be  recommended.  Cast-iron,  although  well 
adapted  for  short  columns,  was  not  for  long 
roof  struts. 


THE 


DECORATION. 

at  once 
price. 


force  must  be  resisted.  As  the  outer  line 
of  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  the  turning-point,  the 
wall  has  an  advantage  of  leverage  over  the 
water,  this  leverage  being  the  horiuontal  dis- 
tance of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  turn, 
ing-point.  If  the  wall  be  of  equal  thickness 
throughout  its  height,  this  centre  of  gravity 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  wall's  resistance  per  running 
foot  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  running  foot,  times  its  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  times  half  its  thickness. 

Thus,  if  one  12ft.-high  wall  be  6ft.  thick,  and 
of  brick  weighing,  say,  1201b.  per  cubic  foot, 
we  have  as  its  resistance  72  x  120  x  ,3  = 
25,9201b.,  as  against  the  18,0001b.  overturning 
force.  If  the  wall  were  5ft.  thick,  its  resistance 
would  be  CO  x  120  x  2.J  =  18,0001b.— or  just 
enough.  To  calculate  the  exact  thickness  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  simple  stability,  multi- 
ply the  weight  of  water  (or  mud)  per  cubic 
foot  by  the  square  of  the  height ;  divide  by 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic 
foot,  and  extract  the  square  root. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  weight  of  the  wall, 
it  has  a  resistance  given  by  cohesion  ;  this  may 
be  counted  as  about  7,000!b.  per  square  foot 
of  base,  if  founded  on  rock  or  concrete. 

Of  course,  a  rectangular  wall  section  would  |  that  of  linoleum,  and  it  may  be  made  in  various 
not  be  generally  practical ;  and  we  must  allow  I  pleasing  shades  of  bulT  or  brown.  Having  been 


MURALIS 
'T'HK  demand  for  a  wall  covering,  a 
-L  artistic,  durable,  and  moderate  in 
has  led  of  late  to  many  substitutes  for  paper. 
Stained  and  painted  wood,  veneers,  flgralllto, 
embossed  leather,  tapestry,  and  tiles  have  been 
of  late  introduced  as  revivals  of  old  arts,  but 
we  must  confess  that  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
decoration  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people.  Messrs.  Frederick  Walton  and  Co.,  of  9, 
Berners.street,  Oxford-street,  have  introduced 
of  late  a  material  that  fulfils  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  is,  if  not 
indestructible,  very  durable.  It  can  further  be 
readily  cleansed  with  soap  and  water — no  un- 
desirable merit  in  a. sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
"  muralis,"  or  "  Sunbury  wall  decoration,"  as  it 
is  called,  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  species 
of  linoleum,  or  a  thick  fabric  of  linseed  oil  and 
fibre  rolled  upon  a  cloth  and  impressed  with 
patterns   in  low  relief.     Its  natural  colour  is 


a  large  "  margin  of  safety  "  to  cover  poor  work 
and  material. 

A  good  proportion  of  section  for  a  wall  de- 
signed to  retain  water  or  semi-fluid  earth  is — 
The  height. 

Top  thickness  03 

Middle  thickness 0'5 

Bottom  thickness   ...         07 

This  would  make  our  12tt.  wall  8'4tt.  at  base, 
3-6ft.  at  top. 

For  the  support  of  dry  earth  the  problem  is 
less  simple.  The  engineer  must  exercise  his 
judgment  as  to  what  "  angle  of  repose "  or 
"natural  slope"  of  his  materials  he  will  base 
his  calculations  upon ;  and  even  with  this  ele- 
ment  determined,  the  formuloe  are  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  simple  case  we  have  just 
considered. 


•  From  the  Polytechnic  Review, 


IRON  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 
A  VERY  practical  and  useful  paper  on  iron- 
-^^  roof  construction  was  read  on  Thursday 
week  before  the  Leeds  Architectural  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  Gillott,  of  the  F.arnley  Iron 
Works.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
George  Corson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  for 
the  present  session.  The  lecturer,  who  illus- 
trated his  subject  with  a  number  of  diagrams, 
treated  the  various  forms  of  triangular  roof 
trusses  in  general  use,  entering  into  detail  of 
the  weights  of  metal  required  for  different 
spans,  and  the  approximate  prices  for  the  same. 
A  comparison  was  drawn  between  roof  trusses 
composed  altogether  of  iron  and  those  com- 
bined of  iron  and  timber,  in  which  the  rafters 
and  struts  are  composed  of  wood  for  economi- 
cal reasons.  With  regard  to  the  economical 
proportions  of  triangular  roofs,  it  was  stated 
that  the  greater  the  rise  or  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  rafter  the  greater  would  be  the  area, 
weight,  and  consequently  cost  of  covering  ;  but 
the  weight  and  cost  of  the  trusses  varied  approxi- 
mately as  the  square  of  the  span  and  inversely 
as  the  rise  or  pitch.  The  cost  of  the  material 
in  principal  and  covering  would  influence  the 
pitch — namely,  glass,  zinc,  &c.,  required  a  lower 
pitch  than  slates  and  tiles.  The  following 
forms  of  arched  roofs  were  described  : — 1st, 
those  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  is  pro- 
vided for ;  2nd,  plain  ribs  depending  upon  their 
own  stiffness  to  prevent  the  haunches  spread- 
ing ;  3rd,  plain  tied  arches  ;  4th,  trussed  prin- 
cipals. The  roofs  to  the  Derby  Market-hall  and 
King's  Cross-station  were  mentioned  as  exam- 
ples of  the  first  order.  Those  of  the  second 
order,  the  lecturer  stated,  were  not  to  be  re. 
commended.  The  roofs  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  the  third  order  were  to  l)e 
seen  at  the  St.  Pancras  Station  and  the 
Derby  Drill-hall,  where  the  lattice  ribs  spring 
from  the  floor,  and  are  tied  across  under- 
neath.    Among  examples  of  the  fourth  order, 

those  of  trussed  principals  the  roof  of  Amster-  ^he  fonndation  stone  of  new  almshonses,  foarded 
dam  station,  designed  by  Mr.  Ordish,  was  by  Lor.l  Richie  in  1.5U5.  at  Fol.tead.  E^fex.wa.x  laid 
quoted,  where  the  arch  is  a  cast-iron  tube  Sft.  ou  the  'Jth  inst.  Mr.  Chancellor,  of  Clielm.sford,  is 
in  diameter  and  30ft.  rise,  and  the  span  120ft.  I  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Brown  the  contractor. 


invited  to  see  a  room  in  which  the  "  muralis ' 
has  been  applied  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence of  the  material.  Our  first  idea  was 
that  the  smell  of  the  oily  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed  would  be  disagreeable,  but  wo 
find  no  unpleasant  effect  ou  this  ground  to 
complain  of.  The  room  we  visited  was  covered 
with  the  "  muralis  "  in  panels  of  different  pat- 
terns—a dado  of  a  small  upright  channelled 
pattern  in  relief,  and  of  a  pleasing  chocolate 
colour,  surrounding  the  room.  Some  of  the 
panels  exhibit  the  material  as  manufactured  of 
its  natural  tint — a  light  buff  or  cinnamon— and 
others  showed  the  effect  of  colour  to  relieve 
and  bring  out  the  pattern,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  We  confess  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  plain  stamped  material  in  ita 
light  or  darker  shades,  or  those  of  a  delicate 
sage  green  or  olive  grey  tints  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  manufacture.  We  believe  wall 
decoration  of  this  kind  should  not  usurp  the 
place  of  painting,  wood  carving,  or  modelling, 
however  near  it  may  approach,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  us  desirable  to  confine  the  colour  to 
two  or  three  shades,  as  for  example  making  the 
relievo  parts  of  a  diilerent  tint  to  the  ground — 
a  treatment,  we  believe,  Messrs.  Walton  con- 
template. For  similar  reasons  we  think  all 
stamped  ornament  should  be  as  flat  and  con. 
ventional  as  possible,  and  the  patterns  we  saw 
agree  with  this  principle,  though  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  ornamentation  are  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired,  and  the  patterns  may 
further,  it  is  said,  be  tooled  after  the  stamp- 
ing. The  "  muralis,"  as  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Walton's  showroom,  indeed  exhibits  as  clear 
and  delicate  an  impression  as  if  it  were  stamped 
plaster  or  carved  wood,  though  we  consider  the 
idea  of  embossed  leather,  which  it  strongly  re- 
sembles in  its  natural  state,  the  right  one.  It 
has  no  unpleasant  glaze,  and  we  believe  that 
for  dados,  halls,  and  staircases  the  material  will 
be  found  excellently  adapted.  Its  toughness 
and  indestructibility  were  shown  by  striking  a 
piece  with  an  iron  hammer,  which  left  no  in- 
dentation, and  we  understand,  what  is  of  even 
more  importance,  it  is  impermeable  to  mois- 
ture, so  that  it  may  be  fixed  on  damp  walls. 
Unlike  Parian  cement  and  tiles  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  presence  of  condensed  moisture ;  we 
understand  it  can  be  fixed  either  with  strong 
glue  or  paste  to  the  wall  surface.  We  think 
its  introduction  in  panels  is  a  good  mode. 
Being  elastic  it  can  be  bent  round  corners  and 
coves  of  cornices.  As  respects  cost,  the  wall 
"muralis"  is  usually  20in.  wide,  and  sold  for 
2s,  8d.  a  yard ;  the  dado  is  sold  of  23in.  wide 
at  about  33.  per  yard,  the  ordinary  charge  per 
square  foot  being  7d.  These  prices  are  for 
the  plain  material,  and  a  small  room  may  be 
provided  with  a  dado  of  a  suitable  stamped 
pattern  of  oak  colour  for  two  guineas. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH,  LEE,  KENT — A  COURTYARD  AT 
ABBEVILLE— MAiSON  DE  DIANE  DE  POITIERS,  ROUEN — 
•'BUILDING  news"  CLUB  DESIGN  FOR  VILLA— DETAILS 
OP  THE  NETP  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


COURTTAED    AT   ABBEVILLE. 

The  courtyard  of  this  house,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  this  week,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Eew's 
drawing-,  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Eue  de  la  Tannerie.  It  is  one  of  several 
examples  of  timber  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  being 
larger  and  more  free  from  restoration.  A  great 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  woodwork  (especially 
the  staircase  enclosure)  is  as  perfect  as  when 
it  was  first  carved.  The  street  front  is  of  the 
same  design  as  that  shown  on  the  left-hand  side 
in  our  illustration. 

MAISON    DE    DIANE    DE    POITIERS,    KOUEN. 

This  interesting  old  front  is  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Eue  aux  Ours  with  the  Eue 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  near  the  tower  of  the  demolished 
Church  of  St.  Andre.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
once  formed  the  facjade  of  a  house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  which  was  reputed  to 
have  heen  formerly  the  residence  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
of  France.  The  front  is  composed  entirely  of 
oak,  and  is  covered  with  ornament,  partly  in- 
cised, but  principally  in  bas-relief,  and  its 
age  has  imparted  a  dark  rich  tone  to  this 
excellent  example  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  time.  The  drawing  was  made  from 
shetches  taken  at  Rouen  in  the  summer  of '77, 
and  was  exhibited  in  this  year's  Academy. 

"BUILDING  news"  DESIGNING  CLUB. — A  VILLA. 

We  have  already  published  *  the  design  placed 
first  for  the  villa  residence  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  j£l,200.  To-day  we  give 
the  design  to  which  we  awarded  the  second 
place.  Like  the  other  design  it  is  not  free,  of 
course,  from  some  few  minor  objections,  but 
generally,  as  we  said  when  reviewing  the  designs, 
much  care  and  compactness  of  planning  has 
been  observed  by  the  author,  who  signs  himself 
"  Sunflower." 

NEW    NATURAL    HISTORY   MUSEUM,    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Continuing  our  detailed  drawings  from  this 
important  work  we  devote  a  sheet  to-day  to  the 
illustration  of  the  staircase  at  the  north  end  of 
the  large  hall,  or  Index  Museum,  as  it  is  called. 
We  have  already  published  the  details  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  end  of  the  hall  in  the 
Building  News  for  Oct.  25th  last,  and  by 
reference  the  connection  between  the  drawing 
then  published  and  that  which  we  give  to-day 
will  at  once  be  seen.  The  half  elevation  here- 
with shows  the  staircase  to  bo  of  a  T-shape 
in  plan,  the  stairs  commencing  in  the  centre, 
and  then  branching  oS  on  either  hand  to  the 
right  and  left  galleries  of  the  Index  Museum. 
The  first  flight  is  also  shown  by  the  section, 
while  the  several  details,  both  of  the  panels 
and  balustrade,  are  fully  shown  from  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  since  the  work  has  been 
executed.  The  caps  to  the  shafts  of  the  balus- 
t-  a  le  are  of  two  varieties,  but  the  shafts  them- 
stives  are  of  six  different  patterns,  all  of  which 
we  give,  the  plain  shaft  being  one  of  them. 
The  pateras  are  various,  and  of  these  we  give 


four  examples.  Shortly  we  shall  be  enaWed  to 
give  a  perspective  view  of  the  building  with  a 
corrected  general  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  i 
Other  details  also  will  follow,  including  the  I 
general  and  detailed  elevation  of  the  main 
entrance.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is 
the  architect. 

CHURCH    of    ST.    MARGARET,    LEE,    S.E. 

This  church  was  built  about  the  year  1839  or 
1840,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Brown,  architect,  of 
Norwich,  Mr.  E.  Christian  being  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  under  his  direction  all  the  works 
were  cacried  out.  We  may  here  observe  that 
not  only  are  the  materials  the  very  best,  but 
the  workmanship  is  also  equally  good.  At  the 
time  this  church  was  designed  medijeval  archi- 
tecture was  less  understood  than  now,  and  for 
its  time  it  may  be  considered  a  great  advance 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  church  was 
designed  with  nave  without  clerestory,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  gable  roofs,  and  large 
Early  English  windows.  The  chancel  had 
aisles — one  used  for  a  vestry,  the  other  for  the 
organ ;  and  chancel  and  chancel  aisles  had 
pl.-tster-groined  ceilings.  The  recent  alterations 
in  this  church  are  numerous.  All  the  galleries 
have  been  removed,  the  two  eastern  entrances, 
with  the  east  wall,  been  taken  down,  and  the 
chancel  and  chancel  aisles  have  been  extended 
some  20ft.  further  eastward,  the  plaster  groin- 
ing taken  down,  and  stone  groining  taking 
its  place.  In  the  place  of  the  two  eastern 
entrances  two  others  have  been  made  in  the 
last  bay  of  the  nave.  The  western  gallery 
having  been  removed,  a  new  and  lofty  arch  has 
been  built  to  open  out  the  western  tower,  and 
is  now  used  as  the  baptistery.  All  the  pews 
have  been  removed,  and  in  their  place  oak 


is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  frontier  forfa 
erected  by  Ostorius  about  a.d.  48.  Digging 
will  be  recommenced  next  year  in  this  or 
another  Ostorian  camp  lower  down  the  Nene. 
The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  to  commence  excavating  the 
site  of  the  historic  Castle  of  Northampton  for  a 
new  railway  station.  Only  a  few  portions  of 
the  castle  wall  remain  above  ground,  but  many 
matters  of  interest  are  expected  to  be  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  the  removal  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  A  sub-couimittee  has 
been  appointed  to  note  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
cavations. 

Swiss  Lake  Dwellings. — The  remains  oi 
another  lake  village  have  just  been  brought  to 
light  at  Lorcas  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  The  station  at  Lorcas, 
assigned  to  the  age  of  stone,  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  lake  shore,  not  far  from  another  and 
similar  station  which  was  explored  in  1873. 
An  exploration,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Neuveville,  has  resulted  in  the  gathering  of 
many  novel  and  interesting  objects,  pierced 
stone  hatchets,  similar  to  those  found  in  Den- 
mark, large  flint  lance  heads,  jade  hatchets, 
with  staghorn  and  wooden  hafts  fastened  with 
pitch  ;  vessels  in  wood,  among  others  a  colander 
and  a  vase  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Near  these  were  found  several  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  pure  copper,  a  circumstance  which 
points  to  the  probability  that  intermediate 
between  the  age  of  bronze  and  the  age  of  stone 
was  .a  period  when  prehistoric  man  had  not 
discovered  the  art  of  alloying  copper  with  tin. 
This  was  the  aye  of  copper.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  a  find  of  human  skulls  which  bear 
unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  trepanned. 
Round  pieces  have  been  cut  out,  doubtless  after 


benches  have  been  put,  the  passages  in  nave  |  death,  as  is  supposed,  for  use  as  amulets.    In- 


and  aisles  laid  with  Minton's  tiles,  and  the 
floor  under  benches  with  wood  blocks.  In  the 
north  chancel  aisle  the  organ  has  been  built  on 
a  platform,  the  space  underneath  being  ar- 
ranged for  chairs.  The  chancel  is  now  fitted 
with  stalls,  and  the  tile  paving  is  rich  in  colour 


some  instances  pieces  were  cut  from  the  cra- 
niums  of  living  infants  in  order,  as  M.  Broca, 
an  eminent  authority,  Cunjectures,  to  let  out 
the  spirit  by  whose  malignant  influence  they 
were  afflicted  with  fits,  convulsions,  and  other 
ni.aladies.     These  bits  of  infants'  skulls  were 


and  varied  in  design ;  the  chancel  has  three  !  sometimes  used  in  a  w.ay  of  which  an  example- 
bays  of  groining,  the  easternmost  one  being  |  hag  been  found  at  Lorca's;  they  were  put  inside- 
only  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  other  two  I  ^),g  heads  of  the  dead  to  protect  them  from  the 
bays — this  gives  variety,  and  is  pleasing  in  L^jip,  ^nd  assaults  of  evil  beings  in  the  world  of 
effect.  The  three  east  windows  are  new,  the  I  gpi^ifg^  j^  similar  custom  formerly  prevailed 
one  in  the  chancel  being  filled  with  stained  i  among  the  American  Indians  of  Michigan,  and 
glass.  A  reredos  given  by  Mr.  Tait,  once  an  1  trepanned  skulls  have  been  met  with  in  the 
architect,  has  been  published  previously  in  this  \  sepulchral  caves  and  dolmens  of  the  South  of 


journal.  Under  the  whole  of  the  church  vaults 
were  built  for  the  purposes  of  burial,  but  owing 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  shortly  after 
the  church  was  opened,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  have  been  used.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  vaults  to  make  a  priest  and  choir 
vestry,  and  a  large  parish  room.  The  vestries 
communicate  with  the  church  by  a  stone  stair- 
case, and  entrance  to  the  vestry  from  the  out- 
side has  also  been  provided.  At  some  future 
time  the  present  plaster  ceiling  to  nave  and 
aisles  will  be  removed,  and  wood  groining  will 
take  its  pl.nce.  These  alter.ations  have  been 
dime  under  t  he  direction  and  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Brooks,  architect,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand. 


France,  but  the  specimen  at  Lorcas  is  the  first 
that  has  been  found  in  a  lacustrine  station. 
Skull  amulets  have  also  been  found  in  Sweden, 
in  Germany,  and  Austria. 


On  Noyember  1st— vide  pp.  44S  and  461  in  same  issue, 


ARCH^OLOQICAL. 

Arch.i:ologt  in  Northamptonshire.  — 
Excavations  have  been  going  on  since  June  in 
the  Eoman  Camp  at  Irchester,  near  Welling- 
borough, and  have  just  been  discontinued  for 
the  winter.  They  have  been  carried  on  by  a 
committee  of  the  County  Antiquarian  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  R.  S.  Baker. 
The  remains  of  the  massive  stone  wall  of  the 
camp,  inclosing  about  20  acres,  have  been 
found  underground,  and  traced  throughout 
almost  their  entire  circuit.  Portions  of  two  of 
the  four  original  gateways  have  come  to  light. 
Within  the  camp  a  network  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  has  been  disclosed  in  the  portion  ex- 
plored by  the  diggers.  Among  these  founda- 
tions are  the  remains  of  two  circular  buildings. 
Causeways  over  causeways  and  walls  built  on 
still  older  walls,  .and  also  the  series  of  coins 
found  disclose  the  fact  that  the  camp  became  a 
town,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole 
Romai.  occupation  of  Britain.  A  large  capital 
and  portions  of  columns  and  other  architec- 
tural stones  and  the  trunk  of  a  well-carved 
statue  in  stone  have  been  dug  up.    The  camp 


Preparations  are  being  made  for  lighting  np  part 
of  the  Liverpool-street  ftation  of  the  Great  Eas-terc 
Railway  by  six  electric  lights,  each  of  800  candles, 
in  connection  with  the  Farmer- W.allace  machine. 
The  undertaking  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Ladd 
and  Co.,  of  Beak-street,  Re gtnt-atreet,  who  arraneed 
the  trial  at  Mes-rs.  Wells  and  Co.'s,  Shoreditch.  The 
light  will  be  enclosed  in  plate  lamps  of  clear  glass, 
which  are  estimated  to  intercept  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  illaminating  power,  and  each  light  will  be 
placed  at  an  elevation  of  20ft.,  so  as  to  illuminate 
two  of  the  passenger  platforms. 

The  east  window  of  Redruth  Church,  Cornwall,  is 
about  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Eev.  J.  W.  Hawkesley. 

The  Littlehampton  Local  Board  have  decided  tocon- 

I  tinne  the  well-bore  for  water.     A  depth  of  500ft.  has 

been  sunk  in  the  chalk  withoutyitlding  signs  of  water. 

The  contractor  for  the  work  already  done,  which  haft 

cost  .£1,800,  was  Mr.  Hayter. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
laid  at  Gresford,  Denbighshire,  on  Wednesday  week. 
It  will  he  Early  English  in  style,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  38ft.  6in.  by  30ft.  ;  transepts,  42ft.  across  by 
20ft.  wide  ;  chancel,  15ft.  by  13ft.  Oin.  ;  and  vestry, 
10ft.  Cin.  by  7ft.  Gn.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  240,  but  only  the  nave  will  be  seated  at 
pres-ent  for  120.  The  seats  will  be  of  pine,  with 
Iramed  and  panelled  ends.  The  root  will  be  open, 
and  ot  pitch-pine  covered  with  Carnarvon  slates,  and 
red-tile  cresting.  Mr.  A.  C  Baugh,  ot  Wrexham, 
ia  the  honorary  architect ;  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Rossett, 
is  the  builder  ;  and  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Owes,  sub- 
contractors for  masonry  and  walling. 

The  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  'Whistler 
agalnfct  Mr.  Euskin  was  set  down  tor  hearing  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  Monday  last,  but  was 
adjourned  for  a  week.  The  best  friends  of  both 
gentlemen  would  rejoice  to  hear  it  has  beea 
abandoned  altogether. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

ENAMELS. 

Enamel  is  "  a  mi.\ed  material,  fused  anJ 
vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  any  substance — metal,  stone, 
earthenware,  or  even  glass."  The  metallic 
oxides  give  the  required  colours.  Enamels  are 
either  opaque  or  transparent ;  opacity  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of 
tin.  A  similar  mode  of  decoration  was  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  the  process  of  fusiufj  the  several  parts. 
The  western  nations  of  Europe  carried  the  art 
of  enauielling  to  very  high  perfection  from  the 
eighth  or  ninth  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Cloisonne  enamels  are  generally  small,  and 
extremely  rare  and  valuable.  Chauipleve  ena- 
mels are  not  uncommon.  All  kinds  of  articles 
— domestic,  military,  and  ecclesi.astical — were 
so  ornamented.  The  chief  seat  of  manufacture 
was  Limoges,  and  the  work  of  that  town  is  still 
much  sought  after.  Translucent  enamels  upon 
relief  were  made  by  Italian  artists  about  the 
year  1300,  and  grew  more  perfect  up  to  the  16th 
century.  For  many  interestin,<^  particulars  see 
South  Kensington  "Art  Handbooks" — The 
Industrial  Arts,  page  51,  ct  scq.  —  C.  P. 
Edwards. 

EUSTYLE, 

(Gr.  rj,  well ;  and  mXo;,  a  column),  an  inter- 
columniation  of  two  diameters  and  a  quarter. 
The  other  terms  denoting  intercolumniation 
are  pycnostyle  (a  space  of  one  and  a  half  dia- 
meters), systyle  (two  diameters),  diastyle 
(three  diameters),  aia^ostyle  (four  diameters). 
Eustjle  means  the  must  pleasing  arrangement, 
but  it  is  evident  this  quality  will  depend  on 
other  circumstances  than  that  of  intercolum- 
niation—such  as  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  columns  are  seen,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position, and  other  matters.  The  arbitrary 
limitation  then  of  2}  diameters  as  the  inter- 
columnar  space  is  certainly  absurd,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  other  terms 
above-mentioned,  to  which  Vitruvius,  in  like 
manner,  has  assigned  a  certain  space.  The 
Greek  words  themselves  undoubtedly  refer,  as 
their  prefixes  indicate,  to  denote  generally  the 
kind  of  composition — such,  for  example,  in 
pycnostyle  and  arieostyle — as  pycnos  signifies 
dense,  meaning  a  thick  set  row  of  columns ; 
while  araeos  signifies  rare  or  weak,  meaning  a 
wide  spacing  of  columns. 

EVANGELISTS. 

The  earliest  representations  are  the  four 
streams  of  Paradise,  also  four  scrolls.  In 
medifpval  buildings  they  are  frequently  sculp- 
tured in  relief  with  their  emblems  beside  them. 
Thus,  in  the  western  doorway  of  Santiago 
Cathedral,  the  Puerta  de  la  Gloria,  the  figure 
of  Our  Lord  occupies  the  central  space  in  the 
pediment,  around  whom  are  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, SS.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  each 
being  accompanied  with  his  emblem,  whilst 
that  of  St.  Matthew  is  omitted.  JI.  V.-le-Duc, 
speaking  of  this  subject,  says  : — "  The  four 
Evangelists— SS.  Luke,  Matthew,  John,  and 
Mark — have  been  from  the  first  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages  represented  either  under  the 
form  of  figures  of  men  draped,  holding  a  book, 
or  by  four  symbolicil  figures — St.  Luke  by  the 
ox,  St.  JIatthew  ny  a  man,  St.  John  by  the 
eagle,  and  St.  Mark  by  the  lion.  Sometimes 
the  personage  and  emblem  are  found  together, 
and  even  the  Evangelists  have  the  bodies  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  an  ox,  man,  eagle,  and 
lion.  The  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  middle 
ages  have  also  represented  the  four  Evangelists 
sitting  or  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
four  great  prophets  of  the  Ancient  Testament. 
In  the  northern  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Bamberg  some  fine  sculptures  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury show  us  the  four  Evangelists  thus  placed. 
At  Bamberg  the  Evangelist  hclds  a  scroll 
(volumen),  and  is  standing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  prophet,  to  whom  the  artist  has  given 
the  pose  of  an  equilibraist ;  the  prophet  turns 
his  face  from  the  side  of  the  Evangelist,  the 
latter  is  nimbed.  A  dove  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
placed  on  the  capital,  carries  a  phylactery  in 
his  beak.  The  staintd  glass  of  the  southern 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  has  pre- 
served tons,  in  p.ainting,  the  same  subject,  but 
at  Chartres  the  Evangelists  are  sitting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prophets.     In  this  window  St. 


Jeremiah  bears  St.  Luke,  Isaiah  St.  Matthew, 
Ezekiel  St.  John,  Daniel  St.  Mark.  The  place, 
says  M.  Didron.  that  these  attributes  and  the 
Evangelists  ought  to  occupy  is  in  an  ascending 
line  from  bottom  to  top — thus,  the  ox,  the  lion, 
the  eagle,  the  angel  (man).  These  four  figures 
are  winged.  In  Greek  iconography  they  have 
four  wings,  but  in  mediaeval  sculptures  in 
France  they  possess  only  two." — C.  F.  W. 

EXCHANGE, 

A  building  or  place  set  apart  for  merchants  to 
transact  their  business.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  central  area,  roofed  or  epen,  with  stands  for 
the  merchants.  Of  typical  buildings  of  this 
class  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Exchange 
buildings  at  Liverpool,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Picton,  and  remodelled  by  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Wvatt, 
of  London.  The  central  area,  100ft.  by  iisft., 
is  divided  into  three  avenues  by  iron  columns, 
the  centre  one  having  a  ribbed  roof.  There 
are  170  stands.  The  Stock  Exchange,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  rebuilt  in  1854  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Allason,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  witli 
a  dome  of  timber  in  the  centre,  and  will  hold 
1,200.  The  Corn  Exchange,  in  Mark-lane,  is 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  each 
factor  has  a  desk  for  his  samples.  The  Coal 
Exchange  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Banning,  and  comprises  several  floors  of  offices 
round  a  centre  hall,  60ft.  diameter,  constructed 
of  iron.  The  leading  building  in  London  is  the 
Royal  E.xchange,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  \V. 
Tite,  a  description  of  which  is  unnecessary 
here.  Its  external  size  is  308ft.  by  H9ft.  at  one 
end  and  175tt.  at  the  other;  there  is  an  inner 
uncovered  court,  111ft.  by  53ft.,  with  surround- 
ing arcades.  Three  sides  let  as  shops.  Of 
Continental  exchanges  we  may  name  the 
Bourse  of  Paris,  a  building  of  much  excellence 
in  plan.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  forms 
a  gallery.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  hall  (Salle 
dela Bourse),  116ft.  by  76ft.,  capable  of  holding 
2,000,  and  the  roof  is  of  iron  and  copper.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  circular  space  railed  off  for  the 
agens  de  change,  and  the  sides  are  appropriated 
to  the  different  apartments.  The  Exchange  at 
Amsterdam  is  also  an  important  building  of 
the  class. 

FAN-VAULTING. 

A  species  of  vaulting  developed  in  Late  Per- 
pendicular, in  which  the  ribs  radiate  at  ecjual 
distances  round  a  conical  pendentive,  and  pro- 
duce a  fanlike  appearance.  The  pendentive  in 
this  method  of  vaulting  is  no  longer  squire  on 
plan,  but  circular — in  fact,  it  becomes  an 
inverted  cone  with  curved  sides.  The  first  step 
towards  fan-vaulting  may  be  seen  at  Canter- 
bury, in  which  the  pendentive  is  polygonal, 
the  ribs  being  at  angles.  A  easy  transition  from 
this  form  produced  the  circular,  conoidal,  or 
fan  pendentive.  At  the  crossing  (AVinchester 
Cathedral)  the  developed  fan  form  may  be 
seen.  The  four  quarter  pendentives  leave  in 
the  centre  a  lozenge-shape  opening,  which  is 
filled  in  with  voussoirs  and  ribbed  in  the  form 
of  stars.  Such  a  vault  became  more  ornamental 
than  constructive,  the  ribs  form  no  part  of  the 
real  construction,  but  are  simply  carved  out  of 
of  the  voussoirs.  The  four-centred  arch  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  cross  section  of  fan  vaults. 
(For  further  information  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Prof.  Willis's  treatise  on  vaulting  and  to 
Viollet-le-Duc.)  Examples :  The  roofs  of  King's 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  and  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  are  the  principal  examples  of  fan 
vaults,  though  minor  illustrations  of  it  occur  in 
all  late  chantry  chapels  and  tombs.  The  fan 
is  a  peculiarly  English  form  of  vaulting. 

FEEDING    HOUSE. 

A  feeding-house,  in  agricultural  buildings, 
is  a  shed,  usually  from  18ft.  to  Soft,  wide,  set 
apart  for  feeding  stock,  and  in  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  stores  and  food-preparing  house. 
The  best  plan  is  to  place  the  latter  in  imme- 
diate proximity  by  means  of  a  tramway  which 
is  generally  made  to  run  between  the  cattle- 
stalls  or  behind  them.  The  food-preparing 
house  should  contain  a  steaming  apparatus,  a 
root-cutter,  cake  and  meal  bins,  with  chaff  and 
mill-rooms  above,  where  the  chaff-cutter,  cake 
and  corn  mills  are  placed.  The  feeding-house 
should  be  well  drained  into  proper  tanks,  and 
be  well  lighted,  and  also  ventilated  by  open 
louvres  or  roof  openings. 


Asa  covering  to  roofs  asphalted  felt  is  much 
used  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  'The  felt  is 
laid  on  Jin.  or  Jin.  boarding  stretched  tight  and 
overlapping  at  the  joints  of  the  sheets.  It 
should  be  nailed  with  copper  nails  or  clout  nails 
heated  and  cooled  in  oil.  In  temporary  build- 
ings a  coating  of  hot  coal-tar  and  lime  is  put  on 
the  felt  so  laid,  applied  by  a  tar-mop,  coarse 
sand  is  then  sprinkled  over  it  if  there  is  no 
slating.  For  agricultural  sheds.  &c.,  the  felt 
may  be  fixed  to  the  rafters  without  boardingf, 
the  rafters  being  about  3in.  x  IJin.,  and 
placed  about  30in.  apart.  Battens  may  be  used 
to  prevent  the  felt  bagf.ing.  In  permanent 
roofs  the  felt  is  laid  on  boarding,  and  the 
battens  are  placed  upon  it,  but  some  prefer  to 
place  the  felt  close  to  the  slates  and  above  the 
battens.  Asphalted  roofing  felt  is  sold  in 
sheets,  about  23  y.ards  by  32in.  wide.  It  is 
about  3-16ths  of  an  inch  thick.  Hurst  says  : — 
"  In  laying  asphalted  felt  the  joints  should 
have  a  lap  of  2in.,  and  be  n.ailed  at  intervals  of 
2in.  or  2Jin.  with  clout  nails  about  Jin.  long, 
weighing  about  2j^lb.  per  1,000.  The  nails 
should  be  dipped  while  hot  in  grease  or  oil. 
lib.  of  nails  should  be  allowed  to  each  square 
of  roofing."  The  same  authority  recommends 
that  felt  on  boarding  should  have  a  slope  of  at 
le.ast  1  in  5,  and  for  external  purposes  two  coats 
of  coal-tar  mixed  with  dry  pounded  chalk  or 
dead  lime  should  be  laid  on  hot,  and  sanded 
over  with  fine  dry  sand.  This  coating  to  the 
felt  should  be  renewed  every  two  years. 
Croggon's,  Braby  and  Co.'s,  Wultert's,  and 
other  roofing  felts,  are  used. 

FEMEEELL  OE  FUMERELL. 

This  is  a  sort  of  cupola  or  lantern  in  the  ridge 
of  an  ancient  hall-roof,  and  was  used  originally 
to  let  the  smoke  out  of  the  hall  when  the  fire 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  subsequently 
for  ventilation.  It  was  generally  open  or 
pierced  at  the  sides,  octagon  in  form,  with  a 
curved  lead  roof.  Louvres  frequently  tilled  the 
sides.  Examples  may  be  seen  on  the  college 
halls  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  recent 
times  they  are  generally  erected  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  At  the  old  Temple  Hall 
(London)  an  interesting  example  is  to  be  seen. 

FERETORY. 

(Lat.,  Feretrum,  a  bier),  a  tomb  or  shrine — a 
sort  of  parclose  which  inclosed  the  shrine  or 
tomb,  as  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  Parker  says 
"  The  term  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to 
the  portable  shrines  in  which  the  relics  of 
saints  were  carried  about  in  processions ;  but 
was  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or  tombs 
in  which  their  bodies  were  deposited." 

FIEE  INSURANCE, 

The  following  rules  are  required  by  fire- 
offices  :  Brick  walls  should  be  carried  through 
slated  or  tiled  roofs,  should  have  no  openings 
in  them,  or  they  are  classed  with  brick  and 
timber  buildings.  Well-holes  for  staircases, 
light,  and  lifts  are  considered  to  increase  risk. 
Windows  looking  into  areas  and  common  to 
other  buildings  are  also  considered  objection- 
able. Houses  with  curb  roofs  and  rooms  in 
them  are  rated  the  same  as  brick  and  timber 
buildings.  Gratings  to  public  thoroughfares 
when  they  open  into  any  room  in  the  basement 
are  regarded  as  dangerous.  Contiguity  to  a 
manufactory  or  an  inferior  structure  with 
openings  overlooking  the  same  is  deemed 
hazardous.  Among  recommendations  of  the 
fire-offices  are  that  the  spaces  behind  register 
stoves  should  be  filled  up  solid  with  brickwork  ; 
thatflues  should  be  properly  pargetted  with  cow- 
dung  mortar  ;  that  engine,  furnace,  and  bake- 
house chimneys  should  be  carried  up  outside 
the  main  walls  of  building,  and  be  formed  in- 
dependently of  walls;  that  fireplaces  in  car- 
penters' shops  should  have  brick  fenders,  2ft. 
Rin.  high,  with  sliding  iron  door-shutter  for 
fireplace  when  not  in  use ;  that  pipe-stoves 
should  stand  on  hearths  of  incombustible 
materials,  7in.  thick ;  pipe-flues  from  close 
stoves  should  be  of  sheet,  not  cast  iron,  and  be 
fixed  Oin.  clear  of  any  woodwork;  steam  or 
hot-water  pipes  be  3in.  clear  of  any  wood- 
work, and  brick-vaulted  chambers  should  be 
provided  for  hot-water  furnace  and  apparatus. 
Hot  air  is  considered  a  greater  risk. 
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METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

AT  this  board  on  Friday  Sir  Jas.  McNau^hten 
McGarel  Hogg,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  was 
re-elected,  for  the  ninth  year  in  succession, 
chairman  of  the  board,  at  the  salary  of  ,£2,000 
per  annum.  The  seal  of  the  board  w.as  affixed 
to  a  resolution  declaring  three  areas  in  Wells- 
street,  Poplar,  Little  Coram-street,  St.  Giles's, 
and  St.  Pancras,  and  Great  Peter-street,  West- 
minster, "  unhealthy"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  and  improve- 
ment schemes  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
next  session  of  Parliament.  .£200  was  voted 
towards  the  cost  of  an  improvement  in  St. 
John's  churchyard,  Waterloo-road,  on  condition 
that  it  be  dedicated  to  the  public  for  ever,  and 
that  the  vestry  keep  the  grounds  in  order.  The 
works  committee  reported  with  reference  to  an 
application  from  Mr.  VuUiamy  requesting  the 
board  to  reconsider  his  present  salary,  as 
superintending  architect  to  the  board,  that 
having  regard  to  Mr.  Vulliamy's  high  profes- 
sional standing,  the  value  and  length  of  his 
services,  and  the  large  increase  which  had  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  he  should  receive  a  higher  remuneration 
than  at  present,  and  they  therefore  recommended 
that  his  salary  should  he  increased  from  ^£1,500 
to  jE1,750  per  annum.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  works  committee  further  reported  that 
they  had  had  before  them  a  letter  from  the 
vestry  clerk  of  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  request- 
ing the  board  to  inspect  and  value  the  premises 
87  to  91,  Golden-lane,  and  adjoining  premises 
as  soon  as  possible ;  the  committee  had  referred 
this  to  the  architect  to  report  on,  as  to  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  vestry  for  Nos.  87  to 
91,  Golden-lane  inclusive,  and  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  Benbow's-rents  adjoining,  and  from  the  report 
presented  by  the  architect  it  appears  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  amount  paid  by  the  vestry — 
viz.,  jei2,300 — is  excessive,  and  is  no  less  than 
.£4,270  beyond  the  sum  which  he  considers 
should  have  been  paid.  The  committee  sub- 
mitted the  architect's  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  board,  and  recommended  that  a 
letter,  based  on  it,  be  sent  to  the  vestry.  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  vestry  of 
St.  Luke's  had  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  unabated  confidence  in   Mr.  Storev,   and 


in  the  most  northerly  of  the  mounds.  His  own 
examinations  so  far  extend  only  to  latitude 
43°  30'  N.,  and  there  the  mounds  are  of  con- 
stant or  related  dimensions.  The  most  north- 
erly of  the  measured  mounds  are  undoubtedly 
within  Minnesota.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  McGill 
observes  that  if  we  assume  a  slow  southerly 
migration  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mound- 
builders,  it  will  explain  the  evident  increase  in 
geometrical  knowledge  attested  by  the  various 
works  found  in  crossing  the  United  States  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  north-west  we  find 
measurements  of  simple  lines,  but  not  of  angles 
or  areas.  In  Ohio,  angles  were  correctly 
measured,  the  squares  being  accurate  squares, 
and  the  circles  perfect  circles  ;  and  areas  were 
measured,  as  attested  by  adjoining  squares  and 
circles  being  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  in  area, 
though  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
cardinal  points  were  then  known.  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  region  the  cardinal  points  were 
known.  'The  gradual  modification  in  the  various 
arms  and  implements,  and  the  striking  im- 
provements in  pottery,  together  with  many 
other  important  considerations,  lend  support  to 
this  view. 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturilay  the  foundation  stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  were  laid  in  Skipton. 
The  chapel  and  chapel-keeper'a  house  will  have  a 
frontagfi  to  Gargrave-road,  and  will  cost  something 
like  dE4,000.  I'he  chapel  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  will  seat  over  600  persons.  Mr.  Thos.  Howdill, 
of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

The  foundation  atone  of  a  new  vicarage  has  been 
laid  at  Llanfihangel-Rhydithon,  Radnorshire.  The 
estimated  co>t  will  be  somewhat  under  X3,000. 
The    architect    is   Mr.   Charles   Fowler,   7,   Upper    W.  Beanland,  of  Bradford,  were  the  contractors. 


Builliittg  MelUgtncc. 


Bradford. — A  group  of  business  premises, 
known  as  "  The  .Swan  Arcade,"  has  been  erected 
at  Bradford  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes 
and  France,  architects.  There  is  an  outer 
fringe  of  buildings  of  great  height  on  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  ground,  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle wherein  are  placed  two  blocks  of  shops 
and  offices,  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  outer  buildings  by  three  glass-covered 
arcades  or  avenues  running  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  avenues  placed  transversely.  The 
shops  or  piece-rooms  abutting  upon  each  of 
these  avenues  are  supplied  with  large  plate-* 
glass  windows  with  eljonised  mahogany  frame- 
work, and  the  rooms  above  are  intended  as 
offices  or  market-rooms.  Tiie  staircases  lead- 
ing to  these  upper  rooms  are  laid  with  polished 
stone  landings,  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of 
marble  and  concrete,  and  the  fittings  are  of 
polished  pitch-pine.  Light  granite  shafts 
divide  the  upper  windows,  which,  like  those 
upon  the  ground-floor,  are  fitted  with  ebonised 
mahogany  sashes.  All  the  avenues  and  floors 
in  the  lower  rooms  are  laid  with  polished  slabs 
of  marble  and  cement  of  various  colours,  on 
Oppeuheimer's  principle.  The  entrance  to  the 
inner  quadrangle  from  the  three  streets  above- 
mentioned  is  by  means  of  four  bold  archways, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  handsome 
pair  of  iron  gates,  so  that  the  interior  portion 
of  the  block  can  be  closed  when  required.  The 
walls  of  the  arcade  are  built  with  cleansed 
ashlar,  and  the  wall  faces  are  being  covered 
with  tiles  of  various  designs.     Messrs.  J.  and 


Wohurn-place,  Loudon,  W.C.,  and  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  EvcrallaHd  Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  isolate  the  house  at  Nice  in 
which  Garibaldi  was  born.  Besides  the  ornamenta- 
tion which  is  designed  for  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
there  will  be  produced  in  mosaic,  and  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  chief  room,  a  portr.ait  of  the  general  and 
the  battles  in  which  he  took  part,  from  Monte 
Video  to  Dijon.  The  mosaics  will  be  copied  from 
paintings  in  oil  by  distinguished  artists,  and  their 
execution  will  be  entrusted  to  the  well-known 
mosaicist  of  Ravenna,  Signer  Francesco  Badessi. 

On  Saturday  an  application  vas  made  to  Mr. 
Registrar  Hailitt,  sitting  as  chief  judge  in  the  London 


said  it  now  appeared  that  the  vestry  had  paid  I  Bankruptcy  Court,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 


to  one  of  their  members,  for  a  freehold  taken  in 
the  improvements,  a  sum  of  i;4,270  in  excess  of 
what  the  superintending  architect  would  have 
considered  Just.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
sadly  calculated  to  damage  the  principle  of 
local  self-government.  He  trusted  the  board 
would  not  accede  to  the  vestry's  request  for 
sanction  to  a  further  loan.  "The  report  was 
adopted.  Letters  from  the  solicitors  to  the 
London  Tramways  Company,  giving  notice  of 
their  intention  to  apply  for  Parliamentary 
powers  to  construct  tramways  in  Waterloo-road, 
Ac,  and  over  Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  bridges, 
was  referred  to  the  works  committee  for  con. 
sideration.  A  letter  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  stating  that  the 
council  have  granted  certificates  of  competency 
to  perform  the  duties  of  district  survevors  to 
Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson,  Mr.  P.  Cowper,  Mr.  W. 
Orellier,  and  Mr.  W.  Smallpeice. 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS'  UNIT  OP 
MEASURE. 
"V/TR.  J.  W.  McGILL,  who  has  been  making 
-^■i-  a  critical  study  of  the  artificial  mounds 
of  north-eastern  Iowa  and  contiguous  parts 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  finds  consider- 
able evidence  of  the  employment  of  a  unit  of 
measurement  in  their  erection,  the  possession 
of  which  would  prove  the  mound  builders  to  be 
tolerably  .advanced  towards  civilisation  when 
they  entered  the  covintry.  In  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  October,  Mr. 
McGill  gives  a  large  number  of  measurements 
made  by  him  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  sys- 
tems of  mounds  in  north-eastern  Iowa,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conviction  that  the  linear  unit 
employed  by  the  builders  was  simply,  or  had 
grown  out  of,  the  pace  or  yard.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  mounds  of  definite  dimensions  is 
not  certainly  known.  Mr.  McGill  has  sought 
vainly  for  evidence  of  the  use  of  measurements 


to  the  estate  of  Edward  George  Chapman,  of  Effra 
Villa,  Effra-road,  Brixton,  builder  and  contractor, 
who  has  petitioned  the  court  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  affairs,  stating  hia  debts  at  .£100,000,  of  which 
the  laiger  portion  is  secure.  The  assets,  ao  at  pre- 
sent estimated,  are  valued  at  d£tO,000.  Upon  the 
application  of  Mr.  Lonis  Burnett,  his  Honour 
appointel  Mr.  Buckland,  Bishopsgate-street,  receiver 
of  the  estate,  and  restrained  several  suing  creditors 
for  a  week. 

On  Thtirsday  week  was  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  anew  Welsh  Wesleyan  chapelat  Aberystwith.  The 
new  chapel  will  seat  between  800  and  000  persons, 
will  measure  internally  72ft.  6in.  by  40ft.,  and  will 
be  32ft.  high.  The  principal  elevation  to  Great 
Darkgate-street  will  be  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  builder.  Dole,  at  a  cost  of  ^£2,550,  from  the 
plans  and  undtr  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  Aberyst- 
with. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a,  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
were  liid  at  Poole  on  Nov.  7.  The  new  chapel  will 
seat  950  persons,  and  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  of  Swanage  rag  and  Bath  stone.  There  will 
be  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  angle  of  Ohapel-lane, 
rising  about  100ft.,  with  entrances  in  the  base  of  it 
to  the  chapel,  and  similar  ones  on  the  other  side. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  of  Parkslone,  Poole, 
whose  contract  is  about  ^64,000. 

In  our  account  last  week  of  the  new  bridge  erected 
at  Salford  over  the  Irwell  we  should  have  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  masonry,  excavations,  &c.,  in  abut- 
ments, foundations,  and  wingwall-i, were  let  to  Messrs. 
A.  PilliEg  and  Son,  contractors,  of  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester. The  ironwork  only  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Bellhouse  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  separata 
contracts  amount  to  about  for  abutments,  &o., 
Xl,700  ;  ironwork,  ^£12,000. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  school-room  at  Acomb 
were  laid.  The  new  chapel  will  be  in  the  Uothic 
style,  ."iOft.  long,  32ft.  wide,  and  about  18ft.  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  material  used  is  red 
brick,  relieved  with  blue  string  courses.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  ^1,600.  Mr.  0.  Anderson,  of 
Lendal,  York,  is  the  architect. 


The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  .£100,000. 

Brentwood.  —  The  corner  stone  of  the 
district  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Bentley,  South 
Weald,  Essex,  was  laid  on  Saturday  week.  The 
church  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  in  con. 
sonance  with  the  Essex  type  of  the  13th. 
century.  It  will  seat  2.50  persons,  and  will  con- 
sist of  nave  and  south  aisle,  each  60ft.,  and 
chancel  30ft.  long.  At  the  east  end  of  south 
aisle  will  be  an  organ-chamber,  and  in  corre- 
sponding position  on  north  side  a  tower,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  wiU  be  flxed  as  vestry. 
Externally  the  walls  will  be  faced  with  flints 
set  at  random,  and  dressings  and  quoins  o£ 
Westwood  stone.  The  tower  will  be  capped  by 
a  broach  spire,  covered  with  oak  shingles.  The 
roof  of  nave  and  chancel  will  be  of  high  pitch 
and  tiled.  In  the  interior  Westwood  stone  will 
be  used  for  the  arcade,  chancel-arch,  and  other 
stonework.  The  stalls,  seats,  and  chancel 
ceiling  (which  will  be  panelled)  will  be  of  oak. 
The  sacrarium  and  chancel  will  be  paved  with 
marble  mosaic,  and  the  nave  with  Menton's 
tiles  disposed  in  patterns.  It  is  intended,  when 
the  walls  are  thoroughly  dried,  to  apply  to 
them  a  complete  system  of  decoration  of  a 
simple  character  suitable  to  a  village  church  to 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Lee, 
of  Bedford-row,  is  the  architect ;  the  builder  is 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hammond,  of  Romford.  The  cost  ia 
.£8,000. 

Carlisle.  —  Extensive  business  premises 
erected  for  Messrs.  Carr  and  Co.,  biscuit 
manufacturers,  fronting  the  new  Viaduct  and 
Black  friars-street,  Carlisle,  were  opened  on 
Saturday  week.  The  building  is  three  stories 
high,  and  Late  Stuart  in  style.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  Lazonby  snaps  stone.  The  main 
shop  is  64ft.  by  40ft. ;  the  ceiling  is  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished ;  the  walls  are  boarded,  and 
the  floor  is  of  two  thicknesses — the  upper  one 
being  pitch  pine  ;  the  windows  and  doors  are 
of  oak,  oiled.  A  smaller  shop  adjoins,  and  be- 
hind is  the  biscuit-room,  formed  of  glass,  with 
oak  framing  and  perforated  iron  floor.  Thig 
room  will  be  heated  to  70°  F.  continually.  On 
the  first  floor  are  general  offices,  private  office, 
waiting-room,  and  at  the  rear  of  these  stories 
is  a  flour  warehouse,  5fift.  by  40tt.  The  second  | 
floor  is  similarly  divided.  The  whole  of  the  | 
premises  are  heated  by  the  Climax  boiler,  ■ 
which,  with  the  circulating  pipes,  was  fltted  up  | 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Carlisle.  Tobin's  system  of  I 
ventilation  is  adopted.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ferguson,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Little ;  Messrs.  Armstrong  carried  out  the 
masonry  contract,  and  Mr.  Court  that  for 
joinery. 
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CovEEsHAM. — ^Coversham  parish  church, 
lately  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  G.  Wray.  F.E.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  London, 
was  reopened  last  week.  The  whole  outlay 
has  probably  been  about  X3.000.  The  resto- 
ration has  consisted  in  the  whole  of  the  north 
wall  of  tlio  nave  and  chancel,  together  with  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel,  being  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt.  The  roof  has  been  raised  to  its 
original  pitch,  and  covered  with  Westmoreland 
slates ;  a  new  chancel  arch  has  been  inserted. 
and  an  organ  chamber,  with  Testry,  has  been 
built  at  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  whole 
of  the  church  has  been  re-seated  with  open 
benches.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons,  of  Lejburn. 

Dtjblin. — The  new  Dublin  Stock  Exchange 
is  completed,  and  will  be  opened  shortly.  The 
building  has  a  frontage  of  about  100ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  VOft.  The  elevation  is  Italian,  the 
ground  floor  front  having  rusticated  pilasters, 
with  bold  frieze  and  cornice,  and  the  entrances, 
two  in  number,  having  pilasters  and  j.ambs 
(monoliths  of  considerable  size),  arched  open- 
ings, and  keystones.  The  wholeof  this  is  in  Ballv- 
knocken  granite.  The  upper  portion  of  the  facade 
is  of  Kilmarnock  white  fire  brick,  with  granite 
window  dressings,  strings,  and  quorns,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  Wicklow 
granite.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  well 
planned,  and  the  fittings  throughout  of  a  supe- 
rior description.  The  whole  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Millar  and  Symes,  of  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  Dublin,  architects.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Movers,  of 
South  Richmond-street,  Dublin,  the  contractor 

Edinburgh. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  anew 
hospital  for  incurables  were  prepared  some 
time  since  by  Messrs.  Peddle  and  Kinnear, 
architects,  and  operations  have  just  beeu  com- 
menced. The  building  has  a  frontage  of  IGOft., 
and  a  depth  of  about  180ft.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  block  and  two  wings,  the  former  being 
three  stories  and  the  latter  two  stories  in  height. 
Externally  the  building  is  treated  in  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture.  The  architects'  estimate 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  about 
j69,000,  and  the  contracts  accepted  for  the  work 
are  considerably  under  that  sum. 

Incorporated  CntrKCH  Building  Society. 
— The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement, 
Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  were  resumed  on  Monday  at  7,  White- 
hall. Grants  of  money  were  made  inaid  of  build- 
ing new  churches  at  Borstal,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  Rochester;  Carlinghow,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Saviour,  Batley,  near  Leeds  ;  and  South 
Shields,  St.  Simon.  Rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Clanfield.  St,  James,  near  Horndean  ;  Carl- 
ton, near  Northallerton  ;  Middleton,  in  Tees- 
dale,  near  Darlington  ;  and  South  Hylton,  St. 
Mary,  near  Sunderland.  Enlarging  or  other- 
wise improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Abergele,  St.  Michael ;  Buekland 
Brewer,  St.  Mary,  near  Bideford  ;  Great  Drif- 
ford.  All  Saints',  York ;  Eastbourne,  Christ 
Church  ;  Garford,  St.  Luke,  near  Abingdon  ; 
Great  Coxwell,  St.  Giles',  Farringdon ;  Gres- 
senhall,  St.  Mary,  near  East  Dereham  ;  Holford, 
St.  Jtary,  near  Bridgewater  ;  Hampstead 
Norreys,  near  Newbury  ;  Lea,  St.  Giles',  near 
Malmeshury;  Penrhiis, near  Raglan;  Plympton, 
St.  Maurice,  Devon;  Kamsden  Bellhouse, 
Essex  ;  Phapwick,  St.  Bartholomew,  near 
Elandford ;  Worcester,  St.  Ellen ;  and  Wye, 
St.  Martin,  near  Ashford.  Under  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, the  grant  formerly  made  towards 
restoring  the  church  at  Constantine,  near  Pen- 
rhyn,  Cornwall,  was  increased.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  Special  Mission  Buildings 
Fund  towards  building  mission  churches  at 
Cross  Oak,  near  Brecon,  and  New  Town,  St. 
Paul,  Wednesbury.  The  society  likewise  ac- 
cepted the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair 
funds  for  the  churches  at  Plumstead,  St.  James, 
Kent ;  Middlestown,  St.  Luke,  York  ;  and  Aln- 
wick, St.  Paul,  Northumberland. 

Kingstown. — The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  Wednesday  last  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Kingstown,  Ireland.  In  August,  187t,  the 
Township  Commissioners  having  advertised  for 
plans,  those  submitted  by  Mr.  J'ohn  L.  Robin- 
son, 198,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  were 
selected.    The  contract  was  signed  in  July  last 


with  Messrs.  Meade  and  Son,  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  for  the  sum  of  X12,:)-tO.  Since 
then  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
works.  The  building  will  contain  a  court,  with 
witnesses',  barristers',  judges,  and  jury  rooms, 
and  clerk  of  peace  office.  The  township  offices 
comprise — board-room,  town  clerk's  office,  and 
surveyor's,  rate-collector's,  and  sanitary  offii'e. 
There  will  also  be  a  large  assembly-room,  75ft. 
by  lift.  6in„  with  necessary  retiring  and  cloak 
rooms.  The  building,  which  stands  at  the 
corner  of  the  Royal  Marine  and  Crofton-roads, 
will  be  faced  with  chiselled  Dalkey  granite, 
with  Bath  stone  and  red  Runcorn  dressings 
The  court-house  entrance  will  bo  in  the 
Crofton-road,  and  the  entrance  to  the  town 
ship  offices  and  assembly-room  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  to  the  Royal  Marine-road 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  We 
shall  shortly  illustrate  this  building. 

Leeds. — The  new  theatre  and  opera-house 
at  Leeds  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  archi- 
tects are  Mr.  G.  Corson  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson. 
Thick  solid  walls  separate  all  the  blocks,  and 
the  floors  are  composed  of  fireproof  materials. 
The  accommodation  of  the  theatre  is  divided 
into  pit  and  pit-stalls,  dress  circle,  upper  circle, 
amphitheatre  circle,  gallery,  six  stage  boxes, 
eight  family  boxes,  eight  upper  private  boxes, 
and  six  amphitheatre  boxes  ;  the  whole  giving 
seating  accommodation  for  about  2, GOO  persons, 
in  addition  to  which  standing  room  is  provided 
for  200  more.  The  central  portion  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  circular  and  slightly  domed.  The  dome 
is  divided  by  ribs  into  numerous  panels,  filled 
in  with  perforated  ornamental  work,  enclosing 
a  magnificent  sunlight  12t't.  square,  cased  with 
crystals  and  illumined  by  more  than  400  gas 
jets.  The  front  of  all  the  circles  in  the  audi- 
torium is  decorated  with  rich  work  in  carton- 
pierre — coloured  and  gilded.  The  proscenium 
is  boldly  decorated,  its  adornment  including 
statuettes  after  Canova's  dancers  placed  upon 
pedestals  at  each  side.  The  walls  of  most  of 
the  corridors  are  lined  with  tiles,  and  the  floors 
inlaid  with  mosaic.  Beneath  the  stage  itself 
there  is  a  working  space  of  no  less  than  .30ft., 
whilst  from  the  stage  level  to  the  gridiron,  or 
floor  over  the  stage,  there  is  a  height  of  70ft. ; 
and  beyond  the  gridiron  there  is  a  further  space 
of  18ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

Stoueton.— ^ — St.  Peter's  Church,  Stourton, 
was  reopened  last  week  after  restoration.  The 
building  is  mainly  Decorated  Gothic,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Perpendicular  as  well.  The 
unsightly  western  gallery  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  fine  tower  arch  brought  out.  A 
tower  screen  has  been  erected  of  English  oak. 
Another  new  feature  is  the  pulpit ;  it  stands  on 
the  north  side,  upon  a  carved  stone  base ;  it  is 
octagonal,  and  of  oak,  panelled,  moulded,  and 
carved.  The  new  font  is  fixed  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  north  aisle,  raised  upon  a 
step  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone.  It  is  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  made  in  the  main  of  finely-grained 
Corsham  stone.  The  stone  and  wood  carving 
throughout  the  building  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
Exeter,  and  to  the  same  artist  was  entrusted 
the  making  and  fixing  of  the  font  and  its  cover. 
The  contractor  for  the  works  generally  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Gaisford,  builder,  of  George-street, 
Westminster.  The  whole  of  the  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Swin- 
fen-Harris,  jun.,  architect,  of  Stony  Stratford, 
and  32,  Craven- street,  London,  W.C. 

The  London  School  Board,  on  Wednes- 
day, accepted  half-a-dozen  tenders  for  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  schools  ;  the  parti- 
culars are  given  in  our  list  of  "  Tenders."  The 
following  expenditure  was  authorised  for  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  furniture  and  fittings 
to  schools  i^Vittoriaroad,  Barnsbury  (new 
building),  530  school  places,  .£424  Ss.  6d.  =  16s. 
per  head;  Nichol-street,  Shoreditch  (new build- 
ing), 980  school  places,  X711  123.  2d.  =  14s.  6d. 
per  head  ;  Jessop-road,  Brixton  (enlargement), 
320  school  places,  .£2SG  16s.  =  17s.  lid.  The 
heavy  outlay  required  at  the  last-mentioned 
school,  it  was  explained,  arose  because  the 
rooms  are  for  boys  and  girls  only  ;  in  infants' 
departments  the  cost  is  much  lower  than  in 
other  departments,  as  desks  are  provided  for 
only  one-half  the  children,  the  remaining  half 
being  accommodated  on  galleries.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  following  schools  have  been 


enlarged  and  reopened :  —  C'ottenham-road, 
Einsbury  ;  Bellenden-road,  Peckham  ;  and 
Henry-street,  Hampstead.  Also  that  the  fol. 
lowing  schools  will  be  completed  and  ready  for 
opening  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days :— New  buildings — Shepperton-road,  Is- 
lington ;  Calvert.road,  Greenwich ;  and  Nichol- 
street,  Shoreditch.  Enlarged  buildings — 
Stephen. street,  Lisson-grove ;  and  Victoria- 
road,  Starch-green. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tlie  opinionB  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  reriuestB 
that  all  communications  shonld  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
ill  letters  shonld  be  addressed  to  the  HDITOR,  31, 

TAVISTOCK-STREET.  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Received.— W.  W.  W.— C.  and  Co.— A.  W.  R.—IS.  J.— E. 
and  C— T.  H.  P.  D.  and  Co.— M.  and  Co.— J.  H.— 
A  Schoolboy.— A.  N.— L.  and  N.— B.  B.  Co. 

R.  T.  (Write  the  Secretary,  Whitehall,  S.W.)— 0.  F.  M. 
(Try  paraffin,  use  it  liberally  about  their  haunts.  We 
have  always  found  it  answer  with  perseverance.) — One 
Amused.  (We  were  quite  as  much  amused  as  you  were, 
but  hardly  care  about  noticing  the  said  cemetery  chapel 
competition  further.  The  medium  in  question  hardly 
deserves  to  suffer  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  individusJ 
referred  to,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  it  will  probably  soon 
be  tired.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1.  A  pair  of  semi-detached  villas  for  a  suburban  site,  60ft' 
frontage  and  100ft.  in  depth.  To  be  executed  in  brick» 
with  tile  roofs.  Special  regard  to  be  paid  to  compaet" 
ness  of  plan  and  arrangement  of  windows,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  overlooliing  the  pairs  built  adjoining.  Cost 
not  to  esceed  £1,600  the  pair.  Three  plans,  section 
through  stairs,  front  and  side  elevations  required.  Scale 
^in.  to  the  foot.  Section  may  be  to  a  smaller  scale  if 
necessary.  No  basement  cellars  required.  Line  of 
houses  to  be  14ft.  from  frontage  of  site.  2.  Details  of 
the  entrance  door  and  front  windows  of  the  above, 
with  entrance  gate  and  fence,  all  to  be  yellow  deal, 
painted.    Scale,  ^in.  to  the  foot. 

Montague.  (Your  idea  of  selecting  and  publishing  designs 
is  not  a  new  one,  and  it  was  tried  years  ago,  bat  with 
little  success,  in  a  similar  instance.) 

Drawings  Received.— Enigma,  Curinse,  J.  S.,  Cyprus, 
North-West,  East  Anglian,  Cleo,  Ich  Dien,  Anglesea, 
"  Motto  J,"  "  Try  "  in  .Square,  Omnia  Vincit  Labor, 
'*  M  "  with  leaves,  Knighton,  Chimney  Pot,  "  P"  iu 
triangle,  Maltese  Cross. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 
Received.— J.  P.  E— G.  H.  G.— C.  F.  W. 

Notes  and  contributions,  or  quotations  on  the  following 
subjects  or  others  in  letter  F  and  G,  will  be  received  on 
or  before  the  3rd  of  December  : — Flamboyant,  Flange, 
Flashing,  Flat,  Flemish  style.  Fleur-de-lis,  Flint,  Floor, 
Floor-cloth,  Flue,  Foldiog-doors,  Foliage,  Font,  Footings, 
Form,  Foundation,  Foundry,  Fount-ains,  Framing, 
French  Casement,  Fresco,  Fret,  Frigidarium,  Furniture, 
&c. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BniLDiNo  News. 

Sib, — Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter  of  electric  lighting,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  space  for  a  few  remarks.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  whilst  new  Westminster-bridge  was 
being  rebuilt,  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Watson,  of 
the  "  Electric  Light  and  Colour  Company,"  to 
construct  a  suitable  reflector  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  electric  light  obtained  by  his  patent 
lamps.  A  report  of  the  experiments  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  that  period.  After  much  trouble 
I  succeeded  in  producing  a  reflector  which  dis- 
tributed the  light  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many 
cases  where  the  electric  light  has  to  illuminate 
a  very  large  space  a  combination  of  several 
lights,  centrally  placed,  and  assisted  by  several 
special  reflectors,  would  accomplish  tlie  desired 
object  more  eilectually  than  the  opal  globes 
now  used  in  Paris.  Further,  it  is  essential  that 
the  electric  light  should  be  placed  at  a  much 
greater  altitude,  thereby  disposing  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  objection  to  "  strong  glare." 
I  was  in  Paris  some  weeks  ago,  where,  having 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  electric 
lighting  in  various  places,  I  formed  my  opinion 
as  to  what  I  venture  to  submit  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  electric  light. — 
I  am,  &c.,  P.  E.  Chappuis. 

Fleet-street,  Nov.  11. 


ART  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Sir, — Your  well-timed  article,  "  Art  Lectures 
and  Discussions,"  was,  I  am  sure,  eagerly  read 
by  many  a  student,  who  heartily  thanked  you 
for  it.  The  good  example  you  have  set  by 
opening  a  "  Commonplace  Column"  might,  I 
think,  be  well  followed  by  the  -Association 
"Why  could  not  an  essay  class  bo  formed  ?  It 
would  encourage  the  diffident  to  compete  fo 
the  Association  and  Institute  essay  prizes.  All 
cannot  become  Fergussons  or  Viollet-le-Ducs, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  some  students  at 
least  should  not  emulate  their  noble  examples. 
The  chroniclers  of  the  future  uiust  be  the 
students  of  the  present.  Much  ha,s  been  w 
ten  about  art,  but  much  more  awaits  to  be 
written. — Iam,&c.,  Bookwoeji 


THE   CREWKEENE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — We  fully  endorse  the  opinion  of  your 
correspondent,  "One  who  will  not  Compete 
for  the  Crewkerne  Grammar  School. 

The  conditions  are  so  outrageous  that  it  is 
•quite  time  architects  as  a  body  refused  to  enter 
into  such  competitions.  More  publicity  to 
•cases  of  this  description  may  be  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  profession  the  respect  to  which 
it  is  entitled. — We  are,  &c.. 

Other  Architects  who  will 
NOT  Compete. 

[We  trust  the  Crewkerne  Grammar  School 
■Committee  will  see  their  way  to  amending  the 
conditions,  or  that  it  they  fail  to  do  so  archi- 
tects will  abstain  altogether  from  competing. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  profession  would 
soon  have  a  wholesome  result,  more  especially 
if  taken,  as  in  the  present  case,  beforehand.  We 
shall  always  be  willing  to  do  our  part. — Ed. 
B.  N.] 

PARIS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week's  issue  we  notice  yonr 
announcement  of  our  receivinj?  luedala  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  for  which  we  are  obliged;  but  you 
«imply  give  the  adiiressas  Temple  row,  Birniingbatn, 
which  would  be  calculated  to  do  us  an  injury  with 
London  architects,  as  they  much  prefer  their  work 
made  in  I.OLdou.  Those  Rates  for  which  we  ob- 
tained a  silver  medal  were  made  at  our  "  works  in 
Euston-road  ;"  your  representative  called  and  saw 
them  there,  and  most  people  have  acknowledged 
they  werp  as  good  as  anythina:  on  exhibition. — 
—Yours,  &c.,  Jones  &  Willis. 

S60,  2ti.'  .itii,  Easton-road,  London,  N.W., 
November  21,  1878. 


5uttit0mmiuucati0it. 


QUESTIONfi. 

[5592.] — Ventilation. — In  ventilation,  what  cubic 
space  is  practically  allowed  for  each  person?  Sap- 
pose  a  room  12ft.  square  aud  10ft.  hisb,  how  many 
persons  would  it  accommodate  to  breathe  air  con- 
sisteut  with  good  health  ;  also  how  often  ought  the 
air  to  be  changed  per  hour,  and  how  done,  without 
causioe  draught  ?  If  the  said  room  contains  3  gas 
HiirDPrs.  and  a  fire  burning,  what  difference  would 
it  make  ? — Hugh. 

[5593.1— Perspective. — Will  any  of  yonr  prac- 
tical readers  answer  me  as  to  whether  it  is  usual,  in 
making  large  jjerspective  views,  to  place  the  building 

to  distance  off  truly  in  perspective — that  is,  with 
the  first  visible  foreground  the  actual  ground  line 
of  the  perspective  or  plane  of  the  picture  ?  If  so, 
does  not  this  require  a  very  tirj^e  sized  plan  to 
produce  the  view  from  ?  Are  such  views  as  Rb-rrist 
AVood  and  other  notable  illustrations  in  Building 
News  done  so,  or  made  up  in  the  foreground  P — 
Provincial. 

[5591.]— Foundations.— Will  "G.  H.  G"  or 
some  other  reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  follow- 
ing:—What  rule  (if  any)  there  is  to  ascertain  the 
depth  below  ground  level  the  foundations  of  a  wall 
shnuld  go  for  safety,  the  height  and  thickness  of 
wall  being  given  ?— Student. 


REPLIES. 

[551*.]- Damp  'WaUs.- After  various  attempts 
to  put  in  other  words  than  my  own  the  view  which 
I  had  already  put  as  plainly  as  1  knew  how, 
"  G.  H.  G.  '  falls  at  last  into  a  dilBcnlty  as  to  which 
of  us  has  bnilt  most  hollow  walls  !  After  this  acci- 
dent to  his  logic  it  will  be  refreshing  to  go  back  to 
the  real  question  in  dispute.  We  began  with  a  case 
in  which  on  the  occurrence  of  rain,  however  slight, 
"  the  wet  soaks  right  through  the  bricks,  aud  pours 
down  the  iuside ;"  and  that  state  of  things  I  ven- 
ture to  question,  knowing  as  I  do  that  it  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  wet  to  proceed  from  some  other 
cause,  while  it  is  highly  improbable  for  it  to  arise 
in  the  manner  stated.  I  do  not  question  that  your 
cori-espondent  may  have  built  very  wet  houses 
whether  the  walls  wore  solid  or  hollow,  but  I  protest 
against  its  being  supposed  that  this  wet,  when  it 
appears  in  quantity  as  above  stated,  is  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  climate  or  the  bricks  aud  mortar 
unless  we  are  sure  that  the  architect  and  builder 
have  done  all  thi-y  could  to  keep  it  out.  We  are 
askeil  to  believe  that  iu  tbo  southern  and  soatb- 
wcstern  counties  rain  is  in  the  habit  of  running, 
pouring,  streaming  through  walls ;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  cases  some  of  tbem  shrink 
into  ordinary  cases  of  damp,  unused,  ilbwarmed 
rooms.  Others  are  manifestly  cases  where  water  is 
let  in  bodily,  through  bad  design  or  workmanship 
in  roofs,  gutters,  aud  flashings.  All  sorts  of  nostrums 
are  painted  over  the  walls  with  do  effect,  when  a 
careful  practical  examination  of  the  building  would 
show  where  the  mischief  lay.  If  your  correspondents 
will  reflect  that  iu  ail  these  counties  (and  there  are 
others  just  as  "wet"  as  they)  building  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries  with  wor=e  bricks  and  mortar 
aud  worse-designed  walls  than  are  now  commonly 
built,  and  yet  the  water  does  not  pour  into  the  old 
houses  in  the  way  now  stated,  they  will  take  a  quiet 
look  into  the  matter  before  assuming  that  they 
know  everything  and  have  done  everything  struc- 
turally that  always  and  everywhere  this  wet  chmate 
of  ours  requires. — Thos.  Blashill. 

[5522.]— Thickness  of  Metal,  Glass,  &o.— The 
foUowiug  compiled  data  may  be  useful : — 


•Si 

Thick. 

Weight  of  sq.  ft.  in  lbs. 

Zinc 
Gauge. 

ness in 
dec. of 

So 

5* 

an  inch. 

Zinc. 

Sheet 
iron. 

Brass. 

Cop. 

No.  2t 

No.  10 

•025 

0  78 

POl 

110 

116 

23 

11 

■027 

091 

112 

1-23 

130 

22 

12 

•029 

106 

122 

1-37 

1-45 

21 

13 

•032 

1-22 

1-33 

1-61 

162 

20 

14 

•035 

13i> 

1-51 

1  B9    i  1-78 

19 

15 

•Oil 

1-49 

1-70 

1  87      1  97 

18 

16 

•048 

162    1  187 

2  01    i  215 

—A.  L.,  Glasgow. 

[5551."!— Valuer's  Licence.— The  clause  to  which 
'*  J.  P.O."  rtiters  baa  ret'ereucti  to  tbe  architect's 
fuuctiou  as  "  arbitrator,"  an^  can  hardly  be  put  on 
the  same  footiut?  as  a  valnatiou.  Au  architect's 
certificiite  is  not  a  valuatiou— it  is  merely  a  certi- 
ticatiou  that  the  contractor  ia  entitled  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  mon^y  according-  to  contract,  A 
little  consideration  will  show  "J.  P.  0."  that  the 
two  cases  are  not  identical-— G.  H.  G. 

[5570  j— Temporary  Conservatory. — Uader  the 
circuuistances  meutioued,  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  annex  th«  conservatory  to  any  portion  of  the 
freetiold.  Whatever  kind  of  foundation  is  used,  it 
should  merely  rest  on  the  soil,  and  not  be  let  into  it. 
An  open  wood-rack  work  floor  would  suit  the  pur- 
pose better   than   asphalte.      The   most   portable 


(rreenhousea  1  know  of  are  couRtructel  by  Mr.  T. 
\y.  Helliwell,  architect,  Brighouso,  Yorkshire,  ou 
his  "patent  system  of  glazinff."  and  to  whom 
"  Temporary  Conservatory  "  would  do  well  to  write 
for  particulars  respecting  them. — E-obt.  Featheb- 

STONE. 

[5575.]— Solid  Contents  of  Hollow  Column.— 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  Take  the  uutside 
measurement,  and  subtract  the  interior  measure- 
ment from  it,  viz.  :  — 

30ft.  length  of  column. 
6    8ft.  diameter  =  24ft.  circumference. 

180    square  of  24  =  6. 


1080    same  with  the  interior  measurement, 
30    6ft.  diam.  =  18ft.  circumference. 
4.^  square  of  18  =  4|. 


607.^ 

From    1080 
Deduct  607 1 

Result   472Jft.  cube  of  solid  material. 
-A.  H.  S. 

[5581.1 — Repairs. — "  Subscriber's  "  question,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  at?reRment,  but  it  ia  usual 
for  the  tenant  to  do  such  repairs  in  the  absence  of 
any  contract.  As  the  walk  round  the  skylight  is 
used  by  the  tenant  the  broken  glass  would  certainly 
be  a  tenant's  repair.- G.  H.  G. 

[5582.]— Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.  —  The 
incumbent  is  bound  to  keep  the  chancel  in  repair  ; 
at  least,  this  is  the  usual  rule,  though  he  is  not 
liable  for  ornamental  rppaira,  such  as  painting,  &c. 
I  may  refer  "  S."  to  Grady's  "Dilapidations,"  in 
which  the  liabilities  of  vicars  are  laid  down. — G. 

[5583.]  —  Gothic  Roof. —  *' Young  Architect" 
may  consult  Brandon  s  "  Open-Timber  Roofs."  I 
do  not  know  of  any  book  on  the  scantlings  of 
timbers  for  roofs  of  the  kind  referred  to,  but  if  the 
tie  or  collar  is  placed  high  the  principal  rafter  should 
he  proportionately  increased.  If  the  span  of  roof  had 
been  given  1  could  have  given  "  Young  Architect" 
the  scantling  necessary.- G.  H.  G. 

[5581] — Foundations.— The  best  way  of  laying: 
foundations  in  such  a  soil  is  to  excavate  the  peat, 
and  bring  up  with  concrete,  but  if  this  is  too  costly 
a  plan  the  next  best  method  I  would  suggest  is  to 
confine  the  soft  yielding  material  by  piling  round  it 
so  as  to  prevent  its  flowing.  Another  good  plan  is 
to  bring  up  piers  of  concrete  at  intervals  from  the 
bottom,  and  to  arch  between.  A  good  wide  base  is 
necessary  to  build  on,  and  sometimes  a  floating 
platform  has  beeu  adopted  with  success. — G.  H.  G, 

[5585.]— Wood  Paving  for  Churches. — 1.  Red 
pine  is  most  durable.  2.  The  bed  may  be  of  asphalte 
or  concrete ;  the  latter  is  generally  used.  3.  The 
blocks  may  be  about  4in.  in  thickness,  and  about  the 
same  in  width.  4.  None;  the  blocks  would  wear 
longer  if  placed  endways  to  grain,  5.  Price  will 
depend  on  circumatances.—G.  H. 

[5589.]— Lead  and  Wire  Gauge. — I  regret  the 
inaccuracy  in  ray  reply.  4lb.  lead  ia  *0(i8in.  thick  No. 
It)  B.W.G.  Allow  me  to  recommend  "  H.  C,  B."  to 
use  the  Whitworth  wire  gauge,  which  ho  will  find 
simpler,  more  reliable,  and  more  easily  remembered 
than  the  B.W.G.— E.  F.  Dawson. 

[5589.] — Lead  and  Wire  Gauge-— The  tbickaess 
of  4lb.  shept  lead  is  ■063iu.,  and  the  corresponding 
No.  B.W.G.  16.— A.  L  ,  Glasgow. 

[558P.] — Lead  aud  "Wire  Gauge.— In  reply  to 
"  H.  G.  B.,"  I  send  the  following  thicknesses  of 
lead  for  pounds  per  square  foot,  worked  out  by 
arithmetic,  taking  7121b.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  the 
B.  wire  gauge  for  the  different  thicknesses  of  lead 
approximately,  viz.  :  — 

Lead  wt. 
lbs. 


Thickness. 

B.W.G. 

Thickness 

in. 

No. 

in. 

•067 

16 

•063 

■081 

14 

•080 

•101 

13 

•091 

•118 

12 

•109 

•135 

10 

•137 

•152 

9 

•148    " 

•168 

8 

•166 

•185 

7 

•180 

•202 


•208 


U 

12 

Yon  will  see  by  the  above  that  the  41b.  lead  in  Mr. 
Dawson's  reply  is  an  error,  and  should  have  be€ai 
■067in.  in  thickness  for  -lib.  lead,  and  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  No.  16  B.  wire  gauge. — Anthont 
Watson. 


It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Penrhyn  has  been  offered 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  money  for  the  Penrhyn 
Slate  Quarries — an  offer  that,  notwithstanding  the 
present  condition  of  the  slate  trade,  is  not  likely  to 
be  accepted. 
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LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

CONTKACTS     NOT     UNDEK    SeAL  — Hunt    I'.    tb« 

Wimbledon  Local  Board — Supreme  Court  of 
JndicBture,  Nov.  14.— Court  of  App'al. — SiUines  at 
Westminsttr,  before  Lords  Justice  iiramwi  11,  Brett, 
and  Cotton — Tbis  was  acase  of  some  importance  to 
those  who  bave  dealings  with  corporate  bodits.  At 
the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  at  We.^tminster, 
la.st  Hilary  .'<ittiii!.'<,  it  appeared  that  the  defendants, 
who  are  the  "Urban  Sanit;iry  Autboritv "  for 
Wimbledon,  biiring  resolved  to  erect  new  olSees  for 
the  use  of  the  board,  directed  their  surveyor  to  em- 
ploy the  plaintiff,  an  architect,  to  prepare  plans  and 
drawings  lor  the  buildings  they  intended  to  erect. 
The  plans  were  drawn  and  wtro  submitted  to  the 
defendauts.  who  approved  them,  and  directed  qaan- 
tities  to  be  taken  out  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
advertised  f"r  tenders  and  spteificutions  for  tlie 
building.  The  proposed  plan  beiug  found  to  be  too 
expensive  nocie  of  the  tendtrs  were  accepted,  and  in 
the  end  new  plans  of  a  ie-»s  expensive  nature  were 
obtained  and  offices  built  in  acconlaoce  with  them. 
The  plaintiff  then  brought  his  action  for  work  and 
Isbour  in  preparing  the  plans  he  had  furnished.  The 
defence  reliid  upon  by  the  board  was  that  by  the 
Public  Hoalth  Act,  187.5,  sec.  171,  they,  as  a 
corporate  body,  were  only  authorised  to  contract  by 
writing  under  their  corporate  seal  in  all  cases  where 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  was  of  greater 
Talue  than  i;50-  The  jury  found  that  the  board 
authorised  the  surveyor  to  procure  the  plans  and 
ratified  his  act,  that  the  new  offices  were  necessary 
for  the  purpoi^ea  of  the  locil  board,  and  the  plans 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  offices.  In  spite  of 
these  findings,  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  who  reserved  the 
point  and  had  it  argued  after  trial,  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover,  as  his  contract  with  the 
defendauts  was  not  under  seal.  The  plaintiff  now 
appealed.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  the  course  of 
his  judgment,  remarked  that  though  in  a  former  case 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  saul  that  in  certiin  cases 
justice  and  convenience  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of 
holding  a  corporation  liable  though  the  contract  was 
not  under  seal,  be  himself  was  not  by  any  means 
clear  upon  that  point.  It  was  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  »a3  not  desirable  thit  in  dealing  with  bodies 
who  had  not  their  own  interests  at  stake,  but  those 
of  the  public,  persons  should  take  care  that  the 
transaction  was  curried  out  in  accordance  with  law  ; 
and  if  careless  and  slovenly  people  chose  to  act 
otherwise  they  must  take  the  consequences.  In  the 
present  case,  if  more  .'olemuity  had  been  used  in  the 
transaction,  probably  tho-e  who  gave  the  order 
would  have  cautioned  the  architect  not  to  make  the 
plans  far  too  expensive  a  building.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  fritter  aw.ay  the  provisions  of  statutes 
in  order  to  do  supposed  justice  in  particular  cases. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  had  been  particularly  felt 
with  regard  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who 
entered  into  a  contract  had  any  idea. 

Alterations  to  Plan.s.— At  Newport  (Mon., 
County  Court,  on  the  tJih  inst  ,  Judge  Herbert 
delivered  judgment  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Lawrence 
r.  E.  Lovei;  Cranch,  tried  at  the  previous  court. 
Plaintiff,  a  Newport  architect,  sought  to  recover 
^40  for  preparing  plans  and  specification  at  the 
instance  of  defendant,  a  bank  clerk  at  Monmouth, 
who  had  instructed  him  with  reference  to  building  a 
house  at  Monmouth.  When  the  plans  weie  tub- 
mitted  defendant's  wife  suggested  alterations,  and 
plaintiff  altered  his  plans  accordingly.  When  tenders 
were  obtained  defendant  found  the  cost  greatly 
exceeded  the  sum  originally  proposed,  and  refused  to 
go  on  or  pay  the  plaintiff's  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  kept  within  the  stipulated  outlay  of 
.£800.  Defendant,  said  his  honour,  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  alterations  ordered  would  add  very 
much  to  the  cost  of  the  house  ;  and  therefore,  though 
it  would  have  been  right  and  prudent  for  plaintiff  to 
have  warned  him  as  to  the  additional  cost,  he  could 
not  consider  defendant  entitled  to  repudiate  the 
claim.  Judgment  for  £iX>  only,  for  nlaiutiff,  and 
costs. 

■WATER    SUPPLY    AND     SANITAHY 
MATTERS. 

Cambridge.— Sir  Jo.eph  W.  Ba'.a'gette,  in  con- 
junction with  Me.-srs.  Law  and  Cbatterton,  has 
made  a  special  report  to  the  Town  Council  of  Cam- 
bridge as  to  a  mode  of  diverting  the  sewage  of  the 
town  from  the  river  Cam,  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act.  Estimating  the  future  population  at  SO.OUO, 
and  the  rainlall  area  at  1,'JOO  acres,  they  propose  to 
intercept  all  existing  sewers,  and  construct  addi- 
tiotal  ones,  all  discharging  into  a  main  intercepting 
sewer  2,(J80  yards  long,  and  falling  at  an  inclination 
of  1  in  1,100  to  a  junction  with  the  Newnham 
sewer,  from  whence  a  further  length  of  2,800  yards 
will  convey  the  sewage  to  a  pumping  station  in  a. 
field  at  Chesterton,  between  the  towing  path  and 
public  road.  It  is  proposed  to  purity  the  sewage  by 
broad  irrig.ation  upan  400  acres  of  laud  a.ijaceut  to 
the  pumping  works.  The  cost  of  the  tcbeme,  irre- 
spective of  the  purchase  of  irrigation  land  (estimated 
at  £,lb  an  acre),  is  set  down  at  ..£32,000,  and,  with 


purchase  and  preparation  of  land,  in  round  numbers 
at  i;40,U0l).  The  report  was  submitted  to  the  C^m 
bridge  Improvement  Commissioners  on  Tuesday 
week,  and  formally  received  aud  referred  to  a  select 
committee  for  consideration. 

tJUEENSTOWN,  Co  CoKE. — A  special  meeting;  of 
the  town  commissioners  was  held  on  theStli  inst.,  to 
consider  a  scheme  prot'O-'ed  by  Messrs.  Nathaniel 
Jackson,  C  K.,  and  M.  D'Keeffe,  C.K.,  for  providing 
the  to^owith  a  good  water  supply.  A  protracted 
discus.sion  took  place  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  supply  Riven  by  the  present  water  company,  and 
on  the  feasibility  oF  such  a  scheme  as  that  pro- 
pounded- It  was  decide!  to  adapt  the  new  scheme 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  necessary  notices 
served  in  time,  on  the  understanding  that  the  final 
adoption  or  r  jection  of  the  scheme  should  be  decided 
hereafter  by  the  ratepaj  era. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Cliff  Villa,  Babacohbe.— A  paintfd  window 
has  ju-t  been  placed  in  the  boudoir  h-  re  for  the 
Right  Hob.  Cowper-Temple.  The  window — a  ten- 
i  lisht  one — illustrates  the  adventures  of  "  Alice  in 
'  Wonderland" — an  adventure  occupying  each  light, 
j  and  ha-«  been  executed  under  the  personal  snperin- 
j  tendence  of  the  architect.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
I  Howard  were  the  artists. 

]  Great  Alne.  Warwickshire. — The  above 
}  house,  which  we  illustrated  last  week,  has  been  filled 
in  a  great  measure  with  leaded  and  p.*inted  glass,  of 
I  It  light  Domestic  treatment,  with  busts,  birds, 
foliage,  &c.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Howard  executed 
the  work  for  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hunt. 


O^ur  (DfRct  Cablt. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Protest.antHall,  Water- 
ford,  on  Saturday,  to  take  st'-ps  for  erecting  a  new 
spire  on  the  tower  of  Waterford  Cathnlral.  The 
subscription  list  having  been  opened  with  liberal 
promises  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a 
contract.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  diOcesan  architect. 

New  schools  for  the  Clee-with-Weelsby  School 
Board  were  opened  last  month,  and  accommodate 
525  children — viz.,  boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  separate 
departments.  The  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  have  each  two  class-rooms  and  teachers' 
room  ;  there  is  also  a  board-room.  The  play-grounds 
are  large  and  asphalted.  The  schools  are  raised  on 
a  terrace  3ft.  above  the  ground  line,  and  are  built 
in  a  simple  Gothic  style  cf  red  local  bricks  ;  the 
main  windows  are  of  stone.  The  roof  is  slated  and 
hoarded,  and  open  to  the  col'ar.  The  warming  is  by 
Shillito  and  Co.'s  patent  giates.  Tbo  builder  is  Mr. 
C.  P.  Tophaiu,  of  Grimsby,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London  and  Grimsby. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  reproduction  of  the 
famous  "  Coventry  Cross,"  originally  built  in  1422, 
in  Broadgate,  Coventry. 

At  Rotherham,  St.  George's  Hall  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Cocoa  House  has  been  opened  for  business.  It  is 
built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  dressings 
intermixed  with  terra  cotta.  On  the  first  floor 
debating,  club,  billiaid, and  class-rooms  are  provided, 
together  with  lecture- hall  seating  400  persons,  with 
separate  entrance.  On  the  third  floor  is  an  a-'sembly- 
room,  4.5ft.  by  32ft  Messrs.  Tacon  and  Rawson, 
of  Rotherham,  were  the  architects,  and  ilr.  John 
Scott,  of  Clough-road,  Masboroagh,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  lessee  and  executors  of  owner  of  the  Colosseum 
Music  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  scene  of  the  recent  fatal 
fire  panic,  were  summoned  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  on  Wednesday  for  not  making  the  roof 
secure.  The  borough  engineer,  Mr,  Deacon,  said 
the  roof  nrincipals  were  absolutely  rotten,  and  that 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  a  high  wind  would  cause  it 
to  fall.  The  magistrate  made  an  order  that  the  roof 
be  taken  down  and  the  house  rendered  secure,  and 
warned  the  lessee  not  to  allow  performances  to  take 
place  till  the  work  has  been  done. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Taunton  Courier  writes, 
protesting  against  the  proposed  external  restoration 
of  Bicknoller  Church.  He  says  that  at  a  very  recent 
period  the  interior  of  the  church  underwent  restora- 
tion, and  there  were  within  the  chancel  four  or  five 
flat  stones  marking  the  graves  of  tde  Saffin  family, 
two  centuries  since  of  importance  in  the  parish. 
As  these  were  covered  with  matting  the  inscriptions 
bad  remained  almost  as  perfect  as  when  sculptured. 
These  stones  came  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  vicar  and  his  architect  and  have  been  cast  out 
into  the  churchyard,  one  to  form  a  stepping  stone 
and  the  others  broken  up  to  form  a  rockery  beneath 
the  yew  trees.  Their  places  in  the  church  are  filled, 
he  says,  with  Mmton's  tiles  of  the  most  approved 
archaejlogical  patterns.  The  writer  refers  to  other 
questionable  alterations,  and  suggests  that  in  the 
coming  restoration  these  gravestones  be  collected 
and  repaired  and  set  ajainst  the  chancel  wall. 

The  opening  dinner  of  a  large  new  hotel  at  Kirkley, 
near  Lowestoft,  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  C)ak,  took 
place  on  Thursday  week.  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers 
were  the  contractors  for  erection.  i 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Limehouse  Vestry  last 
week  a  report  was  received  from  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Harston,  architects,  e,stimatin<?  the  cost  of 
the  new  Vestry  Uall  at  XS,3lX),  which  include.i 
brick  fronts  and  Portland-stone  dressings,  and 
polished  granite  columns  to  the  porch.  To 
make  the  fronts  entirely  of  Portland  stone 
would  cost  Ji42f!  extra.  One  or  two  members 
of  the  vestry  expressed  themselves,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  in  favour  of  a  competition,  but 
others  deprecated  any  step  involving  further 
delay,  and  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Harston,  and  ultimately  the 
plans  were  adopted,  and  a  resolution  passed  to 
borrow  wEo, 1^)00  to  proceed  therewith. 

On  Monday  evening  Professor  Sidney  Colvin, 
M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  at  Birmingham  to  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  on  "  The 
Representations  of  Death  in  the  Art  of  Various 
Ages."  He  referred  to  the  three  main  types 
of  the  figure  of  Death,  which  were  represented 
on  large  diagrams  suspended  immediately  over 
the  platform.  The  representations  were: — A 
figure,  probably  of  Death,  in  the  character  of  a 
winged  youth  beckoning  with  the  right  band, 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  and  sword, 
from  a  relief  on  one  of  the  lowest  drums  of  the 
column  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  a 
winged  angel  dressed  in  a  black  net,  having 
black  figure  and  countenance  with  long  white 
hair,  long  bat  wings,  with  claws  on  hand  and 
feet,  from  a  fresco  at  Pisa  known  as  "The 
Triumph  of  Death,"  by  Orggagna  ;  and  death 
skeleton  crowned,  riding  on  a  decrepid  horse, 
with  bell  round  the  neck,  and  carrying  a  scythe 
in  iiand,  from  a  drawing  by  Albert  Diirer. 
These  three  figures,  he  explained,  were  of  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  and  the  Northern  types. 
He  explained  in  detail  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  personage  of  Death  as  he 
was  conceived  in  the  art  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
world,  as  conceived  by  one  great  inventive 
artist  in  Italy,  aud  as  conceived  by  the  ordinary 
popular  art  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  down  to  a  recent  date. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builders'  Association  took  place  last  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  Liverpool,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Wells,  president  of 
the  association.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
about  2(X)  persons.  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  in  pro- 
posing "  The  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool  and 
Surrounding  Districts,"  alluded  to  the  exten- 
sive building  operations  which  were  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  erected  had 
been  exceptionally  large  during  the  last  three 
years,  no  less  than  7,400  houses  having  been 
built  within  the  borough  in  that  period.  That 
number  had  only  been  exceeded  once  since 
Liverpool  was  founded — namely,  during  the 
three  years  1844.5.6,  when  9,038  houses  were 
built.  In  no  other  period  of  three  years  had  a 
greater  number  than  6,000  houses  been  erected, 
and  the  average  number  during  the  last  37 
years  had  only  been  1,540  houses  annually.  In 
former  years  a  period  of  excessive  building  had 
been  followed  by  great  depression  of  trade  ;  and 
this  year,  he  feared,  would  be  the  precursor  of 
bad  times  for  the  building  trades,  as  they  had 
already  overtaken  most  of  the  other  trades 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Sumners,  who 
was  present,  responded  for  the  "  Architects." 

The  London  and  Norih-Western  Railway 
Company  are  making  r.ipid  progress  with  the 
new  link  of  railway  by  which  they  are  about  to 
establish  rail  communication  between  their 
system  and  Merthyr,  the  iron  metropolis  of  the 
principality,  and  it  is  expected  that  work  will 
be  completed  within  six  months  from  this  date. 
The  work  now  being  carried  out  is  an  extension 
of  the  line  from  Abergavenny  and  Tredegar, 
which  has  hitherto  had  its  terminus  at  Dowlais. 
The  present  extension,  which  is  only  about  a 
mile  in  length,  leaves  this  line  at  Penywern, 
and  passes  by  a  bridge  beneath  two  other  rail- 
ways and  a  highway,  and  then  tunnels  through 
the  mountain  to  Merthyr.  The  tunnel  is  1,040 
yards  long,  with  an  inclination  of  1  in  60 
throughout.  For  the  first  200  yards  from 
Dowlais  it  pierces  the  millstone  grit  forma- 
tion,   and    then     passes    suddenly    into     the 
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carboniferous  limestone.  Where  the  rock  was 
firm  the  e.xcavation  was  completed  before  the 
masonry  work  and  brick  casing  were  com- 
menced, but  in  the  millstone  grit  the  tunnel  was 
heavily  timbered  in  lengths  of  20ft.,  15ft.,  and 
12tt,  and  the  lining  put  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  will  he  a  double  line  throughout.  The  ave- 
rage speed  of  arching  for  the  first  six  months 
has  been  120  lineal  yards  per  month.  Up  to  the 
present  tiir.e  two  and  a  half  million  bricks  have 
been  used  for  lining  the  tunnel.  The  face  is  of 
Stafford^ihire  blue  bricks,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hamblet,  West  Bromwich.  Those  for 
backing-in  come  from  the  Dowlais,  Blackavon, 
and  Aberdare  iron  companies'  fields.  Inger- 
son's  rock  drills  were  used  for  driving  bottom 
headings,  a  comparison  of  results  showing  that 
they  executed  2J  times  as  much  lineal  work  per 
week  as  the  hand-labour  drills,  and  at  an  abso- 
solutely  cheaper  rate.  They  were  driven  by 
compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  651b.  per  square 
inch.  The  chief  difficulties  encountered  have 
been  from  the  irruption  of  water.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  M.I.C.E..  of  London,  for  the  railway 
company,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Young,  of  Abergavenny.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Son. 

The  great  bell  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  which 
■was  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  tone, 
and  weighed  2'Jl  cwt.,  was  cracked  about  IS 
months  ago,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  separate  the  edges  of  the  crack  by 
chipping  and  filing,  and  thereby  checking  its 
further  development,  it  was  decided  to  have  it 
recast.  The  bell  was  successfully  taken  down 
in  June  last,  and  sent  to  Birmingham  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  James  Barwell,  one  of  the  oldest 
bell-founders  in  that  town,  who  has  been  most 
successful  in  producing  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  old  bell  (excepting  the  crack),  which  has 
this  day  been  elevated  to  its  position.  New 
and  improved  striking  and  ringing  apparatus 
are  introduced  in  the  present  bell,  so  that  a 
repetition  of  the  accident  is  not  likely  to  happen 
in  the  future. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  headed  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Sclater- Booth  on  Tuesday,  to  represent  the 
need  of  additional  legislation  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  noxious 
vapours  from  chemical  works.  Lord  Derby 
drew  a  sad  picture  of  the  barrenness  of  those 
districts,  chiefly  in  south-west  Lancashire, 
where  this  mischief  mostly  prevails,  and  said 
the  deputation  was  unanimous  in  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  a  collective  liability  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  for  mischief  done  by  the 
vapours  from  their  works,  that  the  local  autho- 
rity should  have  power  to  prosecute  for  such 
nuisances ;  and  he  believed  the  deputation 
would  approve  of  the  districts  bearing  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  additional  inspection.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  said  before  anything  more  could  be  done 
in  this  direction  the  Acts  for  preventing  the 
smoke  nuisance  must  be  generally  enforced. 
He  would  endeavour  to  see  if  he  could  prevail 
on  the  Government  to  undertake  measures 
which  should  be,  in  respect  to  noxious  vapours, 
a  step  in  advance  upon  previous  legislation. 

There  are  two  legitimate  and  debateable 
sides  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  roof  of 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral  shall  be  covered  with 
lead  or  copper,  but  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott's  chief 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  latter  material,  on 
account  of  its  colour,  seems  to  us  a  baseless  one. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  Mr.  William  White,  and 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  have  written,  remonstrating 
against  Mr.  Scott's  universal  reprobation  of 
the  use  of  copper  roofs,  and  especially  against 
his  uncomplimentary  reference  to  the  spire  of 
Battersea  old  church,  which  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  principal  objection  to  lead  on 
high-pitched  roofs,  as  Mr.  White  points  out,  is 
its  constant  tendency  to  "  work  downwards"  by 
its  repeated  contraction  and  expansion  with 
change  of  temperature.  It  also  involves  con- 
stant danger  of  fire  through  careless  plumbers, 
and  great  danger  to  firemen  in  case  of  fire 
through  its  melting.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  has  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  slate,  instancing  his 
own  experience  in  connection  with  Llandafi 
Cathedral,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Prich.ard 
At  Llandaff  small  green  slates,  with  a  fen 
purple  ones  mixed  with  them  randomwise,  are 
used,  and  the  result  gave,  and  still  gives,  satis- 
faction. MoreOTer,  the  subsequent  expenditure 


for  repairs,  &c.,  has  been  insignificant  compared 
with  that  incurred  during  the  period  when  the 
roof  was  covered  with  lead. 


CHIPS. 

The  Town  Coancil  of  BeeoVa,  Suffolk,  have 
accepted  thf!  tender  of  Me-"Ta.  Cowdery,  of  London, 
amounting  to  jE'.OOO,  for  the  construction  of  works 
uf  sewerage  in  Nortbg.'ite 

Plans  hav"  h'va  prpparod  by  Mr.  Waring,  C.E., 
for  the  C;irdiff  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  showing  a 
scheme  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Llandaff. 

The  Camberwell  Gnardians  further  considered,  on 
Wednesday,  the  question  of  the  water  tink  at  the 
new  infirmary,  eaid  to  have  been  nearly  completed 
from  verbal  orders  ^iven  to  their  architects.  The 
report  of  the  Workhouses  Alteration  Committee, 
which  explained  the  circumstances  and  recommended 
that  the  work  he  proceedeil  with,  was  adopted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  paragraph  stiatio?  that  the  work 
had  been  done  with  authority.  A  Sonth  London 
newspaper,  in  commenting  on  the  misunderstanding, 
a^ka  "  why  the  architect  on  his  own  plans  estimated 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan.:  for  the  new  work- 
house at  i£26,d00,  when  the  lowest  tender  sent  in, 
based  on  those  very  plans,  was  not  less  than 
.£53,000?" 

The  Welsh  Independent  Chapel,  at  Mount  Stuart, 
Cardiff,  was  reopened  last  week  after  having  been 
decorated  and  repaired.  The  contract  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Lock,  of  Cardiff. 

The  South  London  Press  states  that  the  large 
tract  of  land  pnr'illel  with  B^ittersea-park,  upon 
which  the  Board  Schools  and  Victoria  Dwellings  now 
stand,  is  soon  to  he  redeemed  from  its  present  barren 
aspect,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Co.,  of  Nine  Elms,  ha'  " 
purchased  some  10  acres,  on  which  they  intend 
erecting  dwelling-houses,  ranging  in  value  from 
X500  to  .£800  each. 

The  bells  at  Houghton  Church,  Hants,  have  been 
repaired  and  rehung  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Lough- 
borough. 

The  Town  Council  of  Bedford  decided  last  week 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bedfordshire  county  justices 
in  ac.cepting  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Waterhouee, 
A.R.  A.,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Shirehall  and 
erection  of  judges'  lodgings  at  Bedford.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  scheme,  now  adopted  (for  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  been  authorised  to  obtain  tenders), 
is  ^17,500. 

The  contract  for  laying  down  wood  pavement  in 
Pall  Mall  has  been  eiven  by  the  vestry  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  to  Messrs.  Lloyd  aiid  Co.,  of  Nine 
Elms.  Fourteen  tenders  were  received  by  the  vestry. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Martin,  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church 
in  the  main  strct,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  week. 
The  church  is  Early  EuL'li-h  in  sty'e,  and  seats  500 
persons  ;  the  cost  has  been  iii.OOO,  exclusive  of  a 
western  tower  not  to  be  carried  out  at  present.  On 
the  north  side  are  two  stained  glass  memorial  win- 
dows, de.signed  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.  Mr.  Webb  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Norland  clerk  of  works. 
The  contractors  for  the  whole  work  were  Messrs. 
Besty  Brothi^rs,  of  Carlisle.  The  joiners'  work  was 
sublet  to  Mr.  Court,  and  the  painting,  plumbing, 
and  glazing  to  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Sons,  also  of 
Carlisle. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  on  the  11th  instant,  Mr.  J.  E.  Poster 
exhibited  and  described  a  very  fine  collection  of 
worked  flints  found  on  a  farm  at  Wildstreet, 
Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  including  a  scraper,  arrowheads 
flint  knife,  and  hammer  stones.  Mr.  Griffith 
showed  Eoma:^'--British  urns,  recently  found  near  the 
Observatory,  Cambridge. 

Two  memorial  windows  have  been  placed  in 
Stanton-in-the-Peak  Church,  by  the  Rav.  A.  W.  H. 
Gell,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  G;ll.  The  artists 
were  Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  of  41,  Fredarick 
street,  Birmingham. 

A  new  Friends'  meeting-house  has  been  opened  at 
Coggeshall,  Essex.  It  is  50ft.  by  25tt.,  and  16ft.  high, 
internal  measurements;  the  benches  and  railings  are 
of  white  deal,  varnished.  The  buildiug  is  lighted 
with  star  gas-burners,  and  heated  by  hot  iron 
apparatus  in  an  adjoining  cloakroom.  It  was  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  Doubleday,  jun.,  architect, 
Birmingham. 

The  restoration  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  city  of 
Wells,  has  been  commenced  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Meyrick  and  Sous,  of  Glastonbury.  The 
tower  is  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. 

A  number  of  the  houses  from  the  Rue  Inter- 
nationale at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  have  been 
purchased  for  re-erection  in  tha  rising  watering, 
place  of  West  Kirby,  near  the  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire- 
The  Town  Council  of  Barrow-in-Furness  appointed, 
on  Monday  week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  late  surveyor  of 
Dalton,  as  borough  surveyor. 


A  new  Board  School  for  200  children  is  now  open 
in  Dolcliffe-road,  Mexborough.  Tt  has  baen  built 
in  local  stone  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Taconaad 
Rawson,  of  Rotherham.  Messrs  Saul  and  Jones 
were  the  contractors.     The  cost  has  h  *u  d£2,579. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  n-'w  Congregational 
ihapel  was  laid  at  Newport,  neur  S.iffron  Walden, 
m  Wednesday  week.  The  building  st-auds  on  the 
site  of  one  built  a  century  since,  and  will  be  Roman- 
esque in  style,  of  red  bricks  with  dressings  of  free- 
stone and  white  bricks,  and  will  seat  450  persons. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  th j  architect, 
and  Mr.  Staines,  of  Newport,  the  builder. 

An  English  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  in  Frog- 
more-street,  Abergavenny,  on  Thursday  week.  It  is 
built  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  dressings.  The 
street  frontage  is  emphasised  by  a  central  traceried 
window  fitted  with  stained  glass,  and  by  flanking 
towers,  each  75tt.  high.  The  interior  is  surrounded 
by  a  gallery.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  800 
persons.  Tbe  contractors  were  Messrs.  Foster 
Brothers,  and  George  Morgan,  of  Carmarthen.  The 
cost  of  erection  was  Xt,000. 

A  new  church  at  Wentbridge,  near  Pont;fracfc» 
dedicated  to  St.  ,Iohn  the  Evangelist,  was  consecrated 
a  fortnight  since.  It  has  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  of  Lonion.  It  is 
early  Engli.h  in  style,  and  has  nave,  chancel,  and 
north  and  sooth  transepts.  -Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  100  hearers.  The  reredos,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Earp,  of  Kenniugton-road,  London,  is  divided 
into  three  panels,  a  cross  occupying  that  in  the 
centre.  The  lancets  in  chancel  and  south  side  of 
nave  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Pepper,  of 
London. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  ripe  age  of  87,  of 
Mr.  George  Constable,  of  Lewes,  a  well-knoini 
amateur  painter  iu  oils,  and  art  collector. 

Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  F  Bacon,  of  London, 
for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
North  Lopham,  Norfolk,  have  beeu  approved  by  the 
vestry. 

Considerable  improvements  are  being  carried  oat 
at  Lancaster  Castle,  including  the  levelling  of  the 
ground  in  front — an  area  on  which  till  recently  a 
number  of  old  houses  stood,  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  view  of  the  castle. 

A  deputation  from  theCity  waited  upon  Mr.Cross  on 
Tuesday,  and  representt-d  to  him  that  recent  arrange- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  left 
the  City  of  London  less  protected  from  fire  than  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Cross  promised  to  give  the  matter 
his  attention,  and  said  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
Board  of  Works  was  now  considering  the  matter, 

Mr.  Sam  Bough,  R  S  A  ,  who  was  born  in  Carlisle 
in  the  year  1822,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday. 
He  began  his  artistic  career  as  a  theatrical  sc«ne- 
painter,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1857,  and  was  advanced  to  tbedegreeof 
Academician  in  1875.  Although  he  painted  many 
excellent  works  in  oil,  Mr.  Bough's  reputation  will 
mainly  rest  on  his  water-colour  drawings,  whiob 
have  of  late  commanded  very  high  prices.  As  a 
landscape  painter  he  did  much  to  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Scottish  school  in  tais  branch  of  art. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  new  Club  premises 
erected  by  the  Liberals  of  Broughton  were  formally 
opened.  The  Club  is  a  brick  building  in  the  Italian 
style.  Upon  the  ground  floor  thm  is  a  reading- 
room  and  a  lecture-hall,  the  latter  b'ling  capable  of 
accommodating  between  'ItiO  and  400  people.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Wtiittiogton,  Cross-street} 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Dow,  Lower  Broughton^ 
were  the  contractors.  The  total  cost,  which  includes' 
a  large  bowling-green,  will  not  exceed  .£3,500. 

A  new  lecture-hall  was  opened  at  Ewell,  Surreyt 
,on  Thursday  week.  The  building  is  Domestic  Gothie 
in  style,  in  harmony  with  the  adjacent  Congregational 
church.  The  hall  itself  seats  4o0  persons  in  the 
area,  on  chairs;  the  platform  is  spacious,  and  semi'' 
circular  in  shape,  and  the  roof  is  of  hainmer-beaiB' 
construction.  'The  building  is  heated  by  a  gill  stovSi 
and  lighted  by  gas;  at  the  rear  is  a  coia'uittee-room.' 
The  building  has  been  erected  within  four  months  by 
Mr.  W.  Shearburn,  of  Dorking,  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Spalding  and  Eraus,  at  a  total  cost,  includ- 
ing fittings,  of  .£1,510. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Hiirrey  Gazette,  that  Messrs. 
Pusey  and  Lumley,  builders,  of  Loudon,  have  takea 
the  contract  for  ttte  erection  of  a  crematory  buildiag 
at  St.  John's,  near  Woking  station,  and  that  the 
work  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

A  series  of  alterations  and  repairs  hare  been  car- 
ried out  in  St.  John's  Hospit.il,  Bath,  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Bath  municipal  charities,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Spackman,  their  surveyor,  at  a  cost  of  about 
.£1,100. 

A  chapel  has  been  opened  by  the  United  Met! 
dist  Free  Church  at  Manlds  Meaharn,  in  the  Lt 
district.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R  W.  Crosby, 
Kirbythore  ;  and  the  builder  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
Winskill.     The  building  will  seat  150  persons. 

Christ  Church,    Crewkerne,    has    been    reopeni 
after  restoration  from   the   designs   of   Mr.  J. 
Allen. 
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Plans,  prpparpd  hy  Mr.  Watson,  surveyor,   for 

M-rinff  th'*  town  of  Apple^iy,  hiive  hevn  approved 

the    rural    snnitiry    authority  of   Eist  Ward 

lion,  subji'i't  to  tlio  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 

iirnt    Board    a'lii  the    sanctioning    of    a  loan    of 

':t  ,250  for  ox(»cutin}r  tho  works. 

Memorial  s-tones  of  a  new  Primitiro  MolhoiJist 
■'iipel  wore  laid  on  Siturday  »t  Thornton,  near 
K|.-,'twooii.  Mr.  R.  Hailsy  is  tho  architect  of  the 
'.iiiildins,  which  will  be  33ft.  by  itft.  and  18ft.  high 
lom  floor  to  coilinj,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  £'2b(). 
Works  of  drainage  have  been  completed  at  Ripley, 
Minny,  from  tho  desigiLS  and  undrr  the  supervision 
il  Mr.  Watkins,  surveyor  to  tho  Guildford  rural 
-ftnttary  authority. 

.\ow  that  tho  now  pier  is  in  conrso  of  execntion 
it  ilournemouth,  from  theplan-<  of  .Mr.  Bircli,  C  E., 
the  improvemeut  commi-isionors  of  the  town  are 
contemplating  further  improvements  on  the  sea 
front.  A  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  newly- 
appointed  surveyor  for  tho  construction  of  an 
esplanade  and  sea-wall,  and  of  an  undercliff  sewer, 
and  it  has  bocn  approved  hy  the  commissioners,  who 
have  applied  to  thr  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
inspect'ir  to  be  sent  down  to  imiuire  .as  to  sanction- 
,  ingtbe  borrowinsr  of  money  for  tho  purpose.  Tho 
cost  of  th-  scheme  is  estimated  by  the  town  surveyor 
at  i;U,UIO 

The  works  of  restoration  now  going  on  in  the 
parish  church  of  .4xbrid.»e,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sdditig,  of  London,  have  disclosed  to 
view  beautiful  i.p»cimens  of  frisco  and  other  deco- 
;  itions,  datinsr  froai  the  1.5th  century.  The  sub- 
j.'cts  are  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  a  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  part  of  the 
ohuroh  is  dedicated,  while  the  nave  arcades  and 
onlumtis  are  richly  decorated  in  various  colours  and 
•frus.     Care   is   being   taken   to   preserve  these 

laens  of  medireval  decorative  art. 
V  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Frome  before  Mr.  .Arnold  Taylor,  relative  to  an 
application  from  the  Frome  Local  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  .£14,0(10  for  proposed  waterworks.  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  the  engineer,  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  the  sclieme,  to  which  no  opposition  was  raised, 
and  the  inspector  afterwards  vi.-ited  the  springs  at 
Keford  and  the  reservoir. 


HELLI  WELL'S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING 

All  wnndivorh  is  covered,  and  vo  outside 
paintinij  w  required.  Old  Foofs  rc- 
(jldsed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 

EXTRiCTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

"  It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weaving 
Sheds,  &c.,  but  is  specially  nppliKvhlo  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Oichard  Houses,  and  wo  should  be  very 
much  inclinrd  to  try  tho  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looUinir  to."— 77ic  Kuihin: 

"  And  will,  iu  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Boildino  News. 

"  It  seems  to  meet  tho  end  in  view  moro  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  soeu  yet."— Tho  Field. 

"The  patent  has  jjivcn  histh  satisfaction  to  every  one 
usmi,'it."'-Tli(j  Christian  Cniuii. 

"Convincingly  prove  the  now  Glazing  System  to  bo 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone."— Die 
Keystone. 

For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE;  or, 
li),  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


wages  would  in  future  bo  reduced  from  7d.  to  6H. 
per  hour. 

Oxford.— At  a  meeting  of  the  master  bnildors,  on 
the  nth  lust.,  it  was  decided  to  give  notice  to  the 
Uperative  Stonemasons'  Society  that  a  reduction  of 
Id.  an  hour  will  bo  maiie  in  operative  masons'  wagea 
from  .'list  May,  and  that  tho  reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  will  bo  made  iu  the  wages  of  the  mechanical 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  of  }d.  per  hour  in 
labourers'  wages- both  the  latter  reductions  to 
come  into  operation  ou  28th  December, 

WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


€xm  f}tbs. 


CHUBB'S 
WROUGHT  IRON  DOGES, 

I  Thief-Re^i&tiii?  Strong  Ro-ms.  Safea,  and  Iron  Linings 
CHUBB'.S  PATKNT  LOCKS. 

THREE   PRIZE   MEDALS 

And  HONOeRABLr  MENTION  at  P«RIS  K.XHIBITION.  1873. 

illustrated  Price  Lists  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

128,  Queen  Victoris-street.  St.  Paul's,  K.C  ;  and 

68,  St.  James'  -street,  fad  Malt,  London. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTJING  ■WEEK. 

,  MOSDAY.— Institr.tion  of  Surveyors.  Diseussion  on  Mr.  Bircli's 
paper,  read  last  session,  on  "  The  Use  of  Sewage  by 

Trr^DAT.— Inatitutton  of  Civil  Engineers.  Adjourned  Discussion 
on  "The  AvonmouTh.  Belfast,  and  Whitehaven 
Harb'^ur  and  Dock  Works ;"  A  Paper  will  be  read 
"  On  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  of  the 
Glasgow    University."    by    Wilson    W.    Phipson, 


LA  N  C  A  STE  R'S       KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 
{Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany/, 
,  Effect  a  Great  Savinq  in  Chnrging  and  Discharging,  and 
I  50  Jier  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Leeds  Brickmaklng  Company 
I  (Limited).  Armley,  Leeds. 


WAGES    MOVEMENT. 

Arbroath.— The  master  joiners  of  Arbroath 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen 
from  7d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  tho  reduction  to  take  effect 
from  to-d,ay. 

Dumbarton.— The  master  house  joiners  iu  Dum- 
barton have  reduced  the  wages  ol  tiie  workmen  by 
Id.  per  hour.  This  will  make  the  rate  of  wages  7d. 
per  hour— the  same  rate  as  '.s  current  in  Glasgow. 
The  men  will  agree  to  tho  reduction. 

Dundee.- The  wages  of  joiners  were  reduced  by 
the  employers  on  Saturday  by  Jd.  per  hour— from 
8d.  to  7id.  per  hour. 

Dundee.— The  Dundee  joiners  ou  Saturday  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  from  7id.  to  7d.  per  hour 
under  protest. 

Dunfermline.— Masons'  wages  in  Dunfermline 
have  been  reduced  from  Sd.  to  7d.  per  hour.  'The 
men  at  first  held  out  for  the  Edinburgh  rate,  but  as 
this  was  refused— on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be 
afforded  in  the  present  state  of  trade  in  the  district— 
they  agreed  to  submit  to  the  masters'  terms. 

Edinburgh— At  a  nnmerously-attecded  meeting 
of  the  master  joiners  of  Edinburgh,  held  last  week, 
it  was  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  "  competent 
men  "  from  74d.  to  7d.  per  hour  on  and  after  the  2nd 
of  December.  About  four  weeks  age  the  rate  of 
wages  was  reduced  ^d.  per  hour. 

Jedburgh. — The  wages  of  the  journeymen  masons 
of  Jedburgh  have  been  reduced  id.  per  hour.  The 
wages  now  are  for  those  working  in  tho  country 
7Jd,,  and  for  those  working  in  tho  town  7d.  per  hour. 

MoNTr.o.sE.— The  masons  employed  at  Montrose 
have  struck  work  on  account  of  a  reduction  of  id. 
per  hour  on  their  wages  being  intimated. 

Motherwell.— On  Saturday  it  was  intimated 
to  the  joiners  in  the  Motherwell  district  that  their 


HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES. 

)l»h  Works,  Wolverhampton, 
j^  their    VurniftheH   for    Hoa«e 

.  DeooratorB,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  round  of 
uniform  excollonco,  and  for  eliiatlclty,  luatro,  and  durability  uU 
that  can  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Extra  Hard-Dryln?  V»inl«hi*H  for  church  statu,  and  iieiit*  o( 
Bchoolfl  and  public  bulldingB,  which  for  hard-drjinB,  brilliancy, 
and  wear  are  unsurpassed. 


TEWDEHS, 

Arnold.— For  the  building'  of  ne 
brook  for  the  School  Board  for  Arnold, 
Mr.  Clarke,  axchitect  :  — 

Slight       

Youiiff      

Stev 


clftss-rooms  at  Day- 
NotttDgham. 

...  £1,827 

..  1.700 

..  1.6dl 

...  1,660 

...  1.638 

..  1,620 

...  1.585 

,..  1.581 

..  1.580 

..  1,575 

..  1,571 

..  1,566 


Tutin       

Donnelly  and  Coxon  . 
McCuUoch 

Vickers 

Wbeatley  and  Maude  . 

Wayte,  A 

Slim         

Hodson  and  Facou 

"Wayte,  J 

Chirke      I,&i6 

Roberts  aud  Perkins 1,540 

Smith  and  Greaves  {accepted)        1,505 

Doughty 1,500 

Key  1.498 

Wilion  and  Bulling     1,476 

Green       1,418 

Bedminster  D:>wn',  Bristol.— For  the  erection  of 
Board  schools,  teachers'  residence,  boandary  walls,  &c. 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford,  of  Bristol,  architect ;  quantities 
supplied: — 

Deduction  allowed 
nY.;«.;«-i       if  the  words 
?enS    Sampson's  bricks 
are  omitted  from 
specification. 


Brook  and  Brace 

£1,9S9    0 

n 

£15  15    0 

Bos,  A.  J 

1,S50    0 

(1 



CowlinlWm.,  and  Son .. 

1,887    0 

0 

Difference  o£ 
cost,  if  any. 

Forse  and  Ashley 

1,821  16 

6 

Lewis  aud  Edbrook     .. 

1,770    0 

0 

— 

Be.Tven,  Hy 

1,710    0 

0 

45    0    0 

Stephens  and  Bastow .. 

1,699    0 

(1 

— 

Crocker,  R.  J 

1,(;95    0 

0 

— 

Veah,  Wm 

1,694    0 

(1 

25    0    0 

Cowlin,  Samuel 

1,689    0 

(P 

Beaven,  A.  J 

1,680    0 

(1 

95    0    0 

Saise,  Thos.,  and  Son  ... 

1,673  10 

0 

25    0    0 

Banner,  Wm.,  and  Co... 

1,668  10 

" 

— 

Wilkins  and  Hill 

1,659    0 

(1 



Gorvett.  J.  and  S.  R... 

1.63.5    0 

0 

27    0    0 

Prior,  C 

1,600    0 

0 

Rossiter,  H.  J 

1,.510    0 

0 

10    0    0 

Crick,  J.  (accepted)     ... 

1,339    2 

0 

— 

CaOTnON.- For    alterations   to    No. 

3-1,    Hiffh.street, 

Croydon,    for    Messrs.    Ret 

grove  and 

Finlay.      Mr.   S. 

Brookes,  architect : — 

Hyde.Chas 

E235    0    0 

Coj,  J 

196  10    0 

Loe,  H 

198    0    0 

Taylor,  M 

181  10    0 

CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE 


REFLECTIWG  LIGHT.-DAYUCHT  REFLECTORS, 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

i  .  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PEOSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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...  £8,393 
...  8,282 
...  8.186 
...  8,U2 
...  7,999 
...  7,959 
...  7,783 
...     7,667 

ia,  15,400  sq.  ft.), 

■  teachers' 


Bermondset,  S.E. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Galley 

Wall-road  School,   Bermondsey,   by  400  places,  for  the 

London  School  Board.     Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Downs,  W £4,646 

NightitRale,  B.  E 4,568 

Jerrard,  S.  J 4,247 

Tyerman,  J 4,244 

Wall  Bros 4,205 

Higss  and  Hill 4,199 

Grover,  J.  (accepted) 4,173 

[Cost  per  head  of  enlargement  only  (including  closet- 
rooms  for  entire  school),  £10  8a.  7d  ;  cost  per^head  of 

complete  school,  £10  9a.  4d.] 
Bermondset,  S.E. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  to 

provide  seat  accommodation  for  800  children  in  Webb- 

Ftr-^et,    Bermondsey   New-road,  for  the  London  School 

Board.    Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect; 

Brass,  W 

Nightingale,  B,  B 

Wall  Bros 

Harsland,  J 

Atherton  and  Latta 

Tyerman,  J 

Shepherd,  W 

Tongue,  W.  (a^^cepted) 
fCost  of  site  as  far  as  purchased  (; 

£5,294  13s.  ;  school  buildings,  includi 

and  closets,  £6,698 ;  tar  pavement  and  playground,  £166  ; 

boundary  walla  and  gates,  £i3o ;  schoolkeeper'a   house, 

£368  ;  cost  per  head  of  school  buildings  only,  £8  7s.  5d.  ; 

total  cost  per  head  of  buildings,  including  boundary  walls, 

achoolkeeper's  house,  Ac,  £9  lis.  8d.] 
BOGNOR. — For  worlvs  to  be  done  at  Glamis-street,  Lyon- 

fitreet,  and  Sudley-road,  for  the  Local  Board  ; — 

Harrison,  Southwiclj £1,982    0    0 

Marshall,  Brighton  (accepted)         ...     1,956    0    0 

Hayter,  Portsmouth 1,849    7    9 

Bow    Common,     E. — For      enlarging     achoolkeeper's 

accommodation  at  St.  Paul's-road  School  for  the  London 

School  Board.    Mr.  Robson,  architect : — 

Jerrard,  S.  J.,  of  Lewisham  (accepted)       ...  £180 
Brompton,  S.W.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Queen's- 

gardens  Scliool,  Brompton,  by  240  places,  for  the  London 

School  Board.    Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect:— 

Wall  Bros £3,077 

Higgs  and  Hill 2,995 

Downs,  W 2,988 

Jerrard,  S.  J 2,969 

Hook  and  Oldrey         2,89S 

Tongue,  W.  (accepted)  2,6li7 

[Aa  the  area  of  site  is  very  small,  the  new  rooms  have 

been  planned  upon  arches,  increasing  the  average  cost 

per  head.     Cost  of  new  school  buildings   and   covered 

playground,  £2,295 ;  new  w.c.  buildings,  £130 ;  works  to 

existing  buildings,  including  new  stepped  floors,  £242 ; 

coat  per  head  of  enlargement  only,  £11  23.  3d. ;  cost  per 

head  of  complete  school,  £11  Is.  2d.] 
Croydon.— For  erecting  the  Waddon  Station  Hotel, 

near  Croydon,  for  S.  N.  Rowland,  Esq.    Mr.  S.  Brookea, 

architect:- 

Mutch,  W £2,440    0    0 

Dotterrill,  H 2,335  10    0 

Coles,  C 2,179    0    0 

Mason  and  Bristy        1,925    0    0 

Darenth.  Kent.— At  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children 

for  the  managera  of  the  Metropolitan  A=:ylum  District. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 

street : — 

Iron  railings,  &c. ; 

Johnson  Bros,  and  Co.  (accepted)     £760 

Electric  bells : 

Sax  (accepted)      234 

Darenth,  Kent.— For  new  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  for 

the    managers    of    the    Metropolitan    Asylum    District. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.   Harston,  architects,   15,  Leadenhall- 

street ;  quantities  by  Mr.  Poland  : — 

N.aylor £76,800 

Downs  and  Co 75,000 

PerryandCo 72,500 

Vernon  and  Ewen     71,169 

Lovatt 69,956 

Btephenson      69.700 

Cox         69,565 

Crockett  69,000 

68,000 


Baker  and  Co 

...     67,283 

Wheeler  and  Co 

...     67,032 

Priddle 

...     61,484 

Braid  and  Co.  (accepted)   ... 

...     60,000 

Everton. — For  alterationa,  Everton  Village.  Liverpool. 
Contract  No.  1.    Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  architect,  32,  Lord- 


.£367    0    0 


256    0 


street,  Liverpool : — 
Wilson 
Bostock 

Christian 283  12 

Nicholson  and  Ayre        

Airey  (accepted) 

Folkestone. — For  repairs,  painting,  and  replastering 
front  of  Belle  Vue  Hotel  for  Messrs.  Langton  and  Co. 
Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect: — 

Prebble       £143 

Slade  85 

Head  80 

Petta  and  Son  (accepted)         79 

Folkestone. — For  erection  of  house  on  the  Canterbury- 
road  for  Mr.  J .  Sharp.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect ; 
quantitiea  supplied : — 

Jenner        £510 

Slade  460 

Reason  (.accepted)  420 

Payn  (withdrawn)         320 

Fttlham,  S.W. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Harwood- 
road  School,  Fulham.  by  420  places,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Robson,  architect  to  the 
Board  : — 

Manley,  M £4,852 

Wood.  F.  and  F.  J 4,715 

Cox,  C 4,.570 

Wall  Bros 4,550 

Shepherd,  W 4,500 

Ashby  Bros 4,488 

Lawrancc,  E 4,445 

Banga,  W.,andCo 4,430 

Hobson,  J.  D 4.375 

Higgs  and  Hill 4,344 

Hook  and  Oldrey  (accepted) 4,.5.'53 

[Thia  school,  designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneya,  is  one 
of  the  earlier  ones  erected  by  the  Board,  and  was  not 
built  with  power  of  enlargement.  Cost  of  extension  of 
building,  £3,501 ;  cost  of  extension  of  playground,  boun- 
dary walla,  aRd  gates,  £772 ;  cost  per  head  of  enlarge- 
ment only,  £10  6s.  4d. ;  cost  per  hea!d  of  complete  school, 
£8  10s.  lid.] 

Guildford. — For  an  addition  to  coach  factory,  Spital- 
atreet,  Guildford,  for  Messrs.  May  and  Jacobs  (exclusive 
of  Ironwork).  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect;  quantities 
supplied: — 

Addition         „  .   , 
Estimate,  for  boarding      ^oiai 
and  felt.       ='"0"°t- 
,..£1,045  10    0£35    1    3  £1,080  11    3 
995    0    0    53    0    0    1,048    0    0 
997    0    0    39    8    3    1,036    8    3 
982    0    0    44    0    e    1.026    0    0 
969  10    0    34  10    0    1,004    0    0 
985  10    0    10    0    0       995  10    0 


Swayne,  William 
Mason,  Robert 
Mitchell  Bros. 
Strudwick,  George  . 
Nye,  Richard 
Swayne,  Thomas    . 
Colls  and  Sons 
Goddard  and  Sona  ., 
Smith  and  Sons 
Gamett,  George 
Pearce  and  Cbirk    . 
Moon,  Alfred  W.(ac( 


858  0 

830  0 

810  0    0    52  10    0 

828 


887    0    0 


0    12 

808    0    0    12    0    0        820    0    0 

,)      789  10    0    30    6    9        819  16    9 

Hampstead.— For  rebuilding   the  Hare  and  Hounds 

Tavern.  North  End,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  W.  Brett.    Mr. 

T.  P.  Aahby,  architect  :- 

Builders : 

Shepherd £2,792 

Stamp  and  Boutell      2,379 

Andrews 2,170 

Jackson  and  Tood        2,100 

Gasfitters : 

Dunn  (too  late)  — 

Gardiner  and  Son        100 

Dodson 98 

Iter. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  "  Cop- 
pins"  and  erection  of  entrance  lodge  at  Iver,  near  Ux- 
bridge,  for  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.    Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wil- 
kinaon,  architects,  69,  Baainghall-street,  London,  E.C. : — 
House.  Lodge. 

Langridge  &  Sons,  London...  £8,138  ...  £807 
Kparly,  C.  F.,  Uxbridge  ...  6,800  ...  718 
Adamson,  T.  H.,  and  Sons, 

Turnhamgreen,  W.         ...    6.767        ...        738 

Fassindge  and  Son,  Uxbridge    6,275        ...        625 

Lambeth. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  iron  building 

to  accommodate  800  children  (at  8  sq.  ft.  per  scholar)  in 

Parton-road,  Nine  Elms  :— 

Hook  &  Oldrey,  Ken6al-road,W.  (accepted)...  £784 


HORNSES,  NEAR  HnLi.— For    chimney,  tank,  wab 
tower,  and  roof  for  the  Hornsea  Local  Board's  wati 
works.    Mr.  B.  J.  E.  Bruce,  engineer  :— 
Brick  and  stonework  : 

Hudson,  John,  Hull £1,974  10    0 

Raw,  W.,  Hull 1,694    0    0 

Hulse  and  Stephenson.  Hornsea    ...    1,435    0    0 

Jackson,  G.,  and  Son,  Hull 1,415    9  11 

Musgrave,  B.,  jun.,  Hull  (accepted)    1,275    0    0 
Ironwork : 

Close  and  Ayre,  York 2,268  18    0 

Rollit  Bros.,  Thorne 2,222    0    0 

Ashmore  &  White,  Stockton-on-Tees  2.155  0  0 
Rushforth  and  Thornton,  Bradford  1.807  0  0 
Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton- 


on-' 


1,767  0  0 
1,750  0  0 
1,718    0    0 


Young  and  Akrigff,  Hull       .  . 
Bella,  Lightfoot,  &  Co.,  Newcastle  . 
Newton,  Chamber,  Si  Co.,  Shorncliffe    1,551    0 
Lees  Bros.,  Ilkeston  (accepted)      ...     1,427  12    6 
Pldmstead. — For  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  shops, 
boundary  walls,  &c.,at  Herbert-road,  Plumstead,  for  Mr, 
Robert  Webb.    Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect,  Woolwich  :  — 

Cattell      £4,175 

Lonergan  and  Sons     3,900 

Johnson 3,895 

Niblett.  E 3,873 

Jones  and  Ce 3,607 

Hobern 3,600 

Shaplev,  E 3,589 

Taylor  and  Co 3,587 

Front,  W.  (too  late) .3,575 

Warr,  F. 3,354 

Parker  and  Evans       3.250 

Smith,  C 2,820 

Sandgate. — For  alterations,   repairs,  and  decorations 
to  Farleigh  House  for  J.   R.  Daniel  'Tysaen,  Esq.    I' 
Bargess  J.  Reeve,  architect : — 

Hoad        £1,560    0    0 

Webster 1,499    0    0 

Holdom  (accepted)      1,205  10    0 

SocTHWARK  — For  rebuilding  the  Coburg  Warehouse, 
Lower  Pickle  Herring  Wharf,  Southwark,  for  Messrs. 
Hicks,  Nash,  and  Co.  Mr.  S.  Brookes,  architect,  Croy- 
don ;  quantities  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis  and  Sona  : — 

Hobbs,  J.  W.,  Crovdon         £2,730  13    2 

Mason  and  Bristy,  Croydon 2,669    0    0 

Perry  and  Co.,  Bow 2,649    0    0 

Stevens,  A.,  London 2,416    0    0 

Parsons,  E.,  London 2,395    0    0 

Jarrett,  C,  Croydon 2,354    0    0 

Mortar,  J.,  Stratford 2,345    0    0 

Greenwood,  London 2.330    0    0 

Cowland  Bros.,  London        2,330    0    0 

Legg,  H.,  Croydon       2,318    0    0 

Taylor,  M.,  Croydon 2,165    0    0 


and  COMBE  DOW> 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMITED. 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Ktugdora,  I'umlflhed 


BATH 


Epps'S  Cocoa.— frRATEFDL  AND  COMFORTING.—"  Bja 
thonmch  knowledge  of  the  nttural  laws  which  govern  tbo 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  w.-H- selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Eppa  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately- flavoured  beverage  whioh 
may  save  us  many  heavy  d>ctorR'  bills.    It  Is  by  the  judicious  W" 


t that  a 


of  such  articles  of  d 

Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us;  ready 


every    tend>^n' 


gradually  boilfe 


is,  labelled— "  Jame 


London. "—  L  AD  VT-  ] 


:taot 
fatal 
pure  blood  and  ■ 
fff.— ?5old  only  In 
opsthic  Chemists^ 


Maker  113,  Holborn  Hill.     Uh 


mhstitute.— {AD 


HoUoway'fl  Pills  should  be  taken  occasionally 

in  moderate  doses  durinp  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons,  when 
the  ft  >niach,  liver,  and  lung',  are  hourly  liable  to  deramremeoL. 
Holloway's  medicine  prevents  acrid  and  undigested  markers  from 
acting  prendicially  on  the  system,  and  is  therefore  hisllly 
serviceable  when  Impure  foggy  atmospheres  are  prevalent. 


ZINC 


ROOFING 


FIXED     COMPLETE. 


F.   BRABY   &   CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTACNE  COf 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY    THE    ADOPTION   OF   THIS    METHOD   THE   USE    OF   SOLDER   IS   ENTIRELY    DISPENSED    WITH,    ANB 

CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,   EUSTON   ROAD,   LONDON^ 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  &  CYPRUS. 
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THE  REFORM  CLUB-HOUSE. 
V/V^E  promised  to  give  our  readers  a 
'  '  description  of  the  decorations  lately 
carried  out  at  the  Reform  Club-house,  Pall- 
mall,  from  the  designs  of  Jlr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.  They  are  now  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fittings  and  the  necessary 
general  cleaning  up,  and  the  effect  on  the 
whole  is  decidedly  satisfactory.  As  we  have 
hinted  before,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
devised  a  scheme  of  coloured  decoration, 
which  was,  however,  not  executed  at  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  building  in 
1841.  and  it  has  been  left  since  that  period 
in  an  unfinished  state.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
was  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  he  has  in 
the  present  work  of  ornamentation  followed 
the  ideas  of  his  father  as  nearly  as  was 
possible  without  ilrawings  to  aid  him. 
Entering  the  grand  hall  or  saloon  we  notice 
that  considerable  changes  have  been  made, 
with  the  result  of  enhancing  the  contrast 
between  the  Sienna  imitation  marble  columns 
which  surround  this  area  and  the  walls 
behind  them.  These  columns,  executed  in 
scagliola,  have  been  cleaned  and  repolished, 
the  background  or  corresponding  pilasters 
being  now  altered  from  white  to  a  deep  red 
marble,  or  brocatello.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  to  throw  up  the  light  shafts  of  the 
Ionic  columns  of  the  saloon,  and  to  produce 
a  rich  relief  or  contrast  of  tone  previously 
absent,  besides  increasing  the  apparent 
limits  of  the  hall.  The  upper  gallery  of  the 
saloon,  the  columns  of  which  are  superposed 
npon  those  below,  are  similarly  relieved,  the 
^gle  pilasters  and  margins  round  the 
picture  frames  being  replaced  by  red  broca- 
tello. We  cannot  overrate  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  scagliola  marble 
having  been  done  by  Messrs.  Bellman  and 
Ivey,  of  95,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  who  have  generally  executed  all  the 
scagliola  work,  the  pilasters  of  the  grand 
staircase,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior. 
The  entablature  between  the  colonnades 
has  been  coloured  in  strict  harmony — the 
architrave  faces  immediately  upon  the 
gilded  capitals  are  in  shades  of  brown  and 
olive,  enriched  with  gold;  the  frieze  is 
treated  in  a  rich  maroon,  with  medallions 
over  the  columns,  while  the  members  of 
cornice  are  also  decorated  in  brown  and 
gold.  The  bases  of  the  columns  have  been 
executed  in  white  polished  Parian  by  the 
above-named  firm.  A  black  marble  blocking 
com-se  or  plinth  rests  upon  the  lower 
entablature,  the  balustrade  being  in  the 
original  marble,  with  capping  of  Sienna. 
Above  the  upper  range  of  columns  rises  a 
dome  or  deep  glass  cove,  with  diamond- 
shaped  squares,  the  bars  of  which  have  been 
richly  gilded,  while  the  ceiling  at  the  top 
has  a  centre  panel  of  pale  blue,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  suspended  the  sunlight  lamp. 
The  spandrels  of  this  ceiling  have  been 
painted  maroon  or  brown,  and  gilded,  and 
the  effect  by  gaslight  is  even  more  satisfac- 
tory than  when  a  strong  daylight  enters  the 
dome,  which  by  contrast  renders  the  ceiling 
too  dark  to  enable  one  to  realise  the  tints 
employed.  The  coffee-room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  been  completely  transformed. 
Before,  the  oak  graining  gave  it  a  very 
ordinary  appearance  ;  now  a  rich  dark  dado 
of  deep  chocolate-red,  with  black  plinth  and 
moulding,  surrounds  this  spacious  apart- 
ment;  the  wall  panels  are  of  a  neutral 
green,  with  deep  red  margins  or  stiles.  The 
fluted  columns  which  adorn  the  sides,  and 
break  the  length  of  room  into  bays,  are  in 
two  shades  of  brown,  the  fillets  of  the 
flutings  being  of  the  lighter  shade.  The 
frieze  has  stencilled  honeysuckles  upon 
a    dark     green     ground,     the    ceiling    is 


finished  of  a  delicate  green,  with  a 
double  shade  for  border ;  these  with  the 
margins  of  brown  and  red,  the  gilded 
fret  and  enriched  cornices,  the  framed 
recesses  of  windows  and  pier-glasses, 
painted  in  two  shades  of  brown,  relieved  by 
black  in  the  mouldings,  and  highly-polished, 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  of  richness 
without  redundancy,  mainly  dtie  to  the 
employment  of  a  pervading  key-note  of 
colour.  In  this  room  we  observe  Messrs. 
Verity  Brothers  have  introduced  their 
patent  ventilator  or  air-propeller  in  the 
piers  between  the  windows.  This  consists  of 
a  small  horizontal  fan.  motion  to  which  is 
given  by  a  current  of  water  through  pin- 
hole jets,  which  operate  on  a  kind  of  fly- 
wheel. Grated  openings  in  the  piers,  head 
high,  allow  a  current  of  air  so  propelled  to 
enter  the  apartment,  and  a  meter  is  pro- 
vided by  which  the  current  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety.  The  water  which 
gives  motion  to  the  fan  is  allowed 
to  trickle  through  small  orifices  in 
the  inlet  tube,  by  which  means  the  air  is 
cleansed  of  fog,  and  a  chamber  above  the 
fan  is  provided  for  ice  to  cool  air  in  warm 
weather,  or  to  introduce  disinfectants  or 
fumigants. 

The  lower  library  or  reading-room  is  an- 
other harmonious  work  of  colour  and 
gilding,  the  scale  of  colotir  being  low,  and 
composed  mainly  of  shades  of  green  and 
brown.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
frieze,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze  in  relief — a  deep  rich  crimson 
ground  throwing  up  the  figures.  Above 
is  a  rich  cove  of  green  covered  with  gold 
stars.  The  grand  staircase  has  been  re- 
painted in  the  ceiling,  panels  of  light  blue 
being  relieved  by  bands  of  brown,  and 
together  with  the  effect  of  the  old  scagliola 
panels  of  white  and  Sienna,  make  a  charm- 
ing feature.  The  card- room  displays  a  depth 
of  rich  coloitr  in  shades  of  dark  brown. 
There  is  a  brown  dado.  The  wall  surface  is 
covered  with  rich-stamped  leather  or  paper 
of  a  Renaissance  pattern,  highly-relieved 
by  gold.  The  deep  cove  and  frieze,  with 
relieved  foliage,  are  bronze-like  in  effect, 
the  only  relief  being  a  blue  panel  in  centre 
of  ceiling  clouded.  Contrasting  with  the 
card-room  is  the  small  smoking-room  over- 
looking Carlton-terrace — an  apartment 
about  25it.  by  18ft.,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  common-place  and  dark 
chamber  into  a  light  and  cheerful  bower- 
like pavilion  A  Pompeian  style  of  decora- 
tion has  been  adopted,  the  walls  being 
painted  in  colour,  representing  arcades  in 
perspective,  and  the  result  is  to  give  size  and 
depth.  Between  the  pilasters  the  wall 
spaces  are  painted  blue  with  clouds,  the 
idea  being  to  suggest  the  open  air — an 
effect  well  sustained.  The  ceiHng  slopes  to 
a  lantern,  and  these  sloped  parts  are  deco- 
rated like  a  trellis,  with  vine  leaves  creep- 
ing upon  it.  In  the  centre  lantern  a  velarium 
is  painted  above  the  ventilation  openings, 
and  the  light  tints — the  Pompeian  red  and 
black  dado — produce  quite  an  illusive  effect. 
But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  is  the  great  library. 
Here  the  predominant  tone  is  that  of 
bronze  and  gold;  the  Corinthian  columns 
which  break  this  fine  apartment  into  re- 
cesses appear  shaded  in  gold,  there  being 
almost  a  metallic  glow  or  lustre  in  the 
effect.  Anything  like  positive  colour  has 
been  strictly  avoided,  and  the  general  tone 
of  bronze  has  been  heightened  simply  by 
gil(^ng.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  room  the 
tones  are  dark  shades;  the  fluted  columns 
have  reeds  of  gold  in  the  flutes,  the  fillets 
being  of  bronze  green;  the  capitals  of  gold. 
The  splendid  ceiling  is  relieved  simply  by 
shades  of  lighter  green,  the  margins  being 
crimson,  while  in  other  panels  the  relieved 
ornament  is  painted  of  a  delicate  shade 
upon  a  gold  ground.  The  rosettes  and 
floriated  scroll  work  and  enrichment  of  the 
cornice  and  ceiling  are  everywhere  gilded 


or  in  shades  of  russet  brown  relieved  by 
crimson,  and  on  the  whole  we  must  say  Sir 
C  Barry's  magnificent  Italian  club-house 
has  been  perfected  at  last.  These  very  suc- 
cessful decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Schmidt,  of  i'.K  Kingsdown-road, 
Holloway,  and  we  must  add  reflect  con- 
siderable credit  upon  him  both  f^n  account 
of  the  artistic  qualities  displayed  and  the 
care  bestowed  in  finishing  the  work.  Mr.  P. 
Edgiir  is  the  clerk  of  the  works  under  the 
architect. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  THAMES 
AT  HIGH   TIDE. 

A  QUESTION  of  deep  concern  to  the 
-^^  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
one  which  affects  all  towns  on  tidal  rivers 
receiving  sewage,  is  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  a  report  was  presented  to  the 
Thames  Conservators  by  Captain  Calver,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  sewage 
poured  into  the  Thames  at  the  outfalls 
at  Barking  and  Crossness  was  shoaling 
the  river;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  sewage, 
instead  of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  is  re- 
tained in  a  certain  section  of  the  river's 
bed,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  that 
it  oscillates,  or  is  carried  up  and  down  the 
river,  twice  every  day.  It  is  contended 
that  this  sewage  is  carried  down  during 
only  about  half  the  ebb-tide,  and  is  then 
turned  back,  the  returning  tide  catching  it ; 
and  that  the  foul  mass  of  water  is  then 
driven  upwards  past  the  outfalls  and 
Woolwich  Reach  ;  and  that  at  high  water  or 
spring  tides,  it  reaches  as  far  up  as  Black- 
wall.  It  has  been  further  stated  that  the 
sewage  only  progresses  towards  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  this  moving  section  of  the  river  con- 
tains the  London  sewage — not  merely  of  one 
day,  but  of  22  days.  In  other  words,  that  a 
volume  of  polluted  water,  8  miles  loug,  750 
yards  wide,  and  4k  feet  deep,  is  constantly 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  twice  each 
way  in  every  twenty-four  hfiurs,  between 
Blackwall  and  Gravesend.  This  alarming 
statement  has  received  some  additional 
force  lately  from  a  rumour  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  collision  between 
the  Princess  Alice  and  the  Bywell  Castle, 
the  victims  were  immersed  in  the  particular 
portion  of  the  river  which  is  rendered 
poisonous  by  the  discharge  from  the  out- 
falls of  the  main  drainage. 

We  do  not  intend  now  to  enter  into  the 
whole  question  raised  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  and  their  officers,  and 
which  has  lately  been  reiterated  in  reply  to 
the  counter-statements  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  and  his  Board.  It  wiU, 
doubtless,  in  due  time,  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation.  One  step  towards 
such  an  investigation,  and  in  reply  to  the 
last-named  allegation,  was  made  last  Satur- 
day, when  the  chairman,  Sir  J.  MGarel 
Hogg,  M.P.,  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  accompanied  by  their  engineer.  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  their  consulting  chemist, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  and  other  scientific  men, 
went  down  the  river  in  the  Alexandra 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  samples 
of  the  water  between  London-bridge  and 
Gra  vesend  at  high  water,  andof  deriving  some 
information,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  allegation 
made  of  the  poisonous  state  of  the  water 
during  the  outflow  of  sewage.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  the  inspection  of  last  Satur- 
day will  afford  conclusive  eviilence  to  refute 
the  objections  urged  by  Captain  Calver, 
as  the  condition  of  a  river  m  November, 
swollen  by  a  large  amount  of  upland  water, 
cin  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  under  the  less  favour- 
able circumstances  of  dry  warm  weather. 
At  the  same  time,  the  examination  in  con- 
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nection  with  another  visit  of  inspection 
to  be  made  next  Saturday,  during  the 
period  of  low  water,  will  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  judge  of  certain  statements  put 
forward  hy  the  Thames  Conservators, 
alleging,  among  other  things,  that  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  21  days'  sewage  in 
that  section  of  the  river  receiving  the 
same,  and  called  the  "  sewage  zone,''  and 
that,  by  the  superior  ti'ansporting  power 
of  the  flood  tide,  such  an  accumulation  is 
carried  back  to  Woolwich,  to  the  detriment 
of  health ;  and  it  will  enable  them  further 
to  form  some  decision  as  to  whether  any 
deposits  of  mud  or  silting  up  of  the  bed 
are  going  on  along  the  banks  and  channel, 
and  whether  the  river  above  the  outfalls  is 
affected  by  them.  These  are  questions,  it 
appears  to  us,  which  will  be  fairly  answered 
by  well-timed  periodical  inspections  such  as 
proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  the 
committee,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a 
previous  examination  of  the  river  has 
been  made,  and  that  there  is  a  determi- 
nation to  follow  up  the  matter  and  to 
solve  any  doubts  that  may  exist.  Such 
a  course  we  strongly  recommended  in 
this  journal  not  long  ago,  together  with 
a  careful  survey  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  making  periodical 
soundings  to  discover  variations  of  level 
and  other  features.  At  least  two  impor- 
tant bearings  of  the  question  will  be  cleared 
np  by  these  examinations — namely,  the 
comparative  amount  of  pollution  attri- 
butable to  the  London  sewage  outfalls  com- 
pared with  other  sources  of  pollution,  and 
whether  the  assertion  that  at  flood  tide 
there  is  more  suspended  matter  in  the 
water  than  at  other  times  be  correct. 

The  Alexandra  left  London-bridge  at 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  last  Saturday, 
so  as  to  be  at  the  northern  outfall,  at  Bark- 
ing, at  high  tide,  thence  to  proceed  down 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  taking  samples 
of  the  water  for  examination  and  analysis. 
Of  some  importance  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  earlier  samples  taken  from  London- 
bridge  to  the  London  Docks  were  of  a  very 
turbid  character,  the  sample  glasses  ex- 
hibiting a  thick  yellow  or  brownish  liquid- 
due  largely  to  clay  and  the  tributaries 
which  enter  the  river  at  this  part — while 
lower  down,  near  the  Commercial  Docks, 
the  dips  became  cleaver  instead  of  denser. 
This  created  some  surprise,  as  the  steamer 
had  at  this  point  enteied  what  has  been 
called  the  "  sewage  zone,"  where  greater 
pollution  was  looked  for.  The  next  speci- 
men, taken  at  Deptford  Creek,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Ravensbourne,  showed  more 
pollution  ;  but  the  following  one,  at  East 
Greenwich,  was  normally  clear,  the  previous 
thick  sample  being  obviously  due  to  clayey 
matter  in  suspension  carried  down  that 
tributary.  Again,  at  BlackwaU-pier,  above 
the  Lea,  the  sample  was  thickish,  but 
clearer  than  previous  specimens.  The  dip 
at  "Woolwich-pier  was  noted  as  rather 
"  thick  and  brown ;"  and  at  Gallion's 
Reach,  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
"  sewage  zone,"  and  near  where  the  Princess 
Alice  sank,  much  clearer.  At  Barking 
Cx'cek  the  water  looked  muddier,  and,  tlie 
steamer  proceeding  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  sewage  section  of  the  river,  other  dips 
were  made.  The  course  the  sewage  takes 
after  its  discharge  at  Barking  was  traced, 
and  may  be  seen  in  a  map  of  this  portion 
of  the  Thames  prepared  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  and  appended  to  his  report.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  line  of  flow  of 
sewage  from  the  -outlet  is  deflected  by  the 
stream  from  Barking  Creek,  after  which  it 
spreadsout  andcoutinuesitscom-se forabout 
a  mile  below,  where  it  finally  loses  itself. 
The  samples  of  water  token  after  leaving 
Woolwich  were,  perhaps,  more  important, 
as  they  were  selected  from  the  sewage  zone 
after  the  penstocks  were  raised.  At  Ci'oss- 
ness,   above   the   outfall,  we   observe  it  a 


trifle  clearer,  though  here  the  noxious 
smells  from  manure  manufactories,  &c., 
were  remarked  by  those  on  board  to  be 
intolerable.  OfE  the  West  Kent  Outfall 
Works,  near  the  site  of  tanks,  the  water 
was  tolerably  clear,  with  a  saltish  taste;  a 
little  further  down,  near  Erith,  a  large  flock 
of  sea-gulls  were  observed,  which  come  up 
the  river  to  meet  the  down  tide,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  they  select  the  sewage  streams 
for  food.  Off  Northfleet,  close  to  the  north 
shore,  we  noticed  a  thicker  liquid,  sedimen- 
tary, with  but  little  smell,  but  in  mid-stream, 
and  near  Grays  Thurrock,  the  water  was 
tolerably  white,  though  rather  cloudy  in 
appearance.  The  specimen  taken  below 
the  mouth  of  tiie  Darenth  was  rather  thick 
and  muddy,  showing  matter  in  solution. 
So  much  for  the  journey  down  the  river. 
Returning  two  hours  later,  on  the  ebb 
tide,  upon  the  same  track,  when  the  out- 
falls were  discharging,  the  samples  on  the 
whole  were  rather  turbid  or  cloudy,  but 
generally  without  offensive  odour.  At 
Grays  Thurrock  it  was  clouded,  at  Long 
Reach  turbid  ;  at  site  of  West  Kent  Outfall 
more  clouded ;  above  Darenth  the  water 
was  very  turbid,  attributed  to  the  river 
scour;  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Crossness  of  similar  opacity,  gradually 
increasing  in  turbidity  and  foulness  till  the 
outfall  was  reached,  where  the  sample 
taken  was  much  thicker,  of  a  dirty  brown, 
and  with  slight  smell.  Above  the  outfall 
the  water  became  perceptibly  clearer,  and 
continued  to  improve ;  at  Barking  Creek 
the  same  thickness  was  obsei'ved,  and 
immediately  above  the  water  became  clearer. 
A  sample  taken  by  boat  in  current  of 
sewage  matter  was  very  thick,  brown,  and 
offensive,  but  just  in  the  mid-channel  of 
ordinary  density.  The  most  offensive 
sample  was,  however,  that  taken  at  the 
Beckton  Gasworks  outfall,  which  was  of  a 
blackish  green  colour,  thick,  and  of  intoler- 
able odour.  Specimens  further  up  showed 
water  of  normal  clearness. 

We  have  been  particular  in  noting  the 
above  samples,  as  they  lead  to  important 
conclusions,  and  tend  to  corroborate  the 
report  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  the  consulting 
chemist  to  the  Board,  who  found  by  careful 
analysis  that  all  traces  of  sewage  pollu- 
tion were  lost  at  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  below  the  outfall.  If  we 
take  Mr.  Keate's  observations,  chemical 
analysis  failed  to  discover  any  nitrogenised 
organic  matter  at  this  distance,  and  that 
in  fact  samples  of  water  taken  2  miles 
further  up  agreed  substantially  with  it. 
Many  objections  will  doubtless  be  made  to 
the  superficial  examination  of  the  water 
made  last  Saturday,  besides  the  one  of 
flood  dilution.  One  of  these  is  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  steamer  was  not 
that  of  the  polluted  streams  from  the 
outlets,  which,  for  some  distance,  "  hug  "' 
the  banks,  leaving  comparatively  pure  and 
untouched  the  main  stream  of  the  river.  It 
may  also  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the 
lighter  specific  gravity  of  the  sewage  matter 
prevents  it  from  becoming  mingled  with 
the  main  body  of  the  water,  and  especially 
with  the  current ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  lighter  floating  matter  adheres  to  the 
banks,  hugging  them  for  a  considerable 
distance,  depositing  on  its  way  much  of  the 
filth.  It  is  a  fact,  easily  proved  by  observa- 
tion, that  sewage  matter  does  not  freely 
intermix  with  a  stream  or  running  current, 
but  that  it  closely  follows  the  banks  till, 
perhaps,  it  becomes  drawn  into  the  mid- 
channel  by  the  sucking  action  of  passing 
steamers.  Next  Saturday,  inspection  of 
the  banks  will  indicate  how  far  this  de- 
positing process  has  affected  them,  and  if 
in  such  an  appreciable  degree  as  to  render 
them  obstructive  or  dangerous  to  health — 
carecf  course  being  exercised  to  distinguish 
from  such  deposit  the  effects  of  erosion  of 
the  mud  or  alluvial  banks  in  the  bends  of 


the  river  by  the  action  of  the  scour. 
It  is  rather  difiicult  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  samples  of  water  taken  and  ' 
the  tour  of  inspection  made  lact  Saturday, 
and  we  await  the  second  expedition  down 
the  river  with  the  object  of  examining  the 
banks  and  bed  of  the  river,  before  we  ven- 
ture to  form  any  opinion  of  the  result.  In 
the  meantime,  if  any  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  specimens  of  water  during 
the  time  of  high  water,  one  of  them  is  cer- 
tainly that  the  accumulation  of  sewage  in 
the  sewage  section  of  the  river  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  alleged  superior 
transporting  power  of  the  flood  tide  has  not 
had  the  effect  imputed  to  it  of  carrying  up 
the  river  the  sewage  pollution  of  the  out- 
falls in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses.  We  trust  the  attention  of 
the  explorers  next  Saturday  will  be  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  muddy  deposits  in 
the  creeks  and  tortuous  parts  of  the  river 
above  and  below  the  outfalls,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 
the  character  of  the  alluvial  banks  subject 
to  the  abrading  action  of  the  tideway,  many 
of  which  have  visibly  crumbled  away  at 
Crossness  and  Erith.  Specimens  of  these 
deposits  should  be  collected  for  analysis, 
and  soundings  will  doubtless  be  made  along 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  determine  whether 
any  silting  up  of  the  river  bed  is  taking 
place.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  pas- 
sengers experienced  last  Saturday  very 
offensive  smells  at  intervals  between  Black- 
wall  and  Northfleet,  caused  by  the  noxious 
fumes  from  guano,  bone-boiling,  and  other 
works — sources  of  contamination  that 
should  certainly  be  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  recent  Act  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  fumes  have  by  many  been 
confounded  with  the  drainage  pollution. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES 

AT  THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 
'T'HB  pictures  now  on  view  at  the  Dudley 
-*-  Gallery  display,  as  usual,  a  large  number 
devoted  to  rural  subjects  and  domestic  inci- 
dent. As  may  be  expected,  we  obseiTC  few 
of  historic  or  dramatic  interest,  the  collec- 
tion being  principally  made  up  of  landscape 
and  genre  painting.  Marine  subjects — many 
of  much  merit — occupy,  as  before,  a  con- 
spicuous place ;  but  pictures  of  home  and 
still  life  are  in  abundance.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  great  picture  of  ideal  power  or 
stirring  incident,  though  in  the  above 
classes  there  are  many  conscientious  render- 
ings of  nature  that  manifest  at  least  a  health- 
ful sign  so  far  as  regards  our  rising  painters. 
One  of  the  first  we  note  is  "  Mosaic,"  by 
Matthew  Hale — a  subject  treated  rather 
metaphorically :  a  dark  Italian  girl  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  placing  blue 
tessera  in  an  unfinished  mosaic  paving. 
The  background  and  handling  are  deco- 
rative in  character,  and  the  picture  has 
undoubtedly  a  symbolical  meaning  that 
places  it  above  many  others.  No.  15  ("  The 
Old  House ")  shows  an  elderly  woman, 
intended  as  the  housekeeper,  dressed  in 
neat  black,  seated  in  a  homely  room,  en- 
gaged at  needlework.  In  the  dark  doorway 
behind  her  is  the  figure  of  a  young  soldier 
(possibly  the  son)  approaching;  the 
accessories  and  room  are  truthfully  painted 
to  nature.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Stacey.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  A. R.  A., contributes 
two  pieces.  In  "  Peace  with  Honour,"  an  old 
gentleman  (apparently  a  student  or  clergy- 
man) is  seated  in  his  study,  clad  in  a 
dressing-govm,  reading.  The  quiet  and 
primness  of  the  study  are  depicted  by  a  cat 
sitting  in  the  window-bay,  with  eyes  half 
closed  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  venerable 
reader,  with  the  background  of  portly 
volumes,  the  disused  paper  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  the  framed  print  in  the  window  recess, 
are  indicative  of  a  genuine  interpretation 
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of  the  title  chosen.  The  cohjurini,' is  natural, 
and   the  acijuncts  are    carefully  executed. 
"  Meadow  Hay,"  by  Hamilton  Macallum,  is 
rather  a  misnomer.     It  is  really  a  cleverly- 
painted  scene  on  the  marfjin  of  a  river,  in 
which  a  girl  is  unloading  a  boat  laden  with 
new  meadow  hay.     There  is  a  quiet  evenintr 
effect  in  the  sky  and  water,  and  the  fjirl 
and  hay  are  very  well  painted.     Mr.  Leon 
Lhermitto  —  that   excellent    artist    in    old 
street  scenery — sends  two  charminp;  pieces. 
One,  •'  MarchanJe  a  Morlaix,"  a  very  pleasing 
cabinet  picture,  representing  a  picturesque 
French  street,  with  overhanging  gabled  and 
timber  houses.     The  figures  of  women  at 
the  shop  doors,  with   their  white  caps,  and 
the   ciirbelled    stories    of    the  houses,  are 
cleverly  and   trausparently  painted.     "  La 
Rue    de   St.  Malo"  (No.  295)    is  another 
foicibly-painted  sketch  of  a  piquant  bit  of 
street  perspcclive.  in  which  the  broken  line 
of  the  frontnL,'e.  thrown  in  strong  shadow,  is 
made  the  principal  feature.     The  colouring 
is  very  sombre  and  subdued  in  tone,  and 
there  is  a  cold  morning  effect  in  the  piece,  in 
which,  however,  the  artist's  care  in  drawin 
architectural  detail  is  evident.     These  two 
pieces  are  certainly  the  only  masterly  sub 
jects  of  an  architectural  ch;u-acter  in  the 
collection.    "  Cowslips  "  is  a  close  and  clever 
rendering   by    Helen   G.    Parker,    with    a 
wealth  of  colour  in  the  blue  china  setting. 
One  of  the   most  striking  forest  scenes  is 
"Wandering    Home"  (73).      It  is   a  pine 
forest,  with  a   labourer   leisurely   walking 
homewards.    The  sunset  glow  on  the  fii-s 
is   too   harsh    in    colouring,    however,    to 
be  natural.      Frank  Walton  is  the  artist. 
"  Home  through  the  Woods  "  (88)  is  a  very 
similar  conception,  by  F.  Morgan,  and  far 
more  truthful  in  the   painting.      Through 
the  glade  a  woodcutter,  with  a  bundle  of 
cuttings  on  his  shoulders — the  fruits  of  his 
day's  toil — is  returning  homewards.     The 
fir-trees  are  vigorously  handled,  and  their 
lofty   heads   contrast   pleasingly  with   the 
evening  sky.     In  No.  79  ("  When  Poverty 
comes  in  at  the  Door,  Love  flies  out  of  the 
■Window")   the  artist,   G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
sends  a  suggestive  composition  of  an  alle- 
gorical   kind    of    some    dramatic    power. 
Poverty  is  personated  by  a  gaunt  emaciated 
fii;ure  of  a  man — half-clad,  with  the  wolf  by 
his  side,  bespeaking  the  beggar — entering 
by  a  door,  through  which  the  winter  leaves 
are  driving.      A   young  woman   lies   on  a 
c^'uch,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  while 
Lmvc,  in  a  young  man,  winged,  is  escaping 
through  the  open  window  on  the  sunlit  side 
'>{  the  apartment.     The  allegoiy  is  simply 
t'  'M — the  colouring  is  dramatic  in  its  treat- 
m.nt,  but  the  head  of  Poverty  is  too  small. 
■■  i.)u  a  Thames  Ait "  (97),  by  Ernest  Water- 
Im-,  is  a  pretty  every-day  picture.   "  Tabley 
(Jld  Hall,  Cheshire"  (99),  by  J.  FuUeylove, 
is  ;iu  interesting  remnant  of  ancestral  archi- 
t.'rture — a  subject  very  scantily  represented 
in  the  Gallery.      We  note   (111)   "Fisher. 
'  men's  Children,"  by  Robert  Macbeth,  as  a 
'  cleverly-conceived  incident,  but  spoiled  by 
I   the  blueish  tone  that   pervades  water  and 
'   dress.      Of   a   decorative  character  is   "  A 
'  Daughter  of   the  Vine"  (123),  by  Walter 
'   Crane.     We  confess  we  look  carefully  into 
this  work,  and  find  little  that  is  meritorious 
either  in   drawing   or  colour.     The   figure 
'   under  the  trellis-arch  of  vine  is  surely  out 
;  of  drawing,  and  the  colouring  needs  moi-e 
contrast.     Near  it  is  "  Looking  out  for  the 
I  Homeward   Bound  "  (J.  T.  Nettleship) — a 
picture  in  whi(;h  a  girl,  with  a  dog  by  her 
'   side,  seated  on  a  cliff,  are  eagerly  looking 
I  towards  the  blue  sea.     The  hair  of  the  girl, 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  and  the  eager  gaze 
;  expressed  in  the  dog's  eye,  are  well  painted. 
'  "The   Med  way   at   Maidstone,"  by  Albert 
,  Goodwin,    is    a    softly-painted    landscape. 
'  "  Morning  "  is  the  title  of  a  small  pictiire, 
in  which  the  artist,  Percy  Macquoid,  has 
j  certainly  givei  tliat  soft   aerial  and  chiUy 
effect  characteristic  of  morning.  In  No.  140 


("  In  the  Madonetta  Canal,  Venice ")  Mr. 
C.  Earle  shows  a  pleasant  bit,  but  we  cannot 
say  much  for  the  architectural  drawing. 
One  of  the  few  ideal  subjects  exhibited 
is  "Poetry"  (13.5),  by  Matthew  Hale — a 
decorative  treatment,  in  which  are  two 
female  figures  in  recumbent  positions  on 
a  couch.  In  the  reclining  figure  the  limbs 
are  badly  drawn  and  awkwardly  placed. 
The   arm  holding   the    book    is   certainly 


"  Majolica  Frii'ze,  descriptive  of  Works  of 
Charity,  Pistoja,  Tuscany,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Topham,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
expressive  group  of  figures  and  a  rich  frieze, 
but  the  perspective  of  the  arcade  is  cer- 
tainly faulty.  Mr.  .].  W.  Waterh.iuse's 
"Flower  Seller"  (31-2)  admirably  depicts  a 
familiar  scene — an  Italian  girl,  Icaninfc 
against  a  wall,  engaged  in  tieing  up  her 
flowers.    The  girl's  face  is  full  of  expres- 


much  too   long,  and    the    defect    at  once    gion.     One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  is 


strikes  us.  Certainly  the  best  picture 
one  of  the  cleverest,  is  148,  "  Under  a 
Changeful  Sky,"  by  F.  Morgan.  On  a 
neath,  quite  open,  sits  a  gipsy,  with  her 
infant  at  her  breast,  and  by  her  side,  with 
a  countenance  half  in  terror,  half  in  reverie, 
with  anxiety  depicted  in  her  eyes,  leans 
forward  a  dark-haired  gipsy  girl.  The 
expression    of    both,   and    tlu!   detail   and 


Mr.  S.  E.  Waller's  "  Cupboard  Love  "  (346). 
It  shows  an  old  tapestried  hall,  with  a 
lady,  richly  attired,  feeding  some  favourite 
deer  which  have  entered.  One.  too  timid 
to  enter,  is  looking  through  the  door,  while 
another  of  more  precocious  instinct  is 
looking  in  at  the  open  buffet.  Tlie  acces- 
sories are  happily  introduced.  We  have 
only    space    to     mention    a    few     others 


heath,    with  the   smoke  ascending  in  the    tluit    impressed  us  for  delicate  manipula- 

foreground,  and  the  figures  in  the  distance,  !  tion.     No.   382,    "First    Steps" a    clever 

are  admirably  true  to  life.   The  "  Shrimper"  1  gUuly  of  infant  life,    with    some  faultless 
(161),   by  Mr.   C.   Napier    Hemy,    is    well  j  pointing ;   No.    366,    "Pavilion    du   Vieux 
drawn;  but  "  Fishing  for  Smelts,"  by  the'  "     ■      ^      "•  ...  .  .    . 

same  author,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  study 
of  river  scenery.  The  net,  and  distance 
seen  through  it,  are  marvellously  truthful. 
A  Bit  on  the  Thames,"  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Smith,  is  a  sketch  of  river  scenery,  familiar 
and  pleasant  in  tone  and  colour.  "  Red 
Roofs,  Hampstead,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Symons, 
is  a  cluster  of  bright-red  I'oofs  amid  foliage 
— a  work  unpretending  but  faithful.  Under 
the  title  of  "Engagements,"  Mr.  J.  D.  Wat- 
son sends  (169)  a  picture  hung  in  a  conspi- 
cuous   place.      Its    story    is    simple,    and 


Pont  do  Sevres :  halting-place  between 
Versailles  and  Paris,"  by  Sophia  Beale  ; 
"  Wallflowers  "  (370)  ;  "  French  Mari- 
golds" (410),  by  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay; 
an  amusing  reminiscence  of  old-fashioned 
costume  called  "Banter"  (409).  and  ano- 
ther, "  A  Visit  to  Kew  Gardens  in  1820." 
We  must  also  call  attention  to  No.  55,  "  A. 
Summer  Afternoon,"  by  Mr.  P.  Ma 'nab — a 
fine  painting  of  blue  water,  in  which  an 
atmospheric  effect  is  cleverly  handled; 
"Water  Lilies,"  by  Gertrude  JIartineau 
(36) — a  wonderfully  faithful  and  delicately- 


pathetically  told  by  the  artist  in  the  expres-  \  painted  picture  of  still  water.     The  boys' 


heads  peeping  above  the  long  grass  are 
admiiable  in  colour  and  jiarmony.  Nor 
must  we  omit  No.  365,  "  The  Keeper  of  the 
Sacred  Sparrow,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin — 
a  classic  conception,  rich  in  colour,  if  not 
entirely  faultless  in  drawing. 


sion  of  the  young  lady  dressed  in  white, 
and  in  the  young  man  in  his  full  dress : 
but,  beyond  the  very  ordinary  incident  it 
recalls  of  ball-room  life,  the  head  of  the 
girl  and  the  dress  are  very  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. A  "  Girl  Reading  "  (183),  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  Simmons,  is  cleverly  handled; 
"San  Barnaba,  Venice"  (193) — a  good 
subject,  harsh  in  colour,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Earle;  "The  Bath"  (219)— a  youngster 
getting  washed  by  a  girl — is  a  homely  cir- 
cumstance,   told   with    much   fidelity   and 

humour,  in  a  plain  way,  without  artifice  or  I  to  the  action  may  be  with  it,  certainly 
over-colouring ;  Mr.  Robertson's  "  Tryst  by  seems  agreeable  to  the  common- sense  of 
the  River  "  (224)  is  exceedingly  natural ;  most  people.  It  can,  of  course,  only  serve 
and  206,  "  A  Corner  in  a  Japanese  Curio  to  confirm  the  regret  entertained  by  all 
Shop,"  is  a  charming  study  of  design  and  i  true  admirers  and  friends  of  both  gentle- 
colour.     "  In  Search  of  Sea  Drifts  "  (256)    men  concerned  that  the  case  should  ever 


WHISTLER  V.  RUSKIN. 

'T'HE  verdict  of  the  jury   in  the  above 
-*-     case,  however  dissatisfied  the  parties 


is  a  richly-painted  picture,  awakeniu^ 
pleasant  memories  of  the  sea-side.  The  wet 
sand  left  by  the  retiring  wave,  with  the 
reflection  and  shadow  of  the  horse,  is  very 
accurately  rendered.  The  greenish  hue  of 
the  water  and  the  sheen  left  ahmg  the 
beach  by  the  wave  are,  indeed,  the  chief 
points  in  the  simple  picture  of  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter;  and  these  he  has  seized  upon,  and 
made,  by  a  masterly  knowledge  of  detail, 
to  take  the  place  of  a  more  elaborate  theme. 
"  Cleaning  Up  "  is  a  common  duty  made  a 
telling  picture.  The  artist — Mr.  G.  Sains- 
bury — has,  in  fact,  made  up  his  picture 
from  the  fewest  materials ;  but  those  he 
has  well  chosen.  The  old  woman's  dress, 
the  brown  old  oaken  dresser  behind,  and 
the  cleverly- painted  open  casemeuted  win- 
dow, are  very  telling.  "  Weary  Waiting  " 
(290),  by  Mr.  Walter  Stacey,  is  not  so  clear. 
An  old  man  is  seated  in  a  chair  with  pen- 
sive face,  while  a  woman  is  cooking  some- 
thing at  a  fire.  The  execution  is  careful. 
No.  .301,  "  A  Lady  of  Cairo  Visiting,"  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman,  is  a  well-finished  pictm-e 
of  Eastern  manners.  The  figures  arc  cleverly 
grouped,  and  the  architectural  details  of 
the  structure  in  the  background  are  painted 
with  considerable  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  "  j\temorics  "  (315)  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  gives 
us  a  darkened  chamber,  with  a  girl  kneeling 
dowTi  with  clasped  hands,  on  the  floor 
being  a  bag  of  needlework  and  pearls.    The 


have  come  on  for  trial  at  all.  The  absur- 
dity of  submitting  questions  of  taste  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  jury  has  probably  never 
before  been  so  well  illustrated  as  during 
the  late  proceedings  which  must  have  been 
perused  with  something  like  shame  by  all 
who  have  any  real  regard  for  art.  or  any 
true  respect  for  those  who  honestly  strive 
to  point  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
artists.  We  are,  indeed,  spared  the  suspi- 
cion which,  had  the  case  concerned  less  dis- 
tinguished litigants,  must  inevitably  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  outsiders — 
that  the  whole  affair  was  an  arranged  adver- 
tisement of  the  pretensions  of  a  pushing 
artist  and  the  prowess  of  an  imscrupulous 
critic.  The  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Whistler  is  so  assured — and,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  this  countiy  is  concerned,  so  unique 
— that  he  might  have  well  afforded  to  dis- 
regard the  self-forgetfulness  which  so  far 
overpowered  Mr.  Ruskin  as  to  permit  him- 
self to  import  the  ordinary  terms  of  abuse 
into  art-criticism.  Even  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  might 
have  taught  him  that  after  all  it  was  only 
that  gentleman's  manner  of  expressing 
himself.  Such  words  as  "  coxcomb,"  "  im- 
posture," and  "  impudence,"  are  probably 
meant  to  have  but  a  Pickwickian  signifi- 
cance when  used  by  the  great  club-bearer, 
who,  perhaps,  is  aware  of  his  reputation  aa 
a  hard-hitter,  and  not  unwilling  to  maintain' 


colouring  has  a  great  depth  of  tone,  charac- 1  it.     An  artist  with  greater  faith  in  his  own 
teristic  of  Mr.  Linton's  work.     No.  333, 1  infallibility  might  possibly  have  detected  a 
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compliment  veiled  beneath  tlie  outward 
asperity  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  attack.  "  Flinging 
a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face  "  is  after 
all  scarcely  a  more  come-by-chance  method 
\>f  painting  a  picture  than  that  adopted  by 
the  painter  who  in  a  paroxysm  of  disap- 
pointment is  recorded  to  have  flung  his 
brush  at  his  canvas  and  accomplished  an 
effect  denied  to  oft-repeated  attempts  and 
agonising  study.  If  indeed  any  real  im- 
portance attached  itself  to  the  abuse 
mingled  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism,  it 
seems  hard  to  discover  whj'  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  did  not  feel  equally  outraged  with 
the  artist  whose  works  he  "  ought  not  to 
have  admitted."  Wiser  in  his  generation, 
he  left  the  painter  to  seek  the  farthing's 
worth  of  consolation  which  the  jury  have 
awarded  to  Mr.  Whistler's  wounded  feel- 
ings, and  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  We  have 
no  intention  here  of  entering  into  the  tech- 
nical merits  of  the  dispute.  Our  readers 
have  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  beauties 
■of  Mr.  Whistler's  works,  and  however  these 
may  vary,  those  who  hold  them  are  united 
in  their  appreciation  of  his  artistic  powers. 
Of  the  fact  that  he  possesses  and  has  clis- 
played  some  of  the  qualifications  of  an  artist, 
no  one  can  be  unaware,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  confused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  daily  journals  have  improved  the 
occasion  during  the  past  week  by  expound- 
ing them  to  the  public.  Our  concern  is, 
first  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  art 
and  art-literature  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has, 
should  have  descended  to  the  use  of 
language  altogether  unworthy  of  himself  ; 
next  that  an  artist  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  adopt  legal  proceedings  at 
all ;  and  lastly  that  their  imited  bad 
example  seems  but  too  likely  to  be  followed 
by  others.  A  comparatively  insignificant 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark 
— in  ciiuneotion  with  which  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Whistler's  name  incidentally  occurs — is  to 
be  found  in  another  page  of  this  number. 
Artists  of  all  grades  and  classes  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  after  all  their  works 
are  the  true  guardians  of  their  reputation. 
A  banker  or  man  of  business  has  a  real 
cause  of  grievance  against  any  one  who 
attacks  his  credit,  because  that  is  the 
foundation  of  his  professional  existence, 
and  because  the  damage  can  be  approxi- 
mately assessed  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence. 
But  an  art-worker — whether  poet,  painter, 
architect,  or  man  of  letters^should  surely 
rise  above  all  this.  Open  and  legitimate 
attacks  may  be  met  with  advantage  in  a 
proper  manner.  Controversies  must  arise 
— perhaps  quai-rels  with  them.  But  that 
when  smarting  under  real  or  supposed  in- 
justice advantage  should  be  taken  of  vulgar 
means  of  retaliation,  or  of  opportunities  for 
attacking  others  innocent  of  offence,  is  dis- 
•ci-editable  to  all  who  so  act.  If  any  remnant 
of  chivalry  is  left  us  in  these  days,  at  least 
those  who  believe  it  should  observe  the 
rule  of  refusing  to  fight  with  vulgar 
weapons  or  with  enemies  unworthy  of  them. 
If  we  have  outlived  such  considerations, 
there  is  an  old  proverb  to  be  remem- 
bered, if  for  the  sake  of  decency  alone, 
which  bids  us  "  wash  our  dirty  linen  at 
home." 


FIVE  ELIZABETHAN  JOHNS. 

SHUTE,  alone,  as  already  observed  at  page 
501,  is  unconfused  with  one  or  other  of 
the  rest.  The  record  of  his  death  in  1563 
has  not  been  disputed.  I  now  propose  to  treat 
of  the  Thynnes  of  Longleat.  The  family 
carries  back  its  ancestry  to  the  reign  of  King 
John,  at  which  period  the  narce  was  Botevile ; 
but  the  genealogist,  with  a  pleasing  association 
of  fact  and  fancy,  accounts  for  the  change  by 
stating  that  John  Botevile  came  to  be  called, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  John-o'-th'- 
June,  and  thence  Thynne.  One  member  of  the 
family  was  Master  of  the  Household  to  Henry 
VII.    William  Thyme    edited    the  works   of 


Chaucer.  His  son  Francis  was  Lancaster 
Herald,  and  a  great  collector  of  historical 
antiquities.  The  assassination  of  Thomas 
Thynne  in  his  coach  in  the  Haymarket,  12(:h 
February,  lfiS2,  is  sculptured  on  his  memorial 
tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  family  at  Longleat  came  about  in 
a  well-known  way,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
has  been  simply  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
Leat,  in  Saxon,  meant  to  lead,  as  water  or  an 
aqueduct.  (The  name  of  Sir  Francis  Dral;e  is 
connected  with  an  example  of  this  kind  near 
Plymouth.)  The  stream  that  drives  a  mill  is 
sometimes  called  a  leat,  and  there  is  known  to 
have  been  a  mill  belonging  to  the  monastic 
buildings  that  once  occupied  the  ground.  John 
Thynne,  coming  from  Shropshire,  made  his 
first  purchase  from  the  grantees  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1540.  He  was  knighted  in  1547,  and  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Gres- 
ham  the  year  after.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Protector  Somerset's  secretaries,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the 
surrendered  property  that  fell  so  abundantly 
into  the  duke's  hands.  Upon  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  he  resided  upon  and  enlarged  the  I 
boundaries  of  Longleat  by  new  purchases,  and 
when  a  fire  had  injured  the  buildings  gave  j 
directions  for  the  present  man:3ion.  Accounts  [ 
of  the  building  are  preserved,  but  no  mention  i 
occurs  of  the  arthitect  or  his  fees,  and  the 
assumption  has  thus  been  made  that  he  con- 
ducted it  himself.  Yet,  by  concurrent  tradi-  ! 
tion,  the  design  is  attributed  to  John  of  I'adua,  I 
and  held  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ' 
Protector's  house  in  the  Strand,  known  to  be 
his  work.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more 
probable  than  that  the  retired  and  wealthy  ! 
secretary  should  consult  the  foremost  architect  | 
of  the  day,  whose  acqu.xintance  he  had  made 
under  the  auspices  of  their  common  patron.  ' 
That  Thynne,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have  | 
been  the  designer  of  this  noble  mansion  is 
eminently  unlikely.  So,  also,  Britton's  sugges- 
tion that  John  of  Padua  and  John  Thorpe 
were  identical,  if  not  advanced  upon  slight 
reflection,  is  certainly  no  longer  tenable.  But 
I  see  nothing  at  v.ariance  with  some  sort  of 
discipleship,  and  that  Thorpe  survived  the 
other  fully  thirty  years  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
shown.  It  has  been  very  well  remarked  that 
one  who  trudged  away  from  his  native  village 
as  plain  John  Thorpe,  might  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  Muses  under  the  brightening 
influence  of  Italian  skies,  and  return  as  Giovanni 
di  Padova  ;  but  Thorpe  seems  to  have  justified 
no  inference  of  the  kind.  He  was  English 
throughout,  not  to  say  ostentatious  of  his 
nationality  Britton  says  "  Somerset  House,  in 
London,  and  Longleat  in  Wiltshire — the  most 
generally  acknowledged  works  of  John  of 
Padua — are  amongst  Thorpe's  drawings  in  the 
Soane  Museum.  But  I  have  pointed  before 
to  the  inconclusiveness  of  such  testimony, 
unless  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  also  to  be 
assigned  to  him  !  John  of  Padua's  appoint- 
ment was  m.ade  in  1544,  and  Holland  House  is 
dated  1607,  which  makes  too  wide  a  range  to 
be  probable.  There  is  nothing,  moreover,  in 
Thorpe's  book  of  the  graphic  vigour  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  atmosphere  of  Italian  studios 
— such  as  Shute  displays — but  which  can 
hardly  be  looked  for  from  the  practical  sur- 
veyor or  organiser  of  works  ;  nor  from  the  man 
of  scholastic  training,  like  Kaye  or  Wren. 
Were  it  pardonable,  however,  to  regard  Thorpe 
as  sometimes  acting  rather  in  a  business  than 
artistic  capacity,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  re- 
ferred to  in  his  volume  might  have  fallen  con- 
secutively under  his  care.  Ot'  him  I  propose 
to  say  no  more.  Sir  John  Thynne  commenced 
his  house  January  21,  1567-8,  and  finished  it 
March  29,  1578.  The  cost  is  put  down  at 
j68,000.  The  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  John  in 
1575,  at  which  time,  the  building  had  no 
doubt  acquired  a  suflicient  state  of  complete- 
ness for  the  royal  entertainment.  The  family 
obtained  a  baronetcy  in  1641.  The  titles  of 
baron  and  viscount  date  from  1GS2,  and  the 
marquisate  of  BathJ  from  17S9.  Some  of 
these  particulars  are  drawn  from  an  admirable 
account,  read  by  Canon  Jackson  within  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
marquis,  to  the  Wilts  Archsological  Society. 
An  assembly  sitting,  as  the  reader  playfully 
remarked,  like  a  jury  on  the  very  body  of  the 
place!     Short  as  this  narrative  may  appear,  it 


sufficiently  and  authentically  disposes  ot  the 
architectural  pretensions  and  doings  of  Sir 
John  Thynne,  whose  ennobled  descendants  are 
yet  living  in  our  midst. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  this  subject, 
though  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass, it  may  be  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  the 
career  of  Reginald  Pole.  He  was  related  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  after  serving  his  terms  at  Ox- 
ford, and  obtaining  some  Church  preferment, 
was  sent  by  the  King  to  Italy  for  further  study. 
On  returning  to  England,  he  offended  Henry  by 
opposing  his  divorce  from  Catherine ;  and 
thereupon  quitting  the  country,  returned  no 
more  until  the  accession  of  Mary.  That  Queen 
had  reason  to  be  grateful,  and  throughout  her 
reign  no  subject  held  a  higher  place  than 
Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  Chancellor  of  both 
Universities.  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  notes 
that  he  studied  at  Padua,  and  "  degenerated 
into  a  perfect  Italian."  Queen  Mary  and 
Cardinal  Pole  both  died  in  November,  1558. 
John  Kaye,  M.A.,  left  England  in  1539  for 
Padua,  where  in  a  couple  of  years  he  became 
professor  of  Greek,  and  graduated  M.D.  He 
returned  in  1544.  During  a  space  of  nearly 
five  years  he  had  thus  been  in  contact  with  a 
scion  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  Plantaganets, 
who,  though  self-expatriated,  continued  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  at  the  English  Court. 
Whether  Kaye  had  any  mission  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  he  was  certainly  treated  with  favour 
by  Henry,  and  the  pseudonym  that  in  Thorpe's 
ease  was  so  very  improbable,  here  becomes  a 
natural  and  well-earned  appellation.  Is  it  not 
idle,  in  the  face  of  evidence  like  this,  to  con- 
tend that  in  the  self-same  year  of  our  Lord, 
1544,  there  was  yet  another  John,  more  worthy 
to  be  styled  "  of  Padua,"  albeit  no  man  can  en- 
lighten us  by  one  iota  of  his  antecedents  or  his 
exit  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  more  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Kaye,  a  man  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion, just  arrived  from  the  favourite  realm  of 
art,  should  be  appointed  "  Designer  of  his 
Majesty's  Buildings  ?"  That  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  construction  or  design  is  nothing. 
Who  was  William  of  Wykeham  apprenticed  to; 
who  Sir  John  Durham  ;  who  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  and  not  to  come  later  down  among 
king's  architects,  who  Edward  Blore?  When  one 
rich  man  was  questioned  by  the  Privy  Council 
concerning  his  "  great  and  sudden  wealth," 
he  sufficiently  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  had  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  his  master. 
So  had  John  of  Padua,  and  possibly  with  a 
similar  result.  In  one  case  it  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  noble  house,  and  (by  the  assumed 
parallel)  to  the  re-erection  and  re-endowment 
of  a  college  in  the  other — the  college,  founded, 
let  it  be  remembered,  by  Doctor  Kaye  (who 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  architect),  having 
its  most  noted  features  traditionally  associated 
with  John  of  Padua  !  John  Kaye  can  be  traced 
from  birth  in  his  father's  Norfolk  house  to 
school  and  college  ;  thence  to  Padua,  and  home 
again.  He  can  be  followed  to  Court,  to  learned 
retirement,  and  to  the  tomb.  He  was  patronised 
by  Henry  VIII.,  was  physician  to  Edward  VI., 
stood  in  favour  with  Philip  and  Mary,  and  at 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  the  University  in  1564  the 
Queen  lodged  at  King's,  and  the  maids  of 
honour  at  Caius.  Surrounded  at  all  times  by 
theologians  he  seems  to  have  surrendered  to 
them  his  individual  sentiments.  Pitseus,  from 
this  cause,  thought  he  had  no  very  determinate 
ideas,  but  was  always  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  reigning  monarch,  like  the  Berkshire 
Vicar  of  Bray  in  those  four  reigns — who, 
according  to  Fuller,  commenced  as  Papist,  then 
became  Protestant,  next  Papist  again,  and  then 
Protestant  once  more !  The  danger  attending 
"  determinate  ideas "  in  times  so  fluctuating 
may  have  induced  the  dedication  of  the  college 
gates  to  incorporeal  attributes  rather  than  to 
names  allusive  to  the  ruler  of  the  day.  Despite 
all  cautiousness,  however,  his  last  days  were 
made  sorrowful  through  the  discovery,  among 
the  college  stores,  of  certain  vestments  and  | 
ornaments  preserved,  though  disused,  since  the  | 
previous  reign.  | 

Information  on  the  whole  subject  might  be  I 
amplified  by  further  research.  "  Memorials  of 
Cambridge,"  by  Wright  and  Jones,  and  Cooper's 
"  Athenos-Cantab  "  have  been  consulted  here. 
But  the  points  of  contrast  now  shown,  together 
with  those  in  my  "  Chapter  of  Transitionists," 
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may  sufficiently  identify  Kaye  of  England  with 
liim  of  Padua,  and  dispose  of  the  live  Eliza, 
tethan  Johns.  Thomas  Morkis. 


ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association 
was  hel<l  on  Friday  evening  ;  the  President, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  the  chair. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

'I'licre  were  U3  nominations  for  membership, 
aQ'i.  according  to  the  usual  custom  at  the  asso- 
ciation, the  names  would  have  been  put  from  the 
chair,  and  voted  {or  seriatim  by  a  show  of  hands 
At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting, however, 
Mr.  William  Scott  formally  demanded  that  a 
ballot  be  taken  upon  the  names.  The  Associa- 
tion could  now,  he  considered,  afford  to  be  more 
careful  as  to  qualification  for  membership,  and 
to  render  it  somewhat  more  dilficuU,  and 
therefore  more  of  a  privilege,  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. He  hoped  in  the  future  it  would  be 
considered  a  special  honour  to  have  been 
exempted  from  ballot.  He  proposed  one  such 
exception  in  the  present  list — of  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  whose  works 
were  very  well  known — Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  of 
Belfast.  The  President  having  put  Mr.  Lynn's 
name  to  the  meeting,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  acclamation,  and  the  ballot  took 
place  on  the  other  ti2  names — an  operation 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  event 
showed  that  no  fewer  than  19  names  were  black- 
balled. The  following  were  elected  : — T. 
Watkins,  M.  Yetts,  E.  Herbert,  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  E.  B.  Nevinson,  A.  W.  Garson,  A.  H. 
Fisher,  0.  H.  Brodie,  "Walter  Scott,  J.  T. 
Newton,  W.  W.  Ballard,  W.  J.  Gathercole,  T. 
A.  Nash,  A.  0.  CoUard.  H.  W.  Moore,  A.  White, 
W.  Russell  Ryley,  F.  E.  Littler,  D.  E.  McBlane, 
E.  A  Sutton,  Ralph  Johnson,  E.  Lloyd-Jones, 
W.  I.  Whitehead,  C.  G.  Kilminster,  H.  W. 
Eoberts,  C.  J.  Marshall,  E.  W.  Hastings,  J.  A. 
Gotch,  H.  Monson,  A.  B.  Friend,  G.  F.  Harvev,  | 
C.  F.  L.  Young,  H.  Searle,  E.  H.  Sharpe,  W. 
Dickenson,  W.  Howard,  A.  Bridges,  G.  H. 
FiUott,  G.  W.  Miller,  J.  A.  Mingay,  H.  Allen 
Crockers,  and  H.  Yorke.  15  nominations  were 
lead. 

WINDOWS. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Vice-President,  delivered 
the  following  lecture.,  illustrating  his  remarks 
from  a  series  of  drawings  (some  of  which  we 
reproduce  amongst  our  photo-lithographs),  and 
by  sketching  on  the  blackboard  details. 

"Windows,"  the  subject  of  my  paper,  is  one 
80  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  very  first 
principles  of  design  that  I  venture  to  think  it ; 
needs  no  apology  from  me  for  bringing  it  be- 
fore you  this  evening.  From  the  time  a  mem- 
ber sends  his  first  sketch  to  the  Class  of  Design 
he  will  find  (as  long  as  he  remains  in  our  pro- 
fession) that  it  is  constantly  engaging  his 
attention,  and  reiiuiring  all  the  skill  he  can 
bring  to  bear  to  solve  the  various  problems  pre- 
senting themselves  in  his  active  practice  ;  but 
in  reading  a  paper  in  the  short  time  very  pro- 
perly allowed  by  our  Association,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  select  even  a  portion  of  this  subject 
sufficiently  restricted  to  allow  of  comparatively 
adequate  treatment.  The  one  I  have  chosen  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  which,  in  relation  to 
design,  we  could,  probably  most  of  us,  talk  on 
till  doomsday.  I  propose,  therefore,  at  once 
greatly  to  restrict  its  scope,  and  thus  enable  me 
to  bring  forward  some  considerations  and  sug- 
gestions which  I  hope  may  be  worthy  of  your 
attention,  and  afford  many  here  an  opportunity 
in  the  discussion  afterwards  of  adding  to  our 
general  store  of  information  and  instruction, 
which  is  the  main  object  of  our  meetings  here. 
I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  notice  windows 
employed  in  ecclesiastical  or  public  buildings  ; 
neither  do  I  propose  to  trace  their  introduction 
and  use  from  the  .irk  downwards,  but  rather 
to  endeavour  to  consider  their  treatment  for 
modern  domestic  purposes,  more  especially  as 
adapted  to  town  houses,  referring  only  to  old 
examples  to  illustrate  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
their  superiority  or  inferiority  over  those  now 
generally  in  use.  That  windows  are  or  should 
be  an  all-important  element  in  modern  design, 
no  one  in  this  room,  1  take  it,  would  care  to 
question,  and  their  use  at  once  marks  a  great 
point  of  departure  between  our  modern  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  the  ancients.     The  archi- 


tecture of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  said  practic.illy  to  have  been  windowless,  as 
far  as  the  examples  remaining  to  us  bear  testi- 
mony, and  it  was  not  till  the  art  spread  further 
northwards  towards  our  more  uncongenial 
clime  that  windows  came  to  be  a  necessary 
feature  in  design,  and  naturally  asserted  them- 
selves, so  that  the  ancient  Greek  types  had 
gradually  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is  this  neces- 
sity of  windows  that  has  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  failure  in  the  endeavour  to 
implant  these  styles  in  our  country  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  That  the  stately  portico  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  instance,  should  screen 
several  stories  of  windows  lighting  offices,  lava- 
tories, and  cloak-rooms,  can  hardly  seem  satis- 
factory to  any  of  iis,  and  whereas  in  this  climate 
light  and  cheerfulness  are  the  great  desiderata, 
it  can  surely  not  be  open  to  doubt  that  windows 
should  play  a  leading  part  in  the  external  ele- 
vations of  our  buildings.  Please  to  bear  in 
mind  that  1  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  windows  apart  from  any 
particular  style,  aiming  simply  to  arrive  at  their 
requirements,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting 
them.  It  seems  a  self-evident  proposition,  yet 
one  that  is  continually  disregarded,  that  the  size 
of  the  windows  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  rooms  that  they  are  intended  to  light.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  cases 
where  three  windows,  all  of  the  same  size,  "  to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  elevation  "  fas 
the  speculating  builder  says),  light  three 
rooms  of  totally  different  sizes,  the  result  being 
that  one  bedroom  is  fairly  lighted,  the  other  is 
very  dark,  while  the  dressing-room  is  so  light 
that  you  hardly  dare  dress  in  it  without  the 
blind  being  drawn  down,  as  you  seem  to  be 
quite  out  in  the  open  air.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  any  law  giving  exact  rules  as 
to  the  proportion  of  lighting  space  necessary 
for  a  given  room— much  depends  for  instance 
on  the  position  of  the  light ;  in  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  building 
is  amply  lighted  by  a  small  circular  opening  in 
the  roof.  The  cubic  contents  of  this  building 
are  given  at  l,93t,4'10  cubic  feet,  and  the  area 
of  the  circular  opening  only  572  feet,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  required  had  the 
lighting  been  from  the  side.  The  rule  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Sir  William  Chambers 
is  to  add  the  depth  and  height  of  the  room 
together,  and  an  eighth  of  the  result  will  give 
the  width  of  the  window.  Gwilt  gives,  as  a 
general  rule,  1ft.  super,  of  light  in  a  vertical 
wall  to  every  100  cubic  feet  in  the  room. 
Robert  Morris  says  that  the  superficial  area  of 
the  window  should  equal  the  square  root  of  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  room  ;  this,  however, 
though  no  doubt  approximately  true,  must 
evidently  be  open  to  large  variations,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  street,  and  especially 
according  to  the  aspect  and  the  climate  ;  and 
the  exact  size  of  certain  windows  to  suit  cer. 
tain  shaped  rooms  can  only  be  learnt  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.  The  matter  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  considered.  It  should  be  also  borne 
in  mind  that  certain  rooms  will  require  more 
lighting  than  others  :  a  drawing-room  more 
than  a  dining-room  ;  a  dressing-room  rather 
more  than  a  bedroom,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  attended  to  (and  of  course  taste 
and  discrimination  used),  the  elevation  will  be 
at  least  an  honest  and  truthful  one,  and  you 
will  not  find  the  principal  windows  on  ground 
floor  lighting,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  cloak- 
room or  a  w.c.  Assuming  now  that  you  have 
settled  the  amount  of  glass  area  that  will  be 
required  to  pleasantly  light  the  room  according 
to  one  of  these  rules,  the  next  question  is  the 
proportion  or  masses  in  which  this  shall  be 
arranged,  and  here  at  once  in  the  case  of  dwell- 
ing-houses we  are  met  by  two  very  definite 
rules: — 1st,  that  the  sill  must  be  2ft.  6in.  to 
3ft.  from  the  floor;  and  secondly,  that  the  head 
of  the  window  should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  as 
possible — this,  though  not  always  attended  to, 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  lighting  of  a  room.  This,  therefore, 
determines  within  a  very  small  margin  the 
height  of  your  window,  and  it  then  remains  for 
the  architect  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of 
this  space,  whether  it  shall  be  in  one  mass  or  in 
two,  three,  or  four  ;  and  here,  of  course,  rules 
cease  to  guide,  and  t.aste,  judgment,  and  expe- 
rience step  in.     Though,  however,  there  are  no 


actual  rules  to  guide  us  in  this  all-important 
question  of  the  distribution  of  the  lighting 
area,  there  are  many  reasons  which  may 
affect  our  arrangements,  and  as  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  my  subject  I  will 
go  into  it  a  little  more  at  length.  The 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  two  in  num- 
ber— firstly,  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
as  seen  from  tlie  room  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
effect  on  the  external  elevation,  and  it  is  the 
judicious  application  of  the  window  to  suit  both 
the  internal  and  external  requirements  that 
calls  forth  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
architect.  I  have  placed  the  internal  effect 
first  as  being  the  most  important,  though  no 
design  can  of  course  be  considered  satisfactory 
which  does  not  meet  both  requirements.  The 
first  axiom  that  may  be  laid  down  under  this 
head  is  that  wherever  a  room  is  so  large  that 
one  well-proportioned  window  will  not  properly 
light  it,  then  that  room  (assuming  the  light  is 
from  one  side  only)  must  have  three  windows, 
not  necessarily  of  equal  size,  for  it  may  have 
one  large  and  two  small,  but  it  should  on  no 
account  have  an  even  number  of  windows  in 
one  side.  No  doubt  most  of  you  have  noticed, 
on  going  into  a  room  lighted  with  two  windows 
in  one  side,  there  is  something  unsatisfactory 
about  it.  The  room  strikes  you  as  gloomy,  and 
that  there  is  a  pier  where  there  should  be  a 
window,  yet  hundreds  of  town  houses  are  built, 
entirely  ignoring  this  first  principal,  and  gene- 
rally again  "  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the 
elevation,"  which  is  usually  divided  into  three 
bays.  I  have  a  drawing  here  (see  illustration 
No.  1  on  photo-lithographic  sheet)  showing  the 
usual  arrangement.  Thus,  the  ground  floor  has 
an  entrance-door  and  two  windows,  and  the  re- 
maining floors  three  windows  on  each  floor.  The 
result  is  the  dining-room  strikes  you  as  gloomy, 
with  a  large  central  pier.  You  then  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  usually  well  lighted  and 
the  best  room  in  the  house,  having  a  centre 
window,  but  above  this  again  the  window  over 
the  porch  in  each  floor  lights  a  small  room, 
sometimes  a  dressing-room,  and  the  principal 
bedrooms  again  have  a  pier  in  the  centre, 
with  the  same  gloomy  result  noticed  in  the 
dining-room,  the  disadvantage  here  being 
largely  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  properly 
arranging  the  furniture — a  matter  which 
should  be  always  considered  in  the  design  of 
a  room  and  the  disposition  of  its  windows.  In 
this  case  the  dressing-table  must  either  stand 
between  the  windows  where  the  light  will  be 
very  bad,  or  it  must  stand  under  one  of  the 
windows,  when,  being  one  of  the  principal 
pieces  of  furniture,  it  will  give  the  whole  room 
a  onesided  appearance.  The  windows  are  all 
double-hung  sashes,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
perhaps,  which  are  fixed,  and  usually  the  head 
of  the  window  is  some  distance  below  the  ceil- 
ing in  order  to  allow  an  elaborate  cornice  full 
of  builders'  stock  enrichments  to  run  its  head- 
long career  over  the  top  of  it,  and  often  also 
a  little  bit  of  wall  space  which  the  paper, 
hanger  finds  is  not  large  enough  for  one 
pattern  on  the  paper,  and  so  leaves  italtogether, 
hoping  the  curtains  will  hide  it,  as  they  often 
do,  for  there  are  no  arrangements  made  for 
these  or  for  the  blinds,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing. This  is  an  unexaggerated  description 
of  the  windows  of  the  houses  run  up  by  specu- 
lating builders,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  us 
Londoners  and  other  dwellers  in  towns  are 
doomed  to  live.  Any  idea  of  ventilation 
by  means  of  them,  except  through  the  ill-fitted 
sash,  does  not  seem  even  to  have  troubled  them. 
This  is  a  very  common  instance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  internal  comfort  for  external  uniformity  of 
appearance,  for  it  is  true  of  the  outside  as  of 
the  inside  that  a  void  should  fill  the  centre  of 
the  wall.  But  there  are  many  ways  of  combin- 
ing the  two  advantages,  and  as  in  all  cases 
where  design  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  internal 
requirements,  the  external  effect  is  much  im. 
proved.  Uniformity  with  builders  takes  the 
place  of  design,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  it  is  so. 
An  arrangement  is  shown  (see  No.  2)  which  en- 
deavours to  meet  some  of  these  defects  without 
having  any  striking  novelty  in  it.  Please  re- 
member I  am  not  alluding  to  the  style  of 
design  in  any  way,  but  merely  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  as  a  basis  of  design.  Here 
you  get  a  good  triplet  window  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  rooms  on  ground,  second,  and  third 
floors,  and  in  the  drawing-room  a  variety  of 
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form  which  lends  itself  well  to  the  various  uses 
of  that  room.     Externally  the  effect  is  surely 
better  than  the  other,  and  if  repeated  down   a 
street  ad  infinitiini  it  at   least  presents   some 
breaks  and  variations  to  relieve  the  eye,  almost 
entirely   wanting   in    the   former   more  usual 
example.    Possibly,  in  the  case  of  a  speculating 
builder,   the    unlovely    uniformity  of    Gower- 
Btareet   or    Wimpole  =  street   is    preferable    to 
;he    variety   which    they  sometimes    aim    at. 
Another  advantage  in  my  eyes  is  that  it  marks 
the  principal  rooms,  and  gives  some  clue  to  the 
general  arrangement,  which  the  other  does  not. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  as  important 
not  to  have  a  central  pier   externally  as   in- 
ternally,  and   this  is   a  rule    more  generally 
observed  than  the  other.     Speculating  builders 
even  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  ought  to 
get  a  window  in   the  centre  externally  if  pos- 
sible.    The  importance  of  this  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated   by  looking  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club     in     Pall-mall,     where      the     entrance 
elevation     has    a    central    bay  —   that    to- 
wards Pall-mall    having  a  central    pier,  and 
the  dignity  the  one  has  over  the  other  is  seen 
at  cnce.     The  arrangement  of  the  Thatched 
House  Club,  in  St.  James's-street,  is  good  in 
this  particular.     On  the  ground  floor  you  have 
the   entrance   door  and  three  large   windows 
lighting  the  reading-room  ;  this  arrangement, 
you  will  notice,  gives  a  central  pier  externally, 
but  to  avoid  this  on  the  floors  above  a  bay  win- 
dow is  thrown  out,  being,  to  my  mind,  a  very 
satisfactory  solution    of  that    particular  difB- 
culty.     One  other  building  in  Pall-mall  I  will 
notice,  as,  though  satisfactory  in  some  respects, 
and  well  detailed  in   many,    strikes  me  as  an 
example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  way  of 
the   arrangement    of    windows.     Taking    the 
ground  floor  you  have  the  old  arrangement  of 
two  windows  and  entrance  door  already  noticed, 
and  as  if  to  make  matters  still  worse  each  of 
these  windows  is  divided  in    the  centre  by  a 
centre  mullion,  .and  on  looking  in  at  the  door 
you  will  see  even  this  again  has  a  centre  pier 
opposite  to  you.     But  to  return  to  the  general 
question  of  the  disposition  of  windows ;  this,  of 
course,  varies  somewhat  with  the  style  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  designer,  but  here  .again 
there  are  certain  rules  which  never  vary  in  any 
well-considered  and  well-balanced  design.     Sir 
Charles    Barry  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  master  in  this  disposition  and  balance  of 
wall    and  window   spaces.     The   elevation    of 
Bridgewater  House    towards   the   street    is    a 
good  example    of   this    balance    and    propor- 
tion,  and  the    Reform    and    Travellers  Clubs 
are  two  other  well-known  examples.     At  the 
same  time  in  these  Italian  examples,   though 
there  is  so  much  to  admire,  on  examination  of 
the  plan  we  are  often  compelled  to  admit  that 
too  much  is  sacrificed  to  the  elevation.     Some- 
times we  find  a  dummy  window  (and  I  think  the 
least    fastidious   about   truth    in    architecture 
would  find  it  difficult  to  justify  this),  or  some- 
times we  find  one  of  these  large  well-propor- 
tioned windows  lights  a  w.c,  or  that  part  of 
these  first  and  second-floor  windows  light  one 
larger  room,  no  indication  whatever  of   which 
exists    externally.     As   to   the    proportion    of 
voids  to  solids  in  an  elevation  I  venture  myself 
to  think  that  the  only  true  law  that  should 
guide  us  in  the  designing  of  modern  buildings 
for  modern  purposes  is  that  of  the  necessities 
of  the  internal  arrangements.  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  lays  down  that  the  area  of  voids 
shall  not  exceed  the  area  of  solids,  but  this  is 
with  a  view  to  solidity  more  than  architectural 
effect,  and  is  relaxed  if  sufficient  stability  can 
be  otherwise  shown.     I  would  say  that  in  de- 
signing    a    warehouse,    where     light     is    the 
great  desideratum,    the    windows  should   be, 
as    they    often    are,    the     main    feature    of 
the  design.     You    may  hear   people    say  that 
a  building  only  looks  like  a  huge  warehouse, 
and  if  it  is  one  this  is  great  praise.     If  the 
building  to  be  designed  is  a  prison,  then  the 
stone  walls  should  be  the  most  prominent,  and 
the  openings  towards  the  streets,  if  any,  should 
be  small.     A  prison  might  be  actually  just  as 
safe  if  the  exteraal  walls  had  tiers  of  well-pro- 
portioned dummy  windows,  but  it  would  not 
look  so  to  the  eye,  and  would  be  universally 
condemned.     The  same,  therefore,  should  hold 
good  in  buildings  generally  between  these  two 
extremes.     Depend  upon  it,  it  is  this  external 
expression  of  the  use  of  a  building  that  we 


should  rely  on  more  than  anything,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  style  distinctive  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.    Take,  for  instance,  the  windows  of  an 
ordinary    county    house.      Nothing     is    more 
charming  to  the  eye  than  the  windows  of  old 
Kent,  Sussex,  or  Worcestershire  houses  of  150 
years  ago,  with  their  quaint,  long,  low,  many- 
divided  windows   and  white  frames  flush  with 
outer  face  of  wall.  I  have  here  (see  illustration) 
a  drawing  of  one  of  these — very  charming  and 
picturesque  it  is.      I  measured  it,  as  modern 
improvements  compel  its  entire  removal.     Ex- 
ternally it  is  partly  halt-timbered,  covered  with 
vines,  and  lichen-grown  tiles.  Internally  it  has 
no  room  more  than  6ft.  lOin.  in  height,  and 
daylight  can  be  seen  between  most  of  the  win- 
dow frames  and  the  wall.     Now,  in  rebuilding 
this  house  the  rooms  will  be  about  lOtt.  high, 
and  therefore,  following  the  rule  that  the  sill 
should  be  2ft.  6in.  to  3ft.  from  the  floor,  and 
the  head   as  near  the  ceiling  as  practicable, 
you  will  see  at  once  that  these  long  low  win- 
dows become  impracticable,  and  therefore,  not 
to  be  attempted  in  any  way.     It  seems  rather 
hard  to  give  them  up.     They  are  so  quaint  and 
pretty,  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  unless  you  want  to  build   a  little 
imitation  cottage    in   which   the   farmer    will 
curse  the  architect  through   all  his  tenancy. 
Modern  requirements  must  be  met  if  architec- 
ture   is    to    live,   and   there   are   many   signs 
abroad  that  we  have  studied  the  requirements 
of  our  ancestors  long  enough,  and  must  now 
think  more  of  the  requirements  of  our  clients. 
I   do   not  mean   that   we    must    give   up   our 
picturesqueness.     There  is  plenty  of  room  still 
for  that ;  but  we  must  adopt  modern  forms, 
and  express  modern  requirements,  and  make 
our  houses  look  as  if  they  were  inhabited  by 
modern  men  and  women,  and  aiming  at  this, 
we   shall  without  doubt  arrive   at   a   modern 
style.     And  now  I  come — having  settled  the 
number  and  proportion  of   our  openings — to 
the  much-vexed  que.stion  as  to  with  what  they 
shall  be  filled,  and  here  at  once  the  question 
of  modern  requirements  arises,  and  asks  for  a 
practical  solution.     It  is  a  question  beset  with 
many    difficulties — the    introduction   of   large 
sheets  of  plate  glass  being  the  disputed  point, 
and  here  it  is  no  good  looking  to  the  public  for 
light ;   for,  while  some  will  say  "  you  mtist  avail 
yourself  of  this  modern  invention,  I  will  have 
all  ??ij/  windows  filled   with    it,  and  will  use 
nothing  else,  /like  to  see  the  view  unobstructed, 
&c.;"  others  say,  "  if  I  must  have  plate  glass, 
let  me  have  as  little  as  possible,  it's  so  vulgar, 
and  I  don't  w.ant   to   make  my  house  look  like 
a  shop  or  a  cluh,  &c."     Well,  like  most  other 
questions,  there  is  something   to   be  said   on 


employ  the  large  sheets  at  the   Houses    of 
Parliament,  plainly  showing  that  he  considered 
at  least  th.at  the    one  style    lent  itself  more 
readily  to  this  modern  iuiprovement  than  the 
other.     During  the  last   few  years  a  much  dis- 
puted compromise  has  been  largely  used — viz., 
that  of  employing  a  large  sheet  in  the  lower 
sash,  and  small  squares  in  the  upper  one.    I 
have    employed    this    myself,    but    like   most 
compromises    I    can't    say    I  think    it  wholly 
satisfactory.     On   one  occasion  I  had  to  take 
plans  for  a  small  house  before  a  well-known 
architect,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  You  don't  mean 
to  persecute  your  client  with  these  small  bars, 
I    hope ;"  and   when    I  said    I    did,   he  said, 
"Why,  when  I  look  out  of   the  window  it  is 
generally  through  the  upper  pane,  and  I  love 
to  watch  the  sky  and  the  ever-changing  clouds, 
and    I    could    never    do   this     through    your 
small  panes;"  and   he   seemed  so  in  earnest; 
about  it  I  have  always  felt  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,  and  when  on  another  and  later  occa- 
sion a  committee  passed  a  resolution  to  omit  the 
small  panes  in  another  small  house  of  mine,  I 
confess  I  did  not  feel   quite  so  confident  that  I 
was  all  in  the  right,  although  I  knew  it  would 
greatly  damage  the  general   external  effect  I 
had  aimed  at,  and  so  it  did  in  the  design.  Still, 
I  thought  a  tenant  might  some  day  live  there, 
who  also  had  a  strong  love  for  the  sky,  and  he 
again  would  condemn  the  architect  who  had 
done  so  much  to  destroy  his  enjoyment  of  it. 
Some  will  say,  "  Oh,  we  architects  must  do  what 
we  consider  best,  and  not  risk  our  reputations 
by  trying  to  please  everybody,  as  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  like  the  man  with  his  donkey,  and 
please   nobody."      Still     we    must    remember 
that  houses  are  built  for  men  to  live  in,  and 
their  convenience  should  most  undoubtedly  be 
our  first    consideration.     I  confess,  therefore, 
I  am  still  in  some  dilemma  on  the  point  my. 
self,  and  though  I  certainly  have  not  found 
out  a  way  of  employing  large  sheets  of  plate- 
glass  satisfactorily,  I  feel  there  is  some  reason 
in  the  objections  raised  against  small  panes, 
though  I  do  no  not  share  them  as  far  as  re- 
gards my  own  personal  feelings.     Mr.  Robson, 
in  his  book  on  "  School  Architecture,"  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  says  : — "  In  case  of  break- 
age, the  danger  to  the  children  from  falling 
glass   is  much  slighter  from  moderately-sized 
pieces,  while  the  ever-recurring  glazier's  mend- 
ing bill  is  in  each  case  less.     Now  that  modem 
science  has  succeeded  in  making  sheets  of  glass 
larger  than  a  dining-table,  we  are  in  danger  of 
passing  with  too  rapid  strides  from  the  old- 
fashioned  diamond  quarries  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme.    There  could  hardly  be  a  more  complete 
mistake  than  to  indulge  in  the  taste  (or  want 


Ijoth    sides,    and    our    oliject    should     be    to  j  of  taste)    where    a    school    is    the    subject." 
look    at    the    matter    from    both    sides,    and  ;  Plate-glass    we    are    all    ready    to   use    as 


endeavour  to  combine  the  two,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  plate- 
glass  is  the  bare,  bald,  appearance  it  gives  to 
the  elevation  externally,  which  makes  it  in 
many  cases  extremely  difficult  to  use  it  success- 
fully. Wo  may  summarise  roughly  the  two 
modes  of  overcoming  this,  as  firstly  by  divid- 
ing the  window  opening  by  transoms  and  mul- 
lions ;  and,  secondly,  by  dividing  the  glass 
itself  by  sash-bars,  &c.  Plate-glass,  when  used 
in  the  small  sheets  required  for  a  mullioned 
window,  is  comparatively  easy  of  application ; 
the  sheets  are  so  reduced  in  size  that  the  bald- 
ness does  not  become  apparent,  and  much  may, 
therefore,  be  said  in  favour  of  mullioned 
windows,  by  which  method  a  room  may  be  as 
well  lighted  with  as  ample  glass  surface 
although  that  surface  may  be  separated  by 
muUions.  Still,  there  are  many  people 
who  resolutely  decline  to  have  mullioned 
windows  ;  even  though  the  sashes  or  casements 
are  filled  with  plate,  they  consider  that  mul- 
lions,  if  they  do  not  obstruct  the  light,  ob- 
struct the  view,  and  therefore  they  will  not  have 
them  at  any  price,  and  the  re.al  difficulty  of 
the  treatment  of  plate-glass  then  begins ;  and 
here  I  would  say  that  no  doubt  the  Italian 
styles  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  the  in- 
troduction of  large  sheets  than  do  the  English 
Gothic  styles.  To  refer  again  to  Sir  Charles 
Barry's  Bridgewater  House,  though  the  panes 
are  there  divided  by  sash.bars,  they  are  so 
slight  that  they  hardly  have  an  appreciable 
effect  at  a  little  distance  on  the  general  design  ; 
but  the  same  architect  did  not  venture    to 


great  improvement,  on  account  partly  of 
its  great  strength,  and  partly  on  account 
of  its  perfection  in  manufacture,  so  that 
can  see  objects  through  it  without 
distortion  or  obstruction  of  any  kind.  We  all 
know  the  painful  feeling  of  looking  through 
sheet  glass,  where  objects  are  magnified  and 
diminished  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  of  the  glass  you  look 
through  ;  but  surely  the  simple  fact  that  plate- 
glass  can  be  made  in  very  large  sheets  does  not 
lay  on  us  the  obligation  of  using  it  in  the  very 
largest  sheets  that  our  openings  will  allow. 
One  revolution  made  by  the  introduction  of 
plate- glass  should  be  mentioned — namely,  the 
abolition  of  shutters,  for,  if  people  could  be 
only  brought  to  believe  it,  plate-glass  windows 
are  far  safer  and  more  difficult  to  get  through 
than  the  antiquated  many-divided  shutter, 
with  its  clumsy  bar  and  bell,  which  nine  times 
out  of  ten  gives  a  warning  falsely.  Of  course, 
if  shutters  are  abolished,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  sash  fastener  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  Endless  are  the 
varieties  brought  out,  each  claiming  to  have 
some  special  advantage,  and  most  having  also 
some  disadvantage,  generally  discovered  only 
by  the  painful  process  of  experience.  I  will 
now  take  up  a  few  points  connected  with  win- 
dows internally — more  especially  as  regards 
their  fittings  ;  and  the  first  point  is  naturally 
the  advantage  between  casements  and  hung 
sashes.  Casements  are  the  old  fashion,  hung 
sashes  are  the  comparatively  modern  one,  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  assumed  that  hung 
sashes  must  be  preferable ;  but  I  doubt  myself 
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whether  in  many  cases  we  shall  find  them  tn 
be  so,  and  thut  a  combination  of  the  two  might 
be  advantageously  used. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FACTORY  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS. 

IN  a  recent  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ban- 
croft   before    the   Civil   and    Mi<ohanical 
Engineers'  Society,  some  practical   details  on 
chimney  construction  are  given.     Referring  to 
foundations,  great  care  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  equally  resisting  bed  upon  which  to  build, 
and  the  author  wisely  suggests  the  importance 
of  boring  so  as  to  insure  this  condition.     Con- 
crete may  considerably  aid  in  spreading  the 
pressure  of  a  lofty  shaft  over  a  large  area,  but 
the  pressure  of  wind  exercising  a  considerable 
leverage  has  caused  many  chimneys  to  lean  or 
topple   over.      A   gale   often   strikes   a   shaft, 
causing  one  part  of  the  foundation,   the  lee- 
ward side,  to  sustain  a  pressure  considerably 
greater  than  the  normal  and  vertical  weight  of 
the   shaft,    and    numerous    instances    are    on 
record  where  st:»cks  from  thi.s  cause  have  be- 
come considerably  deflected  from  the  perpen- 
dicular.    There  is  greater  risk   from  a  gale  of 
wind   when  the  mortar  is  not  solidified.     An 
instance  of  the  effect  of  a  gale  on  a  lofty  chim- 
ney is  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  Townsend 
Chimney,  Port  Dundas,  the  height  of  which  is 
46Sft.  to  top  of  coping.     It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Corbett,  of  (jlasgow,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Towusend's  Chemical  Works.      No  piles  were 
used  in  the  foundation,  which  is  built  on  "  blue 
till"  or  clay   of   rocklike  compactness.      The 
footings  consist  of  30  courses,  brick  on  edge, 
the  lowest  being  50ft.,  and  the  topmost  course 
32ft.  diameter,  and  the  erection  of  the  shaft 
was  carried  on  from  July,  1857,  until  October, 
in  1859,  in  three  seasons.    The  inside  lining  is 
of  9in.  firebrick,  and  60ft.  in  height,  built  dis- 
tinct   from   the   chimney  with   an   air    space 
between  covered  on  top  to  prevent  dust  from 
falling  in,  but  built  with  open    work  in  the 
upper  four  courses  to  allow  air  to  pass  into  the 
chimney.     The   shaft  is   coped   with   vitrified 
"  till "    flanged    over    wall    of    chimney    and 
jointed  in  Portland  cement.      Iron  hoops  are 
built  in  .at  intervals  of  25ft.  in  height,  and  the 
thickness   of   the    chimney    wall   varies   from 
5tt.     2in.    for    the   first    60ft.   of     height   to 
1ft.  2in.  for  the  last  20ft.,  and  the  sections  are 
in  30,   40,  and  52ft.  heights.     In   September, 
1859,  the  chimney  was  struck  by  a  gale  which 
caused   it  to  sway,   also    the    scaffolding  on 
one  side   to  give   a  little,   and  had  not  the 
process     of     sawing     been     promptly     com- 
menced,   it    is    thought    that     the     chimney 
would    have     fallen.      By    this     process     the 
shaft  was  restored.      The    shaft  is  protected 
from  lightning  by  two  copper-wire  conductors, 
^in.  thick,  placed  on  opposite  sides,  joined  to 
one  pike,  fixed  over  the  top;  which,  however, 
have  not  prevented  damage  to  the  shaft  by  the 
electric  discharge  on  sever.al  occasions.     The 
ordinary    pressure    of    chimney-shafts    on  the 
the  foundations   may  be  taken  to  be  from  5  to 
10  tons   per  square    foot.     Various    chimney- 
shafts  are  mentioned,  in  which  a  deflection  has 
taken  place,  the  ordinary  means  of  restoration 
to  the  vertical  being  by  making  saw  cuts  on 
the  side  of  shaft  opposite  to  the  inclination. 
Another   and  often    more  practicable   plan  in 
thick  shafts  is  to  remove  a  layer  of  bricks  on  the 
required  side,  replacing  it  by  a  thinner  layer  at 
different  intervals  in  the  height  of  shaft.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  make  the  slits 
too  wide,  or  an  inclination  is  produced  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  intended  to  be  recti- 
fied.    Another  pUn  has    been   to  weight  the 
foundation  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  deflec- 
tion, and  one    successful    case  is  mentioned. 
Messrs.  Edward  Brooks  and  Sons'  chimney,  of 
the  Fire  Clay  Works,  Huddersfield,  is  of  fire- 
clay, 330ft.  high,  the  shaft  being  27ft.  diameter 
at  ground,  and  12ft.  at  top,  outside.     The  pro- 
prietors recommend   one  regular   batter  from 
bottom  to  top,  that  no  stone  should  be  used  at 
the  top  of  chimneys  where  acids  are  emitted, 
and  that  any  overlapping  should  be  formed  by 
hard-burnt  radiated  fire-brick,  ]4in.  by  5in.  by 
Sin.    In  the  North  of  England  cavity  chimneys 
are  often  built,  in  which  the  inner  ring  is  carried 
up  vertically  of  4Jin.  fire-brick  for  20ft.  or  30ft, 


diminishes  or  batters  to  the  top.  The  outer 
shaft  is  often  liin.  thick  at  the  base.  We 
cannot  here  detail  the  many  other  useful  par- 
ticulars furnished  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  in- 
structive paper,  in  which  he  classifies  about 
forty  chimneys,  giving  the  height,  diatueter, 
diminution  of  shaft,  weight  in  tons,  number  of 
bricks  used,  cost  of  erection  and  scaffolding, 
the  architect  or  engineer's  name,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  building.  Many  cf  these  particu- 
lars are  incomplete,  but  the  data  given  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  builders  of  this  class  of 
erection. 


AKCH1TECTUHAL&  ARCH-EOLOQICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
British  Arch.eological  Association. — 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last ;  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Council  to  the  Corporation  of  South 
Shields,  for  the  preserv.ation  of  the  Roman 
station  recently  e.xcavated  at  the  Lawes,  had 
resulted  in  the  safety  of  the  remains.  The 
subject  had  been  warmly  taken  up  by  the  local 
antiquaries;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  had 
given  a  part  of  the  freehold  site,  and  the  Town 
Council  had  voted  funds  for  enclosing  the  land 
thus  acquired  by  the  town.  Mr.  S.  Tucker 
(Rouge  Croix)  exhibited  a  remarkable  bronze 
canette  of  Dutch  workmanship  bearing  the 
.arms  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  date  1573. 
It  was  purchased  at  Keswick.  Also  a  silver 
cup  from  Venice.  Mr.  Earle  Way  exhibited 
some  interesting  London  antiquities,  and  Mr. 
Roofe  described  a  perfect  amphora  without 
handles  found  in  Queen  Victoria-street.  Mr. 
Bowman  forwarded  a  grant  of  Cecilia  Pollard, 
of  Bristol,  early  fourteenth  century,  of  two 
shillings  yearly  for  supply  of  oil  to  the  lamps 
of  St.  Laurence,  Bristol.  The  Rev.  S.  M. 
Mayhew  described  a  large  club  of  limestone 
found  by  him  in  an  early  British  camp  in  North 
Wales,  and  which  had  evidently  undergone  the 
action  of  fire.     Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  pro. 


the  many  forms  in  which  it  could  be  used  in 
building  construction,  showing  its  adaptivenesa 
for  foundations,  and  fire-resisting  floors  and 
roofing,  and  the  possibility  of  a  much  more 
general  application  of  the  material.  In  account- 
ing for  the  shyness  which  the  public  had  for 
concrete  work,  he  thought  that  the  early  pro- 
moters had  much  to  do  with  the  false  impres- 
sion, their  great  argument  being  "  cheapness 
and  expedition,"  and  tliis  natur.ally  seemed 
allied  to  "jerry  work."  From  his  own  expe- 
rience concrete  was  neither  so  very  cheap  nor 
yet  so  expeditious,  its  virtue  consisting  more 
of  ■■  utility  and  usefulness,"  and,  instead  of 
being  so  expeditious,  was  in  reality  a  slow  set- 
ting material,  and  where  treated  in  its  true  and 
legitimate  way  was  most  reliable.  Referring 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  concrete, 
he  showed  that  the  alterations  in  the  material, 
even  though  just  perceptible,  showed  that 
when  used  in  the  form  of  an  arch  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  thrust,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  many  writers  to  the  contrary. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Flooring"  Mr.  Dunn  re- 
ferred to  the  several  works  in  which  he  had 
introduced  concrete  for  large  spans,  mentioning 
that  he  had  recently  executed  a  floor  having  a 
clear  span  of  21ft.  by  18ft.  Oin.,  without  any 
intervening  supports.  In  describing  the  appli- 
cation of  different  kinds  of  concrete  he  stated 
that  for  malting  working  floors  he  had  lately 
used  a  compound  of  riddled  marl,  lime,  and 
Portland  cement,  which,  whilst  forming  a 
durable  floor,  also  retained  and  gave  moisture, 
thus  assisting  the  growth  of  the  malt.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  with  working  drawings 
of  works  executed.  An  interesting  practical 
discussion  followed ;  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Dunn  for  his  paper. 


The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Oople,  near 
Bedford,  has  been  reopi^ned  aftRi'  partial  restoration 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Gilhert  Scott,  M.A.  A 
nnw  panelled  roof  has  been  erected,  and  a  new  east 
window ;  the  choir  and  return  stalls  have  been 
replaced  in  their  original  positions,  and  an  altar  of 


d,  r        ._     d  •  ,        r>  1   ^^F"*^'**    ^"     i/ucii      Ulltjiuui     uuniLluils,   itUU  ail  Hilar  OL 

uced  some  perfect  Samian  ware  vessels  from  j  o^t  with  stone  slab  erected,  and  three  hbw  windows 

the  Pan-rock,  Whitstable,  and  described  the    '  

locality.  Mr.  R.  Blair  reported  an  important 
discovery  on  the  site  of  what  is  probably  the 
cemetery  of  the  Roman  Station,  South  Shields. 
It  is  a  sepulchral  monument  representing  a 
seated  female  figure,  beneath  an  arch  and  pedi- 
ment, supported  on  pilasters  with  capitals.  The 
whole  is  very  well  executed,  .and  the  figure  is 
about  life. size.  Mr.  De  Grey  Birch,  F.R.S.L., 
described  the  peculi.arities  of  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  set   forth  that  the  monument  was 


inserted  in  the  cbapel  on  the  south  side. 

Tt  is  stated  by  the  Surrey  Gazette  that  sti^ps  ara 
bein?  taken  for  letting  a  portion  of  Banstead  Downs 
on  99  years'  buildinj;  lease:-<,  and  to  reserve  part  of 
the  area  as  an  open  space  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  work  of  restoring  Inverary  Castle,  so  far  as 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  occurred  last  year,  is  now 
in  full  progress,  a  force  of  about  100  workmen 
being  busily  engaged  in  it.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Pimlico,  London. 
A  slight  increase   of   the   elevation   is    also  being 

erected   in   the   second    or    third    century   by  I  ™;'<'«' ''""**''"<' 7'" '^'^ '"'l°P'''?^™'>fi''^t<^*'i°ft^« 
-  _  .  -  -  _    J     ^J    tormer  Hat  or  platform  roof.     The  corner  turrets 


Barates-a-Palmyrene  to  the  memory  of  Regina- 
a-Catwablanian,  first  his  freedwoman  and  then 
his  wife,  who  died  .aged  30.  Interesting  as  this 
monument  must  be  considered  from  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
presence  of  an  Asiatic  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Roman  dominions  ;  yet  these  are  surpassed  by 
the  presence  of  a  Palmyrene  inscription  beneath 
the  Latin  one,  the  first  found  in  England.  Prof. 
Wright  has  re.ad  this  as  "  Regina,  the  freed- 
woman of  Barates  Alas."     Mr.   G.  G.  Adams 


are  to  have  conical  roofs. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Welsh  Calvinistic 
chapel,  schools,  and  chapel-keeper's  house,  in  coarse 
of  erection  in  Broad-street,  Pendleton,  Salford, 
were  laid  on  Saturday  Last.  The  buildings  will  cost 
between  ^£5,000  and  ^66,000.  Mr.  William  Dawes, 
of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kewley, 
Jones,  and  Robertson,  are  the  contractors. 

Messrs.  Utley  and  Gray,  engineers,  Ac.,  of  Hali- 
fax, have  been  instructed  by  the  Sowerby  Bridge 
Local  Board  of  Health  to  prepare  plans  for  deaUng 

exhibited  a  remarkable  Egvptian  amulet,  and  I  S'"' ■*''"  ^.^T?"""""  '"ST?  ''**'''y  ,HS  "^  ^^  ^''■ 
+V,Q  T>a^  P  r'-ii;^,.  ...,^.^,.fr,i  \\,n  j;„n„„„..  s  ^  '  Harrison,  C.E,.,  on  benalt  of  the  Local  Government 
the  Rev.  C.  Cullier  reported  the  discovery  of  a  ,  jj„„,i  ^^ ^j      'j^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j  intercept- 

third   Roman   pavement   ma  perfect  state  at  I  i,,^  the  sewage  from  the  River  Calder  and  its  tribn- 
Itchen  Abbas.     The  proceedings  were  brought    taries. 
to  a  close  by  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  S.  M^Mayhew,  |      The'  new  chime  clock  and  cariUons  which  have 


who  described  the  antiquities   of  Winlborne. 
Lincolnshire. 


been  erected  in  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Evesham,  hy  Me-srs.  Gdlott,  Blind,  and  Co.,  of 
Croydon,  were  publicly  opened  on  Friday. 

The  Croydon  School  Board  determineii  last  week 
to  ptircbase  land  in  Katharine-street  for  the  erection 


Northern  Aechitectueal  Association. — 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  ordinary  quarterly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-  , 

upon-Tyne,  Mr.  F.  Charlton,  in  the  absence  of    "'"^^""^  of  offices,  to  be  designed  by  their  architect, 
the  president,  occupying  the  chair.     Mr.  Wil- 1  ^"^  '°  ™''  ■""  '"O''''  f""*  ■^'■=*"''- 
liam  Livesey,  architect,  Raby  Castle,  was  pro-  I     Buckland    Newton  parish   church,   a  fine   Late 
posed  for  membership.     The  memorial  praying  I  ^■"'P™''!^''''"'   f''^";^   "f    reopened    a    fortnight 
*u   4.  r\ij  r«     1-  1  11  £..1.    1     1.      1-       ^    Since,  alter  restoration    from   the   desigas   of    the 

that  Old  Carliol  Tower,  one  of  the  last  relics  of  I  j;„.',,„  „,„i,;,„„t    m-    t  vr   w„„t»    „^  t      j 
.,       ,  11      1       1  ,        !_   t  1  nioccsan  architect,  Mr.    1.  H.  Wyatt,  o,    Loudon. 

the  town  wall,  should  not  be  removed  as  pro-  New  roofs  have  been  placed  upon  the  nave  and 
posed  by  the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  I  north  aisle,  a  panelled  ceiling  has  been  fixed  in  the 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  present.  It  i  south  aisle,  the  unsightly  west  prallerj  has  been 
was  announced  that  .a  deputation  had  waited  remorcd,  and  the  tow,_'r  arch  opened  out,  and  the 
upon  the  Town  Council  in  September  last  with  j  v^^e  and  aisles  have  been  reseated  and  repaired,  new 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  boroui^h  warming  apparatus  providid,  the  windows  re-lazed, 
engineer  in  the  capacity  of  architect  for  the    2,"''  new  floors  laid  in  ringing  chamber  and  belfry. 

several  public  works,  the  mayor  kindly  p.o-  ^ ''«"»'•','' ""^^^  >>*« '^^'l'? '■f"'\?f  t""^  ""^ 
„■  .        , ^  c  J  ii  ■   1   i    iu  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.     Iho  chancel  was 

mis.ng  to  forward  the  memorial  to  the  proper  thoroughly  restored  nine  year.s  since  from  the 
authority,  but  as  yet  no  answer  had  been  re- ,  de.sign,  of  the  same  architect.  The  work  has  been 
ceived.     The  hon.  secret.ary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn) 


*y^  „,„;       "  ..      '  y.   c^'  \'- ",'"■'. '  1  •""•■^^-     ^"^  """•  i^-'-.""j  v"^'-  ■■  ■  "■  ^uiiuy  I  iviined  out  at  a  cost  of  .£2,000  by  Mr.  Trask,  of 

me  mam   outer   shatt    closing  with   it  as  it   then  read  a  paper  on  "  Concrete,"  describing  j  Norton  cum-Hamdou. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THB    NEW    EATHAUS.     HAMBCRQ— CHCRCH    AT    TPTON-ON- 

SEVERN — THE    CAMDEN  TURKISH  BATHS— WINDOWS    AND 

THEIR     TREATMENT— DETAILS     OF    THE    NEW    NATURAL 

HISTOET  MUSEUM. 


Our  Lithographic  Illustrations- 


THE    "  CAMDEN    TURKISH    BATHS,"    CAMDEM. 
TOWN. 

These  buildings,  which  were  opened  last  night, 
occupy  a  triangular  site  in  the  rear  of  two  rows 
of  new  houses  and  shops,  fronting  High-street 
and  Kentish  Town-road  respectively,  the 
address  being  11a,  Kentish  Town-road.  The 
baths  have  a  frontage  to  the  road  of  about  7ft. 
only,  and  are  approached  through  a  corridor 
45ft.  in  length,  and  entered  by  a  pair  of 
•wrought-iron  ornamental  gates,  having  the 
title  of  the  baths  and  date  of  their  erection  in 
a  circular  panel.  The  upper  part  of  the  en. 
trance  consists  of  a  perforated  wrought-iron 
box  forming  a  Moorish  arch,  inclosed  with 
coloured  glass,  with  the  crescent  and  star 
thereon,  and  inside  of  which  are  gas  burners 
for  illuminating  it.  The  iron  arch  work  rests 
upon  two  polished  grey  granite  incised  and 
gilded  pilasters,  with  carved  stone  caps  sup- 
porting a  pair  of  stone  shafts,  from  which 
springs  the  stone  pediment  above.  On  enter- 
ing the  gentlemen's  bath  on  the  first  floor  is 
the  office,  ante-room,  and  an  undressing-room, 
fitted  with  boxes  around  three  of  its  walls,  and 
lighted  with  stained  glass  windows.  A  pitch- 
pine  staircase  leads  to  a  similar  undressing- 
room  over  it,  lighted  by  means  of  a  lantern  of 
pitch  pine  and  rolled  glass.  On  descending 
another  flight  of  pitch-pine  stairs,  from  the 
undressing-rooms  to  the  ground  floor,  the  hot 
rooms  are  approached.  No.  1  hot  room  (tepi- 
darium)  is  24.ft.  y-  20ft.,  and  lift,  high,  fitted 
with  marble  slabs  on  white-glazed  brick  risers, 
and  also  marble  backs  and  turquoise  brick 
strings,  above  which  the  walls  are  stuccoed, 
and  decorated  with  floral  and  scroll  ornament 
in  panels.  The  ceiling  is  similarly  decorated. 
The  light  to  this  room  is  obtained  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  floor  is  tiled.  No.  2  hot  room 
(calidarium)  is  16ft.  x  12ft.,  fitted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  No.  1  room,  but  the  floor  of  this 
room  is  cemented,  and  the  room  lighted  by  a 
figured  glass  window  of  three  lights.  No.  3 
hot  room  (laconicum)  is  8ft.  x  7ft.,  is  lined 
throughout  with  white  glazed  bricks  with  a 
tile  ceiling,  and  is  raised  three  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  other  rooms.  In  the  floor  is  fixed 
a  cast-iron  grating,  up  through  which  rises  the 
heat  from  the  generating  room  and  furnace 
below  (hypocaustum),  which  in  No.  3  room 
rises  as  high  as  230^  the  average  tempera, 
ture,  but  capable  of  rising  considerably  to  over 
300°.  The  hot  air  passing  through  the  door 
to  No.  2  room,  heats  the  above  room  to  about 
180°,  the  average  temperature,  and  then  to 
No.  1  room,  where  the  heat  is  reduced  to  130°, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  room  it  is  only  110°. 
The  shampooing-room  adjoins  No.  1  room,  and 
is  20ft.  X  15tt.,  around  which  are  Sicilian 
marble  seats  and  marble  backs  to  a  height  of 
3ft.  6in.  The  turquoise  brick  string  is  also 
continued  around  this  room  and  above  it.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  Athenian  marble  in 
panels  of  dove  colour  and  Irish  red  margin, 
■with  a  cornice  of  Sienna  marble,  the  floor  being 
laid  with  tUes.  In  this  room  are  the  necessaary 
marble  bowls  fixed  in  the  walls,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on  to  each,  also  in  a  circular 


zinc  inclosure,  against  one  side  of  this  room, 
are  secretly  fitted  most  of  the  special  baths — 
viz.,  the  shower,  douche,  spray  wave,  and  rose, 
and  ascending  douche  and  spray,  all  of  which 
have  the  hot  and  cold  supply  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  mingled,  and  any  and  every 
degree  of  temperature  obtained.  From  this 
room  is  entered  the  swimming  bath,  30ft.  x 
20rt.,  and  17ft.  high,  with  tile  platform  to 
plunge  from,  the  bath  itself  being  lined  with 
6in.  square  tiles  of  four  colours,  white,  buff, 
and  blue,  and  chocolate  in  pattern,  and  tur- 
I  quoise  and  chocolate  strings,  the  bath  being 
I  respectively  4ft.  and  5ft.  deep.  A  3ft.  tile 
I  dado  surrounds  the  bath.  Above  the  dado  the 
walls  are  finished  in  Keen's  cement,  and  orna- 
mented in  panels  and  colour.  There  is  a  w.c. 
and  urinal  on  the  bath-landing,  also  a  plat- 
form overhanging  one  side  of  the  bath,  leading 
to  a  pitch-pine  staircase  at  the  further  end  for 
bathers  who  do  not  wish  to  plunge  or  swim 
through  the  bath.  These  stairs  ascend  from 
both  sides  of  the  bath,  and  meet  on  a  landing, 
and  arrive  at  the  centre  flight  leading  to  the 
cooling  room  above.  The  cooling  room  is  40ft. 
long,  and  20ft.  wide,  and  about  20ft.  high  to 
the  lantern,  which  is  7ft.  wide,  and  extends 
the  length  of  four  bays  out  of  the  six  which 
occupy  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  The 
ends  of  the  room  occupy  three  bays  each.  This 
room  is  lined  from  floor  to  the  lantern  with 
polished  Athenian  marble  of  various  colours. 
The  dado  is  2ft.  3in.  high,  the  string  of  which 
is  Egyptian  green,  the  die  jasper  in  the 
pilasters,  and  purple  vein  in  the  recesses,  and 
the  plinth  of  Bordella.  The  ladies'  bath  is 
entirely  on  the  first  floor,  but  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  gentlemen's  bath.  From  the 
landing  is  entered  the  ladies'  ante-room, 
triangular-shaped  on  plan,  lighted  by  a  bay 
window,  which  projects  into  the  hall,  glazed 
with  antique  coloured  glass.  From  the  ante- 
room is  entered  the  dressing-room,  partly  fitted 
with  boxes  and  partly  with  couches  appro- 
priately decorated.  Through  this  room  is 
approached  a  tiled  lobbv  leading  to  the  first 
hut  room,  15ft  x  lOtt.,  "and  9ft.  high,  fitted 
with  marble  seats,  and  decorated  similarly  to 
the  gentlemen's  hot  rooms,  with  tiled  floors 
and  ceiling  light.  The  No.  2  room  is  9ft.  x 
8ft.,  fitted  with  wooden  seats,  under  which  the 
heated  air  enters  the  ladies'  bath,  and  by 
means  of  valves  the  temperature  is  nicely  re- 
gulated. Returning  through  No.  2  hot  room 
and  the  lobby,  the  shampooing-room  is  en- 
tered with  tiled  floor,  and  fitted  marble  seats 
and  backs,  and  painted  walls,  antique  glass 
windows,  and  fitted  with  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  of  shower,  douche,  spray,  wave, 
rose,  &c.,  as  in  the  gentlemen's  shampooing- 
room.  The  glazing  of  the  various  parti- 
tions, sashes,  and  doors  throughout  the  build- 
ing is  with  tinted  cathedral  glass  of 
various  designs,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 
The  ventilation  has  been  very  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  The  cold  air  is  admitted  into  the 
cooling  room  by  means  of  perforated  panels  in 
the  sides  of  the  lantern,  with  external  flaps  to 
regulate  the  same,  and  also  by  means  of  an 
appliance  uiade  purposely  by  Mr.  Elsley,  which 
from  an  adjoining  room  opens  six  panels  or 
sashes  all  at  once  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and 
which  can  be  nicely  regulated.  The  he.ating 
apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  of  Bol- 
ton. The  bathfittipgs,  including  the  special  and 
private  baths,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Smeaton  and  Sons,  of  Moorgate-street,  but  the 
other  plumbing  work  generally  has  been  done 
by  the  builder.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
site,  is  about  .£5,500;  Mr.  J.  E.  Hunt,  of  St. 
Paul's  Works,  Bow-common,  is  the  contractor, 
the  whole  having  been  carried  out  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  EI.  Bridg- 
man,  architect,  of  42,  Poultry,  E.G.,  and  71, 
Park-street,  N.W. 

CHUECH   OF    ST.    PETEK   AND    ST.    PAUL, 
UPTON-ON-SEVEKN. 

This  church  is  being  built  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requirements  of  the  place — the  old  church, 
erected  about  120  years  ago,  being  too  small,  and 
not  capable  of  satisfactory  enlargement.  The 
new  church  is  Second  Pointed  in  character. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  Bourton-hill  stone, 
with  quoins  of  the  same — the  window  dress- 
ings, &c.,  being  of  Bath  stone.  It  will  be 
seated  for  about  750  adults.   The  total  cost  will 


be  about  .£9,500.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield  is  the  architect. 

THE  NEW  EATHHAUS,  HAMBUEO. 

Certainly  the  two  most  important  drawings'- 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  architecture 
at  the  Koyal  Academy  this  year,  were  the  large 
perspective  views  illustrating  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  designs  for  the  new  Town  Hall 
at  Hamburg.  We  reproduce  one  of  these  to- 
day— viz.,  that  showing  Sir  Gilbert's  alternative 
design,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  treated  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  based,  however,  as  a 
whole,  upon  the  lines  determined  by  the  Gothic 
design,  for  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  obtained 
one  of  the  premiums  in  the  competition,  and 
which  we  illustrated  in  the  Building  News 
for  Oct.  4th  last.  We  have  already  given  our 
preference  to  the  alternative  design,  though  w© 
believe  the  author  chiefly  relied  upon  his 
Gothic  design  for  the  prize.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  selected  archr. 
tect  for  this  building  in  the  original  competi- 
tion some  years  ago,  and  we  know  how  keenly 
he  felt  that  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
injustice  of  the  award  in  the  more  recent  com- 
petition— so  much  so  that  he  refused  to  let  his 
drawings  see  the  light  on  their  being  returned 
to  him.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  they  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  that  we  are 
enabled  to  put  them  upon  record  in  justice  to 
his  memorv.  Our  drawing  to-day  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.S.  Weatherley. 

NEW   NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

Following  up  our  series  of  details  from  the- 
New  Natural  History  Museum  now  approach- 
ing completion  at  Kensington,  we  publish  to- 
day the  elevation  of  the  south  wall  of  entrance 
hall  with  enlarged  detailed  sketches  from  the 
building  itself,  showing  the  terra-cotta  orna- 
mentation. The  arch,  with  the  staircase  over, 
is  also  at  the  south  end  of  the  Index  Museum, 
as  will  at  once  appear  by  referring  to  our 
section  of  the  hall  recently  published  itt 
the  BuiLDiNQ  News,  where  a  section  of  the- 
arch  is  given.  The  several  details  of  the 
balustrade  and  stairs  are  the  same  as  those 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  published  by  us 
last  week.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.E.A.,  is 
the  architect.  Our  next  illustr.ition  will  be 
the  general  drawings  of  the  main  entrance. 

WINDOWS    AND    THEIR    TREATMENT. 

See  report  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb's  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
on  p.  555. 

SJHOOLS  OF  AHT. 

Chesterfield. — The  prizes  and  certificates 
were  presented  to  successful  students  at  these 
schools  on  Tuesday  last.  The  first  annual 
report  congratulated  the  subscribers  on  the 
hopeful  commencement  of  a  school,  both  on  the 
ground  of  numVjers  of  students  and  amount 
of  grant  earned.  132  students  joined  the- 
schools,  of  whom  41  were  successful  at  the 
Government  examination,  and  took  47  certifi- 
cates and  11  prizes.  It  was  decided  to  form  a 
local  prize  fund  as  a  supplement  to  the  Govern- 
ment awards. 


The  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned  a 
loan  of  .£1,330  for  making  new  streets,  flagging.  &c., 
in  Old  Goole,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C- 
Buchanan  Tndor,  town  surveyor. 

The  new  South  Western  passenger  station  now  in 
course  of  completion  to  the  south  of  Waterloo 
Terminus  has  been  oifieially  inspected  by  General 
Hutchinson,  and  will  thtrefore  be  opened  for  traffio 
00  Sunday  next,  tbe  1st  prox.  The  whole  of  the 
Hampton  Court  and  short  main-line  subnrban 
passenger  traffic  will  be  worked  from  the  new 
terminus. 

Bethesda  Chapel,  Eiland,  West  Riding,  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  architect,  of  Leeds. 

A  "Cocoa  Tree  Tavern"  was  opened  in  High- 
street,  Lowestoft,  on  Saturday.  The  building  is 
of  white  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
lower  room  is  3Gft-  6in.  by  20ft.  6ia.,  and  13ft.  high, 
and  will  be  med  as  a  refreshment  room  and  bar. 
Above  is  a  lecture-room,  Sfift.  by  26ft.,  and  13ft. 
high,  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches.  Mr.  George 
Glover,  of  Lowestoft,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs- 
WUkins,  of  Norwich,  the  contractors. 
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BUILDING  NEWS  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

REVIEW    OF    DESIGNS    FOR    A    VILLAOE 

CLUBHOUSE. 

THE  designs  submitted  for  a  village  club- 
house comprise  a  few  clever  attempts  at 
picturesque  sketching,  but  the  plans  are  gene- 
rally not  so  well  studied  as  we  could  have 
desired.  "Triangle  in  Circle"  sends  a  design 
marked  by  such  a  combination  of  external 
treatment  and  planningthat  we  are  inclined  to 
place  it  first,  not  from  any  great  merits  it 
possesses  in  design,  but  rather  for  its  avoidance 
of  extravagances  in  style.  In  plan,  the  accom- 
modation is  pretty  complete,  but  the  arrange- 
ment not  faultless.  We  think  the  staircase 
and  landing  to  meeting  hall  too  cramped  for 
the  use  of  hall,  which  is  ■tOft.  by  20ft.,  and  the 
foot  of  stairs  projects  rather  awkwardly  in  the 
hall,  which  should  have  been  somewhat  larger 
and  square.  This  could  have  been  very  easily 
done  by  cutting  out  a  square  recess  from  the 
bar  instead  of  canting  it,  and  the  hall  might 
then  have  been  made  a  feature  which  it  is  not 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  billiard-room  is 
well  placed  as  a  projecting  single  story  build- 
ing. 2ift.  by  ISft.,  with  a  bay  window  end  and 
top  light,  and  can  be  served  readily  from  the 
bar  without  inconvenience  to  the  readers  in 
library  or  newsroom,  which  are  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  entrance.  The  dining  and  smoke 
room  is  a  useful  addition,  but  not  large  or  ven- 
tilated enough.  The  kitchen  and  offices,  with 
bedroom  above,  are  well  placed,  and  are  roofed 
independently  at  a  lower .  level.  The  hall 
above  is  -tOft.  by  20ft.,  with  a  committee  or 
retiring  room  behind  and  a  separate  entrance 
from  st.airs.  In  external  design  the  author  has 
adopted  a  simple  domestic  timbered  treatment, 
but  has,  like  many  more,  curiously  failed  to 
give  a  public  character  to  his  hall.  This  he 
might  have  don»  by  carrying  up  two  loftier 
and  gabled  windows  in  the  positions  of  the 
small  and  inadequate  casements  and  dormers 
shown  to  light  the  hall.  The  upper  dormer 
windows  express  more  a  bedroom  to  a  cottage 
than  hall  lights  supplementary  to  the  lower 
openings.  "  S."  in  circle,  who  runs  "  Triangle" 
in  circle  very  hard,  has  succeeded  in  giving 
external  expression  to  his  meeting  hall,  which 
occupies  the  whole  front  on  the  first  floor,  and 
is  well  approached  with  necessary  conveniences. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  hall  is  made  a  centre, 
the  refreshment-bar  on  the  left  side — not  so 
convenient  as  the  right  side — a  library  right- 
hand  of  entrance,  with  separate  lobby  for  bor- 
rowers, and  the  conveniences  commodiously 
planned.  The  billiard-room  is  entered  from  .a 
door  in  centre  of  hall.  lb  is  roofed  low 
and  lighted  by  a  skylight.  The  elevations 
are  carefully  drawn.  The  cubical  con- 
tents are  50,721ft.  at  Gd.  =  XI, 493.  "  Yes- 
tam "  has  some  merits  in  plan  and  eleva. 
tion.  The  refreshment  counter  is  placed 
within  the  hall,  with  kitchen  at  back.  The 
stairs  are  at  end  of  hall.  On  the  right  is  the 
meeting-hall,  with  a  lobby,  &c.,  and  committee- 
room  in  the  rear.  What  induced  the  author 
to  project  the  meeting-hall  so  much  in  front 
we  cannot  imagine,  as  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  made  the  break  just  enough  to 
protect  a  porch.  This  and  the  public  entrance 
to  the  hall  in  frcnt  we  consider  objections  to 
the  ground  plan.  The  billiard-room  above  the 
hall  would  have  been  better  lighted  from  the 
top,  and  the  library  is  too  close  to  it,  and  its 
approach  bad.  The  elevations  are  in  a  suitable 
timbered  style,  but  the  gabled  balcony  with 
seats  in  front  of  billiard-room,  though  a  pleasing 
feature,  would,  we  are  afraid,  become  a  place  of 
noisy  gambling.  Cube  contents,  51,600ft.  at 
7d.  =  .£1,505.  "Curiose"  has  a  pleasing  ele- 
vation, with  hall  gabled,  and  its  end  to  road. 
The  plan  is  simply  arranged,  the  refreshment- 
bar  and  kitchen  being  placed  below  the 
assembly-hall,  and  the  reading-room  below  the 
billiard-room.  The  bar  is  too  large  for  a 
village  club-house,  and  the  committee-room  on 
a  second  floor  is  not  convenient.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  the  design  an  appropriate  render- 
ing, but  the  cubing  at  6d.  is  below  the  mark. 
"  Mechlin  "  makes  an  extremely  long  frontage 
by  placing  the  assembly-room  and  committee- 
room  lengthwise,  projecting  it  from  the  libr.ary 
and  attendants'  rooms  as  a  single-story  build- 
ing. The  fault  is  that  the  plan  occupies  a  much 
larger  area  than  necessary,  and  the  roofing  is 


uneconomical.  Examining  the  plan  we  do  not 
find  much  to  find  fault  with.  The  library  on 
the  left  side  of  the  entrance-hall  is  convenient, 
with  cloak-room  and  lavatory  behind  ;  the 
billiard-room  aV)0ve,  liglited  by  a  skylight, 
though  very  indirectly,  and  end  window  is  suit- 
able, but  we  find  no  refreshment-bar  near  the 
entrance  or  landing,  but  an  apology  for  one  in  a 
recess  to  the  billiard-room.  We  find  also  no 
conveniences  for  cooking  club  dinners,  and 
these  are  rather  fatal  objections.  The  eleva- 
tion is  halt-timbered,  simple, and  unpretending, 
though  rather  suggestive  of  a  village  school. 
Drawings  are  very  commendable.  The  cubic 
contests  are  59,885ft.,  cubed  at  Gd.  "  Anglesea  " 
places  his  billiard-room  and  refreshment-bar  on 
the  right,  and  his  library  on  the  left  of  entrance. 
The  former  is  ill-lighted,  and  the  circulating 
library  not  very  conveniently  placed.  The 
staircase  to  the  meeting-hall  is  somewhat 
cramped,  and  the  windows  are  certainly  objec- 
tionable, to  say  nothing  of  the  unnecessary  size 
of  hall,  which  is  4Sft.  by  20ft.  No  provision 
is  made  for  cooking.  ExterniiUy  the  design  has 
merit,  and  the  hall  is  treated  in  a  sensible 
manner  with  a  row  of  four  large -hipped 
dormer  windows,  the  spaces  between  being 
half  -  timbered  The  detail  is  appropriate. 
Cubing  is  55.38lft.  at  fljd.  "St.  Lucy's" 
plan  too  much  resembles  a  half  -  timber 
cottage  or  schoolhouse ;  the  library  has  an 
inconvenient  entrance,  and  the  bedroom 
between  it  and  kitchen,  with  inner  passage, 
which  together  with  the  hall,  must  be  ill- 
lighted,  are  not  well  disposed.  The  stair 
approach  to  the  hall,  which  is  not  made  a  fea- 
ture to  the  road,  is  too  cramped.  With  these 
reservations  the  external  design  displays  some 
taste.  Under  motto  "  J."  we  have  a  set  of 
plans  irredeemably  b.ad,  showing  either  careless- 
ness or  incapacity.  How  is  the  hall  lighted;  and 
why  place  meeting  hall  at  the  back  ?  The 
elevation  in  a  pleasing  timber  treatment  atones 
for  the  defective  plan,  and  exhibits  ability,  but 
it  is  a  little  too  rustic  and  over-timbered.  We 
recommend  '•  J"  to  give  more  attention  to  his 
planning.  "  Omega  "  in  circle,  as  usual,  sends 
an  over  laboured  design,  clever  in  parts,  and 
displaying  no  mean  knowledge  of  detail ;  but 
bis  plan  covers  twice  the  area  demanded,  and 
the  assembly  and  billiard  rooms  placed  behind 
are  disposed  in  a  very  uneconomical  manner. 
The  hall,  refreshment-bar,  kitchen,  and  smok- 
ing-room are  conveniently  located,  the  library 
and  reading-room  being  upstairs,  with  neces- 
sary offices.  The  elevation  is  half  brick,  and 
timbered  above,  and  if  two  or  three  such  win- 
dows as  is  shown  to  the  library  had  been  given 
to  a  front  hall  extending  the  entire  frontage, 
or  nearly  so,  we  should  have  liked  it  better. 
The  assembly  and  biUiard-rooms  are  priced  out 
at  iid.,  and  the  front  portion  at  7d.  "  R  in 
Circle"  sends  a  design  with  undoubted  marks 
of  ability  in  the  elevations,  but  the  plan  would 
be  better  suited  for  a  private  house  than  a 
village  club.  One  feature  he  has  provided  that 
others  have  not  thought  of — viz.,  a  good  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  adjoining,  the  bar  occupy- 
ing one  side  of  hall.  The  defects  are  the  narrow 
entrance,  nothing  characterising  it  as  a  public 
one;  the  position  of  library,  better  placed  in  a 
more  retired  position ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  meeting  hall  transversely  to  the  site. 
"  Knighton"  sends  a  crude  arrangment  — 
the  billiard-room  is  too  large,  and  the  stairs 
and  landing  to  assembly-hall  and  literary  mtich 
too  cramped.  There  are  some  good  features  in 
the  elevation,  however,  which  is  handled  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  the  cubing  and  pricing 
are  satisfactory,  the  main  front  portion  being 
cubed  at  7d.,  and  the  minor  portions  at  5d. 
One  very  economical  plan  is  that  by  "  Omnia 
Vincit  Labor."  The  hall  and  refreshment 
buffet  are  compactly  arranged,  with  library  and 
billiard-room  at  side,  and  upstairs  a  meeting- 
hall  over  both,  the  kitchen  offices  being  in  a 
basement.  An  obvious  objection  exists  to  the 
last  arrangement  by  the  necessity  of  bringing 
everything  through  the  front  hall  it  a  dinner 
was  served  above.  Elevations  in  Gothic  tim- 
bered are  more  suitable  than  some,  and  the 
cubing  is  at  9d. — a  very  good  price.  A  suit- 
aVjle  elevation,  though  rather  ornate  for  a 
village,  exhibiting  some  careful  detail,  is 
that  of  "  Frappe  Fort,"  but  we  cannot  look 
at  the  plan,  which  has  a  very  haphazard 
and   ill-studied  disposition,   and   the   bilUard- 


room  is  badly  lighted  and  placed.  The  cubing, 
at  5id.,  is  too  small.  Another  very  carefully 
drawn  set  of  elevations  are  those  of  "  J.  S." 
The  great  fault  is  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
village  school  in  the  conception,  and  the 
entrance  and  relative  positions  ot  library  and 
billiard-room  are  conspicuously  defsctive.  The 
plan  of  "  Spero  Meliora "  wants  sadly  the 
virtue  of  compactness,  though  there  art  one  or 
two  good  points  in  the  service  arrangement, 
and  the  drawings  are  carefully  executed.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  "  Enigma,"  whose 
ideal  is  a  Gothic  cottage,  grouped  for  effect,  and 
possessing  nothing  to  stamp  it.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  is  pretty,  but  not  suitable. 
"  Confido  "  is  very  compact :  the  service-rooms 
are  generally  good,  but  the  billiard  room  at  top 
ot  building  in  root,  and  the  external  treat- 
ment are  scarcely  indicative  of  a  village.  Great 
care  and  some  gcod  details  are  exhibited  under 
the  motto,  "  lirutus,"  but  the  arrangement  and 
elevation  are  not  suitable.  "  Frappe  Fort," 
No.  2,  is  far  behind  No.  1,  the  plan  being  hope- 
lessly wandering  in  the  latrines  and  offices. 
"  Cyprus  "  is  too  much  of  a  villa  both  in  plan 
and  elevation,  though  tolerably  compact. 
"Cleo"  is  in  a  marvellous  style — a  hybrid  of 
Jacobean  and  Egyptian  features — and  the  plan 
is  not  neatly  arranged,  though  the  drawing  is 
commendable.  "Semper  Spiro  Spero"  has  a 
suitable  elevation,  and  if  the  plan  had  been 
more  convenient  as  regards  access  to  bar,  it 
would  have  taken  a  higher  place.  We  have 
not  space  left  to  describe  other  designs,  but 
we  may  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of 
their  merit.  "  Jac"  (poor  plan,  and  with  ele- 
vation reminding  us  of  a  pleasure-garden 
pavilion),  "Design"  (ill  planned),  "Such  a 
Dog "  (unclub-like),  "  M,"  between  leaves, 
"North  West"  (extravagant),  "D"  in  tri- 
angle, "PrenezGarde,"  "Con  Amore,"  "  Semper 
Fidelis,"  "  C  "  in  triangles,  "  East  Anglian  " 
(too  stable-like),  "Peter"  (plan  worse  than 
elevation),  "Advance,"  "Nil  Desperandum," 
"  B.  M.  W."  (elevation  suitable,  but  bad  plan), 
"  Cabul  "  (fair  elevation  spoilt),  "  Montague  " 
(more  fit  for  a  school),  "  .Signum,"  "Tarn  o' 
Shanter,"  "Amphion"  (elevation  below  par), 
"  Chimney  Pot  "  (why  such  elaborate  carving 
in  front?),  "Dagger"  and  "Through"  (too- 
flimsy  in  elevation),  "  Ich  Dien  "  (try  again), 
"  Maltese  Cross,"  "  Try  "  (why  such  fantastic 
timbering  ?),  "  Thor,"  "  Ogmore."  and  "  Iota." 
Of  these,  as  of  some  mentioned  before,  one 
common  error  has  been  a  neglect  of  the  club- 
hall  as  an  external  feature,  and  consequently 
of  falling  upon  a  too  domestic  treatment. 
Another  common  defect  has  been  placing  the 
billiard- room  too  near  the  entrance  and  library, 
want  of  easy  access  from  refreshment-bar  and 
kitchen,  awkwardly-placed  conveniences,  &c. 
Many  exhibit  also  defects  of  construction  and  de- 
tail into  which  our  space  precludes  our  entering. 
"  Mechlin  "  sends  some  suitable  details  for 
doorway  and  treatment  of  timbering.  The 
upright  timbers  or  studs  are  filled  in  with  plain 
and  herring-bone  brick  nogging;  the  lead  work 
is  well  shown  with  provision  for  wet  to  escape 
that  finds  its  way  through  the  brick  nogging. 
The  details  of  mullions,  iron  barges,  &c.,  are 
simple  and  effective.  "  Frappe  Fort"  (No.  1) 
ranks  next  in  order  of  merit,  but  is  wanting 
in  clearness,  as  for  example  the  ornamental 
parget  work.  The  half-timber  work  is  shown 
with  fillets  fixed  to  uprights  inside  and  outside, 
and  two  skins  ot  Iplaster  with  hollow  between. 
Inside  the  studs  are  battened  and  plastered. 
"  Spero  Meliora :"  The  detail  of  front 
window  is  fairly  shown,  but  the  mouldings  are 
too  fantastical.  "St.  Lucy's  "  detail  of  hall 
roof  is  very  weak  at  the  angles  between  prin- 
cipals and  cross-braces,  in  spite  of  the  angle 
blocks  bolted  throutrh  ;  the  fireplace  is  suit- 
able. Details  by  "  Enigma  "  admit  of  much 
improvement ;  the  cross-boarding  to  entrance- 
door  is  fanciful  rather  than  tasteful,  and  the 
mouldings  are  not  clearly  shown.  "  North- 
West :"  Mouldings  sliow  want  of  knowledge  of 
stonework.  "Amphion:'  Detail  too  lumpy. 
"  Ogmore,"  "  Thor,"  and  "Try"  all  indicate 
weakness  and  non-acquaintance  with  construc- 
tion and  practical  work,  and  we  can  only  advise 
them  to  consult  good  works,  and  to  look  before 
they  leap. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  E.  Gill  and  Son  has  been 
accepted  for  heating  St.  Peter's  Church,  Thetford. 
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BRITISH  AND   AMERICAN  ANONYMOUS 
CRITICISM. 

ON  p.  520  we  ofave  an  extract  from  a  London 
letter  contributed  to  the  American  Archi. 
tect  and  Building  News.  The  letter  itself  has 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  editor  of  a  con- 
temporary, and  his  statements  have  called 
forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burofes,  which  we  print 
in  another  column.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quarrel  between  the  English  architect 
and  his  critic,  but  Mr.  Buries  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  denying  the  im- 
putations made  with  regard  to  himself.  Other 
readers  will  probably  like  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Architect — so  we  comply  with  Mr.  Barges' 
request  and  reproduce  it : — 

Is  Queen  Anne  deeH  ?  asks  a  lively  writer  in  a 
recent  nnmber  of  Truth,  a^  he  (^pspairincly  bewails 
her  influence  in  all  the  Entfliah  furniture  at  the 
Pari3  Exhibition.  However  it  may  be  for  furniture, 
after  a  sincere  senrch  about  London  I  am  convinced 
she  is  dead  as  regards  architecture.  Not  ou'y  is 
she  dead,  but  so  tew  and  indistinct  are  the  foot- 
prints the  srood  queen  left  behind  her  that  almost 
any  foot  will  fit  thero,  and  there  are  plenty  of  mapqne- 
raders  at  present  capering  in  them.  If  the  prevail- 
inp  fashion  introduced  by  the  mania  for  bric-a-brac 
were  called  the  anonymous  style,  it  would  be  com- 
prehensible ;  but  then  it  would  not  sound  so  well, 
asd  in  England  at  least  everything  ia  in  a  name. 
Anything'  which  is  not  identified  with  the  late  Gothic 
revival  is  boldly  appropriated  for  this  "  pot-pourri  " 
of  architecture.  Althoug-h  the  spirit  of  annexation 
ia  rampant  here  at  present.  T  was  not  prepared  for 
the  following  proof  of  it.  Wishing  to  look  up  what 
books  there  were  on  this  Queen  Anne's  style  I  went 
■to  Batsford's,  the  architectural  bookseller's  — 
strangely  enough  his  modest  shop  in  High  Holborn 
suffices  for  the  whole  London  profession— and  there 
was  told  :  "Oh!  we  have  no  books  on  that,  style. 
Our  Queen  Anne  architects  take  their  details  from 
Sauvageot's  work  on  the  French  chatenux  ! " 
Hence  '*  Queen  Anne  "  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
principle. 

Houses,  however,  were  built  of  course  during  the 
reign  of  this  personage  :  and  at  Chelsea  I  found  a 
row  of  bona-fide  Queen  Anne  houses  looking  upon 
the  Thames,  across  a  strip  of  trees  and  verdure. 
The  striking  characteristic  of  these  dwellings  in 
Cheyne-row  lies,  to  use  a  contradiction,  in  their 
-anobtrusiveness— certainly  not  a  quAlity  of  their 
recent  namesakes.  A  plain  brick  front  of  two  or 
three  stories,  with  flat  sloping  roof  and  simple  cor- 
nice, is  enriched  by  a  wooden  porch  with  a  classic 
order  and  delicate  monidings.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  commonplace  ;  but  there  is  a  decided 
charm  in  these  quiet  homes,  which  is  wanting  to 
yonder  block,  fortunately  for  comparison  in  the 
extreme  present  fashion.  Their  narrow  and  lofty 
fronts  are  carried  still  higher  into  exaggerated 
gables,  while  tall,  narrow  windows  suggest  the  view 
on  a  back-yard,  rather  than  that  across  an  animated 
river.  The  first  tendency  of  this  style  was  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  conventional  modes  of  building, 
to  allow  common  sense  to  express  itself ;  but  the 
desire  to  be  original— pprhaps  I  should  say  to  be  odd 
— has  drifted  it  far  to  the  leeward.  In  one  group  of 
these  houses,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  an  octagonal  front  is 
recessed,  so  that  the  side  windows,  iustend  of  ijetting 
a  wider  oblique  view,  look  upon  the  wall  of  the  next 
honee.  The  entablature  runs,  however,  straight 
along  the  front  of  the  two  houses,  and  a  brick  archi- 
trave, without  suggestion  of  archwork,  is  carried 
across  the  recessed  corners.  Of  course  there  must 
be  a  hidden  baud  of  iron,  but  it  looks  most  uncom- 
fortable. In  the  next  street  the  same  architect  has 
just  built  a  house  for  Mr.  Whistler,  the  painter.  As 
they  are  both  men  who  are  nothing,  if  not  original, 
something  extraordinary  was  to  be  expected.  The 
■first  result  was  so  plain  and  ugly  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  refused  to  grant  a  licence  for  it.  It 
was  then  ameliorated  enough  to  pass  that  most 
tolerant  of  critics.  Its  small  front  door  op<^ns 
directly  on  a  landing  of  the-staircase — an  excellent  \ 
■way  to  break  the  necks  of  burglars,  and  of  all  who 
are  not  forewarned  that  their  first  step  from  the 
door  will  precipitate  them  headlong  into  the  large 
atelier  below.  Not  a  bad  feature  in  thi*  latter  is  the 
segmental  nrch  which  divides  one  end  ot  the  room  and 
the  fireplace  from  the  main  p;irt.  This  fireplace 
is  in  the  present  fashion,  and  has  a  small  opening 
for  the  grate,  while  a  wide  portion  around  it  is  filled 
with  tiles.  As  is  ofteu  the  case  with  eccentric 
designs  practical  questions  have  been  neglected  ;  and 
ihis  first  story,  really  a  basement  below  the  street 
level,  has  not  been  protected  against  the  damp,  and 
is  found  uninhabitable ;  while  the  china  closet  has 
proved  fit  only  for  a  ceal-bin,  and  the  servants* 
Toom  has  been  turned  into  the  former.  I  quote  these 
details  to  show  where  the  present  tendency  to  be 
original  at  all  cost  is  carrying  some  of  the  best 
known  men  ;  for  Mr.  Godwin,  besides  being  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  British  Architect,  has  done  far 
better  things  than  these  later  works.  In  such  a 
melancholy  little  house  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
on  Mr.  Whistler's  easel  "  a  symphony  in  blue  ;"  the 
wonder  was  that  under  such  positive  circumstances 
it  was  as  vague  aa  this  vaguest  of  impressioniats 


So  much  for  the  bad  side  which  the  effort  after  odd 
effects  bus  introduced  into  these  latest  buildings. 
But  good  has  come  from  the  increased  attention 
given  to  brickwork,  for  "  Qneen  Anne "  work 
abounds  in  flat  pilasters  nnd  dplicate  mouldings  ia 
brick  or  terra  cotta.  The  English  have  hitherto 
been  far  be)  ind  both  the  Geinians  and  ours'^lves  in 
the  quality  of  bricks  and  the  use  made  of  them. 
There  are  very  few  buildings  of  fine  face  bricks  in 
London,  and  their  coarse  porous  ones,  by  absorbing 
soot,  add  to  the  dinginess  of  the  city.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  finer  quality  is  necessarily  used  in  this  new 
style,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  mention  the  best 
examples.  Manv  of  these  were  built  for  painters, 
who  are  certainly  appreciative  of  "  Qneen  Anne." 
Away  from  the  everlasting  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
city,  at  St.  John*s-wood,  Hampstead,  Chelsea,  and 
South  Kensington,  many  painters  have  built.  Close 
to  Holland-park  is  a  particularly  interesting  group 
of  new  houses,  all  of  them  original  in  design.  Val 
Princeps  and  Leighton  ar*^  side  by  side,  in  houses 
designed  refpeotively  by  Webb  and  Aitf^heson.  A 
few  rods  off  the  leaders  in  the  style.  R.  Norman 
Shnw  and  Stevenson,  have  built  for  Colie  Hunter 
and  Fildes.  Npxt  comes  Mr.  Bnrges's  house,  of 
which  I  will  speak  later,  as  he  would  be  horrified  to 
be  clrtssed  with  the  "Queen  Annes,"  though  sur- 
rounded by  th^m  ;  for  on  the  other  side  Watts  has 
a  house,  by  Coekerell  Aa  these  men,  both  archi- 
tects and  painters,  if  not  nil  acndomicians.  are 
regarded  as  the  "  immortals"  of  their  professions,    Imairthiok 


and  Street  the  New  Law  Courts,  irrespective  of 
their  designs,  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  can 
console  ourselves  that  onr  competitions  are  hardly 
more  unfair  than  those  elsewhere-  R. 
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this  group  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  houses  them, 
selves  are  picturesque  and  homelike,  and  gen*^rally 
entirely  of  brick.  In  this  same  neighbourhood  both 
Stevenson  and  Shaw  have  built  several  handsome 
and  characteristic  dwellings.  Thf*  deaigu  of  one, 
by  the  latter,  published  in  the  Builder,  June  4. 
1875,  gives  the  best  characteristics  of  the  style.  It 
is  of  brick,  five  stories,  with  lofty  gable  ;  the  ground 
floor  is  recessed,  and  has  slight  wooden  hay  windows 
with  tiny  paufs.  such  as  one  still  sees  in  such  old 
English  towns  as  Canterbury.    A  tinp  business  store 


by  the  same  architect  breaks  agreeably  the  classical  i  ^^^  ^^^^  j, 


THE    discussion   as    to    the    merits   of   the 
various   materials  for    church  roofs    still 
continues.     Mr.  John  Young,  jun.,  writes  : — 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  as  to  the  most  suitable  roof 
covering  for  a  building  such  as  St.  Albau's.  Lead  aa 
u«ed  at  St.  Nicholas.  Great  Yarmouth,  copper  as  at 
York  Minster,  and  slate  at  Llandaff  Cathedral  have 
each  found  an  advocate,  but  neither  zinc  nor  our  old 
English  tile  has  been  deemed  worth  recommenda- 
tion, yet  T  read  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  me 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  restoration  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely-place,  aa  follows.  In  March, 
1876  :— 

"  Zinc  will  be  the  lightest  covering.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  will  stand  if  thick  enough.  I 
examined  Pome  years  bick  roofs  at  Brussels, 
Cologne,  &c.,  and  came  to  this  opinion.  There  seems 
to  be  an  incrnstAtion  of  protecting  matter  which 
forms  on  its  surface.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  that  our  error  had  been  the 
nesses  we  had  used,  and  that  it  should  be 
22oz.  to  the  foot.  In  appearance  the  sheets  should 
be  narrow  (2ft.).  and  the  seams  of  some  form,  not 
too  unlike  an  old  leaded  roof-  If  all  this  could  be 
secured  and  durability  assured  I  think  it  would  be 
the  best  covering  next  to  lead." 

Again  in  September  : — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  question  of 
covering  at  St.  Elheldreda's,  and  am  much  puzzled. 
Lead  and  tile  are  the  two  old  materials  for  roofing 
in  London.     On  true  prinriiplps  it  should  be  load,  but 


otony  of  the  city.  From  the  late  Gothic 
revival  we  at  home  are  apt  to  regard  Loudon  as  of 
that  style ;  whereas  it  is  really  the  city  in  Europe 
where  the  "orders"  are  most  used  and  abused.  In 
the  City  there  is  hardly  any  exception  to  this  endless 
Renaissance  reproduction,  and  the  latest  are  like 
the  first. 

Mr.  Burgos  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense 
to  make  his  honso  artistic,  aud  only  half  the  rooms 
are  finished,  so  lovingly  does  he  "  potter  "  over  the 
decoration  of  th^m.  The  house  is  of  brick,  with  st-one 
finish,  and  is  picturesquely  grouped,  a  round  stair 
turret  flanking  the  main  ?able  towards  the  road.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  side,  through  a  richly  sculptured 
bronze  door.  Though  he  is  acknowledged  as  an 
authority  on  decoration  T  was  told  to  expect  the 
most  violent  colouring  and  contrasts,  and  so  was  not 
surprised  at  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  hall,  which  is 
two  stories  in  height,  and  is  lighted  by  a  large 
coloured  glass  window,  with  full-size  flying  figures. 
The  stairs  start  from  the  hall,  and  disappear  into 
the  tower,  and  then  emerge  on  a  balcony  above.  The 
library  is  the  only  room  as  yet  entirely  finished,  and 
is  as  original  as  beautiful.  To  use  the  last  London 
"  art  "  slang,  it  is  "  a  symphony  in  gold."  One-third 
the  height  of  the  room  is  taken  up  by  a  frieze  of  the 
deepest  gold,  a  scroll  pattern  pii-ked  out  with  red. 
This  would  be  glaring  were  it  not  skilfully  led  up  to 
by  paler  tones  of  irold  below.  The  wooden  bookcasps 
are  of  greenish  gold,  covered  with  painted  figures  in 
a  mediaeval  style.  Where  the  wall  shows  it  is 
stamppd  with  a  red  gold  pattern.  The  ground  of 
the  painted  ceiling  has  a  deliciously  soft  golden  tint, 
and  it  is  bard  to  realise  that  this  hue  comes  from 
contrast,  for  it  is  only  the  natural  colour  of  the  pine. 

Mr.  Burges  is  full  of  quaint  medijeval  fancies, 
which  pepp  out  unexpectedly  on  the  painted  furni- 
ture and  walls.  For  instance,  the  library  mantel  has 
a  deep  frieze  of  a  procession  ef  figures  in  high  relief, 
which  turn  out  to  be  the  parts  of  speech  before  the 
Tower  of  Babel  driven  back  by  a  figure  of  Grammar. 
The  conceit  is  ingeniously  carried  out.  Thus  two 
trumpeters,  male  aud  female,  lead  as  the  "personal 
pronouns;**  behind  them  is  a  dog  for  *' it ;"  after 
them  comes  a  lady  as  "the  verb,"  and  the  pases 
holding  her  train  are  "the  articles  ;"  a  youth  and 
maiden  represent  "  preposition  and  conjunction  ;"  at 
the  end  is  a  man  starting  back  for  "'  interjection." 
These  and  all  the  other  decorative  figures  are  most 
graceful  and  of  high  artistic  merit.  The  mantel  of 
the  next  room  is  admirably  sculptured  with  the 
"  Roaiance  of  the  Rose."  Upstairs  is  a  mantel  with 
"  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.'*  In  the  architect's  bed- 
room there  is  such  a  flood  of  colour  that  the  ground 

of  the  furniture  is  scarlet  without  its  appearing  too  j  iuxurinntly  on  stone  roofs,  and  at  this  season  espe- 
crude.  Here  fancy  has  been  everywhere  at  work.  ]  cially  the  colouring  of  this  vegetable  matter  and 
Insteadof  abutters  delicate  gilded  lattices  of  Eastern  I  the  strong  shadow  lines  of  the  slabs,  varying  iu 
design  close  the  windows,  and  the  red  marble  basin  is  I  thickness  from  |in.  to  Uiu,  combine  to  produce  an 


s  in  the  way.  No  doubt  zinc  is  the  nearest 
litatiou  (!),  but  it  is  a  poor  one.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  durable  in  London. 
People  always  throw  a  doubt  about  it.  Even  at 
Hamburg  I'found  the  same  misgiving,  though  I, 
nevertheless,  used  it  for  cresting  and  other  orna* 
mental  purposes.  I  there  used  slate  laid  in  the 
German  manner  for  the  roofs,  but  then  it  is  the  old 
covering  of  the  country.  At  St.  Etheldreda's  tile 
would  have  been  heavy  if  the  tie  beams  were  still 
omitted;  but  thnir  restoration  removes  the  objection. 
Perhaps  the  safer  course  is  to  fall  back  upon  tile. 
Westmoreland  slate  is,  of  course,  an  excellent 
material,  but  not  one  in  ancient  use  in  Loudon." 

I,  accordingly,  used  tile,  and  the  roof  is  considered 
a  success- 
Mr.  Luke  Limner  instances  the  effect  of  the 
preen  colour  used  in  roofs  of  buildings  in 
Russia  and  the  trans-Danubian  provinces, 
where  copper  cannot  be  afforded,  and  pleads  for 
the  adoption  of  copper  as  "  a  costly  material 
which  proclaims  its  individuality  at  once  as  a 
noble  cover  for  a  noble  structure." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  of  Hereford,  writes : — 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  thiuk  that  Mr. 
Seddon's  decision  in  favour  of  slate  was  a  wise  one. 
The  colouring  of  the  slate  roof  of  Llandaff  Cathedral 
is  very  beautiful,  while  that  of  oar  Cathedral  Lady 
Chapel  roof,  covered  with  lead,  is  detestable,  from 
the  fact  that  lead  in  such  situations  becomes  after 
a  while  roughened  on  the  surface,  the  inequalities 
holding  "blacks'*  and  other  impurities  deposited 
from  the  atmosphere.  I  would  go  further  than  Mr, 
Seddon,  and  adopt  stone  slabs  for  the  coverings  of 
our  ancient  churches.  Muny  were  so  covered  in  the 
middle  a^es,  and  some  sti'I  re-nain  with  their  stone 
slab  coverings  intact.  Modern  restorers  seem  to 
think  stone  roofing  slabs  very  suitable  for  concrete, 
and  many  a  glorious  old  stone  roof  in  this  country 
has  been  shorn  of  its  beauty  to  make  way  for  that 
artistic  piece  of  pottery— the  Broseley  tile  !  "  Stone 
tiles  "  are  objected  to  because  of  their  great  weight 
as  compared  with  lead,  slates,  or  tiles.  At  first  sight 
the  objection  seems  plausible,  as  a  "  square '  *  (100ft. 
superficial)*of  roof  covered  with  lead  weighs  8401b., 
slates  about  the  same,  plain  clay  tiles  in  mortar 
1,5401b.,  and  stone  tiles  3, 1801b. ;  but  this  apparently 
great  weight  is  easily  carried  by  a  roof  having 
rafters  not  more  than  4in.  by  Sin.,  aud  spaced  15in. 
apart— a  construction  considerably  lighter  than  that 
of  any  church  roof  I  am  acquainted  with.    Lichens 

id  mosses  attach  themselves  readily  to  and  grow 


inlaid  with  silver  fishes.  It  is  this  endless  play  of  fancy 
and  his  fastidious  taste  which  have,  perhaps,  kept  Mr. 
Barges  from  competing  more  frequently  for  impor- 
tant buildings.  The  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  was  at 
first  confided  to  him,  but  on  some  interference  of  the 
committee  with  his  ideas  he  promptly  threw  up  the 
whole  thing.  He  has  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
mau  in  England  who  has  built  a  "  real  live  "  cathe- 
dral. tt.^t  at  Cotk,  in  the  early  French  Gothic.  His 
design  for  tb>'  Law  Courts  was  the  one  most  liked 
by  the  profession  in  general ;  but  in  the  celebrated 
division  of  spoils  which  gave  Barry  the  National 
Gallery,  Waterhouso  the  Natural  History  Museum, 


exquisite  effect  unattaiuable  by  the  use  of  any  other 
material. 


The  Hove  Town  Commissioners  recently  adver- 
tised for  and  received  two  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a  groyne,  near  Medina-terrace;  the  amounts  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  estimated,  and  the  commissioners 
therefore  decided  to  carry  out  th^  work  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark, 
C.E.,  their  surveyor.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Ellice-Clark  to 
undertake  private  work. 
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BuETON  Leonard.  —  On  Wednpsday,  Nov. 
20,  a  new  church  at  Burton  Leonard,  Yorkg, 
was  consecrated.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Dur- 
ham, is  the  architect.  The  new  edifice  is  in 
the  Late  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  organ  chamber,  a  vestry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  porch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  and  a  bell  gable  at  the 
west  end.  The  dimensions  of  the  church,  in- 
side measurement,  are — nave,  53ft.  x  21ft.  6in., 
and  chancel,  2Sft.  x  18ft.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  to  the  wall  plate  on  each 
side  is  17ft.,  and  from  thence  upwards  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof  13ft.,  or  a  total  altitude  of 
30ft.  The  wall  plates  of  the  chancel  are  each 
17ft.  high,  the  roof  resting  thereon  being  lift, 
in  height  to  the  centre,  or  a  total  of  28ft. 
high.  The  masonry  is  limestone.  The  roofs 
are  covered  in  with  red  tiles,  and  the  flooring 
of  the  sanctuary  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles 
from  the  Lugwardine  works  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
Withington,  near  Hereford.  Underneath  the 
flooring  is  provided  a  hot-air  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester.  The 
sole  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Wood,  of  Pickering, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Jlalton.  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York,  executed  the 
whole  of  the  carved  work. 

Gaeway,  Heeefordshiee. — This  very  in- 
teresting church  is  now  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  repair  and  restoration.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  works  being  completed,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  attended  the  opening  ser- 
vices on  the  8th  inst.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  building  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  the  1-ith  century,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  of  both  Norman  and  Per- 
pendicular times.  The  Knights  Templars 
resided  at  a  preceptory  close  by,  so  it  is  inferred 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  due  to  their 
skill  and  energy,.  Indeed,  internal  corrobora- 
tive evidence  exists  of  this  in  the  position  and 
size  of  the  tower,  which  is  27ft.  square  and 
placed  about  10ft.  away  from  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  nave,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  orna- 
mental features  of  the  interior,  notably  on  the 
richly-sculptured  chancel  arch.  The  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  work  already 
done  : — A  heavy  gallery  extending  across  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  and  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  wall,  has  been  removed, 
revealing  a  three-light  window.  A  wall 
between  the  chancel  and  chapel  has  also  been 
taken  down,  thus  showing  to  full  advantage  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  1-ith  century  arcading. 
The  Old  oak  benches,  with  ends  4in.  in  thick- 
ness, has  been  refixed  on  a.  wooden  platform, 
and  by  a  simple  alteration  made  comfortable 
enough  for  19th  century  worship.  The  old 
altar  slab,  with  its  5  incised  crosses  or  wounds, 
which  was  found  face  downwards  amongst  the 
old  paving  of  the  cliurch,  has  been  placed  again 
in  its  original  position.  The  be^iutiful  carved 
oak  rood  loft,  for  which  the  district  is  famous, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  flight  of 
steps  and  raised  gangway  leading  to  it,  extend. 
ing  along  the  whole  length  of  the  north  chancel 
wall,  are  fortunately  intact,  while  the  orii^inal 
doorway  has  now  been  opened  out.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Balcomb,  of 
Kenilworth,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 

Holywell. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
market  hall  at  Holywell  was  laid  last  week. 
The  general  plan  comprises  a  front  building 
for  a  town  hall  (not  yet  commenced),  contain- 
ing on  the  ground  floor  spacious  reading-room, 
board-ro.im,  inspector's  oiBce,  entrance  hall, 
with  communication  to  the  markets,  and  an 
archway  over  the  side  road  ;  and  on  the  first 
floor  assembly-room  with  octagon  end,  recessed 
platform,  and  open-timbered  roof.  This  room 
wiU  be  capable  of  seating  450  persons.  The 
facade  will  be  built  with  stone  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  traceried  windows,  and  central 
■gable,  in  which  will  be  a  circular  panel  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  town,  and  a  bell  turret 
springing  from  the  junction  of  the  roofs.  Be- 
hind the  building  and  adjoining  it  are  the 
markets,  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  are 
being  built  witli  brick  walls,  iron  and  glass 
roof,  and  stone  flag  floor.  The  vegetable  market 
has  a  floor  space  of  2,925  square  feet,  and  con- 


tains 33  stalls ;  behind  this,  and  approached 
from  it  by  seven  steps,  is  the  butchers'  market, 
which  has  a  floor  sp.ice  of  3,312  square  feet, 
and  is  fitted  with  four  lock-up  shops  and  29 
open  stalls.  The  work  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  will  entail  an  outlav  of  X2,300,  and  the 
town  hall  a  further  outlay  of  je2.000.  Th.. 
architects  are  Messrs.  Scrivner  and  S ms,  uf 
Hauley,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Thoma-; 
Hughes  and  Son,  Holywell. 

Le  WISH  AM. — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Perry-hill,  Lewisham, 
Kent,  which  was  commenced  some  three 
months  ago,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  November 
23rd.  The  church  will  hold  600  people,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  85ft.  by  27ft.  Gin.  wide,  with 
clerestory  and  aisles  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  divided  by  Manslield  stone  pier  columns, 
with  carved  capitals  and  moulded  arches.  It 
will  have  a  spacious  apsidal  baptistery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  with  an  open  vestibule 
on  each  side  leadint^  to  inner  and  outer  porches. 
The  vestibules  and  bapistery communicate  with 
the  nave  and  aisles  by  five  moulded  arches. 
The  chancel,  which  is  40ft.  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  is  approached  therefrom  by 
three  steps,  with  four  additional  steps  to  the 
sacrarium,  including  the  altar  piece.  It  is 
apsidal  on  plan,  and  is  to  have  timber-vaulted 
roof,  supported  by  marble  shafts.  The  walls 
will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  in  horizontal  drop 
courses,  the  dressings  being  in  Bath  stone.  The 
style  is  English  Decorated.  The  entire  cost 
will  amount  to  ^£8,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
William  C.  Banks,  of  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  B.  E.  Night- 
ingale, of  Albert  Embankment. 

LrvEEPOOL. — Extensive  additions  have  been 
completed  to  the  Courvrr  office  in  this  town  in 
connection  with  the  original  buildings  in  Vic- 
toria-street. The  new  portion  consists  of  a 
well-lighted  building  of  five  floors,  with  lofty 
basement,  and  has  been  arranged  for  private 
offices,  evening  paper  offices,  and  spacious 
workrooms.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  F.  and 
G.  Holme,  of  Church-street. 

Metkopolitan  Boakd  op  Wokks. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  ^£1,900  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  the  vestry  of  Kensington,  being  a  mniety  of 
cost  of  the  formation  of  anew  road  from  Church- 
street  to  Vicarage-gardens,  Kensington,  and 
^150  to  the  Whitechapel  District  Board,  being 
one-half  cost  of  improvement  in  Old  Castle- 
street,  Whitechapel.  A  sharp  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  charges  made  by  the  consulting 
chemists  employed  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  December  last  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply  bills  of  last  session.  It  was 
stated  that  these  amounted  to  no  less  than 
i£l,901  14s.  for  analyses.  Eventually  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  works  committee  for 
consideration.  A  plan  prepared  by  the  board's 
engineer  for  a  25ft.  roadway  leading  into 
Carting-lane,  Savoy,  was  approved.  A  long 
report  was  presented  by  the  works  committee 
on  the  protection  of  tlie  City  from  fire.  It 
stated  that  in  August  last  4i),000ft.  of  hose  was 
ordered  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hydrants 
now  being  established  in  the  City ;  that  this 
hose  is  being  supplied  concurrently  with  the 
completion  of  the  hydrant  system.  The  com- 
mittee considered  that  the  City  had  in  no  way 
suffered  from  the  removal  of  fire-brigade  head- 
quarters from  Watling-street  to  the  larger 
premises  in  Southwark-bridge-road,  but  recom- 
mended that,  as  a  concession  to  the  views  of 
the  fire  insurance  offices,  a  steam-engine  be 
temporarily  placed  at  Watling-street  until 
permanent  arrangements  be  determined  upon, 
and  further  that  the  fire-brigade  committee 
be  instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Farringdon  -  road  or 
Ludgate-eircus  for  a  station  to  replace  that 
which  formerly  existed  in  Farringdon-street. 
Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  making 
expensive  changes  in  brigade  arrangements 
owing  to  the  special  rate  being  limited  to  Jd. 
in  the  £,  and  urged  that  if  the  measures  now 
proposed  were  taken  the  City  would  be  more 
effectively  protected  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  copies  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  water  com- 
mittee of  the  City  council,  the  insurance  offices, 
and  others  who  had  addressed  the  board  on  the 
subject. 


01'  SCCENCE,  mo»t  ot 
Solwntlflc  nnd  Tc[;JinlcRl  Auth'^nttrB  of  the  d»]r.  Thoiuanda  of 
orlKlnaJ  Artloti's  und  i.olentiao  pftpcrt,  and  gottoUew  r«c«iptfl  and 
vriaklMHcmbmclnj;  nlmont  evrry  subject  on  w),lch  It  is  poMible 

oruiRll       *  ■  

Ti\v  «Arile«t  and  i 

sole'iliflj  iliFcoTeriert  «Tid  mocbanlcal  1 
i'     I  '     -.     I   i    '     ;  ir.','  circulution  render*  it  the  beet  mediom 
'- '   ■  -■    n-    r      -I,  wiHh  their  anoouncemenla  to  be  brought 

•^     '  *  iniifaetureri,  mechanion.Belentiflowr'riters, 

'■  Twup..nce,  or  all  bookaollera  and  i  f;wa. 

vni     -       1-     '   r:..    i]d.     Omce:    31.  Tarletook.acreat,  CoTeat. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ouraelvea  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  eorroepondcntR.  The  Kditor  rewpeclfnUy  remiests 
that  all  communications  sinmlri  be  drawn  np  aa  mefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  olaimants  upon  the  Bpac« 
allotted  to  correspondence.! 
All   letters   should  be  .addrcjised   to  the   BDITOB,   31, 

TAVISTOCK-STllEET,  COVKXT-GARDEN,  W.O. 
To  Odb  REiDEKS.— We  shall  (eel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  us   with   brief  notes  of  works 

contemplated  or  in  profjrees  in  the  provinces. 
Cheques  and  Post-ofSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 

J.  Passmorb  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  char(;e  for  advertisements  is  6d,  per  line  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  haU-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  aioertained  oB 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Paragraph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  os. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  Snn.SCRIPTIONB. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers,  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  6dol«.  40c.  fold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  S.3f.  30c.).  To  India  (vii 
Southampton),  £1  63.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  ^ova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  63.  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Bel^n  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  Intomational  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  tho 
amount.  Back  numbers  cin  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  fonvarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volamea,  2s.  each. 

Received.— E.  F.  B.— Col.  M.— B.  E.  N.— F.  W.  B.— 
Y.  C— J.  D.  W.— J.  F.— a.  W.— T.  B.— A.  C— T.  E.— 
W.  U.  R.— S.  A.— R.  J.  J. 

S.  S.  (We  do  not  remember  the  query  ;  repeat  it.) — G.  R. 
(We    tliink  you  would;    we  are  sure   you  ought.) — 
JoiNEE.     (Write  B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.) 
"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

Omega.  ( Kitclien,  offices,  and  cellars  are  to  be  on  ground 
floor.)— Robert  Phillips  (objects  to  plan  of  "Sun- 
flower," published  last  week,  and  oljserves  there  is  uoth- 
ing  shown  to  carry  thechimney  of  bedroom  over  dining- 
room.  If  he  loots  again  he  will  see  it  is  intended  to  te 
corbelled  out  from  the  one  below,  as  in  thousands  of 
executed  buildings.  We  quite  agree  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  a  grave  fault  with  followers  of  the  new  style 
to  draw  large  square  shafts  resting  on  angle  chimney 
breasts.)  (3leo.  (Your  sngirestion  would  be  impracti- 
cable and  cause  constant  trouble.  Imagine  transmitting 
60  designs  to  all  the  desiguers  in  turn  ! ) 

Received.— Edwin  Wright.— D.  in  Triangle.— J.  E. 
Cruickshank.— T.  C.  Cummington,  Confido. 

Drawings  Received.— Triangle  in  Circle.— S  in  Circle. — 
Mechlin. — Yestam. — AUL'lesea. — St.  Lucy,  motto  "J.  R." 
in  Circle. — Omega. — Knighton. — Omnia  Vincit  Labor. 
— Frappe  Fort  (1). — Frappe  Fort  (2). — J.  S.— Spero 
Meliora. — Enigma.— Conddo  Brutus. — Cyprus. — Cleo. — 
Semper  Spiro  Spero.— Curiose. — Thor. — Amphion. — 
Ogmore.— Try.— North  West.- Such  a  Dog.— Design.— 
Jack  M.  with  Leaves. — D.  in  Triangle. — Prenez  Garde. — 
Con  Amore  (your  drawint:s  are  in  two  half  sheets 
instead  of  one  whole  sheet). — Semper  Fidelis.— C.  in 
Triansles. — East  Anglian. — Peter. — Advance. — Nil  Des- 
perandum.— B.  M.  W.— Cabul. — Montague.— Signum. — 
Tam  O'Shanter.—Ogmore.-Amphion.— Chimney  Pot. 
— Throuih  in  Circle.— Ich  Dien.— Maltese  Cross.- Try 
in  Square.— Thor.— Iota. 

OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 
RECErvED.— C.  P.  E.— G.  H. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  ANOJTTMOUS 

CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  15,  1S78,  yoa 
published  an  extract  from  the  -imcriroiv  Archi- 
tect ayid  Building  Nctvs.  The  extract  contained 
a  critique  on  my  own  house,  and  also  on  the 
studio  lately  built  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  for 
Mr.  Whistler. 

I  should  not  have  made  any  remarks  upon 
the  6ut)ject  (although  as  regards  my  own  house 
there  are  several  minor  inaccuracies),  but  for 
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a  leading  and  anonymous  article  (of  which  the 
authorship  can  hardly  he  doubtful)  in  your 
contemporary  (the  British  Architect),  where 
with  equally  questionable  taste  and  disregard 
of  probability  it  is  asserted  : — 

1.  That  I  have  doubtless  entertained  "  the 
American  critic,  who  on  the  other  hand  has 
been  unfortunately  overlooked  and  possibly 
snubbed  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Whistler." 

2.  "  That  the  critique  can  only  be  explained 
by  some  personal  motive,  unless  indeed  the 
article  was  more  or  less  inspired  by  Mr. 
Surges," 

The  article  concludes  with  a  somewhat  angry 
refutation  of  the  correspondent's  critique  upon 
the  house  of  Mr.  Whistler,  and  the  alleged 
faults  of  that  "  distinguished  painter's  archi- 
tect." 

As  other  subjects  are  mentioned  than  those 
contained  in  your  extract — e.g  ,  Messrs.  Gillow's 
houses  en  the  Embankment — one's  curiosity  is 
naturally  aroused,  and  I  now  write  with  the 
view  of  asking  jou  to  be  so  kind,  if  possible 
as  to  print  the  whole  of  the  article  from  the 
American  Arc}iitect.* 

Perhaps  Mr.  Godwin  might  supply  you  with 
a  plan  of  Mr.  Whistler's  house,  to  say  nothin  ' 
of  an  elevation,  so  that  we  might  all  convince 
ourselves  how  far  the  American  critic  is  at 
fault,  and  the  extent  and  truth  of  those  "  wild 
incorrect — not  to  say  vicious — statements, 
"  which  " — as  the  writer  in  the  British  Architect 
.says — "would  be  damaging  if  Mr.  Godwin's, 
reputation  was  not  as  much  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Americayi  Architect  and  Building  News  a» 
Mr.  Whistler's  painting  is  beyond  the  compre 
hension  of  this  smart  critic." 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  at  the  present  time 
I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
American  critic,  and  that  consequently  the 
charges  of  entertaining  him  and  inspiring  the 
article  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  may  also  add  that  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  who  makes 
personal  charges,  and  who  declines  to  sign  his 
name  to  them. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  Bueges. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Nov,  2.5,  1878. 


lEON  KOOF  CONSTEUCriOX. 

SlE, — I  noticed  in  your  issue  dated  the  22nd 
inst.  a  report  of  a  paper  having  been  read  by  a 
Mr.  T.  Gillott,  of  the  Farnley  Iron  Works,  on 
"Iron  Roof  Construction."  He  states,  when 
describing  what  he  terms  examples  of  the 
fourth  order,  that  the  roof  over  the  Ehiju 
Spoorwag  station  at  Amsterdam  was  formed 
of  a  cast-iron  tube  arch,  8ft.  in  diameter  and 
soft,  rise,  the  span  being  120ft.  As  the  erector 
of  the  said  roof,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
state  for  that  gentleman's  information  that  his 
dimensions  are  nowhere  near  correct,  his  first 
being  most  absurd. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  perfectly 
acquainted  with  a  subject  before  writing  upon 
it ! — I  am,  &c.,  E.  Peice. 

20,  St.  John's-grove,  Croydon, 
Nov.  25th,  1878. 


that  competitions,  if  properly  conducted,  are 
not  such  very  terrible  things.  Our  president 
closed  his  address  by  asking  whether  the  action 
of  the  Institute  was  to  be  "active  or  passive." 
I  trust  it  will  be  the  former,  and  that  this  most 
vital  question  of  competition  will  not  be 
burked,  but  will  receive  the  attention  which  is 
its  due;  and  I  say  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Institute  to  take  the  matter  up  and  endeavour 
to  get  a  law  passed  which  shall  prevent  its 
meuibers  from  gambling  away  their  very  life- 
blood. — I  am,  &c.    W.  Galswoetht  DA\^E. 


THE  SO-CALLED  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
WINDOW  AT  LINCOLN. 
SiE, — I  send  you  photo  of  the  window  as  dis- 
covered. Groining  is  a  misnomer.  The  base- 
ment is  arched  over  nearly  semicircular  plas- 
tered (no  ribs),  but  whether  stone  or  brick  I 


COMPETITIONS  AND  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

SiE, — Tour  critique  on  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sident's address  relating  to  competition  will,  I 
feel  sure,  receive  the  approbation  which  it  so 
.justly  deserves.  It  is  all  very  well  for  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  established 
on  their  lofty  perches  to  look  down  on  their 
jounger  brethren,  and  tell  them  that  "  quiet 
labour  "  succeeds  better  than  trying  "  to  run 
before  they  can  walk."  If  committees  are  to 
select  from  names  instead  of  from  drawings,  it 
simply  means  that  well-known  and  established 
architects  will  get  all  the  work,  and  young 
men,  no  matter  how  clever  they  may  be,  will 
go  to  the  wall.  We  are  asked  to  think  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  competition ;  still,  how 
can  we  shut  our  eyes" to  the  fact  that  the  Man- 
Chester  Assize  Courts  and  Town  Hall,  also  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Albert  Memorial,  and  Hamburg 
Church,  were  won  in  this  way,  and  he  must  be 
a  bold  man  indeed  who  will  deny  that  the 
architects  of  these  buildings  have  gained 
nothing  by  competition.  The  architect  of  the 
Criterion  Restaurant  has  more  than  a  little,  I 
fancy,  to  be  thankful  for  under  this  head;  so 


as  a  wavy  stroke,  not  unlike  a  badly-made 
figure  of  "  one."  To-day  I  went  to  examine  it 
again,  and  to  my  disgust  I  find  that  this  date 
had  been  erased  (not  so  completely,  however, 
but  that  the  traces  of  the  figures  were  visible), 
and  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  horizontal 
lintel,  a  position  at  once  suffi;ient  to  discredit 
it,  the  date  1107  had  been  cut  in  clear  figures. 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  discreditable  cha- 
racter of  such  attempts  to  gull  the  unlearned, 
which  simply  prove  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
principle  of  those  who  perpetrate  it.  If,  as  is 
presumable,  the  date  is  intended  to  fix  the  age 
of  the  house,  it  is  unfortunately  more  thau 
half  a  century  too  early.  Aaron  the  Jew,  to 
whom  the  house  is  traditionally  assigned,  was  ' 
a  celebrated  banker  and  money-lender  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  whose  death  is  placed  iu 
11S7.  The  window  recently  brought  to  light 
by  the  removal  of  some  brickwork  is  an  almost 
exact  counterpart  of  that  iu  the  well-known 
"Jew's  House"  a  little  lower  down  the  hill, 
and  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  cen. 
tury.  The  whole  house  is  so  interesting,  and 
so  well  merits  attention,  that  I  the  more  regret 
the  discredit  thrown  upon  its  authenticity  by 
this  ridiculous  forgery. — I  am,  &c., 

Edmund  Venaeles. 
The  Precentory,  Lincoln,  Nov.  2G,  1878. 


cannot  oay  as  I  did  not  examine  it  The  date 
1107,  IS  distinctly  seen,  being  cut  on  the  stone 
head  of  doorway  leading  from  one  compartment 
to  the  other.— I  am,  ic,  Geo.  Bacon. 

10,  Norman-street,  Lincoln,  Nov.  2G. 


This  we  have  done.    See  p.  572, 


SiE, — I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  the 
paragraph  copied  in  the  Building  News,  on 
p.  518,  from  a  local  paper,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  uncovering  of  a  Transitional  Norman 
window  in  the  house  of  Aaron  the  Jew  in  this 
city,  and  the  professed  discovery  of  the  date, 
1107.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  this  paragraph,  which  I  find,  to 
my  annoyance,  has  been  copied  into  other  jour, 
nals — thus,  apparently,  connecting  my  name 
with  a  gross  archaeological  blunder.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  date  1107,  in  Arabic  nu  mem  Is,  beirs 
the  proof  of  its  forgery  on  its  face.  The  earliest 
date  on  any  building  in  England,  in  Arabic 
numerals,  known  to  me,  is  that  within  the 
tower  of  Heathfield  Church,  Sussex,  lt45. 
There  is  another,  three  y  ears  later,  1448,  on 
the  lyohgate  of  Bray  Church,  Berks.  At  the 
Episcopal  manor-house  at  Bishop's  Waltham, 
Hants,  occur  the  arms  of  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  1493;  and  on  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  kitchen 
at  St.  Cross,  we  have  the  motto  of  Robert 
Sherborne,  master  of  the  hospital,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  with  the  date  1497.  A 
date  in  Arabic  numerals,  still  earlier  than  those 
already  cited,  1427,  is  said  to  exist  on  the  lintel 
of  a  door  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Sinkey-street, 
Warrington,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  Any 
such  date,  therefore,  as  that  quoted  from  Lin- 
coln, wherever  found,  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  forgery.  That  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  hoax  a  credulous  public  there  can,  I  fear,  be 
little  doubt.  Some  months  since  the  Bishop 
of  Nottingham  and  myself  visited  the  cellar  of 
Aaron  the  Jew's  house  to  inspect  a  date  of 
which  we  had  heard  fro  ai  the  occupier.  It  was 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  lintel,  and  proved,  as 
I  expected,  to  be  of  the  IGth  century  (I  forget 
the  exact  year),  the  5  being  carelessly  formed 


CSEWKERNE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 
SiE, — Since  writing  to  you  a  fortnight  ago 
upon  the  above  subject  amended  instructions' 
have  been  issued.  Although  some  of  the  out- 
rageous clauses  have  been  slightly  modified, 
the  conditions  are  now  such  as  obviously  can- 
not be  complied  with.  Both  accommodation 
and  expenditure  have  been  cut  down,  ^613,000 
lieing  now  the  total  sum  which  is  to  cover 
everything,  even  extras  and  contingencies.  I 
should  strongly  advise  intending  competitors 
to  have  a  cleir  understanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  tte  last  term,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  they  would  be  doing  far  better  by  de- 
clining it  altogether.  As  long  as  architects 
will  lend  theaiselves  to  entering  into  specula- 
tions in  the  way  of  competitions  which  in  many 
cases  result  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
swindles  so  long  will  the  public  furnish  them 
with  baits  similar  to  the  one  at  present  under 
consideration.  In  my  opinion  no  architect  who 
has  the  slightest  respect  or  regard  for  his  profes- 
sion ought  to  enter  into  any  competition  unless 
— firstly,  the  conditions  and  instructions  be 
drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  a  well-known  profes- 
sional man;  and,  secondly,  the  premiums  be 
awarded  by  the  said  gentleman,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. — I  am,  &<:., 

One  who  will  not  Compete. 


SiE, — I  have  received  the  amended  parti- 
culars of  the  competition  for  the  Crewkerne 
Grammar  School,  which  differ  but  little  from 
those  recently  issued  and  referred  to  in  your 
columns.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
"  amended  "  conditions  : — 

"After  full  consideration  of  the  plans,  &c., 
the  governors  wiU  decide  whether  they  approve 
of  one  sufficiently  to  adopt  it.  Should  they  do 
so,  they  will  award  the  first  premium  of  .£50 
to  it,  and  .£15  to  that  which,  in  their  estima- 
tion, is  the  next  best ;  but  they  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  approve  of  any  of  the  plans.  In 
case  of  non-approval,  no  premium  will  be  paid. 

"  The  plans  for  which  premiums  shall  be 
awarded  will  become  the  property  of  the 
governors,  together  with  all  details,  drawings, 
explanations,  estimates,  &c.,  accompanying 
them.  The  other  plans  will  be  returned  to  the 
addresses  given. 

"  The  successful  competitor  will  have  to 
carry  out  his  plan  and  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  he  will  be  required  to 
supply  all  necessary  specifications,  working 
drawings,  and  details,  make  out  and  examine 
the  necessary  accounts,  and  do  all  things 
usually  done  by  architects  v.-ithout  any  extra 
charge,  beyond  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  of  ,£6,000. 

"In  this  case  the  premium  of  JE50  will  not 
be  paid,  but  will  be  considered  as  covered  by 
the  commission." 

Why  offer  a  premium  of  ^650  if  it  is  to  be 
merged  in  the  commission  of  the  successful 
competitor .' 
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The  conditions  tertr.inate  with  these  clauses  : 

"  Competitors  must  distinfjuish  their  plans, 
Ac,  by  mottoes  only,  and  must  furnish  their 
correct  names  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the 
corresponding  motto  on  the  outside. 

"  The  address  to  which  any  utisuccessfid  plan 
is  to  be  returned  may  also  be  written  outaide 
the  envelope  enolosiiii;  the  same." 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  architect  com- 
peting would  assume  that  he  will  be  uns^tccess■ 
Jul  before  sending  in  his  plans,  and  placing  the 
address  outside  the  envelope  enclosing  the 
motto  would  at  once  disclose  the  author  of  the 
design,  and  entirely  defeat  the  object  in  view. — 
I  am,  ic. 
One  who  will  not  write  his  address  on 

the  envelope  containing  the  motto. 


AET  LECTURES  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  "  Bookworm  " 
suggests  that  the  Architectural  Association 
should  start  an  es?ay  class.  One  already 
€.xist3  for  the  scientific  part  of  the  profession — 
viz.,  the  Architectural  Science  Class.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  class  of  de.^ignon  art  questions,  planning, 
Ac,  and  we  shall  be  glad  it  "  Bookworm  "  will 
favour  us  with  one  this  session. — I  am,  &c., 
W.  J.  H.  Leverton. 

Architectural  Association,  0,  Conduit-st.,  W., 
Nov.  28,  1878. 


A  new  Roman  C;i*lioUc  mission  cbapcl  of  St. 
Joseph,  situated  at  Moorestrett,  New  Normanton, 
Derby,  was  openf?d  on  Tuesday.  The  treatment  i-» 
simple  Gothic,  the  materials  beinj?  red  bricks,  with 
bhie  brick  strings  and  Hresain^s  of  Bath  stone.  Tlie 
roof  is  partly  open-timbered,  covered  with  red  and 
blue  Staffordshire  ti'ea  in  alternate  bands,  and 
finished  with  tilecrestings.  The  internal  dimension. 
of  nave  am  35ft.  by  ISft.,  and  both  this  aLdchanrel 
will  be  utilised  duriig  the  wtek  a-*  scboolrooras.  The 
building  is  the  coniruem^ement  of  a  block  to  com- 
prise church,  school^,  and  presbytery.  The  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Bakewell,  of  Derby, 
from  the  designs  of  M»'srs.  Shelfield  and  Hill,  ot 
St  James's-cliam'jer.s,  Derby. 

A  very  fine  carved  slab  of  late  Roman  work  ha', 
within  the  last  few  riays,  been  diecovered  durmg 
some  excavations  at  CArlisle.  It  is  4ft.  in  heii?ht,  i»y 
about  3ft.  broad.  The  design  represents  a  group 
under  an  alcove,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  lioiia, 
each  mounting  a  human  head,  symbolising  the  power 
of  the  snn  over  men.  The  same  subject  appears  on 
other  sculptures  previou>ly  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlisle.  There  is  also  between  the  lions  a  mutilated 
winged  figure,  holding  a  third  head.  Below  there  is 
auether  group — that  of  a  mother  and  child  ;  the 
latter  plays  with  a  bird  on  his  mother's  lap  ;  her  left 
h:ind  r  SIS  on  the  laii's  shoulder,  while  her  right 
hoMs  a  circular  fan  of  a  type  seen  in  many  of  Alma 
Tadema's  ciassictl  pictures  —  startlingly  like  a 
pattern  rov  in  vogue.  We  understand  that  Mr.  R. 
S.  Feigii-on  will  rea  1  a  paper  on  the  di-co  very  before 
the  Socitty  of  Anti'iuaries  at  Burlington  House. 

The  Pdvibou  flt  Biijhton  is  being  redeoorated  for 
the  Town  Council  by  M.  Bouvard,  formerly  foreman 
to  M.  Tony  Dury,  by  whom  the  work  was  origiuBlly 
executed. 

Pliins  prepared  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  architect  to  the 
Euriai  Board  of  Sunnydale,  near  Wakefield,  tor  a 
cemetery  chapel,  have  been  approved  by  that  board. 
At  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works,  on 
Wednesd,ay  week,  the  clerk  reported  the  result  of 
the  recent  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Wallace,  of 
the  Chemical  Works,  Battersea,  for  pouring  noxious 
chemicals  into  the  public  sewers — viz.,  that  a  fine  of 
i£3,000  had  been  imposed  upon  Messrs.  Wallace,  but 
that  fine  was  not  to  be  enforced  if  they  paid  the 
whole  of  the  costs,  including  those  of  the  trial  at 
Croydon,  and  if  they  wholly  discontinued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  nuisance  on  their  premises. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Ingram,  late  surveyor  and  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances  to  the  St.  AI*ian's  Town  Council, 
has  just  been  appointed  in  sinii'nr  capacities  by  the 
wban  sanitary  authority  of  Maidenhead,  at  a  salary 
of  o£120  per  annum. 

The  parish  church  of  Broughton  Giffard  was 
reopened    on    Wednesilay   week    by  the   Bishop  of 

,    Salisbury,  after  restirat  on  frr^m  the  desisns  of  Mr. 
Scott.    Mr.  R.  Mull  tgs,  of  Devizes,  was  the  con- 

.   tractor. 

New  banking  premi-es  are  about  to  be  built  at 

!    Halifax  for  the  Ha'itax  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Maw- 

I    son,  ot  Bradford. 

Pateley    Bridge    Independent    Chapel    is    being 

j    restored  from  plans  prepared  with  this  view  by  Mr. 

!   S.  Robinson,  architect,  of  Bradford.    The  cost  will 

j    beiil.lOO. 


{•ntcrcommunicatian. 


Qf7£sr/oy.s. 

r.i.ifl.'i.l— Furniture  —Are  the  plain  black  chairs 
with  rush  bottoms  made  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 
They  aro  very  cheap  and  pood,  but  the  prices^  at 
which  they  are  sold  vary  so  much  that  I  want  to  find 
out  wbero  they  are  ma<l^•.  Kxactly  the  same  arti- 
cles—all good  alike— are  sold  by  a  well  known  Oxford, 
street  firm,  by  an  sdvortiscr  in  your  columns  and  by 
others  at  widely  different  prices.  The  articles  are 
so  good  that  I  am  snre,  if  advertised  in  your  columns, 
and  those  of  similar  journals  by  the  makers,  they 
would  find  a  birse  sale.— Kappa. 

[.Mn8.]— Polishing  Oak  Floor.— Would  some  of  ^ 
your  correspondeuts  kindly  inform  me  the  best  mode  j 
of  polishing  an  oak  floor.'  I  have  tried  several  i 
methods,  but  all  have  proved  unsatisfactory.- A 
Seventeen  Years  SuiiscRinEK.  Ontario.  ' 

[5597.]— Thickness  of  Zinc— Will  "  A.  L." 
Glasgow,  say  on  what  basis  his  data  is  compiled  for  ' 
tbicknesa  of  zinc,  as  a  stamped  sheet  of  No.  lii  1 
Vicillc  Montaene  zinc  I  k-anged  a  short  time  ago 
pave  only  'OMSio.  as  au  averuffe  thickness.  Is  there 
no  reliable  data  to  be  depended  on  from  any  source 
as  to  this?— Zinc. 

f.5598.1— Party  Wall.— The  respective  premises 
of  A  and  B  have  only  a  wooden  separation.  A  wishes 
to  rebuild,  and  to  take  his  share  of  a  proper  party 
wall,  built  centrically  on  the  boundary  of  the  two 
properties.  B  will  not  concur.  If  A  "may  rebuild, 
and  leave  the  party  structure  as  at  oresent,  B  may 
do  the  same  at  a  future  time ;  and  thus  the  wooden 
separation  of  the  buildings  might  be  perpetuated. 
Were  it  burnt  down  the  erection  of  a  brick  wall 
would  of  course  be  insisted  upon,  but  I  am  iiuxioua 
to  learn  whether  that  is  the  ouly  condition  that 
would  make  it  obligatory,  seeini;  that  p.arty  walls 
are  intended  to  prevent  fires.— Mutual  .Vdviser. 

[5599.]— Sand  in  Plaster.— Is  it  safe  in  plaster- 
ing a  house  internally,  near  the  sea. shore,  to  use 
sand  which  has  been  washed  dowu  to  the  mouth  of 
a  river  ?  The  sand  is  essentially  river  sand— coarse, 
sharp,  and  pood,  bnt  is  covered  by  salt  water  at 
every  tide.  Similar  sand  has  been  used  for  mortar 
in  the  walls,  which  are  well-built  hard  stone,  18in. 
thick,  and  battened.  My  client  has  been  told  that 
unless  bank  sand  be  used  internally  the  walls  will 
always  "  sweat,"  and  refuse  paperiiicr,  and  that  the 
battening,  &c.,  will  be  prematurely  rotted.  Jly  own 
experience  of  houses  similarly  bui.'t  does  not  lead  to 
such  a  reenlt— the  bonae  I  live  in.  built  now  some 
15  years,  havinir  always  been  perfectly  dry.  The 
nearest  sand. pit  which  could  be  used  is  several 
miles  away.  1  would  be  obliged  if  some  one  with 
experience  in  sea-side  building  would  kindly  give 
some  information  on  above  question. — Akchitect. 

[5600.1— Arches  and  Abutments.— t  should  be 
oblipcd  if  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  give  me 
an  example  of  the  rules  worked  out  as  named  in 
Molesworth's  "  Pocket-bosk  of  Engineering  For- 
mula;," for  1865,  pape  228  ;  and  Hurst's  "  Architec- 
tural Hand-book,"  1805.  page  65,  as  I  do  sot  under- 
stand the  way  to  put  them  iu  plain  figures  from 
these  formula;. — P.  L. 

[.5601.J— Terra Cotta.— Terracotta  is  constructed 
in  hollow  blocks.  Would  any  reader  favour  me  with 
the  best  mode  of  filling  up  the  same,  so  as  to  make 
each  block  equally  able  to  sustain  a  crushinp  weight, 
as  solid  walling,  either  brick  or  stone  ?  How  are 
the  blocks  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  filled  up  ? 
-T.  B. 

[.5602.]— Half-Timbered  Gable.- 1  am  about 
building  a  half-timbered  gable,  and  wish  the  plaster 
between  the  timbers  to  be  pure  white.  What  are 
the  best  materials  to  use  for  the  purpose,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  good  white  for 
external  use  ? — 0.  P.  J. 

[5603.]— Corn  ExohanKe.— I  should  feel  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  would  inform  me  whether  any 
large  corn  exchanges  are  lighted  exclusively  from 
the  roof,  or  from  the  roof  mainly,  aided  by  side 
liphts  right  and  left,  not  more  in  height  than  from 
6ft.  to  10ft.  from  the  roof  plate  downwards  ? 
Examples  of  roof-lighted  exchanges  within,  say,  120 
miles  of  London,  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
information  sought,  as  I  am  desirous  of  inspecting 
examples  before  designs  are  finally  prepared  and 
submitted. — Peter  Pencil. 


REPLIES. 

[5.575.]— Solid  Contents  of  Hollow  Columns. 
—On  page  516  i  see  an  answer  to  query  5575,  which 
is  grossly  inaccurate.  The  answer  is  signed 
"  A.  H.  S."  The  first  blunder  made  is  in  assuming 
that  the  circumference  of  circle  is  3  times  the  dia- 
meter ;  a  line  or  two  below  we  find  this  extraordinary 
announcement — "  square  of  24  =  6  !"  The  correct 
way  of  solving  the  question  is,  of  course,  that  pointed 
oat  by  your  correspondents,  "J.  L.,"  "  G.  H.  G.," 
and  "  Jas.,"  in  last  week's  number.  In  the  solution 
given  by  "  J.  L.*'  on  page  519,  it  is  stated  "  the  area 
=  diameter  x  '7854;'*  it  should  have  been  diameter 
squared.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  in  setting 
up,  as  the  question  is  worked  correctly.— C.  E. 

[5.583.]- Gothic  Boof.— Here  is  a  young  archi- 
tect—no doubt  a  fine  young  Enghsh  architect,  one 


of  the  modern  time— blest  (or  otherwise,  as  he  most 
likely  oousidcra)  with  many  books,  askinu  for  more 
—  simply  that  for  the  reason  that  those  he  poBsoases 
yield  their  contents  only  to  such  as  steadily  peruse 
them.  One  author  may  have  patiently  meaBurod  and 
drawn  the  finest  examples,  another  have  reprencnted 
them  in  general  form  and  decorative  completeness, 
while  yot  another  elucidates  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  designed.  Bnt  no  !  the  fine  young 
EuRlisb  architect  must  have  old  Knpliah  roofs  picked 
to  pieces,  and  their  timbera  ticketed  in  tabulated 
form.  Unfortunately  for  him  those  roofs  were  de- 
signed artistically,  and  by  very  different  processes  to 
the  mechanical  framinps  of  which  every  constituent 
may  be  found  iu  Tredpold.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be 
wished  that  those  alone  be  Irnsted  to  design  Gothic 
roofs  who  are  qualified  by  jirevious  study,  and 
capable    of  thinking  as  they  work.— ToM  Wind- 

DRACE.  ,, 

[5592.]— Ventilation.— In  reply  to  Hugh  s 
inquiries,  it  is  ini  possible  to  state  exactly  the  amount 
of  air  required  for  each  person,  as  it  varies  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  whicli  we  are  placed, 
the  same  person  requiring  at  one  time  2  or  3  times 
as  much  as  at  another.  Writers  on  the  subject 
(five  different  quantities.  Pictet  concludes  that  a 
man  requires  5  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  ;  Reid, 
10 ;  Arnott,  20  ;  and  Koscoe,  20  cubic  feet.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  more  you  ran  obtain  with  comfort 
the  better.  Gas  and  fire  would  also  require  more 
air  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  consnniption.  I 
have  found  in  experimentinpr  that  a  room  con  be 
best  ventilated,  and  with  the  greatest  economy, 
when  the  air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
vitiated  carried  away  at  the  top  ;  whereas,  when 
the  fresh  air  is  admitted  ot  the  top,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  vitiated,  and  a  much  larger  quantity 
is  required.  I  have  effectually  overcome  the  diifi- 
cnlty  of  draught  by  admitting  the  air  through  cone- 
shaped  openings,  which  causes  it  to  be  quickly 
radiated  and  diffused.  I  am  now  having  bricks 
made  with  conical  perforations,  which  I  think  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  yet  known  for  obviating  this  diflicnlty.— 
J.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds. 

[5502.]- Ventilation.— The  average  cubic  quan- 
tity of  air  breathed  by  each  person  per  hour  is  about 
14  cubic  feet ;  but  as  each  person  throws  out  from 
the  lungs  a  largo  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  1  part  of  this  vitiated  air  with 
125  parts  of  pure  air.  Therefore,  each  person  re- 
quires about  125  times  that  quantity,  or  1,750  cubic 
feet  per  hour  ;  or,  better,  2,IX)0  cubic  feet.  A  room 
12  X  12  X  100  =  1,440  cubic  feet,  would  require 
300  to  500  cubic  feet  ot  air  extra  per  hour  for  each 
person.  An  ordinary  gas-burner  consumes  nearly 
45  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  or  vitiates  the  atmo- 
sphere ot  a  room  nearly  as  much  as  three  persons. 
A  fire  in  the  room,  if  the  door  is  left  open,  assists 
the  ventilation  of  the  room.  For  sleeping,  each 
person  requires  500  cubic  feet  ot  space,  and  50  square 
inches  of  apertures  to  allow  foul  air  to  escape,  and 
fresh  air  to  come  in. — J.  L. 

[.5.593.]— Perspective.-In  interiors  it  is  quite 
usual  and  convenient  to  extend  the  lines  of  the  tioor 
and  ceiling,  or,  if  needed,  the  sides  beyond  the  fixed 
plane  of  projection.  In  exteriors  snch  a  course  may 
to  some  extent  be  followed.  But,  with  closer  refe- 
rence to  "  Provincial's  "  question,  it  may  be  posi- 
tively said  that  buildings  and  treometrical  plots  alone 
are  protected  by  plan.  The  sky  and  landscape  sur- 
roundings, though  introduced  with  due  subjection 
to  perspective  laws,  are  of  too  accidental  a  nature 
to  require  very  precise  representation.  They  are 
consequently  treated  ad  lihitum,  and  in  extent 
suited  to  the  intended  size  of  the  view  rather  than 
to  fact.  One  consequence  of  this  freedom  is  that 
far  more  than  a  strictly  legitimate  space  is  commonly 
allotted  to  the  approaches  and  foreground.  Fanci- 
ful inequalities  of  level  have  to  be  conjectured  or 
iudicated,  in  order  to  account  for  a  superficies  of 
paper  th.at  would  serve  for  miles,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  level  ground.- Height-Line. 

[5593.]— Perspective.— "Provincial"  is  not  at 
all  clear  in  his  question.  If  he  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  perspective  drawing  one  would  think  he 
could  scarcely  need  put  the  query.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  ground  plan  from  which  the  points  are 
taken  should  be  of  any  specified  size  (or  scale).  By 
merely  pushing  the  plane  ot  picture  backwards  or 
forwards  the  vertical  lines  ot  the  building  will  be 
increased  or  diminished  to  any  extent,  or  may  be 
enlarged  or  the  reverse  by  means  of  the  proportional 
compasses. — B. 

[5.591  ]— Foundations.— In  reply  to  Student 
the  chief  and  safest  rule  is  to  carry  the  wall  down  to  a 
solid  bed,  for  although  the  weight  of  wall  may  not 
demand  such  a  foundation  there  is  always  a  pro- 
bability of  the  building  being  raised.  "Student" 
may  ascertain  the  weight  of  his  wall  and  the  pressure 
per  square  foot  on  the  foundation,  and  then  test  by 
a  trial  hole  or  a  crowbar  the  soil  on  which  he  is 
about  to  build.  If  it  resists  the  bar  in  every  part  he 
may  safely  build  upon  it.  it  not  the  best  way  is  to 
excavate  all  the  loose  soil  and  doubtful  strata,  and 
brin?  np  with  concrete.  The  only  rule  in  such  cases 
is  experiment.  The  soils  that  can  best  be  depended 
on  are  gravel,  a  strong  earthy  sand,  and  sandy  clays 
of  a  nature  that  will  not  expand  or  contract  from 
changes  of  weather.  The  question,  after  all,  is  not 
one  of  proportion,  but  one  of  safety  and  soil,  though 
it  is  unnecessary  to  place  footings  much  below  the 
lowest  floor,  as  concrete  is  better  as  a  filling-up 
material. — G.  H.  G. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire 
branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held 
at  Gloucester  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  F.  W. 
"Waller  read  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  desi. 
rabilitv  of  combined  action  between  the  medi- 
cal and  architectural  professions,  with  a  view 
to  the  advancement  of  sanitary  knowledge." 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  urge  the  import- 
ance of  combined  action  between  the  medical 
and  architectural  professions  for  promoting 
a  system  of  building  by  which  health  may  be 
best  maintained  and  sickness  alleviated.  Mr. 
Waller  appealed  to  the  medical  profession  to 
correct  popular  errors  in  the  matter.  While 
careful  to  retain  all  that  is  beautiful  and  valu- 
able in  old  examples,  why,  he  asked,  should 
we  copy  details  wholly  unfitted  to  present 
wants — notably,  entire  absence  of  ventilation, 
extravagant  waste  of  heat,  imperfect  drainage 
and  water  systems,  and  many  other  existing 
defects  which  might  be  avoided  ?  Mr.  Waller 
also  threw  out  Bome  useful  hints  as  to  drainage. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Engineers'  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Kobt.  H.  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio, 
Japan,  on  "  The  Calculation  of  the  Strains  and 
Stresses  in  Redundant  Structures."  He 
described  a  redundant  structure  as  one  in  which 
the  number  of  links  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  flexible  joints,  which  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  structure  stiff.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  latter  number  was  always 
three  less  than  twice  the  number  of  flexible 
joints.  He  pointed  out  that  what  was  usually 
called  a  non-redundant  structure  became  redun- 
dant when  laid  upon  and  fixed  to  its  abutments, 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  hori- 
zontal components  of  the  redundant  reactions 
were  usually  said  to  be  indeterminate.  Mr. 
Smith  then  described  in  detail  the  graphic  and 
other  methods  of  calculating  these  horizontal 
components  from  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the 
different  members  and  of  the  abutments,  treat- 
ing separately  link-work  structures  and  mas- 
sive arches,  neither  of  which,  he  believed,  had 
hitherto  been  completely  investigated.  After 
explaining  the  application  of  the  general 
method  in  structures  of  any  degree  of  redun- 
dancy, he  concluded  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  impossibility  of  profitably  avoiding  all  re- 
dundancy in  engineering  structures. 

Mr.  John  Davis,  of  201,  Old  Kent-road, 
has  sent  us  the  advance  sheets  of  a  new  ven- 
ture, to  be  launched  in  January  next,  which 
ought  to  command  the  support  of  English 
architects  and  art  students.  It  is  an  English 
reproduction  of  "  L'Emulation,"  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Central  Architectural  So- 
ciety of  Belgium.  Each  issue  will  consist  of 
four  large  folio  plates,  illustrating  modern 
Flemish  examples,  executed  in  photo-litho- 
graphy, together  with  a  literary  summary  of 
Continental  doings,  and  subjects  of  current  in- 
terest.    Some  of  the  illustrations  ready  have 


been  submitted  to  us,  and  our  opinion  of  them 
is  very  favourable.  The  first  number,  which 
will  be  ready  on  New  Year's  Day,  will  contain 
seven  plates  of  the  Parit;  Exhibition  Prize 
Buildings  of  Belgium.  Mr.  John  Davis  has 
been  appointed  the  sole  agent  in  England  for 
the  work,  and  all  subscriptions  and  communi- 
cations should  be  forwarded  to  him. 

Stimulated  probably  by  the  reports  of 
trials  of  various  electric  lighting  arrangements, 
the  Phoenix  Gas  Company  last  week  wrote  to 
the  Lambeth  vestry,  offering  to  test  some."  im- 
proved burners"  for  street  lighting,  at  the 
intersection  of  Tork-road  and  Stamford-street 
with  Waterloo-road,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
of  lights  in  the  latter  thoroughfare  from  the 
bridge  to  the  S.  W.  railway  station,  and  re- 
arrange the  lamps  so  as  to  make  the  distances 
apart  uniform,  and  secure  thoroughly  efficient 
lighting  of  the  road  throughout  the  specified 
distance.  As  these  improvements,  including 
the  extra  gas  to  be  consumed,  are  oilered  free 
of  cost  to  the  ratepayers  beyond  the  present 
gas  rate,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
vestry  gave  the  required  sanction  at  once.  The 
alterations  are  to  be  put  in  hand  immediately. 

The  latest  attempt  of  the  managers  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  to  retrieve  some  of  their  pre- 
vious disasters,  and  to  obtain  ready  money  to 
discharge  their  pressing  liabilities,  does  not 
promise  success.  Their  idea  is  to  open  in 
January  next  a  great  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  to 
support  which  appeals  have  been  scattered  far 
and  wide.  The  show  will  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  works  which  have  failed  to  get  hung 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  painters  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  invitations  have  been  issued  to 
all  sculptors  and  modellers,  engravers,  and 
photographers,  to  furnish  specimens  of  their 
work,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  attraction 
to  the  invitations,  it  is  announced  that  only  TJ 
per  cent,  commission  will  be  levied  upon  all 
exhibited  works  which  are  sold  within  the  hall. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Robert 
Wallis,  landscape  engraver.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  the  7th  November,  1794,  but  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  re- 
turning to  London  about  the  year  1818,  when 
he  soon  took  a  high  position  in  the  art  world. 
Many  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  talent  will 
be  found  in  Turner's  "  Southern  Coast," 
"  England  and  Wales,"  Rogers'  "  Poems,"  and 
in  the  expensively  illustrated  "  Keepsakes," 
and  other  gift  books  of  the  period.  Among 
his  larger  works  reference  may  be  made  to 
"  Lake  Nemi,"  after  Turner,  an  artist's  proof 
of  which  realised  90  guineas  under  the  hammer 
at  Christie's  about  three  years  ago,  and  "  The 
Approach  to  Venice,"  also  after  Turner.  This 
was  his  last  work  of  any  importance,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  rendering  of 
a  picture  by  the  great  master  that  has  appeared 
since  his  death.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1839.  Shortly  after  this  Mr. 
Wallis  relinquished  all  professional  engage- 
ments in  consequence  of  advancing  age,  and 
retired  to  Brighton,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  aged  81. 


The  Town  Council  of  Bath  considered  on 
Monday  a  bill  for  ^£500  for  professional  charges 
connected  with  the  old  bridge,  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  the  city  architect,  and  which 
it  appeared  some  members  thought  too  high. 
IMr.  VVilton  proposed  that  the  question  of  pay- 
ment should  be  adjourned  until  the  town  clerk 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  the 
Wimbledon  Local  Board ;  but  Aldermen  Gibbs 
and  Murch,  and  other  councillors,  protested 
against  the  unfairness  of  throwing  Mr.  Davis 
over  on  a  technical  point  when  the  work  had 
been  actually  done,  and  all  understood  it  would  , 
be  paid  for  by  the  city.  Eventually,  Mr.  Wil- 
ton having  explained  that  the  object  of  his 
proposition  was  not  to  avoid  payment  for  ser. 
vices  rendered,  but  to  define  the  legal  liabilities 
of  the  corporation,  the  motion  was  carried,  with 
an  addendum  referring  the  claim  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  are  to  bring  up  a  special  report 
with  reference  to  it. 

The  fiftieth  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution 
took  place  yesterday  (Thursday),  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  St.  James's,  Mr.  George  Dines  in  the 
chair.  There  were  vacancies  for  two  men  and 
two  women,  and  there  were  three  candidates  of 
each  sex.  The  poll  was  closed  at  three  o'clock, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  scrutineers  (Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling  and  F.  W.  Keeble)  reported 
the  result  of  the  voting  to  be  as  follows  : — ■ 
G.  E.  Mercer,  2,388;  Charles  Buck,  1,700; 
Gregory  Bartlett,  1,53G;  Sarah  Few,  4,400; 
Eleanor  Weston,  1,100;  and  Susan  Gulson,600. 
The  chairman  accoi'dingly  declared  the  sui  oess- 
ful  candidates  to  be  G.  E.  Mercer,  C.  Butk,  S. 
Few,  and  E.  Weston.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  scrutineers,  &c.,  brought  the  proceed- 
ings to  a  close. 

The  28th  exhibition  by  the  Holmesdale  Fine 
Art  Club  was  held  at  Keigate  Public  Hall  on 
Tliursday  and  Friday.  There  was  a  numerous 
collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sketches 
by  living  and  deceased  artists,  including 
Messrs.  Frank  Hall,  A.R.A. ;  Q.  Orcharson, 
A.R.A. ;  S.  Cotman,  David  Cox,  M'Whirter, 
Webster,  R.A.,  W.  Linnell,  and  others.  In 
connection  with  the  exhibition  was  a  display 
of  drawings  and  sketches  sent  in  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  offered  by  the  club,  for  seven 
classes  of  work.  The  conditions  of  competi- 
tion were  that  the  works  sent  in  must  have 
been  executed  during  the  present  year,  must 
be  original  (with  the  exception  of  drawings 
from  the  fiat),  the  size  in  no  case  to  exceed 
20in.  by  lOin.  The  following  were  the  awards  : 
— Class  1,  best  picture  or  drawing  in  oil 
or  water  colour,  being  a  figure  subject, 
.£3  Ss.,  Miss  Steele  ("  Swan-upping  on  the 
Thames.").  Class  2,  best  picture  or  drawing 
in  oil  or  water  colour,  being  landscape  or 
marine  subject,  .£3  33.,  James  Peat;  2nd, 
X2  2s.,  H.  S.  Percy;  commended.  Miss  A.  D. 
Percy  and  R.  C.  Baxter.  Class  3,  best  picture 
or  drawing  in  oil  and  water  colour,  any  subject 
not  included  in  preceding  classes,  £S  3s.,  James 
Peat;  2nd,  ^62 2s.,  Mrs.  Christie.  Class  4,  best 
study  of  trees  in  oil  or  water  colour,  £2  23., 
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H.  S.  Percy.  Cla'ss  5,  lieat  work  in  niodellinij 
or  carving,  £2  2i.,  JI.  C.  Ciiristie.  Cluss  6, 
best  drawing  from  tlie  model  or  round,  mono- 
tint, any  rnerliiim,  jE2  29.,  not  awarded;  2nd, 
J61  Is.,  G.  S,  Piiwle ;  commended,  A.  D.  Percy- 
Class  7,  best  drawing  from  the  fl  it  or  copy  (for 
students  under  IG),  JEl  Is.,  Yeoman  ;  2nd, 
10s.  6d.,  Donaldson. 

The  electric  light  on  Jablochkofl's  system 
was  tried  on  Monday  night  at  Billingsgate, 
and  the  result  was  "somewhat  disappointing." 
Altogether  10  lamps  were  employed,  but  only 
nine  of  these  were  in  the  main  area  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  light  supplied  by  them  was 
in  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  sales- 
men insufficient  for  their  purpose,  it  being 
impossilile  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  fish  when 
exposed  in  the  usual  way  and  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  buyers.  It  is  evident  that  more 
lamps  must  be  employed  if  the  electric  light  is 
to  be  used,  and  the  cost  will  then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, far  exceed  that  of  gas.  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood has  given  perntission  to  Messrs.  Berger. 
Spence,  and  Co.,  to  light  up  the  space  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House  with  lamps  on  the  Wer- 
dermann  s\stem,  a  much  more  promising  ex- 
periment than  the  lighting  of  Billingsgate  by 
the  Jablochkoff  "  candle." 


LANC  ASTE  R-S       KILNS 

FOR  BCRNISO  liUICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  In  England,  France,  and  Germany/, 

ESe'^^  a  Great  Saving  in  Cft>irging  and  Discliarging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LAN'  'ASTER.  Leeds  Brickmaklng  CompaBy 

(Limited),  AroUey,  Leeds. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

BoKEHAM, — A  stained  ghi-s  win'^ow  has  beon 
placetl  Oil  the  uor^h  s'lle  of  n-ivo  of  St.  Andrew's 
parish  chnrch,  Borehum,  near  Chelmfford,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Tyssen  Tvrpll,  Bart. 
The  window  is  the  work  of  Messr-i.  Huglies,  of 
Frith->treet,  Soho,  and  consiats  of  thr.'o  h?hts, 
representing  Christ  bcstjwing  sisht  on  the  blind, 
giving  fet't  to  the  lame,  and  restoring  health  to  the 
sick.  This  is  tlie  ten'h  -t  lined  window  placed  in  the 
church  during  th'  past  four  years. 

Epworth. — The  ca-t  win  low  of  Epworth  pari'fh 
church,  in  the  Isle  of  Axhoioie,  has  been  filled  with 
stainei^  glass  as  a  memorial  of  the  pre-'ent  rector, 
the  Hon.  andR-v.  C.  Dtindai.  The  winlow  is  of 
four  lights,  ench  filled  by  two  subjects — Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension, 
the  L  ird's  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmans,  the  Adorxtion  of  the  Miigi  (which 
occupies  two  lights),  and  Christ  disputing  with  t'le 
doctors  in  the  Temple.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  H  Constible,  of  Cambridee. 

Kelsale. — The  east  window  of  Kelsale  Church, 
near  Saxmundham,  Suffolk,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glns9  to  the  memory  of  the  late  incumbent 
and  his  wife.  The  subject  is  the  "  Ascension," 
and  occupies  the  ent-re  five  lower  lights,  with  the 
Agnus  Dei,  a:id  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
forming  the  hae  on  richly  treated  foliage  of  15th 
century  character.  In  the  tracery  above  are 
cherubim,  and  seraphim,  and  angels,  and  the  text, 
**  Lift  np  your  heads,  O  ye  gates."  The  figure  of 
onr  ascending  Lord  forms  the  central  featuie,  with 
the  Apostles  adoring  in  wonder  beneath.  The 
windo-v  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm 
Brother.s,  of  Birmingham,  and  erected  by  Mr.  T. 
Gunn,  of  Stowmarket. 


CHIPS. 

Lieut. -Col.  Ponsonby  Cox  held  a  Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  at  Todmorden,  on  Wednesday  wiek, 
respecting  an  application  from  th«  Todmorden  L  ical 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  i!  t,.'>00  for  the  erection 
of  a  raarket-hou^e  and  slaughter-house.  ThorewAs 
nooppo-itiou  made  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jones,  of  Rhyl,  has  boon  elected 
borough  surveyor  and  clerk  of  works  by  the  Denbigh 
Town  Council. 

The  Southend-on-Sea  Local  Board  havn  rejected 
plans  prepared  by  Mes^r.s.  Thomas  and  Tiylor  for 
draiuiug  Porter'stown,  and  have  instructed  their 
surveyor  to  prepare  estimates  and  (ilans  for  draining 
from  Sattou-streot  to  rork-streot,  and  through 
Grove-road. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Local  Boird,  on 
Wodne.-!day  weik,  tht  chairman.  Alderman  Husfhes, 
stated  thfttduring  the  year  ending  Nov.  Ist215  plans 
for  buildings  were  examiiieil  and  pas."cd,  and  thut 
there  had  boon  is'iiieil  -134  orders  for  connection  with 
thesewirrs,  and  (jSt  ordtrs  for  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sances, and  had  t  iken  to  IG  new  streets  and  2  miles  of 
turnpike  road.  Iinprovemetits  hid  been  carried  out 
in  Corn  Market-street,  Ki'-.j/  Edward-street,  New 
Inn  Hall-street,  Chiirch-,-treet  (  <t.  Ehb^'s),  Q.ieen- 
street,  Gloucester-street,  and  other  thoroiighfar' s. 
All  this  work  had  been  carried  out  without  the 
borrowing  of  a  penny. 

A  model  in  clay  of  the  la*e  Archdeacon  Sinclair's 
bust,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Be'l,  has  been  pla-ed 
in  position  in  the  pari-h  church  of  St.  M  iry  Abbotl's, 
Keu-ington,  wilh  a  view  of  deciding  whether  itahall 
be  executed  in  marble  for  the  same  purpose. 

Kirdfold  pari-h  church.  West  Sussex,  was  re- 
opened last  week,  after  restoration,  includii;g 
reseating,  removal  of  west  gallery,  and  erection  of 
new  reredos  of  alabaster  and  Sussex  marble. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Fr  derick  L.iighton  proceeded  to 
Windsor  Castle  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Queen  delivered 
to  Mr.  L°ighton  the  gold  medal  and  chain  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  after- 
wards conferred  th'3  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him. 

At  a  snecia!  meeting  oF  the  members  of  the  East- 
bourne Local  Bsard  held  on  Monday,  it  was  decided 
to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  fore-hcire  east  of  the  Marine  Parade,  and  to 
effect  other  improvements  in  the  town. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  St.  James,  in  Canterbury-street,  Chorley, 
on  Monday  week.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  60ft.  by  32ft. 
wide;  north  aisle,  41ft.  long  by  lift,  in  width; 
chancel,  38tt.  long,  and  a  transept.  A  south  aisle  is 
provided  for  on  the  plans,  but  is  for  the  present 
ouiitted.  Messrs.  Ladds  and  Powell,  of  London, 
are  the  architects  ;  the  cost  has  been  i5,200,  exclu- 
sive of  special  gifts  of  pulpit,  lectern,  and  other 
furniture. 

Milbourne  St.  Andrew  Chnrch  was  reopened  la«t 
week  after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R  A.  The  former  chancel  arch,  of  the 
Norman  Transitional  period,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Pleydell  aisle  on  the  south — 
a  new  chancel  arch  being  erected  of  proportions  and 
character  suited  to  the  size  of  the  church.  A  new 
aisle  of  four  bays  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  nave.  It  is  lighted  by  triplet  windows.  Ti;e  old 
Norman  font  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  oi-e.  The 
western  gallery  has  been  removed.  New  open  pews, 
choir  stalls,  reredos.  font  cover,  lectern,  aud  altir 
desk  have  been  added— all  worked  in  oak.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Hales  and  Son,  of 
Salisbury.    The  outlay  has  been  about  ^62,500. 


HELLIWELL' S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  ia  covered,  and  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Hoofs  re- 
glazed.  Any  one  can  repair  or  tafce  in 
pieces. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS  t— 

"  It  is  suitable  for  Railway  BtatioDS,  Mills,  Woavinu 
Sheds,  Ac,  but  is  specially  Applicable  to  Consorvatoried, 
Plant  Houses,  and  iii  chawl  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
mueh  inclined  to  trv  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
lockini;  to."— 7710  Builder. 

"  .\w\  will,  in  our  npinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Bcitulso  News. 

"  It  seams  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anythinff  we  have  seen  yet."— 7')uj  Field. 

"The  patent  has  (fiven  hit^h  satisfaction  to  every  one 
ttsinar  it."— The  Christian  L'niin. 

"  Coovincinjly  prove  the  new  Glazinp  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  ot  the  Keystone."- Tho 
Keystone. 

For  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE;  ok, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


LE9AI,  INTELLIGENCE. 

Infringement  of  Building  Bte-laws. — At 
Greenwich  Police-court,  on  Thursday,  thg  2Utinst., 
Amos  Cain,  builder,  of  Selby  Villas,  Brosfield-road, 
Brockley-road,  appeared  in  answer  to  a  suuimins. 
He  had  been  charged  by  the  Lewi-him  District 
Hoard  of  Works  with  interfering  with  a  drain 
be'onging  to  the  boar.l  in  Stanstead-road,  antl  was 
fined  X20  and  2s.  costs,  and  he  now  attended  to 
show  cause  why  that  penalty  should  not  be  enforced. 
Mr.  Carline,  surveyor  to  the  board,  said  that  <Iefen- 
dant  had  since  taken  a  pipe  out,  and  h.-id  not 
restored  the  drain  to  its  original  condition,  although 
he  had  partially  restored  ;  and  he  therefore  applied 
for  the  enforcing  of  the  penalty.  Defendant-said  he 
had  reinstated  the  ditch,  and  had  made  repeated 
applications  to  Mr.  Carline  for  his  sanction  to  do 
what  was  necessary,  but  he  could  not  get  a  reply,  or 
he  should  have  done  the  work  six  months  ago.  In 
answer  to  further  remarks  by  the  surveyor,  defen- 
dant expre.-sed  his  willingness  to  attend  before  a 
committee  of  the  district  board  at  Forest-hill,  and 
the  ca~e  was  therefore  adjourned  until  the  IDth  of 
December. 


MEETINGS  POH  THE  ENSUIHTG  WEEK. 

MONDAY.— Society  of  Entrineers.  Paper  on  "  Apparatus  for 
Utlll-inc  Wast«  Heat  of  Exhaust  Steam,"  by 
Jas.  AtkU 


'■The 
I  Bomllly  Allen 
on  "  Rock  Markings  at  Ilkley  ;*'  8  p  m. 
-Architectural    Association.    Paper    by  Somers  Clark, 
juu.,  on  ■'  Organs  ;"  7.30  p.m. 


Roofing  Felts— P.  Braby  &  Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIK  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PERFORATED  ZINC.  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  &  Co. 

^■^  PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron— P  Braby  &  Co. 


GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.        ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,   EUSTON   ROAD,   LONDON. 

HATTOiN  GARDEN  LIVERPOOL     GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.    AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

BiNooB-Owinffto  the  excessive  dulnesa  of  the 

NifrthmiesBTatf  trade  notices  were  issued    ast 

K,  immediately  closing  two  of  the  largest  slate 

'"|df;oJ>".-Wa\Tare  being  reduced    in  the 
bnildfng  trades  of  this  district  by  10  Per  cen  . 

CARNARVON.-The  men  employed  at  tbo  Car- 
narvon^hire  slate  qnarries  have  agreed  to  accept  a 
fnrthe"  redaction  of  7  per  cent,  on  their  wages 

EDiNBURaH.-On  Tuesday  n.ght  a  m?ft  °?  f 
the  Ediubargh  operative  masons  was  hem  in  oi- 
Mary  street  Hall,  for  the  purpose  o  considering  a 
"Dri^ate'' circular  from  the  central  committee  in 
Aberdeen  of  the  Operative  Masons'  Society  with 
regard  to  the  Glasgow  strike.  The  chairman  read 
the  circular  in  question,  from  which  it  appe.ared 
that  a  proposition  had  been  made  by  the  "  lodge  at 
Helensburgh  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  at  Glasgow 
^ould  be  continued,  and  a  levy  at  the  ™te  of  2s^ 
per  week  imposed  for  this  purpose  on  »"  working 
members  of  the  society  ;  while  a  P™PO?'t'°°  ,\'«' 
been  submitted  from  the  lodges  at  Aberdeen  Ayr 
and  Dundee  in  favour  of  the  immediate  close  of  the 
struggle,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  P/e^™'  f  ^J«  f 
the  building  trade  and  the  position  of  the  society  n 
respect  to  its  "  locked-up  "  funds,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  the  strike  to  a  successful  issue 
After  full  consideration  of  the  circamstances,  Ui 
voted  in  favour  of  the  proposition  from  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  and  Dandeo.  while  only  3  supported  that  from 
Helensburgh.  The  former  was  accordingly  declared 
carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Hastings.  —  Two  meetings  of  workmen  ana 
labourers  employed  in  the  building  trades  have  been 
held  at  Hastings,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
protesting  against  the  proposed  general  reductions 
in  wages,  and  a  strike  was  threatened. 

LoNGRiDGE,  NEAR  PRESTON.-The  mencmiiloycd 
at  the  quarry  oi  Messrs,  Cooper  and  rnllis  were  on 
Friday  evening  informed  that  they  would  be  paid  for 
the  future  at  the  rate  of  BJd.  per  hour,  and  that  the 
time  for  working  would  for  the  present  be  restricted 
to  74  hours  per  day,  or  iU,  hours  per  week,  the 
drop  is  from  30s.  5d.  to  223.  6d.  per  week.  Labourers 
and  others  have  been  reduced  in  proportion,  and 
reductions  are  also  being  made  by  the  other  quarry 
masters  of  the  district.  .       .     .     a 

Thurso.— Owing  to  the  depression  in  trade  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  discharged  to-morrow 
from  the  Caithness  Paving  Company's  works  and 
qnarries,  which  form  the  staple  industry  in  Caitk- 
nesshire. 


Chelmsford. — For  laying  out  the  new  market  and 
approaches  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Charles 
Pertwee,  surveyor  : — 

Section  1.— Levelling,  draining,  road-makmg.  «o. : 

Wood,  Wm.,  Chelmsford       £S!S    0    0 

Ford  and  Norris,  Brixton      799    0    0 

Walker,  J.,  Chelmsford         655    0    0 

Section  2.— Curbing,  paving,  masons*  work,  &c  : 

Choat  and  Son,  Chelmsford 1,133  10    0 

Hanly,  C,  Chelmsford  1,117    4,    6 

Eutty,  a.  G.,  Bromley-by-Bow       ...        960    0    0 
Finnegan,  Robt.,  Northampton      ...       900    0    0 

Wray,  J.  H.,  Springfield       666    0    0 

Section  3.— Water  mains,  iron  fencing,  smith's  work,  &o. : 
Green  and  Burleigh,  London  ...    2,193    0    0 

Cottam  aad  Co.,  London       1,352  10    0 

Beckett  Bros.,  Chelmsford 1,337    0    0 

Hill  and  Smith,  Briarley  Hill  ...     1,183    0    0 

Fletcher,  George,  Wolverhampton...    1,037  10    0 

Section  4.— Builder's  work  in  setthng  house,  sheds,  &c.  : 

Wood,  Wm,,  Chelmsford       S87    0    0 

Gozzelt,  H.,Woodbam  Walter        ...       541    0    0 

Byatt,  H.,  Chelmsford  469    0    0 

Choat  and  Son,  Chelmsford 442    0    0 

Kidderminster.— For  Kidderminster  School  of  Art 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  architect ; — 

Howard  and  Sons        £3,240    0    0 

Baker  and  Son 2,900    0    0 

Thompson  2,835    0    0 

Cook         2,698    2    6 

Fosall      2,660    0    0 

Smith       2,630    0    0 

Horton 2,568    0    0 

Jones  and  Co 2,529    0    0 

Binnian  and  Sou         2,496    0    0 

Guest  (accepted)  2,340    0    0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,500.] 
KiNGSTON-opoN.HoLt,.— For    the    erection    of   shoirs. 
warehouses,  Ac,  on  the  Beverley-road,  for  Messrs.  Cussoum 
Bros.    Mr.  W.  Alfred  Gelder,  architect ;  quantities  sup- 
plied :— 


HAET'S    PATENT 

CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


Stanley,  A.  W 

Hockuey  and  Le^'gins.. 

Dawes.  J.  

Sergeant,  R. 

Southern,  F 

Blackburn,  F 

Beevers,  R 

Hif^ham,  G- 


0    0 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

These  SLATES  are  ftf  a  Krey-green  tint,  are  stout,  and  made  In 
all  sizes.  A  larpe  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  ( with  a  list  of  impsrtant  buildings  covered} 
apply  to  the  Manager.  Clynderwen.  E.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.- 
[AdVT.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  tipst  quality.      Prises,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES IRASK, 

Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E.  Crickmay,  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. 

TENDERS. 

Bethnal  Green.— For  alterations  to  bathrooms  at  the 
workhouse  for  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians  :  — 

Wire,  D.  (accepted)        £246 

LSis  tenders  received.] 
Brighton. — For    the   construction  of  a   new   timber 
groyne  opposite  Lewes.crescent,  Kemptown,  for  the  Town 
Council : — 

Harrison,  J.,  of  Kingston-by-Sea  (aco.)   ...  £1,360 
[Four  tenders    received,    the  highest    of  which    was 
£1,982  13s.  6d.] 

Brighton.— For  Soldiers'  Home  and  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, Lewes-road,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  and  Clay- 
ton, architects,  152,  North-street,  Brighton  :— 

Newnham  £2,897 

Bruton     2,592 

Patching  and  Son        2,528 

Lockyer 2,490 

Garrett  Bros 2,484 

Parsons 2,400 

Cheesman  and  Co 2,390 

Botting 2,375 

Biimes     2,274 

Brighton. — For  a  new  dwelling-honse,  &c.,  in  Marl- 
borough-place,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  and  Clayton, 
architects,  Brighton : — 

Newnham  £2,205 

CheesmanandCo 2,10(> 

Lockyer 2,108 

Barnes      2,042 

Patching  and  Son        1,9&4 

Dean        1,972 

Botting _ 1,889 

Brighton. — For  alterations  and  reconstruction  of  No. 
16,  Marlborough-place,  Brighton,  Messrs.  Holford  and 
Clayton,  architects  ;  no  quantities  : — 

Botting       £570 

Patching  and  Son 567 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  64,  Gros- 
r-street,  Grosvenor-square,  for  Capt,  G.  F.  Talbot. 


2,6.39    0    0 

2,524    0    6 

2,472    0    0 

2,450    0    0 

2,443    9    0 

2,441    0    0 

MorreUlj!         2,409    3    0 

Coulson,  G 2,334    0    0 

Leggott,  J 2.312    0    0 

BeUhy,  F 2,289    0    0 

Raw,  W 2,286    0    0 

Jackson,  G.,  and  Son  (accepted)     ...    2,175    0    0 
Liverpool.— For  alterations  to  premises,  1.30,  London- 
road.    Mr.  J.  H.  McGoveru,  architect,  16,  Sir  Thomas's 
Buddings,  Liverpool ;  quantities  supplied  ;  — 

Hughes       £217    0    0 

Sharp,  E.  and  J 206    0    0 

Wilkinson  and  Adams 199    0    0 

McKenzie 178    0    0 

Thompson 176    5    0 

Liverpool.— For  the  alteration  of  premises.  North 
Hill-street,  Liverpool,  for  Mr.  R.  Douglas.  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect  and  surveyor,  Liverpool : — 

Kicholsou  and  Ayro        £260 

Newport.  Essex.— For  the  erection  of  the  Congresa- 
tional  Chapel.  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelms- 
ford :— 

Lindnll.  Camhridce     £1.6U 

Dix,  Saffron  Walden 1.16H 

Cornwell,  Bishops  Stortford 1,156 

Staines,  Newport         958 

Norwich.— For    erecting     waterworks   at    the     ii' 
Borough  Asylum  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Lakr. 
city  surveyoi",  for  the  Town  Council  :— 

Sturgess  and  Towlson  (accepted)    ...£1,196  16    0 
Norwich.— For    alterations   of    pens    in    the    Sheep- 
market  for  the  Town  Council.    Mr.  W.  W.  Lake,  city 
surveyor: — 

Barnes,  John  (accepted) £73 

Weston.— For  new  brick  water  dam  with  wrought-iron 
floodpates,  &c.,  on  the  river  T.amc,  near  Weston,  Oxon. 
for  Mr.  Alfred  Howland  aud  Co.  Mr.  Horace  Jardine 
Heath,  architect: — 

Barton  (accepted). 


BATH  STONK  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

WKSTWOOD  GEOUND.  BOX  GROUND,  C0R3HAM  DOWN, 

and  COMBE  DOWN. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  &  CO.  LIMITED, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fumlehed 
on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office.  COKSHAM.  WILTS.    [Advt.] 


Throat     Irritation.— Soreness     and     dryness, 

Biokllng  and  irritation,  inducing  cough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  fymptoms  use  Eppa'a  Glycerine  Jujubee.  Glycerine,  in 
these  agreeable  confections^  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes 
actively  healing.  Sold  only  in  6d.  and  Is.  boxes,  labelled  "  JAMB9 
EPFi  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  A  letter  received  : 
■'  Gentlemen, —It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that,  after 
an  extended  trial,  I  ^ave  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
considerable  heneSt  (with  or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
aJmoht  all  forms  ot  tltroat  disease.  They  poften  and  clear  the 
voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm.— Yours  faithfully, 
GOBDON  HOLMES.  L  R.C.P.E  ,  Senior  Phy&iotan  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary."— [Advt.  1 


Mr.  Robert  Keirle,  architect : 
Clarke  and  Mannoocli... 

Eaton       

Craske      

Stephens  (accepted)    ... 


...  £1,027 


Holloway*8  Pills  are  the  sorest  preventives  of 

the  many  maladies  begat  by  wet,  damp,  cold  f-nggy  weather. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  purifying  medicine  the  blood  is  kept 
pure  and  the  lungs  free.  An  occasional  dose  during  the  winter 
months  proves  salutary  to  all  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 


liC-mplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

)t^t  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVERS,  BILIOUSNESS, 
auiALL-POX,  SKIS  DISEASES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  ohemlstB  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113,  HolbomHUi.    Ute  no  tubstitute.—[AJ>YT.] 


Apply  to  the 


PATENTEE.  37,  WALBROOK,  E.G. 


OR    TO    THE 


Sole  Makers: 

J.  8c  E.  HALL. 

Engineers.  Millwrights.  Founders, 
and  Boiler  Makers, 

DARTFORD,    KENT, 

OB 

21,  St.  SWITHIN  LANE,  LONDON. 
Sole  Makers  of  MOTT'S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


Dec.  6, 1878. 
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THE  ST.  ALBAN'S  ROOF 
CONTROVERSY. 
HE  St.  Alban's  roof  controversy  is  still 
i:-;;igiiig  the  attention  of  archa;oloji;ists 
lyid  architects,  and  from  a  report  we  pnb- 
y.sh  to-day  (p.  5!)7)  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  resolution  has  been  passed 
by  that  society  opposing  the  substitution 
of  a  high-pitched  roof  for  the  present  flat 
roof  over  the  nave.  It  will  be  needless  here 
to  restate  the  many  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  for  and  against  a  new  roof, 
though  as  far  as  we  can  judge  the  whole 
question  turns  so  intimately  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  the  present  roof  that  it  is 
curious  such  conflicting  views  should  have 
been  entertained.  If  the  present  roof  be  in 
a  state  of  decay  beyond  repair — if  in  fact 
one-half  the  timbers  of  it  ai-e  so  rotten  that 
they  cannot  be  retained,  we  should,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a  high-pitched  roof  over  the 
nave  as  a  common-sense  method  of  restora- 
tion ;  but  it  now  appears,  on  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Street,  Blomfield,  and  Christian, 
as  well  as  from  an  elaborate  paper  read  by 
Ml'.  Nc-ale,  that  at  an  extreme  calculation 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  existing  nave 
roof  is  in  a  state  to  require  repair,  that  of 
the  32  principals  which  compose  the  roof 
12  were  strengthened  or  renewed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  "in  1839,  and  that  the  flat 
ceiling  may  be  substantially  repaired.  (Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  have,  in- 
deed, acted  under  this  persuasion.)  If 
these  statements  are  facts — and  we  cannot 
now  call  them  in  question — it  is  obvious 
there  is  no  necessity  to  tamper  with  the  old 
work,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  any 
desire  to  substitute  a  higher  roof  for  the 
present  one  must  be  looked  upon  as  matter 
of  taste  rather  than  of  actual  requirement. 
It  is  clear  that  the  controversy  has  now 
been  reduced  in  its  dimensions.  At  first 
the  question  at  issue  was  whether  an 
old,  flat,  rotten,  and  somewhat  debased  roof 
should  be  preserved  as  a  matter  of  antiquity 
and  pioturesqueness.  It  is  now  simply 
whether  a  substantial  roof,  admitting  easily 
of  necessary  repair,  should  be  replaced  by 
a  higher  roof  on  architectural  grounds. 

Let  us  tirst  simply  recapitulate  the 
reasons  brought  fo-ward  by  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  favour  of 
simple  reparation,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  express  surprise  that  the  advocates  of 
the  high  roof  were  not  more  numerous  than 
they  appeared  to  be  last  Thursday,  for  their 
opponents  had  it  all  their  own  way.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Street  made  out  a 
strong  case.  One  of  his  arguments  was 
based  upon  the  aFsumption — not  at  all  un- 
tenable, and  which  we  suggested  in  our  own 
remarks  some  time  ago— that  the  existing 
flat  roof  was  an  intentional  substitution — a 
re-adaptation  of  the  material  of  the  older 
Norman  roof  of  high  pitch  by  the  archi- 
tects of  St.  Alban's,  and  not  a  mere  mak'- 
shift  of  later  time,  as  asserted  by  many. 
This  opinion  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that 
broached  some  time  since  in  the  Times  by 
Professor  Donaldson— namely,  that  the  roof 
was  of  the  16th  century  and  that  its  flat 
pitch  (prevalent  at  that  time)  resulted  from 
the  "  necessity  of  carrying  out,  in  the  most 
mexpensive  way,  the  reparation  of  roofs 
then  generally  decaying  after  three  or  four 
centuries."  There  is  certainly  a  strong 
prima  facie  argument  that  this  reparation 
was  effected  by  using  up  the  old  raftei-s 
which  had  •  become  unsound  at  the  ends, 
and  working  them  up  into  shorter  tim- 
bers of  low  pitch,  and  Mi-.  Street  himself 


mentioned  the  fact  that  a  gr<>at  deal 
of  the  old  timber  had  been  re-used, 
the  present  rafters  having  been  cut  out 
from  the  former  ones.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  bo  contended  that  the  flat  roof,  if  it 
originated  from  economical  considerations, 
also  expressed  the  taste  of  the  period — the 
style  itself  was  becoming  more  depressed  in 
its  features  ;  and  further  tlie  -scantlings  and 
workmanship  of  the  roof,  according  to  Mr. 
Neale's  paper,  disprove  such  a  theory. 
Mr.  Street  says  the  whole  eastern  jiortion 
was  designed  for  flat  roofs ;  and  he  assigns 
the  date  of  the  nave  rof)f  between  WOi  and 
1596.  As  to  the  ceiling,  he  believes  it  to 
be  the  original  Norman  one,  repaired  and 
re-painted ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
replace  any  part  of  it,  if  removed.  Btit  the 
strongest  reason  urged  by  Mr.  Street  is  that 
the  roof  is  in  a  condition  of  soundness 
to  admit  of  I'eparation.  The  four  or  five 
eastern  bays  only  would  require  renewal, 
the  other  portion  could  be  rendered  sound 
by  some  extra  bolts  and  braces.  Other 
objections  to  a  new  roof,  as  suggested  by  the 
Building  Committee,  were  more  a'Sthetic. 
A  high  roof  would  reduce  the  apparent 
height  of  the  tower,  giving  it  a  stumpy 
appearance  like  that  of  Winchester.  It 
would  also  necessitate  similar  high  roofs 
over  the  transepts — a  serious  additional 
expense.  The  parapets  offer  a  point  of 
some  consideration.  During  the  existence 
of  the  original  Norman  high  roof  there  was 
no  parapet,  but  only  a  corbel-table  (this 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Street) ;  but  we 
cannot  endorse  the  opinion  that,  if  a  high 


the  champions  of  reconstruction  or  repara- 
tion, the  issue  should  resolve  itself  into  one 
of  careful  inspection  of  the  timbers  and 
ceiling,  dismissing  from  consideration  other 
issues  of  oBSthetic  and  abstract  architectural 
fitness.  I 

We  are  son-y,  however,  that  both  sidtjs  of 
the  question  were  not  re]ire8ent<>d  so  fully 
as  we  could  have  desired.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
challenged  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
committee ;  he  had  certainly  a  good  ground 
in  the  abstract  for  denying  a  positive  asser- 
tion that  we  had  no  right  to  tamper  with  old 
roofs  nor  to  substitute  a  high  pitched  for  a 
low  roof ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him  that 
if  no  special  reasons  existed,  as  they  do  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  an 
equal  right  to  us  to  erect  a  high-pitch  roof 
in  the  19tli  century  that  the  men  of  thel-ith 
century  had  to  substitute  a  low  for  a  high 
!  roof.  The  speaker  also  n'ferrcd  to  Selby 
Abbey  and  other  restorations  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Mr.  Seddon  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
We  may  reassert  that  in  the  present  case 
a'Sthetic  grounds  must  yield  to  the  economic 
and  necessary.  We  should  have  liked 
however,  to  have  heard  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott's 
explanation  of  his  recent  report,  in  which 
his  first  opinion  has  been  altered  ;  probably 
he  has  some  good  grounds  for  thinking  a 
new  roof  necessary,  and  could  at  least  rebnt 
the  charge  of  obsequiousness  brought 
against  him  by  one  of  the  members  the 
other  evening.  There  ari;  good  reasODB 
soraotimss  for  changing  one's  opinion,  al- 
though they  need  not  be  pul>llcly  pro- 
claimed; but  it  would  insure  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  decision  of  tho  committee  if 
their  architect  would  state  the  convincing 
arguments  which  led  him  to  ac(|U'esce  in 
August  in  a  course  to  which  he  was  opposed 
in  June. 


roof  is  constructed,  the  parapets  must 
necessarily  be  removed,  because  the  original 
roof  was  without  them.  The  western  part 
of  the  parapets  is  being  rebuilt  in  stone; 
but  should  a  high  roof  be  decided  upon, 
we  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  retention 
of  the  parapets.  Why  should  the  I'epro- 
duction  of  an  older  roof  be  considered 
necessary  ?  The  diagram  we  give  shows 
the  three  alternative  roofs  as  described  by 
Mr.  Street.  The  hatched  p;irt  shows  the 
existing  roof,  the  outer  line  of  rafters 
indicates  the  line  of  original  roof,  and  the 
dotted  line  the  line  of  steep  roof,  if  gutter 
and  parapet  are  retained. 

The  question  of  covering  has  lately  occu- 
pied attention.  Mr.  Street  protested  against 
the  use  of  fir  covered  with  any  material,  and 
a  letter  in  the  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Luke 
Limner,  E.SA.,  strongly  pleads  for  copper 
as  the  best  material  when  lightness  and 
durability  are  concerned.  He  adds,  and 
with  some  truth,  copper  has  been  much 
neglected  by  architects,  and  hopes  that  some 
day  "  a  dome  of  copper  gilt "  like  that  of  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow,  may  be  erected  in 
Loudon.  Another  writer  in  the  Athenwum 
supports  this  material,  and  instances  the 
roofs  and  domes  of  large  churches  in 
Valencia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
suitability  of  the  mateiial  as  a  roof  covering, 
and  its  colour  and  reflecting  surface  are 
qualities  strongly  in  its  favour.  Regarded 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  re-roofing 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  has  now  been  reduced  ' 
within  practical  limits,  and  after  all  the! 
personalities  that  have  been  indulged  in  by ' 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS' 
WINTER  EXHIBITION. 
^rHE  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
-*-  British  Artists,  in  Conduit-strect, 
maintains  its  excellence  for  the  class  of 
pictures  it  has  so  long  contained.  Ideal  or 
high  art  makes  but  little  show  upon  the 
walls,  but  the  pictures  are  those  everybody 
can  admire  and  intelligently  understand. 
As  one  of  our  best  popular  exhibitions  it 
has  generally  patronised  works  of  a  kind 
not  very  sensational  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
academic  on  the  other.  The  bulk  of  the 
works  display  a  variety  of  incident  and 
artistic  sentiment,  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay,  and  from  the  most  commonplace  to  the 
sentimental.  Taking  the  large  room  first, 
"  Stirring  Events  inj,he  Village  "  ( No.  3),  by 
Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  is  one  of  those  pictm-es  a 
visitor  is  not  likely  to  see  and  forget.  Its 
title  is  a  good  one.  It  represerts  a  very 
everyday  circumstance  of  country  life — an 
itinerant  organ-grinder,  around  whom  is 
thronging  a  group  of  merry  children  in 
gleeful  anticipation.  At  the  gate  of  a 
country  tavern  stands  an  old  man  and  his 
daughter,  as  much  attracted  and  pleased 
as  the  juveniles  at  the  unexpected  stranger. 
The  figures  of  the  children  and  the  trees  in 
the  background  are  effectively  painted.  No. 
2,  "  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem,"  by  Mr.  P. 
Priolo,  is  a  subject  taken  from  Acts  xxii., 
V.  22.  There  is  a  well-chosen  combination 
of  colour  in  the  picture.  We  pass  on  to 
notice  a  clever  sea-piece,  in  which  the  artist 
has  caught  the  reflection  of  a  rippled  sea. 
It  is  entitled  "  Going  to  Market  at  Round- 
stone  from  Deer  Island.  West  Coast  of 
Ireland  "  (221,  by  Mr  W.  H.  Bartlett.  The 
old  man  pushing  off  his  boat  is  well  ren- 
dered. "  A  Tiff,"  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  jun. 
(41),  exhibits  one  of  those  roadily-appre-' 
ciated  accidents  of  courtship  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  delineator,  can  be  made 
attractive.  The  artist  in  the  present  in- 
stance has  selected  a  costume  th;\t  removes 
the  subject  out  of  the  domain  of  the  vulgar. 
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One  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the  larare 
gallery  is  "  A  Labour  of  Love,"  by  Mr.  L. 
0.  Henley.  A  monk,  seated  in  his  cell  (45),  is 
engaged  carving   a  crucifix;    the   vfork    is 
nearly  finished,  and  the  expression  of  the 
artistic    recluse    is    thoughtful,    and   vpell 
conveys   the    impression   of    a    labour    of 
love  sought   to  be  realised   by  the    artist. 
"  A  Breezy  Day  on  the  Coast  "  (75),  by  Mr. 
T.  F.  Wainwrigbt,  M.,  is  a  large  and  richly- 
painted  subject,  rendered  with  much  fidelity 
and  feeling,  and  one  which  well  sustains 
Mr.  Wainwright's  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  marine  effects  and  atmosphere.     The  sea 
is  intensely  green ;  and  we  can  almost  see 
the  breeze  in  the  ruffled  and  vapoury  effect 
of  the  waves  and  the   cattle  in  the   fore- 
ground.    Another  subject  that  will  enlist 
attention   is   -'All   Serene"  (97).     An  old 
man  is  seated  at  a  table,  upon  which  is  a 
plate  and  the  remains  of  a  mutton  chop, 
to   which    he   appears   to    have   done   full 
justice,   if   wc   can  judge   from   the   well- 
contented  look  upon  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance, and  his  clasped  hands  in  front.     A 
pathetic  picture,  exhibiting  a  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  is  "  The  Tired  Mother"  (106),  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Peele,  M.     The  mother  has  fallen 
asleep  over  her  double  duty  of  attending  to 
the   baby   in   the   cradle   and   peeliug   the 
potatoes  which  lie  on  the  floor.     The  story 
is  well  told,  and   the   handling   vigorous. 
"  Glad  in   Sunshine,   Revered   in  Storm " 
(108),  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jacobs,  is  a  charmingly 
composed   and   painted  picture    of    beech 
trees.  As  a  study  of  expression  "  A  Serious 
Study,"  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Gadsby,  M..  is  worth 
looking  at ;  and  as  an  architectural  piece 
of  effect,  '■  A  Gloucestershire  Gable  "  (132), 
by  Mr.  J.  Rushton,  demands  notice  for  a 
conscientious    handling    id    drawing    and 
colour.     Ko.  141,  '•  Street  uud  Gate  of  Rue 
Jersual,    Dinau.   Brittany,"   by   Mr.  S.  B. 
Clarke,  is  another  skilfully-painted  study  of 
street  architecture.     The  gabled  fronts  and 
the   timbering  are  well  and  transparently 
coloured.     One  of  the  clever  homely  sub- 
jects of   infantine  acquisitiveness  is  num- 
bered 142  (■•  Sugar,"  by  Mr.  John  Morgan, 
M.),  in   which   a   child's   head  and   hands 
appear  above  a  cloth-covered  table,  about 
to  help  himself  to  the  sugar.     The  story  is 
told   simply  and   unadorned,  without   un- 
necessary accessories,  which,  by  their  com- 
pleteness,  render   homely   incidents    often 
ridiculous.     Another  equally   pleasing   and 
skilfully-depicted  subject  is  under  the  title 
of  "The  Long  Sermon"  (187),  by  Mr.  W. 
N.  Gadsby.     Two  little  girls  are  seated  in 
an   old-fashioned   pew,   one   having   fallen 
asleep  under   one  of  those   laboured  and 
tiring  discourses  country  rectors  are  prone 
to  indulge  in.  The  background  and  the  face 
and  frocks  of  the  juvenile  occupants  are 
painted  with  much  fidelity,  and  remiud  the 
visitor  of  the  preciseness  and  decorum  of  a 
country     church     of     a    past     generation. 
"  Fountain  in  the  Apse  of  Freibourg  Cathe- 
dral "  (188).  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M..  shows 
some    clever  painted  stonework,  with  the 
eft'ect  of  sunlight  upon  the  fretwork  of  the 
fountain.     The  detail  is  not  of  that  slip- 
shod   chai-acter   common    with  oil  painted 
architectural  subjects.     "  Still  Life  '   (190) 
is  simple  and  telling,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Mott, 
and  another  study    under    the    same   title 
(253),  by  Mr.  Mauton,  is  charmingly   real 
in  the  texture  of  the  grey  earthenware  vase 
against    a    carved    bas-relief.     Mr.    A.    J. 
Woolmer,    in    his     "  Haunt    of     the    Sea 
Nymphs  " — one  of  the  Uons  of  the  exhibi- 
tion this  year — sends  a  subject  which  he  is 
well  able  to  portray  without  being  charge- 
able   with    offending    the    prudish.       His 
nymphs  in  this  picture  are  lost  in  the  grand 
sunset  effect   lit  up  with  iiridescent  hues 
and  the  cave  and  still  water  might  make  us 
imagine  we  were  looking  at  some  theatrical 
scene.  As  a  work  of  composition  and  colour 
it  will  take   a    high   place.     "  Indecision " 
(235),  by  M,  H.  Caffieri,  M.,  is  a  picture  that 


will  draw  many  votaries  of  feminine  beauty. 
A  young  lady  in  a  light  blue  dress  is  read- 
ing a  letter.     On  a  table  lies   a  bunch  of 
loveliest  flowers,  and  behind  her  is  a  dark 
Japanese  cabinet  effectively  painted.     The 
hat   and   sunshade   on   the  chair,  and  the 
circular  mirror  on  the  wall,  are  admirably 
expressive,  and  the  chiaroscuro  is  good.  We 
hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the 
figure  of  the  damosel  or  the  colouring.  Mr. 
R.  J.   Gordon's  "  Gold  Fish  "  is  an  admi- 
rable piece  of   colour  and  chiaroscuro.     A 
girl  in  a|reclining  position,  in  ncrjlig^,  seated 
on  a  skin  mat,  is   watching  the  movements 
of  gold  fish  in  a  tank  in  tlie  foreground. 
The  classic  surroundings  and  handling  are 
redolent  of  wealth  of  the  ideal  and  a  pleas- 
ing repose.     Occupying  a  central  place  in 
the  west  gallery  is  Mr.   G.   H.  Barrable's 
"  Prayer  "  (308) — a  youg  girl  clad  in  a  red 
robe   kneeling.     The  red  is  perhaps  over- 
powering in  the  canvas,  though   the  dark 
ground  well  relieves  the  whole  figure,  and 
the  countenance  is  certainly  devotional.     A 
large  dark  landscape  (298),   the  "  Monk's 
Walk,"  Tivoli,  Rome,  by  Mr.  H.  Zimmer- 
man, shows   some  massive  colouring.     "  A 
Duet :    Alia  Moda  Antica,"  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Muschamp,  has  some  richly-painted  acces- 
sories and  dresses,  and  is  not  wanting  in 
some  of  the  higher  qualities.  A  very  attrac- 
tive picture  is  352,  "  Croquet,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Hughes.     The  figures  of  the  young  ladies 
and  their  light  dresses   are  truthful,   and 
characteristic    of    the  croquet    lawn.     The 
interest   of    the    painting    resides    in    the 
figures,   and  the   background  is  dark  and 
massively    painted,   with    the  intention  of 
throwing  the  figures  into  prominence.    Mr. 
Hughes   has    skilfully    accomplished    this 
object.     "  Five  o'Clock    Tea,"    by    Mr.  A. 
Verey,  is  a  clever  tea-garden  group.     We 
can  only  very  briefly  mention  a  few  other 
pictures.     Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  has  told  a  plain 
domestic   everyday    incident   in  "  Passing 
Thoughts  ;"    good  in  conception,  quiet  in 
colour.  In  Mr.  Bryant's  "  How  much  for  the 
Magpie!'"    (384),    we   have   a  painstaking 
picture  of  market  produce,  minute  in  detail, 
but  lacking  grouping.     Of  landscape  sub- 
jects the  exhibition  has  some  very  credit- 
able  works ;    and  we  are  glad  to  find  so 
many  rising  artists  following  titithfulness 
rather  than  mere  "  effectiveness,"  which  a 
few  artists  adopt  in  pandering  to  popular 
taste.  Such  pictures  as  "The  Doone  Valley, 
Exmoor,"  by  Mr.  S.  Hodges,  "  A  Cornish 
Homestead."   by    Mr.    D.    Knowles,   "  St. 
Monance,  Fife,"  by  G.  Gray,  and  "  A  Tran- 
quil Spot  "  (70),  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Rowe,  speak 
for  themselves.     Mr.  S.  G.  Rowe's  "  Tran- 
quil Spot,"  for  instance,  shows  a   patient 
realisation  of  rural  beauty.    The   retreat 
itself  is  a  charming  bit  of  scenery  ;  and  the 
horse  drinking,  pond,  and  foreground  are 
transcripts    of    natui-e    we    cannot   doubt. 
"  Oxwich  Castle,  from  the  Marsh  "  (228), 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters,  is  a  sunny  still  effect, 
and  the  handling  is  good  ;  "  Across  Coun- 
try "   (303),   by  Mr.  A.  Verey,  is    clever ; 
"Oat  Hai-vest"  (325),  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton 
Adams,  has  some  excellent  points  in  colour ; 
and  "  Foot   Bridge,  Sunbury-on-Thames  " 
(372)    is    a  fine    softly-painted    landscape. 
"  A  Storm   Cloud,  Cannock   Chase  "  (383), 
by  Mr.  B.  Evans,  is  cleverly  painted  in  the 
heath,  though   the  clouds  are  ^.rudely  de- 
fined, and  perhaps  rather  too  inky  black  on 
the  horizon ;     '"  Near     Bournemouth,"    by 
A.  H.  Davis,  is  a  study  of  the  pines  which 
skirt  the  sea-coast:  and  394,  '"The  End  of 
the  Day,"  by  L.  Rivers,  is  a  large  forcibly- 
painted  landscape,  in  which  a  labourer  and 
his  wife  are  trudging  home,  the  dusk  of 
evening  pervading  the  scene.     "  Still  Life 
Chinese"  (11),  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Miller,  "  After 
a   Hot  Day"   (32),   by    S.   Lloyd,   "Wide 
Awake  "  (91),  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright,  "  Sea- 
sid>"  "Acrobats,"  by  A.  Ludovici,  "  Flowers  " 
(137),  by  Mr.  W.  Muckley,  "The  Morning 
Paper"    (149),  by    M.  Caffieri,  "  Cymmer 


Abbey,  North  Wales"  (204),  by  Miss  Peel 
and  "  Azaleas  "  (242),  by  Mr.  P.  Sydney 
Holland,  are  aU  noteworthy  pictures. 

The    water    colours  are,  on    the   whole, 
meritorious ;  and  we  do  not  observe  many 
that    affect    tricky  oil    manipulation    and 
effects — a   common    vice    among    inferior 
water-colour    painters.      "  Caudebec,  Nor- 
mandy "  (409),  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  is  spoilt 
by  its  harsh  drawing.     The  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame  looks  too  much  like  a  copy 
from    a    small  print,  though  an  excellent 
subject  for  the    architectural  artist.     "  A 
Devonshire  Lane  "  (412),  by  E.  H.  Beame, 
is  a  pleasing  bit.     Mr.  Hall,  in  his  "  View 
on  the  River  Brathay  "  (423),  a  moonlight 
effect,  is  certainly  not  happy  with  his  water. 
The  shadow  of    a  tree  looks  more  like  a 
smudge.     On  the  screen  we  observe  some 
charming  sketches.  Mr.  D.  Law's  "  Whitby  " 
(502)  is  a  fine  picture  ;  and  the  artist,  whose 
works  are  familiar  to  us,  has  produced  an 
evening  effect  of   considerable  depth   and 
tone.     Another  piece  "  Cattle  in  the  Mea- 
dows "  (337),  by  Mr.  Baldock,  is  rich  in  gold 
autumnal  tints.     Mr.  Wilkinson's  "  Silver- 
smith's  Arch,  Rome "  (551)   is  a    careful 
drawing  of  an  interesting  structure,  while 
Miss  F.  G.  S.  Best's  "  Sunflowers,"  and  Miss 
Edelston's  "  Autumn  Leaves  "  (545)  are  as 
admirable    renderings     of  nature  as  they 
are    charming   in  colours.      We  can  only 
enumerate     further,     "  Under     the     East 
Cliff,  Whitby  "  (404),  by  R.  Crafton ;  "  An 
Autumn  Evening,"  by  Mr.  A.  Powell,  soft 
in  its  aerial  tints  ;  417,  "  Abbot's  Hospital, 
Guildford,"  by  Miss  M.  Beauchamp ;  "  Near 
Dalmally,  Loch  Awe,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Green; 
"  Kenilworth  Castle  "   (466);    "  The  Avon, 
near    Bristol,"   by  Mr.   W.  Harford;    "A 
Cool   Retreat   on   the  Common"  (484),  by 
Miss  Hanbury,  a  rich  study  of  yellow  bloom ; 
"  A  Rugged  Spot  among  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains"    (456);     "Caudebec,     Normandy;" 
'•  Ruins  of    Houghton   House,   Ampthill" 
(489),  a  plain    sketch    of  Elizabethan  en- 
trance ;  "  Enti-ance   to  Chapter  House,  St. 
Martin,  Boscherville  "   (490),  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Barraud. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  THAMES 
AT  LOW  TIDE. 
A  SECOND  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
■'-^  River  Thames  was  made  on  Saturday 
last,  with  the  object  of  examining  the  banks 
of  the  river  during  low  tide,  or  the  period 
between  the  last  of  the  ebb  and  the  first  of 
the  flood  tide.  Sir  James  Hogg,  several 
members  of  the  Board,  with  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  Messrs.  Law  and  Chatterton, 
and  others  who  accompanied  the  party  on 
the  previous  Saturday  excursion,  were  pre- 
sent on  board  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a 
steamer  drawing  18in.  less  water  than  the 
Alexandra,  and  proceeded  down  the  river. 
Various  samples  of  the  water  were  again 
taken  from  London-bridge  to  below  Cross- 
ness, which  generally  gave  similar  results 
to  those  we  recorded  last  week.  We  will 
here  confine  our  remarks — first,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  river  at  low  tide  and  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  banks ;  secondly,  to 
objections  and  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  them  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  question 
of  reduction  of  pollution.  We  desire  espe- 
cially to  consider  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Thames  Conservators  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  as  impar- 
tial a  manner  as  possible,  reviewing  simply 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  weighing  the 
evidence  on  each  side,  and  drawing  only 
such  conclusions  as  must  in  every  practical 
mind  be  considered  demonstrable.  Unfor- 
tunately the  whole  subject  has  hitherto 
taken  the  complexion  of  a  party  question ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  when  it  is  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  Conservators  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  are  clearly  at  vari- 
ance.    The  Thames  Conservators  have  to 
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protect  the  river  from  pollution  and  main- 
tain a  navi>;able  chajinol,  while  the  Board 
of  Works,  actiusj  ia  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  have  to  dispose  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  London  sewage  in  the 
easiest  and  least  troublesome  manner  pos- 
sible. One  has  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  river — the  other  is  compelled  to  pollute 
it  in  the  absence  of  a  better  mode  of  sewage 
disposal.  From  London-bridge  to  the 
Commercial  Docks  the  samples  of  water 
taken  on  Saturday  were  usually  of  a  yellow- 
ish dirty  colour,  largely  attributable  to  the 
scourings  of  wharves,  vessels,  and  other 
refuse.  At  Deptford  Creek  and  Greenwich 
Pier  there  was  a  little  more  matter  in  sus- 
pension, due  to  the  detritus  of  the  banks  at 
the  piers.  At  East  Greenwich,  off  the  tele- 
graph works,  the  water  taken  was  also 
thicker,  and  this  condition  continued  till  the 
steamer  had  passed  Woolwich  Pier ;  thus, 
off  the  Victoria  Docks  the  specimens  were 
decidedly  cloudy,  and  at  Woolwich  quite 
muddy.  The  banks  near  the  latter  pier,  we 
observed,  presented  a  thick  slimy  coating 
upon  the  shingle,  but  the  exact  nature  of 
this  deposit  was  not  ascertained,  though  in 
all  probability  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  steamers  stirring  up  the  very 
muddy  water  at  this  part.  A  little  lower 
down,  close  to  the  Powder  Magazine  off 
Tripoock  Point,  and  at  the  site  of  the  recent 
fatal  collision,  the  steamer  stopped,  and  a 
sounding  was  made  with  a  rod  shod  with 
iron.  Several  strikings  of  the  rod  upon  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  mid  channel  revealed  only  a 
firm  resistant  bed.  with  no  mud,  and  a  depth 
of  20ft.  was  recorded.  A  grapnel  let  down 
only  brought  up  a  flint,  and  the  water  was 
tolerably  clear  and  rather  milky  in  appear- 
ance. Another  sample  of  water,  taken  3ft. 
from  the  bottom  of  river,  was  a  trifle  more 
turbid.  The  passengers  now  had  their  at- 
tention called  to  the  Beokton  Gasworks,  the 
banks  near  which,  we  uoticed,  were  covered 
with  a  coating  of  a  greasy  slimy  nature,  and 
the  mud  being  of  a  black,  or  rather  greenish 
hue,  from  which  a  strong  smell  of  tar  i>r  gas 
products  was  perceptible.  Off  Barking 
outfaU  another  stop  was  made;  the  sounding 
showed  a  depth  of  14ft.,  with  little  mud. 
Exactly  opposite  the  outfall,  about  lUO  yards 
distant,  the  bar  brought  up  dark  mud.  At 
another  place  the  depth  was  only  2ft.  9in., 
and  the  bottom  muddy,  and  a  fifth  sounding 
showed  a  less  depth,  and  a  blackish  oily  silt- 
like  deposit.  About  50  yards  off  the  outlet  a 
sample  of  mud  was  taken  possessing  a  strong 
sewage  odour  and  black,  though  the  water 
was  of  ordinary  clearness.  At  Barking 
Creek  a  thin,  floating,  greasy  matter,  appa- 
rently from  gasworks,  was  observed  upon 
the  surface  of  water  eddying  here  and  there, 
and  making  its  way  into  the  channel.  An 
exploring  party  left  the  steamer  in  a  boat, 
and  ascended  the  creek  about  100  yards, 
and  took  a  specimen  ;  the  water  was  cloudy 
and  muddy.  A  little  below  Barking  the  water 
assumed  its  usual  clearness,  and  the 
sample  was  the  clearest  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious samples.  At  Leather-bottle  Point,  off 
Crossness,  the  banks  show  mud  deposits, 
especially  in  the  eddying  bends  of  the 
stream.  At  Crossness  an  examination  of 
the  banks  was  made  opposite  the  chief 
outlets.  The  sounding  in  one  case  was 
eight  feet,  and  the  mud  taken  was  of  a 
blackish  kind,  but  no  offensive  smell  could 
be  detected.  Another  sample  squeezed  out 
of  the  boring  tube  (to  which  specimen  the 
not  inappropriate  name  of  "  Crossness 
sausage "  was  given),  taken  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  the  lower  outlet,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  qualities  to  the  last, 
and  had  the  consistence  of  putty,  though 
Hack.  Below  Crossness  the  creek  and 
foreshore  are  covered  by  a  clayey  deposit. 
One  of  the  enthusiastic  officers  of  the  Board 
volunteered  to  walk  up  the  foreshore  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  to  obtain  a  specimen 
■  'f  the  bank.     The  bank  was  found  to  be  of 


clay;  the  sample  of  mud  procured  close  to 
it  was  of  similar  quality,  though  of  a  dark 
blueish  hue,  not  unlike  former  examples. 
On  the  return  journey.at  Broadness  Beacon, 
attention  was  called  to  the  crumbled  con- 
dition of  the  banks  and  headlands ;  and, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  charts,  a  con- 
siderable erosiim  has  been  going  on — so 
much  so  that  the  beacon,  formerly  standing 
inland,  is  now  at  the  veiy  verge  of  the 
river.  Tlie  soil  at  this  part  is  chiefly  loam. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 
river  has  undermined  and  washed  away  an 
immense  quantity  of  these  banks ;  and  no 
doubt  the  swell  of  passing  steam  vessels 
has  considerably  increased  this  crumbling 
away,  as  asserted  Ijy  Capt.  Burstal.  At 
Northfleet  Hope  a  sample  of  water  on  the 
Kent  side  was  found  to  be  quite  thick  and 
flaky,  showing  the  amount  of  loamy  material 
in  suspension ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
drew  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  floating 
masses  of  loamy  matter,  due  to  the  dis- 
integration of  banks.  Opposite  Gray's 
Thurrock  the  mud  was  found  black  and 
clayey,  water  rather  saltish  and  clear ;  at 
Long  Reach  Tavern  it  was  clear  and 
brackish  ;  and  at  the  outfalls,  corresponding 
with  the  points  previously  taken,  and  two 
hours  before  flood  tide,  the  dips  were  of 
tolerable  clearness,  and  agreed  with  those 
taken  in  the  journey  down. 

We  are  somewhat  sorry  a  more  complete 
examination  of  the  banks  and  foreshore 
were  not  made ;  but  the  foggy  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  time  at  disposal,  pre- 
cluded a  closer  inspection.  No  one  can 
deny  that  in  the  creeks  and  bends  a  large 
deposit  of  mud  is  formed.  Wherever  there 
is  a  quiet  eddying  corner,  there  the  shores 
exhibit  an  accumulation  of  mud  or  detritus, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  banks  and  saltings.  If  we 
turn  to  the  survey  of  the  river  made  by  the 
Admiralty,  we  find  certain  variations  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  along  the  banks.  In  the  chart  showing 
the  low  water  conformation  in  18.57,  we 
observe  an  area  of  670  acres,  from  the 
Victoria  Docks  to  Purfleet,  in  which  the 
depth  is  less  than  ten  feet  below  low  water ; 
while  in  the  chart  of  the  same  portion,  from 
a  survey  by  Capt.  F.  Bullock  and  Capt.  E. 
Burstal,  corrected  from  surveys  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  are  only  405  acres  of 
that  depth.  Capt.  Burstal.  in  his  obser- 
vations, refers  to  various  changes  in  the 
shore  line,  by  which  it  appears  that  at 
Mucking  Bight  the  shore  line  of  salting  is 
at  least  100  feet  further  out  in  the  river 
than  it  was  in  1834;  and  at  Higham  a 
similar  encroachment  on  the  river  is  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  river  has 
undermined  and  washed  away  prominences, 
as  at  Broadness  Saltings,  Long  Reach, 
Tilbury  Marshes,  and  other  parts.  These 
are  phenomena  which  every  one  acquainted 
with  river  channels  know  well  enough,  and 
they  are  accounted  for  in  numerous  ways 
— such  as  embankments,  alterations  in 
drainage  areas,  piers,  dredging,  tidal  in- 
fluences, and  by  the  slower  procsss  of  abra- 
sion of  the  banks  of  thealluvial  and  tortuous 
portions  of  the  river.  We  do  not  think 
soundings  taken  in  mid-channel  prove  much, 
as  the  scour  of  the  tideway  prevents  any 
deposit  in  this  part ;  and  for  this  reason  a 
more  minute  examination  of  tlie  banks  and 
foreshores  is  demanded.  If  we  rely  upon  the 
Admiralty  char:s  of  the  low-water  features 
of  1857  and  1871,  the  navigable  channel  is 
found  to  have  greatly  improved;  for  while 
in  the  first-named  year  the  area  representing 
20  feet  depth  and  upwards  is  put  at  622 
acres,  in  1871  the  area  of  that  depth  is 
increased  to  1,206  acres — or,  in  short,  in 
the  space  of  fourteen  years  the  deep  water 
area  of  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  doubled. 
We  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 


analyses  to  be  made  by  the  Board's  che- 
mist, Mr.  Keates,  as  these  will  prove 
beyond  doubt  whether  the  muddy  deposits 
on  the  foreshores  are  composed  chiefly  of 
organic  matter  or  alluvial  detritus.  The 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Conservators,  we 
may  add,  explain  the  improved  channel  upon 
different  grounds.  The  former  attribute  the 
change  to  the  drainage  and  improvements  of 
the  banks,  the  latter  to  the  dredging  carried 
out  by  them.  Messrs.  Bazalgette.  Law,  and 
Cliatterton  contend  that  one  million  tons  of 
soil  are  washed  into  the  Thames  from  Green- 
wich to  Yantlet  Creek  every  year,  and  that 
this  is  the  mud  deposit  on  the  banks  which 
Capt.  Calver  declares  is  caused  by  thesewage, 
while  the  rejoinder  of  the  last  gentleman  is 
to  the  effect  that  if  this  be  so  the  flood 
stream  carries  up  loam  of  a  heavier  specific 
gravity  from  the  lower  reaches  (from  the 
cliffs  of  Sheppey)  than  that  of  sewage  mud 
much  lighter,  which  the  engineer  of  the 
Board  has  denied.  In  this  argument  the 
Thames  Conservators  have  apparently  the 
best  of  the  Board,  and  it  will  be  therefore 
for  the  latter  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  as 
to  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  soil  and 
sewage  deposit,  if  they  still  maintain  the 
theory  of  the  greater  transporting  power  of 
the  ebb  tide.  One  important  fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  disregarded  is  the 
effect  of  dredging  on  the  river — how  far  it 
has  actually  improved  the  channel,  as 
asserted  by  Capt.  Burstal.  We  have  it,  on 
the  authority  of  wharfingers  and  seafaring 
men,  that  large  deposits  of  mud  are  being 
formed  opposite  the  wharves  and  steamboat 
piers  as  far  up  as  Westminster  and  Water- 
loo. Another  point  is  the  relative  amount 
of  solids  in  the  river.  The  Consen'ators 
find,  on  analysis  of  samples  taken  by  them, 
55  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a  gallon,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Board  can  detect  only  23-06 
grains  in  a  gallon ;  but  this  is  a  discrepancy 
we  hope  will  be  easily  explained.  Oxygena- 
tion is  constantly  going  on,  changing  the 
character  of  the  sewage  deposits.  Mr.  Leach 
the  engineer  to  the  Conservators,  has  com- 
pared the  solid  matter  produced  from  the 
Birmingham  sewage  with  that  of  London, 
and  calculates  that  if  4.50  cubic  yards  per 
day  is  placed  on  the  land  at  the  former 
place,  upwards  of  4,000  cubic  yards  of  soUd 
matter  passes  into  the  Thames  daily,  the 
precipitation  from  which  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  shoals.  This  estimate  is  pro- 
bably above  the  mark,  as  the  sewage  of 
London  is  more  diluted  than  that  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  point 
to  be  cleared  up  before  we  can  determine 
with  any  precision  the  amount  of  actual 
shoaling  that  is  going  on. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  we  have  said,  that  accretions  on  the 
bed  and  banks  are  going  on,  though  in 
a  much  smaller  degree  than  is  alleged; 
the  silting  up  has  been  exaggerated.  As 
to  a  degree  of  pollution  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  the  practical  ques- 
tion arises  how  the  pollution  of  the 
river  can  be  diminished.  We  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  an  evil  the  gravity  of  which 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  The 
Thames,  no  doubt,  is  an  exception  to  most 
rivers.  Below  London  the  river  flows  be- 
tween comparatively  open  marshes  and  un- 
inhabited flats,  and  dense  populations  are 
not  likely  to  congregate  along  it.  Still,  the 
Board  of  Works  are  bound  to  look  a  little  in 
advance,  and  to  diminish  by  every  practi- 
cable means  the  ill  effects  of  so  vast  a  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  the  river.  They  must 
consider  the  present  outfalls  as  tentative — 
rather  the  only  practicable  solution  of  a 
great  difficulty  felt  years  ago  than  as  the 
best  practicable  means  of  disposing  of  the 
London  sewage  for  the  future.  London 
itself  has  nearly  doubled  its  population 
since  the  main  di-ainage  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  and  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
water  must  be  acknowledged  to  deteriorate 
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rather  than  improve.  A  process  of  utilisa- 
tion appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  of 
all  plans  of  pimfication.  Chemical  processes 
have  been  suggested,  but  pronounced  in 
adequate,  and  companies  have  shrunk  from 
undertaking  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  ;  but 
there  is  one  process  within  the  limits  of 
realisation — namely,  in-igation.  Doubtless 
the  cost  of  any  scheme  wLll  be  large,  but 
some  process  of  utilisation  must  be  enter- 
tained sooner  or  later,  and  we  believe  the 
Board  are  inclined  to  adopt  any  fair  pro- 
posal. 

EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
AECHITECTS. 
\  N  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
-^^  held  on  Monday  evening ;  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  James 
Williams,  of  her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildincra,  Whitehall,  and  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  31,  Spring.gardens,  were  elected 
as  fellows  ;  Jlr.  Chas.  Edward  Barry,  West- 
minster ChamVjers,  as  associate ;  and  James 
Colborne  Baron  Seaton,  of  the  Albany,  W., 
and  Beechwood,  near  Plymouth;  and  Messrs. 
Francis  Tagart,  199,  Queen's-gate,  W. ;  Henry 
Andrewes  I?almer,  St.  Stephen's  Parsonage, 
Dulwich,  S.E. ;  Henry  Simmonds,  Aylesford 
House,  Denmark-hill,  S.E.  ;  and  Chas.  Hen- 
man,  fellow,  of  7,  Bedford-villas,  Croydon, 
were  elected  honorary  associates.  M.  Gabriel 
J.  A.  Davioud,  108,  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
Paris,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
architect  of  the  Palais  du  Trocadero,  was 
elected  by  acclamation  as  an  honorary  and 
corresponding  member.  Amongst  the  nomina- 
tions for  membership  was  that  of  John  Everett 
MLllais  as  honorary  associate — an  announce- 
ment received  with  applause.  The  secretary 
notified  several  donations  to  the  library  ;  and 
the  president,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  specially  alluded  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Withers'  contributions  of  drawings  of  build- 
ings recently  restored  by  him,  and  appealed 
for  further  additions  to  the  collection. 

THE     ROOFING    CONTROVEEST     AT    ST.   ALEAN's. 

Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  said  it  might  be 
remembered  that  in  July  last  a  report  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Institute,  stating  that  the  ruin- 
ous and  rotten  condition  of  the  roof  timbers 
over  the  nave  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  present  roof  might 
lie  repaired  and  rendered  perfectly  sound  and 
serviceable.  These  statements  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Street,  Christian,  Blomfield, 
and  W.White,  after  special  visits  to  the  build- 
ing, and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  passed 
a  resolution  deprecating  the  proposal  to  substi- 
tute a  high-pitched  roof  as  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  all  sound  restoration.  He  asked 
what  action  the  Institute  council  had  already 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  what  they  were  now 
prepared  to  do  ?  If  action  were  to  be  taken,  it 
must  be  immediate,  for  ,a  contract  had  been 
signed.  The  President  said  he  had  allowed  Mr. 
Neale  tointeipiUite  this  question,  for  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  interest  and  importance,  and 
he  thought  thiit  the  action  of  the  Institute 
ought  not  be  delegated,  because  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  coincident  with  that  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  He  attended  the  meeting  referred 
to,  and  coald  say  that  the  decision  of  Messrs. 
Street,  blomfield,  and  Christian  was  unani- 
mous that  the  nave  roof  could  be  restored. 
Amongst  architects,  at  any  rate,  their  opinions 
were  entitled  to  more  respect  than  those  of  the 
committee  who  happened  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  alterations — it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call 
them  restorations — at  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  answer  Mr. 
Neale's  question,  that  the  subject  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  council, 
and  that  they  would  advise  the  members  upon 
it. — Mr.  Street  explained  that  the  reports 
made  to  the  S  .>ciety  of  Antiquaries  on  the  pre- 
vious Thursday  were  the  results  of  the  Insti- 
tute committee  for  the  conservation  of  ancient 
monuments. 

the    high    SANCTDABT   at    JERUSALEM. 

Lieut.  Claude  R,  Conder,  E.E.,  read  a  paper 
detailing  the  principal  results  of  the  explora- 
tions in  the  area  of  the  High   Sanctuary  at 


Jerusalem,  carried  out  during  the  past  twelve 
years  by  professional  engineers  and  architects, 
includingtheOrdnancesurvey  by  Major  Wilson, 
in  1864,  the  excavations  by  Capt.  Warren  in 
1867-9,  the  explorations  by  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau  and  M.  Le  Comte  in  1874,   and  the  lec- 
turer's   own  work   in  1873-5.     Two   questions 
entirely  separate  from   one   another   were  in- 
cluded   in    this    inquiry.     First,    that   of   the 
Jewish  buildings  in  the  area,  and  of  their  exist- 
ing   remains ;    secondly,  that  of   the   various 
Christian   and  Moslem   erections   dating  later 
than  the  Christian  era.     The  great  enclosure 
called  Haram-el-Sherif,  or  "High  Sanctuary," 
the   lecturer   explained,   is    a   trapezoid    area, 
partly  founded  on  rock,  partly  formed  by  earth, 
which  is  supported  on  extensive   vaults,  and 
banked  up  between  retaining  walls  of  magnifi- 
cent masonry.     The  total  extent  is  about  35 
acres.     A  platform — an  irregular  quadrangle  in 
outline,    and    5   acres   in    area — rises    in   the 
middle ;    its  surface    is   paved,   and,   roughly 
speaking,   level,  being  about  15ft.  above  the 
exterior.     The  remainder  of  the  Haram  has  an 
irregular  surface,  and  is  planted  with   olives 
and  cypresses.     The  two  principal  buildings  on 
the  platform  are  the  octagonal  chapel  called 
Kubbet-el-Sakhrah,   "Dome    of    the    Rock" 
(popularly  but  erroneously  termed  the  "Mosque 
of  Omar  "),  and  due  east  of  this  the  smaller 
decagonal     chapel     called     Mahkamet    Daud, 
"Tribunal  of    David,"   better   known    as   the 
"  Dome  of  the  Chain."     Their  position  is  not 
central,  nor  is  their  axis  square  of  the  plat- 
form.    Two  smaller  domes  exist  north-west  of 
the  main  building,  and  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  small  modern  chambers  are  'ouilt  against 
the  sides  of  the  platform.     The  mosque  itself, 
called  Jamia-el-Aksa,  or  "  the  remote  meeting 
house,"  is  built  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram,  over  a  long  vault  running  north  and 
south.     On  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the 
fine  double  gate-house  called  Babel-Tobe,  or 
the  Golden  Gate.     In  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  enclosure  are  the  extensive  vaults  known 
as    "  Solomon's   Stables."     In   the  north-west 
angle  is  the  minaret  standing  on  a  rock  scarp 
near  the  barracks.     Cloisters  surround  the  open 
area  of  the  Haram  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
numerous   ancient   tanks    and   passages   exist 
below  the  surface  in  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
Having  thus   generally  described  the   Haram 
enclosure  the  lecturer  went  into  details  as  to 
the  rampart  walls,  of  which  those  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
Three  kinds  of  masonry  are  found  throughout — 
firstly,   megalithic  drafted  masonry  ;  secondly, 
large  and  well- wrought  ashlar  without  ii  draft ; 
thirdly,  small   masonry,  a  patchwork  of  plain, 
chiselled,  and  drafted  stones  of  various  dimen- 
sions.    Throughout  the  enclosure  the  masonry 
occurred  in  this  order,  and  he  considered  the 
second  as  Byzantine,  and  the  small  stones  above 
Crusading  and  Svracenic.     The  largest  known 
of  the  ancient  drafted  stones  is  at  the  south- 
west angle,  and  measures  38ft.  9in.  in  length. 
The  north-west  angle  of  the  walls  is  occupied 
by  a  large  scarped  block  of  rock,  rising  40ft. 
above  the  Haram  court ;  it  is  partly  covered 
with  barracks  and  other  modern  buildings.    On 
the  north  face  are  the  Twin  Pools,  two  parallel 
reservoirs  40ft.  below  the  present  road,  formed 
by  roofing  in  part  of  the  old  fosse  between  the 
Haram  and  the  higher  hill  to  the  north.     The 
Pools  have  been  called  those  of  Bethesda,  and 
are  roofed  with  Early  Byzantine  waggon  vault- 
ing.    From  the  S.W.  corner   of  the   Pools  a 
magnificent  rock-cut  passage — once  an  aque- 
duct— runs  south  for  200ft.,  diminishing  from 
50ft.  high  to  about  Oft.     It  ends  by  a  turn  to- 
wards the   Haram  wall,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  are  cisterns  with  which  it  once  commu- 
nicated.    At  this    extremity  two  of   the  but- 
tresses, with   which  it  was  long  suspected  the 
Haram   must  have  been  adorned,  were  found, 
in  situ,  in  1873.     The  west  wall  of  the  Haram 
is  mostly  hidden  by  modern  buildings,  except 
at  the  Jews'  Waiting-place,   and  the  ancient 
entrance  or  Prophet's- gateway  adjoining.     At 
the  south  end  of  this  wall  Dr.  Eobinson  dis- 
covered the  now  well-known  skewbrick  of  an 
ancient  bridi^e,  and  beneath  the  debris  Captain 
Warr6n  subsequently    found  a  voussoir  of    a 
second  and  yet  older  bridge.     The  south  wall 
is  roughly  trisected  by  the  two  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  double  and  triple  gates,  which  have 
their  sills  on  a  level  with  the  Prophet's-gate, 


60ft.  below  the  top  of  the  wall.     In  this  wall 
Captain    Warren    found    a   master  course  of 
stone,  extending  westwards  for  600ft.  from  the 
corner,  and  no  less  than  6ft.  in  height.     It  is 
continued  on  the  east  wall,  clearly  indicating 
that  the   walls  throughout  form  a  complete 
structure.    The  east  wall  has  been  examined  in 
five  places,  resulting  in  the  discoveries  that 
the  great  wall  runs  past  the  present  north-east 
corner  of  the  Haram  without  any  break  ;  that 
the  masonry  north  of  the  Golden-gate  is  of  a 
distinct  character,  and  much  rougher  than  the 
rest  of  the  wall,  and  that  a  valley,  1-tOft.  deep, 
runs  across  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Haram 
enclosure.     This  wall  is  placed  probably  later 
than  the    other   three.     Against   the  face  of 
this  wall  is  built   the  great   reservoir  knowa 
as    the    Birket    Israil,    which    seems     to    be 
a     work     of     the     12th     century.     The    first 
point     of     interest     within      the     Haram     ia 
the  rock  itself,  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  the- 
rock  that  we  can  ascertain  the  original  form  of 
the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  foundations  needed 
to  support  the  Temple  buildings.     A  spur  of 
hill  runs  from  N.W.  corner  of  angle  and  falls 
60ft.  to  the  Triple  Gate.     Under  the  dome  of 
the  Kubbet-el-Sakhral  is  the  original  surface, 
the  highest  crest  being  5ft.  .above  the  chapel 
floor ;  beneath  it  is  a  cave  25ft.  sq.,  and  7ft. 
high,  entered  by  steps.     A  shaft  is  sunken 
through  the  rock  to  this  cave,  and  another  ia 
said  to  exist  beneath  it.    The  platform  is  un- 
supported on  vaults  on  the  S.  and  N.W.,  and 
on  the    S.E.  are   built-up   doorway   and  twa 
windows  never  yet  explored.     It  appears,  Mr. 
Cowden  said,   that  the  masonry  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  Haram  is  of  the  date  on  the- 
east,    south,  and   west,  and  that    no  straight 
joint  or  break  has  been  found  in  any  part.    He 
asked  :  Is  this  area  of  the  High  Sanctuary  to- 
be  identified  with  the  Temple  enclosure  in  its 
final  condition,  when  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by 
Herod  ?     The  dressing  of  the  masonry  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  of  the  date  of  the  second  or  late 
bridge  at  the  south-west  corner,  which  cannot 
well  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herod;  again, 
the  fact  that  three  ancient  rock-cut  aqueducts 
were  built  across,  and  so  rendered  useless  in 
constructing  the  Haram  walls,  indicates  a  com- 
paratively late  date  for  the  drafted  masonry, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  later  than  Herod's 
time.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great 
bridge  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram 
is  that  described  by  Josephus  as  leading  to  the 
royal  cloister  of  Herod's  Temple.     The  descrip- 
tion  given  by  the  same  author  of  the  rock  on 
which  Antonia  stood  overlooking  the  Temple, 
and  divided  by  a  fosse  from  the  hill  of  Bezetha, 
so  fully  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  rock 
in  the  north  west  corner  of  the  Haram,  that  we 
can  hardly  hesitate  to  identify  the  two.     At 
the  south-east    angle,   Captain   Warren    dis- 
covered  an   ancient   wall   running    from    the 
south    to    join    that    of    the    Haram.      This 
answers  to   the  Ophel   wall,   which  Josephus 
describes  as  running  from  the  south  to  join  the 
east  cloister  of  the  'Temple ;  and  this  discovery 
serves  to  fix  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram 
as    being    the    south-east    angle    of    Herod's 
Temple.     The  ancient  north  boundary  has  not 
been  determined.     Proceeding  next  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  Temple  and  its  inner  courts  i 
within  the  Haram,  the  lecturer  thought  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory,  confining  these  to  a  square 
of  600ft.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  enclosure,  open  i 
to  the  following  objections  : — 1st.  The  south 
Haram  wall  is  922ft.  in  length,  and  the  master 
course  runs  unbroken  beyond  the  limit  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.     2nd.  The  junction  of  the 
Ophel  wall  at  the  south-east  angle  also  points  I 
to  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  as  being  the  old  I 
east  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  double  and! 
triple  gates  correspond  to  the  two  Huldah,  or  j 
"  mole  gates,"  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  | 
Talmud.     3id.  The  north-west  corner  of   Mr.  | 
Fergusson's  enclosure  is  placed  where  the  rock  ' 
is  100ft.  lower  than  the  Sakhrah  ;  thus  there  ( 
is  no  possibility   of  the  existence  of  a  rock  i 
scarp  at  this  point,  such  as  is  required  for  the  I 
site  of  Antonia.     4th.  Foundations  would,  on , 
Mr.   Fergusson's   hypothesis,   be  required  for 
the  Holy  of  Htilies,  which  would  be  from  60ft. ' 
to  90ft.  deep,  in  order  to  give  to  the  floor  of  I 
the  Temple  the  requisite  elevation  (as  given  in  ' 
the  Talmud)  above  the  outer  court.  5th.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  rampart  walls  on  the 
lines  where  Mr.  Fergusson   draws  the  north 
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and  east  boundaries  of  the  Temple.  6th.  The 
dimensions  in  the  Tulmud  give  an  area  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  600ft.  square. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Temple  and  sfround 
levels  can  Ije  reconciled,  is  to  place  the  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  hif^hest  point ;  that  spot  is  the 
Sakhrah,  which  is  traditionally  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  By  reference  to  sections,  Mr. 
Conder  endeavoured  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  hypothesis,  incidentally  remarking 
that  a  cubit  of  1(>  English  inches  gave 
•almost  exact  results.  Amongst  the  indi- 
cations of  the  accuracy  of  this  restoration  the 
following  were  mentioned: — The  centre  line 
east  and  west  through  the  Holy  House  will,  if 
produced,  strike  the  summit  of  Olivet,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  high  priest  on  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  could  look  straight 
into  the  Holy  House.  There  were  no  cisterns 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple  courts — the 
water  was  obtained  from  without.  The  exist- 
iL,'  cisterns   are   all   outside  the   boundary  of 

courts,  according  to  the  plan.  On  the 
;h-west  of  the   Priests'  Court  was  the  great 

■  house  called  Moked,  where  was  the  watch- 
f  the  priests.  It  is  described  in  the  Talmud 

■ing  "  on  a  level,"  and  occurs  on  the  pre- 
■  plan  in  a  place  where  the  rock  is  about  the 

e  level  inside  and  outside  the  gate.     From 

ihamber  west  of  this  gate  there  was  an 
I'Tground    passage    running    beneath    the 

'i,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  passage 
'  from  Antonia  to  the  Temple,  according 


sading  apse  and  of  the  Templars'  Hospital 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 
facade,  with  its  bold  dog-toothed  mouldings  and 
broad-pointed  arches,  has  been  referred  to  the 
thirteenth.  Capitals  of  Classic  design  are  found 
in  the  interior,  and  bulging  basliot-work 
capitals,  evidently  Byzantine,  while  in  the  so- 
called  "  Statiiin  of  Omar  "  are  beautiful  and  in- 
tricate capitals,  carved  with  leaves  and  dragons 
in  high  relief,  evidently  of  Crusading  origin. 
Mr.  Conder  insisted  on  the  parallels  between 
the  Domes  of  the  Rock  and  of  the  Chain  in  plan, 
style  of  details,  and  relative  proportions — the 
latter  being  exactly  two-fifths  of  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  former,  and  urgDd  that 
there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
Arabic  statement  that  Caliph  Ahd-el-Melek 
built  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  his  work  that  he  rebuilt  the  Dome 
of  the  Kock  on  the  same  model.  In  both  the 
pillars  are  of  various  designs,  and  appear  to  be 
taken  from  older  buildings  (a  common  Hyzan. 
tine  practice,  but  not  copied  in  the  undoubted 
basilica  of  Constantine  at  Bethlehem),  and  in 
each  case  a  wooden  beam  runs  above  the 
pillars,  supporting  semicircular  arches,  now 
covered  with  marble  veneers.  The  screen  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  a  beautiful  glass 
mosaic — the  Arabesque  designs  and  Cufic 
inscription  of  which,  he  believed,  from  the 
colour  and  appearance,  to  be  of  one  date — viz., 
72  A.H.  or  688  ad.      The  absence  of  figure 


subjects  militated  against  the  Christian  origin 

sephus.     Now  from  the  position  proposed    of  these  mosaics.     In  conclusion  the    author 

Moked,  a  rock   gallery  does  actually  run  i  asked  architects  to  judge  whether  he  had  made 

I  !i  for  about  130ft.  towards  the  great  rock    out  the  claim  of  the  building  to  an  Arab  origin, 

irp    of    Antonia,    and   corresponds    to    the  i  and  if  his  comparisons  were  correct  in  prin- 

t  .nnol  from  the  double  gateway  on  the  south,    ciple  ? 

-c'urther  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  gateways  I  Mr.  FEBaussoN  replied  at  considerable 
on  the  platform,  which  are  all  on  productions  i  length  to  the  points  raised  in  the  lecture  in 
of  the  linos  from  the  eight  Temple  gates,  the  !  opposition  to  the  theories  he  had  advanced  in 


entrances  to  si.\  of  which  can  be  defined.  The 
practical  lesson  of  the  future  is  the  importance 
of  discovering-  what  lies  hidden  beneath  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  excavate. 
Passing  on  to  the  second  portion  of  his  paper 
the  author  described  the  buildings  within  the 
area  of  the  High  Sanctuary  d.ating  after  the 
Christian  era,  especially  the  Mosque-el-Aksah, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  especially  dealing  with  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  origi- 
biiilt  by  Constantine,  and  that  the  cave 


his  work  on  "  The  Temple  of  the  Jews."  He 
maintained  that,  taking  the  cubit  at  ISin.  (he 
had  never  before  heard  of  a  ICin.  cubit),  his 
dimensions  of  600ft.  square  for  the  Temple  were 
confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  and  agreed  to 
within  18in.  with  the  actual  site  and  its  build- 
ings. There  was,  indeed,  not  one  statement  in 
the  three  authorities  named  which  could  not 
be  verified.  He  could  not  understand  how 
Lieutenant  Conder  had  seen  the  underlying 
rock  through  90ft.  of  solid  earth  so  as  to  speak 
th  certainty.     As  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 


in  the  rock  is  the  true  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  ]  the  variations  in  the  columns  were  not  of  the 


As  to  the  second  hypothesis,  he  remarked  that 
if  the  Temple  stood  on  the  Sakhrah,  the  true 
sepulchre  of  Christ  could  not  have  been  there 
also.  The  chief  objection  to  the  first  theory 
was,  that  the  topographical  descriptions  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  place 
Constantino's  church  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
and  north  of  Sion,  while  Arab  historians  agree 
with  the  Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  in  attributing  the  building 
to  the  Caliph  Abd-el-Melek  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Into  this  last  point  the  lecturer  entered 
with  considerable  minuteness,  detailing  the 
mode  of  construction  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  consists  of  a  circular  drum  rising  from 
12  pillars  and  4  piers  with  an  outside  screen 
resting  on  16  pillars  and  8  piers,  arranged  in 
an  octagon  with  an  outer  octagonal  wall.  In  the 
Atsah  mosque  the  remains  of  a  three-aisled  basi- 
lica, found  by  M.  du  Vogue,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  one  built  by  Justinian,  ad.  527,  and  de- 
Bcribed  by  Procopius.  The  vault  beneath  and 
the  doorway  of  the  Aksah  appears  to  be  Early 
Byzantine,  but  the  chamber  within  the  double 


lightest  consequence.  They  were  probably 
taken  by  Constantine  from  the  disused  temples 
to  Roman  deities  in  the  city.  The  connection 
between  the  design  of  this  building  and  the 
queer  little  Dome  of  the  Chain  was,  he  believed, 
invented  by  a  16th  century  dreaming 
chronicler.  All  the  Arabic  inscriptions  on 
these  buildings  were  forgeries  added  by  the 
Moslems  when  they  recovered  possession  of  the 
city.  He  vindicated  his  statements  with  regard 
to  the  larger  dome,  comparing  it  with  the 
undisputed  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  pro- 
mised to  recur  to  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  suggested  the  postponement 
of  further  discussion  till  the  next  meeting,  and 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.  Conder 
for  his  carefully-thought-out  and  interesting 
paper — a  motion  cordially  agreed  to. 

Lieut.  Conder,  in  acknowledging  the  motion, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  clear  his  reputation  of 
attempting  to  look  through  the  90ft.  of  earth 
at  the  wall  foundations  and  rock.  The  exami- 
nation was  rendered  feasible  by  a  series  of  75 


is  older,  and  is  by  general  consent  attri-  shafts,  and  by  descents  down  these,  and  ex 
buted  to  the  Herodian  period.  It  is  roofed  plorations  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  He 
Trith  four  domes  with  pendentives  supported  !  believed  some  of  the  discoveries  on  which  he 
by  massive  monoliths,  which  can  scarcely  be  |  based  his  theories  had  been  brought  to 
girthed  by  three  men's  extended  arms ;  the  !  light  since  Mr.  Fergusson  investigated  the 
details  of  the  tracery  on  the  domes,  the  vine  1  subject. 

pattern  and  other  designs,  are  akin  to  the  I  The  President  corrected  a  mistake  in  his 
ornamentation  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  first  I  opening  address.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
century  in  Palestine.  It  has,  however,  been  j  funds  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  two 
altered  at  a  later  period.  The  Golden  Gate  years  had  been  equal  to  ^£360,  and  not  merely 
and  the  restorations  to  this  chamber  and  the  '  ^£250,  as  he  had  stated.  He  also  mentioned 
Double  and  Triple  Gates,  the  author  ascribed  {  that  Professor  Lewis  and  Mr.  Whichcord  had 
to  Justinian,  although  it  had  been  regarded  by  been  nominated  by  the  council  as  representa- 
Mr.  Fergusson  as  of  the  fourth  century.  Tlie  1  five  members  of  a  committee  of  the  Meteoro- 
Aksah  contains  remains  of  various  dates.  There  '  logical  Society,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
are  the  fragments  of  the  old  mosque  enlarged  •  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning,  and 
by  Abd-el-Melek  in  691  a.d.  ;  the  cupola  is  !  asked  the  members  to  aid  them  by  f urnish- 
dated  728  a.d.  ;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  Cru- 1  ing  facts. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  AT  THE 

GLASGOW    UNIVERSITY. 
A  T  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
■'^     Engineers  on  Tuesday  a  paper  was  read 
on  "  The  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 
of  the  Glasgow  University"  by  Mr.  Wilson  W. 
Phipson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    The  paper  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  the  lightness  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
obeyed  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  was  sub. 
ject  to  those  laws  of  inertia,  in  virtue  of  which, 
no  body  could  change  its  state  of  repose  or 
motion  except  by  acting  in    accordance  with 
the  forces  which  influenced  it.    In  1S64,  when 
the  new  university  was  resolved  upon,  a  sub- 
committee— including,  among  others.  Sir  W. 
Thomson,   Dr.   Allen   Thomson,    Professor  H. 
Blackburn,  and   Dr.  R,ankine— considered  the 
general  principles  which  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  operation,  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
system  of  ventilation  and  warming.     The  appa- 
ratus described  was  based  on  their  suggestions. 
The  velocity  at  which  the  air  should  travel  at 
different  parts  of  an  apparatus  was  of  great 
importance,  as  it  fixed  the  area  of  the  inlets  and 
outlets  of  the  air  passages.     An  increased  area 
of  the  inlet  over  the  outlet  of  the  space  to  be 
ventilated  was  advisable,  and  the  distribution 
of  air  into  such   spaces    should    be   at  a  mid 
level,  combined  with  an  upward  and  downward 
extraction  of  the  air.     In  determining  the  form 
of  the  air  passages,  the  resistance  to  the  air  in 
motion  should  be  considered ;  in  no  case  would 
it  be  advisable  to  have  sharp  angles  or  sudden 
contraction  in  such  passages.     The  form  of  fan 
w.as  selected  on  account  of  the  good  results  ob- 
tained in  previous  buildings  in  which  it  had 
been  used,  and  because  it  was  not  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  The  volume  of  air  evacuated 
by  an  extraction  shaft  depended  on  its  area, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  internal  and 
external  temperature  that  could  be  maintained 
in  the  shaft,  which  difference  should  not  be  less 
than  from  30'  to  40°   Fahr.     Practice  proved 
that   an  allowance  of  5  to  12  square   feet  of 
heating  surface,  at  a  temperature  of  160°  Fahr., 
was  necessary  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  be  warmed,  and  that  tlie  best  form  of  boiler 
for  an  extended  apparatus  was   the   Cornish 
type.     The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  fan  7ft. 
6in.  in  diameter,  having  four  blades  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°,  fixed  on  a  spindle  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  air  channel,  and  driven  by  a 
direct-acting  S  horse-power  steam  engine.     It 
drew  its  supply  of  air  from  a  height  of  100ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  forced  the 
air  through  a  series  of  passages  into  five  dis- 
tinct chambers.     In  these  chambers  the  fresh 
air  was  warmed,  previous  to  its  distribution,  by 
being  passed  over  the  surface  of  4in.  hot- water 
pipes,  arranged  in  coils,  each  chamber  having 
its  distinct  hot-water  boiler.     The  air  then  left 
the  chambers  and  passed  to  a  secondary  series 
of  passages  in  direct  communication  with  the 
rooms,  through  vertical  shafts  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.     The  air,  after  its  cir- 
culation over  the  different  spaces,  was  carried 
away  by  a  third  series  of  shafts  formed  in  the 
roofs,    in   communication    with  the  main  ex- 
tractor, situated  at  the  east,  south-east,  and 
south-west  angles  of  the  building.     The  heat- 
ing surface  distributed  over  the  building  was 
about  20,760  square  feet.     The  cubic  space  to 
be  warmed,  including  the  amount  of  air  neces. 
sary  for  ventilation  supplied  by  the  fan,  was 
about    3,800,000  cubic    feet,  and  the  average 
consumption  of  fuel  daily  was  2   tons  3  cwt. 
for    a    difference    of    125'  Fahr.   between  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes  and  the  spaces  to  b^ 
warmed.     The  volume  of  air  supplied  per  hour 
to  the  building  was  1,800,000  cubic  feet.     The 
cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  about  ^500. 


Mr.  W.  H.  L9«celles  has  jrist  roceiveil  the  Cross 
of  Clievalier  of  the  Legion  of  HonO'ir  by  post  from 
Paris,  with  a  note,  tigned  by  II.  WaHdington,  in- 
forming him  it  is  for  his  exhioits  in  C. asses  17,  66, 
and  85  in  the  late  £shil<iti<  n. 

Tho  parish  church  of  St.  Georpc  the  Martyr, 
Southwurk,  was  reop'ned,  on  Thursday  we-k,  after 
the  executioa  of  inernal  rppairs  ani  decorations 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cloake,  of  Union-street, 
Borough.  The  South  London  Press  is  responsible 
for  the  statemtnt  that  the  contractor  "  received  no 
elaborate  instructions  with  his  order  ;  he  was  merely 
told  to  make  tbe  best  he  could  of  the  work." 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


CONDEMNED    CITY    CHURCHES. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens. — This  church  had  an 
existence  as  early  as  1324,  and  owes  its  name 
— so  Stow,  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  in- 
forms us — to  the  fact  that  "  of  old  time  pattens 
were  usually  made  there  and  sold."  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  built  by  Wren  in  1087.  The 
west  front  and  tower  are  of  stone;  the  south 
front  (towards  Eastcheap)  is  stucco,  with  stone 
quoins.  This  steeple  is  one  of  the  tallest  in 
London,  being  198ft.  in  height.  St.  Mary  Ab. 
church. — The  origin  of  the  name  and  date  of 
foundation  of  this  church  are  lost  in  obscurity, 
but  it  certainly  was  in  existence  in  1303.  After 
the  Great  Fire  it  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1080, 
and  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It 
has  a  fine  carved  altar-piece  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, and  was  painted  in  a  natural  manner  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill ;  in  a  later  age  it  was 
painted  white,  and  afterwards  grained  to  match 
the  other  woodwork  !  St.  Stephen,  Coleman- 
street,  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century,  and  shared  the  fate  of  so  many 
others  in  the  Fire,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1670.  The 
east  end,  shown  in  sketch,  has  been  considerably 
altered  since  Wren's  time,  but  certainly  not 
improved.  It  is  described  in  "  Parentalia"  as 
"adorned  with  a  cornice  and  circular  pediment 
between  two  pine  apples,"  &c.,  and  is  so  shown 
in  an  old  print  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  This 
alteration  was  probably  made  about  1827,  when 
some  galleries  were  placed  in  the  church.  The 
drawings  of  these  churches  have  }»een  made 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  bv  Mr.  Eobert 
Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  and  Mr.  Jesse  F. 
Scott,  Stamford-hill,  London. 

ST.  mart's    owee,  bienam. 
St.  Maey's  Tower,  Birnam,  near  Dunkeld,  is 
the  property  of   the  Right  Hon.   Lord   John 
Manners,  M.P.,  H.M.  Postmaster-General.  We 
have  received  no  description  of  the  building. 

A  convalescent  hospital. 
Cue  double-page  illustration  this  week  is  from 
the  drawing  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition  by  Mr.  P.  J,  Marvin.  The 
design  was  submitted  in  competition  early  in 
the  year  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Soane  Medallion,  and 
our  remarks  upon  this  and  the  other  desifrns 
submitted  will  be  found  in  the  Building  .News 
for  March  22nd  last.  We  also  published  the 
selected  design  in  our  issue  for  April  26th. 
Mr.  Marvin's  drawings  certainly  ran  the 
selected  plans  very  hard  in  the  i-ompetition, 
and  our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  two  designs.  The  total  length  of  the 
entrance  front  of  Mr.  Marvin's  design  is  185ft. 
6in.,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  bays. 

teueo  cathedral. 
Otjr  illustration  gives  a  view  of  the  sketch 
design,  which,  along  with  drawings  of  other 
work,  was  submitted  to  the  cathedral  committee 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  of  08,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
The  site  being  somewhat  limited— 240ft.  long 
by  a  width  of  only  72ft. — seemed  to  require 
some  special  arrangement  to  secure  the  requi- 
site area  in  the  plan.  The  idea  of  a  central 
lantern  (after  the  manner  of  Ely)  was  adopted. 


and  the  plan  and  view  show  how  it  was  carried 
out  so  as  to  become  the  central  feature  of  the 
design.  The  advantages  of  such  a  treatment 
for  a  confined  site  are  very  great,  when  the 
congregational  requirements  of  a  modern 
cathedral  are  taken  into  account,  as  compared 
with  one  designed  for  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  save  area  space  the  vestries 
were  also  included  within  the  building,  and 
the  chapter-house  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  on 
ground  the  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  acquire 
at  a  future  date.  The  general  dimensions  are  : — 
Nave,  100ft.  by  28ft.;  choir  70ft.  by  28tt. ; 
central  lantern,  50ft.  diameter  (exclusive  of  the 
shallow  double  transepts)  ;  the  general  height 
of  the  vaulting,  60ft.;  the  west  towers  about 
200ft. :  and  the  central  hexagon,  250ft.  The 
design  was  for  an  entirely  new  building, 
irrespective  of  the  old  church  now  on  the  site, 
and  is  founded  on  late  14th-century  English 
Gothic. 

JOINERY    DETAILS — "  BUILDING    NEWS  " 
DESIGNING    CLUE. 

This  sheet  is  a  reproduction  of  the  designs 
submitted  by  "  Motto  J."  for  the  joinery  details 
of  a  detached  villa  residence  to  cost  about 
.£1,500.  The  drawings  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  we  have  already  given  our  opinion 
upon  them.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  intended 
"  to  be  executed  in  red  deal  painted  green." 
The  designs  were  selected  by  us  for  the  first 
place  in  the  competition. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Carmarthen. — Thirty  designs  were  sent  in 
from  architects  in  competition  for  the  lych-gate 
to  be  erected  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  Car- 
marthen, in  memory  of  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Jones, 
B  D.  After  a  careful  examination  the  com. 
mittee  have  selected  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  "  Fac  et  Spera,"  sent  in  by  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Jones,  architect,  of  Notting-hill,  London. 
The  design  placed  second  is  that  bearing  the 
motto  "  Spes,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brooks,  of  the 
Grange,  Stoke  Newington. 

Cocoa  Hotel  at  Blaenan  Festiniog. 
NoETH  WHALES. — Fifteen  sets  of  designs  had 
been  received  in  the  competition  for  a  cocoa 
hotel  proposed  to  be  built  at  Blaenan  Festiniog. 
The  decision  of  the  board  of  directors  is  as 
follows  : — First,  designs  by  E.  Jenkin  Jones, 
architect,  London ;  second,  designs  by  J. 
Humphreys  Jones,  architect.  Mold  ;  third, 
designs  by  Mr.  Walker,  architect,  Liverpool. 

Lancaster. — In  August  last  the  Lancaster 
King's  Arms  and  Eoyal  Hotel  Company 
Limited,  having  acquired  the  presentold  King's 
Arms  Hotel  and  other  extensive  properties,  ad  ver 
tised,  offering  prizes  and  inviting  architects  to 
send  in  designs  for  rebuilding  the  hotel  on  a  more 
modern  and  extensive  scale,  and  for  laying  out 
the  rest  of  the  estate  to  the  greatest  advantage 
In  response  nineteen  architects  sent  in  designs, 
including  one  set  from  France,  and  after  much 
consideration  the  prizes  have  been  this  week 
awarded  as  follows :  — First  prize,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work,  to  Messrs.  Holtom  and  Connon 
architects,  Leeds  ;  second  prize  of  d£30  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Shaw,  architect,  Kendal;  and  third 
prize  of  ^£20  to  Messrs.  Hetherington  and 
Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle.  The  amount  pro 
posed  to  be  expended  upon  the  hotel  portion  is 
jEG.OOO.  Mr.  Austin,  of  the  firm  of  Paley  and 
Austin,  was  the  architect  called  in  to  assist  in 
adjudging  the  designs. 

Over  Darwen. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Town  Council  of  Over  Darwen  have  not  yet 
prepared  their  instriictions  to  architects  for  the 
forthcoming  competition  for  the  new  town  hall 
and  market  buildings. 

Ross  Cottage  Hospital. — A  meeting  of  the 
governors  was  held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the 
Dispensary,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  and  out  of  16 
designs  sent  in  for  a  new  hospital  placed  those 
bearing  the  motto  "  Well  Considered  "  first, 
"  Thorough  "  second,  and  "  Light  and  Air 
third.  On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  the 
authors  were  found  to  be  those  placed — first, 
Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  of  Hereford  and 
Malvern ;  second,  Mr.  Gordon  Lennox,  of 
Camberwell ;  and  third,  Mr.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington.  The  acceptance  of  "Well  Con 
sidered "  is  conditionally  that  the  required 
works  can  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum 
of  iEl,200. 


SCH001.S  OF  ABT. 

Carlisle. — At  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  of  art  a  report  was  read, 
showing  that  the  high  standard  of  eiEciency 
has  been  well  maintained  by  the  head-master. 
180  students  had  joined  this  year — an  increase 
of  13.  Two  third-grade  and  11  second-grade 
prizes  were  obtained  in  the  Government 
examination,  besides  several  passes,  &c.  The 
bronze  medal  in  the  National  competition  had 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Lucy  Atkinson,  a  student 
of  the  morning  class,  for  a  painting  in  sepia 
from  the  antique  cast  of  the  Theseus.  Amongst 
the  local  prizes  was  one  for  a  carpet  design,  for 
which  there  was  a  spirited  competition ;  it  was 
won  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

City  and  Spitalfields. — The  annual  meet- 
ing and  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  in  the 
school  hall.  Skinner-street,  on  Friday  night. 
The  report,  after  referring  to  the  services 
rendered  to  the  school  by  the  late  Mr.  Purdy, 
stated  that  permission  had  been  obtained  for 
the  students  to  visit  the  lilack  and  white 
exhibition  and  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Permission  was 
also  given  by  the  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great  for  students  to  make  drawings  in  the 
church  in  order  to  compete  for  a  prize  for  the 
best  study  made  there.  The  Norman  architecture 
still  remaining  in  this  church  is  too  little  known,- 
and  perhaps,  because  so  close  at  hand,  little 
sought  after  and  admired,  and  it  was  thought 
a  fair  opportunity  for  inducing  students  to 
observe  details  of  a  building  which  formed 
part  of  an  ancient  priory  founded  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Baroness  Eothscbild's  prize  this  year  was 
offered  for  table  ornaments.  The  Painters' 
Company  offered  two  medals  (silver  andbronzeX 
for  designs  for  wall  decorations.  Mr.  Hill's 
prize  was  given  for  a  design  for  book  cover^ 
the  design  to  be  entitled  "The  Progress  of 
Civilization."  In  compliance  with  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  Court  of  the  Joiners'  Company, 
that  respect  should  be  had  to  those  pupils 
following  the  trade  of  joiners  and  ceilers,  a 
prize  was  offered  for  a  design  for  an  orna- 
mental balustrade.  The  competition  for  Mr. 
Norris's  prize  was  limited  to  those  under  IS 
years  of  age,  and  the  committee  offered  a  prize 
specially  to  beginners.  The  Clothworkers' 
Company  still  assist  the  school  in  its  work  of 
education,  and  the  companies  of  Weavers, 
Joiners,  and  Painters  continue  their  support. 

Eaelestown  Institute,  Wareinqton.  — 
The  second  annual  presentation  of  science  and 
art  prizes  took  place  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
report  as  to  art  subjects  was  that  they  had  not 
been  so  successful  as  in  the  previous  year — 
seven  passed  out  of  33  sent  up  to  the  Govern, 
ment  examinations.  The  results  in  the  science 
classes  were  more  encouraging — 55  passed  out 
of  80  who  entered. 


A  considerahle  opinion  prevailing  that  a  lifc-loBg 
hone--t  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ta 
further  the  caui-e  of  art  should  not  be  crowned  by 
his  being  cast  in  co^ts  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  the  Fine  Art  Society  have 
Bgreed  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  defray  his 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  late  action. 

The  Town  Hall  at  Sttingbourne  was  reopened,  on 
Tuesday  week,  after  restoration  and  improvement 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  architect.  On 
the  same  occasion  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Smeed, 
painted  by  public  subscription,  by  Mr.  Edis,  was 
unveiled. 

Mr.  Trevail  has  been  appointed  architect  of  the 
new  Corn  Exchange  about  to  be  built  at  Truro,  at  a 
cost  of  de2,000. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Newtownards  have 
appointed  a  committte  to  inquire  as  to  the  relative 
meiiti  of  three  altsrnative  echtmes  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  sonthtrn  district  ot  the  town,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  Chappell. 

The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Wolstanton 
and  Burslem  Union  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  ^£6,000 
for  works  of  water  supply  lor  the  special  drainage 
district  of  Thiirsfield,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E  , 
held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  'I'hursday  week. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Art 
Club  is  now  open.  The  Glasgtv  Herald  remarks 
that  the  paintings  in  oil  and  colour  are  all  modest  in. 
size  this  year,  and  that  the  lower  prices  exhibit  a 
marvellous  decadence  in  the  value  of  genius  as  apr 
praised  by  members  of  the  club. 
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THE  KOOFING  CONTKOVERSY  AT 
ST.  ALBAN'S. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the 
proposal  to  place  a  hio-h-pitched  roof  on  the- 
nave  of  St.  Alban'a  Cathedral.  Dr.  Smith 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
sident, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  wrote 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  protested  to  the  St.  Alban's  restoration 
committee  against  the  proposed  now  roof. 
Since  taking  this  step  he  had  found  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  Oldrid 
Scott,  the  past  and  present  architects,  both  of 
whom  had  suggested  measures  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  roof,  and  he  therefore  had  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  passed  on  August  10th,  by 
which  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the  nave  roof 
to  the  original  pitch  indicated  by  the  weather- 
ing on  the  tower,  because  it  had  become  ruinous. 
He  would  commend  to  the  fellows'  considera- 
tion the  "curious  discrepancy  between  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  and  the  report  of 
the  architect,  and  would  leave  it  to  others  to 
furnish  the  explanation  it  seemed  to  demand, 
and  to  draw  the  inferences  it  seemed  to  sug- 
gest." 

Mr.  James  Neale  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  nave  roof,  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  large  measured  drawings 
and  sections.  Commencing  with  the  feueral 
dimensions,  he  s.aid  the  distance  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  great  central  tower  to  the  east  jamb 
of  the  great  west  window  is  2S0ft.,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  north  and  south  parapets  of 
the  nave  is  -tSft.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  about 
18°.  The  net  area  of  the  finished  surfaces  of 
the  leadwork  is  about  12,700  superficial  feet  or 
1,411  superficial  yards— that  is  more  than  |  of 
an  acre.  The  lead  covering  is  in  fair  condition 
on  the  whole.  In  each  of  the  nine  bays,  com- 
prising a  distance  of  200ft.  from  the  west  end, 
there  is  a  tie-beam  opposite  the  centre  of  each 
main  pier,  and  an  intermediate  tie-beam  be- 
tween each  of  these— 19  in  all.  In  the  other 
four  bays  of  nave — the  eastern  ones — the  prin- 
cipals are  less  systematically  placed  and  are 
more  frequent.  There  are,  indeed,  three  prin- 
cipals in  the  next  bay  but  one  to  the  tower. 
The  four  bays  have  13  principals,  making  a 
total  for  the  nave  roof  of  32  principals.  At  tlie 
east  end  these  principals  are  not  above  5ft.  5in. 
apart ;  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Decorated 
bays  8ft.  lOJin.,  and  in  the  Early  English  bays 
Oft.  lOin.  This  spacing  is  not  a  mere  eccen- 
tricity ;  it  naturally  follows  the  spacing  of  the 
architecture  beneath.  The  construction  of  the 
principals  is  extremely  simple.  The  span  be- 
tween walls  is  about'33ft.  The  height  from 
under  side  of  tie-beam  to  upper  side  of  ridge 
piece  is  6ft.  2in.,  giving  a  pitch  for  principal 
rafters  of  18'.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
roof  the  oak  tie-beams  bear  from  15in.  to  21in. 
on  the  walls,  where  they  are  about  ISJin.  in 
depth  by  12in.  in  width.  This  depth  is 
increased  to  16in.  in  the  centre  of  the 
bearing.  The  beams  do  not  appear  to  be 
cambered,  the  ceiling  boarding  being  prac. 
tically  horizont.Tl.  At  the  tie-beams  are 
huge  cast-iron  plates,  13in.  deep,  of  metal 
1  l-16in.  thick ;  now  that  the  south  wall  has 
been  straightened  these  project  in  the  oddest 
fashion  in  front  of  the  finished  ashlar  facing. 
The  principal  rafters  average  6in.  deep  by  Tin 


by  7in.,  some  few  Sin.  by  Cin.,  and  are  placed 
1ft.  to  14in.  apart.  The  ceiling  joist  binders 
are  Sin.  by  -ijin.  and  Sin.  by  (lin.,  and  the 
ceiling  joists  3in.  by  3in.  and  Sin.  by  4in.  There 
is  throughout  the  scantlings  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  roof,  the  timbers  in  about  lOOft.  of  the 
western  portion  being  inferior  in  size,  number, 
and  condition  to  those  in  180ft.  eastward  of  this 
portion,  reaching  as  far  as  the  tower.  The 
ceiling  boarding  from  the  rood  screen  to  the 
west  end  is  of  the  poorest  kind,  mostly  appa. 
rently  in  deal  in  !>in.  widths,  and  about  Sin. 
thick.  He  might  venture  to  call  the  decora- 
tion "daubing,"  but  it  might  be  an  unskilful 
copy  of  an  earlier  ceiling.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  the  roofs  sufficient  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  exposed  beams  and 
recessed  panels,  such  as  those  of  the  present 
choir  ceiling,  existed  before  the  present  ceiling 
was  formed  over  the  rest  of  the  nave,  largely 
with  the  old  timbers.  Perhaps  putting  back 
the  ceiling  panels  between  the  ancient  timbers 
would  approach  more  nearly  the  accepted 
ideal  of  restoration  than  the  complete  removal 
of  all  the  ancient  timbers  themselves.  Erom 
these  descriptions  of  the  framing,  and  the  scant- 
lings of  the  timbers  of  the  rocf  it  will  be  seen 
that  timber  has  been  very  liberally  used  for  all 
important  timbers,  as  also  that  in  principle  of 
construction,  though  possessing  no  special 
scientific  merit,  the  roof  does  not  fall  short  of 
much  genuine  mediceval  work.  Almost  all  the 
timbers  are  of  oak;  some  of  it  in  very  good 
condition,  and  likely  to  last  a  very  long  time  ; 
some  of  it  decayed  or  damaged,  and  needing  to 
be  repaired  at  once.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  shortly,  out  of  32  principals  (the  por- 
tion of  the  roof  containing  12  principals  has 
been  already  repaired)  20  are  then  left.  Sup- 
pose we  put  the  thoroughly  good  principals  at 
four  (the  lowest    number  that   seems   at    all 


matter.  On  Tuesday  he,  with  Messrs.  Blom- 
field  and  Ew.an  Christian,  visited  St.  Alban's, 
and  inspected  the  catliedral  roofs.  At  present, 
he  said,  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  re- 
placing that  on  the  nave,  except  that  the  con- 
tract has  been  signed.  From  the  building 
itself  it  is  probable  that  the  original  Norman 
design  was  a  uniform  series  of  steep-pitched 
roofs  abutting  on  the  central  tower,  and  on  the 
aisles  roofs  of  similar  pitch  resting  on  the  nave 
walls.  The  weatherings  of  those  roofs  may  b& 
seen,  and  a.  vast  quantity  of  timber  has  been 
re-used.  The  present  ratters  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  former  ones  ;  they  are  of  great  size, 
8in.  X  6in.,  and  !iin.  x  filn.  Upon  them  may  lie 
seen  mortice  holes  worked  at  a  given  angle, 
and  proving,  when  these  are  fitted  together, 
the  exact  positions  of  the  ties,  ashlars,  braces, 
and  collars  of  the  high  roofs.  (Mr.  Street  ex- 
hibited  and  explained  the  conjectural  restoration 
in  section  of  the  roof  framing,  reproduced  on 
a  reduced  scale  on  p.  ,'>79.)  In  Mr.  Neale's 
drawing  of  the  tower  the  weathering  was  a. 
little  misplaced  ;  its  position,  and  those  of  the 
openings  or  west  face  of  the  tower,  showed  the 
height  of  the  tie-beam  and  collar,  and  afTorded 
evidence  of  a  flat  ceiling  below  the  roof,  as  at 
Adel,  near  Leeds.  The  absence  of  parapets 
during  the  existence  of  the  high  roof  is  proved 
by  the  stringcourse.  The  north  and  south 
choir  walls  were  raised  8ft.  or  10ft.  to  allow  for 
the  groining,  and  the  whole  eastern  portion 
was  designed  for  flat  roofs.  The  nave  and 
tr.ansept  roofs  were,  however,  of  the  same  pitch, 
and  if  the  former  be  raised  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  transepts  shall  correspond. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
present  low  roofs,  as  the  old  ones  and  the  ceil- 
ings beneath  were  shored  up  while  the  arcades 
beneath  were  reconstructed.  The  parapets  are 
unfinished,  and  of  so  little  character  as  to  aid 
very  little  in  judging.     The  cornice  is  not  later 


likely).  10  are  then   left.     Allow  that  half  of    than  1320,  and   the  arch  connecting  the  nave 


these  would  be  better  replaced  (an  extreme 
supposition)  and  eight  repaired.  It  seems  an 
extreme  measure  to  pull  down  a  roof  280ft. 
long,  because  40  to  70ft.  might  be  displaced 
during  the  substitution  of  new  timbers  in  place 
of  the  worst  of  those  now  existing.  The  state 
of  the  case  could  not  be  better  put  than  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  to  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Lawrance,  dated  25th  June,  1878— a 
letter  which  was  only  shown  to  the  author  after 
he  had  written  this  paper.  Concerning  the 
age  of  the  roof,  no  strong  reason  for  doubting 
that  that  portion  over  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  nave  represents  the  original  roof  erected 
after  the  completion  of  the  stonework  of  the 
decorated  bays,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  At  St.  Alban's,  about  the  year  1350, 
a  low-pitched  roof  was  not  a  novelty.  The  roof 
of  the  ante-chapel  to  the  Lady  chapel,  erected 
about  25  years  before,  has  a  pitch  of  only  21*^. 
The  Lady  chapel,  completed  shortly  after  the 
ante-chapel,  is  now  covered  with  a  modern 
roof  ;  but  the  form  of  the  east  wall  determines 
the  original  pitch,  which  was  16°.  The  nave 
roof,  with  18°  of  pitch,   followed  these  prece^ 


and  north  transept  exhibits  15th  century 
mouldings.  The  roof  itself  is  unusually  good 
work,  and  has  been  carefully  made.  The  pur- 
lins are  placed  vertically  instead  of  following 
the  root  inclination  of  late  examples.  The 
common  rafters  are  of  immense  size  and  solidity. 
The  trussed  tie-beams  are  of  a  construction 
used  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century.  The 
best  part  of  the  roof  is  that  of  the  nine  east 
bays  of  nave.  He  had  been  consulted  as  to  a 
somewhat  similar  roof  at  South  Minns,  a  few 
miles  south,  which  was  piirtly  built  in  1494,  and 
had  stained  glass  added  in  1596,  and  between 
these  dates  must  be  assigned  the  period  of 
erection  of  the  present  roof  at  St.  Alb.an's.  As 
to  the  ceilings,  he  believed  they  were  the 
original  ones,  repainted  and  repaired  at  inter- 
vals from  the  11th  to  the  18th  centuries. 
Many  of  the  eastern  panels  were  probably 
Norman,  but  now  so  rotten  thiit  they  ought  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  backing 
with  canvas,  &c.,  as  one  would  deal  with  a 
valuable  oil  painting.  The  western  ones  were 
modern  copies,  and  so  decayed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  replace  them  were  they  removed. 


dents  closely.    The  Norman  roof  very  probably    -As  to  the  restoration,  he  could  not  see  any  dill 
abutted  at  the  level  of  the  inclined  grooves  on    culty  in  repairing  the  roof.     The  four  or  five 


the  west  face  of  the  tower.  The  angle  was  one 
of  50°  both  over  nave  and  transepts.  With 
anything  like  the  present  arrangement  of 
parapets  and  gutters  no  roof  abutting 
against  the  gi'ooves  could  have  been  put 
over  the  nave.  The  mortice  holes  occur  so  in- 
frequently and  irregularly  that  nothing  can  be 
established  by  means  of  them.  It  may  be  that 
the  timbers  in  which  the  mortices  occur  formed 


wide  ;  they  abut  in  the  centre   of  the  span  of    part  of  the  nave  roof,  which  was  removed  when 


the  roof  against  the  sides  of  a  post  11  in.  square, 
which  is  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam,  and  re- 
ceives the  longitudinal  ridge-pieces  in  mortices 
cut  into  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  These 
ridge-pieces  .are  cut  out  of  stuff  Gin.  deep  by 
9in.  wide.  The  centres  of  the  purlins  are 
5ft.  Sin.  from  the  internal  face  of  the  walls  ; 
the  bearings  of  the  common  rafters  are  thus 
very  fairly  divided.  These  purlins  are  6Jin. 
deep  by  Sin.  wide,  and  are  supported  from  the 
tie-beams  by  short  posts  cut  out  of  stuff  14in. 
by  9in.  Brackets,  12in.  by  14in.,  on  the  sides 
diminish  the  bearings  ;  there  is  also  a  wrought- 
iron  strap  on  each  side  of  post,  attached  to  tie- 
beam.s,  and  liin.  oak  pins  and  heavily-bolted 
iron  shoes  connect  the  timbers  together.  The 
common  rafters  in  the  western  portion  are  Gin. 


the  decorated  bays  were  reconstructed.  In  con^ 
elusion,  Mr.  Neale  said  he  had  limited  his 
paper  to  showing  what  the  existing  roof  is, 
what  evidences  there  are  of  its  date,  and  that 
it  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  history  of  an  interesting 
kind,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  with- 
out good  reason.  He  had  also  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  a 
high-pitched  roof  was  ever  put  over  the  Deco. 
rated  bays,  throughout  merely  contributing 
facts  required  in  discussing  the  subject.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  made  special  visits  to  St. 
Alban's,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  and  on  the 
roof,  and  had  thus  supplemented  old  studies. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Stkekt,  K.A.,  said  he  had  been 
appealed  to  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy, 
but  had  hitherto  come  to  no  opinion  on  the 


eastern  bays  would  need  removal ;  the  remain- 
der, if  a  few  new  tie  beams  were  introduced, 
and  the  work,  scarfed,  bolted,  and  braced  with 
iron,  would  be  rendered  safe.  The  present 
lead  ought  to  be  re-rolled,  and  if  the  pitch  were 
unaltered  it  could  be  replaced.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  in  such 
a  state  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  it. 
Further  than  this,  the  raising  of  the  roof  would 
reduce  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  from 
70ft.  to  50ft.  above  the  adjoining  roof  lines, 
and  this  and  the  necessary  removal  of  all  para- 
pets would  give  the  abbey  a  lumpy  proportion- 
ing, such  as  they  saw  at  Winchester.  The 
painted  ceiling,  too,  extremely  good  of  its 
kind,  would  be  destroyed.  It  seemed  that  the 
committee  were  proceeding  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  parapets  com- 
menced by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  They  were  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma :  either  they  must  abandon 
this  work  to  parapets,  on  which  much  had  been 
spent,  and  reinstate  the  high-pitched  roof, 
which  had  no  parapets,  or  they  must  continue 
the  parapets  and  steep  roof,  when  it  would  not 
be  a  reproduction  of  anything  that  could  have 
existed  at  any  one  time.  The  transept  roofs 
would    have     to     follow    the     same    outline. 
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Further,  the  roof  must  be  of  fir,  covered  with 
tiles,  slate,  lead,  or  perhaps  copper.  His 
experience  of  modern  fir  roofs  obliged  him  to 
protest  against  the  use  of  this  wood.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  too  late  to  ask  the  committee  to  re- 
consider their  decision. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  confirmed  Mr.  Street 
as  to  the  opinions  formed  in  their  inspection, 
adding  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  mistake  to  remove  the  present 
roof,  which  was  capable  of  being  repaired. 

Mr.  Ew.vN  Christian  corroborated.  He  was 
nearly  certain  that  the  present  roof  was  of  the 
13th  century,  but  it  might  be  later.  The  tie- 
beauis  were  decayed,  but  the  kingposts,  purlins, 
and  rafters  were  capable  of  repair.  It  would 
be  a  monstrous  shame  to  remove  a  roof  which 
at  no  great  cost  could  be  repaired  so  as  to  last 
another  200  or  300  years.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
almost  impossible  to  construct  the  high  roof 
as  it  ought  to  be  constructed  in  English  oak, 
judging  from  the  difficulty  found  in  the  recent 
■work  at  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Mr.  William  White  exhibited  a  drawing 
showing  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  old 
high-pitched  roof  junctures  at  the  tower  which 
he  had  made  since  a  visit  that  morning.  The 
nave  roof  was  3ft.  Gin.  higher  than  those  of  the 
■transepts.  Part  of  the  corbel  table  was  of  thin 
Eoman  tiling,  re-used  in  Norman  times,  and 
coeval  with  the  walling.  The  parapet  and  the 
steep  roof  could  never  have  existed  contempo- 
raneously. He  agreed  with  the  previous 
speakers  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  removing  the 
present  roof. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawbance,  Vicar  of  St. 
Albans,  said  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  reported  on  the 
10th  August  in  favour  of  the  new  roof. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  thought  that  after 
the  report  of  Mr.J.O.  Scott,  stating  his  own  and 
his  father's  views  as  to  thepossibility  of  repair- 
ing the  roof,  at  the  dictation  of  some  members 
of  the  committee  he  had  turned  round  and  gave 
his  opinion  in  another  direction.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  neitlier  the  letter  of  their  president, 
Earl  Carnarvon,  nor  protests  from  the  British 
Archffiological  Association  and  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  had  had 
any  effect  on  the  country  committee,  and  he 
had  himself  withdrawn  from  their  meetings. 
The  poor  abbey  had  become  a  corpus  vile,  on 
■which  imaginary  experiments  in  roofing  might 
be  tried  by  newspaper  correspondents.  He  had 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Scott,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
high-pitched  root  since  the  erection  of  parapets, 
but  such  was  the  ingenuity  of  modern  art  that 
the  two  were  to  be  combined  by  a  simple 
system  of  "  drops."  They  had  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  roof, 
for  it  was  known  that  in  1323  a  great  part  fell 
down,  doing  so  much  damage  that  it  was  not 
restored  for  20  years,  and  some  of  the  heraldic 
devices  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Benedictine 
choir  were  about  the  date  1340.  The  parapets 
■were  not  added  till  about  150  years  later,  as 
they  were  probaljly  built  at  the  same  time  that 
Perpendicular  windows  were  opened  at  the  level 
of  the  old  triforia. 

Mr.  Charles  Babet,  P.E.I. B. A.,  said  the 
question  of  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  a  new 
roof  was  one  which  must  be  decided  by  experts. 
He  wished  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  present  to 
have  explained  the  occult  influence  which  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  judgment  and  personal 
action.  He  trusted  the  committee  would  not 
consider  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to 
reconsider  the  question. 

Mr.  MicKLETHWAiTE  responded  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  chairman  that  some  one  holding 
opposite  views  to  those  already  expressed 
should  explain.  They  had  a  large  amount  of 
■valuable  painting  beneath  the  roof  which  had 
been  altered  at  intervals  from  the  11th  to  the 
18th  centuries,  and  now  was  becoming  rotten. 
While  the  discussion  was  proceeding  the  roof 
itself  was  out  of  repair..    Now  that  roof  was  not 


fflsthetic  grounds ;  the  one  thing  they  were 
debarred  from  doing  was  to  replace  the  roof  by 
a  similar  one,  for  it  ought  to  he  characteristic  I  association  held  its  annual  conversazione   on 
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of  the  present  time.  They  were  just  as  much 
entitled  to  erect  a  high-pitched  roof  in  the  19th 
century  as  the  men  of  the  14th  were  to  substi- 
tute a  low  for  a  high  roof.  The  argument 
applied  only  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  where 
a  steep  roof  could  do  no  harm  ;  in  the  aisles  the 
case  differed,  for  there  a  substitution  would  un- 
justifiably block  up  the  Perpendicular  cleres- 
tory lights. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  referred  to  the  improvement 
that  would  be  effected  in  the  long  low  line  of 
St.  Alban's  nave  by  an  increase  in  pitch,  and 
said  he  thought  the  change  might  be  made  if 
no  injury  would  accrue  therefrom  to  the  ceiling. 
Mr.  Street  said  he  had  nothing  serious  to 
reply  to.  He  hoped  Messrs.  Seddon  and  Mickle- 
thwaite  would  not  have  a  chance  of  running 
a-muck  at  our  old  buildings.  Their  argu- 
ments would  justify  putting  glass  roofs  over 
our  abbeys  and  cathedrals.  What  he  had  tried 
to  show  was,  that  the  existing  roof  could  be 
repaired.  The  two  last  speakers  had  replied 
that  it  didn't  matter — tliey  could  have  a  new 
one.  But  the  funds  proposed  to  be  applied  for 
this  purpose  had  been  raised  for  restoration — 
to  put  the  building  into  its  old  state.  Nothing, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  had  been  actually  done  yet 
in  the  matter — even  the  timber  had  not  been 
obtained  by  the  conti-actor,  Mr.  Longmire,  and 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  for  the  committee  to 
reconsider  the  subject. 

Mr.  Joseph  Claekb  moved,  and  Mr.  Mill- 
man  seconded,  a  ressolution  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  members  that  the  roof  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  can  be  rendered 
perfectly  sound  and  serviceable,  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  proposal  to  substitute  a 
high-pitched  roof  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  true  construc- 
tion ;  and  further,  thanking  Earl  Carnarvon 
for  the  action  he  bad  taken  in  the  matter 
during  the  recess. 

The  first  portion  of  the  resolution  was  passed 
nem.  con.,  the  vote  of  thanks  unanimously,  as 
were  also  motions  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Weale 
and  Street. 


Tuesday  evening.    One  of  the  finest  collections 
of  works  of  art  which  has  been  seen  in  Leeds 
for  some  time  past  was  presented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  company.     The   president  of  the 
association,   Mr.  Alexander    Crawford,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  told  the  company  what 
were  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  aimed  at 
combining,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  the  oVjjects  of 
both  the  London  representative  societies :   it 
desired  to  consolidate  the  profession  in  Leeds, 
and  to  introduce  more  systematic  rules  of  prac- 
tice.    It  also  wished  to  let  the  public   become 
better  acquainted  with  the  duties  that  devolved 
upon   architects.     Further,   it    followed   more 
particularly  the   association  in  trying  to  make 
itself  an  educational  body.     The  prizes  were 
then  presented.     Those  oiiered  by  Mr.  Chorley 
for  designs  for  a  detached  suburban  villa  were 
awarded  (1st)   to   Mr.  R.  Lowish,  and  (2nd)  to 
Mr.  J.  Jackson.     For  a  drawing  of   the  human 
figure  from  the  round   Mr.  W.  Eiley  was  pre- 
sented with  a  prize.     The  fortunate  competi- 
tors in  producing  sets  of  sketches  at  the  fort- 
nightly class  meetings  (prizes  for  which  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Eraser)  were  1st,  Mr.  J.  Jackson  ; 
2nd,   Mr.  W.  Eiley;  and  3rd,  Mr.   F.  Haigh. 
The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Franks  for  the  best 
designs  of  a  small  house  with  timber  frame  and 
plastered  gables   were   won   (1st)   by   Mr.   W. 
Riley,  (2nd)  by  Mr.  G.  Stephenson.     The  silver 
medal  of  the  association  was  presented,  to  Mr. 
B.  P.  Shires  as  the  owner  of  the  best  series  of 
measured  and  figure  drawings  from   examples 
prior  to  1750,  which  includes  many  delineations 
of  Thornton  Abbev,    Lincolnshire,   illustrated 
by  us  July  19,  1878  ;  also  Markenfield  Hall, 
one  of  the  drawings  which  received  an  extra 
prize  at  the  E.  I.  B.  A.  this  year,  and  which  was 
also  illustrated  by  us.  May  10,  1878. 


THE  BUILDING  TEADE  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  master  builders  of 
Liverpool  to  nearly  all  the  branches  of  work- 
men in  the  trade  of  Id.  per  hour  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
usual depression  of  trade  in  that  city,  and  the 
probability  of  its  continuance  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  movement  there  has  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  wages  in  the  large 
towns,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders  last  week  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country  seemed  to  be  that  the  time 
was  come  for  a  universal  reduction  in  the  scale 
of  pay.  Accordingly  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  of  Bristol  has  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion, and  after  having  fully  discussed  it,  has 
unanimously  resolved  to  give  notice  of  a  de- 
crease of  Jd.  per  hour  in  the  rate  of  all  skilled 
artisans,  other  employi's  in  the  trade  being 
lowered  pro  ratu,  the  alteration  to  commence 
on  the  1st  of  June  next.  This  notice  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  rules  between  the 
association  and  the  operatives,  arranged  some 
time  ago.  Wages  in  the  West  of  England  have 
been  for  some  time  lower  than  in  the  North, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  decrease  is  not 
so  great  as  at  Liverpool.  All  branches  of  the 
trade  in  Bristol  work  54  hours  a  week  in  sum- 
mer, and  48  in  winter,  their  old  rate  of  pay 
being  as  follows  : — Bricklayers,  masons,  and 
plumbers,  8d.  per  hour  ;  carpenters  and  joiners, 
slaters  and  plasterers,  7id. ;  and  painters,  6"d. 
to  7Jd.  The  notice  does  not  affect  the 
labourers,  whose  maximum  pay  was  fixed  some 
The  notice  of  the 
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in  nearly  all  the  workshops  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  also  announced  that  there  was  to  be    a 


height  would  improve  its  appearance.  Could 
this  be  done  without  destroying  work  of  histo- 
rical value  ?  He  believed  they  could  do  this, 
and  that  the  ceiling  could  be  preserved  although 
the  roof  were  raised.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did 
precisely  this  at  Selby  Abbey,  where  they  could 
see  his  new  high-pitched  roof  over  a  15th  cen- 
tury ceiling.  It  there  was  any  objection  to  a 
steep  roof  the  proposal  must  be  combatted  on 


revision  of  all  the  existing  rules  with  the  men, 


New  unitarian  scVioolrooms  in  York  were  opened 
on  Monday.  The  architects  of  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Gould  and  Fi?her,  of  York  ;  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Walker,  builders. 


The  Dean  of  Durhnm  app"a!s  in  the  Times— as  a 
hstre-oiirce  w^  SMpp)5— on  behalf  of  the  Weavers' 
Tow.r  at  Newcis'lc-on-Tyn^,  whicb,  in  spite  of 
strrnuou-"  local  effort-'  and  the  rcmo^istrances  of 
arohffiologri-ts  in  all  parts  of  the  couuty,  the  New- 
castle Town  Council  hiipe  d-jtormined  to  demolish, 
becau.se  it  would  be  "  an  excrescence  in  the  front  of 
a  modern  building." 

On  Satu'  day  the  new  cemetery  at  Chap  'Itown  was 
consecrat  d.  The  mortuary  chapph  are  m  the  Early 
EoRliih  style.  The  who'e  cemetery  occupies  about 
four  acres  and  a  hilf,  and  tUi  to'al  oust  of  laad  and 
buildings,  and  laiin?  out,  is  jB  4,009.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Sykes,  of  HolyUnd,  near  Barnsley,  designed  the 
builiing-i,  &c.,  and  has  superiutended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  works. 

The  professors  of  Queen's  Cnl'ege,  Cork,  resolved 
last  week  to  erect  a  luennri;).!  to  the  late  Professor 
Harkne-9,  in  the  fo-ra  of  a  stained  gUss  window 
in  the  eiaminition  hall  of  the  college. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  bridge  over  Faver- 
sham  Creek,  frjm  the  deigns  of  Mr.  Easton,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ^61,500. 

In  onr  i-sne  of  the  22nd  n't.  appeared  a  notice  of 
the  opening  dinner  of  ihe  new  Eojal  Oak  Hotel, 
Kirtley,  South  Low  stofc.  It  was  th-rein  stated 
that  the  bn>M-rs  >ver«  thi  Messr-.  Luciu  Brothers. 
The  sole  contr.ictir<  for  the  works,  we  are  now 
informed,  weie  the  Messrs.  Swatman  Brothers,  o£ 
Lowe=toft. 

The  annual  me-ting  of  the  Shropshire  Archajolo- 
gical  and  Natural  Hi.-tory  So.-i-ty  was  held  at 
Shrewsbury  la^t  week.  The  report  t-howed  that  the 
yeir  bad  been  a  use'ul  and  successful  one.  The 
members  of  the  conned  were  re-elected,  and  it  was 
deeided  to  take  mcusnrjs  to  render  the  society's 
musenm  in  Shrewsbury  of  more  general  advantage 
and  interest. 

On  Thursday  wefk  the  new  Episcopal  church, 
which  has  been  ereeiel  in  Un  on-street,  Greenock, 
on  the  !-ite  of  the  old  luild  ng.  was  consecrated. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  Engl  sh  style.  Tha 
F.ave  is  73ft.  long,  26i  t.  wule,  and  68it.  h  gh,  and  the 
chancpl  is  37it.  lo  .g  a  d  56lt.  high.  T«e  north  and 
south  aislfs  Hie  17ft.  wi  in.  The  total  width  of  the 
church  is  about  51ft ,  Knalh  UOft.,  and  the  tower  is 
imft.  bith  Th«  ch.rch  wll  a-co  umodate  about 
600  persjns,  and  will  cost  a  ■out  ^610,000. 

A  memorial  wi  do-r  to  Dr.  Livingstone  is  ahont 
to  be  erect'd  at  Westminster  Abb^y.  the  commis- 
sion is  ij  ihj  hands  of  Mr-  Dixon,  of  Shefceld. 

It  has  b»en  decided  lo  build  a  memorial  church  at 
Plumstead,  on  a  site  overlooking  the  epot  where  the 
Princess  Alice  was  lost ;  and  also  to  erect  a  national 
memorial  on  Plumsieat-'-ommon,  oppo-ite  Tripcook 
Point  as  a  waruing  to  navigators  and  as  a  landmark. 
Between  .£2,000  and  .£3,000  has  been  subscribed. 
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Builiring  CutcUificuce. 

Aberdeen. — On  the  evening  of  the  9th 
October,  1874,  one  of  the  greatest  conflagra- 
tions that  had  t;ikfn  pLice  in  Aberdeen  for 
many  years  complet.dy  demolished  the  quaint 
old  spire  of  St.  Nicliohis,  and  left  the  walls  of 
the  tower  and  of  the  E.i3t  Parish  Church  black 
and  bare.  The  restoration  of  the  church  was 
soon  begun,  and  in  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  fire  the  building  was  reopened  for 
divine  service.  The  contracts  for  the  restoring 
of  the  spire  were  signed  in  August  last  year, 
and  the  masonry  of  a  massive  handsome 
granite  spiie  has.iust  been  finished,  The  new 
tower,  where  it  is  seen  above  the  roofs,  is 
about  2SI't.  square  over,  or  the  same  size  as  the 
old  tower,  and  is  fl  inked  at  each  corner  by 
octagonal  piers.  These  piers,  above  the  cor. 
nice,  are  panelled,  and  terminate  in  crocketed 
pinnacles,  while  flying  buttresses  spring  from 
them  to  the  spire.  There  are  two  large  belfry 
windows,  with  freestone  muUions  and  traceried 
tops  on  each  face  of  the  tower  between  the 
octagonal  piers.  The  clock  gables,  which 
rise  on  each  face  of  the  tower,  are  crocketed, 
and  have  ornamental  crosses  or  finials  on  the 
top.  The  diameter  of  the  clock  dials  will  be 
about  7Sft.  The  spire,  which  springs  from 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cornice,  is  finished 
by  a  handsome  finial,  carrying  at  a  height  of 
about  lOSft.  from  the  ground  the  weathercock 
which  was  saved  from  the  old  spire.  The  spire 
is  octagonal  in  form,  and  on  its  angle,  against 
which  the  four  flying  buttresses  and  the  four 
clock  gables  abut,  rise  eight  square  pinnacles, 
with  a  connecting-panelled  parapet  between 
them.  Triangular  gablets  and  crosslet  open- 
ings relieve  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  and 
give  light  to  the  various  floors  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  design  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  architect,  Aberdeen.  E.fclusve  of 
the  clock  and  bells  (if  these  should  be  sup- 
plied), the  cost  to  the  town  will  be  about 
.£8,500. 

HuMBEE. — The  parish  church  of  Humber. 
near  Leominster,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday, 
the  28th  ult.,  after  restoration  of  the  nave  and 
tower.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.T.  H.  Wyatt,of  London,  who 
was  also  the  architect  for  the  restoration  of 
chancel  carried  out  two  years  previously  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Davies,  builder,  Leominster,  was  again 
the  contractor.  The  alteration  Just  completed 
included  the  taking  down  of  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  and  rebuilding.  A  transept  has  been 
added  on  the  north  side.  A  part  of  the 
west  wall  has  been  rebuilt.  The  porch,  also 
restored,  consists  of  an  old  oak  frame  replaced. 
The  lights  are  all  considerably  enlarged,  and 
put  in  with  cathedral  glass  and  American 
stained  lancet  windows.  A  vestry  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  belfry,  with  a  floor  of 
encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  nave  was 
also  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Godwin,  Lugwardine.  In  the  place  of 
the  high. backed  pews  there  are  open  pitch-pine 
seats  with  ornamental  ends.  The  old  font  has 
been  re-fixed  with  new  pliaths  underneath  and 
the  old  pulpit  is  re-fi.\ed  for  the  present.  A 
new  open  roof  has  been  placed  over  the  nave  of 
stained  pitch  pine,  and  the  cornice  moulding 
is  also  of  pitch  pine.  The  new  stone  is  from 
the  quarry  of  Mr.  C.  Scarlett,  Luston,  Ludlow. 
Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  an  invitation  for  the  officers  of 
the  board  to  inspect  Scott's  Sewage  Works,  at 
Burnley,  was  declined,  after  a  discussion  on 
sewage  disposal,  in  which  Mr.  Kuntz  insinuated 
that  the  agitation  against  the  board's  discharge 
of  sewage  into  the  river  might  be  promoted  by 
persons  having  an  interest  in  schemes  of  utili- 
sation, or  with  disinfectants  to  dispose  of — a 
charge  received  with  applause.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kidd 
was  informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
his  system  of  removing  and  drying  the  solid 
matter  contained  in  sewage  could  not  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  metropolis.  In  conse- 
quence of  complaints  from  inhabitants  of  Kil- 
hum  and  Hampstead,  as  to  the  deficient  size  of 
the  main  sewers  into  which  their  local  sewers 
discharge,  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
works  committee,  and  on  their  recommendation 
it  was  decided  that  the  main  sewers  from 
Granville-road  to   Alexandra-road,    and  from 


Alexandra.road  to  West-end-lane,  be  deepened 
and  enlarged  to  "ft.  and  5tt.  in  diameter  re- 
spectively. jE.3,077  was  voted  towards  the  cost 
(i;6,15t  lis.  7d.)  incurred  by  Kensington  vestry 
in  reconstructing  and  widening  the  bridges 
carrying  the  L.idbroke-grove-road  and  Gul- 
borne-road  over  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
The  board  resolved  to  promote  as  a  private 
measure,  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  floods  from  the 
river  Tbanies,  framed  upon  similar  principles 
to  the  bill  of  last  session,  which  sought  to  make 
the  riparian  owners  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
the  works.  They  also  decided  upon  strengthen- 
ing the  Fire  Brigade  in  the  City  by  the  addition 
of  twelve  men,  and  to  place  a  moveable  station, 
resembling  a  tramcar,  in  Ludgate-circua  at 
night. 

South  Shields. — An  extension  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  premises  at  South  Shields  has  just 
been  completed.  In  the  early  part  of  187", 
the  Town  Council  invited  architects  to  send  in 
competitive  plans,  ,'md  after  a  close  contest 
those  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  JI.  Morton,  King-street, 
South  Shields,  were  selected,  ?.nd  in  Octolier, 
the  same  year,  the  contract  to  execute  the 
requisite  work  was  let  to  Mr.  Storar,  builder, 
Jarrow,  for  a  sum  of  little  under  i2.500,  in. 
eluding  the  fittings  of  the  various  offices.  The 
original  frontage  measured  53ft.  in  length,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  length  of  SOft.,  inclu- 
sive of  an  open  court.  The  old  elevation,  and 
style  and  architecture,  as  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Clemence,  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  by 
Mr.  Morton. 


More   than   Fifty    Thousand    Replies  and 

Letters  on  subjects  of  Universal  Interest  have  nppcared  during 
the  last  ten  veai-s  In  the  ENGLISH  MECHAXIt;  AND  WORLD 
OF  SCIENCE,  moat  of  them  from  the  pens  of  tlie  leadine 
Scientific  and  Technical  Authnrities  of  the  day.  Thousands  of 
original  articles  and  scientific  papers,  and  coiintless  receipts  and 
nklesembracing  almost  every  subji 
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jpence,  of  all  booksellers  and  news- 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respeelfuJly  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drai\Ti  up  as  briellj 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-SARDEN,  W.C. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works 
contemplated  or  in  profiress  in  the  provinces. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 
The  charse  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line  of  eiuht 
words  (the  first  line  countins?  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  and  Para^aph  Advertise- 
ments Is.  per  line.  No  front  page  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  53. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advaince.) 
Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  toanypai*t  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  the  United  States,  £1  6s,  6d.  (or  6doh!.  40o.  sold).  To 
France  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  33f.  30c.).  To  India  (in.i 
Southampton),  £1  6s.  6d.  To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
New  Zeahand,  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s,  6d. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. CO.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  If  the  last-mentioned  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  diificulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  _  All 
foreisTi  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23,  each. 

Received.— S.  and  S,— F.  W.  R,  and  Co.— H.  G  — J.  B.— 
J.  B.  and  Co.-.T.  W.  and  Co.— H.  and  Co.— C.  G.  R.- 
J.  and  W.— E.  L, 

ARCHiTECxrs.  (Attend  a  school  of  art,  join  the  Building 
News  Designing  Club,  and  work  bard.) 

"BUILDING   NEWS"    DESIGNING   CLUB. 

R.  Lane,  Alfred  Broad,  (The  full  particulars  of  this 
club,  and  the  conditions,  were  published  in  the  Build- 
ing News  of  September  20  last,)  -Heset  T.  Cole  man. 
(Particulars  of  nest  subject  will  appear  in  due  course.) 
— C.  F.  W.  (Try  your  h  .nd  at  the  club.  Several  of  the 
designs  are  from  very  elementary  students.) 
OUR  COMMONPLACE    COLUMN. 

C,  F.  W.  (Be  as  brief  as  possible  in  your  notes,  and  give 
the  substance,  not  the  worde,  of  the  authorities  you 
quote  from.) 


Comspoulituct 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  K.I.B.A.  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BoiLDiNQ  News. 

Sib, — I  must  ask  you  to  give  a  space  in  your 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  myself 
on  the  above  subject,  and  this  I  do  with  con- 
fidence after  the  very  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  on  and  together 
with  the  report  of  the  P.R,I.B..\.'8  address.  I 
write  in  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  I 
belong — viz.,  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  those  who  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  to  a  lucrative  and  high-class 
practice.  In  the  article  referred  to  you  advocate 
the  cl.aims  of  the  class  which  I  write  to  repre- 
sent, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  P.R.I.B.A.,  and  for  this  I  give  you  my  best 
thanks. 

Now  to  the  direct  purpose  of  my  letter.  Mr. 
Barry  was  very  strong  in  the  condemnation  of 
competitions — "An  open  competition  was  the 
worst  course  possible,"  and  "  a  limited  compe- 
tition only  less  bad  ;"  and  "  in  his  opinion  the 
best  course  was  to  choose  a  man  rather  than  a 
plan."  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Barry,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  attempt  to- 
stamp  out  the  system  of  competition  is 
altogether  unfair  to  the  less  fortunate  and 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  What 
chance  has  a  man  of  the  class  to  which  I  refer 
of  making  a  name,  or  even,  in  many  eases,  a 
living,  unless  through  the  aid  of  public 
competition  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
"young  and  zealous  architects  who  would 
really  gain,  if  they  could  only  think  so,  by 
doing  patient  and  quiet  and  even  unknown 
good  works."  I  ask  you,  sir,  is  this  a  practical 
theory  ?  Unknown  indeed  (even  to  himself) 
would  be  the  works  that  come  to  a  yonng 
architect  without  influential  friends !  Will 
"  patience  and  quiet  "  bring  present  bread 
and  cheese  ?  Mr.  President  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  all  members  of  this  profession 
were  without  bodily  wants,  or  were  born  with 
the  proverbial  "spoon  in  their  mouth,"  and 
that  their  sole  end  and  aim  was  "  glory." 

But  are  competitions  so  essentially  bad?  I 
hold  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  competition,  if 
properly  conducted,  is  a  fair  and  proper  means 
of  getting  the  best  result  for  the  public  good, 
and  I  consider  that  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out 
a  man's  greatest  powers,  always  supposing  that 
the  decision  is  made  by  competent  and  un- 
biassed judges.  This  latter  condition  should 
be  insisted  on,  and  fortunately  architects  have 
the  power,  by  combination,  to  resist  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  lower  their 
position.  Why  should  the  "  young  and 
zealous"  architect  be  kept  back  in  obscurity  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  are  already  fairly  established  on  a 
ofty  pedestal  of  fame  and  fortune,  to  which 
they  have  climbed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
competition  ladder  ?  Yes,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  champions  have  "  won  their  spurs " 
through  public  competition,  and  is  it  fair  that 
they  should  attempt  to  take  from  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  the  means  by  which  they 
have  attained  to  such  eminence  ?  You,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  expressed  your- 
self to  the  contrary. 

My  sole  object  is  to  help  to  preserve  a 
system,  which  I  think  to  many  is  the  only  hope 
for  future  success. 

In  conclusion,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
briefly  quote  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington,  president  to  the  Manchester 
Architectural  Association.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  and  failing  to  find  a  substitute  for 
competition,  he  says  :  "  Y'ou  may  ask  how  is  a 
student,  when  he  has  thoroughly  qualified 
himself  by  application  and  industry,  to  com- 
mence practice  ?  Is  he  simply  to  hang  out  a 
sign  and  sit  and  wait  for  work  to  come  ?  Few 
men,  I  fear,  are  fitted  for  such  an  exercise  of 
patience,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  long 
before  the  young  practitioner  who  made  no 
greater  effort  than  this  would,  after  a  short- 
lived struggle,  go  to  the  wall." — I  am,  &c., 

John  Bkooke. 
2t,  Barton-arcade,  Manchester,  Nov.  28. 
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THE  K.I.B.A.   AND  THE   MEMORIAL  TO 
SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT,  PAST  PRESIDENT. 

Sib, — The  scarcely  niaCTnanimous  action  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  with  reference  to  the  memorial  of 
their  late  President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  seems 
certainly  worthy  of  record.  The  contrast 
between  the  fine  speeches  and  elegant  lan- 
guage used  at  the  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose  by  the  same  council  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Sir  Gilbert's  death,  and  their  present 
treatment  of  his  memorial,  is  unique.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
K.I.B.A.  to  allow  copies  of  the  last  list  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Scott  memorial  to  be  sent  out, 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Institute,  to  its 
members,  and  for  this  purpose  the  lists  were 
printed  on  one  sheet  of  very  thin  paper  to  the 
right  size,  so  that  no  expense  whatever  would 
be  incurred  by  the  Institute.  The  application 
was  refused  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  offer 
was  made  to  insert  the  said  lists  for  the  sum  of 
.£4.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scott  Memorial  Com. 
mittee  held  last  week  the  matter  was  brought 
before  them  (the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  and  Prof. 
Lewis,  being  present),  and  I  was  instructed  to 
address  another  application  to  the  Institute, 
as  it  was  thought  the  former  refusal  must  have 
been  informally  made.  To-day,  however,  I 
have  received  an  official  reply  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  request  of  the  Scott  Memorial  Committee 
was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday,  and  they  regret  their  inability  to 
comply,"  as  "they  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
the  official  sanction  to  the  circulation,  with  the 
Institute  publications,  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
the  memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott." 
The  memorial  consists  in  the  erection  of  a 
brass  over  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  has  given  a  most 
appropriate  and  beautiful  design,  and  with  the 
remaining  funds  the  endowment  of  a  technical 
teachership  for  art  workmen  at  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum.  For  these  purposes 
about  .£900  has  already  been  subscribed.  It 
may  be  that  the  Institute's  refusal  to  help  for- 
ward the  memorial  to  their  late  President  will 
do  more  to  further  the  matter  than  the  consent 
which  they  have  elected  to  withhold. — I  am, 
&c.,  Maurice  B.  Adams, 

Han.  Sec,  Scott  Memorial  Committee. 

Dec.  5, 1878. 


and  even  it  so,  cui  bono  ?  These  sonlptures  are 
undoubtedly  contetuporaueoua  with  the  architecture, 
though  some  of  the  statues  above  the  Resurrection 
tier  were  inserted  at  u  later  date,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  their  character.  The  numerab  were  obvi- 
ously much  more  useful  before  than  after  tV.e  subjects 
were  fixed.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  consider  that 
thera  ia  very  strong  ecidence  of  Arabic  numerals 
having  been  introduced  into  buildings  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  Canon  Veaables  has  supposed." 


EARLY  DATES  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Sib, — A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Venables'  letter  in  your  issue  of 
29Lh  November.  As  he  mentions  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Langton  and  a  date  of  1493  are  inserted 
in  the  episcopal  dwelling  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  at  Waltham,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  the  arms  of  the 
same  bishop — a  cross  charged  with  five  roses, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mitre  with  Laus  tibi 
Xte.,  a  date  1495  in  the  centre,  and  T.  Langto 
Winto.  underneath — occurs  on  the  outside  of 
the  exchequer  or  gateway  of  the  inner  ballium 
of  Taunton  Castle,  and  the  same  arms,  with  a 
date  1498,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  building 
once  known  as  the  porter's  ledge,  or  entrance 
to  the  castle  green.  The  latter  were  removed 
from  an  adjoining  building  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
gateway  was  in  ruins,  and  inserted  in  the 
modern  construction.  The  gateway  is  probably 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  a  very  massive 
structure.  I  trust  this  e.xplanation  will  serve 
as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  frequently  too 
ready  to  be  guided  by  misleading  insertions 
with  whose  history  they  are  unacquainted.— I 
am.  Sec, 

Taunton,  Dec.  2, 1878.        Edwin  Slopkb. 

P.S. — I  may  have  added  that  Taunton  was 
one  of  the  manors  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
for  a  period  of  1,100  years  ;  that  the  keep  of 
the  castle,  built  in  1138  by  Henry  of  Blois,  is 
still  in  good  preservation,  and  it  is  now  the 
home  and  property  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society,  who  own  in  addition  the 
surrounding  buildings  and  a  good  portion  of 
the  land  adjacent. 


of  cast-iron  tubes.  Sin.  diameter,  and  angular 
connecting  pieces.  The  abutting  ends  of  the 
tubes  and  connecting  pieces  are  turned  and 
connected  together  at  each  joint  by  four  bolts, 
l^in.  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  tubes  at 
springing  is  ^Jin.,  diminishing  to  tjin.  at  the 
centre. — I  am,  &.C., 

Membee  C.  and  M.  E.  Societt. 
7,  Westminster  Chambers. 


•■  AMERICAN  CRITICISM." 
SiE, — In  regard  to  a  recent  London  letter  in 
The  American  Architect  and  Building  News,  re- 
published in  your  issue  of  29th  Nov.,  Mr. 
Burges'  letter  thereon,  and  the  question  of  the 
editor  of  the  provincialjournal  referred  to.  Who 
is  the  English  correspondent  of  The  Avierican 
Architect  ?  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state 
that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  our  paper  when  here  on 
a  recent  holiday  trip,  and  doubtless  he  is  per- 
fectly able  to  defend  himself,  if  he  cares  to  do 
so,  against  the  contemptuous  and  ill-judged 
remarks  of  the  British  editor.  Surely  the  best 
answer  Mr.  Godwin  could  make  will  be  to 
adopt  Mr.  Burges'  suggestion,  and  publish  a 
plan  and  view  of  Mr.  Whistler's  studio,  when 
we  can  all  judge  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  criticism. — I  am,  &c., 

The  English  Cobeespondent  of  the 
"  Ameeican  Aechitect." 
London,  Dec.  4,  1878. 


THE    SO-CALLED    12TH    CENTURY 
WINDOW  AT  LINCOLN. 

SiB, — Having  read  the  precentor's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  29th  Nov.,  I  paid  another 
•visit  to  the  old  house.  The  doorway  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  winding  staircase  leading  from 
entrance  to  basement.  The  date,  1107,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head  has  been  cut  a  good  many 
years,  the  surface  being  coated  with  dust, 
grime,  and  cobwebs,  the  accumulation  of  years 
— perhaps  centuries.  The  other  (described  as 
11  or  15  is  more  like  1011)  has  not  been  altered 
or  tampered  with.  It  is  very  rudely  cut  on  a 
rough  face. 

A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  called  and  took 
a  squeeze  from  it  in  clay,  the  mark  being  still 
Tisible.  I  notice  the  top  step  of  stairs  was 
wider  than  the  others,  that  it  was  in  two  widths, 
and  that  a  rude  representation  of  a  double 
cross  was  sunk  on  its  face. — I  am,  ic, 

Geo.  Bacon. 

Norman-street,  Lincoln,  Dec.  2. 

Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  in  a  letter  in  the 
Guardian  of  this  week,  writes  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  interesting  letter  fin  your 
last  issue)  on  tha  House  of  Aaron  the  Jew  at  Lincoln, 
Canon  Venablea  rtft-rs  to  too  easy  crtdence  in  early 
inscriptions  in  architectural  works.  He  sajs  'no 
instance  of  a  date  in  Arabic  numerals  on  a  building 
is  met  with  before  *he  fiftfenth  century.'  Now,  in 
the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  (which  certainly 
ia  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury), the  sixty  subjects  representing  the  Last 
Resurrection  are  each  numbered  with  Ar.abic  figures, 
which  have  been  well  considered  as  a  guide  for  fixing 
the  sculptures  in  position.  During  the  recent  resto- 
ration of  the  west  front  there  were  ample  opportu- 
nities of  examining  these  curious  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  from  the  scaffolding.  As  the  work  is 
placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  ground, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Arabic  numerals  would 
have  been  inscribed  after  the  erection  of  the  tavade, 


IRON  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

SiB, — In  the  BniLDiNO  News  of  the  22nd 
nit.  there  i*  a  misprint  in  your  report  of  my 
paper  read  before  the  Leeds  Architectural 
Association. 

The  tubes  forming  the  compression  members 
of  the  Amsterdam  Station  roof  trusses  are  8in., 
not  8ft.,  diameter.  The  error  is  so  plain  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  roof  construction  that 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  correction ;  but  as  there  is  a  very 
uncourteous  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  your 
issue  of  the  29th  ult.,  denying  the  accuracy  of 
the  other  dimensions,  but  without  correcting 
anything,  I  may  state  that  the  span  (120ft.) 
and  rise  (30ft.)  are  correct,  as  can  be  proved  by 
a  reference  to  "  Works  in  Iron,"  p.  2G9,  the 
author  of  which  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
(Messrs.  Handyside  and  Co.,  Derby)  who  made 
the  roof.  The  particulars  of  this  and  another 
roof  given  in  my  paper  were  taken,  with  due 
acknowledgment,  from  the  work  referred  to. — 
I  am,  &.C.,  Thos.  Gillott. 

Farnley,  near  Leeds,  December  2,  1878. 

SiB, — I  think  Mr.  E.  Price  rather  severe  in 
his  remarks,  vide  574  ante.  The  cast-iron  tube 
"  8ft."  diameter,  is  evidently  a  printer's  error 
it  should  be  "  8in.,"  and  the  rise  of  30ft.  can 
easily  be  understood  by  description  below.  Mr. 
Price  knowing  all  about  this  roof,  why  did  he 
not  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge? Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  ? 

Dutch  Rhenish  Railway.  —  Amsterdam 
Station. — The  principals  may  be  termed  bow- 
string trusses,  placed  25ft.  apart  c.  to  c,  the 
arch  or  main  compression  member  being  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  tie-bars  and  diagonals 
wrought  iron.  They  are  120ft.  span  from  c.  to 
c.  of  shoes  at  springing.  The  rise  of  tke  cast- 
iron  arch  is  30ft.,  and  the  rise  of  the  tie-bars 
17ft.,  measured  from  springing  line,  giving  a 
depth  of  truss  13ft.  in  the  centre.  The  word 
arch  is  used  in  describing  the  compression 
member  of  the  principals,  but  it  is  in  fact, 
polygonal,  being  composed  of  straight  lengths 


ANOTHER  UNSATISFACTORY 
COMPETITION. 

SiE, — Enclosed  I  forward  you  conditions  of 
competition  for  a  church  at  Bradford.  You  will 
notice  that  it  looks  very  like  an  attempt  to  get 
"  something  for  nothing."  No  premium  is 
offered,  with  the  result  that  the  "  successful 
man  "  (if  the  church  is  not  erected)  gets  no 
reward  for  his  labours.  Surely  it  is  time  for 
this  kind  of  competition  to  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  end.^I  am,  &c.,      Geo.  B.  Bulmee. 

Park-row,  Leeds,  Dec.  4,  1878. 

"  Proposed  Chuech  in  Victoe-road,  Man- 
ningham. — Exti-actj  from  Memoranda  for  Archi-" 
tects  sending  in  Competitive  Designs. — The  proposed 
church  must  accommodate  750  persons.  'The  total 
cost,  including  foundation  of  tower,  carried  up  not 
less  than  15ft.  from  the  ground  surface,  and  roofed, 
and  including  all  fittings  (except  pulpit,  font,  com- 
munion tabie,  tiling  and  carving)  not  to  exceed 
i64,000.  The  design  may  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  tower,  &c.,  at  some  future  time.  Plans  and 
speciBcations  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  31st  inst., 
to  the  Rav.  J.  T.  Maguinness,  9,  Athol-road,  Man- 
ningham,  under  a  motto  or  word,  with  a  sealed  letter 
marked  on  the  oatside  '  Victor-road  Church,'  and 
giving  within  the  motto  or  word  on  the  plan  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  which  letter 
will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
committee  on  the  plans.  All  plans  to  be  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  A 
reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  various  works — 
viz.,  mason's,  joiner's,  slater's,  plasterer's,  plum- 
ber's, and  painter's,  and  <)f  the  heating  apparatus — 
must  accompany  the  plans.  Plans  not  adopted  will 
be  returned  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the 
committee.  Plans  and  specifications  accepted  to 
become  the  property  of  the  promoters  if  the  works 
are  proceeded  with  within  six  months.  The  pro- 
moters do  not  bind  themselves  to  erect  the  church, 
or  proceed  with  the  work  within  any  given  time,  or 
at  all.  No  premiums  will  be  paid  for  plans  sent  in 
whether  accepted  or  not.  Tne  promoters  stipulate 
that  the  architects  shall  not  provide  quantities  for 
the  contractors,  but  the  plans  and  specifications 
must  be  sufficiently  full,  clear,  and  defined,  to  enable 
the  contractors  to  take  quantities. — December  3, 
1878." 

[The  promoters  of  this  competition  appa- 
rently intend  to  amuse  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  any  architects  simple  enough  to 
respond  to  their  invitation. — Ed.] 


The  World  hears  that  Mr.  Raskin  has  risigned 
the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  William  Young,  architect  of  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand,  who  has  already  published  several  architec- 
tural works,  has  another  in  hand,  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Spon,  of  Charing-cross.  It 
will  be  an  illustrated  volume  on  house  and  villa 
building,  with  considerable  information  in  the  way 
of  letterpress,  based  chiefly  upon  buildings  executed 
by  the  author.  Several  of  the  drawings  have  been 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  and  among  them 
are  some  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams. 


Dec.  6,  1878. 
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QUESTIONfi. 
'  [5601.]— CesBpoola— I   would  like  to  know  the 
way  to  calculate  thfi  siie  of  a  cesspool  suitaWn  for  a 
conntry  honsp.  and  the  best  way  of  conatructinK 
game  ?— Pecksniff. 

[580.5.]— Billiard  Boom  Floor  CoverinB.— A 
bUIiard-room  floor  constructed  with  wood  joiits 
and  floor  boards,  aud  plaster  cpilini  underneath,  is 
covered  with  thick  linoleum,  hut  persona  walkinc 
and  cnea  strikine  the  floor  are  heard  in  the  room 
anderneath.  Will  any  subscriber  obliije  by  suir- 
resting'  any  inripensive  soft  material  for  laying 
under  the  linoleum  to  deaden  the  sound,  or  any 
other  method  ?— A  Sub.sorii'EK. 

15806.]— Gauge  for  Lead  Pipes— Ts  thern  a 
(range  made  for  lead  pipes,  or  would  the  B.W.G. 
answer  the  purpose  ?—Harkow. 

[.5607.]— Foundations  of  Crane.— Will  some 
reader  advise  me  with  reference  to  the  slrentrth  of 
foundation  and  stability  of  a  crane  I  am  about  to 
erect  in  very  loose  pround,  as  I  have  a  doubt  a«  to 
strength  ?    Fi?.  1  shows  section  of  well  hole,  &o. ; 


A,  gronnd  level ;  B,  oak  framinjr.  Sin.  x  9in.  ;  C, 
iron  tie-rods  to  stone  ;  D,  9in.  brick  wall;  E.  con. 
Crete  flooring,  1ft.  6in.  thick  ;  F,  stone,  3ft.  x  3ft.  x 
1ft.  6in.  Specification  :  Dig  out  ground  8ft.  6in.  x 
6ft.  8in.  X  lift.  Bin.  deep,  place  in  bottom  a  bed  of 
concrete  1ft.  Gin.  thick,  full  size  of  well  hole  with 
stone  bedded  in  centre  (3ft.  x  3ft.  x  1ft.  Bin.),  to 
receive  spindle  of  crane.  Bnild  a  nin.  wall  in  brick- 
work on  concrete  bottom,  5ft.  square  in  the  clear  up 
to  within  9in.  below  level  of  ^rround,  oa  which  is 
laid  a  timber  framing  i  Fig.  2)  of  yin.  square  scant- 
lings, bolted  to  stone  below  a  platform  of  concrete 
fliu.  thick  (G),  to  be  laid  ronnd  framing.  Any  in- 
formation respecting  the  above  will  oblige— S.  S. 


Out  ^fSct  Cable. 


REFLIES. 
[5575.] — Solid  Contents  of  Hollow  Column. — 
Your  correspondent,  "A,  H.  S.,"  gives  an  answer 
which  is  wholly  incorrect.  Three  correct  answers 
had  been  given  in  the  Buildinu  News  for  Nov.  15 ; 
but,  as  they  do  not  wholly  explain  their  method,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it  a  little  more 
closely.  The  cubic  contents  of  a  column  which  does 
not  taper  are  equal  to  the  sectional  area  x  the  length. 
The  sectional  area  is  clearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
outer  circle  minus  that  of  the  inner  circle.  The  area 
of  a  circle  =  ^  r-,  where  ?•  =  the  radius  or  se 
diameter,  and  n-  is  a  constant  quantity  representing 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  This 
quantity  may  be  taken  as  =  31118,  or,  roughly,  as 

=  ".    To  apply  this  method  to  the  case  in  point : — 

Area  of  larger  circle  (where  r  =  4) 

22         ,      22  352      ,  .    ,    , 

=  yx4-  =  -^xl6=-i-  cubic  feet. 

Area  of  smaller  circle  (where  i"  =  3) 
22  22  198 

=   y    x3-=    =rx9=    _   cubic  feet. 

Sabtractingr- 

352        198        1.51 
~     ~     7     =     7^  =  22  =  area  of  section 

Multiplying  by  the  length  (30ft.),  22  x  30  =  680 
cubic  feet  (answer;.  *'  A.  H.  S."  has  first  assumed 
that  the  circumference  =  3  x  the  diameter,  which 
is  not  true  ;  next,  that  a  square  and  circle  which  have 
the  same  circumference  will  also  have  the  same 
area,  which  is  flagrantly  wrong.  By  these  means 
he  has  obtained  a  result  nearly  2UOft.  from  the  truth. 
I  may  notice  that  the  number  ■785i  is  \  of  tt,  and  is 
employed  because  the  diameter  is  taken  instead  of 
the  radius  ;  also  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  diameters  taken  by  yonr  corre- 
spondents is  merely  a  convenient  method  of  finding 
the  difference  of  two  squares,  for  (a  + !))  (a  —  b)  =  a- 
-  ()=.— R.  C.  K. 

[5595.]— Furniture.— I  have  just  purchased,  at 
83.  each,  some  nish-seated  chairs,  the  frames  being 
beech,  with  a  brown  stain  and  black  rings,  the  effect 
of  which  is  quaint  and  artistic.  They  were  made  by 
Mr.  Trapnell,  College-green,  Bristol,  who  is  now 
"  making  an  arm  and  a  carving-chair  to  my  order. — 
C.  E.  P. 

[-5(503  J— Corn  Exchange.— If  yonr  correspondent 
would  inspect  Leeds  Corn  p]schange,  he  would,  I 
think,  find  that  the  whole  of  the  light  is  obtained 
from  the  roof  for  the  central  hall.  The  outer  tier 
of  shops  and  offices  are  lighted  from  the  street. — 
E.  B.  W. 


At  the  Alexandra  Hall,  Clifton,  last  week, 
Mr.  Gamljier  Parry  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Early  Christian  Art."  At  ureat  lenj;th  the 
lecturer  apoke  of  the  many  different  represen- 
tations which  had  been  found  of  our  Saviour  ; 
but  it  wad  a  fact  that  no  reliable  portrait  had 
ever  boeu  found  either  in  literature  or  in  art; 
and  with  reference  to  the  nimbus,  or  aureola, 
found  represented  around  the  head  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Parry  said  it  had  a  beginning  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  many  instances  being  not 
used  as  figurative  of  saintliness,  but  was  used 
in  the  pictures  of  men  and  women  of  marked 
importance,  such  as  kings,  &c.  Speaking  of  the 
various  paintings  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  said 
that  the  earliest  known  painting  of  this  sub- 
ject was  not  by  Christian  but  by  Pagan  hands 
in  the  third  century,  and  he  enlarged  upon  the 
very  many  ideas  entertained  of  it.  The  earliest 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion  with  the 
letters  "  Inri "  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century ;  tor  a  very  long  time  before 
that  age  the  representation  was  only  symbolic, 
but  the  clouds  of  heresy  clearing  from  those 
dark  ages  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  became  a 
reality.  The  next  illustration  treated  by  the 
lecturer  was  that  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
lamb,  as  representing  Christ,  and  the  figures 
of  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin.  The  paintings 
of  these  subjects  were  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
early  works  of  art. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  on  Tuesday,  it 
was  stated  that  the  electric  light  (Jablochkoff's 
system)  would  probably  be  exhibited  on  the 
Holborn-viaduct  early  next  week.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolhred,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednes- 
day night,  the  cost  of  the  Jablochkoff  candles 
in  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Paris,  was  372fr. 
per  hour.  It  was  couceded  that  they  gave 
double  the  light  of  the  gas  jets  previously 
used,  but  as  these  cost  only  7'25fr.  per  hour, 
the  electric  light  was  more  than  twice  as  costly 
as  the  equivalent  amount  of  illumination  from 
gas.  The  City  of  Paris  declined  to  renew  the 
contract,  except  at  the  same  price  as  they  paid 
for  gas,  and  the  electric  lighting  company  has 
accepted  the  terms  in  the  belief  that  they  can 
materially  reduce  the  cost.  Mr.  Shoolbred 
stated  that  the  maximum  photometric  value  of 
a  Jablochkoff  candle  was  only  300  standard 
candles,  instead  of  1,000,  and  the  use  of  an 
opaline  globe  reduced  it  to  180.  The  theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  its  approaches,  were 
lit  by  electric  lights  on  different  systems, 
and  the  various  machines  were  described  by 
the  lecturer  by  the  aid  of  large  diagrams. — The 
electric  light  was  tried  in  Bristol  Cathedral  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  28,  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Sleeman,  F.R.A.S.  It  was  intended 
more  particularly  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  in  illuminating  the  large  open 
open  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  choir 
screen ;  but  a  good  general  idea  was  also 
obtained  of  the  results  which  might  be  realised 
if  the  light  could  be  applied  on  a  sufficiently 
extensive  scale  for  the  illumination  of  the  nave 
itself.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  electric 
light  has  been  introduced  within  the  walls  of  a 
cathedral. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Anal\j%t  on  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  Mr.  G.  W.  Wigner,  F.C.S.,  who  has  re- 
cently  analysed  several  portions  of  the  monolith, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  its  composi- 
tion. In  conclusion  he  says  ; — "  I  must  point  out 
what  an  act  of  vandalism  it  would  be  to  cover 
such  a  stone  as  this  with  silicate  solution,  as 
has  been  proposed.  Such  a  solution  would  not 
even  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  weathered  portion, 
and  it  could  not  sensibly  increase  the  coherence 
of  the  porous  surface.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  till  the  pores  with  a  non-porous  and 
neutral  substance — such  as  paraffin  wax,  tor 
instance." 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  president.  Sir  Daniel  Macnee.  remarked 
that  some  amateurs  and  their  friends  call  their 
works  suggestions — suggestions  which  it  would 
puzzle  them  to  carry  out  or  even  define.  He 
advised  all  who  heard  him,  in  producing  pic- 


tures,  not  to  leave  them  in  that  mysterious 
state  that  their  friends  are  all  puzzled  to  know 
whether  they  mean  anything  ;  in  which  case  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  they  did  not  know  them- 
selves. These  things  were  resorted  to  only  by 
men  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  their  art.  They  cannot  express  what 
they  think,  or  they  have  simply  a  dreamy 
thought,  and  they  scratch  in  something  in  an 
uncertain  way  which  their  friends  are  apt  to 
believe  in.  They  may  describe  this  to  uheir 
friends  as  a  suggestion  meaning  something  or 
other  ;  but  if  the  whole  world  cannot  see  that 
there  is  someting  like  an  intention.  Sir  Daniel 
thought  the  work  had  better  have  been  left  un- 
done. 

In  distributing  the  prizes  won  at  the  Ports- 
mouth School  of  Science  and  Art,  on  T'hursday 
week,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  alluding  to  the  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Whistler  against  Mr.  Ruskin, 
said  that  the  latter  had  accused  him — in  a 
periodical  which  he  published  himself — of 
having  corrupted  the  system  of  art-teaching  all 
over  England  into  a  state  of  falsehood  from 
which  it  would  take  twenty  years  to  recover. 
It  happened  that  he  was  no  artist,  and  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  was;  at  all  events, 
they  knew  Mr.  Ruskin  had  certain  dogmatic 
processes  which  he  thought  only  manifested 
true  faith,  and  was  not  for  anybody's  "  ism  " 
but  his  own.  Sometimes  he  went  in  for  Turner, 
sometimes  he  was  as  vague  as  in  the  case  of 
Whistler;  at  other  times  he  was  all  for  dash 
and  splash,  or  for  Sir  David  Cox,  or  for  the  fine 
attenuated  drawing  of  Angelise :  whilst  often 
nothing  was  true  faith  that  did  not  imitate 
Albert  Durer.  The  speaker  was  truly  catholic 
in  these  matters,  and  saw  beauty  in  all.  He 
was  no  despot,  and  left  the  world  and  its  mani- 
festations open  to  everybody  to  follow,  if  they 
only  tried  to  be  honest.  After  the  1851  Exhi- 
bition took  him  from  his  fusty-musty  occupa- 
tions to  organise  art  schools,  at  that  time  a  very 
eminent  man — ^quite  as  eminent,  and  not  so 
erratic,  nor  with  such  a  spice  of  wanton  humour 
as  Mr.  Ruskin — Mr.  Rice,  was  the  apostle  that 
laid  down  how  they  were  to  learn  to  draw, 
which  was  not  a  profound  mystery,  and  was 
simply  being  accurate  in  some  way  or  another. 
He  (Sir  Henry)  used  to  be  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  be  stigmatised  as  a  falsehood  and  an 
abortion.  Both  Mr.  Rice  and  his  successor 
(Mr.  Redway)  manifested  artistic  powers  and 
acquirements  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
tender,  delicate  fiddle-faddle  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  accustomed  to  call  the  true  faith  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  imputation  upon  him,  he  ventured 
to  say  art  was  in  a  comparatively  wholesome 
state.  As  their  schools  were  in  error,  they  had 
better  get  hold  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  tie  his  leg  to  the 
table,  and  not  let  him  move  till  he  had  told 
them  in  a  dry  practical  way  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  abominable  heresy  and  abortive  false- 
hoods. 

"  One  of  the  Nineteen  Re.iected," 
"  C.  F.  W."  and  others  have  written  us  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice,  as  they  think,  of  their 
non-election  as  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  at  the  last  meeting,  when  no  less 
than  nineteen  out  of  sixty-three  candidates 
were  black-b.alled,  election  being  on  that  occa- 
sion by  ballot  instead  of  by  the  usual  show  of 
hands.  We  are  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion, 
but  this  we  reserve,  as  it  is  necessarily  difficult 
to  do  so  without  the  facts  on  either  side  were 
before  us.  Of  one  thing,  however,  there  can 
be  little  doubt — that  the  wholesale  manner  in 
which  the  right  of  refusal  was  exercised  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  was  the  result  of  mis- 
management rather  than  a  desire  to  exclude 
eligible  students.  Unquestionably  several  per- 
sons, not  strictly  architectural  students  such  as 
were  intended  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  have  hitherto 
"crept  in  unawares,"  so  that  it  is  probably 
necessary  that  elections  in  future  should  be 
more  carefully  conducted.  If  it  is  to  be  by 
ballot  the  system  adopted  by  the  R.I.B.A. 
seems  to  suggest  itself  as  suitable  for  imita- 
tion, leaving  the  right  of  voting  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  committee,  or  those  members  who 
hold  some  sort  of  office  in  connection  with  the 
Architectural  Association,  or  are  members  of 
the  R.I.B.A. 

Referring  to  the  new  law  courts,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Lcecis  af«rcui-v  says  : — 
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"  It  was  of  course  hardly  possible  for  any  public 
work  to  have  been  undertaken  without  numerous 
blunders  by  officials  and  others  coming  to  light, 
and  the  history  of  the  new  law  courts  is  per- 
haps more  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
public  buQding,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  not 
excepted.  The  most  recent  display  of  official 
purblindness  has,  however,  only  just  come  to 
lio-ht.  Whilst  the  "  battle  of  the  sites  "  was 
still  being  waged,  but  long  after  Mr.  Street  had 
prepared  his  ground  plans.  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  by  which  the  cumbersome  process  of 
paying  Chancery  suitors  at  the  Bank  of  England 
was  done  away  with,  and  a  Chancery  Pay-office, 
with  an  audit-office  attached,  was  located  in 
the  dingy  recesses  of  Chancery-lane.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  officers  connected  with 
the  law  courts  to  shift  into  the  quarters  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  new  palace  of  justice, 
but  it  is  found  at  the  last  moment  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  pay  and  audit 
offices,  which  were  specially  required  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  the  law  offices.  The  Office 
of  Works,  which  is  theoretically,  if  not  actually, 
responsible  for  this  blunder,  after  a  certain 
pretence  at  bluster  and  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility, now  placidly  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and 
tells  the  members  of  the  two  offices  (in  official 
language,  of  course)  to  shift  for  themselves." 

There  is  a  revived  project  on  foot  for  amal- 
gamating under  one  corporation  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours — "  The  Institute  " 
— and  the  water-colour  exhibition  that  is  held 
annually  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  origi. 
nator  of  the  idea  is  a  well-known  artist,  who 
has  long  deplored  the  want  of  a  national  exhi- 
bition of  water  colours  worthy  of  our  school. 
He  maintains  that,  inasmuch  as  Britain  is  the 
home  of  the  art,  adequate  means  should  be 
provided  in  the  metropolis  for  its  thorough 
development.  At  present  one  has  to  travel 
from  Trafalgar-square  to  Pall-mall,  and  from 
Pall-mall  to  Piccadilly,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  strength  of  a  school 
"  which  is  more  native  and  to  the  manner  born  " 
than  any  other  which  may  be  termed  peculiarly 
British.  The  idea  is  not  regarded  with  favour 
by  many  of  the  old  artists,  but  is  manifestly 
gaining  ground  amongst  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  It  is  stated  that  premises 
have  been  secured  for  the  new  gallery  in  Picca- 
dilly, on  the  opposite  side  to  and  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Burlington  House. 

The  Warrington  Town  Council  decided  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Friday  night  to  introduce  a 
bill  next  session,  to  acquire  land  on  which  to 
build  gas-works ;  to  deal  with  the  line  of 
buildings  in  streets  ;  to  require  the  conversion 
of  privies,  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  privy 
accommodation ;  to  open  out  ill-ventilated 
courts  ;  to  require  courts  and  yards  to  be  paved, 
or  to  pave  the  same  and  recover  the  costs 
thereof ;  to  require  notice  to  be  given  at  or  sent 
to  the  Town  Hall  of  every  case  of  infectious 
disease,  and  to  pay  medical  men  therefor ;  and 
to  require  the  builder,  owner,  or  lessee  of  any 
new  house  or  building  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  borough  surveyor  that  such  house  or 
building  is  completed  according  to  the  byelaws 


of  the  borough,  and  with  all  necessary  sanitary 
arrangements,  before  such  house  or  building  is 
occupied. 

The  prize  of  the  Sketching  Club,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Eoyal  Architectural  Museum, 
was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Penning- 
ton, for  the  best  series  of  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  ornament  from  casts  in  the  Museum  during 
the  past  session.  The  prize  is  five  guineas  in 
money,  to  be  spent  in  architectural  books,  and 
is  awarded  and  given  by  the  Council  of  the 
Museum.  Honourable  mention  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  of  Brighton.  Several  new 
members  have  joined  the  club,  and  good  work 
is  being  done.  A  general  meeting  of  the  club  is 
held  at  six  o'clock  on  the  first  Wednesday 
evening  of  every  month,  but  the  members  can 
sketch  at  any  time.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams 
acts  as  visitor  to  the  club,  and  sometimes  mem- 
bers of  the  Museum  Council  attend. 

Two  public  meetings  are  to  be  held  December 
0th  and  16th,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt, 
street,  Liverpool,|under  the  auspices  of  the  Notes 
and  Queries  Society,  for  the  free  and  impartial 
discussion  of  the  principle  and  practice  of 
modern  architectural  restoration.  The  follow, 
ing  papers  will  be  read: — "A  Few  Words  on 
Restoration,"  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  M.A., 
Honorary  Secretary  of  Society  for  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings;  "The  Esthetic  Grounds 
of  Objection  to  Restoration,"  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins,  author  of  "  A  Plea  for  the  Protection 
of  our  Ancient  Cathedrals ;"  "  Are  the  Views 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  unpractical?"  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Stevenson,  Fellow  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ;  "  The  Historic  Uses  of  Ancient 
Buildings,"  by  Mr.  James  Bromley,  of  Liver- 
pool. Letters  will  be  read  from  Rev.  Mark 
Pattison,  Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Lottie,  and  Professor  John  Ruskin.  Resolu- 
tions bearing  on  the  principle  of  protection  and 
on  forthcoming  legislation  in  defence  of  ancient 
monuments  will  be  submitted  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathhone,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr.  J.  A.  Noble, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes,  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  Mr.  George  Rose,  Mr.  W.  Tirebuck,  Mr. 
Walter  Lewin,  and  Mr.  F.  Kempster,  M.A. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  the  art  of  wood- 
carving,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
propose  to  apply  to  that  object  a  grant  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  Drapers'  Company  for 
promoting  technical  education.  Signor  Bulletti, 
of  Florence,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  classes. 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  have  secured  the  use  of 
a  suitable  house  wherein  to  commence  opera- 
tions, and  will  also  lend  the  necessary  plant  and 
models,  and  undertake  to  secure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work  for  a  year.  The  couneil  will 
select  and  pay  the  fees  for  six  months  of  four 
day  students,  who  must  undertake  to  attend 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  from  10  to  1  and 
2  to  5,  at  least ;  and  of  four  evening  students, 
who  must  attend  from  7  to  9,  at  least.  Students 
must  provide  themselves  with  their  own  tools. 
All  candidates  for  these  studentships  must  have 
passed  the  2nd-grade  art  examination  of  the 
Science     and    Art    Department    in    freehand 


drawing  at  least.  Those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  wood-carving,  or  have  passed  in 
the  other  subjects  of  the  2nd-grade  art  certi- 
ficate, or  in  drawing  from  the  antique  and  the 
figure,  architectural  drawing  or  designing,  or 
in  modelling,  will  be  preferred.  Candidates 
should  send  in  their  names  at  once,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  qualifications,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


CHUBB'S 
WROUGHT  IRON  DOORS, 

rire  and  Thief-Re.ibtinc  Stronp  Ro  ms,  8«fps,  and  Iron  Llniogi: 
CHUBB'S  P>TkNT  locks. 

THREE  PRIZE   MEDALS 
And  Honourable  mention  at  Paris  exhibition,  187d. 

Illustrated  Price  Llfite  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

123,  Queen  Victoria-street,  St.  Paul's,  E.C  ;  and 

6b,  St.  James'r-street,  lall  Mall,  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  have  named  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  addi- 
tioual  trustee  of  the  Soane  Museum,  to  succeed  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Grant ;  and  the  life  trustees  have 
appoiutedMr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect,  A. R.  A., 
to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  vestry  hall  of  St. 
Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  will  be  laid  on  Thursday 
nest,  and  we  hope  to  give  a  view  and  plans  of  the 
new  building  in  our  next  issue.  Mr.  Robert  Walker 
is  the  architect. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Messrs.  George  Gilbert 
and  John  Oldrid  Scott  have  sustained  another  be- 
reavement in  the  death  of  their  hrother,  Mr.  Alwyne 
Gilbert  Scott,  B.A.  and  SC  L  ,  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  s  barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
died  at  his  residence,  Woodlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  on  Saturday  week.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was 
the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  was  in  his  oUth-year. 

The  fine  old  parish  church  at  St.  Peter  Port, 
Gnerusey,  which  already  has  1.5  staiued  glass  win- 
dows, has  jnst  received  an  addition  to  this  number. 
The  new  window  represents  'The  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  "  and  the  "  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  of 
Berners-street,  W. 

Finchley  has  ju't  been  constituted  a  Local 
Government  Board  district,  and  the  first  local  board 
of  12  members  has  been  formed.  Hendon  is  also  to 
have  a  local  board. 

New  windows,  with  stained  margins,  have  been 
placed  in  Camwhitton  parish  church.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mts.-rs.  Hill,  of  Carlisle. 

A  new  chapel  of  ease  has  been  opened  at  North 
Packwood,  Warwickshire.  The  builduig  is  of  brick, 
and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Talbot,  of  Bennelt's-hill,  Birmingham, 
by  Mr.  John  Smallwood,  of  Wootton  Wawen.  It; 
is  proposed  shortly  to  instrt  in  it  a  sta-ned  glass 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wykeham 
Martin,  M.P.  ;  the  work  is  in  course  of  exeeutioa 
from  the  architect's  designs  by  Mr.  Swayne  Bourne, 
of  Birmingham. 

A  wing  is  about  to  be  added  to  Chacewater  Board 
Schools,  Cornwall.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and^Odgers,  of 
Scorrier,  have  taken  the  contract  ati227. 

Mr.  Statham  will  deliver  a  "  discoursa"  on  the 
Logic  of  Architectural  Design  at  the  Royal 
Insiilntion  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  31. 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 


FOE 


REFLECTING  LIGHT-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

p.  E.  CHAPPUIS,    Patentee.  Factory,  69.  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Messrs.  Bird  ami  Co.,  of  Euston-road,  who  are 
agents  for  the  new  French  marbles,  have  just  is^ue(i 
a  nstful  and  comprebensive  list  of  chimney-pioces, 
&c.,  manufactured  in  this  mnterial,  aceouipunicd 
liy  a  well-executed  shpct  of  chromos  showing  the 
different  colours  produced.  To  architects  and 
builders  residii  <r  at  a  dlitanco  their  catalogue  will 
prove  excet'Oingly  useful. 

The  Bethiial-trrcen  Board  of  Gaurdians  roeeived 
list  wei  k  a  report  from  the  contractors  for  the  new 
well  at  the  workhouse,  Blessrs.  T.  Docwra  and 
Son  statiiig  tluit  they  had  gone  to  a  depth  of  lOOI't., 
:ind  had  found  R  good  supply  of  water ;  they  pro- 
pped to  go  another  51ft.,  making  a  total  depth  of 
■jr.Oft  ,  and  believed  that  when  this  was  completed, 
a  fortnight  hence,  there  would  be  a  "  splendid 
jupply."  The  report  was  deemed  highly  satia- 
\ictory. 

The  municipal  authority  of  Peterhead,  Aberdeen- 
shire, have  justcompleted  the  transfer  to  themselves 
of  the  works  of  the  local  gas  company,  at  a  cost  to 
the  burgh  of  ^12.000. 

At  a  ratepayers*  meeting  held  at  Eastbourne,  on 

Mond»y,  a  rtsolution  was  passed,  with  but  three 

.ii-3fniiont-,  formal;y  approving  the  action  of  the 

Lul  Vioard  in  S'  eking  tointroduce  a  bill  in  the  next 

s'on  of  Purlian  ent  for  the  acquirement  of  12 
■res  of  land  <in  the  seaside,  and  in  South-street, 

d   the   erection  of  a    sea   wall  and   local   board 

ices.    The  gro=s  outlay   is  estimated  at  about 

.n.ooo. 

The  town  clerk  of  Leamington  has  been  served 
-.vitli  a  writ  by  Messis.  I'owis  and  Co.,  London, 
r  iiiming  iilO.OOO  as  balance  of  their  contract  for 
rmauf  nt  works  connected  with  the  arte-ian  well, 
li  as  damsgej  for  the  contract  Laving  been  taken 
t  of  their  hands  hy  the  borough  surveyor.  Other 
■tious  respecting  the  artesian  well  are  pending. 


LA  NC  ASTE  R'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c.. 

{Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Oormany,, 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Cimrging  and  Discharging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER,  Leeds  Brlokmoklng  Company 

(Limited),  Ai'iiU«j*.  Leeds. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTTINa  WEEK. 


Society  of  Arte.  Cantor  lecture,  "  MaUionmiluul  Intti 
"     by     W.    Mntthleu    Williams 


for     Meadurtti^     Antrlei 


VttUuy  Route  to  Itdla  ;"  8  p.n 


HELLIWELL'S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

'/  woodwork  is  covered,  and  iw  outside 
painting  is  required.  Old  Foofs  re- 
ill  azed.  Anij  one  can  repair  or  take  in 
pieces. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 

»  ef  a  prey-^een  tint,  are  stout,  nnd  made  In 
took  available  for  immediate  delivery.  For 
further  particulars  (witli  a  list  of  important  biilldines  covered) 
apply  to  the  HANAGSB.  Clynderwen.  K.S.O.,  Carmarttaenaliire.— 


Holloway's  Pills   possess  the  power  of  expellii 

all  pe-tilcTitlal  humourj*  from  thehuman  system;  wheroloro'h 
become  necessaries  in  every  h'-usehold  at  trose  times,  when  I 
and  other  atmospheric  impurities  taint  the  bjood  durlni;  It 
pa-sae,- throuifh  the 
pills  will  prevent  plui 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS  :- 
ai,"i'  '^  ^"''**''«  '»■"  Railway  Stations,  Mills,  Weavin" 
dT  f'T?°'  '  "'  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
i-iant  Houses,  and  Oi  chard  Houses,  and  we  should  be  very 
much  inclmed  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to."— Tfic  BuiUcr. 

"And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Bcildinq  Sews 

"It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more'nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet."— TAe  Field. 

'•'  '^'^!  .?^'™?'  ""l^  SiTen  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  It."— Die  Christian  Cjiion. 

"Cocyincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  ho 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone."— T/ic 


for  Estimates,  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  io 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ;  or, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WATER  SUPPLY   AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 
Thames  Valley  Drainage. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
hild  on  Wednesday  night  at  Kingston,  the  City 
Solicitor  (Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson)  in  the  chair,  the  special 
drainage  committee  reported  that  they  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  oiitaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  carry  out  Colonel  Haywood's  scheme.  Tliey  also 
recoiummdeJ  that  Colonel  Haywood,  and  Messrs. 
Bailey,  Denton,  Son,  and  North,  and  Mr.  Mansersh 
should  receive  200  guineas  each  .as  authors  of  the 
tbri'e  best  schemes  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  which 
appeared  to  offer  the  best  prospect  of  success.  Mr. 
O.  W.iterfield,  J. P.,  in  movine  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  explained  that  the  board's  plan  was  irrigation , 
combined  with  downward  filtration,  and  he  rtferted 
to  a  Government  report  to  show  that  they  were  in 
accoi dance  with  the  wisest  advice  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  procure.  He  said  not  only  did  they 
intend  to  lay  out  100  acres  for  downward  filtration, 
but  the  wide  area  of  iatd  which  they  proposed  to 
take  would  enable  them  to  combine  with  their  plan 
any  scheme  for  purification  which  might  hereafter 
turn  out  to  be  necessary.    The  motion  was  carried. 


LEQAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Fraudulent  Builder —On  23rd  Oct.,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  William  Smale  surren- 
dered to  receive  judgment  upon  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  which  he  had  pleaded  guilty  in  May  last, 
with  int(-nt  to  defraud  his  creditors  by  concealing 
a  large  amount  of  property,  and  endeavouring  to 
defraud  them  by  means  of  fictitious  bills  of  sale. 
The  defendant  formerly  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
business  as  a  builder  at  South  Lambeth,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  at  the  time  when  he  failed  for  iSS.OOO, 
and,  according  to  his  statemeiit  of  accounts,  had  no 
assets  whatever,  he  was  in  reality  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  business,  and  could  have  paid  moiethan 
203.  in  the  pound.  The  creditors  were  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  and  inquiries 
were  made  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  discovery  that  for  several  months 
previous  to  his  bankruptcy  the  defendant  and  his 
solicitor,  a  gentleman  named  Knox,  who  at  the  time 
appeared  to  be  in  extensive  and  respectable  practice, 


had  been  working  out  a  most  elaborate  plan  to  do- 
fraud  the  creditors  of  the  defendaiit  by  means  of 
fictitious  che({ttes  and  fictitious  bil's  of  sale,  under 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prop»rty  possessed  by 
the  bankrupt  was  piLsscd  over  to  Knox  ;  and,  if  the 
fraud  had  been  saccesrf  ully  carried  out,  the  creditors 
of  the  defendant  would  have  been  defrauded  of  the 
wkolo  of  their  claim  upon  him,  and  he  would  have 
recommenced  business  with  a  large  capital.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  in  lhi<  court,  and  the 
defendant,  the  solicitor  Knox,  and  a  servant  of  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  t )  the  charge  of  conspiracy ; 
but  judgment  was  rfsjiited  upon  the  defendant 
undertaking  to  make  all  the  reparation  ho  could  to 
his  creditors  by  as-isting  th-im  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty that  hail  teen  misappropriated.  Judgment 
was  passed  upon  Knox,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
represented  that  he  was  in  a  dying  state,  and  he  had 
since  died. — .\lr.  Serj^^ant  Bnliantino  addressed  the 
court  in  mitigation  of  punishment. — The  Eccorder, 
in  passing  sentence  upon  the  defendant,  said  that 
in  all  cases  of  this  description  it  was  bi»  practice  to 
look  a  great  dcul  to  the  interest  of  the  creditors,  and 
where  a  defendant  really  made  reparation  by  giving 
up  any  property  at  his  disposal  for  their  benefit,  he 
was  generally  disposed  to  pam  a  lenient  sentence. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  d'-fendant  did  not  appea- 
to  have  made  any  attempt  to  c  irry  out  the  under- 
taking he  had  entered  iato  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ho  appeared  to  have 
resisted  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  had  been  defrauded  to  a  large  amount. 
Under  these  circumstanc-s  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
order  the  dofoudant  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  eit^hteeu  months. 

Disputes  as  to  Contkacts.  —  At  Halifax 
County  Court,  on  the  lOih  iilt  ,  two  actions  were 
brought  by  C.  Whitehpal  and  Sons,  contractors,  of 
Kavensthorpe,  against  Enoch  Eavensley,  stone  mer- 
chant, Brighouse.  In  the  first  case  a  balance  of 
£25  10s.  Id.  was  claimed  upon  the  erection  of  a 
house  at  Rastrick,  but  the  contracts  showed  a  clause 
stipulating  that  all  questions  arising  out  of  it  should 
be  referred  to  Mr.  R^gi-r^on.  architect,  of  Brighouse, 
whose  decision  should  be  final,  and  the  judge  sold 
this  ousted  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  ordered  nonsuit 
accordingly.  In  the  second  case  a  balance  of 
.£16  193.  2Jd.  was  sued  for  in  a  contract  for  baild- 
ing  two  houses  at  Brighouse.  The  contract  was  for 
£211  3».  lOid.,  and  pliintiffs  admitted  the  receipt 
of  .£191  4s.  8d.  D  fcnJant,  however,  produtied 
receipts  for  £210  4s.  8d  ,and  the  judge  having  heard 
particulars  of  a  set  off,  ordered  plaintiffs  to  pay 
defendant  ,£3  83.  2^d.  on  the  counter  claim. 


^xm  flcbjs. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Arbroath. — The  tnastor  ioiners  of  Arbroath 
have  declined  the  request  of  their  workmen  to  mako 
the  reduction  of  wapea  id.  per  hour  instead  of  lii., 
and  the  workmen  huve  accepted,  the  reduction  from 
7d.  to  6d.  under  protest. 

Belfast. — The  master  builders  of  Belfast  pro- 
pose reducing  the  wag-es  of  the  carpenters  from  7.Vd. 
to  7d.  per  hour  and  nmkiufi'  an  extension  of  the  town 
boundary,  outside  which  extra  payment  is  allowed 
for  lodifings  and  travelling.  The  reply  of  the 
men,  about  "00  in  number,  was  given  on  Monday, 
opposing  the  boundary  question,  and  asking  the 
masters  to  adhere  to  the  tormer  compact,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  to  give  three  months'  notice  of  altera- 
tions in  the  scale  of  pay.  The  Belfast  stonecutters' 
wages  have  been  reducod  from  8d.  to  7^d.  per  hour, 
and  notice  has  been  given  of  another  ^d.  per  boar 
reduction  in  three  mouths. 


ZINC 


ROOFING 


PIXED     COMPLETE. 


F.   BRABY   &   CO., 

-.  -_  ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Iaufacturinc  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  GO. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  TOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 

BY    THE    ADOPTION   OF   THIS    METHO]   THE   USE    OF   SOLDER   IS   ENTIRELY    DISPENSED    WITH,    AND 

CONSEQUENTLY  THE  DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OF  FIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 

THE  COST  IS  LESSENED  AND  THE  DURABILITY  INCREASED.  ESTIMATES  FOR  ZINC  DORMERS,  FLATS,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,   EUSTON   ROAD,   LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  &  CYPRUS. 
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CBiEFr.— At  a  meeting  on  Friday  evening  of  the 
unemployed  and  employed  operative  masons  of 
Crieff,  it  wasagreed  by  a  majority  to  accept  work 
at  the  redaction  of  another  Id.  per  honr. 

Hastings,— The  master  builders  having  refused  to 
withdraw  the  notices  which  had  been  issued  for  a 
reduction  of  wages,  the  workmen  in  tlie  employ  of 
fourteen  firms  went  out  on  strike  on  Monday  week. 

SiTTiNGBOURNE.— This  district  is  now  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  existing  depression  in  trade,  which 
nntil  recently  it  had  escaped.  There  is  no  demand 
for  bricks,  and  the  price  has  fallen  considerably.  In 
consequence  the  manufacturers  are  retrenching,  and 
in  some  instances  have  reduced  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  and  discharged  the  unhired  men.  One  of 
the  largest  firms  has  discharged  several  of  their 
o'dest  workpeople.  

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality.      Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  'IRASK, 

Nortoo-suh-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
Agent ;  Mr.  E.  Crickmay,  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. 

TENDERS. 

Battersea. — For  erecting  new  house  for  school-keeper 
at  Tennyson-road  School,  Battersea,  for  the  London 
School  Board  : — 

Jerrard  S.  J.  (accepted)  £350 

BouENEMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  new  offices  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bournemouth  Observer  offices.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Creeke,  architect : — 


£5.085    0    0 

Trayte      

2,976    0    0 

Hanker 

2,960    0    0 

McWilliam 

2,928    7    1 

2,7&i    0    0 

Micty       

2,750    0    0 

Jones  and  Son  ... 

2.725    0    0 

Strond      

2,702  13    0 

Hammerton  Bros,  ai 

dVine.. 

2,695    0    0 

Hoare  Bros,  and  Walden       

2,690    0    0 

Chant       

2,6*2    5    0 

2.5«    0    0 

Hnxtable 

2,506  17  10 

Lawson  and  Stanley 

2,471  13    0 

George  (accepted) 

Chiswick.— For  erect 

n;^  schools  and 

mission  hall 

Sutton-laoe,  in  connection  with  Trinity  Church,  for  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Frith.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinsou,  architect ; 
quantities  supplied  :— 

Barnes,  J.  (accepted)     £163 

Chiswick.— For  finishing  detached  honse  in  Branden- 
burgh-road.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect;  quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Johnstone,  R.  (accepted)       £263 

Daybrook.— For  two  semi-detached  houses  to  be  built 
at  Daybrook.  Nottinghamshire,  for  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect;  quantities  supplied  ;— 

Mason         £912  13    0 

Lynam        736    0    0 

Duke  709  10    0 

Clarke         700    0    0 

Clayson  and  Mould         679    2    6 

Scott 676    0    0 

Cargill 


.vies 


655    0  0 

630    0  0 

627    0  0 

625    0  0 

624  14  0 

619  10  0 

606    0  0 

590    0  0 


Tutin 

■Wayto         

Green  

Crookes  and  Foster 
McCullcch  ... 
Dudson  and  Parrish 
Smith  and  Graves 

Stainforth 580    4 

Bains  and  Turton  575    0 

GuiLPFORD. — For  additions  to  Wey-gate,  Guildown, 
Guildford  :— 

Mitchell  Brothers £590  15    9 

Smith  W.,  and  Sons        570    0    0 

NyeR 540    0    0 

Goddard  and  Sons  524    0    0 

Colls  and  Sons  (accepted)        520    0    0 

GuNNERSBURY,  W. — For  erecting  two  detached  comer 
bouses  on  the  Gunnersbury  Estate  for  A.  Bassano,  Epq. 
Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect ;  quantities  supplied  ; 

Tavlor,  F £3,520 

Johnstone,  R 3,469 

Nihlett,  E 3,273 

Taylor      3,173 

Stephenson,  G 3,121 

Shapley,  G 2,1 

Taylor  and  Son ... 

Parker  and  Evans        2.800 

Keefe.'R 2,492 

•  Accepted,  subject  to  alterations. 
Gunnersbury. — For  finishing  Bellevue  House,  Heath, 
field  Gardens,  for  Miss  Edwards.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson 
architect: — 

Johnstone,  R. 
Ireland,  T.  (accepted) 

Bailey,  J 

Hastings.— For  houses  at  Beshill  for   Mr.  Pearson. 
Mr.  F.  Plowman,  architect  .— 
Coney  and  Hobem 

Taylor        925 

Timewell 920 

Hoggins      790 

Stevens  (accepted)       720 

Parker        685 

King's-cboss,  N.— For  converting  30  windows  in  front 
of  school  in  York-road,  King's-cross,  into  double  windows, 
for  the  London  School  Board : — 

Oover  (accepted) £332. 

Lewisham. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Potters*  Arms,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  archi- 
tect; quantities  supplied : — 

Smeaton      £505 

Hiags,  J 397 

Jcrrard,  S.  J 397 


Levtonstone.— For  the  erection  of  an  8-roomed  house 
at  Ley  tonstone,  Essex.    Mr.  Robert  Griggs,  architect:  — 

Aiber,  W £744 

Wood,  6.  T "-0 

Fillett,B 708 

Cains,  E 700 

Sajer,  D 630 

Liverpool.— For  alterations  to  premises,  16,  Colquette- 
street,  for  G.  M.  Byrue,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  Walker  Bates,  archi- 
tect, 5,  Harriagton-street,  Liverpool : — 

Taucred,  John  (accepted). 
LiVEBPOOL.— For  building   villa   residences.    Princes- 
gardens,  Sefton-park.    Mr.  J.  Walker  Bates,  architect, 
Liverpool : — 

Dean  and  Caton  (bricklaying,  joiner,  slater, 

and  plumber  works — accepted) £2.100 

Notting-hill-gate. — For  enlarging  school  in  course  of 

erection  in  Silver-street,  Notting-hill-gate.  by  120  places 

for  boys  and  girls,  for  the  London  School  Board  : — 

Stimpson'and  Co.,  of  Brompton  (accepted  on  their 

contract  schedule  of  prices). 

Ramsgate.— For  i  ilia  residence,  Dane-park,  Ramsgate, 

for  W.  Allen,  Esq.  :— 

Goodman £2,112 

Burkitt 2.010 

Shapley l.'*75 

Parker  and  Evans       1,775 

Starke       1,775 

Martin      1,675 

Ripley,  Derbyshire.- For  laying  down  drain  pipes 
for  the  Town  Sewerage:  — 

Slater  and  Son.  Derby  (accepted)      ...  £639  14 
[Lnwest  of  8  tenders  received,  the  highest  of  wbich  was 
£898.] 

Salisbury. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi-detached 
houses  at  Elm  Grove  for  Mr.  S.  Curtis.  Mr.  Fred  Bath, 
architect: — 

Exclusive  of  smith's,  plumber's,  painter's,  glazier's, 
and  bellUanger's  work : 

Trvhorn,  P £W0 

Sawkins  and  Mist 550 

Young,  E.,  and  Sons  (accepted)         480 

Salisbury. —For  additions  to  the  lodge  at  Fisherton 
Cemetery  for  the  Fisherton  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Fred  Bath, 
architect  :  — 

Newton,  Fred         £120    0    0 

Harris,  Gilbert     101  12    6 

Kite,  H.J 95    6    0 

Witt,  Edward        93    8    0 

Harris,  Abel  (accepted) 80  10    0 

Sedgley. — For  the  erection  of  schools  for  ^M)  children, 

in  three  departments,  at  Red-hall,  Lower  Gornal,  for  the 

Sedgley  School  Board.    Mr.  Brewitt,  architect  :  — 

Horton,  of  Brierley  Hill  (accepted)  ...  £).«is 

[Lewest  tender  ;  the  highest  sent  in  was  £3,907.] 

Tottenham. — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 

at  Hish  Cross  Estate,  Tottenham,  for  A.  Waterer,  Esq. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Alexander,  surveyor  :— 

Duumore ...  .        ...        ...        ..,        ,..£2,615 

Bloomfield  2,397 

Bell,  John  2.251  . 

Harris,  W.  (:iccept«d) 2,120 

WooLSTON.— For  the  erection  of  Board  School  for  .".50 
boys,  master's  residence,  boundary  walls,  and  feu'-es  at 
Woolston,  near  Southampton,  for  the  St.  Mary  Extra 
School  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Southampton,  archi- 
tect:— 

Stevens  and  Son  £2,984 

Brinton  and  Bone        2,890 

Crook,  John       2,879 

Over.  Jrs 2,825 

Rowland,  J.  W.  (accepted) 2,770 


WANTED. 
QTONE      CARVERS     WANTED.— 

^  Steady  men,  ueed  to  Early  EngUeh  style.— Apply  to  G.  or 
MILBUR^,  New  Church.  Kingston,  Warehatn,  Dorsetehlre;  W. 
G.  W   MILBTTRS.  53,Gill\gate,  York.  


QUANTITY        SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS'    CLERKS,    and    Others.— WANTED,    imme- 

diately,  in  an  Architect's  Offici.',  a  Person  thoroughly  competent 

'   ■  t  quaulitlee.  measure  work,  and  make    up   builders* 

Apply,  by  letter  oniy,  statlnp  age,  qualtflcatio 


nghan: 


Architects.    53,  Aun- 


Tj^NCAUSTlC  TILES.— WANTED,  by 

JLJ    an  establii^hed  firm  of  manufacturers,  an  AGENT.  In  Liver- 


,  St)ke-on- Trent. 


WANTED,   an  efficient  WORKMAN 
to  work  Brick  Ornament  and   Terra  Cotta  work.— Apply 


,  Knutsfnrd  Brick  and  Tile  Coir 


T3ARTNEKSHIP. 


-ToAHGHITECTS. 


J-       Advertiper,  having  had  IG  years' 

first  offlceB.  ee&ires  a  JDNl-Ht  FABTNERSHIP.  or  ENGAGE- 
MEN  I-  with  view  TO  same.  Fulleet  rererences  as  to  ab.lity  In 
de.'^ign  and  connections.— Address  ARCHITECT.  Starkey,  Book- 


HASTINGS.  —  PLASTERERS     and 
CARPENTERS     WANTED.      Wages     Vd.     per     hour.— 
G.  GOCGH.  0.  Maim-ttreet.  HaMinee. 

W"'^  ANTED7T"SIJRV£T0R,  who  must. 
also  be  a  pood  draughtsman  and  accountant.  -Apply,  by 
letter  only,  t )  Mr,  J,  M.  M.\RTl\,  C.E..  Custie  Chamber>^.  Exeter. 

LKKK   OF  WORKS  oTMANAOER 


MANAGING    DRAUGHTSMAN, 

with  first-class  references  as  to  ability  and  character, 
.  RE. ENGAGEMENT.— Address  B.  H.,  74,  HlRh-Etrect. 
n.  S.W. 


MANAGER  requires  a  RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT  in  Countrv  Office,     Twelve  Years'  Experience. 
Thorouirhly  competent.     Valuable  man  for  quantitieB,  measured 


-Mr   Day,  Lind  f 


^LERK  OP  WORKS  or  FOREMAN 


brnnches  of  tho  Buildln?  Trade,    Gool  refen 


Job  eeeka  an    ENGAGEMENT.  _  Experienced 
-C.  H,  G.,  Mr.  Wagland'fi.  Peascod-street.  Windsor, 


seeks 


A  SSISTANT  (Architect  &  Surveyor's) 

-TA,  disengaged.  Well  up  in  design,  contract,  and  detaU 
rtrawlnge.  quantities,  specifloatlons,  and  perspectives ;  a  know- 
ledge of  surveying.  SmaU  salary.— T BETA,  Pitman's  Library, 
no.  Gower.&treet.  W.C. ^ 

A  hCHLTECT'S   ASSISTANT    desires 

XJL    BE-ENGAGEMENT  in  London  or  country.     Good  and 


2.850 


.  £3.50 


.£940 


and  COMBE  DOWN 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS.  &  CO.  limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prloes,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kiiifrdom. /urnlshetl 
on  application  to 
Bath  Stone  Office.  CuBSHam.  WILTS,    [Advt.I 

HIGH-CLASs'  VARNISHES. 


.^.  Decoratorp,  and  Builders,  which  will  be  found  of 
m  excellence,  and  for  elasticity,  lustre,  and  durability  all 
an  be  desired.  They  would  direct  special  attention  to  their 
Hard-Drying  Vainlshes  for  church  seats,  and  seits  of 
s  and  public  buildings,  which  for  bard-drying,  brilliancy, 
ear  are  unsurpassed. 


Epps'S  Cocoa.— f^KATEFUL  AND  COMPORTING.—"  By 

thoruueh  knowledge  of  the  nntural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, and  byacarefol  application 
of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  wlt>>  a  delicately- flavoured  oeverage  whicli 
may  save  us  many  heavy  ductoi-s'  blllH.    It  Is  by  the  judicK 


quick  draugh'f 

I,  H.'h..  Fairia- 


I  detail  draivlnga, 
Gx)d   references, 
;e,  Hammersmith. 


BOOKKEEPING 

By  single  and  Double  Entry,   specially  adapted  for  BUILDEBS 
and  CONTRACTORS,    By  the  gainer  of  the  Blrkbeck  Prizi      ""'- 
System  secures  accui-acy,  and  contains  a  check  acainst  e: 
•*A  concif^e,  blmple.  and  accurate  guide."— BUILDI 
"Should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  Builder."— ZJhi 


This 


M-fekly 


:  HENRT  C.  BEVIS.  97,  Lambeth-road.  S.E. 


SKETCHES    FOR    COTTAGES,    &c. 

^  By  R.  NORMAN  SHAW.  R.A. 

Twenty-eight  Original  Dej^ign^  to  9cale_  with  Plane,  each  1410. 
bv  llin.  in  fhoto-lltho.  drawn  i 
the  whole  twentv-elght  design 


o.  drawn  expressly  for  this  work, 
"it  designs,  bound  in  clotb.  one  guln' 
1  be  obtained  separately  for  Is.  each. 


W.  H.  LA6CELLES,  121,  Bunhill-row.  London.  E.G. 


s  of  diet  that  e 


nay  be  gradually  huilt 


jbtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
re  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
Bhsft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  fram»,"— ru-.I  Stn-ife  O^xttU.— Sold  only  in 
Packets,  labelled—"  JAMES  Kpps  &  Co.,  HinnceopaUiic  ChemiBls. 
London."— LADvt.] 

Lamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  agreeable,  and  the  preventive  of  FEVEB8,  BILIOUSNESS, 
SMALL- POX,  SKIN  DISEABES,  and  many  other  spring  and  summer 
ailments.  Sold  by  cheralcts  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
Maker  113.  Hoi  bom  Hill.     Use  no  sub«(iru(e.—f  ADVT.I 


ERSPECTIVES 


DRAWN,  COLOURED,  OR  ETCHED 
o«t  reasonable  terms.— Address  W.  PRINCE.  11.  WeUing- 
,  EGREMONT.  LIVERPOOL. 


QUANTITIES.— Quantities  taken   out 
-_^  wii  h  accuracy  and  dispaich.  Work  measured  up  and  val'i^d. 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  ARCHITECT. 

A   HOUSE    FOR    THE     SUBURBS. 

Xi_    Third  Edition,  with  designs.  12^.  6d. 
"The  exact  sort  of  book."~A rrhitfct. 

A  CLUE  TO  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER 

COMPENSATION.  4?.  bd.— "  A  valuable  Manual."— /'r'c*. 

DILAPIDATIONS  :       ECCLESIASTI- 

C AL  and  GEN  ERAL,  Is.  (id.  ^      ^ 

'  We  commend  Mr   M'jrrls's  work  to  Solicitors,  Incumbents, 
and  Surveyors."— /.«((!''■*  Uaz^ii-.-. 

PERSPECTIVE :  PARALLEL,  DIAGO- 

NAL,  PANANUULAR.GRACEFOL.  3s.  6d. 
•■  Clear,  weU-deflned,  ani  \nU:mgib\e."— Art  Journal. 

BRIEF    CHAPTERS     ON    BRITISH 

CARPENTRY  :  GOTHIC  ROOFS,  63.  61. 
"  Excellent."— .<f'i'^"frrir/(, 

HYDROSTHETICS  of  the  CISTERN, 

Drain,  and  S^wer,  6d,— "  A    more  useful  brochure  has  never 
been   published.'  —J/tf't>p"Iifa  11. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  &  CO.' 


HUDSON    KEAR^NS' 


YOR,  Channing's.  Band-c 


DElSlGiS  S     and     Working     Drawings 
Prepared  from  Hough  Sketches.    Perspectives  foloured  or 
etched.— Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Plummer.  52,  Thtobalds- 

TPO  'CONTRACTORS.— Six     splendid 

i      new  DOBBIN  CARTS  to  be  SOLD  Cheap.     Well  nia-l«  and 


A  RCHITECT     AND     SURVEYOR'S 

.^\-    DIARIFS  for  1879.    Each  volume  forming  in  itself  a  com- 
plete annual  eet  of  boiks. 

HUDSON    KEARNS' 

OUILDER'S  DIARY  FOR  1879,  con- 

i3     taininc  Diarv.  Note  B.wk.  Cash  Book,  Ledger,  BUI  Register, 
■     --  -~     .  .  ith  liO  pp.  of  tables  01 


bull  oetail! 
EARNS,  Tra 
;.  Soutbwark- 


RNS,  Tracing  Papi 


tlie    Publishers,    HUDSON 

Makers,  and  Drawing  Paper  A.gent3( 
,,  London.  S.E. 


BRICK  EARTH  (good  stock)  TO  BE 
LETonLea=e.  Moderate  r.jvalty.  Harrow,  near  the  Station. 
Great  demand  In  the  nelghOoiiiliood.-J.  D.  MORTON.  19. 
PorUameut-strtct,  S.W. 
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EOYAL  ACADEMY  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PRIZES. 

THE  annual  distribution  of  pviri's  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Kttli  De- 
cember. Not  being  the  gold  medal  yeiir 
the  pi'oceedings  are  only  witnessed  by  tbi> 
members  and  students  of  the  Academy, 
and  there  is  no  formal  addi'ess  from  the 
chair.  The  eireumstance,  however,  of  its 
being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  just 
elected  president,  Sir  Frederick  Lrighton, 
would  wear  the  medal  and  chain  of  office, 
there  was  a  very  large  muster,  and  the  lec- 
ture-room was  filled  to  ovei-flowing.  Sir 
Frederick's  entrance  into  the  room  was  the 
signal  for  all  rising  to  their  feet,  and  the 
most  hearty  welcome  was  given  him,  con- 
cluding with  three  tremendous  cheers.  Pre- 
vious to  giving  the  prizes  the  president 
spoke  of  the  agreeable  task  which  he  had 
that  evening  to  perform — one,  however, 
which  was  bound  up  with  very  important 
duties,  for  the  high  prestige  of  the  Academy 
depended  to  no  slight  extent  on  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  standard  of  the  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  awards  of  the  medals 
only  when  the  works  exhibited  merited 
them.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  Sir  Francis 
Grant's  memory,  whose  interest  was  so 
great  in  the  Academy  that  even  when 
death's  hand  was  almost  uponlhim  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  any  part  of  his 
duties  unperformed,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  awards.  The 
medals  were  then  awarded — on  four  occa- 
sions lady  students  stepping  forward  to  re- 
ceive prizes  for  the  architectural  section. 
The  travelling  studentship  for  one  year, 
worth  £130,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Scott,  the  first  medal  for  measured 
drawings  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  the  second 
medal  to  Mr.  Frank  Baggally,  and  the 
perspective  medal  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood. 
The  subject  for  the  travelling  studentship 
was  a  provincial  town  hall,  the  site  not  to 
exceed  40. 000ft.  super.,  including  ai-eas,  and 
to  be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets, 
the  fourth  side  facing  an  open  square.  The 
chief  requirements  were  in  three  categories 
— first,  a  borough  or  sessions  court,  with 
accommodation  for  the  magistrates,  jurors, 
male  and  female  witnesses,  barrister  and 
solicitors,  &c.,  with  a  special  entrance  and 
waiting-hall  for  the  public,  and  grand 
jury  and  other  rooms  above;  secondly,  an 
assembly-room  of  5,000ft.  super,  area,  with 
orchestra,  refreshment  and  cloak-rooms, 
special  entrances  and  staircases ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  municipal  offices — viz.,  the 
mayor's  reception  and  banquetting-rooms 
and  private  room,  the  council-chamber,  and 
sets  of  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  borough 
accountant,  borough  surveyor,  school  board 
and  committee-rooms.  The  drawings  re- 
quired were  plans  of  the  ground  and  first 
floor,  to  a  scale  of  16ft.  to  lin.,  principal 
elevation  tin.  scale,  and  one  perspective. 
There  were  four  competitors  this  year, 
wliich  is  above  the  usual  average  ;  three  of 
them  sent  in  Gothic  designs,  the  fourth 
Italian.  Excepting  the  design  sent  in  under 
the  motto  "  Suo  sed  Suis  "  the  regulations 
of  the  instructions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed  as  regards  the  separation  of 
the  three  divisions  given  in  the  programme. 
""Each  bird  her  nest  esteemeth  best  "places 
the  entrance  to  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
centre  of  main  part;  to  the  borough  court 
and  offices  cm  the  left  at  the  back;  and  to 
the  assembly-rooms  on  the  right  at  the 
back ;  the  principal  staircase  is  badly 
arranged,  and  the  separation  of  the  three 
divisions  is  not  maintained.     The  principal 


elevation  has  a  central  tower  and  wings  ; 
the  windows  lighting  the  main  front  reminds 
us  somewhat  vi  Mr.  B.  W.  Godwin's  work 
and  design.  Tlie  tower  is  Rhenish  in  cha- 
racter. "Che  Sara  sara"  (Mr.  William 
Scott's,  to  which  the  studentship  is 
awarded)  distinguishes  the  entrance  hall 
and  corridors  by  a  pink  tint  on  his  plan, 
which  shows  at  once  how  much  space  has 
been  wast-id  in  them.  There  is  an  utter 
confusion  between  the  three  divisions, 
both  on  ground  and  first  floor,  and  the 
unusual  thickness  of  the  walls  gives 
an  apparent  false  scale  to  Lis  drawing, 
S3  that  his  rooms  appear  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are.  Mr.  Scott's  elevation 
and  perspective,  however,  are  very  boldly 
and  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  decision  in 
their  favour  quite  carries  out  the  idea  that 
the  Academy,  in  these  competitions,  look 
more  for  skilful  and  dexterous  compositions 
in  architectural  elevations  than  well- 
arranged  plans.  Mr.  Scott's  perspective  is 
by  far  the  best,  and  as  this  is  the  second 
time  he  has  competed,  every  one  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  his  success.  "  Trois 
Etoiles,"  the  Classic  design,  is  somewhat 
German  in  style,  and  reminds  us  of  Berlin 
examples.  The  assembly  hall  is  placed  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  the  corridor  which  surrounds 
it  becomes,  therefore,  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  several  offices  in  the  build- 
ing. This  would  lead  to  many  complica- 
tions, and  render  the  proper  working  of  the 
building  very  difficult.  The  elevation  is 
extremely  well  drawn,  being  spoilt  in  its 
composition,  however,  by  the  crowning  of 
the  tower  with  an  open  belfry  in  the  form 
of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysiorates, 
capped  by  a  conical  roof.  "  Sui  sed  suis  " 
has  an  extremely  sensible  and  well-studied 
design.  The  municipal  offices,  borough 
court  and  offices,  and  the  assembly-rooms 
all  have  their  separate  entrances  and  stair- 
cases, and  are  kept  quite  distinct  on  all  the 
floors^the  position  of  all  the  offices  is 
carefully  thought  out.  The  elevation  is 
well  drawn,  and  is  good  in  style.  Excep- 
tion might  be  taken  to  the  single  dormer 
window  on  each  side  of  the  main  front,  to 
the  existence  of  a  gallery  or  corridor  in  the 
front  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  out  of 
character  with  the  building,  and  would 
darken  the  rooms  beyond.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  main  front  lies  in  the  exces- 
sive plainness  of  the  towers  which  flank  it ; 
they  cut  short  the  fine  range  of  first-floor 
windows — windows  which  light  rooms  of 
such  importance  that  we  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  been  carried  along 
to  each  end  and  made  features  of,  as  in 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
The  author  has  evidently  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  use  to  turn  these 
dark  rooms  in  his  towers  to.  In  the  perspec- 
tive, which  is  in  pencil  only,  the  left-hand 
tower  is  still  more  prominent,  and  out  of  scale 
and  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  two  other  competitions  this  year 
were  those  for  the  silver  medals  for  measured 
drawings,  and  for  perspective  and  scio- 
graphy.  In  the  first  there  were  four  com- 
petitors, the  subject  beinc;  "  The  Entrance 
Gateway  to  Somerset  House."  At  first 
sight  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  simple  one. 
A  glance,  however,  at  the  drawings,  which 
are  full  of  work  and  very  elaborate,  corrects 
that  idea.  This  gateway  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimenof  Sir  William  Chambers's  work  in 
London.  The  mouldings  are  of  great  purity 
of  outline,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  fret 
borders  and  other  ornament  attest  to  his 
great  refinement  in  artistic  detail.  The 
drawings  required  were  plans,  half  showing 
ground  and  half  ceiling  or  vault — a  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  section,  and  a  sheec 
of  details.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson's  drawings,  to 
whom  the  first  medal  has  been  awarded,  are 
as  fine  a  set  as  has  ever  been  exhibited, 
the  management  of  the  fine  detail  work  in 


the  small  scale  drawings  being  extremely 
dexterous,  whilst  the  execution  of  the 
large  scale  drawing  is  extremely  artistic 
in  line,  and  drawn  with  much  feeling. 
Mr.  Baggally's  drawings,  to  which  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded,  are,  perhaps, 
bolder  and  more  vigorous,  though  less 
artistic — his  detail  being  especially  remark- 
able. For  the  perspective  medal  there  were 
two  competitors,  the  subject  being  .-i  per- 
spective of  the  porch  of  the  Temple  Church. 
As  a  specimen  of  sciography  the  subject  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  or  pleasant  one,  and 
when  it  is  noted  that  in  addition  to  the 
drawing  of  the  perspective  the  competitors 
were  bound  to  measure  the  building  (there 
being  no  published  drawing  of  sufficient 
accuracy),  it  will  bo  sc<;n  that  the  work  to 
be  got  through  was  more  than  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect.  The  general  aspect  of  Mr. 
Wood's  perspective,  motto  "  Mens "  (to 
which  the  medal  was  awarded),  is  better 
than  his  rival's  (motto,  cross  on  a  shield), 
though  in  the  drawing  of  the  ornament  he 
is  less  vigorous. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS— WINTER  EX- 
HIBITION.— II. 

'1~'HE  present  exhibition  is  full  of  interest, 
-^  and  the  works  include  many  studies  of 
well-known  artists.  Landscape,  historic  and 
figure  subjects  are  numerous,  and  we  may 
pick  out  a  score  or  more  of  very  creditable 
performances.  Glancing  at  a  few  of  the  more 
noticeable  of  these,  we  begin  with  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson's  "Vixen  Tor  (the  Sphinx),  Dart- 
moor" (14) — a  wild  moorlike  piece  of 
scenery,  broadly  treated.  The  heath  blossom 
is  cleverly  introduced.  No  12,  by  the  same 
artist  ("  A  Dartmoor  '  Clam  '  "),  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  a  short  distance.  There 
is  much  decision  of  touch,  though  verging  on 
the  crude,  but  the  picture  lacks  some  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  tinish.  No.  10, also  ("Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fislds"),  by  Mr,  John  Fulley- 
love,  who  contributes  several  other  sketches, 
has  the  merit  of  being  broadly  handled, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  at  a  sacrifice  of 
clearness.  We  presume  the  sketch  repre- 
sents the  normal  state  of  atmosj^here  in 
that  singularly  quiet  locality.  "  Tete-a- 
Tete  "  (21)  is  a  cleverly-drawn  couple — a 
lady  and  gentleman — engaged  in  conver- 
sation, in  the  costume  of  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  C.  Green  is  the  artist.  Commons  and 
moors  form  a  subject  that  has  largely 
employed  the  powers  of  exhibitors.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Whymper's  "  Sketch  on  the  Skirts 
of  Burnham  Common "  shows  a  spirited 
study  of  a  gnarled  oak,  with  a  depth  of 
tone  and  freedom  of  manipulation  that 
betoken  a  master  of  the  subject.  "  A  Rough 
Common,"  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  is  less 
taking  in  style,  though  indicative  of  a 
skilled  hand ;  but  "  A  Welsh  Lane,"  by 
the  same,  is  exceedingly  happy  in  the 
foliage  and  coloui-ing.  Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts' 
"  Dull  Blade  "  (29)  is  an  intensely  natural 
study  of  quiet  humour.  The  scene  is  a 
barber's  shop,  in  which  a  boy  sits  on  a 
stool,  waiting  to  be  operated  upon  ;  an  old 
man  is  grinding  a  pair  of  dull  scissors  at 
the  window,  his  head  turned  partly  round, 
with  a  countenance  of  penurious  misery. 
We  hardly  know  which  looks  the  dullest, 
the  old  barber  or  his  neglected  blade ;  but 
the  expression  on  the  youth's  face — one  of 
astonishment  and  pity — is  equally  clever. 
Another  piece  by  Mr.  Hairy  Johnson  is 
entitled  "  A  Summer  Day  on  the  Rother  " 
(.30) — a  bright  and  vivid  sketch  from  nature, 
in  which  a  light  fleecy  touch,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Johnson's  work,  is  displayed 
in  the  foliage.  In  "  Halford  Hall,  Cheshii-c  " 
■(32)  Mr.  FuUeylove  has  given  us  a  charming 
subject ;  but  the  drawing  of  the  old  timbered 
work  is  indifferent.  A  very  thrilling  piece 
is  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Staniland's  "  On  the  Sands  " 
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(33).  It  represents  a  disabled  vessel  on  the 
sands,  clinging  to  the  bowsprit  of  which  is 
a  woman,  a  man  clasping  her  by  the  waist. 
A  vessel  that  has  come  to  the  rescue  has 
thrown  out  a  rope,  and  three  or  four  gallant 
sailors  are  making  their  way  to  the  wrecked 
boat.  The  surf,  with  its  white  foam,  the 
woman's  pitiful  expression,  and  the  sailors 
are  admirably  depicted.  Mr.  L.  J.  Wood 
sends  several  Continental  sketches  of  much 
beauty  in  execution  and  colour.  His  "  Got- 
tingen  "  (43)  exhibits  a  picturesqe  bit  of 
German  street  scenery,  softly  coloured  and 
well  drawn  ;  "  The  Oudebui;g,  Ghent  "  (70), 
shows  an  old  gateway  of  the  fortress  })uilt 
by  Baldwin  Bras  de  Per,  iu  868 ;  "  Notre 
Dame,  Dijon  "  (72),  is  a  pleasing  and  richly- 
toned  sketch;  "  Place  St.  Pharailde,  Ghent" 
(94),  a  charming  grouping  of  picturesque 
gables,  so  aliundant  in  Belgium,  drawn  and 
coloured  with  considerable  feeling ;  and 
"  Palaise,  Normandy"  (152),  a  splendid  bit  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  rendered  in  the 
same  spirit,  but  a  little  faulty  iu  its  per- 
spective. Mr.  Wood  is  happy  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  and  in  depicting  old  archi- 
tecture. His  tints  are  aerial,  rich,  and  soft, 
if  somewhat  wanting  in  vigour  of  drawing. 
Mr.  Gow's  "  Satui-day  Afternoon  "  (46)  is  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  juveniles,  busily 
occupied  in  looking  over  scrap-books — 
especially  the  little  girl  seated  on  the  floor 
— are  well  drawn;  and  the  artist  has 
conveyed  in  a  natural  manner  the  intense 
interest  of  the  youthful  students,  loft  alone 
to  theii-  self-devoted  task.  We  are  always 
delighted  at  Mr.  Louis  Hague's  works.  His 
"  Courtyard  of  the  Plantiu  Museum,  Ant- 
werp "  (47)  displays  all  the  usual  qualities 
of  that  gifted  master  of  architectural  effects. 
The  buildiug  is  an  interesting  brick  struc- 
ture; and  the  arcade,  ivy-grown  walls,  and 
group  of  figures,  make  a  good  picture. 
Another  striking  drawing  by  Mr.  Haghe  is 
"  Au  Revoir "  (84).  It  represents  a  fine 
old  stone  staircase  of  Late  Gothic — a  style 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  some  of  Mr. 
Haghe's  best  works.  The  traceried  balus- 
trading  is  exquisitely  drawn,  with  all  the 
force  and  piquancy  of  which  the  author  is 
master.  A  group  of  figures  is  shown  on 
ths  stairs,  in  the  picturesque  court  dress 
of  the  time.  The  outstretched  hand  of  the 
departing  guest,  the  good-tempered  old 
lady  with  the  ruffle,  the  child  by  her  side, 
and  the  exquisite  half  tints  and  reflected 
lights  on  the  stone  mouldings  are  all  details 
of  interest.  Mr.  Small's  "  Summer  Time  " 
(51)  is  one  of  those  simple  natural  scenes 
of  country  life  that  become  interesting  in 
proportion  to  the  care  and  fidelity  displayed 
by  the  artist  in  detail.  The  drying  clothes, 
the  young  girl  spreading  them  on  the  grass, 
and  the  figures  of  playful  boys,  are  all  well 
drawn,  and  true  to  nature.  Mr.  James  D. 
Linton,  in  his  "Cup  of  Tea"  (7.5),  has 
scarcely  chosen  the  happiest  of  models. 
The  young  lady  in  low  dress,  seated  by  the 
fireplace,  has  an  exceedingly  thick  com- 
plexion, hardly  in  unison  with  her  light 
evening  dress,  which  her  decided  embon- 
point does  not  redeem.  No.  98  ("'Ancient 
Norman  Screen,  Cathedral  Close,  Win- 
chester ")  has  a  laboured  look  ;  and  Mr. 
Chase,  thoug'u  a  conscientious  delincatoi-, 
evidently  errs  on  the  side  of  finical  detail, 
always  destructive  of  artistic  effect.  His 
"Studies  at  Haddou  Hall"  (123)  are  also 
somewhat  spoilt  by  this  weakuess.  Mr.  E. 
M.  Wimperis,  in  his  study  of  "Birch  Trees 
on  the  Llugwy  "  (100),  exhibits  his  graphic 
power  of  expressing  foliage ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Clausen,  in  "  Fisher  Folk  at  Church,  Island 
of  Urk,  Zuyderzee  "  (651  reveals  an  equally 
masterly  study  of  countenance,  and  truthful 
drawing  of  homely  life,  rendered  with  the 
grace  aud  feeling  of  an  accomplished  master. 
Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  an  artist  of  fast- 
rising  celebrity,  exhibits  one  picture  re- 
markable for  the  boldness  of  its  conception 
and  vigour  of  execution.     Visitors  to  the 


exhibition  will  be  struck  especially  with 
No.  236  ("  Siegfried  Captui'ing  the  Bear — 
Nieblungenlied"),  but  few  will  probably 
understand  the  conception.  We  may  here 
say  Mr.  Herkomer  has  sought  to  embody 
one  of  those  semi-historic  myths  of  the 
mediaeval  folk-lore  of  Germany,  in  which 
Siegfried,  a  national  hero,  is  shown  cap- 
turing a  bear.  The  idea  of  the  German 
epic  is  admirably  rendered  in  the  artist's 
drawing;  Siegfried,  with  his  invisible  man- 
tle, is  shown  behind  a  grand  forest  tree, 
whose  trunk  and  branches  fill  up  the  picture, 
and  give  a  half  weird  effect.  The  depth  of 
colouring — so  distinguishable  a  quality  in 
all  Mr.  Herkomer's  pictures — the  dark 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  power  and 
boldness  of  the  conception  admirably  por- 
tray the  story  of  the  myth;  .and  the  visitor 
will  look  twice  before  he  is  convinced  that 
the  drawing  is  a  water  colour  at  all.  The 
same  master's  "  Studies "  of  heads  (145 
and  153)  are  striking  examples  of  portraiture 
in  a  similar  depth  of  tone.  The  woman's 
face  is  perhaps  even  more  natural,  if 
ordinai-y,  than  the  man's.  There  is  nothing 
ideal  or  sentimental ;  we  have  a  genuine 
portrait  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  without 
pretence  to  good  looks,  in  which  the  linea- 
ments, or  features,  are  esssentially  Teutonic. 
They  might  be  mistaken  for  oil  portraits. 
In  No.  273  ("  A  Phrenologist  ")  the  artist 
represents  a,  life-size  portrait  of  an  elderly 
man,  holding  a  human  skull,  and  ap- 
parently engaged  in  reading  its  character. 
Cleverly  painted  is  Mr.  W.  Wilson's 
"  Baiting  "  (1041,  a  title  well  chosen  by  the 
artist,  the  double  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  being  obvious.  The  subject  is  a 
group  of  fisherwomen,  but  the  leading  fea- 
ture is  a  fisher- girl  looking  up  very  wistfully 
on  the  face  of  a  young  fisher- man,  to  which 
glance  the  meaning  of  the  motto,  "  Such 
witching  looks  are  baited  hooks,"  is  well 
applied.  The  old  man,  and  the  woman 
seated  behind,  listening  to  some  gossip  near 
her,  the  general  grouping,  drawing,  aud 
colour  are  admirably  rendered,  and  this 
picture  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
csssful  in  the  gallery.  That  inimitable 
painter  in  water  colours,  Carl  Werner,  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  drawing  of  "  The  Erech- 
theum  on  the  Acropolis,  Athens "  (1221, 
displaying  all  the  colour  and  warmth  of 
that  masterpiece  of  Greek  architecture. 
The  same  artist's  "  Propylexes,  Athens" 
(272),  is  another  charming  sketch,  in  which 
the  caryatides  of  that  unique  example  of 
Ionic  are  rendered  with  the  refinement 
of  the  master ;  but  the  deep  blue  sky,  con- 
trasting with  the  rich  warm  tone  of  the 
Pentelic  marble,  is  the  chief  charm.  Mr. 
Guido  R.  Bach's  "  Leading  the  Flock, 
Egypt"  (139),  is  a  striking  study  of  an 
Egpytian  shepherdess,  drawn  with  much 
feeling.  No.  163,  "  By  the  River  of  Baby- 
lon," is  a  fine  study  on  the  cxxxvii.  Psalm, 
in  which  M".  A.  Bouvier  has  produced  a 
soft  stippled  effect  of  a  pathetic  subject. 
As  an  historic  composition,  Mr.  Charles 
Cattermnle's  "  Seizure  of  Charles  I.  at 
Holmby  House  "  is  not  wanting  in  di-amatic 
effect.  The  king  is  about  to  be  seized  in  his 
bedchamber  by  Cornet  Joyce  and  attendant 
officers,  his  majesty  being  shown  half- 
dressed  seated  upon  the  bed.  The  artist 
has  taken  his  conception  from  a  passage  in 
1  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion." 
'  There  is  a  lack  of  vigour  in  the  handling. 
I  Mr.  Cattermole's  "  Hamlet  and  the  Players  " 
(2141  is  far  more  successful,  and  well  sus- 
tains the  artist's  power  for  dramatic  per- 
sonation. The  intent  and  grouping  of  the 
players  and  the  rich  deep  colouring  are 
excellent.  Mr.  P.  F.  Poole's  "  Cave  of 
Mammon,"  from  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen" 
(2481  is  another  picture  of  considerable 
'  merit  '  There  is  a  weird-like  eft'ect  in  the 
I  cave  and  the  boat,  and  the  half-defined 
handling  and  shadows  sustain  this  illusion. 
'  "  Memories  "  (261)  is  a  young  lady  in  white 


satin  turning  over  an  old  packet  of  letters. 
She  is  engaged  reading  one,  and  the  artist 
has  well  portrayed  the  melancholy  interest 
it  awakens  in  the  expression.  The  rich 
boudoir-like  accessories  and  the  satin  dress 
and  gown  are  admirably  drawn.  We  have 
little  space  left  to  da  justice  to  many  other 
excellent  works;  therefore  we  can  but 
briefly  notice  "  Actors  in  an  Inn  Yard  " 
(197),  by  Mr.  Townley  Gi-een,  a  clever 
reminiscence  of  the  old  inn  stage ;  "  Across 
the  Heath ;'  (191),  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Kilburne, 
admirable  in  drawing  and  colour ;  Mr.  E. 
J.  Gregory's  fine  "  Studies  of  Heads"  (228, 
245) ;  Mr.  Hughes'  "  Readers'  Room  in  the 
Plantin  Museum  "  (249) ;  "  The  Invalid," 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Gow  ;  "  Waste  Land,"  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Wimperis ;  "  The  Puritan,"  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  (289) ;  "  Great  Hall,  Levens, 
Westmoreland  "  (290),  by  Mr.  J.  Fulleylove  ; 
some  admirable  sketches  for  Punch,  by  Mr. 
John  Tenniel,  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  cleverly  biu-lesqued  in  the  artist's  in- 
imitable manner ;  and  a  few  other  water- 
colour  sketches  on  the  screens.  The  col- 
lection, we  may  add,  is  more  varied  and 
interesting  than  it  was  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  we  can  advise  those  who  are  interested 
in  water  colours  to  pay  the  Institute  a  visit. 


MR.  GRACE'S  COLLECTION  OP  OLD 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  MAPS  OP 
LONDON. 
"pROBABLY  the  largest  and  most  inte- 
-*-  resting  collection  of  old  engravings, 
maps,  and  sketches  ever  brought  together, 
illustrative  of  Old  London,  is  that  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  shortly  at  South 
Kensington.  These  hare  been  lent  by  J.  G. 
Grace,  Esq.,  and  have  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  one  of  the  large  g.allerie8  in 
Queen'g-road,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Grace.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  notice,  and 
after  the  very  cursory  examination  we  have 
beeo  able  to  make  at  a  private  view,  to 
convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  extent  and  interest  of  Mr.  Grace's 
valuable  collection,  though  a  rough  idea  of 
the  number  brought  together  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grace  has 
collected  something  like  1,000  maps  of  Old 
London  and  5,000  views,  many  of  which 
are  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  We 
understand  this  work  has  taken  the  best 
part  of  a  lifetime,  representing  the  labour 
of  forty  years.  The  engravings  and  views 
embrace  the  works  of  Wyngaerde,  Visscher, 
Hollar,  Hoeye,  Kip,  Hulfbergh,  Vertue, 
Maurer,  Canaleti,  Hogarth,  Vardy,  Shep- 
herd, Jukes.  Pugin  and  Rowlandson,  Nash, 
Allen,  &c.  There  are  many  old  wood  prints, 
mezeotint,  aquatint,  watercolour,  pencil, and 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  the  archa3ologist 
and  architect  will  find  a  fund  of  almost 
interminable  interest  and  valuein  examining 
the  many  memorials  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  last  three  ccntui-ies.  As  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  drawing  and  en- 
graving alone  Mr.  Grace's  exhibition  must 
be  deemed  one  of  intense  interest,  for  we  can 
trace  the  progress  of  wood  block  engraving, 
line  or  copperplate,  mezzotinto,  stippling, 
aquatinta, lithographic, andother styles.  The 
general  views  of  London  are  arranged  along 
the  walls,  while  the  screens  exhibit  in  detail 
the  sectional  localities  and  buildings  of  inte- 
rest, beginning  at  Kensington  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  City  ;  so  that  a  visitor  can  study 
the  various  changes  any  given  district  or 
locality  has  undergone  with  the  aid  of 
general  views  and  maps  of  contemporary 
dates.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  we 
have  a  splendid  series  of  old  views  of 
London.  For  instance,  that  numbered  5  is 
a  large  bird's-eye  view  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark.  It  is  a  fine  pen- 
and-ink  fac-f.imile,  by  N.  Whitlock,  from 
the  original  drawing  by  Antonio  Van  den 
Wyngaerde  (about  1550),  now  in  the  Suther- 
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land  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  is  lOit.  lonaf  by  17in.  high,  and 
extends  from  Whitehall  in  west  to  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  called  "  Plaoentia,"  in 
the  east.  It  shows  Old  St.  Paul's  with  its 
spire.  Old  Limd^m  Briili;.',  Sull'olk  House, 
Southwark — a  line  Eli/aln'thau  mansion — 
Westminster  Alibey  witluiut  its  towers,  &c. 
The  drawini;  is  supposed  tn  have  been  made 
by  order  of  Philip  of  Spain,  before  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  one. 
Another  general  view  of  Loudon,  from 
St.  Catherine's  to  Palace  at  Westminster, 
86in.  by  18in.,  is  signed  "J.  C.  Visscher 
delincavit,"  and  has  descriptions  in  Latin  in 
tablets  above.  A  fine  view,  signed  "  Win- 
ceslaus  Hollar,"  covers  a  similar  field  of 
view;  it  is  dated  IGIT,  and  published  by 
Cornelius  Dauekvers.  There  are  emblems 
at  the  top.  Like  that  of  Visscher  it  shows 
all  the  principal  buildings — London-bridge, 
St.  "Pauwl's"  Church  without  spire,  and  the 
towers  of  the  old  City  churches  ;  while  the 
locality  of  Southwark,  with  St.  Mary  Overie, 
Winchester  House,  the  Bear-garden,  Globe, 
and  many  interesting  bits  of  old  tim- 
bered buildings,  are  detailed  with  much 
minuteness.  Another  fine  engraving  is 
signed  "  Rombant  Van  den  Hoeye,"  and  is 
dated  1650,  indicating  many  of  the  same 
parts.  We  cannot  mention  a  tithe  part  of 
the  engraved  views,  but  they  all  lend  a  value 
in  identification,  and  throw  much  collateral 
light  upon  one  another.  One  remarkable 
engraved  view  is  that  showing  St.  James's 
Park.  It  is  about  7ft.  by  4ft.  Old  St. 
James's  Palace,  the  park  with  its  rows  of 
chesnuts.  the  Mall,  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
house.  Pall-mall,  St.  James's- square  and 
church,  St.  Anne's  Church,  Lester-fields, 
and  a  hundred  other  features  are  indicated, 
while  the  river  Thames  forms  the  back- 
ground, over  which  not  a  bridge  was  then 
visible.  This  view  is  entitled  "  Veue  et 
Perspective  de  la  Ville  de  Londre,  West- 
minster, Pare  St.  Jacques,"  and  is  signed 
"John  Kip  deliueavit  et  sculp."  The  date 
is  1700.  Various  other  views  of  St.  James's, 
including  "  Marlborough  House"  and  "  View 
of  German  Chapel,"  by  J.  G.  Buckler,  1827 ; 
"  Old  Horse  Guards,"  by  Mayett,  1651,  &c., 
are  exhibited.  A  pencil  drawing  of  the 
latter,  formerly  in  Dr.  Gower's  possession, 
and  various  prints  and  sketches  of  the  same, 
by  Maurer  and  others,  are  unique  examples 
of  delineation  of  the  18th  century. 

Several  valuable  views  of  Buckingham 
House,  one  dated  1710,  are  deserving  of 
notice.  Of  that  interesting  locality,  Tothill- 
fields,  Westminster,  there  are  various  water- 
colour  and  mezzotinto  views.  We  note 
Emanuel  Hospital,  founded  by  Lady  Dacre, 
1595  ;  pencil  sketches  of  Pest-house,  Peni- 
tentiary, Millbank,  by  Capon ;  Greycoat 
School,  Tothill-fields,  1698;  Emery-hill 
Almshouses,  Rochester-row. 

The  engravings  and  views  of  Westminster 
Abbey  are  complete.  One  engraving  in 
line  represents  a  north-west  view,  with  the 
spire  as  designed  for  the  crossing  by  Wren. 
This  spire  is  pierced  with  openings  to  the 
top  in  several  tiers.  The  engraving  is  signed 
"  J.  James  delt."  "  Judije  .Jeffreys'  House 
in  Duke-street  " — drawing  dated  1853,  and 
prints  of  "  Storey-gate,  the  Old  Almonry," 
will  be  looked  at  with  interest  by  all 
admirers  of  Queen  Anne.  Various  remi- 
niscences of  Whitehall  are  to  be  found.  We 
notice  the  Horse  Guards,  by  J.  Vardy, 
delt. ;  the  Admiralty,  the  New  Horse 
Guards,  accoi'ding  to  Repton's  design ;  view 
of  Whitehall,  showing  the  old  g,ateway  in 
front  of  Inigo  .Jones's  Palace ;  a  fine  mezzo- 
tint, by  J.  H.  Shepherd,  of  Horse  Guards. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  is. 
devoted  to  Charing-cross  and  the  Strand. 
Several  old  views  and  sketches,  showing 
Northumberland  House  and  Charing-cross 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  connoisseur.  One 
is  by  Maurer,  dated  1740 ;  another  by  Cana- 


leti,  1753;  also  a  fine  print  of  "Night,"  as 
"  invented,  painted,  engraved,  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  Hogarth,'  1738."  A  water- 
colour  sket^ih  of  "  Old  Hungerford  Market" 
as  it  was  in  1805,  and  some  recent  views  of 
the  new  markrt,  as  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Fowler  in  1834,  indicate  the  earlier  history  of 
that  transformed  locality.  The  views,  maps, 
and  engiMvings  illustrating  the  "  Strand  " 
exhibit,  in  a  remarkably  clear  manner,  the 
architectui-al  progress  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Two  fine  engravings  showing  processions — 
one  of  '•  Charity  Children  "  upon  the  7th  of 
July,  1713,  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  as  a 
public  thanksgiving  for  peace,  with  the 
well-known  name  of  G.  Virtue  delint.  ; 
and  amither,  a  "  Masonic  Procession"  drawn 
up  in  front  of  Old  Somertet  House  in 
April  1742— give  a  capital  idea  of  the 
houses  that  then  lined  the  street.  Old 
Somerset  House  in  the  last  view  is  clearly 
detailed,  with  its  centre  columnar  entrance 
and  low  wings,  and  many  of  the  old  timbered 
buildings  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Common- 
wealth are  to  he  recognised  in  the  view.  A 
fine  aquatinta  view  of  "Old  Somerset 
House,"  by  F.  Jukes,  dated  1777,  dedicated 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Ashburnham,  and 
another  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Harcourt. 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  original  building  as 
designed  by  Jolin  of  Padua.  "  Covent 
Garden"  and  "  Dniry  Lane"  are  repre- 
sented by  some  choice  engravings  and 
sketches,  a  mezzotiuto  by  Pugin  and  Row- 
landson  1812,  and  various  representations 
of  the  fire  in  Covent -garden,  the  old  church 
of  Inigo  Jones  appearing  in  a  dozen  different 
forms. 

We  can  only  now  mention  that  other  dis- 
tricts are  equally  well  shown.  Thus  the 
French  Horn  Inn,  Hol'jorn,  with  its  quaint 
galleried  court-yard  by  that  clever  sketcher 
in  water  colours  (T.  H.  Shepherd),  together 
with  views  of  Holborn  Bars,  Middle  Row, 
the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn  and  yard,  oldFurni- 
val's  Inn,  with  its  rich  pilastered  front  of 
brick,  will  all  be  found  worth  inspection  by 
the  denizen  of  this  part  of  London  ;  but  one 
of  the  most  curious  prints  is  a  satire  with 
doggrel  verse  written  upon  Nash's  spire  of 
Langham  Church  so  bitterly  lampooned  by 
the  critics  of  his  dav.  The  print,  dated 
1829,  is  entitled  "  Nashional  Taste  !  !  !  dedi- 
cated without  permission  to  the  Church 
Commissioners."  Below  a  badly-drawn 
view  of  the  spire  in  question,  perched  upon 
the  top  of  which  is  a  caricature  of  the  Court 
architect  himself,  are  the  lines  in  two 
couplets  : — 

Providence  sends  meat. 
The  Devil  sends  Cooks, 
Parliament  sends  funds. 
But  who  sends  the  Ai-chitect  ? 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Grace's  col- 
lection are  the  maps  and  plans  ranging  in 
date  from  the  15th  century  to  the  most  re- 
cent, so  that  the  archasologist  or  topo- 
grapher can  trace  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  metropolis  upon  a  series  of  maps  col- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  to  the  present  day.  We 
notice  one  of  special  interest,  with  date  1560. 
a  copy  by  G.  Vertue,  of  the  ancient  map  by 
Ralph  Aggas,  engraved  about  1560.  but  not 
published  till  1603.  A  plan  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Strand,  in  St.  Clement's  parisli, 
1802,  will  be  found  of  exceeding  interest  in 
prospect  of  further  demolition.  One  plan, 
though  looking  rather  fresh  in  colour,  is 
assigned  to  Wren.  It  shows  intended  addi- 
tions to  St.  James's  Palace  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  dated  1694;  other  plans  of 
gre.Tt  value  show  City  property  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
curious  time-stained  plan  of  the  Pest-house, 
Craven-hill,  Bayswater,  with  signatures  of 
Lord  Craven  and  others,  as  produced  in 
court  by  Mr.  Grace  in  1868,  and  under- 
stood to  have  decided  questions  of  owner- 
ship of   the   Craven   Hill  property,   is  to 


be  seen.  To  those  who  are  studying  the 
I  past  history  of  London  either  as  antiquaries 
or  as  architects,  to  many  who  are  desirous 
of  studying  the  limits  of  old  properties,  and 
,  to  all  admirers  of  the  picturesque  architec- 
ture of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  now 
rapidly  disappearing  from  our  view,  Mr. 
Grace's  collection  will  become  of  inestimable 
interest  and  value  as  a  means  of  reference, 
and  would  furnish  the  most  unerring  mate- 
rials for  the  archaeological  hist^iry  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  last  two  centuries. 


SIX  CENTRAL- AREA  CHURCHES. 
"yHE  publication  in  your  last  number  of 
Mr.   Brydou's   interesting   design  for 
Truro    Cathedral    naturally    recalls    some 
other  recent  designs  on  the  "  centr.il-area" 
principle  ;  and  a  few  remarks  on  them  may 
help  to  show  both  the  advantages  and  the 
difficulties  of  this  very  promising  form  of 
plan.      First   in   importance   is    Mr.    Car- 
penter's  striking   design    for    Manchester 
Cathedral.     This  has  a   nave  with  double 
aisles,  a  choir  and  transepts  with  aisles  on 
either  side,  and  an  octagon  ait  the  crossing, 
apparently  some  70ft.  or  80ft.  in  diameter. 
Anything  like  detailed  criticism  of  so  vast  a 
scheme  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  letter ; 
but  two  or  three  points  suggest  themselves 
at  the  first  view.     It  is  hard  to  see,  in  the 
first  place,  wliat  is  the  use  of  a  nave  with 
double  aisles  for  an  Anglican  service.     If 
there  were  an  altar  in  each  aisle,  one  could 
better  understand  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
rangement ;  but  as  it  is,  at  least  half  the 
congregation  west  of  the  octagon  would  see 
neither  altar   nor   pulpit.       I   do   not    lay 
stress  on  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  build- 
ing for  preaching  in,  becacse  a  cathedral 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  mere  pl.ace  for 
the  delivery  of  sermons :  but  on  its  incon- 
venience for  worship  of  any  type  recognised 
by  the   Church    of    England.      Even    the 
musical  service,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be 
badly  heard  in  the  nave,  not  only  through 
the  multitude  of  sound- shadows  from  the 
four  ranges  of  piers,  but  from  the  lofty  in- 
terposing lantern.     This  would  almost  cer- 
tainly swallow  up  much  of  the  sound,  and 
leave   only  a  faint  residuum  for  the  lower 
western  area.     A  nave  like  this,  it  is  true, 
might  be  abandoned  as  a  place  for  holding 
services  in,  and  made,  after  the  fashion  of 
the   aisles   and   transepts  of   Westminster 
Abbey,  into  a  mausolenm  for  Lancashire 
heroes.     For  this,  however,  its  style  is  not 
the  most  suitable.     There  was  a  discussion 
many  years  ago  in  the  Building  Nkws  on 
the  question  whether   Gothic   architecture 
harmonises  with  the  highest  class  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture ;  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not.     What  most  of 
the  disputants  meant  by  Gothic    whs  evi- 
dently Gothic  with  fully  developed  tracery; 
and  meaning  this  there   seems  little  doubt 
that   they   reached   the    right    conclusion. 
We  must  choose  between  high  art  decora- 
tion and  tracery  decoration — the  two  things 
do  not  do  together.     We  may  have  Lancet 
Gothic  and  noble  sculpture,  or  Geometrical 
Gothic  and  exaggerated  scnlptui-e  :  a  strong 
monumental  style  with  painting  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  same  class,  or  a  comparatively 
fanciful  style  with   fantastic  and  more  or 
less  distorted  figures — only  in  this  way  is 
harmony  to    be   secured.      The   distortion 
and  eccentricity  of  middle  and  late  Gothic 
sculpture  did   not  come   by   chance :  it  is 
through  no  accident  that  we  find  our  best 
examples  at  Wells  and  not  at  Exeter.     On 
the    other    hand,    taking     the    style     for 
granted,  Mr.   Carpenter's  design  is  treated 
for   the    most   part   with  the  dignity  and 
severity  which  we  look  for  in  his  work.  The 
interior  of  the   lantern,  and  probably  the 
choir  and   transepts,  would  be   extremely 
striking,  but  one  cannot  help  fearini;  tliat  a 
lantern  of  such  immense   size  and   height 
would  overpower  the  nave  both  inside  and 
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out.  The  dangrer  is  that  it  would  look  like 
t'le  fragment  of  a  great  design,  surrounded 
by  the  petty  work  which  characterises  too 
much  English  church-building.  The  nave, 
by  itself,  might  be,  architecturally,  a  fine 
one,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  central 
octagon  would  be  finer  still:  but  the  two, 
without  some  alteration,  would  be  likely  to 
spoil  each  other.  Wren,  who,  with  all  bis 
faults  of  detail,  had  a  feeling  for  pro- 
portion seldom  surpassed,  seems  to  have 
felt  this  about  St.  Paul's ;  and  though 
the  central  area  there  does  dwarf  the 
internal  avenues  into  something  almost 
like  passages,  the  central  dome  over  it  does 
not  dwarf  the  outside  of  the  nave.  Its 
architect  was  determined  that  the  outside 
of  his  church,  at  any  rate,  should  have  unity 
and  cohesion :  he  felt  that  a  broad  and  lofty 
nave,  not  cut  up  by  aisles  and  clerestory, 
was  a  necessity  in  presence  of  his  large  and 
lofty  dome — and  not  seeing  how  to  gain  his 
end  by  fair  means,  he  gained  it  by  foul  ones. 
In  other  words,  he  built  those  outrageous 
shams,  the  screen  walLs,  which  hide  the 
clerestory  ;  and  so.  by  making  the  nave  look 
like  an  immense  aisleless  one,  he  made  it  a 
match  for  the  feature  which  threatened  to 
crush  it.  What  Wren  did  by  a  sham  might, 
however,  be  done  by  perfectly  honest  means. 
A  triple-roofed  nave — loftier,  but  of  the 
same  type  as  the  new  one  at  Bristol — would 
do  it,  and  if  its  roofs  were  of  high  pitch  it 
might  naturally  end  in  a  grand  three-gabled 
narthex  like  that  at  Peterborough.  For  a 
lantern  so  huge  as  this  needs  not  only  an 
unusually  massive-looking  nave,  but  an 
unusually  impressive  west  front,  large  in 
scale  and  bold  in  composition.  It  was  a  true 
instinct,  I  think,  which  added  the  central 
lantern  to  the  western  tower  and  two  flank- 
ing towers  at  Ely ;  and  that  triple-towered 
arrangement,  together  with  the  triple- 
arched  one  at  Peterborough,  are  perhaps  the 
only  two  yet  invented  which  would  really 
hold  their  own  against  so  vast  a  central 
tower  as  Mr.  Carpenter's. 

RetuiTiing  to  the  nave  there  is  yet  one 
other  type  which  would  stand  its  ground 
inside  and  out — which,  added  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter's choir,  transepts,  and  central  area, 
would  make  a  church  of  unsurpassed  gran- 
deur, perfectly  fit  for  a  great  congregation, 
and  far  more  "  of  a  piece  "  than  his  present 
design.     It  is  a  type  which  has  been  used 
before,  when  architects  had  not  yet  grown 
timid  and  left  eveiything  great  and  daring 
to   engineers.     It    is    the    type    found    at 
Gerona,   at   Alby,   at  the   late   Dominican 
Church  of  Ghent — with  a  vault  in  one  span 
about   as    wide   as   Mr.    Carpenter's   three 
middle  avenues  put  together,  and  with  but- 
tresses, partly  internal,  which  may  be  cut 
through  to  give  a  passage  next  the  walls. 
Such  a  scheme,  if  developed  with  the  ability 
which  characterises  the   rest  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter's design,  might  certainly  be  carried 
out.     It   is   easier   sometimes  to  do  great 
things    than    small    ones,    and   multitudes 
of  people  will  exert  themselves  to  realise  a 
grand  conception  who  very  wisely  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  increase  the  crowd  of  com- 
monplace things  amongst  which  we  all  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.     I  do  not 
mean  that  the  design  for  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral is  not,  almost  everywhere,  much  above 
commonplace :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  pro- 
mising that  one  cannot  help  wishing  it  more 
promising  still.     The  nave  is  now,  I  think 
its  weakest  point,  both  for  interior  and  ex- 
terior effect,  and  it  might  easily  be  made 
one  of  the  strongest.     A  nave  in  one  span 
would  naturally  open  into  the  octagon  by 
three  arches,  as  the  nave  of  Gerona  opens 
into  the  choir ;  but  for  the  sake  of  abutment 
the  two  side  arches  might  be  oblique,  and 
the  nave  consequently  an  apsidal-ended  one. 
The  aisled  choir  and   transepts,   like   the 
aisled  choir  at  Gerona,  would  give  scale  to 
the  building,  the  church  would  increase  in 


form  a  fine  transition  from  the  one  part  to 
the  other.  Externally  there  would  be  in 
reality — what  there  is  at  St.  Paul's  only  in 
pretence — an  immense  nave,  of  unusual 
height :  and  this  nave,  which  would  bo  the 
ruin  of  any  church  with  an  ordinary-sized 
tower,  would  be  the  very  thing  to  set  off  and 
harmonise  with  the  great  central  lantern. 
Such  a  cathedral  would  tower  above  even 
such  a  city  as  Manchester,  and  its  architec- 
tural grandeur  would  be  gained  not  by 
ignoring,  but  by  fully  accepting  and  pro- 
viding for,  the  real  wants  of  a  great  modern 
town. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  notice  the 
other  five  designs  on  the  "  central-area  " 
system  which,  more  or  less  recuntly,  have 
appeared  in  the  Building  News.  Mr. 
Brydon,  in  his  sketch  for  Truro  Cathedral, 
takes  a  hint  from  Siena,  and  makes  his  cen- 
tral area  a  hexagon.  This  has  the  advantage, 
with  an  aisled  nave,  of  making  the  middle 
aisle  wider  and  more  important  than  is 
possible  with  an  octagon — and  so  of  helping 
it  to  contend  better  with  the  great  central 
space.  It  has  the  practical  merit,  too,  of 
reducing  the  obstruction  from  the  nave- 
piers,  by  removing  them  somewhat  towards 
the  sides  of  the  building.  Outwardly,  a 
six-sided  lantern  is  a  difficult  thing  to  deal 
with,  but  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  man- 
ageable if  brought  into  a  dodecagon  just 
above  the  great  arches.  This  form,  indeed, 
is  rare,  if  not  so  rare  as  a  hexagonal  one: 
but  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan  illustrate 
such  a  lantern  (in  a  simple  round-arched 
style)  in  theii'  drawings  of  St.  Sophia,  Trebi- 
zond.  The  same  form  seems  to  occur 
amongst  the  early  churches  at  Athens. 

Messrs.   Burder  and  Baker's  design  for 
St.  Michael's,  Northampton,  has,  in  spite 
of  its  plainness,  much  character  and  indi- 
viduality— -it  is  to   be  regretted    that    so 
interesting  a   scheme    is  not    now    being 
carried  out.     The  plan,  it  is  true,  very  nearly 
resembles  one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sulman 
and  Rhodes  in  competion  for  a  church  at 
South  Shields — the  working  out  of  which, 
though   ci-ude,    was    suggestive.      Messrs. 
Burder  and  Baker  have  unmistakeably  re- 
tained much  that  belonged  to  this  earlier 
attempt ;  but  they  have,  quite  as   unmis- 
takeably.  transformed  it,  and  made  it  their 
own.     Mr.    Turner's   church  at  Harlesden 
has  a  plan  which  differs  from  the  last  two, 
in  having  tlie  octagon  wider  than  the  nave 
and   aisles   which   open  into   it.     Judging 
only  from  the  published  views,  the  interior 
would  seem  by  far  the  most  successful  part 
of  this  design.     The  octagon  is  covered  by 
eight     intersecting     roofs — as     at    Christ 
Church,    Westminster-road— an   ingenious 
system  with  some  picturesqueness  about  it, 
but  not  a  really  satisfactory  treatment,  as 
it  stands,  for  the  centre  of  a  large  church. 
The  position  of  the  floche  looks,  though  it 
may  not  be,  structurally  a  weak  one,  and 
the  floehe  itself  is  too  small  to  be  effective. 
Messrs.  PauU  and  Bickerdike's  work  for  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall's  congregation  has  been 
so  fully  illustrated   and  discussed  in   the 
Building  Nevts,  that  little  need  be   said 
about  it.     From  some  points  of  view  it  has 
a   very    charming   effect,   and   the    detail, 
generally,   is   well   studied    and    graceful. 
Hardly  any  one,  I  suppose,  would  pronounce 
the   wooden   galleries  a   success ;  and    the 
tower  should  certainly  have  been  in  some 
symmetrical  position   with    regard  to   the 
centi-al  fleche,  rather  than  in  that  which  is 
almost  universal  in  Nonconformist  churches, 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Freeman  long  ago  re- 
marked, is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  possi- 
bly be  found — namely,  on  one  side  of  the 
front  gable.  James  Cubitt. 


WINDOWS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  557.) 

A  MONG  the  objections  to  casements  of  a 


Early  on  Mon<1ay  morning  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Hunt..Ls11,  near  Bridsfwater,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire,  and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  hut  the    bare 

.  u-  I  walls  remained  of  one  of  the  finest  Late  Perpendicular 

richness  eastward,  and  the  octagon  would  '  country  churches  of  Somerset. 


■'^   larger  size  is  that  they  take  up  a,  great 
deal  of    room,    and,   if   they   open   outwards, 
they  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
if     inwards     they    interfere     with     curtains, 
&c.     Another  objection  to    their  opening   in- 
wards   is    the  dilEculty   of   keeping  out    the    l 
weather,  unless    an  expensive    water-bar    is    i 
employed.  The  objections  to  a  large  hung  sash    i 
are  the  weight  of  lifting  and  shutting,  and  the    I 
great  difficulty  of  cleaning,  as  all  know  by  see-    i 
ing  servants  hanging  out  of  top-floor  windows,    [ 
with   their  legs  wedged  in  by  the  top  sash,    ; 
which  is  pulled  down  for  cleaning,  and  pre-    ■ 
vents  them  falling  over.     The  advantages  of    | 
casements  are  their  ease  of  opening,  shutting,    , 
and  cleaning  ;  and  to   my  mind  their  appear- 
ance.   The  advantages  of  hung  sashes  are  their 
compactness  and  their  very  great  facilities  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  rooms,  which  is 
of  much  importance,   and  which  certainly  is 
not  so  satisfactory  in  a    casement    unless    a 
niuUioned  and  trausomed  window  is  employed, 
when  the  upper  portion  may  have  sashes  hung 
by  the  lower  rail  and  falling  inwards,  which 
probably  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  direct  ventilation  that  can  be.      Tobin's 
mode  of  ventilation  by  inserting  small  vertical 
tubes,  with  bell-shaped  mouths,  in  the  lower 
rail    of    the  upper    sash    is    as    good  as  any 
means     for   ventilation  in   the   ordinary  sash 
window,   and  can  be  easily  applied  to  exist- 
ing   windows.     Currall's    ventilator    inserted 
in    the    lower  sash  is  also   effectual,   though 
it    might    be    improved    in    appearance.      I 
have  also  a  model    here    of  a  patent  known 
as  "  Melville's  Patent  Lifting,  Lowering,  and 
Locking     Sash     Apparatus,"    by    which    the 
sashes  are  opened  and  shut  by  a  small  appa- 
ratus at  the  side,  worked  on  a  rack  and  pinion. 
This  apparatus  is  intended  more  especially  for 
large  windows  in  basements,  business  premises, 
and  in  such  other  places  where  the  window  is 
often  required  to  be  left  open  a  small  distance, 
and  not  moved  by  any  one  else.   It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  dispensing  with    all  sash-lines, 
pulleys,  fastenings,  lifts,  handles,  &a.    Another 
arrangement  has  been  brought  to   my  notice, 
invented  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  of  65,  Kosoman- 
street.    This,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  in  use.      The  principle  here  is  the  ordinary 
double-hung   sash  in   three   divisions,   with  a 
centre  portion  opening  inwards.      This  allows 
of    the  ingress  of  air,   while    the  top  sash, 
being   slightly  lowered,   allows  of  its  egress. 
The  centre   portion   falls   down    inwards    flat 
against  the    lower  sash,   thus  allowing    the 
upper  one    to    be    cleaned  from    the  inside. 
An  invention  worth  notice  in  connection  with 
the    sash    window    has   lately   been   brought 
out    by   Mr.   Charles    Brothers,    a    full-sized 
model  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of 
Building  Appliances,  and  a  later  one  at  Messrs. 
TroUope's    Museum,    Halkin-street.     This  ar- 
rangement,  which   was  fully  described  in  the 
Building  News  of  April  12th,  1878,  mainly 
consists  in  hanging  the  whole  of  the  sash  and 
frame   in  the  rebate  of  the  window  opening, 
thus  affording  when  open  a  very  ready  means 
for  examination  of  the  weights,  sash-line,  &c., 
and  also  for  cleaning  without  any  interference 
with  the  frame,  as  in  the  ordinary  sash.     The 
whole  is  locked  when  closed  from  the  inside, 
and  there  is  also  an  ingenious  bolt  in  the  hang- 
ing stile,  which  allows  the  window  to  be  opened 
a  certain  way  only,  thus  preventing  the  temp- 
tation to   a  burglar  of  a  partly  open  window 
leading  to  his  getting  in  by  that  means,  as  the 
sash  will  not  rise  unless  a  small  knob,  accessible 
only  from  the  inside,  is  moved.     The  top  sash 
is    also   fitted   with   a    means    of    ventilation 
through  the  top  rail,  also  regulated  at  will.  The 
inventor  informs  me  that  the  additional  cost  is 
about  23.  a  foot  super.     The  frame  is  kept  air- 
tight   by    indiarubber    tubes   fitted   in   frame 
rebate.      With   regard    to    the   ordinary  sash 
window,  the  usual  practice  in  drawing  them 
is    to    take  a   pair    of    dividers    and  divide 
the    window   equally   for    the    meeting   bars. 
I   have  always  found   it  preferable  to  make 
the  lower  sash   somewhat  the  larger,   and  in 
order  when  open  to  obtain  the  full  advantage 
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to  niflke  tlie  head  of  the  frame  differ  slightly 
from  the  ordinary  one,  thus  enabling  the  lower 
easli  to  go  up  into  it  and  the  windiw  to  open 
wider,  and  I  have  not  found  this  to  add  nt  all  to 
the  expense  of  the  frame.  Another  method  is 
to  allow  the  lower  sashes  to  slide  up  thrDugh 
the  head  of  the  frame  as  shown  here,  the 
opening  being  filled  by  a  piece  of  rounded  o.ik 
which  goes  up  and  down  with  the  sish,  working 
in  a  groove  as  shown,  L;irge  sashes  are  Ov;ca. 
aionally  hung  on  centres,  as  at  Messrs.  Tapling's 
warehouse  in  Cxresham-street,  but  this  mode  is 
not  generally  convenient,  and  unlikely  to  come 
into  general  use.  Lifts  and  pulls  should 
always  be  used,  sunk  lifts  being  the  best,  and 
brass  guards  fitted  to  the  top  rail  of  the  lower 
sash  will  be  found  very  useful  where  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  are  placed  (as  is  often  the  case 
where  no  preparation  has  lieen  made  for  them), 
80  that  they  fall  on  to  the  lower  sash.  Messrs. 
Meaking's  arrangemei:'  for  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  sash  windows,  though  rather  intri- 
cate, is  often  extremely  useful,  espe.?ially  where, 
by  reason  of  a  large  sidebiard,  desk,  or  some 
other  fixed  piece  of  furniture,  the  window  is 
not  easily  accessible.  One  other  small  matter 
ic  connection  with  hung  sashes  is  worth  men- 
tion— viz.,  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
pulley  stiles  of  frame  made  in  oak.  It  adds 
very  little  to  the  cost,  and  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  ease  with  which  the  sa.shes  are 
moved.  Another  patent,  by  Messrs.  Tonks,  is 
worth  notice  for  the  improvement  and  ease  of 
sash  lifting,  besides  an  arrangement  of  lifts 
somewhat  similar  to  Messrs.  Meaking's.  A  brass 
guide  is  fixed  to  the  pulley,  .still  wheels  being 
fixed  in  the  sash  to  run  in  same,  which 
greatly  lightens  the  weight  of  the  sash. 
Stout  unbleached  hemp  cord  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing for  sashes  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  this 
and  strong  brass  axle  pulleys  should  always  be 
carefully  examined  before  any  work  is  passed 
by  the  architect.  Many  metal  sash-lines  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  probably  known  to 
ail  of  you,  as  well  as  the  numerous  devices  for 
fastening  same  to  sash  and  weights.  I  have 
no  time  to  mention  these,  and  would  only  add 
oa  this  subject  that  it  is  advisable  to  connect 
the  line  with  the  sash  about  one-third  from 
the  top.  The  window  opening  having  now 
been  filled  with  sash  and  frame  we  may  briefly 
consider  the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
window  internally,  and  firstly  in  passing  we 
may  notice  that  splayed  jambs  are  a  modern 
innovation  so  far  as  the  general  run  of  windows 
are  concerned,  and  are  moreover  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  light  admitted  by  the  window 
into  the  room.  Boxing  shutters,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  arranging  the  internal 
finishings,  are,  as  already  mentioned,  rapidly 
disappearing  in  face  of  the  additional  security 
given  by  plate  glass.  The  chief  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  designing  the  internal  finish- 
ings of  the  ordinary  domestic  window  are — 
firstly,  that  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
light  admitted  ;  secondly,  that  they  are  conve- 
nient for  the  Venetian  or  roller  blinds;  thirdly, 
that  they  are  convenient  for  the  curtains  ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  fur- 
niture generally.  Firstly  as  to  light.  It  is 
iojportant,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the  light 
should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible;  wide 
architraves  .are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  as  if 
tiiey  are  continued  over  the  head  of  the  window 
they  necessarily  bring  down  the  head.  Elabo- 
rate architraves  also  are,  as  a  rule,  only  labour 
thrown  away,  for  as  soon  .as  the  curtains  are  up 
they  are  seen  no  more,  e.'ccept  by  the  house- 
maids or  a  curious  visitor.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  room  in  which  they  are,  but 
any  elaborate  enrichment,  such  as  might 
be  legitimately  employed  round  the  archi- 
trave of  a  door  is  out  of  place  round  a 
window.  The  jamb  linings,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  always  in  strong  light,  might  often 
have  more  attention  and  care  bestowed  in  their 
design  than  is  usually  the  case.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  arrangements  made  for  blinds  :  This,  in 
the  usual  way,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
speculating  builder.  Architects  often  keep  the 
soffit  of  the  linings  about,  .3in.  above  the 
frame,  which  makes  a  fairly  convenient  space 
■for  the  blind,  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  lowering  the  window  head.  A  better  way 
is,  I  think,  to  form  a  box  above  the  lining, 
which  can  receive  either  a  roller  or  Venetian 


blind,  and  when  pulled  up  is  out  of  sight  and 
obstructs  no  light.  The  usual  way  of  hanging 
Venetians  cuts  off  at  least  Gin.  of  the  most 
valuable  light  when  drawn  fully  up,  and  when 
this  is  added  to  the  architrave  and  cornice,  it 
brings  your  window-head  at  least  2ft.  from  the 
ceiling,  which  is  more  than  it  should  be  in  a 
Londondwelling-house,  of  which  I  am  especially 
speaking.  The  third  consideration  ;n  the 
arrangement  of  window  finishings  internally 
is  the  hanging  of  curtains.  One  great  advance 
of  recent  years  in  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  the  abolition  of  deep  scalloped  valances 
which  many  upholsterers  will  still  induce  your 
clients  to  have,  unless  you  keep  a  very  vigilant 
eye  on  them,  not  merely  till  the  house  is  out 
of  the  builder's  hands,  but  also  furnished  ;  and 
I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  feeling  of 
those  who  seem  to  consider  that  the  attention 
now  paid  by  architects  to  this  particular  branch 
of  their  profession — via.,  the  furnishing  of 
houses  designed  by  them — is  immaterial  to  them, 
for  surely  the  internal  decoration  of  a  house 
has  always  been  considered  part  of  his  vocation, 
and  a  careful  architect  will  design  all  his  cor- 
nices, joinery,  and  mouldings  with  a  view  to 
their  subsequent  decoration ;  yet  surely  all  this 
trouble  is  entirely  thrown  away  if  he  has  no 
voice  in  the  furnishing.  What  becomes  of  all 
his  carefully-selected  contrasts  and  harmonies 
in  paint  and  paper  if  the  carpet  and  curtains 
are  in  discord  with  them  ?  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  before  us,  in  place  of  a 
deep  valance  cut  and  tortured  into  fantastic 
shapes,  and  imparting  a  funereal  aspect  to  the 
room,  we  now  use  a  plain  brass  rod  or  wood 
pole,  with  solid  turned  ends,  and  on  the  rod 
brass  or  wood  rings  carry  the  curtains — these 
should  be  carefully  selected  to  harmonise  with 
the  colours  in  the  room,  and  be  of  a  length 
very  slightly  to  exceed  the  height  of  the 
window.  The  old  system  of  draping  the  cur- 
tains, and  spreading  the  ends  over  the  floor, 
tends  very  much  to  darken  the  room,  and  the 
curtains  thus  spread  are  inconvenient,  and  to 
my  mind  unsightly.  Extreme  fulness  in  cur- 
tains is  also  a  mistake  ;  if  they  are  made  half 
as  wide  again  as  the  space  they  have  to  cover 
when  drawn,  they  will  be  found  cjuite  full 
enough,  and  will  not  be  so  inconvenient  when 
pulled  back.  Window  seats  are  an  old  fashion 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned in  the  present  day  in  favour  of  tlie 
modern  window  back.  No  doubt,  the  small 
increase  of  space  has  been  the  main  object  of 
this  alteration,  and  in  town  houses  it  is  still 
probably  indispensible ;  but  in  sacrificing  it  we 
undoubtedly  sacrifice  one  of  the  pleasantest 
seats  in  a  room.  Think  of  any  room  you  know 
of  blessed  with  window. seats,  and  try  and  re- 
member where  in  your  leisure  and  idle  moments 
you  naturally  sit,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it 
is  in  the  seat  in  the  window.  Without  it,  how- 
ever fine  the  view,  you  can  only  enjoy  it  pro- 
bably standing,  for  you  cannot  well  pull  a  chair 
up  in  front  of  the  window  ;  but  if  there  i?  a 
window-seat,  you  drop  down  into  it  naturally, 
and  can  enjoy  the  view  at  your  leisure,  and  in 
this  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  drawing-room 
in  an  old  house,  called  Weston  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire, here,  as  is  often  the  case  in  houses  of  a 
similar  date,  the  whole  depth  of  the  bay-window 
is  converted  into  one  large  seat  or  couch,  and 
this  is  by  far  the  favourite  seat  in  the  room, 
and  when  well  cushioned,  imitates  almost  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  East.  A  deep  fi.xed  seat 
in  the  window  gives,  too,  an  air  of  comfort  to 
a  room  which  nothing  else  hardly  can  give. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  slightly  touched 
on  most  of  the  points  I  have  h.ad  in  my  mind 
in  relation  to  windows,  especially  to  windows 
in  town  dwellings.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  the  dignity  and  refine- 
ment in  an  elevation  depends  on  the  treatment 
of  its  windows,  and  how  much  the  comfort, 
security,  and  health  of  the  inmates  also  depend 
on  the  careful  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
windows,  we  feel  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  which  every  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  turn  his  earnest  attention.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  summiim  bonum  of  architecture,  the 
one  great  leading  feature  which  should  bind  to- 
gether the  elevation  and  plan,  and  generally 
speaking,  upon  the  measure  of  success  with 
which  this  is  done  will  depend  the  appreciation 
and  merit  of  the  design.     Reihember,  the  first 


great  use  of  a  window  ia  the  admission  of  light, 
full  and  sufficient.  Gray  speaks  of  "  rich  win- 
dows that  exclude  the  light,  and  passages  that 
lead  to  nothing."  Modern  architecture  should 
not  be  open  to  this  reproach.  We  read  in  the 
Bible  that  next  after  the  creation  of  the  world 
God  said  "  let  there  be  light,  and  there  waa 
light,"  and  after  that  record  it  is  not  for  man 
to  say  there  shall  be  darkness  and  exclude  the 
light.  Depend  upon  it  wherever  this  is  done  it 
is  wrong.  Light  and  sunbeams  mean  life  and 
health  to  all  men,  and  he  who  excludes  the  one 
excludes  the  other.  The  second  great  use  of  a, 
window  is  that  we  may  look  out  of  it  and  enjoy 
the  prospect,  whatever  it  be,  and  any  arrange- 
ment which  does  not  admit  of  this  we  may  at 
once  recognise  as  wrong  (though  there  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  no  look-out  is  preferable  to 
the  only  one  to  be  obtained).  The  Hiird  great 
use  of  a  window  is  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
ventilation  of  our  rooms,  without  which  we 
could  none  of  us  "  live  out  half  our  days." 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly,  if  wo  attempt  fairly  to 
carry  out  these  three  great  cardinal  points  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  windows  we  shall  find 
that  our  elevations  will  become  more  truthful 
and  representative  of  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
continue  to  he  worthy  of  the  title  bestowed  oa 
it  13  the  "  Printing  press  of  nations."  And 
now,  gentlemen.  I  greatly  fear  I  have  told 
you  little  that  you  did  not  know  before,  but  it 
my  paper  may  be  the  means  of  our  thinking 
out  these  matters  more,  each  for  ourselves,  it 
will  have  done  some  good,  and  the  pleasure  it 
has  caused  me  to  write  it  will  be  shared  also, 
to  some  extent,  by  you. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  FORTNIGHTLY  meeting  of  the  Associa. 
tion  was  held  on  Friday  evening :   the 
President,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  the  chair. 

THE    EECENT    BLACKBALLINO. 

Mr.  J.  DonoLASs  Mathews  asked  the  Presi- 
dent whether  a  certain  number  of  candidates 
for  membership — 19  out  of  G2 — were  not  black- 
balled at  the  last  meeting,  and  if  so  would  he 
give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  objected  to, 
and  the  number  of  votes  recorded  against  them. 
Mr.  Hayes  (hon.  sec.)  said  he  had  not  the  list 
of  nominations  with  hiui.  not  knowing  they 
would  be  called  for.  The  numbers  of  those 
voting  were  not  taken,  but  about  35  or  40  used 
the  b.allot>box  each  time.  Mr.  Mathews  in- 
quired whether  some  were  rejected  out  of  each 
batch.  He  wished  to  know  whether  there  waa 
a  real  intention  to  exclude  those  condidates,  or 
if  members  simply  tired  of  voting  so  many 
times.  The  President  said  the  result  of  the 
balloting  was  to  most  members  utterly  unex- 
pected. When  he  found  that  several  in  each 
batch  were  blackballed  he  pointed  out  to  the 
members  that  a  rejected  candidate  could  not 
again  be  proposed  for  a  year,  and  that  one 
adverse  vote  neutralised  five  favourable  ones. 
For  some  time  afterwards  there  was  no  rejec- 
tions, but  in  the  last  ten  no  fewer  than  five 
were  blackballed.  A  Member  said  that  one  of 
those  rejected  had  informed  him  he  did  not 
know  a  single  member  except  his  propo.ser  and 
seconder,  and  could  not,  therefore,  imagine  the 
cause  for  being  blackballed.  Another  speaker 
said  he  had  belonged  since  the  time  when  it 
met  in  Lyon's-inn,  and  that  his  son  had  been 
looking  forward  to  joining  in  turn,  but  ha 
been  rejected.  He  looked  upon  it  as  rathe 
hard.  Mr.  Mathews  said  a  grave  stigma  ha 
been  thrown  on  gentlemen  who  had  wished  to 
join,  and  handed  in  a  notice  signed  by  12  mem- 
bers requesting  the  president  to  convene  a 
special  meeting  for  that  day  week  (to-night)  at 
8  p.m.,  to  consider  the  following  proposed  ad- 
dition to  rule  10,  "  In  each  case  in  which  a 
ballot  is  demanded  notice  shall  be  forwarded 
in  writing  to  the  proposer  and  seconder  by  the 
hon.  sees.,  at  least  three  days  Vjefore  the 
election.  If  necessary  the  election  to  be 
postponed  until  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given."  Mr.  Riddett  gave  notice  of  an 
alternative  motion  to  add  to  rule  11,  which 
states  that  "no  one  whose  nomination  has 
been  voted  upon  and  negatived  shall  be  again 
nominated  during  the  same  session,"  the  words 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  committee."  The 
following  were  elected  by  a  show  of  hands  with. 
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out  opfoaition:— T.  H.  Letts,  F.  H.  Jennings, 
C.  Stuart  Smith,  Martin  Saunders.  H.  Stanley 
Saunders,  W.  Martin,  Blizzard,  Goodwin,  J. 
Jeffries,  Hawley,  Dyball,  T>.  S.  Henderson,  A. 
Morton,  J.  E-  Arpin,  J.  Coutts,  and  H.  Fry. 
The  Peesident  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  in  reply  to  the  expression  of  condo- 
lence forwarded  her,  in  which  that  lady  said 
that  none  of  the  testimonies  to  her  husband's 
memory  were  more  delightful  than  those  from 
members  of  the  profession  he  loved  so  dearly. 

OBOANS    IN    CHUECHES. 

Mr.  SoMEKs  Claeke,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on 
the  architectural  treatment  of  organs,  limiting 
his  scope  to  a  consideration  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  new  churches.      He  premised  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  speaking  as  though 
the    organ    were   the    one    thing    for    which 
churches  and  choirs  existed,  although  he  feared 
too  often    organists  adopted  this   standpoint. 
As  an  illustration  Mr.  Clarke  mentioned  that 
he  once  accompanied  Dr.  Wesley,  late  organist 
at  Hereford  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished organists  and  performers  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  a  large   church   in   a   country   town, 
where  the  organ  stood  exceedingly  well  in  a 
lofty  and  open  chancel  aisle,  conveniently  near 
the  singers  and  vestry.     The  doctor  admitted 
that  the  arrangement  was  fair,  but  added,  "If 
that  church  were  mine  I  would  take  out  the 
east  window,  throw    open  a  great  arch,    and 
stand  the  organ  over  the  altar.     How  it  would 
sound    down    the    church !"      The    lecturer 
divided    his    subject    into    two  portions — first 
describing  the  machine  itself ;  and    secondly 
considering  its  best  position,  and  the  conditions 
of  that  position,  including  external  as  well  as 
general  treatment.     The  old-fashioned  organ 
was   to  the  spectator  often  a  splendid  monu- 
mental but  frequently  a  cumbrous  and  unmean- 
ing thing ;  the  modem  one  is  an  ugly  box  sur- 
mounted by  a  stack  of  pipes,  reminding  one  of 
a  zinc-worker's  premises  in  the  New-road.     On 
further  investigation  the  architect  finds  this 
case  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  but  has 
not  anything  very  substantial  inside.     A  great 
many  little  sticks,  a  vast  amount  of  dust  and 
other  things  not  to  be  understood,  but  gene- 
rally a  large  box  somewhere  near  |the  roof,  and 
this  box  often  presents  a  most  ugly  and  obtru- 
side  appearance  from  the  outside.     Speaking 
generally,  an  organ  consists  of  four  main  divi- 
sions— the  great  organ,   the  swell  organ,  the 
choir   organ,  and  the   pedal — the    first    three 
being  controlled   by   manual  key-boards,  and 
the  fourth  by  a  pedal-board.      Each  division  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  consists  of  the  pipes, 
the    wind-chest    on  which    they    stand,    and 
mechanism  connecting  these  divisions  with  the 
key-boards — common  to  all  air-bellows,  a  wind 
reservoir  and  trunks  for  conveying  air  to  the 
various   parts  ;   and   lastly  the   swell-organ  is 
enclosed  in  the  unwieldy  box  already  referred 
to.     The  question  arises  what  space  ought  to 
be   allowed   so  as  to  commodiously  accommo- 
date an   average  instrument,  the  blower,  and 
the  player.    Too  often  an  organ  of  needless 
size  is  put  into  a  church,  one  of  fifty  stops 
being  obtained  where  one  of  thirty  would  sound 
more  effectively.     If  the  architect  knows  from 
the  first  that  he  is  to  stable  such  a  monster  he 
is  to  blame  if  he  does  not  do  so  to  advantage, 
but  where  he  cannot  tell  what  is  coming,  but 
has  only  to   make  "adequate  provision  for  a 
suitable  organ,"  he  can  no  more  be  condemned 
if  the  roaring  monster  be  pent  up  than  if  the 
pulpit  will  not  hold  a  Daniel  Lambert.     Con- 
siderable height  is  needed  for  an  average  in- 
strument, for  the  pedal  department  has  pipes 
16ft.  speaking  length,  mounted  on  a  block  at 
least  2ft.  above  the  floor;  and  further  the  other 
departments  should  be  proportionately  raised, 
so  that  the  sound  may   get  away  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  case.  Reference  may  be  made 
on  this  and  other  points  to  "  Organs  and  Organ 
Building  "  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Rimbault, 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.*     As  to  floor 
space,  a  square  of  from  14ft.  to  IGft.  on  a  side, 
according  to  the  number  of  pedal  stops  em- 
ployed, will  sufSce.     Thus,  in  an  average-sized 
church,  to  accommodate  600  people,  the  average 
organ  will  probably  occupy   a  space  of  16ft. 


*  A  mucli  more  comprehensive  work  by  Mr.  John 
Wataon  Warman  is  now  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the 
rnglish  Mechanic  and  World  o/ Science. — Ed.  B.  N. 


deep  by  IGft.  across  and  20tt.  high.     Proceed- 
ing to  his  second  division — the  position  of  the 
organ  and  its  consequent  conditions — the  lec- 
turer thought  we  ought  not  to  take  precedent 
as  a  guide  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  our 
architectural  details,  for  the  organ  as  we  use  it 
did    not     exist    in    medieval    churches.      As 
by  general  consent   the   choir   is   now  placed 
in   the   chancel,  the  organ  should  not  be  far 
away    from    the    voices    it    is  to  support  and 
accompany ;    indeed,    those   few    persons   who 
advocate  its  removal  to  the  west  end  belong  to 
the  class  who  hold  that  the  church  and  choir 
exist  solely  for  the  glorification  ct  the  organ. 
Accepting,  then,  a  position  near  the  chancel,  it 
must  be  considered  whether  there  ought  to  be 
built  an  organ-chamber,  a  transept,  or  an  aisle — 
whether  the  organ  ought  to  be  divided,  whether 
bracketed  out  from  the  wall,  whether  it  shall 
be  on  the  floor  or  raised,  and,  if  the  latter,  what 
inconveniences  may  result ;  whether  it  shall  be 
blown  by  an  engine  or   by  hand.     Over  and 
above  all  these  points  our  plans  and  sections 
must  show  that  the  organ  will  not  interfere 
with  the  convenient  use  of  the  church  by  the 
clergy  and  congregation,  and  will  not  darken 
nor  obstruct  the  chancel.     The  organist  also 
must  be  well  placed  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  artificial  light,  increasing  the  risk  of  fire, 
must  not  be  needed  by  him.     The   first  and 
great  desideratum  is  that  there  should  be  abun- 
dant space  about  the  organ,  and,  above  all, 
height*    What  the    designing  architect   calls 
an  organ-chamber  is  too  often  regarded  by  the 
organist  as  a  species  of  enlarged  dog-kennel 
with  two  little  doors,  one  to  the  chancel  and 
one  to  the  aisle — the  whole  thing,  arches  and 
all  crammed  with  pipes  whistling  and  scream- 
ing at  one  another,  and  the  bulk  of  them  half 
above  the  crowns  of  the  little  doors  aforesaid. 
The  larger  and  more  complete  the  organ  is  that 
is   placed   in   this   conventional   chamber   the 
worse  will  be  the  result,  as   each  individual 
portion  of  the  instrument  has  less  space  about 
it.     In   many  instances  an  organ  costing,  say, 
jEI.OOO,  and  so  placed,  is  less  powerful  in  effect 
and  less  pleasing  in  tone  than  would  be  one 
with  half  the   number   of   stops  in  the  same 
position.     If  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  new 
church  are  such  as  to  make  it  most  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  a  building  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  an  organ-chamber,  it  is  of  the 
first    importance  that   this   shall  be    as   tho- 
roughly   one    with    the    church  as    possible. 
Several  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  receptacle  is  in  itself  of  ample  proportions, 
but  the  arches  into  the  chancel  are  low,  much 
impairing  the  quality  of  the  tone.     The  roof  of 
the  chamber  and  also  the  openings  into  chancel 
and  aisle,  should  be  as  lotty  as  possible.  Avoid 
an  arch  into  the  aisle  and  conJBhue  the  aisle 
roof  (if  the  aisle  be  lofty)  right  over  the  organ, 
or  treat  the  chamber  as  a  comparatively  shallow 
and  broad  recess  cutting  into  the  main  roof  of 
chancel  like  a  transept.     With  the  latter  treat- 
lent  the  organ  front  can  be  made  conterminous 
ith  or  even  project  beyond  the  line  of  chancel 
wall,  and  thus  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  a 
large   break    in   the   length   of   wall   will    be 
avoided.     As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  several  parts  of  an  organ  may  be  modified 
in  position  to  suit  various  situations  the  great 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  Marien   Kirche 
at  Lubeck   was   mentioned ;    this    instrument 
is  upwards  of  80ft.  high  and  40ft.  wide,  but 
not    more    than    7ft.    or    8ft.    deep.     Unless 
there  be  far  more  height  than  we   generally 
get  in  modern  churches,  it  is  not  well  to  build 
a  projection   for   the   organ    with   the  vestry 
below,  or  if  it  must  he  done  only  the  back  part 
of  the  instrument  will  be  over  the  vestry,  the 
front  part  coming  down  to  the  floor.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  modern  towers,  and 
the  necessary  thickness  of  the  walls  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  openings  through  them, 
the  conversion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  to 
the  use  of  an  organ-chamber  is  about  one  of  the 
worst,   and,    unfortunately,   one   of  the    most 
usual  places  that  can  be  selected.     An  instance 
of  a  successful  treatment  of   the  organ  in  a 
tower  is  to  be  seen  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene's, 
Paddington,  but  here  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
height  and  clear  space  above.     Of  an  instru- 
ment well  placed  in  a  shallow  recess  a  good 
example  is  that  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Vaux- 
haU. 

{To  he  concluded.) 


OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

FAKM    BUILDINGS. 

Large  straggling  buildings  are  inconvenient 
and  cost  much  in  repair.    Near  the  house  and 
farmyard  there  should  be  a  small  paved  court, 
separated  from  the  yard  by  a  low  wall.     In  this 
court,  which    should   communicate  with  the 
dairy,  the  utensils  may  be  placed  on   proper 
benches  to  air  and  dry  in  the  sun  (Dairy).     "The 
yard    or    yards   in    a   large  farm    should    be 
sheltered  on  the  north  side  by  the  barns,  which 
need  not  be  so  extensive  as  used  formerly  to  be 
thought    necessary.     Owing  to  the   improved 
system  of  stacking  corn  in  the  open  air  modem 
bams  are  much  smaller  than  formerly,  their 
chief  use  being  to  contain  a  threshing  floor  or 
floors.      This  floor,  where   smaller  s««d»   are 
threshed  out,  such  as  clover  and  the  grasses,  is 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  made  of 
stone,   brick,  oak,  or  tempered  earth,  those  of 
oak,  formed  of  planks  2Sin.  thick,  dowelled  or 
ploughed   and  tongued  together,   being  con- 
sidered the  best.     Free  circulation  of  air  is  an 
important  item  to  be  considered  in  constructing 
bams.    If  barns  are  roofed  with  tiles  they 
should  be  bedded  in  coarse  hay,  and  if  with 
thatch,  reeds  are  to  be  preferred.    A  small  yard 
should  be  provided  independent  of  the  other 
I  mentioned  above,    with    sheds  for  cattle    to 
shelter  in.     The  cart  sheds  should  be  in  the 
stack-yard,  which  properly  occupies  a  space 
north  of  the  bara.     On  each  side  of  the  yard 
should  be  placed  the  stables,  cowhouses,  &c., 
and  feeding  stalls,  near  which  should  be  a 
pump,  also  a    convenient  place  to  put  hay, 
straw,  and  turnips,  and  the  machine  for  cutting 
the  same.  Light  thatched  roofs  are  sufiicient  for 
the  sheds  and  smaller  buildings,  and  even  the 
cow-houses  and  stables.     The  house  (detached 
from  the  farm-buildings)  should  have  a  tiled 
or  slated  roof. — J.  A. 

flBEPLAOE. 

The  fireplace  was  used  in  the  smaller  apart- 
ments of  houses  even  in  Norman  times,  and 
numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  build- 
ings as  early  as  the  13th  century,  as  in  Aydon 
Castle,  Northumberland.  At  this  period  tha 
fireplace  was  usually  a  plain  opening,  with 
corbelled  mantle  and  moulded  shelf;  many  have 
pyramidal  hoods  as  at  Netley  Abbey.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  fireplace  was  much 
ornamented,  and  many  rich  examples  of  Tudor 
fireplaces  may  be  found  in  the  old  residences 
and  manor-houses.  Some  of  these  have  been 
reproduced  lately— the  leading  feature  in  them 
being  a  wide  opening,  deep  enough  for  seats, 
arched  near  the  ceiling;  in  the  centre  and 
back  of  opening  the  grate  with  its  andiron  is 
placed.  The  sides  of  fireplace  are  sometimes 
enriched  with  carving,  plaster  ornamentation, 
or  tiles.  We  refer  the  reader  to  fireplaces  at 
Mayfield,  Sussex;  Apthorpe,  Northhants  (open- 
ing of  which  is  6ft.  x  4ft.  9in.) ;  St.  Cross 
Hospital,  Winchester ;  Palace  at  Linlithgow 
(a  wide  opening  of  20ft.  lOin.,  divided  into 
three  by  pillars  and  hooded)  ;  fireplace  at 
Dirleton  Castle,  Ac. ;  also  to  Viollet-le-Duc'B 
"  Dictionary  " — article  Chemin6.  See  also 
Dollman'b  "  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture." 

FIBEPEOOF    BUILDINGS. 

To  confine  the  risk  of  fire  in  buildings  "  J.  A." 
observes  the  building  should  be  divided  into 
compartments,  and  so  constructed  that  the  con- 
tents of  one  compartment  might  be  consumed 
by  fire  without  calcining,  melting,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  surrounding  horizontal  and  up- 
right partitions,  and  thus  stopping  the  fire 
from  spreading  to  the  other  rooms  or  floors.  It 
has  been  thought  that  stone  or  brick  divisions  and 
external  walls,  lintels,  and  staircases  of  iron, 
floors  or  landings  of  tiles,  iron,  and  stone, 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireproof  building  ;  but  Captain  Shaw 
says  : — "  Stone  is  in  no  sense  fireproof ;  on  the 
contrary  it  yields  to  fire  sooner  than  almost 
any  building  material,  much  more  rapidly  than 
wood.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not,  like  wood,  add 
fuel  to  the  fire,  but  it  does  worse,  as  its  known 
tendency  to  split  off  from  the  walls  and  fall 
down  altogether  prevents  the  firemen  from 
avaUing  themselves  of  the  best  positions  for 
their  work,  which  they  can  almost  alwa^ 
occupy  where  there  are  wooden  staircases. 
Cast-iron  columns  are  now  much  used  for  sup- 
porting floors  of  warehouses  and   shops,  but 
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when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  2,780'  or 
2,787°  Fahr.,  which  is  probably  below  that  of 
the  centre  of  a  large  building  on  fire,  it  becomes 
liquid.  It  13  therefore  advisable  to  have  occa- 
-ii  aal  brick  columns  and  wooden  posts  well 
ited  in  plaster,  and  the  remaining  iron 
ilumns  to  a  considerable  extent  also  coated 
.vith  plaster.  Good  oak  posts,  with  girders  and 
joists  well  filled  in  with  proper  concrete  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  are  perhaps  more  fire- 
proof than  any  arrangement  of  iron  and  brick 
or  stone  construction.  The  experiments  of 
Captain  Shaw  showed  that  oven  inflammable 
pitch-pine  posts,  12in.  thick,  were  perfectly 
proof  against  any  heat  that  could  be  applied 
to  them.  Solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  of  soda,  sal-ammoniac,  borax,  alum, 
and  several  other  salts  and  alkalies  with  which 
wood  may  be  impregnated,  or  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
render  timber  incombustible.  [The  most  fire- 
iisisting  material  is  concrete  when  made  of 
calcined  materials.] 

FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Under  this  head  we  may  simply  confine  the 
loader's  attention  to  the  leading  types  by  fire- 
proof floors.  There  are  several  kinds  claiming 
notice,  the  peculiarity  of  which  chiefly  consists 
in  imbedding  iron  girders  .and  joists  in  concrete. 
We  may  name  Fox  and  Barrett's  patent  sys- 
tem of  arches  between  iron  flanged  girders,  with 
ties  and  concrete  filling  in  to  level  of  floor ;  and 
the  French  system,  in  which  the  filling  in  is 
placed  upon  iron  beams  crossed  by  bars,  a  flat 
centring  being  used  below  to  form  a  plaster 
of  Paris  ceiling.  The  chief  French  systems  are 
the  Systeme  Vaux  and  the  Syst-hnc  Thuasw'  from 
the  inventors'  names.  The  English  varieties 
of  this  system  are  well  known ;  we  may  mention 
the  floors  of  Messrs.  Measure,  Moreland  &  Son, 
Shaw,  Phillips,  &c.  Recently  a  better  and 
more  effective  plan  has  been  introduced,  in 
which  the  iron  is  limited,  and  the  concrete  is 
made  to  take  the  position  of  the  upper  fl.ange 
to  resist  compression,  iron  bars  or  plates  being 
introduced  as  tensile  members  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  beam  or  floor.  Hyatt's  system,  in 
which  Portland  cement  concrete  is  combined 
with  iron  bars,  illustrates  this  plan  (see  article 
in  BuiLDiNO  News,  last  vol.).  In  some  other 
instances  the  iron  beams  have  been  encased  in 
earthenware  tubes,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
constructed  withifire-bricks,  joggled  together,  as 
in  Hornblower's  patent.  In  all  the  recent  and 
most  improved  systems  the  objects  have  been 
first  to  lessen  the  amount  of  iron,  and  secondly 
to  immerse  it  so  completely  in  concrete  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  fire.  In  columns  the 
same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  earthen- 
ware or  terra-cotta  tubes,  or  a  casing  of  plaster. 

FIXTURES, 

A  term  applied  to  articles  affixed  to  the  land 
directly  or  indirectly  so  as  to  become  part  of 
the  freehold.  The  nature  and  degree  of 
annexation  must  be  taken  into  account  in  dis- 
tinguishing a  landlord's  from  a  tenant's  fixture. 
In  the  "  Architectural  Dictionary  "  landlords' 
fixtures  are  defined  as  things  necessary  for 
tenantable  occupation,  and  tenants'  as  those 
desirable  for  simply  personal  and  individual  con- 
venience. Those  things  fixed  by  a  tenant  for 
trade  purposes  or  profit  have  been  ruled  to  be 
removable.  Such  fittings  include  bar-fittings, 
brewing  vessels  and  coppers,  pipes,  cisterns, 
counters,  desks,  drawers,  furnaces,  gas-pipes, 
glass  fronts  to  shops,  pumps,  shelves,  blinds, 
machinery,  &c.  Erections  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture  have  not  had  this  right  extended 
to  them,  though  by  a  recent  Act  the  tenant 
can,  by  agreement  with  the  landlord  and  a 
month's  notice  before  expiration  of  lease, 
remove  such  things  and  erections  as  may  be 
taken  away  without  injuring  the  freehold. 
Among  ordinary  house  fixtures  held  to  be  re- 
movable by  the  tenant  are  baize  doors,  baths, 
bells,  blinds,  ornamental  chimney-pieces,  cop- 
pers, cupboards  temporarily  fixed,  furnaces, 
finger-plates,  gas-fittings,  grates,  hangings,  and 
wainscot  when  fixed  temporarily,  hat-rails, 
ovens,  sheds  if  not  attached  to  other  erections, 
Ac.  The  degree  of  annexation  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  also  if  the  fitting  can  be  re- 
moved without  injury  or  loss  to  the  freehold. 
Conservatories,  partitions,  doors,  dressers, 
hearths,  windows,  locks,  &c.,  are  held  not  to  be 


removable.  There  is  an  important  distinction 
between  things  fixed  by  nails  and  screws,  the 
former  pertaining  to  landlords'  and  the  latter 
to  tenants'  fixtures.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
"  Grady  on  Fixtures;"  also  articles  in  Buildinu 
News. 

flamboyant. 

(Fr.  Flambeau  a  torch.)  The  name  given  to 
the  later  Gothic  or  tertiary  style  (ojire  lerliah-) 
of  France,  contemporary  with  the  Perpendicular 
of  Enghind.  Do  Caumont  assigns  it  the  l.'jth 
and  early  part  of  the  10th  century.  Besides 
the  curvilinear  and  flame-like  form  of  the 
window  tracery  and  panelling,  the  mouldings 
are  chiefly  composed  of  hollow,  ogee,  and  roll 
members,  but  have  few  fillets,  and  there  is  an 
evident  weakness  apparent  in  them.  Mould- 
ings are  also  continuous  without  impost  mem- 
bers or  separation.  Sometimes  the  mouldings 
interpenetrate.  As  Parker  observes,  the  effect 
of  the  mouldings  is  generally  tame. 

"  C.  A.  G."  sends  the  following  notes: — 
The  French  antiquaries  have  given  the  name 
of  Flamboyant  to  the  later  Gothic  of  France, 
coutemporary  with  the  Perpendicular  in 
England.  The  usual  and  leading  characteristic 
of  the  Flamboyant  style  is  found  in  the  wavy 
flame-like  forms  of  the  tracery  in  the  windows, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  has  many 
features  in  common  with  our  Perpendicular, 
although  at  first  sight  it  differs  so  much  from 
it.  The  frequent  use  of  pendants  in  the  place 
of  bosses,  and  of  continuous  mouldings  round 
the  arches  and  sides  of  the  windows,  with  the 
absence  of  shafts  or  capitals,  are  common  to 
both  styles.  In  the  French  style  we  also  com- 
monly find  the  pillars  without  capitals,  the 
mouldings  of  the  archivolt  dying  away  into  the 
pillar,  or  sometimes  continued  to  the  base  (tor 
the  pillars  and  the  mouldings  in  the  jambs  of 
doors  or  windows  commonly  have  bases  though 
no  capitals).  The  crockets  are  larger  and  more 
distant  than  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  are 
also  more  spreading  and  flat,  not  so  much  like 
round  knots  as  in  the  Perpendicular.  The 
porches  of  this  style  are  very  large,  rich,  and 
elegant,  frequently  occupying  the  space  of  one 
of  the  side  chapels,  the  outer  arch  fringed  with 
open-work  hanging  from  it  in  a  very  elegant 
m.anner,  the  doorway  divided  into  two  smaller 
doors  with  flit  arches  over  them,  and  the  door- 
way plane  above  them  filled  with  sculpture. 

"  C.  P.  E."  cites  as  examples  : — Doorways  at 
Cologne,  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  Harfleur,  &e. 
Arches  vary  much  in  form,  from  equilateral  to 
flat  three-centred.  Mouldings  of  pier  arches 
frequently  die  into  the  column  without  any  cap 
or  abacus  to  mark  the  line  of  springing,  and  in 
some  cases  continue  down  nearly  to  the  ground, 
where  they  are  stopped  by  small  bases,  similarly 
to  our  own  Perpendicular.  Battlements  are 
almost  unknown  in  this  style.  The  parapets  of 
open  work  are  generally  of  very  rich  character. 
The  Flamboyant  style  did  not  die,  but  aierged 
gradually  into  the  Eenaissance,  and  many  of 
the  examples  of  this  mixed  style  present  "  very 
picturesque  combinations  and  striking  effects." 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Vetheuil,  illustrated  in  the  Building  News 
on  Dec.  22nd,  1876,  and  another  (Domestic), 
illustrated  on  Jan.  5,  1877.  The  ssime  journal 
gave  some  domestic  examples  of  Flamboyant 
architecture  (Bruges)  Jan.  21,  1876. 

FLANGE, 

The  projecting  members  of  an  iron  beam.  The 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  projection  round  the 
edge  of  metal  pipes  or  columns,  cylinders,  &c., 
to  admit  of  screw  or  bolt  fastenings.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  first  definition,  the  proportion 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  to  give  the  best  result 
for  flanges  of  cast-iron  beams  was  when  the 
sectional  area  of  upper  flange  was  one-sixth  that 
of  the  lower  flange.  This  result  agrees  with  the 
relative  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  compression 
and  extension.  In  wrought-iron  beauis  the 
flanges  are  generally  made  equal,  particularly 
in  rolled  joists,  and  the  flanges  have  a  taper 
section  on  each  side  of  web.  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark 
gives  the  mean  thickness  of  ordinary  rolled 
joist  flanges  at  from  l-19th  to  1-lOth  of  depth. 
In  wrought  rivetted  beams  the  upper  fl.inge  is 
often  made  of  larger  area,  or  curved  to  prevent 
buckling.  We  consider  the  upper  flange  re- 
quires to  be  the  strongest  in  wrought  iron. 
(See  works  of  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  ftvnkine, 
D.  K.  Clark,  and  various  articles  in  Building 
News.    See  art.  "  Girder"). 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
The  Great  In^btUrics  of  Great  llrilain  (Caasell, 
Potter,  and  Galpin,)  is  the  first  volume  of  a, 
very  handsome  and  important  serial  work.  The 
subject-s — which  are  in  every  case  dealt  with  by 
competent  writers — are  BufBciently  indiciited 
by  the  title.  Those  which  treat  on  "  Health 
and  Disease  in  Industrial  Occupations,"  and 
"Industrial  Legislation,"  are  especially  worth 
reading.  The  illustrations  throughout  are  well- 
chosen,  well-executed,  and  numerous,  and  the 
work  altogether  is  decidedly  above  theaverage. 
Health  Primers  ( London  :  Uardwick  and  Bogue) 
are  doubtless  meant  to  do  good,  but  if  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  not  more  carefully  edited 
than  "  The  House  and  its  Surroundings,"  the 
result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  We  are  told,  for 
instince,  on  p.  22,  that,  to  keep  out  damp, 
"  walls  should  be  built  double,  with  an  inter- 
space, slreHgthciied  occasionally  by  cross-ties  of 
brick."  Again,  on  p.  1!),  the  old  mistake  is 
made  of  stigmatising  "  all  clay  soils  as  invari- 
ably damp  and  unwholesome,"  in  apparent 
obliviousness  of  the  fact  that,  given  other  proper 
conditions,  a  clay  foundation  may  be  a  much 
better  one  than  one  of  gravel.  The  chapter  on 
"  Ventilation  "  is  very  inadequate,  and  that  on 
"Warming  and  Lighting"  scarcely  less  so. 
The  contributors  to  this  series  seem  more  at 
home  in  connection  with  medical  subjects.  The 
three  other  treatises  to  band— viz.,  those  on 
"Alcohol,"  "Exercise  and  Training,"  and 
"  Premature  Death  " — are  better  th.an  the  first, 
which  might  with  advantage  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  an  architect  or  practical  sanitarian 
for  revision.  The  Magic  Lantern,  Manual,  by 
W.  J.  Chadwick  (London  :  F.  VVarne  and  Co.), 
is  a  seasonable  treatise  on  a  good  subject.  We 
know  the  author  is  held  in  good  reputation  by 
the  readers  of  our  contemporary.  The  English 
Mechanic,  on  matters  connected  with  this  inte- 
resting instrument,  and  have  no  doubt  many 
will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  his 
practical  experience.  The  British  Almanac  and 
Companion  for  1S19  (The  Stationers'  Co.)  bears 
the  usual  resemblance  to  its  predecessors.  The 
City  Diary,  1879  (London:  W.  H.  and  L. 
CoUingridge),  is  issued  for  the  sixteenth  time. 
It  is  as  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  as  any 
other  diary  published,  and  contains  much  in- 
formation about  City  matters  not  given  in  any 
other  similar  publication.  Hence,  it  is  useful 
not  only  to  City  men,  but  to  all  who  want  to 
know  anything  about  City  matters.  Sprague's 
Pocket  Diary  and  Architects'  and  Surveyors' 
Memorandum  Book  for  1879.  Messrs.  Sprague 
and  Co.,  of  22,  Martin's-li\ne,  E.C.,  have  just 
issued  a  new  edition  for  1879,  of  their  pocket 
diary,  containing  their  well-known  "  Tables," 
&c.  The  present  edition  has  undergone  tho- 
rough revision,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  author  of  "  The  Science 
of  Building,"  and  other  well-known  works.  In 
the  "  Tables  of  Measure,"  on  p.  31,  among  other 
corrections,  we  find  the  true  lengths  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  is  given,  and  with  the 
"  Table  of  Links  "  reduced  to  feet  and  inches. 
Ob  p.  32,  a  simple  rule  is  added  for  converting 
links  into  inches,  and  vice  versA.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  Sundries,"  on  p.  33,  several  new 
item-i  of  weights  have  been  inserted.  On  p.  34 
we  find  tables  of  all  the  different  "  French 
measures  compared  with  English,"  which  have 
been  made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
some  French  measures  of  solidity,  which  were 
omitted  in  previous  editions.  The  "  Tables  of 
Weights  of  Stone."  and  "  Sundries,"  on  p.  35, 
have  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  addition  of 
the  weights  of  other  materials  of  importance 
to  the  builder.  On  p.  36  and  elsewhere,  much 
new  matter  has  been  added,  and  generally  the 
value  of  this  handy  and  accurate  pocket  com- 
panion is  enhanced.  The  Professional  Pocket 
Book  (London  :  Waterlow  and  Sons.  Limited), 
which  is  published  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  is  a  most  useful  daily  and 
hourly  engagement  diary — the  only  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  thus  arranged. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review  exfecU,  early  in 
January,  to  bear  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Art 
Society.  Its  mombers  will  he  madi  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  rapidly  increasing  nnniber  of  decorative 
artists,  who  seem  to  hare  l^een  sa'ily  overlsoked  by 
all  the  existing  socii'ties.  Ssveral  of  the  best  known 
artiats  in  stainfd  glass  and  mural  decorators  art 
amongst  its  supporters. 
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petition  ;  but  upon  the  works  bein^ commenced 
the  owners  of  the  two  houses  in  Church-court, 
who  had  till  then  refused  to  sell  their  property, 


"  excellent."  These  results  show  a  total  of  2,4 
passes  (H  beinf;  marked  "  excellent")  as  against 
21  passes  and  5  "  excellents"  last  year.     In  th» 


offered  to  come  to  terms  ;   the  vestry   bought '  third  grade  five  prizes  hive  been  awarded  ;  two 


HOUSE    AT   CAMBKIDGE. 

At  Cambridge  several  houses  are  being  built 
at  the  backs  of  the  colleges.  We  give  an  illus- 
tration of  "  St.  Martin's,"  recently  completed 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  for  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Graves,  of  St.  John's  College.  It  is  built  with 
red  bricks,  the  dressings  being  rubhed,  and  the 
copings  finished  with  red  stone.  The  internal 
fittings  are  all  finished  in  the  same  character 
as  the  main  bulling. 

KENSINGTON    VESTRT    HALL    AND   OFFICES. 

We  give  a  perspective  view  and  ground  and 
first-floor  plans  of  this  building,  now  in  course 
of  erection  from  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.BA., 
architect,  of  10,  King's  Arois-yard,  Moorgate- 
street,  London.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  by  Lord  Kensington  on 
Thursday,  December  12th.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  building  is  in  the  centre  from 
High-street,  Kensington,  but  there  is  also  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  large  hall  from 
Church-passage  at  the  side,  and  back  entrance 
for  the  housekeeper,  inspectors,  &c.,  from 
Church-court  in  the  rear.  The  front  right- 
hand  portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  vestry  clerk's  department,  and  comprises 
vestry  clerk's  public  and  private  office,  accoun- 
tant's office,  waiting-room,  and  strong-room  for 
daily  use  ;  a  separate  stairs  leads  to  the  base- 
ment under  same,  in  which  are  provided  large 
fireproof  rooms  and  spare  oiBces.  The  sur- 
veyor's department  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
comprises  general  office,  drawing  office,  sur- 
vej'or's  private  room  and  room  for  papers,  &c., 
and  a  separate  fireproof  room  is  also  situated  in 
the  basement  under  these  offices.  The  medical 
officer's  and  sanitary  inspector's  offices  are 
placed  in  the  rear  ot  building,  and  the  large 
committee-room,  TjCft.  long  x  30ft.  wide,  is  also 
in  the  rear,  next  Church-court,  but  entered 
from  the  central  hall ;  a  separate  waiting-room 
and  lavatory  is  connected  with  this.  The  first 
floor  comprises  the  vestry  hall,  92ft.  long  x 
45ft.  6in.  wide,  entered  from  the  grand  stair- 
case ;  at  the  east  end  is  the  platform,  and  a 
gallery  is  placed  at  the  west  end,  approached 
by  a  separate  staircase  and  entrance  from 
Church-passage.  The  vestry  hall  is  32ft.  high  ; 
adjoining  the  east  end  is  the  anteroom  and 
separate  staircase  from  ground  floor  to  plat- 
form. A  second  large  committee-room,  56ft.  x 
Oft.,  is  placed  over  the  one  below,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  staircase  is  a  sub-committee- 
oom.  The  basement  is  used  as  spare  offices, 
itchen  for  housekeeper,  fireproof  rooms,  lava- 
tories, &c.  The  housekeeper's  living  and  bed- 
rooms are  on  the  second  floor  at  the  north-west 
angle  ot  the  building,  and  a  laboratory  for  the 
analyst  is  also  provided  on  this  floor.  The 
contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Braid 
and  Co.,  of  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  the  contract 
for  the  works  being  ^£30,400.  The  working 
drawings  as  originally  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  tender  as  given  by  Messrs.  Braid 


these  houses  and  enlarged  the  site,  and  fresh 
drawings  were  accordingly  prepared  by  the 
architect,  Messrs.  Braid  and  Co.  agreeing  to  do 
the  extra  work  at  the  same  prices  as  in  their 
original  contract.  The  elevations  and  general 
plan  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  were  successful  in  the  compe- 
tition, but,  the  site  having  been  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-fourth,  the  two  large  com- 
mittee-rooms and  considerable  additional  accom- 
modation have  been  obtained.  The  whole  of  the 
principal  front  and  side  ot  the  building  is  being 
carried  out  in  Portland  stone,  the  small  columns 
being  polished  grey  granite. 

DUNBLANE    CATHEDRAL  AND   SWEETHEART 
ABBEY. 

New  Abbey,  or  Sweetheart,  is  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Dumfries,  founded  in  12 
by  Devorgilla,  mother  of  John  Baliol,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  John 
Baliol,  of  Bernard  Castle ;  hence  the  name 
Sweetheart.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  site. 
The  sketch  shows  chancel  end.  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  of  which  we  give  the  west  front,  is 
situated  in  Stirlingshire,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  ot  Stirling.  It  is  of  the  Early  English 
period,  though  there  are  portions  of  earlier 
date.  The  west  door  is  very  beautiful,  but 
much  dilapidated.  Both  drawings  are  by  Jlr. 
Wm.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow.  An  elevation  and 
details  of  the  west  front  of  Dunblane  Cathe- 
dral appeared  in  the  "  Sketchbook  Series  "  in 
the  Building  News  for  May  20th,  1870,  and 
the  nave  arcade,  and  south  faijade  in  the  same 
series,  Oct.  14th,  1870. 


students  have  gained  the  third-grade  art  cer- 
tificate of  the  first  group  ;  one  has  passed  ia, 
advanced  perspective ;  and  one  has  been 
awarded  a  free  studentship.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  the  committee  determined 
to  offer  a  number  of  local  prizes  to  the  students, 
under  certain  regulations,  which  were  intended 
to  secure  a  fair  and  real  competition  ;  and  they 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 


NEW    NATURAL    HISTORY   MUSEUM. 

This  double-page  plate  gives  the  general 
working  details  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
new  Natur.al  History  Museum.  For  details  of 
the  enriched  parts  as  well  as  figure  panels 
and  frieze,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Build- 
ing News  for  Nov.  8th,  where  they  will  Vje 
found  illustrated  from  sketches  made  from  the 
work  itself.  The  drawing  to-day  explains 
itself,  while  its  position  both  on  plan  and 
elevation  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  general 
per.spective  view  and  plan  which  we  hope 
shortly  to  give.  Next  week  a  double-page 
plate  will  be  devoted  to  enlarged  sketches  of 
the  big  animals  between  the  dormers  of  the 
principal  facade  and  some  gurgoyles.  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Northampton. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northampton  School  of  Art  was  held  on  the 
■ith  inst.  Mr.  Hill,  the  head-master,  reported 
that  the  school  now  stands  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  it  did  this  time  last  year  with  regard 
to  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  works 
at  South  Kensington,  a  greater  number  of 
students  having  gained  prizes  for  works  in  the 
advanced  stages,  particularly  that  of  design, 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  school  was 
first  commenced.  'Three  students  gained 
prizes  for  original  designs  of  muslin  curtains, 
three  for  original  designs  for  wall  papers,  three 
students  for  designs  to  fill  a  given  space,  one 
for  modelling  and  casting  from  a  drawing,  and 
one  for  a  group  of  flowers  from  a  copy.  The 
school  was  attended  last  year  by  202  students ; 
12-t  sent  1,050  works  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination.  At  the  May  examination  in  free- 
hand, geometry,  model,  and  perspective,  41 
were  successful ;  nine  obtained  prizes  for 
excellence  in  those  subjects. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  members  of  this  institution  was 
held  last  week.  The  report  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  offered  by  the  school 
has  been  135.  Of  these  11  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  model  drawing  in  the  second 
grade,  5  being  successful,  and  2  being  marked 
"  excellent."  Twenty  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  freehand,  of  whom  13  were  suc- 
cessful, and  2  were  marked  "  excellent."  In 
I  geometry  there  were  9  candidates,  2  being 
marked  "  excellent."  In  perspective  there  were 
5  candidates,  of  whom  4  passed,  2  being  marked 


COMPETITIONS. 
Rcss. — Mr.  F.  Lennox  Canning  writes  us  as 
follows  : — "  In  the  article  of  the  '  Ross  Cottags 
Hospital '  competition  in  your  last  number, 
the  author  of  the  design  '  Thorough,'  adjudgei 
second  in  merit  by  the  committee,  is  stated  to 
be  Mr.  Gordon  Lennox.  This  is  an  error.  The 
design  under  that  motto  was  submitted  by  m€>. 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  suffer  this  correc- 
tion to  appear  in  your  next  issue." 

AHCH..5!0LOGICAL    SOCIETIES. 

British  AKCH.i:0LOGicAL  Association. — 
The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  oa 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  relics  on  the  site  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  Mr.  May  exhibited  some  interesting 
objects  found  in  London.  Dr.  Stevens  de- 
scribed a  portion  of  the  Roman-road,  the  Port- 
way  near  Andover,  now  being  removed.  It  ia 
25ft.  wide,  and  formed  wholly  of  flints,  closely 
compacted.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited some  16th  century  pottery,  from  the 
site  of  Mercers'-hall,  Cheapside,  where  the- 
road  is  being  widened,  revealing  a  portion  o£ 
the  foundations  of  the  chapel  of  St.  'I'homas-a- 
Becket.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  described 
some  perfect  articles  of  Roman  date  from 
Seething-lane,  &c.,  and  a  tile  from  York,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  9th  legion.  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Smith  exhibited  a  large  prehistoric  flint 
implement  picked  up  by  him  on  a  road  at 
Ealing,  which  had  been  recently  gravelled  from 
a  neighbouring  pit.  The  first  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  who  described  at 
length  the  important  Roman  remains  recently 
discovered  at  Lincoln.  These  consist  of  por- 
tions of  two  colonnades  at  right  angles,  the 
columns  ot  one  being  2  6  in  diameter,  and  the 
other  29.  Only  one  column  remains  of  the 
second  row,  and  this  has  the  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  being  coupled  with  the  adjacent 
one  of  a  smaller  size.  The  moulded  bases  and 
about  lift,  of  the  shafts  remain.  These  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allis,  and 
are  about  9ft.  below  the  present  surface.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  pointed  out  that  the  columns 
must  have  been  about  25ft.  high,  but  from 
their  distance  apart^ — about  13ft. — it  was 
probable  that  the  architrave  above  was 
of  wood,  a  remark  justified  by  recent  dis- 
coveries elsewhere.  A  resolution  was  passed, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to 
the  interest  of  these  discoveries,  and  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  them.  The  second 
paper  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  of  Byere- 
green,  who  took  for  his  theme  the  10th  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  proposed  a  new  reading  of  its 
course,  and  Tynemouth  (Tunnocellum)  as  its 
starting  point.  The  third  paper  was  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen,  who  described  the  singular  cut 
circles  on  the  rocks  at  Ilkley,  where  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  these  prehistoric  objects  was  dwelt  upon, 
and  also  the  common  resemblance  of  those  in 
Scotland,  England,  Wales.  Ireland,  the  Conti- 
nent, Asia,  and  America.  The  paper  was  illusr 
trated  by  a  great  number  of  drawings,  includ- 
ing some  of  newly-discovered  examples. 


The  parifh  church  of  HcUand,  Cornwall,  wis  re- 
openfd  last  week  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of 
d£  1,200,  fro«a  the  designs  ot  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubym 
Mr  W.  May,  of  Pool,  near  Cimborne,  was  the 
builder. 

All  the  soLth  walls  at  Welbeck  Abbey  (the  seat  ot 
tho  Duke  of  Portland)  have  been  covered  with  gliiaa 
on  Rendle's  patent  system,  more  than  l,200it.,  in 
length,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  two  acres  tor  pro- 
tecting and  growing  strawberries. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 

WORKMANSHIP. 

"ri^E  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  just 

'  '  published,  containing  the  reports  of  the 
artisans  deputed  by  the  Liverpool  committee 
to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the  purpose 
of  reportinjj  upon  industrial  exhibits.  The 
reports  include  the  followini^  trades  :— lic.ok- 
binders,  boot  and  shoemakers,  breadmakers, 
cabinet-makers,  coopers,  engineering;  pattern- 
makers, gilders,  letterpress  printers,  rope- 
makers  ;  and  we  may  with  some  profit  scan  over 
those  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the 
opinions  expressed  have  reference  chiefly  to 
workmanship  and  not  design.  We  refer  to  the 
report  on  cabinet-making,  signed  by  "  Thomas 
C.  James,"  the  delegate  representing  that  in- 
dustry. The  writer,  after  examining  the  Eng- 
lish, Canadian,  American,  Italian,  Austrian, 
and  Belgian  sections,  was  convinced  that  the 
"  cream  of  the  cabinet  furniture  exhibits  lay 
between  the  French  and  English  sections." 
Liverpool  was  not  represented  at  all,  though 
possessing  "  firms  capable  of  manufacturing 
the  finest  class  of  cabinet  work.''  Of  the  ex- 
hibits the  report  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
work  sent  by  Mr.  James  Lamb,  of  Manchester, 
which  for  "perfect  finish  and  art  is  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  other  exhibitor  ;"  but  besides 
Manchester,  Croydon,  Leeds,  Lancaster.  Edin- 
burgh, and  Kirkcaldy  contributed  work.  In 
alluding  to  the  French  cabinet  work  the  author 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  interior  workmanship, 
for  he  says  the  prohibition  "not  to  touch" 
prevented  a  careful  examination  of  this  part, 
and  he  adds,  "  this  was  unfortunate,  as  pre- 
vious French  work  I  had  examined,  although 
well  finished  on  the  outside,  had.  been  badly 
finished  inside.  To  please  the  eye  seems  to  be 
Frenchman's  general  maxim."  Externally  the 
French  work  is  pronounced  equal  to  the  gene- 
rality in  the  English  section,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  remarkably  finished  in  de- 
tail, while  the  designs  were  more  varied  than 
the  English.  The  chief  material  used  is  walnut, 
whereas  in  the  English  section  it  is  oak.  The 
report  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  system  of 
working  and  payment  adopted  in  some  of  the 
Paris  workshops,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Continental  branch  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers'  Association.  The  system  of 
working  in  the  majority  of  workshops  is  by  the 
piece,  and  the  wages  are  paid  at  different 
intervals,  some  weekly,  others  fortnightly  or 
monthly.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  the  prices 
paid  are  much  above  Liverpool  prices,  but  the 
work  takes  longer,  and  the  activity  displayed 
by  the  workmen  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  at 
home.  Polishing  is  done  well,  but  the  machi- 
nery in  use  is  nor  spoken  of  with  satisfaction. 
Speaking  of  the  French  workmen's  social  con- 
dition and  mode  of  living,  the  writer  compares 
the  Englishman's  home  favourably.  The 
French  workman  lives  practically  out  of  doors, 
and  cafes  are  his  chief  resort  in  the  evening. 
In  concluding,  the  report  states  there  are  no 
middle-men  in  Paris  ;  manufacturers  who  sell 
their  own  made  work  are  patronised,  salesmen 
and  jobbing  cabinet-makers  are  not  favoured, 
and  slop-work  generally  is  discountenanced. 

The  remarks  on  "  Engineering  Pattern- 
makers "  refer  to  the  superior  finish  of 
French  patterns  compared  with  our  own,  but 
show  they  are  not  so  strongly  put  together  for 
the  purpose.  The  patterns  are  not  made  in 
halves  for  the  convenience  of  moulders,  as  our 
patterns  are,  and  it  is  stated  that  an  ordinary 
British  workman  can  do  in  seven  hours  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  Frenchman  can  do  in  ten  hours. 
Wages  of  pattern-makers  are  40  francs  per 
week  of  60  hours,  or  7  francs  per  day,  and 
piecework  is  not  general.  Fitters  work  by  the 
piece,  and  earn  from  11  to  12j  francs  per  day 
of  11  hours,  and  at  day  work  from  6  to  8  francs 
per  day.  Mr.  Thomas  winds  up  by  passing  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  working  class  of  Paris 
as  steady  and  industrious,  and  mentions  that 
there  is  a  school  for  instruction  in  mechanical 
engineering,  established  by  the  Commune  and 
continued  by  M.  Thiers'  Government.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years  the  lads  go  out  as 
improvers  at  wages  of  from  three  to  four 
francs  per  day. 

Referring  to  another  report  on  "  gilders," 
Mr.  Fothergill  alludes  in  high  terms  to  the  ele- 


gance and  ta<(te  of  the  various  French  exhibits, 
the  excellent  workmanship ;  the  chandelier.", 
vases,  timepieces,  ii'.,in  thisliranch  are  said  to 
be  of  the  highest  order.  In  English  furniture 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co. 'a  pavilion  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  objects,  and  Messrs. 
Marsh  and  Jones,  of  Leeds,  for  a  richly-carved 
and  well-executed  sideboard.  Piecework  does 
not  exist  in  this  branch  in  any  of  the  best 
French  establishments,  and  wages  are  for  males 
(ii  and  for  females  ij  franca  per  day.  The 
writer  remarks  upon  foreign  importations,  such 
ns  German  mouUiings  for  picture  frames  and 
cornices,  and  their  injury  to  home  trade, 
though  as  spurious  imitations  they  are  unsatis- 
factory. Of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  English  workmanship,  three 
are  named — 1st.  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  cheap  goods  and  mincus  contract 
jobs  ;  2nd,  close  and  unprofitable  competition 
on  the  part  of  shopkeepers  ;  and,  3rd,  foreign 
competition. 

AKCHiKOLOGICAL   DISCOVERIES  IN  ST. 
JUST  AND  SENNEN. 

AT  the  recent  annual  conversazione  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  W.  Copeland  Borlase,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Archicjlogical  Discoveries  in  the 
Parishes  of  St.  Just-in-Penwith."  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  map  of  Cornwall  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  western  sea-board  of  the  county 
properly  so-called  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
jagged  coast-line  (five  miles  in  length  as  the 
crow  flies)  extending  from  Kenidjack  Castle,  in 
St.  Just,  to  the  Land's  End.  Beyond  these 
hefwdlands  the  cliffs  in  each  case  take  an  cast- 
ward  turn,  so  that  the  part  that  lies  between 
them  is  that  which  may  be  said  to  face  most 
directly  westward.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
deep  valleys  made  all  the  deeper  by  ancient 
tin  streams,  and  it  re.«ults  from  this  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  cliffs  themselves,  that 
"  tarns,"  as  they  are  called,  stand  out  often  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  Of  these  karns  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  bear,  either  on 
its  summit  or  on  its  downs  close  by,  an  artificial 
cairn  or  tumulus  of  stone,  or  the  traces  of  one 
having  existed  there  in  former  times.  In  this 
same  range  of  cliff  there  are  besides  no  less 
than  four  cliff  castles,  those  of  Maen,  Ballowell, 
Cape  Cornwall,  and  Kenidjack.  Close  to  the 
rampart  of  the  last-named  were  found  some 
remarkably  fine  celts  and  other  antiquities, 
together  with  '20  or  30  pieces  of  pure  copper. 
At  Cape  Cornwall,  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
cliff  castle,  a  large  urn  was  discovered  some 
time  since  but  re-buried ;  and  although  Mr. 
Borlase's  search  for  it  was  unsuccessful,  he 
found  broken  pottery  and  the  ground  strewn 
with  charcoal  flints.  This  was  in  the  "  castle" 
trench,  and  in  the  same  trench  was  found  a 
small  cist,  2ft.  in  length,  but  perfectly  empty. 
Rising  to  a  much  greater  height  than  Cape 
Cornwall  rise  the  Ballowell  cliffs,  and  in  vheir 
vicinity  remains  of  great  interest  and  value  have 
previously  been  found  by  Mr.  Leatham,  the 
tenant.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Borlase's  great 
discoveries  were  made.  On  the  very  summit  of 
the  promontory  the  St.  Just  Amalgamated 
Mines  have  thrown  to  the  surface  an  immense 
pile  of  refuse,  and  in  one  spot  in  the  midst  of 
this  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
pile  consisted,  not  of  stuff  from  underground, 
but  of  surface  granite  stones,  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  truncated  remains  of  a  large 
tumulus.  Laid  bare  on  the  western  side  a  wall 
was  discovered,  formed  of  massive  granite 
stones,  and  now  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
bulge  in  an  easterly  direction.  Within  this 
outer  circle,  at  a  distance  of  18ft.,  is  a  second 
wall,  resting  like  the  former  on  the  unmoved 
ground,  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  ashes  and 
charred  wood.  This  wall  proved  to  be  lift,  in 
height.  On  breaking  through  this  wall  at  a 
distance  of  5ft.  Gin.  within  it  a  third  wall 
appeared,  built  in  the  form  of  a  beehive,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  large  stones. 
The  whole  tumulus,  it  is  calculated,  had  a 
diameter  of  2(;oft.  to  300ft.  After  comparing 
the  shape  and  structure  of  this  building  with 
some  buildings  in  other  lands,  notably  in  ludia 
and  Afghanistan,  Mr.  Borlaso  went  on  to 
describe  the  contents  of  the  inner  cone.  At  its 
centre  a  pit  or  grave  was  discovered,  in  shape 
like  the  letter  T,  lying  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  i 


S.W.  A  surmise  that  this  pit  was  the  result  of 
mining  operations  proving  groundless,  further 
search  was  made.  At  the  bottom  was  a  quantity 
of  black  greasy  earth,  mingled  with  ashes,  and 
a  bed  of  micaceous  matter.  Proceeding  to  clear 
up  the  floor  of  the  tumulus  as  far  as  the  inner 
circle,  the  explorers  found  no  less  than  five  neat 
little  stone  cists,  all  standing  on  the  south  and 
south-west  sides,  and  in  which  were  found  'irns, 
fragments  of  pottery,  ashes,  and  some  minute 
particles  of  burnt  bone,  whilst  on  a  super- 
structure  was  a  sixth  cist,  empty  save  for  a  few 
fragments  of  well-baked  pottery.  The  position 
of  the  tumulus,  on  what  was  anciently  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  position  of  the  cists  facing  the 
west  opens  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
reason  for  thus  placing  them  ?  The  superstition 
about  not  burying  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
church  seems  to  ari.ie  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  he  (the  President)  thought  we  should  not 
be  wrong  in  regarding  such  grouping  of  cairns 
and  the  building  of  tliis  immense  tumulus  on 
the  highest  point  near  the  westernmost  cape  as 
relics  of,  if  not  a  solar  worship,  a  superstition 
connected  with  such  a  worship.  The  west  has 
been  the  "  Death  quarter  "  in  all  ages,  and 
well-nigh  in  all  mythologies,  and  it  may  be  that, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  their  dead  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  spirit  land,  our  western 
rocks  are  crowded  with  these  tumuli.  Several 
other  cairns  were  opened  by  Mr.  Borlase  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  They  were  rich  in 
urns  cinerary  beyond  all  doubt ;  in  ornaments 
and  fragments  of  domestic  pottery,  in  flint 
iuiplements,  and  even  a  small  bit  of  glass — 
differing  in  colour  and  thickness  from  that  pre- 
viou.sly  discovered  in  Plymouth  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  only  space  just  to  glance  at  them. 
On  Boscregean  farm  (which  derives  its  name 
from  the  "  cregs  "  or  tumuli)  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  tumulus,  containing  fragments  of 
certainly  not  less  than  seven  sepulchral  urns, 
one  of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  22 
or  23in.  high  when  perfect.  Adhering  to  the 
interior  of  this  large  urn  was  a  quantity  of 
burnt  human  bones,  intermingled  with  charcoal 
and  ashes.  The  karn  where  these  remains  were 
found  is  called  Carn  Leskys.  Karn  Cresis 
(Cornubice,  "the  middle  karn")  lies  150  paces 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  here  were  found  the 
third  and  fourth  karns  explored  on  the  Bos- 
cregean estate.  In  one  of  them  was  a  cist, 
lying  east  and  west ;  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
beads,  and  other  relics.  To  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  cliffs  on  which  these  cairns  are 
situate  there  are  evidences  of  early  habitation 
in  the  plots  of  ground  and  terraces  artificially 
levelled  in  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  and  hedged  in 
with  banks  and  upright  stones.  At  Escalls,  in 
the  parish  of  Sennen,  was  a  carin  surrounded 
by  a  double  ring  of  stones,  one  side  of  the  area 
of  which  was  taken  up  by  a  natural  rock  pro- 
truding through  the  surface.  On  the  southern 
side  a  large  rock  covered  a  little  cist,  in  which 
nothing  was  discovered  but  a  few  flint  chips 
and  two  limpet  shells.  Outside  the  grave, 
however,  at  its  southern  end,  was  a  little  urn, 
standing  mouth  downwards.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  president  opened  three  cairns  at 
M.aen  in  Sennen,  thus  completing  the  explora- 
tion of  the  cliffs  of  West  Cornwall.  In  one 
fragments  of  a  large  urn  were  found,  together 
with  flints,  pebbles,  burnt  bones,  and  charcoal. 
In  conclusion  the  President  said  :  Allow  me  to 
observe  that  the  results  of  a  few  days' 
researches  in  a  very  limited  trjict  of  country  in 
Cornwall  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  illustrate  the 
unwritten  history  of  the  county,  and  that  not 
alone  in  tumuli  which  seem  to  be  intact,  but  in 
those  also  which  may  have  been  previously 
denuded  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
archa;ology. 

The  Walton  Local  Board  have  se'ected  and  pnr- 
chaseii  an  area  of  liilf  an  acre  in  Brownedge-lane  a» 
the  site  of  new  office".  Messrs.  Mjres,  Keevers, 
and  Myres  are  the  architects. 

The  parish  church  of  Hornby,  Leeds,  was  re- 
opened,  on  Wednesday  week,  after  restoration.  The 
old  gidlt'ry  has  been  removed,  and  an  organ  chamber 
and  vestry  erccteil.  The  contractor.s  for  tbe  carrying 
out  of  the  whole  of  tbe  work^  are  Messrs.  Shillitoa 
and  Morj^iin,  builder-i,  of  Campmll,  near  Doncaster, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  L  Pearson,  of  40,  Harley- 
street,  London.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration 
has  been  iiG.UUO. 
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Felsham,  Suffolk. — This  church  was  re- 
opened after  the  restoration  and  re-seating  of 
the  nave  on  Dec.  1st  inst.  The  old  western 
gallery  has  been  taken  away  and  the  tower 
arch  opened  to  view,  which  makes  a  ?reat  im- 
provement. The  amount  of  money  spent  is 
about  ^6500,  raised  by  public  subscription.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Green,  architect,  of  24,  Lincolu's- 
inn-fields,  London,  supplied  the  designs.  The 
building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk. 

Inchicoke. — The  new  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Immaculate,  at  Inchicore,  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday.  The  plans  provide  for  a 
nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  four  side  chapels, 
but  at  present  the  nave  and  chapels  only  are 
built.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  are  Dalkey  granite  ashlar  for  external 
facing,  with  Portland  Sturton  stone  dressings. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  columns 
of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  with  Portland 
caps  and  bases.  Above  the  arcades  of  six  bays 
on  either  side  are  ranges  of  clerestory  lights. 
The  ceilings  are  sheeted  and  panelled,  except 
that  of  an  apse,  which  is  groined.  In  each  side 
chapel  is  a  rose  window  over  the  altar,  and  a 
large  wheel  window  will  occupy  the  centre  of 
either  transept.  The  western  gable  contains 
an  eight-light  traceried  window  ;  beneath  is 
the  principal  entrance,  the  tympanum  of  which 
will  be  filled  with  a  sculptured  representation 
of  the  patroness  of  the  church.  On  each  side  of 
the  west  front  is  the  base  of  a  turret  to  be 
eventually  each  capped  by  a  spire  104ft.  high, 
and  to  contain  bells.  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dublin, 
is  the  architect.  The  work  at  present  executed 
has  cost  about  £8,300. 

LivEEPOOL. — The  new  Eotunda  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  Friday 
next,  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  in  conjuni-tion 
with  Messrs.  E.  Davies  and  Son,  of  Liverpool ; 
Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  being  the 
general  contractors.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  comprises  a  tavern  and  cafe,  and  also 
billiard- rooms,  with  seven  tables ;  and  there 
are  six  American  bowling  alloys  in  the  base- 
ment. The  entrances  to  the. theatre  (the  pit  of 
which  is  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor)  are  at 
the  extreme  back.  Every  staircase  has  a  solid 
brick  wall  dividing  the  flights,  and  there  are 
three  distinct  and  separate  staircases,  so  that 
each  division  of  the  audience  has  at  least  two 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  need.  This  is  irre- 
spective of  the  two  staircasesin  the  proscenium, 
both  of  which  communicate  with  the  highest 
level  down  to  the  street.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  theatre  is  estimated  for  about  2,000  per- 
sons, but  the  space  in  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing for  those  who  choose  to  stand  will  make  it 
capable  of  holding  about  3,000.  The  plan  is 
adopted  of  having  all  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
lined  with  glazed  bricks,  alternately  white  and 
red,  combining  great  cleanliness  with  orna- 
mental decoration.  The  ceiling  and  the  two 
tiers  of  box  fronts  and  proscenium  pillars  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  patentees,  Geo. 
Jackson  and  Son,  of  Eathbone-place,  in  their 
fibrous  plaster,  and  ornamentally  painted  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
The  stage  opening  is  24ft.  wide  by  30ft.  high, 
and  the  ceiling  is  38ft.  above  the  pit  iloor.  The 
stage  is  32ft.  deep  from  the  curtain  line  to  the 
back  wall,  but  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  allows  of  scenic  effects  being  shown  to  a 
depth  of  44ft.  The  height  above  the  stage  floor 
is  44ft.,  and  the  depth  below  sufficient  to  admit 
of  an  entire  scene  being  lowered  out  of  sight. 
Over  the  whole  building  is  a  high  Mansard 
roof,  covered  with  a  lead  flat,  upon  which  are 
arranged  seats  and  alcoves  in  the  various 
towers,  and  a  camera  obscura  in  the  Eotunda 
tower. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  this 
board  on  Friday  a  cheque  was  drawn  for 
^£451  5s.  in  favour  of  the  Whitechapel  district 
board,  being  half  the  net  cost  of  an  improve- 
ment at  the  corner  of  Eoyal  Mint-street  and 
Leman-street,  Whitechapel.  The  finance  com- 
mittee stated,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
from  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke,  requesting  an  ad- 
vance of  jE59,000,  in  respect  of  the  Golden- 


lane  improvement,  or  permission  to  borrow  that 
amount,  that  having  regard  to  a  report  of  the 
works  and  general  purposes  committee,  ap- 
proved by  the  board  on  the  15th  Nov.  last,  the 
committee  were  not  at  present  prepared  to 
recommend  the  board  to  make  the  advance  ap- 
plied for,  or  to  sanction  the  vestry  borrowing 
the  money;  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  board 
to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  ^£14,000,  which  the 
board  authorised  the  vestry  to  borrow  ,  as  a 
temporary  loan,  and  which  was  directed  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  loan  of  .£79,000  subsequently 
raised  by  the  vestry,  had  not  been  repaid. — Mr. 
Storey,  the  representative  of  the  vestry,  ap- 
pealed to  the  hoard  to  grant  a  loan,  as  its  with- 
holding it  would  causegreat  legal  difficulties  and 
delays  and  expense,  and  alleged  that  the  vestry 
had  purchased  land  as  cheaply  as  possible. — • 
Mr.  Kichardson  said  if  the  vestry  wished  to 
regam  the  confidence  of  this  board,  Mr.  Storey 
and  the  other  members  who  had  dealt  in  the 
laud  in  question  ought  to  resign,  and  present 
themselves  to  their  constituents  for  re-election. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted.  ,£7,000  is  to  be  .advanced  to  the 
overseers  of  St.  Anne's,  Limehouse,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  parochial  offices.  For  im. 
provements  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Chelsea  vestry,  the  following  sums,  being 
moieties  of  the  estimated  cost,  were  voted: — 
Widening  of  King's-road  by  acquiring  portions 
of  forecourts  of  Ashburnham  and  Cremorne  gar- 
dens and  Ashburnham-park  nursery,  .£650 ; 
ditto,  by  acquiring  portions  of  Nos.  289  and 
289a,  King's-road,  and  Paulton's-square  garden, 
j6i35  ;  ditto,  acquiring  portions  of  Nos.  149  to 
165,  King's-road,  .£240 ;  and  widening  of  Lot's- 
road,  .£60. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  Kearslet,  near 
Manchester. — This  church,  which  will  seat 
750  persons,  the  gallery  accommodating  300,  is 
faced  throughout  with  Kerridge  parpoints,  and 
the  whole  of  the  dressings  are  of  Alderley 
stone.  The  nave  arches,  supported  by  iron 
columns,  are  of  buff  and  brown  bricks ;  the 
walls  are  plastered  ;  and  the  roof  is  open  and 
lighted  by  four  clerestory  windows.  The 
chancel,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch, 
is  octagonal,  and  lighted  by  three  traceried 
windows,  and  the  floor  is  of  mosaic.  All  the 
glazing  is  in  lead  lights,  with  quarries  of 
various  tints.  The  internal  woodwork  is  of 
pitch  pine,  with  baywood  in  the  seat  ends, 
pulpit,  &c.  The  total  cost,  including  the  spire, 
which  is  not  yet  completed,  will  be  about 
ii6,800,  or  a  little  more  than  .£9  per  sitting. 
Mr.  G.  Napier,  Manchester,  was  the  general 
contractor;  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
designed  and  superintended  by  Messrs.  CoUey 
and  Beaumont,  also  of  that  city. 

Penzance. — A  good  deal  of  work  is  in  hand 
round  about  Penzance  and  in  its  vicinity.  The 
new  railway  station  slowly  advances,  giving 
work  to  about  40  persons.  Messrs.  Vernon  and 
Evens,  of  Cheltenham,  are  the  builders.  The 
docks  and  the  proposed  new  road  from  Alverton 
to  the  Western  Esplanade  only  await  legal 
formalities  and  Government  approval.  The  large 
Bible  Christian  chapel  in  Taroveor-lane,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  a  few  months 
ago,  is  completed  as  far  as  the  walls  and  roof 
are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Henry  Carne,  the  con- 
tractor, is  pushing  on  the  woodwork  of  the  in- 
terior. Paul  has  commenced  its  new  Board 
Schools  (Mr.  Henry  Carne,  carpenter  ;  Messrs. 
Dustow  and  Sons,  masons).  Newlyn,  whicli  is 
also  in  Paul  parish,  commences  very  shortly  an 
addition  to  its  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday 
scliools,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  W.  Trounson.  The  same 
architect  has  drawn  plans  for  a  mortuary 
chapel  at  Lelant,  the  gift  of  the  late  Captain 
Perry.  Mr.  Philip  Hurrell,  of  Lelant,  who  has 
been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  Trevet- 
how  Estate,  has  the  contract  for  this.  Masons 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  also  engaged  on  a 
residence  which  is  being  built  for  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, an  artist,  for  which  Mr.  Trounson  drew 
the  plans.  At  Madron  the  commencement  of 
the  new  girls'  and  infants'  schools  has  been 
made.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Trythall, 
Ford,  and  Gendall,  and  the  estimated  cost 
^£1,000.  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  is  execut- 
ing the  stone  carving. 

Sevenoaks.  —  The  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Sevenoaks,  was  re-opened  on  the  28th 


ult..  after  restoration.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
the  architect,  states  that  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  discover,  no  portion  cf  the  existing 
church  was  erected  before  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  work  that  now 
remains  of  that  century  is  in  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  nave.  Portions  of  the  walls  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  part  also  of  the  chancel, 
might  be  of  similar  antiquity,  but  a  great 
change  or  rebuilding  was  made  in  the  former 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  interior  of 
the  chancel  was  entirely  reconstructed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  also  the  present 
south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  chancel  appeared 
to  have  been  erected.  The  chancel  has  been 
completely  stripped,  the  old  plastered  roof 
being  removed  and  the  bare  walls  alone  left 
standing.  These  walls  have  been  raised  to  the 
extent  of  3ft.,  and  on  them  has  been  placed  an 
oak  roof.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  into  the  design,  in  that  portion  within  the 
sanctuary  rails,  there  are  introduced  slabs  of 
white  marble  bearing  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists  and  a  representation  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  steps  for  this  part  of  the  chancel 
are  of  red  Devonshire  marble.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  to  be  occupied  by  the 
organ.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  neat  dwarf  wall  of  Bath  stone,  connected 
with  the  stone  work  of  the  pulpit,  the  old 
pulpit,  which  dates  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, being  retained.  The  galleries,  which 
were  on  three  sides  of  the  church,  have  been 
pulled  down  and  the  organ  removed,  with  the 
effect  that  the  tower,  in  which  there  is  a  very 
fine  arch,  and  the  west  window,  a  very  hand- 
some one,  have  been  thrown  open.  The  stone 
pillars  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  re- 
stored, where  restoration  was  necessary,  and 
the  old  and  crumbling  stones  in  the  windows 
have  been  removed  and  renewed,  anew  chancel 
ai'ch  of  stone  replacing  the  former  one  of 
plaster.  The  church  will  be  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  the  arrangements  for  lighting  by 
gas  are  by  handsome  brass  coronas  of  sixteen 
burners  each,  suspended  near  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  nave  arches,  there  being  five  on  each 
side.  These  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Willis,  of  London,  and  the  brass  work  in  the 
chancel  has  been  executed  by  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  and  Co.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Punnett,  builders, 
of  Tunbridge,  the  cost,  independent  of  the 
chancel,  being  about  ^62,300,  so  that,  with  the 
organ  and  chancel,  nearly  £5,000  will  have 
been  already  expended  on  this  restoration.  The 
church,  however,  will  not  be  completely 
restored  without  the  addition  of  a  clerestory  to 
the  nave,  and  the  architect  says  of  this : 
"  Certain  it  is  that  externally  and  architec- 
turally considered  the  church  does,  as  it  were, 
cry  aloud  for  a  clerestory." 

York  Diocesan  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety.— A  meeting  of  this  society,  the  first 
since  the  society  commenced  under  its  new 
scheme,  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the 
following  grants  were  made  : — For  new  church 
at  Eston-cum-Normanby,  near  Middlesbrough, 
JE378 ;  increase  of  accommodation  at  All  Saints, 
Driffield,  £128  ;  increase  of  accommodation  at 
Saltburn.by-the-Sea,  £108  133.  6d. ;  new  par- 
sonage at  Burton  Fleming,  £150 ;  mission-room 
at  St.  Mary's,  Scarborough,  £100 ;  missioH 
church  at  Wombwell,  £100. 


The  Corn  Exchange  ot  Sittingbourne  has  been 
converted  into  a  towu-hall,  with  board-room,  offices, 
&c.  Tbe  hall  will  seat  about  600  person?.  The  first 
section  of  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Bligh, 
of  Eastchurch,  the  amoaat  of  his  contract  being 
£176 ;  and  the  second  portion  by  Mr.  George  Pavey, 
of  SIttinobourne,  at  £889  The  architect  was  Mr. 
W.  Leonard  Grant,  ot  Sittingbourne. 

The  new  bishop's  throne  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Plymouth,  was  uncovered  on  Sunday.  The  throne, 
together  with  the  new  credence,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  G.  G.  and  J.  O.  Scott.  The  new  works 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  surro-.mdiags,  and 
hence  are  of  the  Perpendicular  type.  They  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exetrr. 

A  new  Catholic  church  is  about  to  he  built  at 
Termonfeckin,  county  Louth,  which  will  replace  the 
present  unsightly  thatchtd  structure.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  building  committee,  held  last  week,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Ashlin,  of  Dubhn,  and  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Dodd,  Drogheda,  were  proposed  for  selection  as 
architects,  and  on  a  difision  the  majority  ot  votes 
was  for  Mr.  Dodd,  who  has  been  appoinred. 
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Send  again.) 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 

List  of  Subjects. — 1.  A  wayside  inn,  with  bar,  bar- 
parlour,  smoking-room,  and  approach  to  bowling-allpy 
and  skittle-ground  in  the  rear,  with  sis  bedrooms,  u,nd 
all  conveniences.  Stabling  not  to  be  shown,  but  a 
trough  for  horses  in  front  to  be  provided.  The  style  to 
be  suitable  to  the  country.  Scale— 8ft.  to  the  inch.— 
2.  A  dining-room  buffet  in  oak,  suitable  for  a  middle- 
class  house,  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  room  14ft.  wide  by 
ISft.  long.  Scale— lin.  to  the  foot,  and  i  full  size 
details. 

Owin?  to  Christmas,  we  publish  the  subjects  a  week 
earlier  than  Udual.  Drawings  of  the  abov«  to  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  January  17th,  1879. 

To  Correspondents.— 0.  J.  Killmister.  (The  designs  for 
villas  to  be  sent  in  by  Friday  next.)— W.  G.  Gower. 
(Your  criticism  suggests  nothing  new  to  us,  and  does 
not  affect  the  general  object  of  our  class.) 

Drawings  Received.— Cabul,  M  in  Le.ives,  A.  E. 
Calton,  W.  R.,  Benjn.  Lnureuce,  J.  L.  Canning,  Gilbert 
Murray,  J.  J.  S.,  J.  and  J.  B. 


Comspontrcitct. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AND 

ETIQUETTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  tradesman  maintaining  that  he  had  a  right 
to  keep  tracings  of  work  executed  for  me,  I 
presented  a  series  of  questions  upon  points 
of  professional  practice  to  the  Institute, 
which  were  duly  answered,  but  permission 
was  refused  as  to  making  these  answers 
public.  Subsequently  the  permission  was 
accorded,  but  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  it, 
as  I  hoped  to  bring  the  affair  before  an 
approaching  congress,  which  I  did,  but  with 
very  doubtful  result. 

I  again  tried  to  do  the  same  just  before 
the  iate  Congress,  but  was  informed  that  I 
was  too  late,  the  subjects  for  discussion 
(corrosion  of  iron,  model  bye-laws,  and  the 
iron  ribs  of  the  Corn  Exchange)  having 
been  already  settled.  I  therefore  gave  up 
all  hope,  and  resolved  to  let  the  affair  rest 


until  the  next  Congress,  when,  on  the  I'Jth 
of  last  month  (my  former  letter  being  dated 
May  27th),  I  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  secretary.  To  it  I 
have  appended  my  reply,  with  the  addition 
of  the  closing  letter  from  the  seci-etary.  I 
have  now  done  all  I  can  until  the  next  con- 
gress affords  me  another  opportunity.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  other  Fellows  may 
take  my  view,  that  the  sooner  these  ques- 
tions are  answered,  definitely  and  publicly, 
the  bettor,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  join  them  in  requesting  the 
council  to  call  a  special  general  meeting 
under  section  14  of  the  byo-laws.  The 
Institute  has  had  some  40  years  to  think 
over  the  points  in  question,  which  I  am  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  think-  ought  to  have 
been  settled  at  the  very  beL;inning,  or,  at 
least,  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  incorpora- 
tion.— I  am,  &c.,  W.  BuRGKS. 
15,  Buckingham-st.,  Strand,  Dec.  9,  1878. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architect.'?, 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W., 
November  12,  1878. 
Deak  Sir, — Your  letter  and  inclosure  of  the 
20tli  May  last  was  laid  before  the  final  meeting 
of  the  Conference  (1878)  Committee,  and  both 
were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Council,  who 
referred  the  questions  of  Professional  Practice 
and  Etiquette,  which  you  had  formulated,  to 
the  considerations  of  the  Professional  Practice 
Committee.  The  answers  proposed  by  the  last- 
named  to  your  questions  were  again  considered 
by  the  Council  at  their  meeting  on  the  4th  inst., 
when  the  secretaries  were  instructed  to  send 
you  the  answers  which  you  will  find  recorded 
below,  in  a  line  with  the  questions  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  put,  thus  : 

1.  la  the  Architect  to  snpply  the  Clerk  of  the  Works 
or  the  tradesman  with  the  setof  tracings  referred  to 
in  the  Professional  Practii-p  paper  of  the  Institate  ? 

2.  If  he  supply  both  the  ^lerk  of  the  Works  and 
tradesman  an  extra  set  wili  be  required.  Who  is  to 
pay  for  this  extra  set— the  die  nt  or  the  tradesman  ? 

3.  Could  the  difficulty  fee  soWed  by  inserting  a 
condition  in  the  contract  that  the  tradesman  shall 
make  his  own  tracings,  to  be  afterwards  inspected 
and  signed  by  the  architect  ? 

i.  Should  not  the  clerk  of  works  and  the  trades- 
man, after  the  work  is  finished  and  paid  for,  be 
obliged  in  all  cases  to  return,  not  only  the  drawings 
and  tracings  furnished,  but  also  any  copies  of  the 
same  which  they  have  made  for  their  own  conve- 
nience P 

5.  Should  orders  of  the  Architect  to  the  tradesman 
go  through  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  only  ? 

6.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  advertise,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
public  journals  ? 

7.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  apply  for  work  or  to  offer  his  services  to 
people  not  his  personal  friends  ? 

8.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  Architect 
for  him  to  be  connected  with  any  trading  firm  in  the 
profits  of  which  he  participates,  although  his  name 
does  not  appear  ? 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  express  regret, 
personally,  for  the  apparent  waste  of  time 
which  has  ensued  since  you  first  addressed  me, 
and  to  remain,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)     William  H.  White,  Secretary. 
William  Burges,  Esq., 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
November  27,  1878. 

My  Dear  Mr.  White, — Pray  allow  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  paper  of  the 
12th  ult.  containing  answers  to  the  questions  in 
my  letter  of  May  20. 

My  object  in  "that  letter  was  to  obtain  their 
discussion,  not  only  bv  the  Council  and  Profes- 
sional Practice  Committee,  but  by  the  profession 
at  large  assembled  in  Congress.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  may  still  be  the  case,  and  that 
in  the  next  Congress  these  points  may  be  placed 
on  the  programme  for  discussion.  As  regards 
the  late  Congress  I  had  no  notice  that  there 
would  be  any  discussion  at  all  on  these  subjects, 
as  Mr.  Gates's  letter  held  out  no  hope  of  any 
such  course. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  numlier  of  tracings  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the  architect.  The  Profes- 
sional Practice  paper  tells  us  that  the  archi- 
tect is  bound  to  furnish  one  set  of  tracings,  and 
that  set  is  evidently  to  go  to  the  builder  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  contained  in  your  letter  of 


November  12.  Then  comes  the  question,  who 
is  to  supply  the  tracings  wanted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  works  ?  Is  he  to  take  his  own  tracings; 
or  ia  the  architect  to  supply  them  ? 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  trespass  upon  the 
indulgence  of  the  authorities  at  the  Institute, 
but  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you 
would  put  the  point  before  them.  I  should 
also  venture  to  ask,  in  explanation  of  question 
8,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
an  architect  (Fellow  or  Associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute) to  hold  shares  in  any  company  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  for  supplying' 
building  materials. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  presume  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  publish  our  correspondence? — I  re- 
main, yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  Bieoes. 

Note  (December  9,  1878). — I  find  the  decla- 
ration for  Fellows  runs  thus  :  "  That  I  will  not 
have  any  interest  or  participation  in  any  trade, 
contract,  or  materials  supplied  at  any  works, 
the  execution  of  which  I  may  be  engaged  to 
superintend."  That  is,  the  architect  may  bare 
a  brickfield  or  stone  quarry  as  long  aa  he  does 
not  use  these  identical  materials  on  buildings 
he  is  engaged  to  superintend.  But  may  he  be 
a  partner  in  a  furniture  warehouse,  or  eccle- 
siastical metal  work  establishment,  if  he  takes 
care  not  to  supply  his  own  clients  ? 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover.square,  W., 
December  4,  1878. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  re- 
ferring to  theque  stions  of  Professional  eti- 
quette you  submitted  to  the  Council  in  a  paper 
dated  20th  May  last,  and  which  they  answered 
seriatim,  was  laid  before  them  Last  Monday.  In 
reply  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  nothing  to  add  to  their  communication  of 
the  12th  October  last,  which  in  their  opinion 
sufficiently  dealt  with  the  said  questions. 

With  reference  to  your  request  for  permission 
to  publish  the  answers  the  council  have  given 
to  the  questions  you  put  to  them,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  communications  of  such  a  nature 
between  individual  members  and  themselves 
should  be  deemed  confidential. — I  am,  dear  air, 
your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)     William  H.White,  Secretary. 
William  Burges,  Esq., 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  ST.  ALBAN'S  EOOF  CONTROVERSY. 

Sir, — The  brevity  of  your  report  of  my 
remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  the  subject  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
induces  me  to  ask  you  to  give  another  and  I 
think  more  correct  version  of  them  than  has 
been  published: — "Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Micklethwaite  to  a  very  great 
extent.  He  denied  altogether  the  assertion 
that  St.  Alban's  Abbey  was  the  better  for  not 
having  the  high  roof  which  was  originally 
intended  for  its  long  nave,  and  he  could  not 
see  anything  in  the  objection  that  the  high, 
pitched  roof  would  deduct  from  the  appearance 
of  the  tower,  which,  though  picturesque  in 
itself,  surmounted  a  mangled  building." 

Your  readers  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  or  not  Mr.  Street's  charac- 
teristic reply  to  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  myself, 
quoted  by  you,  was,  as  I  think,  wholly  uncalled 
for.— I  am,  &c.,  John  P.  Seddom. 

1,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Dec,  9,  1878. 


Sir,— Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  stated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  last  week,  as  a  result  of 
his  examination  of  the  roofs  of  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral,  that  "the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  abbey  was  designed  for  fiat  roofs."  I 
think,  if  Mr.  Street  looks  at  the  roof  again,  he 
will  find  this  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  if  by  it 
he  means  that  the  original  roof  over  choir, 
before  the  groined  ceiling  was  constructed, 
was  of  similar  pit«h  to  present  one.  I  have 
not  visited  St.  Alban's  since  the  autumn  of 
1877,  when  the  roofing  controversy  had  not 
commenced,  but  I  then  noticed  distinct  traces 
upon  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower,  just  below 
the  first  stage  of  lights,  of  weatherings  of  a 
roof  which  must  have  been  from  65  to  68  deg. 
in  pitch,  and  resting  on  walls  some  8ft.  or  10ft. 
lower  than  the  present  brick  parapets.  A  photo- 
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Dec.  13, 1878. 


graph  now  before  me  shows  this  weathering:,  as 
also  does  the  view  of  the  abljey  from  S.E.  in 
Mr.  Neale's  recontly-puhlished  monograph.  As 
this  drawing  was  reproduced  in  the  Buii,DiNa 
News  for  May  2tth  last,  readers  can  find  con- 
firmation of  this  correction  by  turning  to  the 
last  vol.  of  your  journal.  On  Sept.  22ad,  1871, 
the  BniLDiNQ  News  published  a  sketch  of  the 
abbey  from  nearly  the  same  direction,  made  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Lockwood,  in  which  I  must  admit 
the  weathering  referred  to  doea  not  show  ;  but, 
indeed,  no  details  of  the  masonry  of  the  central 
tower  are  depicted  in  that  illustration. — I 
am,  &c., 
Deo.  12, 1878.  Edward  W.  Pipee. 


IntcrcommunicatiDtt 


QUESTIONS. 

[5608.]— Concrete  Kerbing.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  tbe  proportions  of  the  concrete  nsed  by 
the  Tottenbam  Local  Board  for  kerliin?  ':'  la  it 
darable.  and  what  ia  the  price  per  yard  f—H.  T. 

r5609.]— Winfried  of  KirtOQ.— Who  was  this 
Winfried— will  some  kiad  reailer  say  ?  And  ia  not 
**  Kirton  '*  a  local  proannciatioa  for  Crediton  ?  An 
answer  will  oblige— Nimbus. 

[5610.]  —  Chimney  Shaft.  —  Will  eorae  reader 
kindly  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  valne  of  labour 
only  in  building-  circular  chimney  shaft,  total  height, 
72ft.,  with  base  8ft  square  and  23ft.  hi^h.  The  cir- 
cnlar  part,  above  base,  formed  with  purpose-made 
bricks,  and  built  hollow  a-»  hi?h  aa  neck  moulding. 
the  onter  rim  of  1  brick  thick,  the  inner  J  brick,  the 
two  connected  with  i  brick,  with  internal  diameter 
of  flue  2ft.  3in.  ?  Aboat  what  price  per  rod  or  ppr 
thoasand  bricks  laid  would  be  fair,  including  scaf- 
folding for  same,  and  raising  bricks,  Ac  ?  —  Iron 
Cap. 

[5611.1 — He-making  Public  Boad  —In  a  case 
where  the  sanitary  authority  are  re-mnkin^a  street 
uader  section  loO  Public  Health  Acts,  1875,  can  the 
owners  of  property  adjoining  or  abnttiug  on  said 
street  claim  the  refuse  material,  such  as  paviog 
bricks,  &c.,  which  they  takw  np,  or  can  th^y  claim  an 
allowance  from  the  cost  of  street  for  old  material, 
Ac.  ?— PROTECTIoy. 

[5612.]— Church  Restoration. — It  is  proposed  to 
pnt  a  new  roof  on  a  village  chmch,  the  round  tower 
of  which  has  an  octagonal  arcade.  The  church  ii? 
i4th  century,  and  the  present  roof  runs  into  the 
arcade.  Should  the  church  be  restored  by  keeping 
the  roof  as  at  prt^seut,  or  the  tower,  by  altering  the 
pitch  of  roof  to  bring  iu  under  the  string  of  arcade  ? 
I  should  be  glad  of  some  opinions,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  please  even  the  new  Kestoration  Society, — 
Harrow. 

[5613.]— Clay  Foundations. — I  am  about  to 
build  a  two-story  cottage  m  brick,  on  a  site  where 
the  subsoil  is  clay  to  a  very  great  depth,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  use  concrete  under  the  brickwork  footings. 
Will  some  one  who  has  built  on  similar  ground 
kindly  tell  me  what  thiokniiss  of  concrete  will  be 
necessary— how  deep  it  must  be  kept  below  the  sur- 
face to  be  free  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  proportions  of  lime  to  gravel  P — Briton. 

[5614.]— Laying  out  Houses.— Is  it  usual  or 
necessary  for  an  architect  who  has  to  design  a 
house  for  a  site  of  about  4  acres  to  take  a  spirit-level 
and  staves  with  him  to  ascertain  tho  formation  of 
the  ground  when  there  is  not  much  inequality  of 
surface  P  What  is  the  method  usually  adopted  P— 
Pecksniff. 

REPLIES. 

[  5593.  ]  —  Perspective.  —  Very  often,  indeed 
generally,  the  foreground  is  made  up  afterwards.  Aa 
a  rule  perspective  draughtsmen  do  not  make  the 
picture-plane  the  seat  of  visible  foreground  or 
control  them  in  any  manner  as  to  distance  in  front 
of  building,  and  it  is  obvious  many  of  the  perspective 
views  of  architects  illustrated  suffer  in  accuracy  in 
consequence.— G.  H.  G. 

[5596.1— Polishing  Oak  Floor.— The  best  polish 
is  the  old-fashioned  "oil  polish;"  but  it  ia  a  very 
laborious  and  costly  process— one  that  requires  a 
free  expenditure  of  "elbow-grease."  The  oil  should 
be  raw  linseed :  and  after  the  first  application 
mineral  matter,  in  the  form  of  sifted  brick-dust, 
made  from  buff  or  yellow  bricks,  may  be  used  for 
tilling  np  until  a  level  surface  is  obtained,  after 
which  a  face  may  be  obtained  by  light  and  periodical 
applications  of  the  raw  oil.— W.  S.,  Hull. 

[5598.]  -  Party  Wall.  -  "  Mutual  Adviser  " 
should  apply  to  a  local  authority  on  the  matter.  It 
is  very  true  according  to  the  old  rule,  a  building 
owner  cannot  make  it  obligatory  on  his  neighbour 
to  build  a  party  wall  with  him,  but  in  all  towns  with 
sanitary  authorities  such  rights  and  liabilities  of 
owners  of  party  structures  are  regulated  by  bye- 
laws.- G.  H.  G. 

[5598.]— Party  -Wall.—"  Mutual  Adviser'*  should 
have  referred  to  the  place  where  one  naturally  looks 
tor  guidance  in  such  matters— Part  3  oftheMetro- 
pohtan  Buildings  Act.    By  section  83,  clause  3,  the 


building  owner— i.f  ,  the  person  he  styles  "  A  ** — has 
**  a  right  to  pull  down  any  timber  or  other  partition 
that  divid-i-s  any  buildings  and  is  not  conformable 
with  the  regulations  of  this  Act,  and  to  build  instead 
a  party  wall  conformable  thereto."  By  section  88, 
clause  3,  the  expense  of  the  new  party  structure  is 
"  to  be  borne  by  the  building  owner  and  adjoining 
owner  in  due  proportion."  As  to  the  processes  by 
which  those  things  are  to  be  brought  about,  the 
Act  is  the  best  guide-  With  the  indifference  usual 
with  querists,  "Mutual  Adviser'*  omits  to  say 
whether  the  buildings  are  iu  the  area  to  which  this 
Act  applies.  I  have,  however,  assumed  that  they 
are. — Thos.  Blashill. 

[5597.1- Thickness  of  Zinc. — The  thicknesses 
given  were  tbe  thicknesses  of  B.W.G.,  and  should 
have  been  stated  as  that,  the  corresponding  No.  in 
zinc  gauge  being  only  approximate.  The  thickness 
of  No.  16  zinc  is  nearly  'Olioiu,,  which  he  can 
check,  as  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  zinc  weighs  439.^lb., 
and  a  square  foot  of  No.  16  zinc  weighs  26oz.  The 
Vielle  Montague  Zinc  Co.  have  special  Noa.  of  their 
own,  as  follows  : — 

No.  Wt.  of  sq.  ft.  in  oza. 

U  ...  18  75 

15  ...  21-75 

16  ...  2V76 

17  ...  27  69 

18  ...    _  3079 

It  wonid  have  been  better  if  the  weight  per  square 
foot  had  been  put  in  the  £>pecifications,  instead  of  the 
No.— A.  L.,  Glasgow, 

[5599.1- Sand  in  Plaster.- If  "Architect"  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  good  river  sand,  auii  wishes  it  to  be 
used  for  economical  reasons,  he  should  insist  on  its 
being  well  washed  with  fresh  water  before  being 
used  in  the  work,  for,  although  sand  impregnated 
with  salt  water  does  not  always  *'  sweat"  and  throw 
off  the  papering,  yet  it  has  that  tendency, — A.  L., 
Glasgow. 

[5599.]— 8and  in  Plaster.- River  sand  should 
not  be  used  in  external  plastering.  Having  had 
considerable  experience  in  building  at  the  seaside,  I 
should  certainly  advise  "Architect"  tonsfl  pit  and  not 
river  or  sea  saud,  as,  if  the  latter  is  nsed,  the  walls 
invariably  show  damp  in  wet  weather— in  fact,  they 
act  like  a  barometer,  and  show  every  hygrometric 
change,  while  papering  becomes  i'npossible.  Good 
coarse,  clean,  and  sharp  bank  sand  and  road  grit 
are  the  best.  No  one  disputes  tbe  sharpness  and 
superiority  of  river  sand,  but  its  saline  nature 
renders  it  dangerous  for  all  inside  work. — G.  H.  G. 

[5599,]- Sand  in  Plaster.— Our  experience  on 
this  matter  is.  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  sand, 
which,  although  river  pand,  has  been  contaminated 
with  the  sea  water,  and  would  most  assuredly  cause 
the  walls  to  sweat.  We  know  of  a  gentleman's  house 
built  at  the  sea-aide  where  tho  planter  was  made  with 
sand  taken  from  some  bent  hills  which  had  not  been 
covered  with  the  sea  for  years,  and,  although  the 
house  has  been  built  several  years,  the  wails  sweat 
now.  This  sand  was  washed  ouce  ;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  were  the  sand  washed  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  fresh  water  each  time,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly greatly  improve  it.  but  not  wholly  ex- 
tract the  salt.— Wright  and  Wright,  Architects, 
Ipswich. 

[5601. J  — Cesspools. —  Your  cesspool  should  be 
about  4ft.  X  3ft.  x  3ft.,  built  of  9in.  brickwork,  «nd 
the  inside  rendered  with  Portland  cement  ^in. 
thick.  The  outside  should  be  lined  with  9in,  puddle, 
and  the  whole  made  perfectly  water-tight.  The 
bottom  will  be  best  formed  of  3in.  flags,  laid  on  3in. 
of  concrete,  and  the  joints  grouted  in  cement.  The 
whole  to  be  covered  over  with  a  strong  flag. — W.  T. 

[5607.]— Foundations  of  Crane.— You  do  not 
aay  what  weight  the  crane  is  to  lift,  nor  whether 
st«am  or  hand.— Lancashire  Fitter. 

[5607,]— Foundations  of  Crane.—"  S.  S.'s  " 
doubts  about  foundations  are  well  grounded  ;  a  very 
little  weight  on  end  of  jib  to  cranu  fixed  as  per  his 
sketch  would  soon  bring  it  to  grief.  The  concrete 
bed  should  be  3ft.  or  ift.  thick,  and  T2ft,  square, 
under  stone  and  walls  also,  say,  3tt.  thick,  with  a 
massive  cast-irou  frame  on  top,  well  bolted  down 
through  masonry  with  six  large  wrought  iron  bolts, 
with  large  cast-iron  plates  on  ends  under  masonry. 
I  will  try  and  go  into  this  matter  and  give  sketch  if 
"  S,  S,"  will  act  upon  it.— T.  E. 


A  new  block  of  labourers'  dwellings  was  opened  by 
the  London  Labourers'  Dwellings  Company,  Limited, 
on  Saturday.  The  new  buildings  are  s^ituate  in 
Murrayv^treet,  Vauxhall,  are  three  stories  only  iu 
height,  and  contain  52  separate  3  and  4-room  tene- 
ments arranged  on  the  flat  principle,  which  will  l)e 
let  at  from  -is.  6d.  to  8^.  per  week.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  erpcLion  has  been 
.£fi,750,  and  purchase  of  ground  and  other  expenses 
an  additional  ^£1,000. 

''Bull's  Eye,"  of  the  Echo^  "  wonders  whether 
Mr.  Ru&kin  has  sent  to  Mr.  Whisthr  that  immortal 
farthing  which  was  awarded  to  bim  as  a  solatium  for 
his  wounded  susceptibilit'es,  and  as  a  remuneration 
for  his  damaged  commercial  prospects?  I  can  ima- 
gine a  smile  of  grim  humour  pa-sing  over  the  great 
critic's  ^ac9  as  he  carefully  folded  up  a  spic-and-apan 
new  farthing,  but  I  cau  scarcely  imagine  the  facial 
expression  of  Mr.  Whijf.er  as  he  unfolded  the  tiny 
parcel." 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Bankrupts'  Property. — Jameson  and  Co,  t. 
the  Brick  auH  Stone  Company  (Limited). — This  case, 
tried  on  Frinay  last  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  West- 
minster, ■  h>  fore  Justicts  Bramwell,  Brott,  and 
Cutton,  gave  rise  to  a  qnestion  of  law  of  some 
importance  as  to  the  power  of  an  undischarged 
bankrupt  to  bold  and  deal  with  property  on  his  own 
account.  The  plaint'if ,  who  was  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  became  bankrupt  iu  1873,  awd  the  bank- 
ruptcy pr.jreedings  were  not  brought  to  a  close  till 
the  2'ind  (f  January,  1878-  In  the  meantime  the 
plaintiff  cerried  on  busiut-ss  a*  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, and  duriog  the  year  1877  did  some  work  in 
pr  paring  plans  and  making  valuations  for  the 
defendants.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1878,  tbe 
p'ait  tiff  commenced  thi^  action  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  work  done  from  the  defendants.  One  of  the 
dfrfrtuces  relied  upon  by  the  defendants  was,  that  iu 
consequence  of  ih^  bankruptcy  of  the  plaintiff  all 
property  acquired  by  and  debts  becoming  due  to  him 
during  the  continuance  of  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings were  vested  in  the  trustee,  and  therefore  the 
trustee  was  the  only  person  who  could  recover  the 
value  of  thrt  wjrk.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that 
the  plaintiff  employed  six  clerks  to  assist  him  in  his 
busine-s,  but  a  consideraole  part  of  the  work  in 
que-tiou  was  done  by  the  plaintiff  in  person.  The 
tiust-^e  had  not  claimed  the  sum  due  from  the 
defendants.  Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  who  tried  the 
ciae,  OQ  the  facts  stated  above  gave  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  The  def«mdant3  appealed.  Mr.  Digby 
Seymour,  Q  C,  and  Mr.  Gain^ford  Bruce,  for  the 
appellants,  contended  that  an  undischarged  bankrupt 
could  not  hoM  property  or  sue  fur  a  debt  on  his  own 
account,  except  in  the  case  of  property  or  money 
acquired  by  his  own  personal  skill  or  labour  alone. 
They  admitted  that  there  were  decisions  on  the  old 
B-inkruptcy  Acts  against  their  contention,  but  they 
argued  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869  had  altered 
tha  law  so  that  those  decisions  were  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. Mr.  Cave,  Q  C.  (with  him  Mr.  Edge),  for 
the  plaintiff,  contended  that  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion in  construction  between  tbe  present  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  earlier  Acts,  and  therefore  the  decisions 
on  the  earlier  Acts  were  still  in  force  ;  and  those 
decisions  showed  that  the  law  was  that,  although  as 
against  his  trustee  an  nndischar^od  bankrupt  could 
not  assert  his  title  to  a  sum  of  money  earned  other- 
wise than  by  his  own  personal  labour  or  skill,  as 
against  other  persons  he  had  a  good  title  until  the 
debt  was  c'iiimed  by  the  trustee.  Their  lordships 
dismi-jsed  the  appeal,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  the  decisions  was  unaltered  by  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

An  Arbitrator's  Fees.— At  Preston  County 
Court  ou  Tuesday  week,  Edwin  Johnson  Reynolds, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Preston,  sued  James 
Baldwin,  j'jiuer,  lor  =£8  133.  Id.  arbitration  fees. 
For  the  pliiutiff  it  was  stated  that  the  defendant 
executed  s  ime  work  at  buildings  in  Bow-lane, 
Preston.  When  h-i  had  finished  a  di.^pute  occurred 
betwten  him  and  the  owner  of  tbe  property,  Mr. 
Joseph  Foster,  and  it  was  agrefd  to  leave  it  to 
plaintiff  for  decision.  The  plaintiff  made  a  valuation 
and  sent  iu  a  bill  lor  £S  13->.  Id.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  2\  per  cent  to  each  of  the  parties.  Mr.  Foster 
had  paid  bii  proportion  of  the  cost,  but  defendant 
had  refu'-ed.  At  this  stage  the  judge  asked  to  see  a 
contract  which  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  for  its  production. 

Another  Keredos  Case.— On  Tuesday,  Lord 
Penzance,  the  Dean  of  Arche-,  heard  a  special 
application  for  permission  to  erect  a  reredoa. — Dr. 
Phillimore  applied  iu  the  case  of  "  the  Rev.  David 
Williams  ".  the  Churchwardens  of  Llanelly "  to 
his  lordship  for  a  faculty  or  licence  to  place  a 
rcrtdos  in  the  ohapel-of  ease  of  All  Saints  in 
Lian-.lly,  of  which  Mr.  Williams  was  vicar.  The 
reredos  was  to  be  a  Scripture  representation  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour  in  Caen  stone,  for  which 
f^inds  had  been  provided.  Dr.  Phillimore  said  Dr. 
Stephens,  Q  C,  the  Chancellor  of  St.  David's, 
rricently  in  the  case  of  the  Denbigh  reredos  gave  an 
adverse  decision,  and  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
present  ca^e  by  letters  of  raquest  to  the  Arches 
Court,  and  the  application  was  that  the  letters  of 
request  might  be  accepted,  and  a  citation  be  issued 
preparatory  to  the  grant  of  a  faculty  to  erect  a 
reredos. — No  oppositiou  being  offered,  Lord  Pen- 
zance accepted  the  letters  of  requett  from  Dr. 
Stevens,  Q.C,  for  a  faculty  to  erect  the  reredos.  A 
citation  will  now  be  isf*ued,  and  any  opposition  can 
be  made. — Order  accordingly. 

Mortar. — A  summons  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Paget  at  the  Hammet smith  Police-court,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  H. 
Knightley,  Distiict  Surveyor  for  Hammersmith, 
against  Mr.  Isaac  Mears,  of  8,  Barfield-street, 
Hammersmith,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  in  regard 
to  the  mortar  being  used  in  the  erection  of  houses 
iu  Bassein  Pork-road  under  Mr.  Meats'  superinten- 
dence. The  district  surveyor  stated  that  defen- 
dant had  faded  to  comply  with  sec.  12,  and  with 
rale  2  of  the  1st  schedule  of  the  Act,  which  requires 
that  brickwork  shall  be  solidly  put  together  with 
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mortnr  or  cemmt.  Instead  of  iisinj  mortar  com- 
potJiided  of  liiue  onn  part,  and  p:iud  ihric  p'lrtti,  a 
very  inferior  fulwituto  I  aJ  '  ee  i  u-od,  cumpo  ed 
ma  nly  of  voij'tab  e  soil  'liuLtlv  charred  during  f-e 
process  of  burnrty  brinks  He  hid  freiunitly 
remoc'Strated  with  him,  and  rnigpl.iine.l  tiiat  the 
{food  sand,  with  which  the  neiv'h' oiirhood  aiioiinds, 
had  been  du^-  out  and  stnt  away  instead  of  being 
nsed  in  the  buildings.  DeoidMl  cases  on  th» 
subject  wire  referred  to.— Mr.  William  Holditrh 
S'eveBS.  assistant  districi  surveyor,  corroborated  Mr. 
Knightley  — Defcndan'.  usked  witness  wb'  tlicr  ptr- 
getingr  mortar  liad  not  been  mistaken  fur  otlier 
mortars,  but  witue?s  wa»  able  ti  speak  to  tlie  sami  le 
having  been  taken  from  the  I  ri'kwork,  it  bearing  th") 
impress  of  the  brick  npin  it. — Witce^ises  were  called 
by  defendant  who  tboueht  worse  mortar  m  ght  be 
used,  but  lulmit  el  to  a  great  I'lfference  eitinting 
between  it  ard  a  samcde  of  good  mortar  produced 
by  Mr.  Kni?b'ley.— Mr.  Pa-et  said  it  waa  clear 
that  defendant's  mortar  cont:i  ned  unsuitable  ingr.- 
dients.  He  should  make  hi-  order  lus  praynl,  for 
the  demolilion  of  the  portions  complaiLcd  cf, 
allowing  thp  diatiict  snrreyor  hi.  co>ts. 

St.  Sei'Ulohke's  Church.— In  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  dio-ese  of  London,  on  the  2i>d,  be'ore 
Dr.  Tristram,  chancellor,  thi  appl  cation  for  a  nnw 
faculty  for  this  church  Cin  e  on  »ga'n.  A  facul<y 
had  bfen  granud  by  th-  1  arned  .hincellor  tj  make 
»ome  alterations  in  the  interior  uf  the  church.  The 
works  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Chnrcli  were  being  c-irr  ed 
on,  and  th-?  churchwardens  of  the  Middlesex  portion 
of  the  pariih,  Holborn-viaduct,  complained  that 
additional  alterations  had  been  commtncid  that 
were  not  autkoristd,  and  the  court  was  a-k'd  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  On  the  part  of  the  cburch- 
warders  of  the  City  portion,  wh )  had  obtained  the 
faculty,  and  had  the  management  of  the  f  nnds,  it  was 
stated  that  other  improv  mei-ts  were  tec-ssary,  and 
they  intendtd  to  apply  for  anoth-jr  f.ncul'y  to  carry 
out  the  operations  in  the  church.  Mr.  Sntton  now 
anpeared  as  coiusel  for  the  churchwurdons  of  the 
Middlesex  portion  ;  and  Mr  Port  fei,  so'icito',  for 
the  City  portion  of  the  paii^i.  Mr.  Suttoa  said  he 
appealed  for  Mr.  Larkin,  eentl-man,  and  Mr. 
Colber,  licersed  vict'iallir,  St  John. street.  Smith- 
Md,  the  churchwarden,  of  th-  Middlesex  side. 
There  had  been  cous-id^rable  deviat  on  f;om  the 
plans  exhibited  to  the  cou't.  and  areat  expense  had 
been  incurred,  and  if  the  a  t-rations  m»de  and  in 
progress  were  allowed,  the  expenses  wou^d  be  largely 
angmentfd.  Mr.  Pont  f<x  arked  that  the  evidence 
to  be  given  nii^ht  Ke  con6ned  to  the  allpged  devia- 
tion from  the  faculty  granted  hy  the  conrt.  He 
intended  to  ask  for  another  ficul'y  to  complete  the 
works  which  bad  be"n  ccimmtnced.  Mr.  Griffiths 
aad  Mr.  Billings,  architect^  were  examined  with 
respect  to  the  werk  and  thp  proposed  alteration.  Dr. 
Tristram  made  an  order  that  a  citilion  shou'd  be 
issued  for  a  n:w  faculty  to  carry  out  the  alterations 
which  were  proposed,  ard  the  MidfUes'x  church- 
wardens  conld  cppn«»  thp  application.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  portion  of  the  work,  objected  to 
should  he  discoi.tiuued  for  tb^  pr.sent,  aid  until 
the  application  was  made,  and  tii;  case  was  adjourned 
tine  die. 


(Dur  ©ffict  Cable. 


■WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 
WiGAN. — A  Local  Governrtent  Board  inquiry  was 
P  held  at  Wigan  the  other  day,  before  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harrison,  C.E.,  with  refer-nce  to  an  application 
from  the  Corporation  for  i-anction  to  borrow  je6J,(!65 
for  wo.-ks  of  sewerage  and  s-wage  disposal.  The 
sewage  of  the  town  is  at  present  turned  into  the 
river  Donglas,  but  owinj  to  the  operation  cf  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  the  Corporation  have  been 
compelled  ti  seek  som»  other  mnde  of  disposal,  and 

.  consulted  Mr.  Brundell,  C.E.,  on  the  subject  He 
recnmmended  that  a  fewaae  form  should  be  obtained 
at  Newburgh  from  LorlDerhy,  this  being  a  little 
over  seven  miles  from  the  present  outfall  into  the 
Douglas,  and  this  has  been  adopted  by  the  town. 
Mr.  Brundell  on  Wednesday  explained  his  scheme. 

*  The  sewage  would  all  be  cri  lected  at  one  point  near 
the  prescLt  outfall,  and  conveyed  in  ca  t-irin  pipes, 
uavicg  a  capacity  of  four  times  the  present  sewage 

■  flow,  by  gravitation  to  the  Newburgh  farm.  Part 
of  the  land  would  be  prepared  for  broad  irrigation, 
and  a  porion  for  downward  filtration.  The  work 
could  be  completed  by  January,  1330. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sbeffield.— A  stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  erect -d  in  Si.  Birnabas'  church,  at  Highfield. 
It  is  a  t<to-light  window,  the  subject  being  "The 
Good  Samaritan.  The  artist  is  Mr.  \V.  F."  Dixon, 
University  Stained  Glass  Works,  Wharncliflfa 
Chambers,  Bank-street,  Sheffield.  Two  windows 
also  have  been  recently  executed  by  the  same  artist 

I  io  Ecclesall  Church,  representing  *'  The  Marys  at  the 

I  Tomb"  and  "  The  Asceusiun." 


A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to  be  bnilt  at 
Parranwell,  Corn  n?all,  fioai  tie  designs  of  Mr.  James 
Hicks,  of  Kedruth. 


A  CONOEF,B3  of  Roman  Catholic?  in  the  North 
of  France  has  (fiveuits  attentiin  to  the  decline 
of  religious  art — a  decline  of  which  evidence 
was  said  to  have  been  t^iven  in  the  ecclealastical 
section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  decline  is 
tliii.s  described : — "  liolisjious  iuj'igery  has  ceased 
to  be  a  craft ;  it  has  become  a  trade.  Images 
have  multiplied,  but  they  have  lost  in  truth 
what  they  have  gained  in  number  and  in  appa- 
rent external  perfection.  Few  artists  are 
found  drawinu  their  virgins  or  saints  after 
havinof  prayed  and  contemplated  in  super- 
natural vision  what  they  wish  to  reproduce. 
Their  pencil  too  often  recollects  the  forms  it 
traced  the  day  before,  and  is  too  much  occupied 
with  the  countenances  it  is  to  create  the  next 
day.  It  is  clever  and  ingenious,  but  not 
Christian.  What  Paijan  creations,  therefore, 
under  natues  of  saints  !  What  faces  animated 
bv  worldly  vanity  or  passion  !  The  truth  is 
that  when  an  art  becomes  a  trade  it  is  in 
danger  of  ceasing  to  exhibit  originality.  It  is 
because  images  have  multiplied — as  the  con- 
gress admitted  they  have — that  so  much  in- 
artistic rubbish  is  being  turned  out  of  the 
Continental  a(e!icrs.  Much  of  the  so-called  eccle- 
siastical art  work  at  these  times,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  might  as  well 
be  done  by  machinery  as  by  hand  for  any 
marks  of  original  inspiration,  of  thought,  or  of 
feeling  that  it  betrays." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Timi-s  drew  atten- 
tion last  week  to  the  neglected  state  ot  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  Another  correspondent  in 
a  subsequent  issue  remarked  on  the  condition 
of  the  cathedral  itself,  declaring  that,  "  while 
all  the  cathedrals  of  the  country  have  under- 
gone restoration  or  embellishment,  this  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  though  it  is  evident 
from  the  scaffolding  still  remaining  in  different 
parts  of  the  building  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  repair  it."  Archdeacon  'Thicknesse,  in 
reply,  states  that  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
the  fabric  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  have  been 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  on  the  part  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  many  years  past,  and 
remarks  that  few  persons  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
vastness  or  cost  of  the  work  of  necessary  sus- 
tentation  only  in  the  case  of  such  a  building, 
upon  such  a  foundation  as  this  minster. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  shoring  up  ot  the 
great  north  wall  alone,  accomplished  under  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has 
cost  the  dean  and  chapter  a  very  large  sum 
indeed,  without  any  assistance  from  the  public. 
With  regard  to  the  monument  of  Queen 
Katherine,  the  Kev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott 
in  the  Timea  of  Dec.  9  quotes  some  extracts 
from  "  Gunton  "  and  Broune  Willis,  which  he 
considers  afford  "  ample  and  picturesque  pre- 
cedent for  the  additional  protection  of  the 
tomb  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  form,  at 
the  least,  of  a  metal  framework  or  herse,  such 
as  remain  at  Warwick  and  Westminster."  If 
they  proceed  further  in  good  works,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott trusts  that  they  will  first  restore  the  choir 
to  its  original  position  beneath  the  lantern. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  silver  medal,'!  and 
premiums  for  what  is  called  the  intermediate 
year  (the  gold  medals  and  schol.arships  being 
given  every  second  year)  were  distributed  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Unusual  interest  attached 
to  the  proceedings,  this  being  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  new  P.R.  A.  presided.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  was  received  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstration of  respect  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
students  who  filled  the  lecture-room.  The 
president  delivered  no  set  address  ;  but  after  a 
touching  allusion  to  the  merits  and  memory  of 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  in  whom  they  had  all  lost  a 
friend,  he  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Sir  F.  Leighton 
paid  a  marked  compliment  to  the  keeper,  and 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Pickersgill. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  : — Com- 
position and  design  of  a  Figure  picture — 
"  David  Returning  in  Triumph  from  the 
Slaughter  of  GcUath  " — Armitage  Prizes  — 
Ist,  X.30,  Herbert  A.  Bone;  2nd,  .£10,  Sam.  M. 
Fisher.     Cartoon  of  a  draped  figure,  "  St.  Pai'l  f 


before  Agrippa" — silver  medal,  Arthur  Hacker ; 
painting  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  silver  medal, 
George  U.  Manton  ;  painting  of  a  head  from 
the  life,  silver  medal,  Charles  K.  Warren ; 
copy  of  an  oil  painting,  silver  medal,  Emma 
h.  Black  ;  drawings  of  a  figure  from  the  life, 
silver  medals — 1st,  Francis  Barraud ;  2nd, 
Sam.  M.  Fisher;  drawings  of  a  head  from  the 
life,  silver  medal,  William  Wontner;  silver 
medal, extra, William  Walker;  Proximeaccessil, 
Jennie  Moore ;  drawing  of  a  statue  or  group, 
silver  medal  (first),  Mary  Drew  ;  ditto  (second), 
Kllen  Neilson  ;  best  drawing  done  in  the  Life 
School  during  the  year,  jElO,  E.  H.  Leighton; 
best  drawing  done  in  the  Antique  School  during 
the  year,  jElO,  Mary  Drew  ;  restoration  of  a 
mutilated  antique  statue,  "  The  Ilissus,"  silver 
medal,  Arthur  G.  Atkinson;  model  of  a  figure 
from  the  life,  silver  medal  (first),  Arthur  Or. 
Atkinson ;  ditto,  silver  ixedal  (second),  not 
awarded  ;  design  in  architecture,  "  A  Town 
Hall,"  travelling  studentship  for  the  year, 
jEISO,  William  Scott;  architectural  drawing, 
"  Gateway  of  Somerset  House,"  silver  medal 
(first),  Robert  W.  Gibson  ;  ditto,  silver  medal 
(second),  Frank  B.  Baggally  ;  perspective 
drawing  and  sciography,  "  Porch  of  the  'I'emple 
Church,"  silver  medal,  WilliamH.  Wood.  'We 
have  reviewed  the  architectural  designs  at 
length  on  another  page. 

An  exhibition  of  tapestries  was  opened  laat 
week  at  the  Town-hall,  Windsor.  The  chief 
specimens  were  recently  on  view  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  collection  includes  eight  large 
panels  representing  scenes  from  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  the  designs  being  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Hay.  They  formed  the  dining-room  de- 
coration at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pavilion,  and 
received  a  gold  medal.  They  are  now  the  pro- 
perty or  Sir  A.  Sassoon,  K.C.S.I.,  by  whom  they 
have  been  lent  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a  series  of  panels  of 
tapestry  representing  hunting  scenes,  designed 
by  Mr.'E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  for  Mr.  Christopher 
Sykes,  M. P.,  and  a  number  of  smaller  produc- 
tions. Among  the  other  specimens  is  a  large 
panel  representing  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 
It  formerly  was  a  panel  in  the  old  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  Dublin,  now  transformed  into  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  It  has  just  been  restored  at 
Old  Windsor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
originally  of  Huguenot  refugees.  The  exhibi. 
tion  also  includes  a  series  of  eight  panels  in 
applique  work  on  gold  ground,  part  of  the  de- 
coration of  the  morning-room  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  pavilion,  and  executed  by  the  Ladies' 
Work  Society,  of  which  Princess  Louise  is  the 
president.  There  are  also  a  number  of  valu- 
able pictures  by  Bristow  (a  native  of  Windsor), 
Algardi,  T.  F.  Dicksee,  MUlais,  &c. 

A  PAPER  on  the  "Rating  of  Railways"  waa 
read  by  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  Hedley,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors  on  Mond.ay  evening.  The 
speaker  considered  that  there  are  great  objec- 
tions to  the  present  mode  of  rating  railways, 
first,  on  account  of  the  "  parochial  "  principle 
being  adopted,  by  which  was  meant  that  every 
few  chains  of  railway  in  a  parish  are  treated 
as  a  separate  hereditament,  and  valued  as  a 
separate  railway — a  system  resulting  from  the 
supposition  that,  when  railways  were  pro- 
j.'Cted,  they  would  be  worked  like  canals,  the 
public  finding  their  own  engines  and  waggona 
and  paying  toll  for  the  use  of  the  line.  Another 
difBculty  is  that  the  law  gives  no  power  in 
making  all  the  parishes  co  operate  in  rating 
the  several  parts  lying  in  each  parish,  so  as  to 
protect  the  occupiers  of  r.ailways  from  being 
rated  in  the  different  parishes  beyond  the  rate- 
able value  of  "  the  whole  taken  together."  But 
the  chief  difBculty  in  fair  rating  is  the  conflict- 
ing decisions  of  the  judges  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  It  was  urged  that  the 
principles  ot  railway  rating  ought  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  some- 
wliat  similar  in  scope  to  that  by  which  railways 
and  canals  were  rated  in  Scotland — the  17th 
and  IHth  Vict.,  cap.  9.  To  overcome  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  taking  out  the  traffic  receipts 
in  each  parish,  in  order  to  fix  a  percentage  aa 
rateable  value,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  reduce  all  the  railways  and  sidinga 
to  a  mileage  rate  as  a  single  line  by  reducing 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  ot  each  system  open  for 
traffic  to  the  length  as  a  single  line,  and  by 
adding  to  the  length  of  the  railway,  as  a  single 
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line,  all  the  sidinc^s,  and  dividing  the  aggregate 
rateable  value  of  the  railway  per  se  by  the  total 
length  of  the  single  line  and  sidings. 

Eakl  Cowper,  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  of 
Saturday  last,  declares  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  roof  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  is  reopened 
by  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  we  reported  last  week. 
Canon  Davys  writes  "at  once  to  dispel"  any 
idea  that  the  restoration  committee  have 
abandoned  their  high  roof.  He  says  : — "  Pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  its  construction. 
The  chief  point  left  open  was  its  covering, 
which  of  late  has  brought  the  coppersmiths 
about  our  ears,  who  have  done  us  much  evil. 
But  though  the  pitch  of  the  roof  has  been 
determined,  the  details  of  the  work  are  yet 
under  consideration,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
means  may  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
every  particle  that  is  capable  of  preservation 
in  the  present  roof  and  ceiling.  We  shall  too, 
I  hope,  find  it  needless  to  build  parapets,  which 
never  existed  until  the  roof  was  cut  down,  and 
arrange  some  covering  which,  if  lead  is  a 
pecuniary  impossibility,  may  agree  in  form 
with  the  oaken  shingles  that  originally  rose 
from  the  ancient  corbel  tables." 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion on  Thursday  week,  by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
on  "  The  Present  Tendencies  of  English  Art," 
the  lecturer  remarked  that  there  were  many 
persons  who  had  no  belief  iu  English  art,  and 
no  belief  in  its  future.  This  conviction  might 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  was  not  his  idea.  The 
growth  of  art  iu  England  was  due  to  foreign 
Bources.  We  had  great  picture-collectors  and 
connoisseurs  before  we  could  boast  of  great 
artists.  Prom  the  time  of  Titian  to  our  own 
the  claims  of  realism  had  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant. In  this  there  was  to  be  found  an  element 
of  hope  in  the  future.  From  Flanders  it  was 
that  the  English  school  borrowed  its  first  lesson. 
Passing  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  when  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  arose 
that  they  saw  what  was  like  a  new  birth  of  art 
iu  England,  as  it  was  the  birth  of  new  Eng- 
lish art.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  England  pos- 
sessed a  school  of  painting  of  her  own.  Gains- 
borough not  only  held  rank  with  Reynolds  as  a 
portrait-painter,  but  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  naturalistic  landscape.  Be- 
fore these  men  began  their  work  another  artist 
had  arisen — Hogarth — and  whatever  the  faults 
or  limitations  of  his  genius  his  work  possessed 
the  invaluable  quality  of  sincerity.  The  name 
of  Hogarth  deserved  to  live  with  those  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  genre  painting.  Blake  was 
a  seer  rather  than  an  artist.  After  referring 
to  West,  Harding.  Lawrence,  and  Wilkie,  the 
lecturer  remarked  that  there  were  few  coun- 
tries which  could  claim  a  finer  race  of  lundscape- 
painters  than  England  already  possessed  in  her 
history,  and  she  might  also  boast  of  her  school 
of  water-colour  painting,  and  when  they  came 
to  Turner  they  found  in  him  that  the  two 
modes  of  expression  were  combined.  As  we 
approached  the  art  of  our  own  day  they  ob- 
served in  the  pre-Raphaelite  school"  the  abso- 


lute sincerity  of  all  that  was  done  under  the 
new  spirit.  It  had  one  element  of  hope  and 
safety.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  was 
made  to  revert  to  the  source  instead  of  to  the 
completed  forms  of  past  achievements.  Mr. 
B.  Jones  might  be  taken  as  an  exemplar  of  this 
revival  of  tlie  art  of  passion,  and  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Millais  they  had  a  realistic  portrait- 
painter  of  whom  they  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
We  might  say  that  we  were  what  the  past  had 
made  us,  and  our  best  hope  for  the  future  of 
English  art  lay  in  the  better  understanding  of 
its  struggles  audits  failures  in  times  gone  by. 

Mr.  Nevill  Northy  Bornard,  the  Cornish 
sculptor,  died  at  Redruth,  on  the  27th  ult.  He 
was  born  at  Altarnun,  in  Cornwall,  in  1818,  and 
brought  up  by  his  father  as  a  mason.  Without 
the  aid  of  education,  and  withnoother  tools  than 
those  which  he  had  himself  been  able  to  make, 
he  executed  from  the  frontispiece  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  1832  a  carving  of  the  "  Laocoon  " 
in  Cornish  slate.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Fal- 
mouth with  their  first  silver  medal.  With 
this  encouragement,  and  with  the  frieudly 
assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  other 
gentlemen,  he  executed  busts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  many  distinguished  Cornishmen,  as 
well  as  the  statue  of  Richard  Lander,  the  ex. 
plorer  of  the  Niger,  which  surmounts  the 
Lander  monument  at  Truro.  Mr.  Burnard  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy,  among  other  works, 
busts  of  Gerald  Massey  (1855),  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer  and  James  Montgomery  (1858),  Mr. 
Cobden  (186G),  and  Thackeray  (1867).  His 
later  productions  did  not,  however,  sustain  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  and  his  last  days  were 
spent  iu  neglect  and  obscurity. 

The  St.  Pancras  Iron-work  Company  is  the 
only  firm  who  show  any  fittings  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Cattle  Show,  1878,  for  cow-houses, 
.and  they  exhibit  several  different  designs  of 
their  improved  sanitary  iron  fittings  for  cattle, 
stalls  and  piggeries.  These  are  designed  after 
the  recommendations  of  scientific  and  practical 
men,  and  while  dispensing  with  any  compli- 
cated arrangements  are  thoroughly  strong  and 
safe  for  the  beasts,  and  calculated  to  prevent 
waste  of  food  and  any  spread  of  contagion. 
Their  system  of  water  supply  and  general 
arrangements  for  perfect  cleanliness  are  par- 
ticularly well  thought  out.  Their  patent 
piggery  fittings  are  also  strong,  simple,  and 
efficient,  ensuring  cleanliness  and  economy  in 
food  supply.  Their  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  obtained  a  silver  medal,  stand  No. 
185  in  gallery. 

The  Sanitary  Appliance  Company,  Limited, 
of  Salford,  have  made  several  improvements  in 
their  self-acting  cinder-sitting  ash-closets,  and 
the  system  is  being  largely  adopted  all  over 
the  country  at  cottages,  schools,  and  public 
institutions.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and 
moderate  in  cost.  Over  3,000  have  been  applied 
in  one  district.  The  cinders  saved  for  reburn- 
ing  form  an  important  item  of  economy,  and  a 
valuable  manure  is  produced.  The  company 
also  supply  earth-closets  of  very  simple  cou. 
struction. 


A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  by  Canon 
Clarke,  the  Vicar  of  Battersea,  for  re-erecting 
the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  which  for 
the  past  11  years  has  been  lying  as  neglected 
fragments  of  disjointed  masonry  on  the 
river  front  of  Battersea  Park.  The  colonnade 
is  of  fine  white  Portland  stone  ;  it  was  designed 
by  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl  of  Burlington, 
when  only  23  years  of  age,  and  erected  by  him 
in  1717  as  an  addition  to  the  family  mansion  in 
Piccadilly.  It  was  described  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  as  "  an  imposing  example  of  the  purest 
architecture,"  and  Sir  William  Chambers,  in 
animadverting  on  the  dull  appearance  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen's  town  residences,  remarks : 
"  Few  in  this  vast  city  suspect  that  behind  an 
old  brick  wall  in  Picadilly  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe."  When 
Burlington  House  was  pulled  down  iu  1867  to 
make  room  for  the  RoyalAcademy  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  appeal  in  Parliament  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  that  the  stones  should  be  numbered  and 
conveyed  to  their  present,  resting  place  with  a 
view  to  setting  them  up  again.  Since  that  time 
the  well-proportioned  pillars,  their  capitals  and 
bases,  the  stones  of  the  friezes  and  entablatures, 
many  of  them  covered  with  crests  and  coats  of 
arms,  and  even  the  great  wooden  doors,  with 
knockers  still  attached,  have  remained  pros- 
trate, uncared  for,  and  unprotected  close  to  a 
park  entrance  and  bridge  approach,  the  play- 
ground of  children,  and  the  reproach  of  suc- 
cessive First  Commissioners  of  Works.  The 
not  unnatural  consequence  of  this  neglect  is 
that  some  of  the  stones  have  been  broken ;  but 
the  majority  are  said  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  present  proposal,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  her  Majesty's  Office  of 
Works,  is  to  erect  them  as  a  semicircular  group 
of  pillars,  forming  an  approach  to  Battersea 
Park  from  the  steamboat  pier.  This  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  sufficiently  dignified  situation  for 
so  fine  an  example  of  18th  century  Palladium 
architecture,  and  is  too  close  a  parallel  to 
another  misplaced  re-erection  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Thames  ;  stiU,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
obelisk,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  set  the  colonnade 
anywhere  than  to  allow  the  stones  to  be  broken 
up  and  stolen.  As  economy  in  the  re-erection 
of  removed  monuments  is  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  the  scheme  may  be  faintly  recommended 
as  "  better  than  nothing."  By  the  way,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Temple  Bar  ?  Its  stones 
were  numbered  with  great  care,  and  a  foolish 
fellow  was  prosecuted  for  pilfering  a  chip,  but 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  cumbrous  gate 
since  its  atones  were  shot  on  the  hideous  waste 
beside  the  Blackfriars  end  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  except  that  the  aldermen  and 
city  councillors  have  solemnly  voted  themselves 
medals  cast  from  the  lead-work. 


The  French  Minister  of  Commerce  has  accepted 
with  (gratitude  the  fa9ade8  which  Messrs.  Laacelles 
and  Doulton  have  offered  for  the  Industrial  Museum, 
which  is  to  be  founded  in  Paris,  and  informs  Sir 
Philip  Owen  that  they  will  serve  as  a  valaable 
souvenir  of  the  cordial  relations  which  have  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 


LONDON. 


JOHNSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL  _ 

RED    AND    BUFF    TERRA-COTTA    MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :  Ditchling  and  Keymer  Junction,  near  Burgess  Hill.  Sussex. 

J.  &  Co.  hare  obtained  MEDALS  at  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions  for  GOOD  DESIGNS  and  EXCELLENCE  oi 

MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP,  and  will,  on  request,  send  samples  of  work. 
RIDGE  TILES,  PINIALS,  BRICKS,  TILES,  &c.,  which  are  hard  in  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  will  resist 

the  action  of  the  weaiher. 

ArchUeeW  Dtsi^ns  faithfully  carried  out.      Samples  of  Work  South  Kensington  Museum.     Estimates  on  appliooHon. 

OFFICE;    ON    THE   WORKS,    KEYMER   JUNCTION. 
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CHIPS. 

AlteratioDS  are  about  to  be  carried  out  for  I  he 
Northampton  Guardians  in  the  female  receiving 
wards  of  thn  workhouse.  Mr.  Hall's  plans  huvu 
been  approved  for  the  work. 

The  Cil'J  Presa  slates  thiitthp  emploji^s  of  Messrs. 
J.  Mowlem  and  Co.  are  about  to  present  Mrs.  Burt 
with  a  likenees  of  Mr.  Slioriff  Hurt  in  his  official 
robes,  in  testimony  of  the  kind  feeling  they  enter- 
tain for  him.  Upwards  of  1,000  of  ttio  staff  and 
workmen  have  already  sudscribed,  and  the  painting 
IB  to  b«  executed  by  Mr.  Edgar  Williams. 

At  la.»t  week's  menting  of  the  Eiiinljureh  and 
Iicith  Engineers'  Society  a  paper  was  road  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Mackay,  C  E.,  on  the  Ebbw  Vale  Water- 
works. It  was  stated  that  the  depth  of  the  reservoir 
at  its  deepest  part  is  .18ft.,  and  that  it  has  a  capa- 
city of  61,000,000  sallons,  eiviug  18  gallons  per  d*y 
to  20,000  people  for  10 1  dayj,  besides  allowing  com- 
pensation to  the  river  Ebbw.  The  total  cost  of  the 
reservoir,  two  filter  beds,  tank,  Ac,  was  j;'J.5,000, 
and  the  necessary  fittings  and  pipes  for  distributing 
the  water  came  to  stiont  Jiti.OUO  more,  thus  bringing 
the  entire  coat  of  the  whole  work  to  i;31,000,  reprc- 
Benting  ii.ill)  pT  1,000,000  gallons,  or  lOs.  4d.  per 
1,000  gallons  Btorage. 

The  new  Church  of  All  .Saints,  Lambeth,  was 
opened  Last  week.  The  style  is  described  as  Deco- 
rated. The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Bedborough.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal,  with  five  lights,  three  of  which 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  cbancel  arch  is 
supported  by  semi-shafts  of  marble.  The  baptistery 
is  placed  at  the  north  entrance. 

The  Bermondsey  vestry  decided  last  week  by  a 
siiiall  majority  of  votes  to  build  a  new  vestry  hall, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

A  parish  meeting  was  held  at  Kirkland,  near  Car- 
lisle, on  Thursday  week,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  parish  church,  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for 
service  by  the  fall  of  the  north  wall.  It  was  decided 
to  instruct  Mr.  Thomas  Baxter  to  examine  the  walls 
and  roof,  and  report  their  condition  and  the  extent 
of  the  necessary  repairs  to  a  committee. 

Maynardroad  Congregational  Church,  Eothcr- 
hitbe,  has  been  re-opened  after  the  execution  of 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  including  the 
erection  of  a  gallery,  seating  140  persons,  and  of  a 
rostrum.     Mr.  Pritcbard,  of  Tooley-street,  was  the 


builder. 

Mr.    J 
appointed 


S.  Hodgson,  of  Hexham,  has  been 
onsnlting  engineer  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  Wigton,  Cumberland.! 

The  Severn  Tunnel  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. The  two  shafts  on  the  Gloucesttrsbire  side 
of  the  river  at  New  Passage  have  been  completed. 
Each  shaft  is  lined  with  brick  and  made  water- 
proof. The  Irickwork  was  formed  on  an  iron  curb, 
which,  as  the  brickwork  proceeded,  gradually 
descended,  so  that  the  bricking  was  done  through- 
out from  the  summit  of  the  shafts.  A  head- 
ing has  been  commenced  from  one  of  the  shafts  to 
meet  that  on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  Severn, 
which  is  over  7,600ft.  in  length. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  vicarage  was  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  at  Dovercourt  next- 
Harwich,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  vicarage  is 
Domestic  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  being  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  of  Colchester,  at  a 
cost  of  about  .£2,000.  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Butcher,  of 
Harwich,  is  the  contractor. 

New  school  buildings  are  about  to  be  built  for  the 
School  Board  for  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  at 
Barroway  Drove.  Mr.  Walter  Robinson  has  been 
appointed  architect. 


At  a  large  gathering  of  tbe  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Cardiff,  at  the  Masons'  Arms,  in  that  town,  on 
Saturday  evening,  a  valu'iMo  clo^k  and  an  illnmi- 
na'ed  testimonial  were  presented  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wale,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  the  repn'sen- 
tative  of  the  Amalgamated  and  General  Union 
Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  during  the 
recent  disputes  in  the  building  trade.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Alderman  Jones.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  toast  was  proposed  of  "  Success 
to  the  Master  Builders  of  CardilT,"  to  which  Mr 
David  .lonos,  chairman  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  responded. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  William  Broad,  of  Porthleven, 
has  been  accepted  for  building  the  proi  osed  Wos- 
leyau  chapel  at  Trevarno,  Helston.  The  style  of 
tbe  new  building  is  D> coratid  Gothic.  The  seats 
will  ho  arranged  amphitheatrewiso.  The  arebitect  is 
Mr.  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 

To  prevent  the  further  pollution  of  the  Roach,  and 
to  comiily  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  PoUutiin 
Act,  the  Rochdale  Town  Council  have  instructvd 
Mr.  B.  Vawser,  civil  ensineer,  Manchester,  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  plans  for  intercepting  and  puri- 
fying the  sewage  of  the  borough. 

At  the  twenty. fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  on  Monday,  it  was 
announced  that  the  following  pr^-miums  had  been 
awarded  by  the  council  for  papers  read  during  the 
year — viz.,  to  Mr.  H»nry  S.  Copland,  for  his  paper 
■' On  Modern  Roadway  Construction,"  and  t9  Mr. 
George  G  AndriS,  for  his  paper  "  On  the  Applica- 
tion of  Electricity  to  the  Ignition  of  Blasting 
Charges." 

St.  Jnde's  Church,  Chelsea,  has  juat  been  pro- 
vi<ied  with  new  pitch  pine  open  seats  and  a  new 
pulpit.  The  fronts  of  the  scats  and  the  pulpit  are 
carved,  the  latter,  which  is  hexagonal  in  plan,  having 
inlaid  panf-ls  of  oak,  walnut,  and  ebonv  parciuetrie. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Kalcombc, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen. Barker. 

A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon,  on  Thursday  week.  It  adjoins  a 
former  chapel,  which  will  henceforth  be  utilised  as 
a  schoolroom.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  B^er  stone 
dressings,  and  measures  50ft.  by  30ft.  The  seats 
are  of  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  accommodate,  in- 
cluding provision  for  choir  ami  children  in  gallery, 
350  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Packham 
and  Croote,  of  Exeter,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  E. 
Carnell,  of  Ottery.  The  cost  is  said  to  have  been 
only  .£500. 

An  eagle  lectern,  of  highly  polished  and  wrought 
brass,  has  been  presented  by  Miss  Lanyon,  of  Truro, 
as  p.art  of  the  furniture  of  the  future  cathedral 
church.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  one  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  for  Chester  Cathedral,  snd  was  one  of 
the  exhibits  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  It  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  of  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand,  and  has  upon  the  globe  support- 
ing a  dragon  and  eaele  the  inscription  : — "  In  hono- 
r.-m  Dei;  Eccl.  Oath.  B.  V.  M.,  Truro.  D. 
Henrietta  Lanyon,  mdccclxxviii." 

Rear.Admir.al  Willis,  on  Wednesday,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  dock  at  Devonport 
Dockyard.  It  is  to  be  .SStift.  in  length,  thus  being 
the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world.  The  contractor, 
Jlr.  Petbick,  was  warmly  congratulated  by  tbe 
Admiral  Superintendent  on  the  indomitable  skill 
with  which  he  had  surmounted  difficulties  arising 
from  the  serious  accidents  from  storms  and  landslips 
during  the  preliminary  excavations. 

A  covered  way  is  about  to  be  formed  between  the 
central  meat  and  poultry  markets  at  Smithfield  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  .£2,800. 


The  Paignton  School  Board  considered  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th,  a  report  received  from  Mr.  G.  S. 
Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  the  architect  of  the  new 
schools  in  Curledgi'-street,  on  those  buildings  the 
walls  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  settling.  Mr. 
Bridgman  advised  that  stone  buttresses  be  built 
against  the  south. east  corner,  and  that  the  cracks 
be  stopped  both  ext>^rnal1y  and  internally  in  tbo 
wood  and  stone  work.  The  chairman  of  tbe  Board 
(Mr.  Eastley)  said  it  was  most  unsatisfactory  to 
have  to  di-figure  the  new  linildings  with  buttresses, 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Bridgman, 
as  architect  of  the  new  schools,  bad  shown  some 
neglect.  The  following  re-olntion  was  carried 
unanimously  : — "  That  Mr.  Brtdgoian  be  communi- 
cated with  to  the  effect  that  the  board,  having  read 
his  report,  expressed  their  disappointment  at  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  buildings, 
having  regard  to  their  very  recent  erection,  and 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Bridgman 
will  not  object  to  suggest  and  superintend  such 
alterations  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  stability 
free  of  expense  to  the  board  ;  also,  that  Mr.  Bridg- 
man be  asked  to  prepare  an  estimate  for  doing  the 
work." 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  built  in  Upper  Orwell- 
street,  Ipswich,  for  the  district  of  South  St.  Mar- 
garet. The  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp 
and  approved  by  tbe  committee,  show  a  nave  and 
aisle.  Sift,  by  28ft.  (Jin.,  and  38ft.  high  from  floor  to 
roof  apex.  A  cliancj  arch  will  bo  inserted  toallow 
of  the  future  extension  eastward.  The  style  is  13th 
century,  simply  treated  ;  the  materials  red  bricks 
with  yellow  brick  and  stone  dressings  externally, 
and  within  white  bricks  with  bands  of  yellow  brick, 
The  roof  is  designed  in  wrought  fir,  with  tie  beams, 
principals,  purlins,  struts,  and  vertical  boarding. 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  double  bell  turret.  The 
arcades  rest  on  stone  columns.  Open  benches  will 
seat  350  persons,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  ^3,500. 

On  Monday  the  memorial  stone  was  laid,  at 
Exeter,  of  a  block  of  artisans'  dwellings,  to  be 
erected  by  a  local  benefit  building  and  freehold 
land  society.  The  block  is  an  attempt  to  erect 
substantial  and  convenient  bouses,  fitted  for  the 
working  classes,  which  could  be  let  at  a  rent  within 
the  meaus  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  give  a  return  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  property  abuta 
on  Rack.street,  on  the  west  quarter,  and  in  front  on 
the  Broad  Stones.  It  is  intended  to  erect  eleven 
dwellings,  each  containing  five  rooms,  and  though 
the  buildings  will  necessarily  be  plain  and  unorna- 
mental,  they  will  provide  what  is  required  for  health 
and  comfort.  The  dwellings  will  be  formed  of  three 
separate  blocks — one  of  five  and  another  of  four — 
rnuning  parallel  with  each  other,  and  two  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  site.  The  entrance  will  be  from 
Rack.street.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Packham 
and  Croote,  and  the  cost  of  each  house  ia  ronghly 
estimated  at  about  i;i70.  Messrs.  Braily  and  Son 
are  the  builders. 


LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS.  &o., 

(Patented  in  England,  France,  and  Germany/, 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Ciuirging  and  Discharging^  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Appl^  to  ROBERT  L&Ni^ASTCR,  Leeds  Brtckmaklng  Compftay 

(Limited).  Armley,  Leeds. 


WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 


These  SLATES  are  ef  a 
ill   ^izes.     A  larfre  stock  i 

'urther  particularly 


are  Rtout.  and  made  la 
Tiedlate  ielivery.  For 
:,  buildings  covered) 


)  Manaoeb,  Clynderweo.  A.S.O..  CarmartliensMre.- 


Roofing  Pelts— P.  Braby  &  Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTDREKS  OP 

PERFOKATED  ZINC,  PEEFOKATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks.-P.  Braby  &  Co. 

*^  PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE.  ^ 

Corrugated  Iron.— P  Braby  &  Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.         ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  TO  369,   EUSTON   ROAD,   LONDON. 

HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL.     GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW.    AND  AT  CYPRUS. 
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SPIERS  AND  POND'S 

pAIETT    KESTAURANT, 

U"  STRAND. 

NOW  OPEN.  NOW  OPEN. 

Tablk  d'Hote  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen)  from  5.30  till 

8  o'clock,  3s.  6d. 
Buffet,  for   Light   Refreshment,  also  for  Luncheons, 

which  are  served  from  12  till  3  o'clock. 
Gbill  Esom,  for  Luncheons,  Dinners,  and  Suppers,  from 

Noon  till  Midnight  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen). 
Bmokihg  Room,  combines  elegance  with  comfort  and  efEi- 

cient  ventilation. 

SPIERS  &  POND. 


MBETINOS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  ■WB3EK. 

MONDAY. -Royal    Institute   or  British    Architects.      Paper  by 


"  The    Tlieodolite,  Instru-nents  for  Levelling, 

and  Direct  Measurement  of  Altitudes  ;"  8  p.m . 
WEDNESDAY.— Society  of  Arts.     "  scien'je  Teft"hlng  in  Klemeu- 

tary  Schools,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.  ; 

8  p.m. 
FRIDAY.— Architectural  Association.    Discussion  ;  "  Architect  " 

or  "  Architect  and  Surveyor,"  to  be  opened  by 

A.  Payne  ;  7.30  p.m. 


HELLIWELL' S 

Patent  New  System  of 
AIR    AND    WATER-TIGHT 

IMPERISHABLE  GLAZING. 

All  woodwork  is  covered,  and  no  outside 
'painting  is  required.  Old  Roofs  re- 
glazed.     Any  one  can  repair  or  take  in 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS:— 

"  It  is  suitable  for  Railway  Stations.  Mills,  Weavinj? 
Sheds,  Ac,  but  is  specially  applicable  to  Conservatories, 
Plant  Houses,  and  Orchard  Houses,  and  we  shouM  be  very 
much  inclined  to  try  the  system.  It  is  certainly  worth 
looking  to."— T/tc  Bidlder. 

"And  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any  other  similar 
system  before  the  public."— Building  News. 

"It  seems  to  meet  the  end  in  view  more  nearly  than 
anything  we  have  seen  yet." — The  Field. 

"The  patent  has  given  high  satisfaction  to  every  one 
using  it." — Tiic  Christum  Union. 

"Convincingly  prove  the  new  Glazing  System  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Keystone." — The 
Keystone. 

For  EstimateSy  Drawings,  or  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL, 

BRIGHOUSE,  YORKSHIRE ;  ok, 
19,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  bpst  quality.      Prices,  delirered  at  any  part  of 
the  Uniteii  Kingdom,  given  on  applicatioa  to 
CHARLES IRASK, 

Norton-snb-Hamrton,  Ilminstcr,  Somerset. 
Agent :  Mr.  E,  Crickmay,  4,  Agar-street,  LoudoD,  W.C. 

TENDERS. 

Brentwood. — For  the  erection  of  infirmary,  infectious 
and  pi-obationary  wards,  and  other  works  at  the  district 
schools,  Urentwood.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith,  architects, 
7,  Queen  Victoria-street;  quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell 
and  Giffard  :  — 

NiKhtiugale      £19,657 

Hunt       19,200 

BanffB      1S,9S0 

Sawyer 18,688 

Perry  and  Co 18,.500 

flreenwoud       18.480 

Forrest 18,385 

Godtiard 18.1f!4 

Hayworth  17,748 

Smith      17,747 

Beale      16,8ti2 

Jones  and  Co.  (accepted)     1G,459 

Dawlish. — For  fencin?  and  pates  and  building  of  sus- 
taining walls  on  the  Sea  Mount  Pleisure  Ground,  for  the 
Local  Board  of  DawlisU  : — 

Balier,  H £167    4    0 

Friend,  S 145  16    0 

Lamecraft,  J.  (accepted)  115    9    8 

FoLHAM. — For  paving  Wellesley-road  for  the  Fulbam 
District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bean,  surveyor  to  the 
Board  ;  — 

Wilson,  F £720 

Coat 697 

Scrtt 6,^8 

Nowell  and  Robson        G79 

Buster         670 

Alfred  (accepted) 647 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £692.] 
Hampstkad.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  schools  now 
b^ing  erected  in  Fleet*road,  Hampstead,  from  800  to  1,200 
places  for  tbe  London  School  Board  : — 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) £3,000 

[Cost  per  head  of  existing  school  (in  course  of  erection 
by  same  contractors),  £13  4s.  8d. ;  cost  per  he.ad  of  en- 
largement, £7  lOs. ;  cost  per  head  of  complete  school, 
£11  6s.  5d.] 

Hanley.— For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  play 
sheds,  boundary  walls,  &c.,  in  Wharf-lane,  Shelton,  fur 
the  Haiiley  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  architect ; 
quantities  supplied  : — 

Collis         £.3,6.30 

Youall  and  Heath        3,400 

Barlow      3,395 

Redfern 3,325 

Corns        3,2.50 

Gallimora 3,235 

.Tukes  and  Weston       .3,215 

GrosTcnor  3.200 

Meadow 3,0.50 

Emerv       2.995 


HAET'S    PATENT 

CYCLIC  ELEVATOR. 


€xm  i&tbjs. 


"WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Dundee. — The  wages  of  masons  in  Dundee  bave 
been  reduced  from  7^d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Lancaster. — The  notice  to  the  joiners  in  the 
employ  of  the  extensive  firm  of  GiUow  and  Co.,  re- 
quiring' the  men  to  work  58.^  hours  instead  of  54 
hours  per  week  expired  on  Monday  week.  The  result 
of  a  conference  between  the  employers  and  tbe  em- 
ployed was  that  the  latter  agreed  to  a  reduction 
of  iwo  hours  upon  the  wages  they  receive.  By  this 
arrangement  a  strike  has  been  averted. 

Lincoln. — A  meeting  of  tbe  Lincoln  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  held  last  week  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  the  various  branches,  and  an 
increase  in  the  hours  of  labour.  After  a  discussion, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  notice  to  this  effect 
Bbould  at  once  be  sent  to  the  representatives  of  each 
brancb — carpenters  and  joiners,  masons  and  brick- 
layers ;  such  notice  to  expire  according  to  the  agree- 
ment made  between  tbe  operatives  and  employers 
some  time  since.  By  this  arrangement  tbe  altera- 
tion, so  far  as  regards  tbe  masons,  will  take  place 
at  the  end  of  three  mouths  from  the  time  tbe  notice 
was  given  ;  the  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers, 
six  months. 


Clarke       

Windsor  and  Co  .. 

Elli«  

Matthews  (accepted) 


J,940 

2.8f»0 

2,S70 

2,698 

-For  putting  in  four  new  skylights  in  th 
at  the  free  library  :— 

Bowers.. I £56    0    0 

Welsh,  H 40    0    0 

Lewis.  T 39    0    0 

Bowers,  W 31    0    0 

Crowe,  W.  and  J.  (accepted)     28  17    0 

London.— For  sundry  works  in  finishing  at  Tolto'^r 
square   Conprecrational    Schools.       Metiers.    Tarring:   an 
Wilkinson,  architects,  69,  Basinchall-street,  E.G.  :— 
Joiner's  work  in  preparing  for  glazius" : 

Morlev         £195  12    6 

Aiilpy'  185    0    0 

Veit<^h  and  Close 15;?  10    0 

Bebington Hi    0    0 

Glazing : 

Ramsey       127  12    8 

Bupsell,  Gibbs,  and  Co 122  10    0 

RoTHFEHiTHK. — For  two  irou  ciaterns  at  Rotherhith 
Snell  and  Son,  architects 


Throat     Irritation.— Soreness     and     dryness, 

tioklioB  and  irritation.  Inducing  oough  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  theae  cympiome  uoe  Epps's  Glyoerine  Jujubes.    Glycerine,  In 


BOttvely  healing.  Sold  c 
"BPPd  &  Co.,  Homoeopatl 
"Gentlemen,— It  may,  perhspB,  interest  ynu  t 

■  '  ■  '  '  '  "  ;  found  your  Glycerine  Jujubes  of 
or  without  medical  treatment)  in 
'.  throat  disease.  They  poften  and  clear  the 
voice.  In  no  case  can  they  do  any  harm  — 'Xours  ffiithfully. 
GORi>ON  HOLMES.  L  R.C.P.E,,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Municipal 
Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary."— [ADVT.1 


Potter  and  Soqs 

Mav  Bros 

Perry  and  Co 

Berry  and  Soni 

Benham  and  Sons 

Turner  and  Co.  (accepted) 
Salisbury.— For  the  erection  of  > 
nd   other  works   at  Fisherton  for  Mr 


..£5-16  10  0 
..  5:^5  0  0 
..  512  0  0 
,.  505  0  0 
..  601  10  0 
..  487  0  0 
stores,  Btablingr, 
Main. 


Ha 


.  G.  and  C. 


Hale  and  Sons 

Y'lung,  E.,  and  Sons  ... 

Cooper,  Henry 

Barber,  John    

Sawkins  and  Mist 

Adey.  W.  H 

Harris,  Abel       

Kite,  H.  J 

Try  horn,  P.  (accepted) 


3  supplied  :  — 

...  £1.690    0  0 

...     1,670    0  0 

...     1.600    0  0 

...     1.555    0  0 

...     1,525    0  0 

...     1.510    8  0 

...     I,4a3    0  0 

...    1,477    0  0 

...    1,445    0  0 

...     1,377  10  0 

...     1,334    0  0 


and  COMBE  DOWN. 


1  theeeand  greater  inconveuleuces 


RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.  LIMITED, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

Prloee,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished 

on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  office,  corsham.  WILTS.    [Advt.1 


Ijamplough's  Pyretic   Saline  is  refreshing, 

moft  agreeablft,   and  the   preventi""    "  ' 

BMAXL-POS, 


Apply  to  the 


PATENTEE,  37.  WALBROOK,  E.G. 


OR    TO    THE 


and  many  other  spring  and  i 


Sole  Makers: 

J.  8t  E.  HALL, 

Engineers.  Millwrights,  Founders. 

and  Boiler  Makers, 

DARTFORD,    KENT, 

OB 

21,  St.  SWITHIN  LANE,  LONDON 
Sole  Makers  of  MOTT'S 

UNIVERSAL  CRUSHER. 


Dec.  20, 1878. 
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OUR  METROPOLITAN  BRIDGES- 
ARE  MORE  WANTED  :  IF  SO, 
WHERE  ? 

A  LITTLE  hrochure  under  the  above 
hi'ading  is  beforo  us,  written  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Rodman,  M.I.C.E.,  in  which  the  .-u- 
deavour  of  the  author  is  to  show  tliat  the 
reli<'f  of  crossing  trafBc  would  be  l)etter 
served  by  a  bridge  above  rather  tiian  below 
London-bridge.  To  prove  tliis,  Mr.  Rod- 
man enters  into  particulars  respecting  the 
six  main  bridges,  Vauxhall,  Westminster, 
Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and 
London,  now  all  free  except  Vauxhall.  He 
alludes  to  the  increased  ti-affic  over  Waterloo 
since  the  toll  was  removed,  and  points  out 
how  the  main  streets  on  the  Surrey  side 
"  radiate  from  such  centres  as  the  Obelisk 
and  Elephant  and  Castle  towards  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  curved  reach  of  the  river 
from  Westminster  to  the  Pool,  below  which 
the  Metropolitan  Docks  so  engross  the 
frontage  as  to  bar  the  way  to  approaches 
for  fresh  bridges."  Referring  to  the 
existing  bridges,  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth 
bridges  are  consider(>d  too  narrow  and 
steep  in  their  approaches  to  receive  the 
traffic  ;  Charing-eross  railway  bridge  foot- 
way is  inadequate,  with  its  timber  stairway 
and  inclined  plane  approaches;  while  the 
gradient  of  Waterloo  on  the  Surrey  side — 
I  in  o3 — and  its  low  archway  are  pronounced 
a  hindrance.  Blackfriars  has  a  "  long  dead 
pull  on  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  "  of  1  in  40 :  Southwark  has  steeper 
approaches — 1  in  "22  to  30 ;  while  London- 
bridge  has  an  incline  of  1  in  28.  Such 
being  the  condition  of  the  ten  metropolitan 
bridges  crossing  the  Thames,  the  author 
questions  whether  a  bridge  above  London- 
bridge  is  not  desirable.  The  returns  of 
the  traffic  taken  in  Januai-y,  1877,  for  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  are  quoted  to 
prove  that  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  vehicular  traffic  that  crosses 
London-bridge  passes  from  north-east  to 
south-east,  or  vice  versa,  and  consequently 
represents  the  demand  for  an  eastern  or 
Tower  bridge ;  and  that  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  traffic  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
much  larger  proportion,  it  is  contended, 
pass  from  north-west  to  south-west  and 
.  vke  versa.  The  author  thei'efore  maintains 
that  a  St.  PauFs-bridge,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bennoch  in  1853,  would  afford  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  surcharged  traffic  of 
^  Lonrlon-bi'idge. 

I     The  position  euggested  would  be  at  the 
'  south-east  angle  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
1  to    Guildford- sti'eot,    Southwark,    or     the 
!  bridge  would  cross  the  river  about  mid-way 
\\  between  Blackfriars  and  Southwark  bridge. 
Without  the  aid  of  a  m.ap  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  follow   Mr.    Redman  into  the 
details  of  levels  and  approaches  to  which 
he  refers  ;  we  may,  however,  briefly  notice 
some  of  his  arguments. 

The  "  St.  Paufs- bridge,"  it  is  asserted, 
woidd  afford  passage  to  a  stream  of  north 
and  sinith  traffic,  25  feet  higher  than  the 
main  north  Blackfriai-s  approach,  or  50  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum  mainly  to  and  from 
the  north.'rn  metropolis  by  Aldersgate- 
street.  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  and  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  The  new  bridge  would,  it  is 
said,  tap  the  north-west  traffic  by  Oxford- 
street,  Holboi-n,  and  the  Viaduct ;  the 
Blackfriars  traffic  by  Farringdon-street 
Deing  entirely  separated  from  the  northern 
stream  by  Aldersgate- street  and  by  the 
steepness  of  Ludgate  Hill.  As  regards  the 
approaches,  a  northern  declivity  of  1  in  45 
towards  the  bridge,  and  a  southern  one  at 


a  fall  of  1  in  -W  is  estimated,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  is 
calculated  to  amount  to 3,050  feet,  or  nearly 
five-eighths  of  a  mile.  A  Tower  high-level 
bridge  as  contemplated,  100  feet  abovi' 
Ordnance  datxim,  would,  it  is  stated,  have  a 
total  length  of  approaches  and  bridge  of 
about  land  7-llMif  amile.  In  both  cases  Un' 
elevated  portions  of  the  approaches  would 
be  constructed  on  viaducts,  or  utilised  as 
warehouses  and  vaults.  In  the  case  of  the 
suggested  "  St.  Paul's "  bridge,  from 
Thames-street  to  the  river,  anil  i)n  the  Surrey 
side  the  approaches  on  viaducts  would 
vary  from  10  to  30  feet,  and  might  be  used 
as  vaults ;  while  on  the  high-level  Tower 
bridge  the  viaduct  on  the  south  side  would 
he  from  20  to  8(3  feet  in  height.  It  is 
further  objected  to  the  Tower  bridge  that 
it  is  of  groat  length,  and  that  a  "  large 
amount  of  the  lateral  riparian  traffic  would 
not  seek  such  distant  points  as  tlie  White- 
<liapel  Ohi'lisk  northwards,  and  the 
(frange-road,  Bormondsey,  southwards,  and 
that  consequently  a  large  proportion  of 
traffic  from  the  wharves  and  docks  would 
still  seek  the  present  route,"  and  that  it 
would  involve  fully  double  the  outlay  of 
one  at  "  St.  Paul's"  site,  which  is  estimated 
at  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Redman  makes  out  a  tolerably  fair 
case  from  a  priinl  facie  examination  of  the 
map  of  London,  his  main  argument  appear- 
ing to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  main 
thoroughfares  north  and  south  converge 
towards  Lcmdon-bridge,  the  Metropolitan 
Docks  entirely  engrossing  the  frontage  and 
obstructing  any  crossing  eastwards.  The 
argtiment  would  rest  if  London  was  bounded 
on  the  eastwards  by  the  docks,  but  it 
extends  far  beyond,  and  Mr.  Redman  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  radiating 
roadways  were  formed  at  a  period  when  the 
metropolis  was  far  more  limited,  and  central 
in  relation  to  them.  The  objection  to  a 
Tower  bridge  on  the  plea  that  the  traffic 
across  London-bridge  is  chiefly  north-west 
to  south-west  and  vice  vers'>.,  if  based  on 
accurate  statistics,  can  only  be  true  of  the 
traffic  originating  between  London  and 
Southwark  bridges,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic 
would  make  a  longer  detour  eastwards 
than  necessary.  To  contend  that  vehicles 
and  passengers  along  the  Mile-end.  White- 
chapel,  Commercial  roads,  Mint-street, 
St.  George  -  street,  &c.,  would  prefer 
London-bridge  to  one  at  the  site  of 
the  Tower  is  too  far-fetched  an  idea  to 
command  attention,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
Again,  if  Grange-road  is  the  best  point  for 
collecting  the  eastern  traffic  from  the 
Surrey  Canal,  Commercial  Docks,  and 
wharves,  as  contended,  it  follows  that  a 
bridge  eastward  of  London-bridge  and 
somewhere  in  continuation  of  Bermondsey- 
street,  would  afford  the  most  direct  route. 
The  author  says,  since  Mr.  Bennoch  pro- 
posed in  1853  a  St.  Paul's  bridge,  circum- 
stances have  arisen  which  render  the  site 
more  than  ever  desii-able — namely,  the 
relative  levels  of  Cannon-street,  Victoria- 
street,  and  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  But  it 
is  clear  that  Blackfriars-bridge  is  the 
direct  and  natural  crossing  for  the 
n'^rth-metropolitan  traffic  of  Farringdon- 
;oad,  while  Queen  Victoria-street  relieves 
and  taps  the  traffic  east  of  it,  and  is,  as  far 
as  levels  go,  well  served  by  the  same  bridge, 
besides  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  its  em- 
bouchure. Now  Aldersgate-strect  and  its 
approaches  are  nearly  as  conveniently 
served  by  Southwark  and  Blackfriars 
bridges  as  it  would  be  by  an  additional 
one  east  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with 
considerable  alteration  in  the  approaches 
to  make  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 
Doubtless  the  steepness  of  Ludgate-hill  is 
a  great  impediment  to  traffic  by  Alders- 
gate-street,  and  a  bridge  between  those  of 


Southwark  and  Blackfriars  would  be  of  use ; 
but,  after  all,  theaccomniodalion  furnished 
by  Southwark  and  Blackfriars  bridges  is 
far  better  than  that  afforded  by  Lon- 
don -  bridge  for  the  dense  population 
dwellin'j  eastwards — ai  at  Wfiitechapel, 
-Mile-end,  Bernii>ndsi-v  and  Grienwich. 
The  way  to  look  at  the  question  is  to  take 
tlie  map  of  London,  and  compute  the  areas 
north  and  south  already  provided  with 
bridges.  If  the  total  population  is  divided 
by  the  number  in  the  bend  of  the  river, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  central  sections 
of  the  metropolis  a-'  much  better  provided 
than  the  areas  cast  of  Lfjndon- bridge ;  and 
this  should  be  an  unanswerable  reason  for 
a  bridge  at  the  Tower. 

As  to  the  question  of  gradients,  the 
author  rests  his  proposal  largely  on  the 
easier  gradients  a  St.  Paul's  bridge  would 
have  as  compared  with  an  eastern  bridge;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the 
paramount  consideration.  The  steepness 
of  the  Surrey  approaches  admits  of  improve- 
ment; Ijut  a  bridge  once  fixed  becomes 
unalterable,  and  its  position  should  be 
determined  solely  by  the  iv  quirements  of 
the  areas  of  populati')n.  The  figures  given 
in  the  appendix  show  a  very  slight  difference 
in  favour  of  St.  Paul's  site  over  that  of  the 
Tower,  on  the  Middlesex  side — the  former 
being  1  in  45J.  and  the  latter  1  in  43,  for 
maximum  gradient,  and  on  the  Surrey  side 
1  in  40 — and  as  to  the  greater  length  of 
approaches  required  by  the  Tower  site, 
though  an  element  of  cost,  we  hardly  think 
it  is  a  point  to  be  regarded  in  deciding 
upon  a  structure  of  such  metropolitan  con- 
venience as  a  new  bridge  over  the  Thames. 


THE  ROMAN  RESEARCHES- 
HADRIAN'S  VILLA. 
'T'HE  third  series  (the  others  have  already 
-*-  been  described,  see  pp.  387  and  469)  of 
explorations  connected,  first  with  the  almost 
prehistoric,  and  then  with  the  historic,  life 
of  Rome,  was  undertaken  to  discover,  be- 
neath and  about  the  well-known  supei-ficial 
ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  some  e\-idence8 
hitherto  hidden  of  what  were  the  private 
domestic  accommodations  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Trajan's  house,  as  known  to 
tourists,  but  still  more  as  revealed  to 
archajology  by  these  latest  excavations,  is 
the  typical  building  of  its  class,  and  few 
expected  that,  far  beneath  whore  its  founda- 
tions were  supposed  to  be,  lay  the  plans  and 
the  substructure  of  an  edifice  far  nobler 
still.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  site 
is  not  Roman,  although  the  vicinity  is, 
Ijocause  the  gazoteers  have  assigned  it  to 
Tivoli,  a  modern  place,  with  a  con-upted 
name.  But  when  the  researches  were 
pushed  beyond  and  below  the  old  points  of 
view  and  surfaces  familiar  to  guides,  afresh 
light  broke  upon  a  most  important  period 
of  classic  luxury  and  architecture.  No 
pahice  ever  erected  ever  approached,  in  real 
vastness  and  sumptuousness,  the  Villa  of 
Hadrian,  and  in  the  light  or  the  shadow  of 
it  the  world  reads  a  large  chapter  of  Roman 
history.  The  ground  covered  was  many 
acres  square,  and  within  its  circuit  are  now 
discovered  nothing  except  enormous  sub- 
terranean labyi'inths — which  the  modem 
archa'ologists  have,  with  some  purpose,  re- 
solved to  explore — prodigious  scattered 
blocks,  and  here  and  there  outlines  of 
buried  walls.  These,  it  may  be  remarked, 
fit  in  well  with  the  excavated  outlines  on 
the  Esquiliue  and  Palatine  hills,  though 
belonging,  in  many  instances,  obviously  to 
a  later  date.  The  point  of  interest,  indeed, 
was  to  determine  whether  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  built  from  an  idea  of  his  own,  or 
wh.>ther  he  adopted  a  tradition,  inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  Unfortunately  the 
mercenary  Italian  archawlogists  have 
hitherto  made  it  a  nunc  of  spurious  dis- 
coveries, but  fortunately,  on  the  other  hand' 
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many  world-known  monuments  have  been 
recovered  from  within  its  precincts,  as 
many  others  are  waiting  to  be  disinterred — 
the  red  antique  Faun,  the  celebrated  Cen- 
taui-s  in  grey  marble,  the  Harpocrates  of 
the  Capit"ul,"the  Muses  and  the  Flora  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Antinous  bas-relief  now 
in  the  Villa  Albani.  and  the  famous  mosaic 
of  the  Doves.  With  all  this,  until  recently, 
the  ViUa  of  Hadrian  has  remained  an 
enigma,  with  its  mingled  blocks  of  stone 
and  masses  of  brick,  aggravated  by  the 
audacious  forgeries  of  Italian  archaeologists, 
who  published  by  thousands  copies  of  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  Hadrian  Palace, 
but  which  never  existed  there.  It  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  we  have  a  faithful 
description  of  this  mai-vellous  edifice,  as  its 
broken  ruins  remain  above  ground,  and  as 
its  more  neglected — yet  perhaps  on  that 
account  more  authentic — vestiges  remain 
below. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian,  be  it  always 
remembered,  in  connection  w  th  this  work 
of  a  unique  genius,  so  often  described,  and 
until  just  lately  so  little  known,  was  by 
both  birth  and  culture  half  an  Italian  and 
half  a  Greek,  and  when  he  contemplated 
rearing  a  palace  on  the  Tiber,  stood  aloof 
equally  from  both.  In  his  choice  of  a  site 
he  was,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
unhappy ;  from  another,  far  more  important, 
his  sagacity  has  never  been  questioned.  He 
selected  the  healthiest  spot  upon  which 
builder  could  build,  on  the  breezy  spurs  of 
the  Apennines,  within  reach  of  a  western 
wind,  protected  by  hills  against  the  sirocco. 
The  ground  was  of  an  uneven  surface,  and 
thearchitect  causedit  to  be  levelled,  whether 
by  hewing  down  protuberances  in  one  di- 
rection or  laying  down  masses  of  masonry 
in  another,  until  a  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial  terrace  of  three  miles  in  extent 
was  obtained.  Hence  the  vast  subterranean 
spaces  left  for  modern  antiquarianism  to 
explore.  Hadrian,  however,  was  by  no 
means  enslaved  by  the  idea  of  a  universal 
dead  level.  He  rather  delighted,  as  it  now 
seems,  in  steep  and  sudden,  if  not  consider- 
able descents.  He  would  have  one  range  of 
chambers  placed  so  much  below  or  so  much 
above  another,  for  he  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  cir- 
cnmstancesof  construction  and aiTangement 
to  be  discovered  nowhere  else.  Itis  only  since 
the  late  investigations  have  been  carried  out 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend 
his  meaning.  Among  the  subterranean  de- 
vices were  two  arched  passages  of  immense 
length,  through  which  streams  of  living 
■water  were,  it  would  seem,  diverted  from 
their  original  channels,  and  it  is  clear  that 
his  travelled  mind  was  ambitious  to  pre- 
seiwe,  not  only  the  memory  of  his  actual 
wanderings,  but  even  more — for,  after  he 
he  had  caused  imitations  to  be  produced  of 
all  the  scenes  ever  visited  by  him  on  earth, 
he  ordered  an  artist  to  idealise,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  a  series  of  vaults  lately  un- 
earthed, the  phenomena  of  the  infernal 
re^'ions.  Such  a  palace  and  such  a  Caesar 
may  well  have  provoked  the  curiosity  of  all 
subsequent  time,  and  especially  so  when  the 
record  is  detected  on  an  inscription,  "  that 
the  curiosities  of  the  entire  world  are  to  be 
admired  in  collection  here."  An  altosrether 
new  li^ht  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  hitherto 
concealed  bye-ways  among  the  foundations 
of  Hadrian's  Villa,  with  its  cosmoramic 
reproductions — of- mountains  in  miniature, 
valleys  such  as  might  be  painted  on  a 
magic-lantern  transparency,  and  dwarfed 
reproductions  of  monuments.  Tet  Hadrian 
himself,  as  these  latest  revelations  demon- 
strate more  emphatically  than  ever,  was 
a  master-artist,  inspired  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  Grecian  genius,  and  always 
tormented  by  the  idea  that,  in  his  palace, 
he  wouM  not  really  produce  the  effects  and 
imitations  he  desired.  It  was  a  barbarous 
ambition,  toned  down  by  a  cultured  self- 


consciousness.  Many  a  long-buried  mimic 
Lyceum,  Prytaneum,  and  Gymnasium  has 
now  been  dug  up — evidencing  the  extent  to 
which  his  eccentric  ambition  rose. 

But.  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  discoveries  are  those  by  which — the 
pedantic  part  of  the  vast  subterranean 
ruin  being  left  behind — the  domesticity  of 
antique  Roman  imperial  life  is  reached. 
Some  of  it  has  long  been  familiar  to  travel- 
lers and  to  historians,  but  a  large  space 
remained,  covered  only  by  conjecture  and 
criticism.  It  is  here  that  the  difiiculties  of 
the  explorers  commenced.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  place  the  imperial  abode 
and  the  ruins  spreading  northward  from  the 
well-known  group  of  ruius  down  to  the  tra- 
ditional and  mimic  Vale  of  Tempe.  As 
their  investigations  proceeded,  the  investi- 
gators seceded  fi-om  this  opini(.)n.  They 
came,  it  was  true,  upon  superb  porticos, 
tower-like  structures,  with  tops  resemljling 
those  of  Gothic  pulpits,  and  magnificent 
halls;  but  none  of  these  throw  any  light 
upon  the  private  life  and  manners  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  at  that  period.  Exactly 
the  same  remark  had  applied  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Rosa  among  the  ancient 
Roman  villas  on  the  slopes  of  the  Latian  and 
Sabine  hills.  The  state  apartments  were 
preserved ;  Init  the  theory  was  that  the 
family  lived  its  private  life  above  them — an 
opinion  which  might  apply  to  private  and 
comparatively  modern  dwellings,  but  not  to 
imperial  or  noble  abodes.  The  doubt  has 
been  justified.  Within  the  cryptic  spaces 
of  the  palace — and  this  is  a  fact  of  extreme 
interest — have  been  traced  the  foundations 
and  walls  of  sumptuously  -  ornamented 
chambers,  hollowed  in  the  tufa  rock,  or 
built  up  of  bricks  belonging  to  the  most 
antique  dates — for  Italy — of  that  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  not  decided,  even  now,  whether 
Hadrian  commenced  by  constructing  this 
part  of  the  palace  for  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  favotarites,  adding  afterwards  the 
triumphal  groups  of  structin-es  that  are 
found  to  rise  or  be  btu-ied  around  them  ; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  materials 
here  used  are  now  pronounced  by  not  un- 
qualified authority,  to  be  the  oldest.  Among 
them  the  private  gardens  and  apartments 
are  almost  always  reached  by  subterranean 
passages,  though  an  opinion  is  implied  that 
chambers  somewhat  equivalent  to  modern 
nurseries  were  situated  on  the  highest  fioors. 
As  has  been  noticed,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Caisars  often 
separated  their  private  from  their  official 
residences  on  the  Imperial  Mount ;  and  that 
this  custom  survived  in  the  days  of  the 
domestic  Antonines.  It  is  impossible,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  earth  has  grown  up  around  these 
palaces,  and,  as  it  were,  interred  them,  so 
that  their  splendours  could  only  be  brought 
to  light  by  the  excavations  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
even  as  they  are  exhibited  now,  fresh  to  the 
light  and  air,  after  centuries  of  inhumation, 
a  more  brilliant  "  restoi'ation,"  so  to  speak — 
porticoes,  peristyles,  buildings  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  domes  of  grand  saloons,  rounded 
arches,  pedimental  faqades  of  temples, 
decorated  towers,  and  trellised  terraces 
spread  over  large  flat  roofs — the  whole 
Forum  in  one,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  possess- 
ing the  cohesion  and  uniformity  of  a  single 
structure  inspired  by  a  single  mind.  Even 
yet,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  illu- 
mination which  has  been  kindled  amid  the 
remains  of  this  incomparable  edifice  or  con- 
geries of  edifices,  to  which  the  title  has  been 
given  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  it  is  difiicult — im- 
possible, perhaps^to  assign  a  meaning  to 
all  these  incessant  varieties  of  chambers  and 
corridors,  enclosures  and  open  spaces ;  still. 


ficence,  appear  to  denote  that  purpose — were 
situated  in  long  ranges  on  the  eastern  side, 
but  were  not  attainable  except  through  a 
series   of    architectural    vistas,    effectively 
contrived — an  octagonal  vestibule,   one   of 
those  courts  which  the  Romans  called  peri- 
styles, of  which  many  examples  occur  among 
these   bewildering    and    beautiful    groups, 
though  none   approaching   in   elegance   of 
proportion  or  exquisiteness  of  work  to  that 
to  which   the  name   has  been  given,  in  a 
modern  taste  altogether,  of  "  The  Golden 
Piazza."     This,  however,  with  its  columns 
of  Cipoline  marble  and  Oriental  granite,  its 
pink-marble    pavement,    and    fragmentary 
pedestals  of  statues  which  have  disappeared, 
is  a  discovery  rather  perfected  than  origi- 
nated during  the  late  researches.     Opening 
from  it  the  explorers  have  hit  upon  an  im- 
mense hall,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and 
terminated  by  an  apsis  of  peculiar  shape, 
with   niches   at   the   four   corners,  whence 
light  was  received  from  above — an  arrange- 
ment well  known  in  the  Belvedere  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  perfect  exhibition  of  sculp- 
ture.    Still,   all    these   superb   proportions 
and  profuse  embellishments  suggested  only 
the  idea  of  halls  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  imperial  audiences,  private  life  being  left 
out  of  the  light  altogether.  It  now  is  evident 
that  from  these  led  long  garden  walks,  over 
teiTaces,    through  passages    partly   under 
ground,  to  where  the  Roman  patricians  took 
their  leisure  ;  and  from  these  again  to  libra- 
ries of  Greek  and  Latin  volumes — baths, 
lined  with  white  marble,  about  a  yard  in 
depth   and    18ft.    in  circumference,    small 
rivulets  to  relieve  the  bathers  after  their 
somewhat  Turkish  exercise,  and  bridges  of 
mai'ble   leading  from   these    to  a  central 
islet,  not   a  vestige  of   which   was   visible 
among     the     modern     fashionable     relics, 
whereon  stood — a  circumstance  notable — a 
square  hall  surmounted  by  a  roof  composed 
of  "  what  architects  in  the  present  day  call 
cloister-arches."     Around  this  would  seem 
to  have  opened  alcoved  niches,  each  con- 
taining  a    separate    bath ;  but   the   whole 
overwhelmed  by  a  confusion  of  mutilated 
marbles — columns,    capitals,    plinths,    and 
bas-reliefs — Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Amorinos 
the  last  mounted,  strangely  enough,  upon 
hippogriphs,  and  all  these  tending  towards 
a  gigantic  hall  now  choked  almost  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  rubbish ;    yet,  where  French 
archa!olDgists  of  the  latest  date  feel  sure 
that  they  have  discovered  not  merely  the 
remains  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Prytaneum, 
but  also  those  of  the  private  Roman  life 
and  manners  which  have,  during  so  many 
centuries,  lain   sepulchred   beneath  them, 
There  is  one  section  of  these  despoilments 
from  the  past  to  which  has  been  allotted 
the  designation  of  "  The  Hundred  Cham, 
bers."     It  is  no  more,  as  these  fresh  reports 
and  documents  prove,   than   a   misleading 
and  romantic  application   of   words.     But 
the  discoveries  do  lead  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  were,  beneath  these  gold  and  purple 
palaces,  barracks  for  soldiers  and  prisons 
for    slaves,  concealed    from   the  common 
sight — one  of  the  latter  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  yet  having  to  be  aided  by  a  wall  40ft, 
high,  and  300  yards  long — all  within  the 
precincts   of   Hadrian's   ViUa,  which  con- 
tained also  a  theatre,  a  race-course,  a  lake 
upon  which  boats,  resembling  the  gondolas 
of  modern  Venice,  were  rowed,  and  besides 
twelve  hundred  chambers — more  than  those 
of  the  Vatican — dedicated  to  the  fashions 
and  simplicities  of  private  life;  but,  after 
all,  these  discoveries  are  only  varied  repro- 
ductions   from  Pompeii,   though   it    must 
always  be  a  matter  of  interest  the  question 
to  what  uses,  for  domestic  lif  3,  and  in  what 
estimation,  household  art  being  considered, 
were  these  vast  fortunes  and  luxuries   of 
the  ancients  dedicated  ?     The  latest  Roman 


some  lines  are  distinctly  traced,  which  may  excavations  have  laid  bare,  with  an  ave- 
as  safely  be  followed.  Thus  the  great  re-  rage  not  anticipated  hitherto,  the  Roman 
ception  rooms — or  such  as,  by  their  magni-    life. 


Dec.  20, 1878. 
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THE   INSTITUTION   OF    CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

ON  page  495  ante,  we  adverted  to  the 
internal  dissensions  and  difficulties 
whioli  hare  recently  existed  in  connection 
with  tile  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
■which  have  threatened  to  damage  the  pi  isi- 
tiou  of  that  most  useful  society.  It  is  un- 
nt'cessary  to  revert  to  the  late  meeting 
called  together  to  discuss  certain  alterations 
proposed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganising  the  Institution,  and  the  defeat 
it  experienced.  The  desire  of  the  Council 
■\vas  to  create  a  new  class  of  members — 
'■  Senior  Members  or  Fellows,"  as  they  were 
to  be  called,  at  the  upper  level  of  tlie  Insti- 
tution, to  which  all  members  who  had  been 
members  seven  years,  and  were  willing  to 
pay  an  increased  subscription,  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  defect  of  the  proposal  we 
have  already  pointed  out ;  it  was  partly  due 
to  a  flaw  in  the  existing  bye-laws,  under 
which  "  Associates  "  have  been  admitted 
who  really  ought  to  have  been  members,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  outsiders.  By  im- 
properly admitting  engineers  to  that  rank, 
the  Council  found  out  that  the  Associate 
class  was  getting  too  powerful,  and  hence 
arose  a  desire  to  split  the  first  rank  of 
members  into  two  sections  by  creating  a 
higher  class  of  members  or  "  Fellows."  The 
effect  of  the  proposal  was  clearly  to  raise 
a  very  doubtful  distinction  between  engi- 
neers entitled  to  equal  corporate  privileges, 
and  to  place  in  a  higher  rank  more  fortunate 
members.  We  have  already  expatiated  on 
the  result  of  such  a  fictitious  distinction,  and 
the  obvious  injustice  it  would  lead  to  by  rais- 
ing to  the  higher  rank  men  of  larger  means, 
though  of  meaner  ability  and  attainments. 
But  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
the  Council  has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
the  fact  being  that  the  bye-laws  and  charter 
of  the  Institution  are  not  in  harmony  with 
one  another.  The  "  members  "  and  •'  asso- 
ciates" were  elected  before  the  charter  was 
drawn,  and  the  bye-laws  relating  to  these 
classes  never  properly  distinguished  be- 
tween the  professional  and  non-professional 
associates,  and  hence  engineei's  and  out- 
siders have  been  indiscriminately  admitted. 
By  disregarding  the  original  intention,  and 
by  admitting  engineers  as  associates,  the 
Institution  instead  of  consisting  of  three 
classes — members,  associates,  and  honorary 
members — as  laid  down  in  the  bye-laws, 
comprise.  1,  members  properly  qualified,  dis- 
tributed between  the  member  and  associate 
classes ;  "2,  members  who  are  engineers,  but 
not  qualified  for  membership  ;  and  3,  mem- 
hers  not  engineers,  and  therefore  not 
admissible  at  all.  This  awkward  division 
of  classes  has  been  the  dilemma  which  the 
Council  have  had  to  meet,  and  they  have 
resorted  to  various  subtile  distinctions  to 
make  the  charter  and  bye-laws  agree.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Council 
were  instructed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  on  the 
basis  that  the  Institution  should  consist  of 
senior  members  or  fellows,  members,  asso- 
ciates, and  honorary  members  ;  but,  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  meeting  rejected  the 
division,  and  preferred  the  original  classes. 
A  modified  set  of  bye-laws  have  now  been 
framed,  and  it  is  provided  that  only  those 
associates  who  are  civil  engineers  by  pro- 
fession should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  corporate  membership,  and  that  all  pre- 
sent and  future  civil  engineering  associates, 
but  no  others,  should  be  termed  "  associate 
members."  Such,  then,  is  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  perplexed  the 
Council  so  long,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
drafter  of  the  charter  did  not  clearly  distin- 
guish between  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional associates.  Thesettlement  of  the  ques- 
tion thus  leaves  three  classes — members, 
associate  members,  and  associates — but  we 
should  have  preferred  the  original  titles  of 
members,  ass  aciates,  and  honorary  members. 


According  to  the  report  just  received  we 
find  during  the  past  session  95  associates 
have  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  mem- 
bers, and  if  this  rvde  be  kept  in  view  we  do 
not  see  how  any  difficulty  can  possibly 
occur.  If  properly  qualified  engineers  by 
profession  be  made  "  members,"  and  the 
second  division  be  composed  of  associate.'; 
enjoying  corporate  privileges  and  capable  of 
being  transfen'ed  to  the  first  rank  by  after 
qualification,  nothing  further  is  wanting,  in 
our  view,  to  accommodate  the  two  leading 
classes  of  the  Institution  without  overlap- 
ping in  any  possible  manner.  A  third  class, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  "  honorary 
members  "  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, would  comprise  all  individuals  distin- 
guished outside  the  profession  or  associated 
with  it,  and  become  the  complement  to  the 
Institution.  The  division  of  rank  in  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  secures  the 
repre^ntation  of  every  professional  and 
non-professional  class,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  having  arisen,  and 
the  same  threefold  division  ought  to  repre- 
sent, in  like  manner,  every  practicable  dis- 
tinction in  and  outside  the  profession  of 
civil  engineering. 

A  complaint,  however,  has  reached  us 
'vhich,  if  well  founded,  would  somewhat  ex- 
plain the  desire  of  the  Council  to  create  a 
new  class  of  members,  but  which  also  reflects 
a  little  on  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Institution.  It  has  been  rumoured 
that  the  house  list  issued  by  the  present 
Council  is  composed  partially  of  Government 
and  other  contractors  whose  places  would  be 
better  occupied  by  independent  civil  en- 
gineers. "  What,"  one  complainant  asks, 
"  would  be  said  if  thi-  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  proposed 
that  the  new  Council  should  consist  partly 
of  contractors  and  builders,  although  they 
might  happen  to  have  '  handles '  to  their 
names  ?"  The  same  writer  says  :  "  It  woidd 
be  satisfactory  to  know  how  many  times 
during  the  last  session  those  contractors 
who  are  members  of  Council  have  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Institution."  Other  mem- 
bers, we  learn,  who  are  contractors  are  not 
on  the  Council.  If  these  rumours  are  based 
on  fact  they  certainly  lend  countenance 
to  the  recent  proposal  to  introduce  a  new 
class  at  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the 
Institution — anyhow  they  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  subject.  We  are  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, by  the  report  just  received,  that  the  pro- 
fessional qualification  is  to  become  the  lead- 
ing test  for  those  to  be  elected  to  fill  the 
several  offices  in  the  Council.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  duly  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : — Mr.  John  F.  Bateman, 
F.R.S.  (president),  Mr.  J.  Abernethy.  Sir 
W.  G.  Ai-mstrong,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  F.R.S. ,  and  Mr.  J.  Brunlees  (Wee- 
presidents),  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  Mr. 
G.  Berkley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Bruce,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  John 
Coode,  Mr.  W.  Froudt.  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Mr.  A. 
Giles.  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Hayter,  Dr.  W.  Pole, 
F.R.S..  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson, 
C.B„  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  D. 
Stevenson,  F.R.S.B.,  Sir  Joseph  AVhit- 
worth,  Bart.,  F.RS.,  and  Mr.  E.  Woods, 
other  members  of  the  Council.  The  unde- 
niable principle  chat  should  control  all  pro- 
fessional societies  is  that  of  electing  inde- 
pendent professional  men  to  fill  the  highest 
posts,  and  we  all  trust  to  find  that  so  im- 
portant an  institution  as  that  of  the  Civil 
Engineers  will  do  nothing  to  compromise 
its  well-earned  position. 


FIVE    ELIZABETHAN    JOHNS. 

THE  interesting  article  on  p.  .5.51.  is 
wound  up  with  the  remark  that  "  in- 
formation on  the  whole  subject  might  be 
amplified  by  further  research."  There  is 
no  doubt  of  this,  and  by  it  perhaps  a  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  attending  these 


names  may  be  arrived  at.  Is  not  your 
contributor  rather  hard,  therefore,  on  other 
writers  on  this  subject  when  he  uses  the 
words,  "  Is  it  not  idle  to  contend,"  itc,  as 
if  he  had  settled  the  point  without  fear  of 
contradiction  H  Allow  me  then  to  furnish 
some  results  of  many  years'  researches  to 
solve  these  questions. 

1.  Of  Shute,  there  is  nothing  further  to 
state.  2.  Of  Thynne,  your  correspondent 
fails  to  see  that  he  could  have  been  the 
architect  of  Longleat  (erected  1.567-8  to 
1578),  his  own  house,  because  "  no  mention 
occurs  of  the  architect  or  his  fees  "  in  the 
accounts  preserved ;  tind  again,  "  that 
Thynne  should  have  been  the  designer  of 
this  noble  mansion  xa  emim^ntly  unlikely." 
Why  so.''  and  is  not  this  absence  of  a  name 
and  a  fee  almost  sufficient  to  decide  that  he 
was  his  own  architect  ?  Then  it  is  stated 
that  "by  concurrent  tradition  the  design  is 
attributed  to  John  of  Padua,  and  held  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Protector's 
house  in  the  Strand,  known  to  be  his  wcirk." 
Where  is  this  concurrent  tradition  to  be 
found  ?  Is  the  Strand  building  "  known  to 
be  by  John  of  Padua,"  as  asserted.  My 
replies  are  that  Vertue,  Walpole,  Dallaway, 
and  Britton  have  asserted  it  at  a  venture, 
probably  in  their  time  knowing  no  other 
prominent  name  to  whom  to  attriVjute  the 
design;  while  in  referring  to  ■'tradition" 
we  must  always  be  careful  to  observe  when 
the  so-called  tradition  arose.  We  do  not 
yet  know  positively  who  was  the  architect 
of  Somerset  House.  As  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings,  I  have  not  a 
good  view  of  Longleat  to  compare  with  that 
of  Somerset  House,  and  cannot  therefore 
offer  any  opinion. 

Your  correspondent  states  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraph  that  he  has  referred  to 
Cooper's  "  Athenic  Cantab."  A  further 
reference,  and  he  would  have  met  with  a 
statement  that  might  have  raised  a  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  who  had  designed  Somerset 
House.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Richard 
Pallady  "  (uncommonly  like  a  corruption  of 
the  family  name  of  Andrea  Palladio,  who 
lived  at  the  same  period,  having  been  born 
1518,  and  died  1580),  it  will  be  found  that 
he  was  elected  scholar  from  Eton  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  1533 ;  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  a  degree  ;  became  overseer  or 
clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
for  his  palace  in  the  Strand  (commenced 
154C,  stopped  in  1549,  but  continued  to 
1556) ;  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with 
other  servants  and  friends  of  the  Duke  ;  was 
liberated;  hadproperty  in  Warwickshire  and 
Lancashire ;  and  was  living  as  late  as  1555. 
Now,  in  the  time  under  review,  supervisor, 
surveyor,  overseer,  and  clerk  of  the  works, 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  synonymous  with 
our  architect,  which  term  was  then  little 
used.  John  of  Padua  had  a  wairant  as 
"  devizor"  (not  "designer,"  as  is  printed). 
Of  the  meaning  of  that  term  we  are  still 
ignorant,  and  I  think  it  occurs  but  once 
again,  and  at  an  earlier  period.  May  not 
Somerset  House  be  in  future  ascribed 
to  Richard  Pallady  or  Paladye,  and  so 
dispose  of  the  tradition  ^■')  that  John  of 
Padua  was  employed  by  the  duke. 

3.  This  John  of  Padua  is  really  only 
known  by  the  grant  given  to  him  of  a  fee 
of  two  shillings  per  day  by  King  Henry 
VIII. ,  in  1544,  and  again  in  1.546,  in  con- 
sideration of  "  good  services  done  to  us  in 
architecture,  and  in  other  inventions  in 
music."  This  gr;mt,  I  must  here  notice,  was 
given  after  the  now-corrected  date  of  Hans 
Holbein's  death  (1543).  and  in  the  year  that 
Girolamo  Pennachi  daTrevigi  met  his  death 
at  Boulogne,  both  having  been  employed  by 
that  king ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
raised  why  he  should  not  have  got  an 
architect  and  musician  from  Padua.  I 
would  ;ilso  mention  that  James  Nedam, 
who  signs  himself  "accountant,  surveyor- 
general,  and   clerk   of  the  king's   works," 
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prob.xbly  died  in  1546,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  appoiutmeut  by  Lawrence  Bradshaw. 
They  are  bMth  little  known,  but  from  the 
rank  they  held,  why  may  not  some  of  the 
buildings  in  question  be  attributed  to  them  ? 
In  fact,  they  held  the  office  that  Jones, 
Wren,  and  other  celebrated  ai'chitects  held 
subsequently.  Professor  Willis,  in  1800, 
suggested  that  John  of  Padua  and  John 
Caius,  Kaye,  or  Keyes,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  records  state  he — 
Caius  (the  4th  John) — gare  "  the  exact 
model  and  pattern  to  Theodore  Haveus,  of 
Cleves  "  for  the  Gate  of  Honour,  erected 
about  1574,  the  doctor  himself  dying  in 
July,  1573.  And  to  this  painter  and 
sculptor  the  design  of  the  college  has  been  ' 
attributed,  while  it  is  also  thought  the 
"  doctor  was  his  ovm  architect."  As  John 
Kaye  can  be  traced  from  bii-th  to  death,  is 
it  not  cm'ious  that  there  is  no  concurrent 
testimony  of  his  being  the  John  of  Padua 
who  received  the  grants  from  the  king, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  his  having 
had  any  proficiency  in  music,  though  his 
general  learning  and  his  medical  and  theo- 
logical talents  are  much  referred  to.  Be- 
sides the  two  English  names  I  have 
introduced  into  this  question,  I  could  give 
some  sixteen  others  employed  during  the 
period  in  question,  say  between  1544  and 
1608.   . 

5.     Now  of  John  Thorpe,  the  only  fact 
that  has    lately  come  to  light  respecting 
him,  in  addition  to  the  book  of  drawings 
in  Sir  John  Soane's  museum,  is    an  entry, 
under  the  date  of  1590,  of  a  "  Plan  of  the 
Offices   and   Buildings    of    the    Palace   of 
Eltham,'"  as  made  by  him.     In  this  book 
of  di'awings  are  several,  either  made  from 
others,  or  by  himself  perhaps,  on  the  spot  : 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  had  at 
least  visited  Paris.     These  comprise :   the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  begun  1502 ;    Cha- 
teau de  M;idi-id,  near   Paris,  begun  1528; 
Monsieur  Jammefs  house.  Paris,  and  St. 
Germains,  near  Paris,  both  dated  by  him 
1600 ;    and    the    queen     mothei-"s    house. 
Pauboui-g  St.  Germains,  which  is  inscribed 
"altered  p.  Jo.  Thorpe."     Then   he   gives 
other  names  which  may  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates,  as  Somerset  House, 
1546 ;  with  a  jump  as  far  as  we  yet  know 
of  these  buildings  to  1560-1565,  when  Buck- 
hurst  house,  in  Sussex,  appears,  followed  by 
Copthall.  1564-67  ;  Kirby,  1570-72  to  1590. 
"  whereof  I  lavd  ye  first  stone,  A.D.  1570;" 
Burghley,     1575-80;     Wollaton.     1580-88 
(disput(?d  for  the  Smithsons) ;  Wimbledon, 
completed   1588;     Longford   Castle,   1591- 
1612   ( said  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  one  of 
the  King  of  Sweden's  palaces  "  ;  or  "  after 
the  model   of    the   Castle  of    Uraniberg, 
designed  by  Tycho  Brahe,"  as  observed  on 
p.  147  of  this  journal) :  Potter's  Bar,  1596 ; 
lialf  a  front,  dated  1600 ;    Holland  House, 
1606-7,  "pfected.  p.  me,  J.  T. ;"  and,  latest. 
Sir  George  Coppin's  house,  Herts,  in  1608. 
There  are  a  few  other  houses  that  deserve  fur- 
ther research — such  as  Ampthill  Old  House 
(repaired  1545-46  by  J.  Nedam,  "  enlarged 
p.  J.  Thorpe  "  (at  what  date?) ;  Gydde,  or 
Gidea  Hall,  Essex,  for  Sir  A.  Coke ;  Canons 
"  Lady    Lake's    House,"    the    predecessor 
of  the  magnificent  i-esidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos;   Lyveden,  Northamptonshire, 
generally   attributed,   with   other   edifices, 
to  its  owner.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  (,1577) ; 
Richmond   Lodge,   to   which    Thorpe   has 
■added  the  word  "  Slides  " — a  word  no  doubt 
'perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of 
■ohose  who  look  over  the  book,  but  is  in- 
tended for  Robert  Stickelles.  a  professional, 
who  was  recommended  (1597)  for  the  ap- 
pointment   of    Surveyor    of    the   Queen's 
Works,  and  designed  that  edifice :  Burghley- 
on-the-Hill,  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
Heddington,  or  Toddiugton   (county  Bed- 
ford),for  Jo. Chenyes.before  1580;  Thornton 
College,   for   Sir   Vincent   Skyuners ;    and 


Whether  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
these  houses,  and  some  of  the  others  also 
named  in  Thorpe's  book,  might  certify  to 
their  having  been  designed  by  him,  or 
might  rescue  other  names  from  obliHou. 
or  some  of  the  present  known  names  be 
attached  to  them,  requires  a  search  that  I 
have  never  had  the  time  fully  to  make.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Canons,  the  manor 
was  sold  (1604)  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who 
died  1630,  and  his  widow  in  1642.  If  the 
inscription,  "  My  La :  Lakes  Howse,"  be 
accepted  as  it  stands,  it  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  plan  down  to  a  very  much  later 
period  than  is  ascribed  to  John  Thorpe, 
the  date  of  whose  death  I  think  is  still 
unknown  to  us.  On  p.  96  of  this  journal  it 
is  stated  that  he  is  buried  in  the  parish 
church  at  Wollaton,  where  a  short  epitaph 
records  him  as  a  surveyor  and  builder.  Can 
you  print  the  epitaph  in  full  ?  Has  any 
one  of  your  readers  time  to  undertake 
this  interesting  though  pei'haps  thankless 
search  ? — one  which  must  be  a  labour 
of  love.  We  know  that  Thorpe  has  in- 
duded  many  buildings  not  designed  liy 
himself,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 
To  conclude,  "  We  yet  require  more  infor- 
mation concerning  them  "  (these  five 
Johns)  "  and  their  productions." 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


INSTITUTE  POLICY. 

IVTO  topic  in  the  address  at  the  opening  of 
'  the  Institute  session  has  attracted  so 
much  notice  or  created  a  livelier  surprise 
than  that  of  competitions,  so  emphatic  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  president 
against  them.  The  sum  of  his  argument  is, 
that  if  you  stick  to  plans,  the  wrong  man 
may  l)e  employed  ;  "  heart-burnings,  dis- 
appointment, and  jealousy  "  ai-e  the  conse- 
quence, or  in  the  president's  metaphor, 
"  the  children  "  of  the  competitive  system. 
The  unearthing  and  recompense  of  merit 
by  ijS  means  is  a  specious  idea,  "  emanating 
from  some  malicious  sprite,  who  joys  in  our 
distress  and  our  divisions."  A  successful 
competitor  would  hardly  be  so  figurative, 
but  coming  from  the  chair  the  sentiment 
may  be  accepted,  less  as  the  speaker's  than 
that  of  the  body  he  represents.  In  this 
light  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  declaration  of 
hostility,  from  the  oligarchy  of  names, 
against  the  republic  of  works,  intimating 
that  the  policy  of  the  Institute  is  not  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  many  as  the 
preferential  advancement  of  a  few.  The 
pi-esident  relates,  that  upon  his  advice  the 
Hove  commissioners  lately  waived  an  in- 
tended competition  in  favour  of  choice  by 
name.  Six  were  submitted  to  the  vote,  and 
the  selection  devolved  upon  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  pretensions  cei-tainly,  and  one  must 
believe,  unconscious  of  the  jiroceeding,  but  a 
member  withal  of  the  Institute  Cormcil. 
Ex  uno  disce  oinnes,  it  is  said ;  or,  as  a  com- 
mercialist  of  the  curbstone  asserts  of  his 
toasting  forks,  "  the  article  recommends 
itself."  Should  the  plan  be  as  generally 
followed  as  Mr.  Barry  thinks  it  ought  to  be, 
happy  is  the  dole  of  him  who  sits  at  the 
council  table.  The  founders  were  not  with- 
out reason  in  selecting  for  their  central 
figure  a  distinguished  layman,  free  from 
self-interest  in  the  measures  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  circumstance  may  be 
advantageously  kept  in  mind.  The  assump- 
tion of  eclectic  powers  may  be  easy,  but 
their  exercise  in  matters  affecting  the 
whole  profession  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
obnoxious. 


is  a  fact  worth  notice,  that  except  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Robert  Smii-ke,  who  declined 
works  under  £10,001),  there  are  few  records  i 
of  architects  foregoing  commissions  on  the  I 
score  of  preoccupation.  Professors  are  as  I 
ubiquitous  as  the  wind,  as  active  as  Mer- 
cury, and  it  had  been  almost  said,  as 
insatiable  as  the  Horseleech's  daughters. 
Thirdly,  comes  the  test  of  fitness  by 
specific  designs,  and  here  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  sons  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry  occupy  a  pedestal,  with  name  on 
one  hand  and  work  on  the  other,  from 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  regard 
with  equanimity  the  claims  of  both.  Name 
has  overcome  for  them  the  inertia  that  im- 
pedes men  generally,  whether  in  the  arts  or 
in  the  Chui-ch ;  but  work,  be  it  remembei'ed, 
was  the  parent  of  name.  Half  a  century  or 
less  ago  the  founder  of  their  celebrity  was, 
above  all  men,  powerful  in  destroying  the 
fabric  of  monopoly  into  which  patronage, 
public  and  private,  had  long  and  copiously 
been  used  to  flow.  The  spectacle,  therefore, 
has  the  strangeness  of  which  fact  is  so 
largely  susceptible,  when  his  immediate 
issue  declares  convictions  that  must  soothe 
the  shades  of  Hard  wick,  Smirke.  and  Soane  ! 
But  let  the  bias  of  the  present  chiefs  be  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  innovation  made  vrith 
national  sanction  in  the  case  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  where  the  father  bore  the 
palm  from  a  hundred  competitors,  has  been 
too  frequently  confirmed,  and  is  now  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  suppressed  by  the  son. 
Were  the  Institute  to  ordain  the  extinction 
of  the  system  to-morrow  it  would  simply 
deprive  its  members  of  a  large  amount  of 
business.  Wherever  employers  are  con- 
cerned to  know  who  best  understands  and 
meets  their  wishes,  they  will  resort  to  more 
or  less  open  competition  by  plan.  Ordi- 
nances for  the  proper  regulation  of  such 
concurrences  will  therefore  be  of  greater 
use  than  attempts  to  stamp  them  down. 
But  though  full  respect  be  entertained  for 
the  zeilous  aspirations  of  her  junior  fol- 
lowers, let  it  not  be  thought  that  architec- 
ture is  to  be  vocationally  assumed  per 
saltum.  Putting  design  in  the  very  fore- 
most place,  it  is  but  one  of  many  combined 
requirements  the  accomplished  architect 
should  possess.  The  acquisition  and  blend- 
ing of  artistic  and  practical  elements  can  be 
effected  only  by  gradual  means  and  patient 
application.  The  president's  best  point  was 
the  inculcation  and  praise  of  perseverance. 
But  what,  under  present  regulations,  is  the 
prospect  of  one  who  takes  that  virtue  for  his 
motto  ?  He  will  pi-obably  find  himself  de- 
nounced a  plodder,  and  see  his  proper  place 
usurped  by  the  neophyte  of  an  easier  school, 
coming  few  know  whence,  and  of  his  ante- 
cedents nil — who  pronounces  the  modern 
shibboleth  of  fame  as  though  born  with  it 
upon  his  tongue.  Rapidly  he  makes  his 
flesh-pots  sure,  enters  the  conclave  of  archi- 
tects by  the  gate  of  wisdom,  and  finds  the 
Institute  a  smiling  haven  of  success,  deriv- 
ing no  insignificant  support  from  a  large 
and  profitable  class  whom  in  retvum  it  sys- 
tematically ignores.  Who  would  not  say, 
for  instance,  that  the  associationist  has  a 
far  better  chance  of  promotion  than  the 
associate  ?  The  one  of  these  societies  affects 
to  regard  the  other  as  a  subordinate  and 
feeder,  but  the  medium  of  supply  must 
ultimately  exei'cise  a  regulating  voice  and 
become  a  House  of  Commons  to  the  realm 
arcliitectural.  This  is  not  unlike  the  estate 
of  the  Church  in  the  last  century  and  early 
part  of  this.  Abundance  for  all  was  con- 
verted by  mismanagement  into  plethora  for 
some  and  starvation  for  the  rest.  Such  an 
anomaly  has  been  overcome  in  one  case,  and 


Private  patronage  being  more  general 
than  public,  commissions  are  mostly  given 
on  personal  grounds.     They  are  often  con-  |  might  be  in  the  other  with  similar  benefit 


ferred  also  from  the  estimation  in  which  I  Here  the  Institute  might  perform  a  good 
previous  works  of  an  architect  are  held.  1  and  wholesome  work,  but  the  council  must 
This  cause  is  the  most  complimentary  of  :  first  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  Aaron's 
all,  and  chiefly  conduces  to  those  leviathan  rods  of  the  profession,  appointed  only  to 
Lulhngstone,    Kent,    for    Sir   Per.    Hart.  1  reputations  that  occasionally  grow  up.     It '  consume  their  less  appreciated  brethren ; 
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they  must  be  content  to  copy  the  policy  that 
has  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  rank  and  file 
fi  the  clergy;  must  promote  the  personal 
performance  of  duties  by  those  who  take 
t  he  emoluments  of  office ;  have  courage  to 
look  in  high  quarters,  and  set,  in  the  first 
place,  their  own  house  in  order.  It  is  surely 
preposterous  that  the  otticial  recipient  of 
thousands  should  beset  the  broad  avenues, 
and  even  the  bye- ways  of  practice,  to  wrest 
their  meagre  opportunity  from  his  unsub 
sidised  fellows.  Considerations  of  this 
nature  would  not  be  readily  exhausted,  but 
these  remarks  are  restricted  to  a  simph 
indication  of  reform  that  would  promot' 
respect  for  architects,  and  open  to  their  art 
a  path  of  advancing  excellence. 

Not  in  the  Groove. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  elections  took  place  : — As  Fellows  : 
Thos.  Chambers  Mine,  F.S.A.,  Nottingham; 
Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Duke-street, 
Portland-place,  AV. ;  John  Wynne,  Manchester; 
Geo.  Bell,  Glasgow  ;  William  llillican  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Leicestershire  Society  of  Archi- 
tects), Leicester;  H.  L.  Florence  (President  of 
the  Architectural  Association),  Verulam-build- 
ings,  Gray's-inn,  W.C. ;  and  George  Wilkinson, 
Dublin.  As  Associates  :  C.  A.  Monday,  Croy- 
don ;  Herbert  Augustus  Keate  Gribble,  Col- 
ville-terrace,  W.  ;  Wm.  Wiseman  Kendall 
Clarke,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  W.;  H. 
(t.  Brace,  Richmond  Villa,  Westhall-road, 
Lordship-lane,  S.E. ;  Hy.  Tanner,  St.  Paul's- 
road,  N.W.  ;  F.  E.  Eales,  Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square,  W.;  Stanley  F.  WUliams, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  H.  Bland 
Kowlett,  Wyndham-street,  Brjanston-square, 
W.;  and  R.  E.  Pownall.  Aberdeen-place,  N.W. 
As  Hon.  Associates :  William  Henry  Barlow, 
F.R.S.  (Vice-President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers),  2,  Old  Palace-yard,  S.W. ; 
John  Hopgood,  17a,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. ; 
'William  Southcotelnman  (past  vice-president), 
14,  Montpellier-villas,  Brighton  ;  Lord  Elcho, 
M.P.,  23,  St.  James's-place,  S.W. ;  Sir  James 
Watson,  Glasgow  ;  Robert  Bruce  Bell,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  203,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow  ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  George  Chesney,  R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
(President  of  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering 
College),  R.I.  Engineering  College,  Coopers- 
hill  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Howard  Molyneux 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.  (President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  16,  Bruton- 
street,  W. ;  John  Murray,  50,  Albemarle-street, 
W. ;  WilUam  Harry  Rylands,  51.  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  W.C:  Sir  William  Earl  Welby 
Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Denton  Hall,  Grantham ; 
William  Hardman  (Chairman  of  the  Surrey 
Sessions),  81,  St.  George's-road,  S.W.;  Hugh 
Leonard,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (late  Chief  Engineer  of 
Bengal),  28,  Conduit  street,  W.;  Lord  Henry 
John  Montagn-Douglas-Scott,  M.P.,  Palace 
House,  Beaulieu,  Hants;  John  Penn,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Greenwich  ;  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Norwich)  ; 
Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.,  Walwyn  House, 
Richmond-road.  West  Brompton. 

The  President  remarked  that  33  members 
had  been  elected  that  evening,  a  number  un- 
paralleled in  one  ni^ht,  he  believed,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute.  He  further  mentioned 
that  a  reply  had  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Cockerell,  acknowledging  the  letter  of  condo- 
lence which  he  had  written  to  her  in  the 
name  of  the  council  and  all  the  members. 
Donations  to  the  library  having  been  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks,  the  President  said  that  as 
the  patron  of  the  Institute,  the  Queen,  was 
now  in  deep  sorrow,  the  council  had  thought 
that  even  from  the  Institute  some  expression 
of  sympathy  with  her  Majesty  in  her  bereave- 
ment might  not  be  unacceptable,  and  they  had 
accordingly  agreed  to  a  motion  of  condolence. 

THE    HIGH    SANCTUARY    AT    JERUSALEM. 

A  letter  from  Lieut.  Conder,  R.E.,  was  read, 
replying  in  detail  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  on  his  paper  read  at  the  previous 
meeting  (see  pp.  582-3).     He  combatted  Mr. 


Ferj;usson's  theory  of  Herod's  temple  site,  plan, 
and  dimensions,  referring  to  the  various  in- 
vestijjations  on  the  surface  and  in  shafts 
carried  on  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Com- 
mittee since  Mr.  Furgusson  propounded  his 
views,  and  asserted  that  those  theories  were 
incompatible  with  the  remains.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  had  declared  the  inscriptions  on  the  dome 
of  the  rock  to  be  forgeries,  but  it  was  unlikely 
that  false  dates  would  have  been  written  up 
several  centuries  later  in  the  Cufic  and  Arabic 
languages. 

Mr.  Febousson,  in  reply,  said  there  was  not 
one  point  he  had  advanced  that  had  been  con- 
troverted in  any  way,  and  he  still  uiainiained 
the  entire  correctness  of  the  theories  advanced 
in  "The  Templesof  the  Jews."  He  complained 
that  Lieut.  Conder  and  Captain  Warren  had 
never  given  reference  to  the  chapter  and  page 
of  my  authority  they  quoted,  so  that  there  were 
no  means  of  checking  their  statements.  If 
Lieutenant  Conder's  views  as  to  the  ancient 
character  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were 
correct,  how  was  it  that  while  the  surround- 
ing walls  had  often  been  injured  by  shocks 
of  earthquake,  and  as  frequently  repaired, 
there  were  no  cracks  visible  in  the  dome 
itself  ?  It  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  isolated  state- 
ments of  Josephus  and  the  Talmud,  for  they 
frequently  contradicted  each  other.  The  sup- 
posed  rock  levels  mentioned  by  Mr.  Conder  had 
been  completely  refuted  ;  there  had  been,  in- 
deed, not  a  single  objection  proved  to  anything 
he  bad  written  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cbace,  as  a  member  of  the  Palestine 
Executive  Committee,  wished  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  remarking  that  he 
had  no  theories  of  his  own.  How  did  he  account 
for  the  angle  stones  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Haram  enclosure  being  marked 
with  Phcenician  characters  not  more  recent 
than  the  time  of  the  Herods  ?  If  the  porch  of 
the  Temple  did  not  extend  so  far  east  why  were 
these  stones  placed  there,  and  if  not  the  portico, 
what  did  they  support  ?  He  referred  to  the 
measurements  of  Ezekiel,  and  said  that  with  a 
cubit  and  a  hand's-breadth  of  22in.  these  nearly 
agreed  with  Lieut.  Conder's  statements  as  to 
the  existing  wall.  By  Ezekiel  xliii.,  12,  they 
saw  that  the  most  holy  place  was  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  therefore  could  not  be  where 
Mr.  Fergusson  put  it.  An  objection  to  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
stands  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  that  the 
Crucifixion  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
take  place  within  100  yards  of  the  Holy  Temple, 
nor  would  a  burial  place  have  been  permitted 
to  be  made  so  near.  In  1874  it  was  found  that 
the  reputed  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the 
city  actually  stands  above  a  series  of  tombs. 
The  outer  walls  supporting  made  earth  might 
easily  be  shaken  down  by  a  shock  which  could 
not  disturb  the  Dome  of  the  Reck. 

Mr.  Matnaed  supported  Lieut.  Conder's 
view,  remarking  that  as  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  threshing  floor  it 
was  presumably  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount 
Moriah. 

Captain  Burton  entirely  agreed  with  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  to  the  migration  of  holy  places. 
The  site  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  gradu- 
ally edging  from  the  ancient  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus  to  the  modern  French 
route.  There  was  not  a  single  site  in  Jerusalem 
on  which  he  could  place  the  slightest  reliance. 

It  being  9.30  p.m.  the  President  sH;r<;ested 
the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  and  called 
upon  Captain  Burton  to  read  his  paper  upon 

REMAINS   OF    BUILDINGS    IN    MIDIAN. 

The  lecturer  confined  himself  in  his  short 
address,  which  was  delivered  with  but  scanty 
references  to  printed  notes,  and  with  consider- 
able fire  and  vivacity,  to  a  narrative  of  his 
two  expeditions  in  the  Land  of  Midian.  The 
mines,  monuments,  and  ruins  then  explored 
were  described  in  detail,  and  the  mineralo- 
ical  and  geological  features  of  the  country 
formed  a  main  topic  of  the  paper.  The  Land  \ 
of   Midian   begins,   he  explained,  northwards 

ith  the  Fort  of  El-Akabah  (in  N.  lat.  20' 
28')  ;  and,  subtending  the  seaboard,  extends 
south  to  the  Fort  of  El-Muwaylah  (N.  lat.  27 
40'),  having  therefore  a  length  of  108  direct 
geographical  miles.  This  country  he  called 
"  Madyan  Proper,"  or  "  North  Midian,"  in 
opposition  to    "  South   Midian."     The  latter  I 


section  would  stretch  from  the  Fort  of  El- 
Muwaylah  as  far  as  the  Wady  Hams  in  N.  lat. 
25  55',  or  105  miles.  Midian,  both  north  and 
south,  forms  the  easternmost  province  of  Eirypt. 
Even  considered  mineralogically,  the  land  falls 
into  a  two-fold  division  ;  in  Northern  or  Upper 
Midian,  the  ancient  Egyptians  mined  for 
copper,  while  the  Nabethieans  and  their  suc- 
cessors worked  Southern  or  Lower  Midian 
chiefly  for  gold.  The  whole  tract  is  a  probn- 
gation  of  the  great  Uauranic  Valley  (Aura- 
nltis) ;  of  the  land  of  Moab  ;  of  the  Nejeb  or 
south  country;  of  Idumoca,  which  tlie  Hebrews 
called  Edom,  and  of  the  classical  Nubuthaa, 
whose  western  capital  was  Petra,  the  Bock. 
Midian  is,  and  ever  has  been,  inhabited  by  a 
u:ixed  and  kindred  race  of  citizens  and  Beda- 
wins.  Situated  on  the  ancient  "overland  route  " 
between  India  and  Southern  Arabia,  and 
Phfonicia  and  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  would 
adopt  the  style  of  building  chosen  by  the 
races  that  lived  under  similar  conditions  on  her 
northern  border.  The  materials  used  were  the 
limestone  found  on  the  seaboard,  and  extend- 
ing some  distance  into  the  peninsula.  For 
temples,  palaces,  and  houses  the  finest  ala- 
baster, both  plain  and  variegated,  was  avail. 
able,  while  the  gypsum  served  as  cement.  Com- 
mencing with  the  ruins  in  North  Midian,  Capt. 
Burton  remarked  that  while  the  fort  and  settle- 
ment of  El-Akabah  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  had 
bi^en  often  described,  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
Elath  at  the  very  head  of  the  bay  had  not  been 
alluded  to.  They  are  now  called  El-Dar,  and 
consist  of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone  covered  by 
sea  water,  and  mounds  and  tumuli  inland.  To 
the  north  he  found  the  smiths'  quarter,  thickly 
strewed  with  scoria,  glass,  sherd-",  and  slag, 
probably  the  clibns  of  the  treatment  of  copper. 
Seven  miles  from  El-Akabah  is  Pharoah's 
Isle  or  Tibil-el-Kalah,  a  long  oval  rock,  upon 
which  are  several  strata  of  building.  The  mass 
is  evidently  European,  built  when  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Crusaders  held  El-Akabah. 
Apparently  it  rests  upon  Roman  ruins,  and  the 
latter  upon  Egyptian  remains  of  far  older 
date.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  fortification  is 
attributed  to  Saladin,  a.d.  1167.  The  upper. 
most  masonry  and  the  embrasures  are  rude  in 
the  extreme.  175  miles  inland,  north  by  east, 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  cc>untry,  now 
called  Maghair  Sheuayb.  It  consists  of  a 
high  and  low  town,  both  fortified  and 
containing  extensive  ruins  of  masonry.  In  the 
high  tower  he  found  foundations  of  a  fortified 
monastery  or  palace,  of  decaying  gypsum,  walls, 
conduits,  frusta  of  columns,  and  handmills 
and  mortars.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  wady 
below  was  a  mound  of  dark  earth  marking  the^ 
smiths'  quarter;  here  there  were  remains  of 
tall  furnaces  and  coins  of  Midian,  for  the  first 
time  discovered  in  situ.  Beyond  this  are  traces 
of  crowded  dwellings,  and  outside  a  huge 
cemetery — mere  pits  in  the  ground,  many 
yawning  wide,  and  all  the  ancient  ones  ignoring 
orientation.  On  the  edge  of  a  slope  were  the 
only  remains  stiU  existing  ;  they  were  a  mediee- 
val  fort  and  dwelling,  and  are  to  be  restored  by 
the  Egyptian  Governm-ent,  who  have  sent  an 
engineer,  Sulayman  Effendi,  from  Suez  to 
report  thereon.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the 
'  wady  were  more  extensive  remains,  extending 
j  over  two  kilometres,  marked  out  by  the  bases 
of  gypsum  walls  of  forts,  cisterns,  and  settle. 
I  ments,  by  broken  pottery,  and  glass  fragments ; 
behind  was  a  series  of  rock-hewn  catacombs. 
These  burial  places  might  be  divided  into  four 
sets— first  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the  Kings," 
with  entrance  doors,  and  ornamental  cornices 
and  crenelles  on  the  front,  and  irregular  up- 
right recesses  and  horizontal  loculi  within  the 
passages.  Then  there  were  two  sets  of  but- 
tressed caves,  in  which  were  found  pilasters 
with  rude  Ionic  and  Doric  capitals.  The  fourth 
set  were  outliers,  small  caves  cut  in  the  sand- 
stone. All  the  tombs  appeared  to  have  been 
ransacked  by  the  Bedawins;  the  only  "  finds" 
that  rewarded  the  author  were  mouldering 
bones,  bits  of  marble  and  pottery,  and  dry  seeds 
of  the  rose  of  Jericho.  Going  south  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Midian,  he  visited  the  pilgrim 
station  of  Aynanah,  a  maritime  settlement 
with  extensive  waterworks,  well  elevated  cis- 
terns, and  an  aqueduct  three  miles  long,  built 
of  rough  stone  and  cement,  and  lined  on  the 
waterway  withbaked  and  eared  tiles.  The  aque- 
duct heads  in  a  gorge,  where  the  upper  waters 
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were  collected  in  a  lake,  and  here  had  stood  a 
double  row  of  furnaces  and  the  miners'  huts. 
This  was  the  general  disposition  of  settlements 
in  maritime  Midian — the  mine-owners  lived  on 
the  seaboard,  and  the  miner-slaves  near  the 
■works.  At  Shaina — another  pilgrim  station, 
7  miles  south — he  found,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  wadv.  a  ruined  workmen's  village  of 
bothans,  12ft.  ^  8ft.,  traces  of  a  fort  and  fur- 
nace, and  other  foundations.  At  a  third  station, 
Tiryam,  were  remains  of  a  townlet,  formerly 
defended  by  a  tower  and  bastions,  and  on 
digging  into  the  mound  he  turned  up  various 
shells,  sheep  bones,  and  palm  charcoal, 
"  cooked  "  pottery  and  glass  of  surpassing  thin- 
ness, iridised  by  damp  to  rainbow  hues.  Near 
Fort  Kl-Muwaylah,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Midian  Proper,  were  vestiges  of  ovens  and 
heaps  of  copper  and  iron  slag,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  a  ruin,  20ai.  x  16m.,  built  of  large 
pebbles,  and  composed  of  one  large  and  several 
smaller  stones,  defended  by  a  revetement  of 
boulders.  Passing  on  to  the  second  section  of 
his  paper,  the  ruins  in  South  Midian,  Captain 
Burton  said  the  mining  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  here  than  in  Midian  Proper, 
and  gold  was  the  principal  metal  worked.  Four 
days'  Journey  south  by  south-east  from  El- 
Muwaylah  was  the  ancient  mining  town  of 
Shuwak,  which  be  identified  with  the  Soaka  of 
Ptolemy.  It  was  situate  on  a  large  island  in  a 
wady,  and  consists  of  foundations  of  blocks  of 
buildings  divided  by  mounds  and  tumuli  of 
loose  soil  white  with  salt,  and  near  by  were  some 
rude  catacombs.  The  furnaces  were  of  the 
ordinary  type,  built  of  firebrick  and  Hisme 
stone,  and  although  he  found  ashes,  pottery, 
and  scorioe,  all  the  metal  had  been  removed. 
Water  had  been  stored  with  immense  labour 
by  half-a-dozen  aqueducts,  mostly  channelled 
with  rough  cement,  overlying  fine  concrete, 
communicating  with  tanks.  One  of  the  aque- 
ducts subtends  the  left  side  of  a  valley  ;  where 
it  crossed  a  gully  the  arch  was  formed  of  pro- 
jecting stone  tiers,  without  sign  of  a  key. 
Below  the  town  is  a  wall  1,000  metres  long,  and 
around  ruined  parallelograms  of  every  size. 
We  left  Shuwak,  said  the  lecturer,  considerably 
posed,  puzzled,  and  perplexed  by  what  it  had 
shown  us.     A  little  pottery  had  been  picked  up, 

but  our  diggings  had  not  produced  a  coin,  or  !  behind  the  speaker,  reader,  or  singers,  as  the 
even  a  bit  of  glass.  The  evidences  of  immense  case  may  be;  with  a  transept  west  of  the  en- 
labour  are  the  more  astonishing  when  compared  trance  to  chancel,  immediately  at  each  side  of 
with  the  utter  absence  of  what  we  call  civilisa-  !  the  voice  or  voices,  is  a  lateral  space,  and  if 


At  Bada  (the  ancient  Badis)  were  discovered 
traces  of  a  settlement  but  no  mining,  e.xeept 
scatters  of  quartz,  some  containing  fragments 
of  pui-e  lead.  In  the  Wady-el-Hamz  the  autbm- 
inspected  the  remarkable  ruin  kn  .wn  as  the 
G.isr — a  Eoman  building  of  pure  .siyle,  i.iiilt 
of  streaked  alabaster,  and  standing  on  a  base 
of  sandstone  slabs.  Broken  corners  have  been 
supplied  by  hydraulic  cement,  and  flaws  have 
been  remedied  by  letting  in  cubes  of  sound 
stone.  There  are  crampholes  for  metal  which 
has  been  stolen.  The  building,  which  seems 
to  have  been  .a  temple,  was  square-shaped,  and 
had  near  the  south-western  angle  a  projection 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  considered  as  the 
base  of  a  niche.  Two  rounded  pilasters  re- 
main in  the  enceinte  wall,  and  close  by  were 
bases,  drums,  and  the  capital  of  ii  column,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  turned  rather  than 
chiselled.  The  lecturer  conjectured  that  the 
monument  belonged  to  a  Eoman  inv.asiou  of 
about  the  days  of  ^lius  G.allus.  In  conclusion, 
the  discovery  of  the  mine  EI-Marwah,  the 
northernmost  of  the  gold  diggings  known  to 
Arabian  geographers,  was  described. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  President  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Burton,  and 
announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  to  be  held  on  tlie  1.3th  January, 
the  discussion  on  Captain  Burton's  paper,  and, 
if  time  allowed,  on  that  of  Lieut.  Conder  would 
take  place. 

AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ORGANS    IN    CHDRCHES. 

WE  conclude  from  p.  filO  in  last  issue  a 
summary  of  the  lecture  on  Organs, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  at  the 
Architectural  Association,  on  the  Gth  inst. 

He  would  next  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  transept.  This  feature 
may  cut  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  church  in 
one  of  two  places — east  or  west  of  the  entrance 
to  chancel.  In  either  position  he  regarded  a 
transept  as  a  mistake,  because  it  is  sacrificing 
the  convenience  and  use  of  the  building  to  effect. 
With  a  transept  east  of  the  chancel  gates,  far 
from  finding  support  for  the  voices,  there  is 
the  worst  of  all  arrangements — a  large  space 


tion.  The  Greek  .and  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Hauranic  cities  declare  their  origin — these, 
absolutely  unalphabetic,  refuse  a  single  hint 
concerning  the  mysterious  race  which  here  lived 
and  worked,  and  worked  so  nobly.  And,  finally, 
who  were  the  Moslems  that  succeeded  them 
in  a  later  day,  when  the  H.ajj. caravan,  some 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  ceased  to  march 
by  this  road  ?  How  is  it  that  the  annalists 
s.ay  nothing  of  them — that  not  a  vestige  of 
tradition  remains  concerning  any  race  but 
the  Nazarenes  ?  About  7  miles  from  Shuwak  is 
Shaghah,  where  he  saw  remains  of  several 
great  squares,  some  aqueducts,  and  many  abun- 
dant signs  of  ancient  metal  working.  The 
quartz  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
mountains  to  Shaghah  to  be  crushed,  and  then 
transported  for  roasting  and  washing  to 
Shuwak,  where  water  was  more  abundant. 
Another  series  of  explorations  was  conducted 
from  El  Wijh,  8G  miles  south  of  El-Muwaylah, 
as  a  centre,  to  three  great  mining  centres. 
Umm-el-Karayat  is  a  crater-shaped  hill  of  white 
quartz,  containing  veins  of  schist,  which  have 


the  roofs  of  nave  and  transept  intersect,  the 
voices  are  quite  early  in  their  career  down  the 
church  led  to  either  side,  to  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  the  western  part  of  the  nave.  On 
the  other  hand  the  organ  is  nearly  certain  to 
sound  well  when  standing  in  a  transept,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  it  sounds  well  if  placed  at 
the  west  end ;  but  contrawise  the  connection 
between  the  player  and  the  choir  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  An  instance  of  good  transepts  east 
of  the  chancel  entrance  is  the  church  of  St. 
Columba,  Haggerston  ;  but  here  the  transepts 
are  so  shallow  that  they  are  hardly  more  than 
a  pair  of  great  shallow  organ  recesses,  and  on 
plan  the  church  does  not  show  transepts  exter. 
nal  of  the  narrow  aisles.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  new  cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  where  no 
adequate  structural  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  organ,  so  as  to  use  it  with 
the  choir  sitting  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross, 
it  has  been  decided  to  place  the  stalls  under  the 
centre  tower,  so  as  to  bring  the  singers  and 
organ  as  much  together  as  can  be  managed. 
Consideration  of  a  chancel  aisle  for  the  organ 


been  worked  out  for  gold.  At  the  foot  of  the  j  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  a  flat 
mountain  a  number  of  rude  groining  imple-  or  nearly  flat-roofed  aisle  should  not  be  less  than 
ments  of  granite  were  found,  and  the  remains  23ft.  or  24ft.  high  ;  as  has  already  been  implied, 
of  buildings  and  of  furnaces.  North  of  this  is  a  good  organ-chamber  will  at  least  be  equal  to 
TJmm-el-Harah,  another  great  mining  centre,  i  the  continuation  of  the  nave  aisle.  Then  comes 
where  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  open  mine  i  the  question, shall  we  divide  the  organ?  Every 


scientifically  worked  by  the  men  of  old.  The 
mine  is  very  shallow,  and  the  sloping  roof  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  The  quartz, 
crushing  implements  are  of  three  kinds  :  coarse 
and  rough  liasaltic  lava  for  the  first  and  rudest 
work  :  red  granite  and  syenitic  granite  for  thi 


one  who  knows  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  All  Saints 
Margaret-street,  or  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe,  at  Bris- 
tol, has  seen  what  a  divided  organ  is.  With 
modern  mechanical  appliances,  dividing  the 
instrument  is  a  question  of  money  only,  and  not 
at  all  of  feasibility.  Although  not  much  used  in 


next  stage  ;  and,  lastly,  an  admirable  handmill  !  that  way,  it  is  evident  that  tor  antiphonal  sing- 


ot  the  compactest  grey  granite,  smooth  as  glass 
and  hard  as  iron.  Around  the  pin-hole  are 
raised  and  depressed  concentric  circles  intended 
for  ornament ;  and  the  "  dishing  "  towards  the 
rim  is  regular  as  if  turned  by  machinery.  All 
are    nether    mill-stones,    carefully    smashed. 


this,  arrangement  is  excellent,  .and  indeed, 
if  well  considered  in  plan  and  section  of  building, 
the  speaker  doubted  if  any  arrangement  can  be 
found  superior  to  this.  In  churches  the  section 
of  which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  carrying 
the  organ  on  brackets  from  the  wall,  and  at 


some  little  elevation  from  the  ground,  can  be 
taken    into    consideration,    but    the    modern 
".average  organ"   is   of  such  build  that  this 
bracketting  cannot  be  done  without  inconve- 
nience, unless  also  some  recess  in  the  churcli 
wall    is    made    which    shall    take    the    more 
cumbrous  part  of  the  machine.     A  large  and 
well-known  example  of  a  hanging  organ  is  that 
at   Strasburg  Cathedral.     It  has  all  the  pipe- 
work in  the  case,  but  the  bellows  are  in  a  little 
projection  from  the  triforium.     The  organ  at 
Ely  is,  not  more  than  half  of  it,  in  the  visiljle 
case ;    a   good  deal  is    stowed    away    in    the 
triforium,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  instruments  in  this  country. 
At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  all  the  pedal  organ  is 
behind  the  wallsandnotinthe  two  cases,  whilst 
the  blowing  apparatus  and  bellows  are  in  the 
crypt.     A  great  deal   of  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  convenient  arrangement  of   the 
instrument  in   such  a  position.      For  musical 
effect  bracketting  out  is  often  very  successful, 
as  it  brings  the  bulk  of  the  pipe-work  fully  into 
the  open,  and  gives  the  sound  abundant  room 
to  spread.     The  next  point  arising  is.  Shall  we 
place  the  organ  on  the  floor  or  raise  it  up  ?     He 
was  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  by  raising  the  organ,  but  it  should 
not,  of  course,  stand  low.     When  the  organ  is 
above  the  tops  of  stalls  or  in  a  gallery  there 
is  often  not  that  complete  unity  between  it 
and  the  singers  that  might  be  wished.    There 
arefrequentlyalso  difficulties  in  communicating 
between  the  player  and  the  smgers  when  one 
is  above  and  the  others  below.     A  long  move- 
ment enabling  the  organ  to  be  played  from  or 
close  to  the  choir  stalls  can  be  had,  but  lack  of 
money  is  usually  a  conclusive  termination  to 
dreams  of  this  sort.     As  a  gallery  arrangement 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque,  or  for  organ 
sound  be    better,  than   that   adopted  at    St. 
Agnes',   Kennington,   but    it   is   most  incon- 
venient   for   the  player,   and    it    is    doubtful 
whether  any  arrangement  in  a  church  of  this 
size    could,   on  the   existing  lines,    be    made 
commodious.       The     organs     placed     in     our 
cathedrals  are   the    commonest  instances    of 
gallery  organs.     In  almost  all  cases  they  stand 
on  a  floor  18ft.  or  more  from  the  ground,  but 
the  buildings  being  so   much  larger  than  the 
churches  which  we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  build,  difficulties  are  more  e.asily  surmounted 
than  would  be  possible  within  a  limited  area. 
He  would  suggest  that  a  couple  of  speaking- 
tubes  starting  from  the  organ  and  carried  north 
and  south,  one  to  each  set  of  choir  stalls, 
might    be    of    use   to   communicate  between 
organist  and  singers,  thus  obviating  the  need 
for  passing  about  of   messages  on    mysterious 
pieces  of  paper,  which  from  time  to  time  seem 
unavoidable,  even  in  the  best  regulated  choirs. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  best  floor  for  an 
organ  is  one  of  wood,  that  windows  near   or 
behind  the  organ  are  a  source  of  damp,  chill,  and 
danger  to  it ;  that  a  coil  of  hot-pipes  near  or 
even  inside  it  is  frequently  of  use  to  keep  it  in 
tune,  for  the  space  in  which  the  instrument  is 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry ;  this  chamber  is  best 
lined  with  wood  and  cased  below  the  rafters 
with  plaster  or  wood.      An  open  roof   unless 
at  a   great  height  above  an  organ  is  a  great 
mistake.     Another   question  is,   are  we  likely 
to   have    a   blowing    engine,   or  to   have   the 
organ  blown  by  hand  ?     The  water  now  much 
used  for  blowing    is   a   most  convenient  and 
noiseless  little  servant,  and  will  patiently  work 
away  in  a  cellar,  vault,  or  any  odd  corner  ;  but 
the  consumption  of  water  is  often  an  expensive 
item   in  accounts.     Gas-engines  are  also  used 
for   the    same   purpose.      Where,    as  in   most 
instances  will    be   the   case,    hand-blowing   is 
adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  blower  and 
the  handle  at  which  he  pumps  out  of  hearing  ; 
but  unless  there  is  a  near  prospect  of  blowing 
by  machinery,  it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  blower's 
handles   in    the    vaults   or   regions   unknown. 
Provision  can  be  m.ade  for  an  engine  in  any 
case,  for  it  is  now  usual  to  have  hand-blowing 
as  well  as  machinery   to  the   same  organ.     Il; 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  organ  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  player  is  able  or  unable  to  ascertain  the 
effect  he  is  producing.     The  next  matter  to  be 
considered  is  the  organ-case — to  architects  of 
considerable  importance,  and  indeed  of  no  little 
moment  to  the  instrument  itself,  as  its  form 
may  much  diminish  the  openings  from  whence 
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the  sound  pours  into  the  church.  We  all  know 
those  diornified  old  cases  in  which  most  of  our 
earliest  English  orjrans  of  tht>  17th  and  early 
18th  century  were  enshrined.  Numbers  of  them 
are  gone,  destroyed  by  Vandalic  restorers. 
They  were  not  built  on  very  true  principles, 
some  such,  for  instance,  as  that  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  were  excessively  solid,  and  without 
apertures ;  but  it  is  superlatively  painful  to  see 
a  stately  old  fabric  such  as  that  which  formerly 
graced  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary's  Redclitle, 
give  place  to  a  mere  row  of  tallboys,  a  regi- 
ment of  zinc  chimney  cans,  and  which  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  on  truer  principles  than  were  the  old 
cases.  According  to  theory  each  pipe  in  an 
organ  should  stand  on  the  soundboard,  and  not 
be  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  its 
lirethren,  merely  for  show;  but  it  is  in  most 
cases  an  advantage  to  remove  some  of  the 
largest  pipes  from  within  the  instrument  and 
place  them  where  they  have  unlimited  speak- 
ing room.  A  consultation  with  the  organ- 
builder,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  how 
he  lays  out  the  plan  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  instrument,  will  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  arrange  the  case  so  th.at  it  may  bo  at 
the  same  time  truthful  .and  ornamental.  If  we 
take  a  row  of  pipes  we  shall  find  that  as  each 
one  ris9S  in  the  musical  scale  it  diminishes  in 
size  and  length.  When,  therefore,  we  see  in 
the  pipe-stack  case,  beloved  by  the  modern 
Gothic  mind,  that  there  is  a  tall  pipe  in  the 
middle,  and  others  diminishing  in  exactly  cor- 
responding lengths  on  either  side,  we  see 
almost  to  a  certainty  what  is  not  true.  Some 
of  these  pipes  are  longer  than  they  really 
ought  to  be — each  of  one-half ;  a  part  of  the 
pipes  is  sham.  If  we  go  behind  we  shall  see 
holes  cut  in  the  backs  of  these  pipes  to  prevent 
thii  length  of  vibrating  column  of  air  within 
1  eing  over  its  due  proportion.  There  is  no 
!  .Asou  why  woodwork  tracery  should  not  enter 
largely  into  the  making  of  the  case,  and  in 
many  instances  pipes  may  be  arranged  in  two 
or  three  stories  above  one  another,  and  repre- 
sent the  internal  construction  of  the  organ. 
The  scroll  work  seen  immediately  above  the 
pipes  in  early  English  eases  not  only  gives 
richness  to  the  skeleton,  but  masks  the  unequal 
lengths  of  the  pipes,  and  brings  the  design 
into  symmetry.  This  device  is  common  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  however,  the 
case  is  considerably  taller  than  the  longest 
pipe  that  is  to  be  shown,  and  is  more  like  an 
open  temple  front  or  a  piece  of  very  open 
Kenaissance  screenwork,  with  the  pipes  stand- 
ing inside,  and  displaying  the  inequality  of 
their  real  length  quite  honestly.  The  lines  of 
the  case  are  usujilly  very  defined,  and  conse- 
quently the  unequal  length  of  pipes  is  not  dis- 
turbing or  inharmonious.  In  Spain  all  churches 
of  any  importance  have  two  organs,  and  very 
sumptuous  the  cases  are — covered  with  carving 
and  gilding.  At  the  top  of  the  solid  panelling 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  and  immediately 
below  the  vertical  pipes,  an  armoury  of  trum- 
pi't  and  other  reed  stops  bristles  forth,  sup- 
P'>rted  horizontally  by  iron  rods  or  brackets. 
The  effect  is  curious  and  not  unpleasing,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  organ  should,  as  it  usually 
does,  stand  in  a  gallery.  In  small  churches 
these  reed  stops  project  as  much  as  one-third 
across  the  church,  and  with  no  ill  effect.  In 
conclusion  the  lecturer  remarked  that  he  had 
not  even  touched  upon  the  historical  or 
arch  Biological  sides  of  the  question,  or  upon  the 
architectural  study  of  examples,  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  organ  to  old  buildings.  The  subject 
was  immense,  and  there  were,  indeed,  very  few 
machines  of  man's  invention  more  complex  or 
wonderfully  interesting  than  the  organ — the 
king  of  musical  instruments. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  paper,  from  which  there 
was  much  to  be  learned.  As  an  amateurplayer 
he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
partly  in  criticism  and  partly  in  supplement. 
He  did  not  share  in  his  objection  to  a  large 
instrument.  There  was  a  pattern  and  regula- 
tion church  organ,  of  which  it  seemed  as  if 
the  firms  who  used  to  he  the  principal  builders 
had  made  them  in  300ft.  lengths,  and  cut  as 
required ;  they  had  neither  tone  nor  beauty. 
English  organs  were  too  often  deficient  in  room 
in  the  pedal  portion.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
condemnation  of  organ-chambers ;  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  an  organ  was  to 


box  it  up.  The  reason  the  cathedral  or.;ann 
sounded  so  well  was  because  they  had  plenty  of 
space  around.  The  instrument  needed  to  be 
protected  against  changes  of  temperature ; 
there  should  be  no  large  windows  behind  it, 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  blank  space 
behind  wc  uld  afford  scope  to  the  invention  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  Clarke  had  proposed  to 
raise  the  organ,  but  the  first  organ-player  in 
England  at  the  present  time — ho  referred  to 
Jtr.  Best — had  told  him  that  the  instrument 
should  he  put  as  low  as  possible,  and  that 
he  should  prefer  it  under  a  grating  below 
the  floor.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  raise  the 
org.in  too  high,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  reso- 
nance thereby  occasioned.  The  best  material 
near  an  organ  was  wood ;  neither  stuffs  nor 
curtains  should  be  allowed  near  it  to  deaden 
the  sound.  Architects  often  left  the  pipes 
in  too  roiigh  a  state.  Very  great  care 
was  needed  in  placing  the  large,  pipes, 
first  for  a;3thetic  reasons,  and  then  so  as 
to  shorten  the  conveyances  and  lessen  the 
chance  of  leakage  of  wind,  and  also  so  that 
these  should  not  swallow  up  all  the  wind  to  the 
injury  of  the  smaller  pipes.  He  liked  the  frank 
way  in  which  the  Italians  treated  tlie  pipes ; 
the  plan  had  been  followed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver. 
pool,  where  the  case  had  ft  decided  tone,  pre- 
venting raggcdness.  The  separate  treatment 
of  the  choir  organ,  seen  in  old  examples,  gave 
point  and  picturcsqueness,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  if  that  arrangement  were  resumed. 
The  organ-blower  ought  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  organist,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  had  no  soul  to  be  saved,  and  be  put  where 
he  could  not  hear  the  service.  The  organist 
ought  to  be  away  from  the  organ.  The  electric 
action  was  the  most  perfect  contrivance,  but 
was  expensive ;  a  useful  and  inexpensive 
arrangement  was  one  by  Bishop,  which  did  not 
easily  get  out  of  order. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hudson  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  spoke  from  practical  experience  as 
an  amateur  organist  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  boxed  in  with  the  organ  and  the 
blower.  The  architect  did  well  to  make  larger 
provision  of  space  than  was  absolutely  required, 
so  as  to  allow  of  subsequent  additions. 

Mr.  NoREURY,  as  a  builder  of  organs,  con. 
fessed  to  liking  to  see  a  grand  big  instrument, 
and  regarded  a  west-end  gallery  as  the  best 
position  for  it.  He  shared  the  previous  speaker's 
objections  to  an  organ-chamber.  The  object  of 
placing  the  high  pipes  in  the  centre  was  to  hide 
the  swell-box  behind.  It  would  be  well  if  archi- 
tects would  study  the  organ  eases  of  Spain  and 
Germany  before  designing.  We  had  in  this 
country  no  old  examples  of  Gothic  cases  of  any 
size.  The  organist  ought  to  sit  near  the  choir, 
and  to  have  speaking-tubes  for  communicating 
with  them.  The  electric  action  had  been  com- 
mended  that  evening,  but  it  sometimes  failed. 

Mr.  Potter  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
best  roof  over  an  organ.  He  was  inclined  to 
say  a  circular  coved  one,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Mr.  RiDDETT  thought  the  cases  were  very 
few  where  on  coming  away  from  church  one 
could  say  he  had  heard  too  little  of  the  organ. 
He  approved  of  the  old-fashioned  organs.  A 
good  plan  was  to  have  a  small  organ  beside 
to  accompany  the  choir,  and  a  large  one  for 
state  occasions  at  the  west  end — an  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  seen  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Roche,  Paris. 

Mr.  F.  Bbamlet  Baker  mentioned  the 
Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  one  of  the  earliest 
modern  Gothic  buildings,  as  a  bad  example  of 
suffocating  an  organ  in  a  chamber  too  small 
for  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  Kottinhham  referred  to  the 
advantages  of  separating  the  "  state "  and 
choir  organs,  and  suggested  that  the  organ- 
chamber  ought  to  be  on  same  side  of  church  as 
the  vestry,  to  allow  of  consultation  between  the 
organist  and  clergymen  before  the  service. 
Too  often  a  church  was  "  over-organed."  The 
organ  should  be  elevated  rather  than  depressed, 
and  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  transept,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  hearing  it  thereby  caused  to 
the  choir. 

Mr.  Walter  Spiers  remarked  that  when  a 
church  was  restored  or  built  the  erection  of  an 
organ  was  frequently  postponed,  and  when 
further  funds  came  in  the  ideas  of  the  congre- 


gation  were  frequently  enlarged,  so  that  the 
chamber  was  found  too  small.  He  should  have 
liked  information  about  organs  for  village 
churches  seating  two  or  three  hundred  people. 
Was  it  better  to  get  an  American  organ  when 
less  than  -£1,000  could  be  set  apart  for  an  in- 
strument ':'  He  related  an  anecdote  concerning 
a  clergyman  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  village 
carpenter,  built  an  organ  which  had  only  one 
stop. 

The  Peebident,  in  putting  the  vote  ot 
thanks  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  for  his  paper, 
coupled  with  it,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  last 
speaker,  thanks  to  Mr.  Norbury  for  the  loan  of 
a  series  of  coloured  views  of  organs  in  Con- 
tinental churches,  and  asked  Mr.  Clarke  for 
information  concerning  the  numerous  organs 
to  bo  seen  in  some  Italian  cathedrals — at 
Milan  there  were  four,  and  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  as  many  as  six  organs. 

Mr.  Somees  Clarke,  in  reply,  explained  that 
he  had  used  the  term  •'  monster,"  against  which 
Mr.  Statham  protested,  relatively.  If  an  in- 
strument occupied  a  fourth  of  the  space  in  a 
church  he  felt  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a 
monster.  It  was  true  that  German  instru- 
ments were,  on  the  whole,  better  than  English 
ones,  but  they  would  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  have  extraordinary  deficiences  in  the  me- 
chanical adjustments  for  couplers.  The  mate- 
rial surrounding  an  organ  was  very  important, 
but  not  very  practical,  as  it  was  seldom  the 
architect  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  in  a 
church  ;  he  must  endeavour  to  get  a  plaster 
ceiling,  as  it  was  seldom  a  groined  roof  could 
be  obtained.  The  objection  to  an  open-timbered 
roof  was  that  the  interval  between  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces  was  so  thin.  When  the 
Albert  Hall  was  being  finished,  Mr.  Willis  sug- 
gested that  the  finest  thing  would  be  to  have 
a  plaster  floor  and  walls  and  roof.  Some 
approach  to  this  existed  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  but  although  the  effect  was  very 
astonishing  it  was  musically  regarded  far  from 
being  perfect.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  largest  pipes  should 
be  arranged  at  the  sides,  although  this  might  be 
done,  and  referred  to  Strasburg  Cathedral  where 
a  small  choir  organ  was  placed  over  the  lowest 
part  in  centre.  He  feared  that  if  they  could 
have  the  small  old  organs  of  which  Mr.  Eiddett 
approved,  they  would  find  them  screaming 
little  nuisances.  The  idea  of  having  a  small 
organ  to  accompany  the  choir,  and  a  great  one 
for  "  flares  up,"  was  very  grand,  but  the  scheme 
would  be  absurd  in  the  small  churches  of 
modern  times.  He  must  admit  that  the  electric 
action  of  organs  was  often  a  failure.  An  organ 
of  one  stop  would  be  most  doleful ;  he  was  an 
apostle  of  brass  instruments,  and  should  prefer, 
instead  of  such  an  organ,  a  return  to  the 
euphonium  and  violoncello.  A  good  organ 
could  not  be  obtained  much  under  from  -£300 
to  £1,000.  Where  there  were  more  than  two 
organs  in  Italian  churches  the  others  were  for 
services  in  the  chapels. 


The  stonework  of  the  Caledonian  Itailway-bridpte 
over  the  harbour  at  Glasgow  ha."  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  laying  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  eight 
buttress-turrets  which  spring  from  the  tall  granite 
piers.  The  eight  granite  half-turrets  are  to  be 
crowned  by  a  series  of  lamp  groups,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  M'Dowall,  Steven,  &  Co.,  Milton  Ironworks, 
Glassow  (London  warehouse  ;  Steven  Bros.,  iS;  Co., 
3.5,  Upper  Thames-street,  London).  A  candelabrum 
of  four  lamps,  resting  on  a  massive  scroll  tripod, 
which  lifts  the  central  light  to  a  height  of  sixteen 
feet,  forms  the  general  design  of  s  group.  Springing 
from  the  same  base  as  the  mid  lamp,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  handsome  fluted  and  wreathed  column, 
three  brackets,  adorned  with  imit.atioH  foliage,  bend 
outwards  and  upwards  around  the  middle  lamp. 
Every  lamp  is  globular,  is  four  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  twenty-eight  inches,  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  fully  seven  feet.  From  their  great 
elevation  above  it  the  thirty-two  lamps,  each  con- 
taining several  iets,  will  not  only  add  to  the 
illumination  of  Glasgow-bridge,  but  will  form  at 
night  excellent  beacons  for  vessels  passing  up  the 
the  harljour. 

The  Cardiff  Town  Council  considered  on  Monday 
plans  prepared  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Williams,  for 
the  better  drainage  of  the  central  part  of  Cardiff, 
practically  comprising  the  old  borough.  By  these 
works,  which  are  ctimated  to  cost  ilS.OOO,  it  is 
intended  to  prevsnt  the  scrions  Boodings  of  Newtown, 
Temperance-town,  and  Bute-town.  The  plana  were 
approved,  and  the  borough  engineer  was  instructed 
to  obtsiin  tenders. 
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Our  Lithographic  Illustrations. 


TEUEO    CATHEDKAL. 

The  plan  of  this  cathedral  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  to  suit  a  very  narrow 
site;  the  total  length  of  the  building  being 
235£t.,  and  the  width  64ft.;  the  choir,  72ft. 
long  and  28ft.  wide,  with  an  apsidal  termination 
surrounded  by  a  vaulted  aisle;  tlie  choir  is 
65ft.  high,  and  is  raised  nine  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  floor.  This  elevation,  assisted 
by  the  natural  run  of  the  ground,  allows  of  the 
construction  of  a  crypt  at  the  east  end  avail- 
able as  sacristies,  and  for  which  the  site  gives 
no  facilities  in  the  usual  position.  The  central 
tower,  32ft.  square,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
in  all  250ft.  high,  from  which  project  short 
transepts.  The  nave,  105ft.  long  and  25ft. 
wide,  has  side  aisles  of  the  same  length  and 
12ft.  wide,  divided  from  it  by  arcades  of  six 
arches.  The  western  towers,  150ft.  high,  ter. 
minute  tlie  aisles  to  the  west,  between  whicli 
is  the  principal  west  entrance,  surmounted  by  a 
wheel  window  lighting  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  nave,  including  the  clerestory,  is 
70ft,  high,  and  has  lofty  clerestory  window  of 
two  lights.  The  style  is  Early  Geometrical,  of 
the  14th  century,  as  developed  in  England  at 
that  date.  The  cost  of  the  shell  of  the  fabric 
is  estimated  at  £50,000. 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTOET  MUSEnjI. 
Our  double-page  illustration  to-day  consists  of 
some  sketches  of  the  big  animals  between  the 
dormers  of  the  main  facade  of  the  New  Natural 
History  Museum.  The  same  beasts  are  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  front.  The  two  varieties 
of  gurgoyles  are  also  given.  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.E.A.,  is  the  architect. 

MESSRS.   ANDERSON,   ANDERSON,  AND   CO.'s 
OFFICES,  FENCHURCH-AVENUE,  E.C. 

The  building  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Anderson.  Ander- 
son, and  Co.,  shipbrokers,  as  ofBces  for  their 
business,  on  land  leased  from  the  Fishmongers' 
Company — the  ground  floor,  with  the  large 
entrance-door  on  the  right  in  drawing,  being 
intended  for  their  own  use,  the  remainder 
of  the  building  for  letting  to  tenants.  Access 
to  this  portion  is  provided  by  the  door  on  the 
left,  and  by  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  stair- 
case. The  aim  in  the  architecture  has  been, 
while  providing  ample  window  space,  at  the 
same  time  to  give  an  appearance  of  architectural 
solidity.  The  lighting,  an  important  considera- 
tion for  offices,  is  successful.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  lavatory  and 
w.c.'s  having  been  provided.  The  building  is 
fire-proof  throughout.  Mr.  Andrew  Kilby  was 
the  contractor. 


ADCOTE,    SHROPSHIRE. 

Adcote,  of  which  we  this  week  give  an  illustra- 
tion, is  a  house  of  considerable  size,  now 
approaching  completion,  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  Shrewsbury.  It  is  built  of  stone 
from  a  quarry  on  the  estate.  The  walls,  of 
considerable  thickness,  are  in  all  cases  lined 
on  inside  with  brick,  the  substance  or  core  of 
the  wall  being  of  cement  concrete.  The  house 
contains  an  entrance-hall,  leading  by  a  few 
steps  up  to  the  large  hall,  about  60ft.  by  32ft., 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  house,  indi- 
cated in  the  view  by  the  large  bay  window  and 
end  gable.  This  room  is  panelled  to  a  lieiglit 
of  13ft.  with  oak  panelling,  the  upper  part  of 
walls  being  of  ashlar.  Across  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  very  elaborate  oak  screen,  wiih  a 
gallery  over,  from  which  the  bedroom  corridors 
on  each  side  of  the  house  are  approached,  this 
gallery  being  reached  by  a  stone  stair  about 
8ft.  wide.  Ponderous  and  richly-moulded  stone 
arches  springing  from  corbels  span  the  h;ill, 
and  carry  the  open-timber  roof.  In  addition 
to  this  hall  there  is,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
dining-room  about30ft.bv22ft.;  drawing-room, 
3nft.  by  20ft. ;  library,  22ft.  by  22ft. ;  billiard- 
room,  25ft.  by  18ft.,  business-room,  and  the 
usual  offices.  The  whole  of  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Sons,  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  K.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  is  the 
architect. 

96,  new  bond.street,  w. 
There  can  belittle  doubt  but  that  New  Bond- 
street  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing thoroughfares  in  the  West  cf  London  for 
examples  of  characteristic  and  suitably-treated 
modern  fronts.  We  have  already  on  more  than 
one  occasion  referred  to  them,  and  illustrations 
will  be  found  in  the  Building  New.s  for  Jan. 
26, 1877,  Sept.  14, 1877,  Oct.  10, 1877,  of  Messrs. 
Agnew's  new  galleries,  Clifford  -  chambers, 
higher  up  the  street,  and  No.  G4,  at  the  corner 
of  Brook-street,  "  a  capital  modern  example  of 
old  Dutch  architecture,"  as  Hare  calls  it  in  his 
"  Walks  in  London."  This  building  was.  by 
the  same  architect  as  that  which  we  illustrate 
by  our  double-page  to-day.  The  present 
example  is  perhaps  the  more  successful  of  the 
two,  and  locks  remarkably  well  in  execution — a 
result  largely  due  to  the  alternating  courses  of 
red  brick  and  st«ne.  We  give  several  details 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  a  general  view  from 
the  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition  this  year.  Mr. 
Kobert  W.  Edis,  P.S.A.,  is  the  architect. 

DINING-ROOM   DECORATION. 

We  reproduce  this  week  another  of  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  from  this  year's  exhibition  of 
the  Koyal  Academy.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walter  Hensman,  for  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  and 
Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  The 
effect  is  intended  to  depend  principally  upon 
the  woodwork,  with  coloured  flock  paper, 
stamped  leather  backs  to  the  seats,  and  low 
relief  plaster  ceiling  heightened  with  colour— 
this  last  also  carried,  though  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.'s  STEAM  COCOA  MILLS. 

We  give  this  week  illustrations  consisting  of 
view  from  the  N.W.,  and  plans  of  the  two 
principal  floors  of  the  cocoa  mills  now  in  course 
of  erection  for  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Epps  and  Co.  The  buildings  stand  on 
the  extensive  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Falcon  Glass  Works  in  Holland-street,  Black- 
friars.  The  mill  has  a  total  frontage  to  Hol- 
land-street of  about  320ft.,  the  heights  from 
basement  floor  to  parapets  varying  from  60ft. 
to  72ft.,  while  the  clock  tower  stands  about 
llOtt.  above  road  level.  The  total  area  of  the 
various  floors,  &c.,  amount  to  nearly  two  acres, 
The  bricks  throughout  are  of  Gault  clay,  except 
the  facings,  which  are  red  Suffolk  with  dress- 
ings— cornices,  strings,  impost  bands,  &c. — 
of  Bath  stone,  the  attic  cornice  being  supported 
by  terra-cotta  cantilevers.  The  external  walls 
up  to  the  plinth  level  are  in  Portland  cement, 
while  all  internal  walls  to  a  level  of  3ft.  above 
the  basement  floor  are  also  in  cement.  The 
floors  generally  of  the  main  building  are  of 
wood,  while  those  of  lavatories  are  of  concrete 
and  asphalte — all  carried  on  rolled  iron  girders 
supportea  by  cast-iron  columns.  The  roofs  are 
of  slate  with  wooden  com  mon  rafters  and  iron 
principals.  It  will  be  noted  that  sne-half  the 
clock  tower  is  carried  by  an  iron  column  ex- 


tending through  five  stories,  the  superstructure 
resting  on  two  box  girders.  The  sashes 
throughout,  except  two  residences,  are  of 
wrought  iron,  the  glass  (except  to  basement, 
floor)  fixed  internally  to  afford  a  ready  means  of 
replacing  it  in  case  of  accidental  breakage.  The 
public  entrance  to  the  office  and  general  dispo. 
sition  of  that  department  are  shown  clearly  on 
the  ground  plan.  The  general  entrance  and 
exit  for  all  employes  is  by  the  covered  way  from 
the  north.  Lavatories,  w.c.'s.,  and  urinals  are 
provided  on  every  fioor  close  on  the  spot  where 
the  operatives  work — an  arrangement  involving 
great  economy  of  time.  The  more  frequent 
and  thoughtless  waste  of  time  in  the  "  lava- 
tories "  has  been  considered,  and  these  are  so 
plauned  as  to  be  kept  locked  by  the  foreman 
until  the  hour  for  leaving  off.  But  while  the 
ju^t  maximum  of  labour  has  been  sought  for  in 
these  provisions,  made  in  the  employers'  in- 
terest, the  comfort  of  the  employed  has  been  as 
justly  considered  by  Messrs.  Epps,  and  dining 
and  tea-rooms  are  provided,  fitted  with  cooking 
ranges,  water  supply,  ic.  All  water,  soil, 
waste,  gas  service,  heating,  and  other  pipes 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  pipe  chambers,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  protected,  and  are 
readily  accessible  at  any  time  for  repairs  or 
examination.  Tramways  are  provided  on  every 
floor  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  de- 
partment to  another.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ings are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  of  57,  Moorgate-street, 
London,  E.C.  The  contractors  for  the  general 
works  are  Messrs.  W.  Bangs  and  Co.,  of  Bow- 
road  ;  for  the  iron  sashes,  stable  fittings,  &c., 
the  St.  Panoras  Iron  Company.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Deacon  was  the  quantity  surveyor.  Mr. 
Ridington  is  the  contractors'  general  foreman. 
The  builders'  contract  amounts  to  about 
jESCOOO,  while  probably  the  total  cost  of  the 
premises  will  exceed  XliO.OOO. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS  IN  THE 
THAMES  BASIN. 

AN  important  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  on  Monday,  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  an  evil,  the  burden 
of  which  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  prevention  of  floods  in  the  basin 
of  the  Thames  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the 
inundutions  of  1S75.  But  it  appears  from  the 
statements  made  at  the  Home  Office  by  the 
deputation  which  the  Marquis  of  Eipon  intro- 
duced on  Monday,  that  the  same  causes  of  com- 
plaint are  equally  urgent  in  other  parts  of 
England.  Representatives  were  present  from 
Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Huntingdonshire,  Somersetshire, 
Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Brecknockshire,  Durham,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
Staffordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  The 
unanimity  with  which  so  many  different  dis- 
tricts declare  that  some  remedy  must  be  applied 
to  a  state  of  things  which  is  becoming  intoler- 
able, constitutes  in  itself  a  strong  case  for  the 
legislation  demanded.  The  landowers  and 
other  persons  interested  had,  at  least,  a  primi 
facie  claim  for  the  help  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements,  the  cost  of 
which  they  are  themselves  prepared  to  meet. 
Mr.  Cross,  in  his  reply,  acknowledged  that  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all,  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  not  by  any  private  member,  but 
by  the  Government.  In  this  he  was  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Speaker,  who  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  deputation.  Further, 
Mr.  Cross  avowed  his  conviction — speaking,  he 
said,  for  himself  personally,  and  not  for  the 
Cabinet — that  the  question  "  is  one  better 
separated  from  that  of  County  Boards  than 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  them."  As  to  the 
particular  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Cross  was  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  priirnl  facie  unobjectionable, 
though  he  declined  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law.  If  the  classes 
represented  by  the  deputation  were  prepared  to 
bear  the  cost  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
measures  would  be  futile  and  mischievous,  the 
Government,  it  appears,  will  be  inclined  to 
favour  a  project  of  legislation  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee. 


Dec.  20,  1878. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIG}[T. 
rrHE  practical  success  of  the  cow  method  of 
J-    illuminating  streets  and  ljuiMini,'S  renders 
it  advisable  that  architects  should  make  them- 
tehes  familiar  with   the  capabilities   of   the 
electric  light.    AVe  may  say  at  once  that,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledgo  extends,  there  is 
no  probability  of  the  now  means  of  illumination 
becoming  of  general  utility;  but  for  lighting  up 
large  halls,  wide  and  busy  spaces  in  towns,  and 
the  extensive  establishments  of  mercers,  furni- 
ture dealers,  and  others,  the  electric  light  will 
be  more  and  more  extensively  used  as  fami- 
liarity compels  people  to  appreciate  its  advan- 
tages.    Without    entering     into    a     scientific 
explanation   of   the   principles   governing  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  to  illumina- 
ting purposes,  we  can   furnish  architects  and 
builders    with   a   few   facts   that   may   be   an 
assistance    to   them   in    their    endeavours   to 
understand   the   subject.     The  light   of    the 
electric  arc,  then,  is  pure — that  is  to  say,  nil 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  visible  in 
that  of  the  arc — consequently  the  light  is  white, 
and  shades  and  tints  are  as  clearly  distinguish- 
able as  by  daylight.     But  the  arc  lacks  dis- 
persive power :   it  illuminates  in  a  brilliant 
manner    objects    that    may   be    in  the    path 
of     its     rays,    and    it    casts    correspondingly 
deep  shadows.     To  remedy  this  disadvantage 
the     arc     must     be    inclosed    in    a    shade 
of  some  material   capable  of   scattering   the 
light,  and  obviously  ground  glass  or  opaline 
globes  are  the  most  suitable  appliances  for  the 
purpose.     But  it  is  important  to  remember,  in 
estimating  the  number  of  lamps  required,  that 
these  glass  shades  absorb  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  illuminating  power,  and  it  will  consequently 
be  necessary  to  make  a  very  liberal  allowance 
for  the  exaggeration  of  those  who  have  the 
apparatus  for  sale.     The  amount  of  light  given 
by  the  electric  arc,  or  by  the  incandescence  of 
a  piece  of  carbon  or  other  substance,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dividing  the 
latter,  there  is  a  very  practical  difficulty  indeed 
in  dividing  the  light.     If  we  have  an  electric 
lamp,  giving  an  illuminating  power  of  l,0t)O 
candles,  it  will  probably  be  cheaper  than  the 
equivalent  of  gas,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it   is   confined  in  one  shade.     When  we 
attempt  to  divide  it,  say  into  10  lamps,  we  shall 
not  obtain  10  lights  equal  to  100  candles  each, 
but   10   lamps   whose    illuminating   power    is 
equivalent  to  only  about  10  candles  each.    To 
use  the  electric  light  economically,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  it  as  a  very  brilliant  centre, 
and  consequently  it  is  adapted  only  for  large 
areas,  where  a  flood  of  soft  light  can  be  thrown 
unimpeded  by  obstructions  pertaining  to  the 
building.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the 
light  economically  divisible — that  is,  to  obtain 
at  a  small  cost  a  number  of  lamps  of  compara- 
tively small  illuminating  power ;  but  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  look  upon   these 
efforts  as  so  many  searches  after  the  impossible. 
I    The  electric  arc  as  a   source  of   light  is  very 
I   much  superior  to  gas  or  any  other  illuminating 
agent ;    but  it   has    another    peculiarity   that 
especially  recommends  it  for  use  in  buildings — 
theatres,    for     instance.       The    arc    itself    is 
intensely  hot,  but  has  little  radiating  power, 
and  absorbs  a  very  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ; 
consequently  it  can  be  used  without  heating  or 
vitiating   the   atmosphere.      The   experiments 
on    the    Holborn    Viaduct    and    the    Thames 
Embankment  have  been  so  far  successful  that 
the  practicability  of  lighting  up  streets  of  con- 
siderable length  has  been  demonstrated,  but  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  system  employed  is  to  have 
any  extended  application  it  must  be  modified 
considerably.    Like  the  old  gas-lamps  too  much 
of  the  illuminating  power  is  lost  in  space,  and 
absorbed  by  the  opaline  globes,  while  the  system 
of  producing  the  light  is  itself  exceptionally 
expensive.     As   ordinarily  arranged  four  Jab- 
lochkoff  candles  are  placed  in  one  holder,  and 
are  successively  consumed  as  required.     They 
cost  about  7Jd.  each,  and  bum  nominally  for 
an  hour  and  an  half.     To   maintain  the  illu- 
mination for  a  night  of  12  or  15  hours  necessi- 
tates a  considerable  expenditure  for  attendance, 
■    and  as  there  must  be  a  separate  motor  for  each 
circle  of  a  half-mile  radius  (it  being  impossible, 
except  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  convey  the  current 
beyond  certain  distances),  the  utilisation  of  the 
electric  light  is  more   diflScult   than  at  first  I 


thought  might  be  imagined.  The  experiments 
on  the  Viaduct  and  the  Embankment  will  be  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  when  a  detailed  account 
of  the  cost  will  be  presented  to  the  authorities. 
Meantime  the  Werdormann  system,  which  con- 
sists of  a  method  of  rendering  a  carbon  rod  in- 
candescent, will  be  tried  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood, and  it  is  probable  that  other  systems 
will  be  tested  when  opportunity  offers.  The 
Kapicff  light  has  been  in  use  for  some  weeks  in 
illuminating  the  machine-room  at  the  Times 
office,  and  is  being  fitted  in  at  least  one  of  the 
composing  rooms,  where,  if  found  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  it  will  prove  a  great 
boon.  A  system,  almost  identical,  is  being 
fitted  up  at  the  Capitol,  Washington,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  several  large 
ironworks,  weaving-sheds,  and  notably  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  the  Siemens  machine  with  the 
Serrin  regulator,  or  lamp,  is  giving  much  satis- 
faction. At  Messrs.  Shoolbred's  and  Mr. 
Whiteley's  establishments  the  Jablochkoff 
system  is  in  use,  or  is  being  fitted  up,  so  that 
in  a  few  months  we  may  expect  a  pronounced 
verdict  from  business  men  on  the  suitability  of 
the  electric  light,  with  especial  reference  to  its 
economy,  for  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  supe- 
riority so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  light  is 
concerned. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

AN  adjourned  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings  took 
place  on  Monday  at  a  meeting  of  the  Notes  and 
Queries  Society,  at  the  Koyal  Institution. 
Liverpool.  The  Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams 
presided.  A  letter  was  read  from  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin,  who  wrote  that  he  considered 
it  of  the  utmost  importr-nce  that  the  interest  of 
local  societies  of  various  Icinds  should  be  turned 
to  the  subject  of  architectural  restoration.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  other  consideration 
that  it  was  possible  to  set  in  the  scale  against 
the  paramount  consideration  of  reverence  for 
the  art  of  the  past  and  jealousy  for  its  preser- 
vation, not  its  false  preservation  in  the  state  in 
which  "  restorers "  habitually  left  it,  but  its 
true  preservation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  received  from  the 
hands  that  wrought  it  and  from  time  together. 
That  such  true  preservation  was  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  consistent  with  the  claims  of  use  he 
fully  believed.  In  the  tenth  case,  where  it 
might  not  be  so  consistent,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances must  decide  whether  the  principle 
of  preservation  or  the  principle  of  use  must 
give  way.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  last 
40  years,  to  fit  an  old  building  for  use  had 
meant  to  desecrate  its  spirit  and  associations, 
and  to  falsify  it  from  floor  to  pinnacle  by  un- 
necessary substitutions,  which  "  restored  " 
nothing  but  destroyed  much.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  would 
help  to  save  the  few  monuments  which  remain 
unspoiled.  Mr.  Hay  read  a  paper,  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  entitled,  "  Are  the 
Views  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  Impracticable!-'"  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Tirebuck,  the  following  resolution 
was  then  unanimously  carried  :  —  "  That 
although  designed  for  other  uses,  many  ancient 
churches,  the  property  of  the  nation,  have  in 
process  of  transmission  become  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  the  National  Monuments 
Preservation  Act,  1878,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  such  ancient  churches  selected 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  its  pro- 
visions should  be  embraced  in  the  schedules  of 
that  Act."  It  was  decided  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.  A  paper  on  the  "  Historic 
Uses  of  Ancient  Buildings,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bromi- 
ley,  having  been  read,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone 
moved  that,  "  pending  legislation  having  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings,  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  with  regard  to  con- 
templated restorations,  and  protecting  ancient 
buildings  in  this  district."  Mr.  Walter  Lewin 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  A  committee  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  meeting  concluded  with  votes  of 
hanks. 


THE  THEODOLITE. 

MR.  W.  MATTIEU  WILLIAMS  continued 
his  Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Monday  night,  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
instruments.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  mea- 
suring land  by  the  surveyor's  chain,  they  could 
not  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  it,  iis  there  were 
ups  and  downs,  which  made  the  chain  to  bend, 
and  thus  shortened  it.  How  was  that  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  ?  There  was  an  instrument  by 
which  they  could  discover  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another  by  the  rays  of  light.  With 
this  instrument  they  could  stand  on  the  top  of 
one  mountain,  and  ascertain  the  height  of  it. 
They  could  stand  on  the  Bass  Kock,  and  tell 
the  distance  they  were  from  Ben  Lomond. 
The  way  this  was  done  was,  they  drew  a  base- 
line,  and  put  an  instrument  at  each  end  of  it, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  land  was  level- 
When  they  had  ascertained  that  the  base-line 
was  accurate,  it  was  measured  by  compensa 
tion  bars,  and  then  looking  from  the  angle  at 
the  object  at  a  distance,  from  the  rays  of  light 
it  could  be  measured  with  the  utmost  correct- 
ness. These  base-line  measurements  had  been 
made  on  Hounslow  Heath,  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  results  were  most 
satisfactory.  That  instrument  was  called  a 
theodolite.  When  he  was  on  Gras  Fell  some 
years  ago,  the  engineers  were  measuring  by 
means  of  it  the  distance  between  one  of  the 
high  mountains  in  Ireland  and  the  Island  of 
Arran,  catching  the  spark  of  light  by  flashes 
from  a  looking-glass,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
baseline  measurement.  The  theodolite  was 
fixed  upon  a  stand  wtth  a  table  plate.  A  few- 
years  ago  a  large  theodolite  was  fixed  in  the 
crow's  nest,  and  was  above  the  ball  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
points  for  making  an  observation  for  a  long 
distance.  The  large  instrument  was  used  in 
the  great  Indian  survey.  It  was  so  heavy  and 
of  such  great  value  that  it  had  to  be  removed 
with  the  greatest  care.  If  he  wished  to  know 
the  distance  between  the  corners  of  a  hall,  he 
would  turn  the  telescope  till  he  found  the 
angle  at  the  one  point,  then  turning  it  round 
till  he  got  the  other,  he  looked  at  the  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  scale  on  the  plate,  and  he 
at  once  ascertained  the  distance  between  the 
points.  The  manufacture  of  the  theodolite 
required  the  greatest  care,  and  unless  the  work- 
man was  honest,  an  inferior  instrument  would 
be  produced,  which  would  of  course  become 
useless.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  about 
the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  which  was 
unseen,  and  therefore  the  purchaser  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  conscientiousness  of  the  maker. 
All  the  castings  had  to  be  made  of  new  brass, 
otherwise  it  might  affect  the  needle  of  the 
compass,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  to  show  that  it  was  level. 


NEWHAVEN  H.4.RB0UR. 

THE  Newhaven  Harbour  has  for  many  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  Franco-English  traffic,  and  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway  Company  have  assisted 
the  harbour  trustees  in  their  improvement 
works  which  have  been  carried  out  there  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  They  have  naturally 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  has  been  pro. 
posed  or  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  and  negotiations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  carried  on  between  them  and  the 
trustees,  with  the  object  of  devising  some 
scheme  for  the  purpose,  and  recently  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  railway  company,  for  a  stipulated  annual 
payment,  take  into  their  own  h.ands  the  duty  of 
dredging  the  harbour  and  bar.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have  obtained  a  powerful  steam 
dredger,  built  by  Messrs.  Symons  and  Co.,  of 
Renfrew,  which  is  now  actively  at  work.  The 
question  of  protection  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  enter  in  all 
states  of  the  weather,  and  increased  accommo- 
dation inside  still  remains,  and  apian  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bannister,  M.I.C.E.,  the 
engineer  to  the  railway  company,  to  effect  these 
objects,  and  this  plan  in  its  general  features, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dock,  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Rennie 
in  1810,  and  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1844, 
before  alluded  to.  The  plan,  according  to  the 
Enrjineer,  comprises  (1),   a  breakwater  about 
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1,000  yards  in  length,  to  be  run  out  seaward 
from  the  shore  at  Barrow  Head,  westward  of 
the  harbour,  in  a  direction  to  protect  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  from  the  prevalent  south- 
western and  southern  gales.  (2)  The  exten- 
sion of  the  two  entrance-piers,  and  widening 
the  entrance  from  150ft.  to  200ft.  (3)  The 
construction  of  a  new  wharf  or  quay  between 
the  Mill  Creek  and  the  eastern  eutrance-pier, 
affording  additional  quay  space — about  (500 
yards  in  length.  It  is  intended  to  widen  the 
harbour  opposite  this  new  quay,  and  deepen  it 
to  12ft.  at  low  water  spring  tides.  (4)  The 
construction  of  a  dock  with  entrance  lock  and 
gates  on  the  marsh  land  between  the  harbour 
and  Catt's  Tide  Mill,  with  a  water  area  of 
twenty-four  acres,  and  quays  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  (5)  The  construction  of  durable  sea 
walls  to  protect  the  foreshore  and  works,  ex- 
tending from  the  breakwater  on  the  west  to 
Catt's  Mill  to  the  east.  (6)  Dredging  the 
whole  of  the  existing  harbour  to  a  uniform 
depth  of  6ft.  at  low-water  spring  tides,  and  the 
entrance  and  new  portion  of  the  harbour  to  a 
depth  of  12ft.;  and  also  to  dredge  the 
space  outside  protected  by  the  break- 
water to  a  depth  varying  from  12ft.  to  18ft. 
at  low-water  spring  tides.  In  connection  with 
these  improvements  it  is  intended  to  provide 
all  necessary  wharves,  landing  stages,  tram- 
ways, cranes,  sheds,  and  all  appliances  for  car- 
rying on  a  large  trade.  Up  to  a  recent  period 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  constructing  a 
solid  work  capable  of  resisting  heavy  seas,  so 
as  to  form  a  durable  breakwater,  has  been  very 
great,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  such  large 
national  undertakings  as  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Holyhead,  Dover,  &c.,  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  preventing  many  harbour  improvements, 
and  the  constructions  of  works  of  refuge  so 
necessary  on  our  coasts.  Although  many 
methods  of  construction,  and  some  of  great 
ingenuity,  were  submitted  to  the  various  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  the  general  mode  of 
construction  hitherto  adopted  in  large  break- 
waters has  been  the  system  known  as  jnerre 
^perdue;  the  base  or  foundation  being  formed 
by  loose  stones  or  rock  thrown  into  the  sea  and 
heaped  up  from  the  bottom  to  near  low-water 
mark.  The  bank  so  formed  being  allowed  to 
settle  down  to  a  natural  slope  and  consolidate, 
the  upper  surface  is  then  prepared  by  divers 
to  receive  a  superstructure  of  solid  masonry. 
This  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  breakwaters  of  Portland,  Plymouth, 
Holyhead,  and  others,  and  is  necessarily  a  very 
costly  process,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
material  required  to  form  the  base,  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  divers  to  place  the  blocks  of 
stone  in  position  under  water  to  form  the  super- 
structure, and  the  large  size  of  the  blocks  of 
stone  required  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea. 
In  more  recent  times  concrete  has  been  largely 
f  used  in  the  construction  of  sea  works,  and  in 
the  form  of  blocks  this  material  enters  largely 
into  the  coHstruction  of  the  breakwaters  at 
Dover,  Kurrachee,  Kustendji,  Cherbourg, 
Madras,  and  other  places,  and  compares  favour- 
ably as  to  cost  with  the  old  pierre  perdue 
system  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  still  experienced 
of  placing  the  blocks  in  position,  and  of  making 
them  sufficiently  heavy  and  compact  to  resist 
heavy  seas.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
breakwater  at  Newliaven  entirely  of  concrete. 


been  rebuilt  already.  The  committee  were 
convinced  that  Mr.  Street  was  wrong  in  saying 
there  had  been  no  parapet  in  Early  English  and 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  times,  and  had 
overlooked  several  indications  of  the  levels 
both  of  walls  and  roof  having  been  altered 
when  the  Norman  roof  with  eaves  was  replaced 
by  the  early  English  one  with  parapets,  which 
were  almost  universal  in  great  church  roofs  of 
all  periods  after  the  Norman. 

We  hear  that,  in  consequence  of  the  build- 
ing committee  having  refused  to  sanction  a 
proposal  to  authori?e  the  architects  of  St. 
Alban's  Cathedral— Messrs.  G.  a.&  J.  O.  Scott 
— to  confer  with  the  Institute  of  British  Arclii- 
tects  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  high- 
pitched  roof,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Grant 
and  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.E.S.,  F.&.A.,  have 
announced  their  intention  of  resigning  their 
places  on  that  committee,  deeming  it  incon- 
sistent to  remain  members  of  a  body  which 
obstinately  adheres  to  a  course  which  the 
highest  authorities  have  declared  to  be  impo- 
litic, mischievous,  and  unnecessary. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
E.A.,  appears  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday: — 

"The  Cathedral  of  St.  Albans  is  a  fabric  in 
which  all  England  has  a  right  to  be  interested. 
Its  temporary  guardians  hold  a  faculty,  issued 
in  1877,  enabling  them  to  •  repair'  and  '  restore' 
the  church  ;  and  no  one  would  be  more  pleased 
than  I  should  be  if  they  would  simply  exercise 
these  two  useful  powers.  They  have,  however, 
for  some  months  been  contemplating  a  very 
different  work,  indeed — viz.,  the  removal  of  an 
ancient  oak  roof  from  the  nave,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  fir  roof  in  its  stead.  Their  archi- 
tect had  reported  in  June  last  that  the  old  roof 
could  perfectly  well  be  repaired,  and,  which 
was  even  more  important,  he  had  told  them 
what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  intended.  '  My  father's 
object,'  he  wrote,  '  was  twofold :  to  preserve 
the  old  roof  as  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
abbey,  and  to  render  it  sound  and  serviceable.' 
And  he  went  on  to  describe  the  repairs  by 
which  '  no  doubt  a  sound  roof  would  be  oli- 
tained.'  Within  about  two  months  of  this 
formal  statement  the  world  was  concerned  to 
hear  that,  after  all,  the  roof  was  condemned  as 
ruinous,  and  that  an  entirely  new  one  was  to 
be  erected  in  its  place  if  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained. Three  weeks  ago  I  was  able  to  examine 
this  roof,  and  found  to  my  delight  that  the  new 
roof  had  not  been  begun,  and  to  my  surprise 
that  the  old  roof,  so  far  from  being  rotten  or 
ruinous,  could  without  difficulty,  and  .at  mode- 


flat  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  mediaeval  construc- 
tion, that  it  always  had  parapets,  and  that  it 
can  be  repaired  so  as  to  last  as  long  as  any  fir 
roof  which  may  be  erected  in  its  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  steep  roof  is  to  be  erected, 
it  is  open  to  discussion  at  which  of  the  ttree 
levels  ond  slopes  it  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
only  certain  thing  being  that  at  neither  of  the 
three  could  the  work  be  a  restoration  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Where  such  differences 
of  opinion  exist,  surely  the  wise  course  for 
the  committee  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  the 
power  granted  in  the  faculty  to  '  repair '  what 
still  exists.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  on 
Thursday  that  a  sum  of  JE-IOO  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  repair  the  old  roof  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  remaining  with  safety  under  the  new  roof, 
which  it  seems  is  the  latest  proposal.  We  shall 
hear  in  time  by  what  ingenious  process  the  two 
roofs  are  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  new 
one  safe  and  strong  without  any  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  root.  But 
even  if  this  were  possible,  what  a  strange 
scheme  it  is,  and  how  little  can  it  commend 
itself  to  those  who  try  to  harmonise  their  anti- 
quarian enthusiasm  with  a  little  common  sense ! 
I  should  not  be  true  to  the  art  which  I  love  so 
well  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  against  a  work 
which  it  is  now  allowed  on  all  hands  is,  not  as 
was  so  strongly  affirmed  in  August  last,  a  work 
of  necessity,  but  solely  one  of  taste,  as  to  which 
each  of  us  will  have  his  own  opinion  to  the|end 
of  the  chapter,  and  for  indulgence  in  which  our 
new  buildings  seem  to  me  to  give  ample  scope. 
I  ought  to  add  that  the  cost  of  the  new  fir  roof 
(exclusive  of  the  western  gible)  appears  to  be 
reckoned  at  about  twice  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete repair  of  the  old  roof  with  its  lead  cover- 
ing. And  though  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  of  a  committee  wliich  does  not  allow  a 
question  of  expense  to  stand  in  the  way  of  doing 
such  a  work  in  the  best  manner,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  subscribers  to  the  work  may  be  led 
to  think  that  where  so  much  money  is  urgently 
wanted  for  other  works,  it  might  be  well  to 
economise  their  expenditure  on  the  nave  roof 
if,  after  full  discussion,  it  appears  that  edu- 
cated opinion  is  on  the  side  of  economy." 


FKOST  AND  WATEK  PIPES. 


FROST  is  certainly  not  the  friend  of   the 
builder,  however  much  he  may  be  of  the 
plumber,  while  those  who  have  let  their  work 
to  contract  have  to  suffer  considerable  delay  in 
consequence  of  the  remission  of  time  granted 
rate  expense,  be  put  into  a  very  good  state  of  j  to  the  contractor  in  consequence.     Large  build- 
repair.     In  this  confirmation  of    Mr.  Scott's  i  ings  all  over  the  country  have  been  standing 


views  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Blomfield  and  Mr. 
Christian,  who  examined  the  roof  with  me, 
and  by  Mr.  Ne.ale  and  Mr.  White,  who  did  so 
independently.  My  paper,  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, followed,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  St.  Alban's  Committee,  printed  in 
the  Times  of  Saturday,  refers.  This  resolution 
was  carried,  it  seems,  by  five  to  two.  It  deals 
with  some  large  architectural  questions  which 
may  be  open  to  discussion.  But  I  venture  to 
assert  that  though  the  question  of  what  the 
pitch  and  height  of  the  original  roof  may  have 
been  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  no  little 
interest  to  archaeologists,  it  is  not  the  question 
before  us.     Mr.  Scott  holds  that  the  highest 


and  to  adopt  the  system  successfully  carried  out    mark  of  a  roof  which  he  can  detect  against  the 


at  Aberdeen,  where  a  breakwater  or  pier  has 
been  built  in  18ft.  of  water  at  low  tides  without 
the  aid  of  divers.  Titans,  or  heavy  machinery 
for  placing  the  blocks,  &c.,  and  has  stood  the 
ieavy  storms  and  seas  of  the  north-east  coast 
for  eight  years  without  injury. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  CATHEDRAL. 
rriHE  St.  Alban's  Restoration  Committee,  after 
-*-  hearing  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  on  Mr. 
Sfeet's  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
their  resolution  thereon,  have  resolved,  with 
only  two  dissentients,  to  adhere  to  the  former 
resolutions  of  themselves  and  of  the  meeting  of 
subscribers  last  August,  to  replace  the  present 
ruinous  low  roof,  to  which  Mr.  Street  assigned 
even  a  later  date  than  had  been  previously 
claimed  for  it,  and  the  ceiling  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  worthless  and  decayed,  by  a  new 
root  on  the  visible  Early  English  lines,  for 
wbich  a  considerable  length  of  parapet  has 


tower,  though  it  cuts  across  windows  and 
string-courses  in  a  strange  and  unusual  way,  is 
that  of  the  original  Norman  roof,  though  the 
Norman  walls  were  about  3ft.  tlin.  lower  than 
the  existing  walls.  I,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
originally  all  the  walls  and  roofs  finished  at  the 
same  level,  and  that  what  this  was  may  be 
ascertained  with  absolute  certainty  by  the 
existing  remains  hi  situ  of  the  outer  gaVjles  of 
the  transepts.  And  I  hold  that  in  such  a  ease, 
when  the  central  tower  is  beyond  all  dispute 
by  far  the  finest  architectural  feature  in  the 
church,  the  new  roofs  (if  they  are  required) 
should  rise  no  higher  against  the  tower  walls 
than  its  architect  intended,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, follow  the  original  design,  which  can 
still  .be  ascertained  with  a  near  approach 
to  accuracy.  But  where  doctors  diiier,  as 
they  do  here,  there  is  happily  a  remedy  which 
may  well  be  recommended — viz..  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's famous  advice  '  to  leave  it  alone.' 
Every  one  is  now  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  the 


still  during  the  last  few  days  as  regards  the 
bricklayers'  and  plasterers'  work,  and  the  delay 
in  some  cases  becomes  a  serious  loss,  either  to 
the  employer  or  contractor.  To  avoid  the  evil 
of  a  suspension  of  work  some  contractors  hasten 
on  their  walls  with  an  undesirable  impetuosity, 
and  we  have  observed  a  few  instances  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  where  the  walls  of  houses 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  process.  Of 
course  when  once  a  building  is  fairly  covered  in 
the  work  of  the  interior  can  proceed  at  the 
usual  rate  of  progress,  having  regard  to  closing 
up  all  openings,  and  the  occasional  lighting  of 
a  fire.  The  plumber  manages  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  freaks  of  Jack  Frost.  Wo 
have  daring  the  last  few  days  heard  repeated 
complaints  of  the  stoppage  and  bursting  of 
water-pipes,  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  to 
cisterns  and  boilers,  notwitlistandmg  years  of 
previous  failures,  warnings,  and  suggestions. 
It  is  quite  beside  the  question  to  allege  that 
the  fault  is  due  to  bad  workmanship,  or  to 
argue  that  this  is  exceptionally  severe  weather, 
the  simple  fact  that  a  large  number  of  houses 
are  exempt  from  the  inconvenience  of  having 
no  water  being  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
remedy  is  within  the  application  of  the  buildw 
or  plumber.  In  fact,  we  must  lay  the  damage 
caused  by  frozen  water-pipes  to  the  charge  of 
the  employer,  buUder,  and  plumber,  if  not  to 
that  of  the  architect.  The  remedy  is  so  simple, 
and  within  every  one's  reach,  that  it  is  from 
pure  neglect  such  a  thing  as  a  frozen  pipe  can 
occur.  'The  chief  causes  are  the  exposure  of  the 
supply  and  service  pipes,  and  the  ill-protected 
position  of  the  cistern.  We  frequently  find 
main  pipes  brought  through  a  cold  vault  or  ar 
without  the  slightest  protection  or  covering, 
or  it  is  made  to  run  up  the  outer  angle  of  r 
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building  exposed  to  cold  winds.  From  the 
first  error  we  have  seen  numerous  instances  of 
burst  water-pipes  in  coal  vaults  and  areas, 
which  might  readily  have  been  obviated  by 
the  simplest  wooden  casing,  or  even  a  wrapping 
of  straw.  Why  plumbers  still  persist  in 
embedding  pipes  in  the  corners  of  walls  instead 
of  forming  a  casing  for  them  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  desire 
not  to  make  too  listing  a  job.  They  may 
rejoin,  however,  with  some  fairness,  that  their 
prices  are  cut  down  too  much  to  admit  of 
good  work.  Thus,  the  defect  is  at  once  shifted 
from  the  plumber  to  the  builder,  or  the  pocket 
of  the  employer.  Several  remedies  have  been 
proposed  at  various  times  in  our  own  pages  fur 
preventing  this  inconvenience,  such  as  pack- 
ings of  saw-dust,  wool,  felt,  straw,  hut  we 
believe  the  mischief  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
draw-off  taps  a  little  space  open  to  produce  a 
current.  Great  lengths  of  exposed  pipes,  iron 
and  slate  cisterns  under  roofs  without  proper 
casings,  are  conditions  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  freezing  of  water  and  the  stoppage  at 
the  ball  and  other  valves.  When  water  cannot 
be  drawn  many  persons  are  apt  to  get  a  supply 
from  the  cistern.  Care  is  necessary  not  to 
tamper  with  the  ball-cock  when  it  is  frozen  up, 
which  it  is  generally  very  apt  to  become,  and 
the  only  safeguard  required  is  to  free  the  waste 
pipe  in  case  of  an  overflow.  The  best  plan, 
however,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  shut  off 
the  supply  from  the  main  during  a  frost,  for 
when  a  thaw  commences,  the  pipes  not  un- 
frequently  burst,  particularly  when  the  pres- 
sure of  water  is  on.  Another  source  of  incon- 
venience and  danger,  attended  sometimes  with 
loss  of  life,  is  that  of  boilers  to  kitchen  ranges, 
which  burst  on  account  of  the  supply  pipes 
becoming  stopped  by  frost.  We  have  known 
several  instances  of  fatal  accidents  caused  by 
the  simple  neglect  of  providing  a  safety-valve 
to  all  boilers  for  domestic  use. 

GEOMETRIC  METHODS  APPLICABLE 
TO  WORKS  OF  BUILDING  AND  OTHER 
CONSTRUCTIONS.* 

IN  a  recently-published  treatise,  called  the 
"Artisan,"  the  author,  Mr.  Robert  Riddell, 
late  teacher  of  the  artisan  class  in  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  and  the  publisher  of  some 
valuable  works  on  carpentry,  joinery,  and 
handrailing,  has  attempted  to  divest  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  practical  geometry  of  all 
diflSculty.  In  the  work  now  before  us  the 
traditional  rules  of  geometrical  construction 
have  been  set  aside  or  simplified,  and  a  series 
of  geometric  drawings  and  descriptions  are 
given  in  which  the  value  of  lines  in  producing 
practical  results  of  much  use  to  the  practical 
artist  is  indicated.  Between  scholastic  or 
instrumental  geometry  and  rule-of-thumb 
methods  there  is  a  large  field  open,  and  Mr. 
Eiddell  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  showing  in  how  many  different  ways 
constructions  may  be  facilitated.  If,  in  teach- 
ing the  artisan,  it  could  be  proved  to  him  that 
he  may  arrive  at  results  precisely  the  same  as 
those  obtained  by  the  rules  of  ordinary 
geometry,  with  the  aid  only  of  his  tools  and  the 
exercise  of  his  eye  and  mind,  it  is  evident  a 
decided  victory  has  been  gained  over  the  dis- 
like of  the  artisan  to  conventional  rules,  and 
over  that  inertia  of  disposition  and  those 
obstacles  to  self-instruction  which  at  present 
impede  his  progress.  It,  with  the  aid  of  only 
a  pencil  and  compasses  or  square,  the  young 
artisan  can  be  taught  to  construct  squares  and 
polygons  and  solids,  set  out  his  hip-roofs,  or 
represent  objects  in  isometric  projection,  he 
will  quickly  learn  to  make  himself  a  master  of 
the  method,  and  his  productions  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  skill  so  acquired.  His  work 
will  be  performed  with  greater  precision  and 
Bconomy,  and  in  effect  he  will  begin  to  feel 
intelligently  interested  in  his  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  combination  of  brain  with  hand. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  applications  in  the 
work  before  us  will  be  found  to  be  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  right  angle  may  be  put.  Thus 
the  utility  of  the  framing  square  is  exhibited 
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in  various  ways.  In  dividing  a  given  angle 
the  compass  method  of  describing  an  arc  and 
then  drawing  from  its  extremities  two  others 
crossing  each  other,  may  be  performed  in  a 
simpler  manner  by  the  joiner's  framing  square, 
well  known  to  all  skilful  joiners — viz.,  by  mark- 
ing two  points  equidistant  from  the  given 
angle,  and  applying  the  siiuare  to  the  points 
equidistantly.  In  bisecting  acute  and  nil 
angles  of  roofs,  the  same  method  can  be 
employed.  In  setting  out  templets  or  angles 
of  30°  and  GO",  and  in  finding  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  the  use  of  the  framing  square  is  equally 
well  known,  but  it  is  limited  as  a  rule  to  these 
simplerconstructions.  There  are  few  acquainted 
probably  with  the  simple  method  of  dividing 
lines  into  equal  parts,  and  in  constructing 
equal  squares  without  compasses,  by  the  use  of 
the  angle  of  45'.  But  when  once  seen  the 
methods  are  so  obvious  they  cannot  be  easily 
forgotten.  Plate  .'$  show  several  applications 
of  this  sort.  The  mode  of  finding  the  sides  of 
an  octagon  from  a  given  side  by  the  angle  45° 
is  comprehended  directly  by  a  diagram,  and 
any  one  with  the  help  of  that  angle  could 
solve  the  problem  without  much  trouble.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  problems  that  can  be 
solved  with  the  aid  of  a  right  angle,  quad- 
rant and  equilateral  triangle  is  the  division  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  any  number 
of  parts.  It  is  known  that  the  radius  of  a 
circle  divides  the  circumference  into  6  parts, 
and  from  this  the  idea  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts 
upon  a  tangent  to  the  given  circle  is  suggested, 
by  which,  with  radical  lines  drawn  therefrom, 
cutting  a  perpendicular  or  radius,  the  several 
cliords  are  obtained,  which  will  divide  the  cir- 
cumference into  the  number  of  parts  required. 
Plate  10  shows  a  further  utility  of  the  framing 
square  for  dividing  a  line  of  any  length  into 
equal  parts,  and  giving  the  length  of  each. 
The  method  of  doing  \  his  is  simple.  Let  the 
tongue  of  square  or  the  perpendicular  equal 
the  given  line  and  make  the  horizontal  or 
blade  of  square  measure  by  scale  the  number 
of  parts  required.  Draw  the  hypothenuse, 
and  set  off  on  blade  from  the  last  point  one 
part,  then  a  line  "  squared  over  "  or  a 
vertical  line  drawn  therefrom,  cutting  the 
hypothenuse  will  equal  in  length  the 
required  unit  that  will  divide  the  line  into 
the  necessary  number  of  parts.  In  dividing  a 
space  of  any  great  extent  a  4  in.  scale  is  most 
convenient.  This  method  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  similar  triangles.  The  application  of 
the  same  simple  principle  can  be  made  to  give 
the  surface  measurement  of  boards  by  dividing 
each  of  its  sides  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
making  one  side  represent  length  and  the  other 
side  the  width  of  board.  The  number  of  square 
yards  in  a  floor  or  carpet  can  be  determined  by 
the  same  method,  llr.  Eiddell's  treatise  enters 
into  many  useful  problems  of  practical  joinery. 
A  very  common  and  perplexing  question  de- 
scribed is  the  finding  of  the  curved  edges  in 
circular  work  on  the  splay,  as  in  those  of  a  cir. 
cular  soffit  to  a  door  or  window.  Instead  of 
veneering  the  author  observes  : — "A  simple  and 
economic  mode  is  to  work  the  soffit  in  the  solid 
by  making  the  interior  and  exterior  ribs  form 
the  stiles,  and  sinking  the  centre  rib  to  form  the 
panels.  The  ribs  being  glued  and  screwed  to- 
gether nearly  complete  the  soffit.  Skilfully 
handled  this  latter  method  presents  a  job  equal 
in  quality  and  appearance  to  veneering." 
Methods  of  finding  tlie  bevel  cuts  for  splayed 
work,  so  necessary  in  joiner's  and  mason's  work, 
are  clearly  explained ;  also  the  modes  of  finding 
butt-joints,  the  construction  of  hip-roofs  of  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  angle  ribs  and  niches.  Hand- 
railing  is  cleared  of  much  mystery,  and  simple 
methods ot forming  the  "  wreaths"  given.  The 
author  justly  shows  the  value  of  cardboard 
models  in  exhibiting  the  relations  of  lines  to 
each  other.  In  bevelled  and  splaytd  work  the 
use  of  modelling  as  a  safeguard  to  the  learner 
cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced.  Another  useful 
part  of  the  work  is  confined  to  an  elucidation  of 
the  principles  of  isometric  projection,  and  the 
author  strongly  recommends  the  art  from  its 
"  great  simplicity  and  application  to  the  work- 
man's attention  as  a  superior  aid  in  directing 
his  execution."  The  plates  given  show  repre- 
sentations of  various  simple  objects,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  self-explanatory.  Throughout,  the 
work  comprises  40  plates,  drawn  to  a  large 
scale  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  and  the 


artisan  will  find  Mr.  Kiddell's  treatise  a  reliable 
guide,  while  the  student  in  search  of  an  expe- 
ditious road  to  geometrical  knowledge  will 
esteem  it  a  most  valuable  companion,  aa  proving 
with  what  simple  instruuientK  he  may  become  a 
master  of  his  an.  Mr.  KidduU  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  Peter  Nicholson. 

THE  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  Architects  was  held 
last  month  in  new  York. 

According  to  the  report  given  by  the  Ameri- 
cnii  Archit*.'ct  and  liHildin'j  News,  the  meet 
important  question  of  practical  bearing  dis- 
cussed was  that  uf  the  responsibility  of  archi- 
tects for  the  failure  of  buildings  put  up  under 
their  direction.  This  was  introduced  by  a 
draught  of  a  general  law  proposed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter,  which  provided  that  the 
architect  or  Buperintendent  of  a  building 
should  be  held  responsible,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, for  loss  or  injury  due  to  the  failure  of  his 
work,  unless  it  proved  that  it  was  not  carried 
out  according  to  his  intention,  in  which  case 
the  responsibility  should  pass  to  the  builder. 
Mr.  Clark's  paper  on  the  "  Liability  of  Archi. 
tects "  also  turned  discussion  in  the  same 
direction,  citing  the  practice  of  the  French 
courts,  which  holds  the  architect  and  builder 
to  a  joint  liability — apportioned  according  to 
the  evidence  of  fault  in  each  case — as  distin- 
guished from  the  English  and  American  habit, 
which  allows  the  client  or  injured  person  to 
attack  whichever  he  chooses — a  privilege  that 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  discomfort  of  the  architect 
and  the  escape  of  the  builder.  The  discussion 
showed  considerable  variety  of  opinion,  there 
being,  however,  a  pretty  general  agreement  as 
to  the  importance  of  holding  architects  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  the  quality  of  their 
own  work,  with  symptoms  even  of  a  generous 
readiness  to  accept  liability  for  the  faults  of 
other  persons  as  well  as  their  own.  One  speaker 
argued  against  the  restraints  of  specific  build- 
ing laws,  which,  being  made  to  suit  a  particular 
class  of  cases,  as  he  had  found  by  his  practice  in 
New  York,  were  an  actual  hindrance  to  satis- 
factory construction  in  others ;  so  that  a  build- 
ing might,  he  thought,  be  built  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  law,  which  would  infallibly 
fall  down.  He  therefore  favoured  the  enforce- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  rather  than 
of  restrictive  laws.  It  was  time,  another  urged, 
that  the  law  stepped  in  to  teach  persons  who 
dared  to  add  "  architect "  to  their  name  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility  they  assumed ;  and 
be  thought  the  penalties  to  which  architects 
were  liable  could  not  be  too  great,  so  that  in- 
capable pretenders  might,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  duties.  A  third 
held  that  the  public  was  ready  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  archi- 
tects should  interpose  to  provide  protection  for 
it  by  urging  legislation.  If  it  were  desired  to 
eliminate  incapable  men  from  the  profession,  it 
was  better  to  begin  at  the  other  end  by  esta- 
blishing some  standard  of  qualification,  and  not 
allowing  unqualified  persons  to  practise  as 
architects. 

The  general  course  of  the  debate  showed  that 
while  the  liability  of  architects  was  sufiSciently 
well  recognised  by  them  and  by  the  public, 
and  unhesitatingly  enforced  on  occasion,  the 
profession  itself  had  no  very  definite  idea  of 
the  limits  of  liability  or  the  best  way  of  enforc- 
ing it.  The  discussion,  in  fact,  drifted  away 
from  what  was  the  chief  point  brought  forward 
in  the  Providence  resolution,  and  suggested  by 
Mr.  Clark's  paper — the  point  which  we  think 
most  needs  the  attention  of  architects — the 
discrimination  between  their  liability  and  that 
of  the  builders  who  work  under  them.  At  pre- 
sent the  American  practice  seems  to  hold  both 
of  these  persons  liable,  and  aa  against  the 
public  the  owner  also,  and  to  visit  the  wrong, 
where  an  injury  occurs,  upon  whoever  happens 
to  be  nearest  or  most  visible  or  most  solvent. 
Among  these  three  the  builder,  being  usually 
the  least  conspicuous,  is  most  apt  to  get  off 
free.  When  the  architect  is  to  be  held  as  first 
hostage,  as  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  con- 
vention seemed  to  wish  him  to  be,  the  kind  of 
superintendence  which  this  position  requires 
from  him  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  clearly 
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distinguished  from  that  which  is  tacitly  under- 
stood, given,  and  accepted  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  work,  and  the  fee  for  it  ou»ht  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  is  allowed  in  the 
regular  schedule  of  charges.  As  for  the  build- 
ing  laws,  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
skilful  constructors  would  be  more  comfortable 
without  them,  and  may  even  be  impeded  by 
them  in  their  development  of  actual  improve- 
ments, it  is  not  they  who  are  aimed  at  by  them ; 
and  it  is  more  for  the  general  good,  since,  as 
one  speaker  remarked,  the  laws  cannot  be  made 
elastic,  that  a  capable  architect  should  now  and 
then  be  hampered  by  tliem  than  that  Cheap 
Jack,  who  has  no  fear  of  responsibility,  and 
who  does  five  times  as  much  building,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  it  at  his  will.  After  a  pretty 
animated  debate,  the  convention  let  the  sub- 
ject fall  without  action. 

The  most  important  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  convention  were  the  following,  touching 
the  conduct  of  members  in  competitions  : — 

"  That  any  member  of  this  body  who,  in  case  of 
competition,  sbonld  propose  or  agree  to  undertake 
the  work  for  which  be  is  compsting:  for  a  less  com- 
mission or  compensation  than  his  fellows  in  the 
competition  violates  the  sole  condition  of  member- 
ship in  this  society— viz.,  '  the  hononrable  practice 
of  his  profession  ;'  and  that  upon  proof  of  the  fact 
to  an  investigating  committee,  which  shall  consist 
of  three  Fellows,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  demand  of  two  Fellows, 
of  the  Institute,  he  shall  be  declared  to  be  expelled 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  without  further  action  of 
Ine  Institute  as  a  body,  and  that  such  expulsion 
shall  expel  him  also  from  the  chapter.'* 

"  That  if  in  case  of  paid  competition  any  member 
of  this  Institute  shall  offer  his  services  free  of 
charge  he  shall  be  liable  to  censure,  if  charges  are 
made  by  two  Fellows  and  a  committee  appointed 
as  provided  in  a  former  resolution,  for  censure  for 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  the 
Institute." 

Another  question  of  practice,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  suggested 
by  the  letter  of  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  who  complained  of  the  provision  in 
the  published  schedule  of  charges,  that  the 
whole  fee  or  commission  on  "  stores  "  shall  be 
3  per  cent.  This  certainly  is  a  hardship  to  the 
architect,  unless  "  stores  "  is  defined  to  mean 
plain  warehouses  or  something  like  them  ;  for, 
as  the  writer  urged,  the  greater  part  of  build- 
ings which  are  nowadays  put  up  in  our  cities 
under  that  name  require  from  the  architect  as 
much  care  and  design,  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  as  dwelling-houses,  churches,  or  public 
buildings. 

The  paper  on  more  technical  subjects,  which 
led  to  most  discussion,  was  that  by  Mr.  Littel 
on  the  "  Use  and  Abuse  of  Brick  in  Decora- 
tion," in  which  the  writer  discountenanced  this 
ase  of  brick,  and  favoured  the  employment  of 
stone  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  buildings, 
on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  solidity. 
The  debate  turned  chiefly  on  the  advantages 
of  terra  cotta  and  moulded  brick  as  building 
materials,  and  of  carving  in  brickwork.  One 
member  objected  to  moulded  bricks  on  the 
ground  that  their  lines  were  always  coarse  and 
vmsatisfactory,  and  that  being  moulded  on  the 
ends  they  gave  only  members  of  4in.  wide, 
and  so  tended  to  monotony  of  scale — all  of 
which  may  be  true  as  concerns  the  inferiority 
of  brick  to  stone  for  the  finer  uses  of  building, 
and  yet  leave  a  wide  range  of  work  in  which  it 
can  be  employed  to  good  purpose.  In  favour  of 
carved  brick  the  point  was  made  that  it  had  an 
advantage  over  terra  cotta  inasmuch  as  it  could 
be  carved  in  its  place — a  process  which  its  ad- 
vocate said  he  always  employed  in  stone  carv- 
ing, that  he  might  see  the  effect  of  his  work  as 
it  went  on.  To  this  the  advocates  of  terra  cotta 
replied  that  the  clay  could  be  carved  or 
modelled  in  its  place,  and  burnt  afterwards, 
and  added,  fairly  enough,  that  it  was  a  more 
reasonable  proceeding  to  carve  the  clay  before 
burning,  when  it  was  soft  and  tractable,  than 
afterwards,  when  it  had  become  hard  and  in- 
tractable. The  arguments  were  furnished  liy 
a  small  number  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  what  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  were. 


understand,  interested  himself  in  the  matter. 
The  design  chosen  is  by  Mr.  F.  "W.  Roper,  of 
9,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  and  consists  of  two 
blocks  of  almshouses  of  5  cottages  each,  and  a 
cottage  hospital  to  accommodate  10  patients. 
The  author  has  placed  the  three  blocks  so  as  to 
form  a  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
shown  a  statue  of  Admiral  Rous.  The  alms- 
houses of  one  story  appear  to  be  economically 
and  simply  arranged.  Each  house  has  an  en- 
trance between  a  living  room  and  a  bedroom ; 
the  former  is  about  12ft.  by  10ft.,  and  has  a  bay 
window.  A  pantry  faces  the  entrance.  From 
the  living  room  a  door  communicates  directly 
with  a  small  scullery  with  coal  closet.  A  small 
yard,  with  an  earth  closet,  &c.,  is  obtained  in 
the  rear,  closed  off  by  a  wall  from  a  garden. 
An  alternative  plan  shows  3  of  these  cottages 
for  single  men,  and  an  end  cottage  for  a 
married  couple  on  each  side  of  quadrangle, 
which,  in  this  arrangement,  faces  Eutland- 
street  instead  of  Upper  Station-road.  The 
hospital  is  shown  separated  a  little  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  almshouse  blocks,  with  a 
distinct  entrance  road  from  Eutland-street ; 
this  is  desirable.  In  plan,  Mr.  Eoper  has  discon- 
nected his  wards  from  the  central  administra- 
tive block,  which  latter  is  of  two  stories  in 
front,  and  forms  a  pleasing  centre  to  the 
quadrangle  group.  A  ward  for  4  beds,  22ft.  by 
17ft.,  with  lobby  and  projecting  lavatory,  sink, 
and  water-closet,  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
besides  a  single-bedded  ward,  12ft.  by  10ft., 
are  connected  by  a  corridor  with  the  central 
block  on  each  side  forming  single  story  wings. 
One  good  feature  we  notice  is  the  front 
verandah,  with  seat  for  the  use  of  convales- 
cents. The  front  of  main  building  is  devoted 
to  a  committee-room  and  a  matron's  room. 
Behind  the  connecting  corridor,  on  the  left 
side  of  a  central  passage,  there  is  a  bath-room 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  entrance,  and 
a  lobby  leading  to  the  operating  room,  which 
is  lighted  above.  The  dispensary  adjoins,  with 
separate  entrance.  On  the  right  side  is  a 
nurses'  room  and  stairs  to  4  bedrooms,  and  the 
kitchen  and  the  store-rooms,  &c.,  are  placed 
behind.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  cross  ventilation  in  the  wards;  but.  on 
the  whole,  the  plan  is  well  considered.  The 
author  has  adopted  a  common-sense  brick 
treatment,  with  high-pitched  roof,  having  a 
touch  of  Queen  Anne  in  it.  The  walls  are  to 
be  faced  in  red  brick,  the  roofs  tiled,  and  the 
gables  relieved  by  ornamental  plastering. 


THE  ECUS  MEMORIAL,  NEWMARKET. 
Y\7"E  have  examined  the  design  selected  by 
'  ^  the  committee  for  these  buildings.  The 
committee  were  assisted  in  their  decision  by 
Captain  Galton,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we 


BLACKBALLING  AT  THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 
TTAVING  made  a  mistake,  the  most  graceful 
J--»-  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  it  and 
make  amends.  The  Architectural  Association 
undoubtedly  made  a  very  strange  use  of  the 
ballot  when  nineteen  candidates  were  ejected 
out  of  sixty  nominations,  but  there  can  surely 
be  little  reason  why  that  society  should  solicit 
on  bended  knees  each  of  the  nineteen  to  allow 
their  names  to  be  put  up  for  re-election.  This 
was  proposed  by  some  members  at  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, held  last  Friday,  to  consider  the  subject. 
We  have  no  space  for  a  general  report  of  the 
proceedings.  During  the  debate  Mr.  Mathews 
and  Mr.  Blashill  spoke  very  strongly  against 
the  action  of  Mr.  Scott  in  demanding  a  ballot, 
as  they  considered  an  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  Architectural  Association  itself  as  well  as 
to  the  gentlemen  who  were  blackballed.  The 
opinion  of  two  such  practical  and  experienced 
members  of  the  profession  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  in  their  desire  for  "  the 
restitution  of  all  things,"  these  speakers  over- 
looked the  fact  that  their  proposal  of  renomi- 
nating without  the  consent  of  the  committee 
would  lead  to  all  manner  of  abuse.  Mr.  Ridge 
and  others  argued  against  the  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Blashill,  and  the  whole 
question  of  elections  generally  was,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Scott,  unanimously  referred  back 
to  the  general  committee.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped;that  all  those  who  are  really  eligible 
out  c£  the  rejected  nineteen  will  be  elected,  and 
that  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  elec 
tions  in  future  are  to  be  conducted,  the  greatest 
care  will  be  exercised,  seeing  how  important 
a  society  the  Architectural  Association  has 
become,  chiefly,  of  course,  as  regards  the  edu- 


cation of  students  for  the  profession,  the  ranks 
of  which  have  increased  during  the  last  few 
years  in  an  enormous  degree.  The  duty  of  the 
members  of  all  professions  is  to  make  sure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  all  who  enter  their  ranks 
shall  come  in  by  the  door  of  apprenticeship, 
and  thus  prevent  intrusion.  Every  one  who 
has  been  present  when  several  members  were 
elected  at  the  Architectural  Association  must 
have  observed  how  very  inadequate  the  voting 
by  show  of  hands  has  been,  most  names  being 
passed  without  more  than  three  or  fohr  hands 
being  held  up,  and  many  without  any  show  of 
hands  at  all,  while  the  names  of  all  are  read 
over  in  a  hasty  and  sometimes  inarticulate 
anner.  By  this  means,  no  doubt,  several  men 
not  strictly  architectural  students  have  been 
elected  to  full  membership,  and  they  in  turn 
have  introduced  friends  from  their  own  class  in 
a  few  years  to  appear  as  fully  fledged  archi- 
tects. We  cannot  but  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  introduce  the  ballot,  and  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  at  the 
R.I.B.A.  might  be  well  followed  by  the  A.A. 


NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 
'TIHE  prospects  of  the  building  trades  are  not 
■»-  at  present  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  there  is 
more  or  less  lack  of  employment,  which  in 
some  quarters  is  causing  destitution.  So  far  as 
Edinburgh  is  concerned,  the  same  symptoms 
are  making  their  appearance,  but  not  in  this 
aggravated  form — at  least  as  yet.  The  year 
about  to  close  opened  hopefully  enough  as  com- 
pared with  the  position  of  the  building  trade  in 
other  parts.  There  was  much  work  in  hand 
and  more  in  contemplation — projected  schemes 
for  building  on  the  vacant  feus  of  Warrender's 
Park,  Merchiston,  and  other  districts  in  the 
suburbs.  The  collapse  of  speculation  in  such 
large  towns  as  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  unemployed  hands,  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  labour  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Since  that  time 
wages  have  fallen,  and  masons  and  carpenters 
are  now  content  with  7d.  per  hour.  Plasterers 
and  plumbers  struck  work  during  the  year,  and 
remained  out  above  two  months,  but  resumed 
work  at  the  masters'  tcrais.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  the  fall  may  have  retarded  the  result, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
speculative  building  has  received  a  check  for 
the  present.  The  autumn  has  brought  such  a 
frightful  list  of  disastrous  failures  to  light,  and 
so  much  desperate  bankruptcy  in  trade  may 
be  to  come,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
building  operations  for  the  coming  year;t6  con- 
tinue on  the  same  scale  as  formerly  has  been 
the  rule.  Unmistakeable  symptoms  have  indi. 
cated  during  the  year  that  the  demand  for  house 
accommodation  is  not  what  it  was.  A  good 
many  villas  and  suburban  houses  of  from  ^£50 
to  ifiO  rental  have  remained  unoccupied.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  palatial  residences  of 
Drunshaugh  are  letting  easily,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  great  demand  can  exist  for 
houses  of  the  cheapest  kind.  Speculation  may 
well  rest  awhile  till  the  return  of  better  times. 

The  rate  at  which  the  city  has  been  extending 
its  borders  is  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 
The  following  large  amounts  represent,  in 
round  numbers,  the  increase  of  rental  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  the  last  three  years — 
jEoCOOO,  X70,000,  and  ^80,000— and  it  may  be 
added  that  within  the  last  20  years  the  valua- 
tion returns  have  been  doubled. 

But  though  speculative  building  may  decline, 
there  are  some  large  undertakings  on  hand, 
and  in  prospect,  which  will  make  depression 
more  endurable.  The  University  extension 
buildings  are  just  beginning,  and  a  new  hos- 
pital for  incurables.  The  work  of  the  Improve- 
ment Trust  is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  School 
Board  "have  resolved  on  building  four  new 
schools.  Church-building  may  take  encourage- 
ment from  cheap  labour,  and  the  new  Police 
Bill  may  create  demand  for  labour  of  a  miscel- 
laneous description. 

This  measure  has  been  hatching  for  some 
years.  The  vast  extension  of  the  City  suburbs 
has  rendered  further  legislation  necessary,  and 
the  bill  introduced  this  session  into  Parliament 
will  consolidate  and  amend  the  previous  ActSj 
and  provide  new  legislation  as  circumstances 
shall  require.    There  are  many  provisions  bear- 
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ir.'j    on    the     construction,    ventilation,    and 

1m  .ilthy   arranf^ement    of   houses,  public   and 

,  livate,  and  the  best  and  latest  experiences 

;:;  l.e  brought  to  bear  en  the  details  of  the 

;^ure  before  the  sanction  of  Parliament  is 

a.     A  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 

.".     The  whole  of  the  foot-pavements,  as 

;  as  the  roads  and  streets  contained  within 

I  oundaries  created  by  the  Act,  are  to  bo 

.1  in  the  Corporation,  and  placed  under 

!    management    and    control.      Extensive 

rs  are  taken   to  secure  the  erection  and 

utenance  of  "  healthy  dwellings  "  and  lodij- 

1  louis.     A  minimum  of  cubic  space  is  fixed 

small   apartments,   constitiitiu'.;   a  house. 

.  .>e  introduction  of  water  and  w.o.'s  is   made 

iiiiperative,  and  their  proper   ventilation  and 

LMii.iijement  are  to  be  placed  under  the  control 

and  inspection  of  the  authorities  where  that  is 

toiind  to  be  advisable.     The   Dean   of    Guild 

<■  Mirt  has  its  constitution  amended  by  the  in- 

•■    iui-tion  of  citizens  not  members  of  Council, 

iiiay  be  specially  qualified  and   willing;  to 

■  the  public  in  this  court.     The  drainatjo 

il.e  city,  exclusive  of  the  Water  of  Leith 

district,  is  to  be  under  one  system  and  assess- 

iiient,   and  all   drains  which   may   be  private 

property   are  placed   under  surveillance  and 

cjiitrol  of  this  department. 

The  work  under  the  Improvement  Trust  has 
made  not  only  real  but  much  visible  progress 
dnring  the  past  year.  The  opening  from 
Nicbolson-square  into  Bristow-street  has  been 
tinished  under  the  name  of  Marshall-street, 
and  the  aspect  of  this  short  thoroughfare  is  not 
unpicturesque.  The  street  has  one  of  the 
Board  schools  on  one  side,  and  the  imposing 
fr.ut  of  a  Baptist  church  in  modern  Byzantine 
style,  on  the  other,  and  the  new  part  of  the 
tenements  is  in  the  Scotch  style,  plainly  but 
tastefully  designed.  Chambers-street  has  now 
but  one  gap  remaining,  and  Jeffrey-street  gives 
indications  of  being  less  of  an  eyesore  from 
the  Xorth-bridge,  by  removal  of  the  ruins. 
which  were  anything  but  picturesque.  The  new 
V'ann.:>n-gate  school  beside  tliis  thoro\ighfare 
is  n iiw  finished,  and  has  a  good  effect.  The  style 
i<  "niinary  Domestic,  with  crowstepped  gables, 
well-arranged  and  well-proportioned  lights.  As 
far  as  external  aspect  is  concerned  it  will  bear 
favour.able  comparison  with  some  of  the  others, 
which  .are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  mania 
for  Gothic  dressings  and  details. 

Two  large  hydropathic  institutions,  begun 
last  year,  are  now  nearly  complete.  With  this 
additional  attraction,  the  best  of  medical 
advice,  .and  the  most  healthy  situation  in  the 
kingdom,  the  adv.antage  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
residence  would  seem  to  be  unrivalled.     There 


too  late,  that  the  claims  of  architecture  form  a  the  side  of  these  blocks  other  blocks  of  the 
powerful  element  of  success,  and  ought  not  to  same  kind  of  wood  were  placed  without  any 
be  ignored  where  people  come  to  be  amused  and  '  preparation,  as  counter-proofs.  The  trials  con. 
made  generally  happier  and  better  than  at  ■  sisted  of  (1)  coatings  applied  to  the  eurface  of 
tome.  wood;  (2),  impregnation  with  different  sub- 

The  Bpire  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  is  nearly  stances  which  modify  the  interior  and  Burface 
completed  to  the  first  stage  of  the  spire  above  of  wood  ;  (3),  employment  of  exotic  woods. 
the  lantern  portion  of  the  tower,  and  the  four  Under  the  first  head  the  methods  of  coating,  ex- 
statues  of  this  portion  are  in  position.  The  amined  by  the  commi.ssion.  are  metallic  paints, 
beds  are  horizontal.     The  mason  work  of  the    such  as  M.  Claasen'a ;  mixture  of  Bussian  talc. 


library  and  small  corridor  passage  at  the  east 
extremity  are  also  finished ;  this  library  is 
placed  against  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  The 
contractor  completed  his  work  upon  the  nave 
some  time  ago,  and  the  font  has  been  erected. 
This  portion  of  the  church  is  completely  shut 
off  by  screen  of  canvas-work  from  the  transepts 
and  choir.  The  choir  organ  has  been  fitted  up, 
and  choir  practice  begun.  The  nave  would 
probably  have  been  opened  for  service  by  this 
time,  but  the  Walker  legacy,  like  others,  can- 
not be  implemented  without  help  of  a  lawsuit. 
The  clerical  and  trust  authorities  are  not 
agreed  upon  two  knotty  points — Ist,  as  to  the 
power  of  letting  seats,  for  which,  it  is  said, 
1,000  applications  have  been  made ;  2nd,  the 
power  to  open  the  church  before  it  is  complete. 
The  Court  of  Session  will  be  petitioned  for 
direction,  and  most  people  will  think  it  no  great 
misfortune  if  the  lawsuit  lasts  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, must  be  within  the  ensuing  year.  The 
nave  itself  is  so  nicely  proportioned  that  it 
might  be  a  good  model  for  a  Presbyterian 
church,  but  any  detailed  description  would  he 
out  of  time  and  place.  The  west  doorway  is 
now  free  from  all  obstruction,  and,  for  its  size, 
is  probably  equal  in  design  and  sculptural 
detail  to  anything  executed  in  the  old  Norman 
or  Early  Gothic  times.  The  sculpture  on  the 
tympanum  is  very  elaborate  and  delicate,  but 
expressive  in  its  details.  Some  notice  of  their 
sculpture  has  already  appeared  in  the  BniLD- 
ING  News,  but  readers  may  like  to  know  that 
a  large  full-front  photograph  of  this  work  of 
art  has  been  published,  in  which  the  detail  is 
admirably  rendered. 


MAPJNE  TIMBER  CONSTEUCTIONS  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  PEESEKVING  WOOD 
FEOJI  THE  TEREDO  NAVALIS. 

AVERV  interesting  series  of  experiments  was 
undertaken  some  time  ago  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  for  preserving  wood  from 
destruction  by  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  navalis. 
A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  Srolik  Harting,  D.  J.  Storm 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  two  institu-  |  Buysing.  J.  W.  L.  Van  Oordt,  and  E.  H.  Van 


tions  so  far  as  regards  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings  and  the  situations  selected.  Both 
are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  city, 
and  command  extensive  prospects  to  the  North 
and  East.  One  has  nestled  itself  happily  at 
the  base  of  a  picturesque  range  of  hills  at 
Slateford,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
environment  of  fine  old  forest  trees.  The  style 
is  Classic,  and  the  design,  which  embraces  a 
central  fac^ade  and  the  usual  wings,  has  been 


Baumhauer  to  collect  and  examine  facts,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  report  by  the  last-named 
gentleman  upon  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
The  examination  made  by  Mr.  Harting  on  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  teredo  is  peculiarly 
instructive.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the  mollusc  is  of  a  two-fold  kind. 
Those  found  in  calcareous  rocks  make  their 
excavations  chemically  by  the  agency  of  a  dis- 
solving acid  secretion ;  but  the  teredo  that  per 


carefully  studied,  and  very  happily  arranged  j  forates  wood  employs  mechanical  means  only, 
for  the  harmonic  proportion  of  its  principal  ,  Into  the  peculiar  structure  and  organic  arrange- 
parts  and  all  subordinate  details.  The  effect  [  ment  of  the  teredo  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
of  the  Classical  contour  against  the  rugged  I  here,  though  the  engravings  and  particulars 
outline  of  the  hills  and  amid  the  forest  land-    given  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Baumhauer  furnish  a 


scape  at  the  base,  is  very  pleasant.  The  rival 
institution  has  not  been  so  happy  in  its  site, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of 
architectural  effect.  It  stands  on  a  bare  ridge, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  cemetery 
and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  the  insane — 
fully  exposed  to  northerly  and  easterly  gales. 
Its  plan  is  angular,  and  its  design  is  that  of  the 
corner  portion  of  an  over-lofty  street  which 
has  trotted  out  to  the  high  ground,  where  it 


very  detailed  and  clear  .account  of  the  structure 
of  the  mollusc  and  its  bivalvular  shell  and 
teeth.  The  teredo  appears  to  have  existed  in  a 
geological  period  earlier  than  our  own,  the 
discovery  of  fossil  wood  perforated  by  the  teredo 
in  the  Eocene  formations  lending  confirmation 
to  this  view.  It  has  also  been  found  that  cer- 
tain circumstances  favour  the  increase  and 
ravages  of  the  animal  ;  these  are  a  moderate 


rainfall,  an  increase  of  the  saltness  of  the  water, 
will  doubtless  long  maintain  the  unenviable  j  and  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  experi- 
notoriety  of  being  the  ugliest  building  for  its  ments  of  the  commission  included  processes 
size  within  sight  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  no  '  that  had  been  recommended  to  the  Government 
balance  of  parts,  nothing  to  suggest  the  country  I  to  protect  the  marine  works,  and  the  pieces  of 
mansion,  nothing  about  it  but  a  rather  ugly  j  wood  to  be  experimented  with  were  allowed  to 
reminiscence  of  the  street.  An  attempt  to  give  |  be  prepared  by  the  inventors  themselves  to  pre- 
it  something  of  a  rustic  aspect  by  planting  vent  .any  charge  of  unfairness.  The  ports  of 
woodwork  about  the  upper  portion  at  the  Flessingue,  Harlingen,  Stavoren,  and  Nieu- 
Corner,  and  roofing  it  with  pantiles,  only  makes  I  wendam  were  selected  first  for  the  trials,  the 

matters  worse.  The  builder,  for  no  architect  I  woods  employed  being  oak,  red  fir,  ordinary  fir,  I  of'the  building  has  been  shout  .£3,000.  The  design 
has  been  consulted,  is  not  so  munh  to  blame  as  and  Pinus  sylvestris  in  pieces  about  one  metre  ,vn9  prepared  by  Mr.  Thoj.  Ksper,  of  South 
the  directors,  who  will  probably  discover,  when  '  long,  by  two  and  three  decimetres  square.     By  '  Stockton. 


coal  tar,  resin,  sulphur,  and  finely-powdered 
glass  applied  hot  on  a  roughened  surface, 
paraffin  varnish,  coal-tar  applied  cold  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  or  hot  on  carbonised  surfaces, 
&c. ;  painting  with  colours,  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine and  linseed  oil,  singeing  or  carbonisation 
of  the  surface.  All  these  exterior  applications 
failed,  and  the  commission  are  convinced  that 
no  guarantee  of  their  continued  efficacy  can  be 
given.  The  practice  of  warding  off  the  teredo 
with  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  nails,  is  considered 
costly,  and  an  examination  of  some  piles  proved 
that  the  coating  of  iron  and  rust  was  not  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  in  the  inte- 
rior. Sheets  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc  are  pro- 
nounced effectual  only  so  long  as  the  surfaces 
remain  intact  and  undamaged.  Nature  affords 
often  a  better  protection  in  covering  marine 
timber  with  barnacles  or  other  shellfish. 

Coming  to  the  second  remedy — impregnation 
— the  sulphate  of  copper  process  was  tried,  both 
as  adopted  at  Amsterdam  and  by  M.  Boucherie, 
of  Paris,  but  without  success,  it  having  no 
power  to  resist  the  teredo.  Sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  (green  vitriol)  was  injected,  but 
was  found  useless,  and  acetate  of  lead  was 
equally  inefficacious,  as  also  mercurial  and  ar- 
senical  s.alts.  The  soluble  glass  and  chloride 
of  calcium  process  was  proved  powerless.  Oil 
of  paraffin  injected  into  blocks  proved  of  no 
avail,  as  in  about  two  years  fully  developed 
teredos  were  found  in  all  the  pieces.  A  more 
favourable  result  is  recorded  of  the  oil  of 
creosote  process.  Several  pieces  of  oak,  pine, 
and  red  fir  were  prepared,  and  placed  in  the 
water,  fastened  together  by  cross  pieces  of  un- 
prepared wood.  It  was  found  the  teredo  had 
penetrated  at  the  junction  of  these  cross  pieces, 
even  into  the  creosoted  wood.  Other  trials 
with  pine,  beech,  and  poplar  were  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Boulton,  of  London,  who  pre- 
pared  the  blocks  at  his  works.  In  1802,  ISRS, 
and  ISGt,  towards  autumn,  these  pieces  were 
examined,  and  while  the  unprepared  pieces 
placed  netir  as  counter-proofs  were  found  each 
year  filled  with  teredos,  no  traces  of  them  were 
discovered  in  the  creoscted  pieces,  except  in 
the  oak  prepared  at  Amsterdam.  Another  ex. 
amination  in  18fi-i  showed  that  all  the  pieces 
prepared  by  Mr.  Boulton  were  intact.  Creo- 
soted oak  was  less  satisfactory.  Experi- 
ments with  exotic  woods  were  not  fully 
made,  though  many  hard  kinds  are  not 
exempt  from  attack.  We  may  point  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  commission.  As 
regards  coatings  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  their  perfect  resistance,  as  they  are  liable 
to  become  injured,  and  the  teredo  can  find  an 
entrance  in  an  unguarded  spot  however  small. 
As  to  the  impregnation  of  soluble  salts,  its  in- 
efficacy  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  salts 
absorbed  are  extracted  by  the  action  of  sea- 
water.  Hardness  of  wood  is  not  an  obstacle. 
The  only  preservative  is  the  oil  of  creosote, 
though  in  employing  it  care  is  required  that 
the  oil  be  of  good  quality,  and  the  impregnation 
thorough ,  and  that  woods  be  used  that  willabsorb 
oil  readily,  as  fir  and  other  resinous  woods. 
These  conclusions  are,  we  believe,  confirmed 
by  the  leading  engineers  in  the  Netherlands, 
England,  France,  and  Belgium. 


Arbroath  Abbey  Parish  Chnrch,  one  of  the  oHest 
of  the  extension  churches  in  .Scotland — it  harini; 
been  built  towards  (ho  close  of  last  century— has 
just  been  thoroughly  renovated,  from  olans  by 
Messrs.  Maelaren  and  Aitkeu,  architects,  Dundee. 

A  memorial  is  being  completed  at  Buxton  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Turner,  late  a  natiro  of  the 
town.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Robt-  K.  Duke, 
architect,  and  is  Classic  in  style.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  K.  Y.  Ash.  9Cul(4tor,  of  Buxton. 

A  new  theatre,  called  the  Gaiety,  was  opened  at 
South  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  Monday  night  week,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Fames',  proprietor.     The  entire  coat 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Bkidlington  QnAT. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  Novem- 
ber, the  clerk  reported  that  he  had  caused 
advertisements  to  be  inserted,  offering  the  sum 
of  d£20  for  the  best  plan  and  report  thereon 
for  erecting  sea  defences  between  Sand's  Cut 
and  Sand'a-lane,  and  that  five  sets  of  plans  and 
reports  thereon  had  been  received  in  reply  to 
such  advertisements,  and  such  plans  having 
been  opened  and  inspected,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  such  plans  and 
reports  be  deferred  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  committee,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  November,  at  half.past  9  o'clocli  in  the 
forenoon.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  28th  November,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  board  be  recommended  to  award  the 
premium  of  ^620  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Pickwell, 
civil  engineers,  Hull.  The  chairman  then  re- 
marked on  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  plans, 
and  particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Pickwell,  which  were  admirably  worked  out, 
and  were  superior  to  anything  he  had  ever 
seen  during  his  experience  of  public  works. 

Dublin. — In  the  limited  competition  for  the 
Ball  Memorial  Church  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fuller,  architect,  of  Dublin,  has  been  accepted. 
The  style  chosen  is  Decorated  Gothic,  well 
treated,  having  a  tower  and  spire  with  an 
apsidal  baptistery  at  the  west  end. 

Folkestone. — The  sub-committee  for  the 
Dr.  Harvey  Tercentenary  Memorial  have  in- 
vited Messrs.  C.  C.  Birch,  A.  Bruce  Joy,  and 
Hamo  Thornycrof t  to  furnish  designs  for  the 
statue  of  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  to  be  erected  on  the  Lees  at  Folke- 
stone. Each  of  these  three  artists  has  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  designs  are  to  be  ready 
by  the  1st  day  of  March,  1870. 

GooLE.— The  Reedness  and  Whitgift  School 
Board  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Clamp, 
of  Hull,  for  their  proposed  school  at  Whitgift, 
near  Goole.  Thirteen  designs  were  submitted, 
chiefly  by  Yorkshire  architects. 

Halifax  Board  School.— 187  architects 
have  applied  for  the  particulars  relating  to  this 
competition. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

BAitBov?-iN-FcRNEss.  —  The  first  annual 
meeting  that  has  taken  place  of  the  above 
school  of  art,  since  the  removal  from  the  old  in- 
convenient rooms  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
to  the  newly  finished  and  well-fitted  up  rooms 
in  the  Baths,  took  place  last  week,  when  a 
satisfactory  report  was  read.  The  number  of 
students  attending  the  school  during  the  past 
year  had  been  109.  The  school  this  year  re- 
ceives one  National  prize  for  machine  drawing, 
gained  by  John  Welsh,  3  second  grade  prizes, 
and  13  second  grade  certificates,  and  also 
several  passes  for  various  subjects.  Amongst 
the  local  prizes  was  one  for  the  best  architec- 
tural design,  which,  after  a  close  competition, 
was  given  to  Joseph  Fisher,  and  also  one  for 
the  best  design  in  any  subject  was  gained  by 
Alex,  Pope. 

Edinburgh. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Art  took  place  last  week.  The  annual  report 
stated  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  school 
this  year  was  864,  much  the  largest  number 
yet  recorded.  The  awards  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  much  more  nume- 
rous and  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which 
were  gained  in  the  previous  year.  Those 
from  the  National  competition  are — For  th-e  male 
school. — 1  gold  medal,  5  silver  do.,  5  bronze  do., 
and  9  Queen's  prizes;  as  compared  with  2 
silver  medals,  3  bronze  do.,  and  -1  Queen's 
prizes  in  the  previous  year.  For  the  female 
school — 1  silver  medal,  1  bronze  do.,  and  2 
Queen's  prizes ;  as  compared  with  1  bronze 
medal  and  1  Queen's  prize.  The  ordeal  to  which 
■works  iu  the  National  competition  are  sub- 
jected is  shown  from  the  fact  that  those  to 
which  the  above  prizes  have  been  awarded,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  gained  Queen's  prizes, 
formed  part  of  1,500  works  selected  and  re- 
ferred to  that  competition  out  of  138,055  works 
sent  up  from  142  schools  of  art  iu  the  king- 
dom. The  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
purchased  for  use  as  examples  to  other  Govern- 
ment schools  of  art  five  of  the  works  sent  this 


year  from  the  Edinburgh  school  to  the  national 
competition — viz.,  four  out  of  the  male  school 
and  one  out  of  the  female  school.  In  the  third 
grade  examination.  38  students  have  been  suc- 
cessful— viz.,  of  the  male  school,  29 ;  of  the 
female  school,  0.  At  the  second  grade  exami- 
nation, held  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  282  students 
of  the  school  came  up  for  examination — viz., 
from  the  male  school,  152 ;  from  the  female 
school,  130.  This  is  27  more  than  came  up  in 
the  previous  year.  Out  of  the  whole  number, 
152  passed,  as  against  129  in  the  previous  year 
— viz.,  of  the  male  school,  97 ;  of  the  female  do., 
55.  Of  these,  29  from  the  male  school  have 
gained  prizes,  and  9  full  certificates  ;  while  11 
from  the  female  school  have  gained  prizes, 
and  4  full  certificates.  The  second  grade  ex- 
amination was  attended  besides  by  102 
strangers — 52  males  and  50  females,  of  whom 
61  have  passed — viz.,  40  males  and  21  females. 
Of  these,  9  have  obtained  prizes — viz.,  8  males 
and  1  female.  There  was  again  this  year  a 
local  advanced  examination.  The  number  of 
students  who  entered  for  this  examination  was 
18 — viz,  11  males  and  7  females.  Of  these,  10 
passed — 6  males  and  4  females. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — The  third 
annual  public  meeting  of  this  school  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week  in  the  new  rooms  in  Clare- 
mont,  provided  by  Mr.  Thorn  is  Brassey's 
liberality.  The  report  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  continued  progress  of  the  past  year.  The 
attendances  had  been  maintained,  but  the  num- 
ber of  Government  prizes  obtained  had  not 
been  so  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to 
many  of  the  older  pupils  having  passed  the 
curriculum.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  head-master, 
reported  that  27  students,  and  7  external  can- 
didates, passed  in  the  second  and  third  grade 
examinations.  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  has  just 
presented  a  series  of  books,  casts,  examples  of 
building  and  machine  construction,  autotypes, 
&c.,  for  use  by  members  of  the  school. 

Leicester.  —  The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Leicester  School 
of  Art  took  place  last  week.  The  head-master 
reported  that  the  attendance  had  been  much 
the  same  as  last  year,  the  total  nuuiber  of 
students  being  301  ;  but  the  number  of  works 
executed  by  the  students  was  much  greater,  the 
total  being  1,431  against  902 — an  increase  of 
more  than  half.  Of  the  902  works  seat  to  South 
Kensington  for  examination  last  year,  11  ob- 
tained third  grade  prizes,  whilst  of  the  1,431 
submitted  this  year,  no  less  than  35  received 
awards.  The  works  of  twelve  students  in  the 
advanced  section  were  selected  by  the  depart- 
ment as  having  reached  the  fixed  standard  of 
excellence,  and  thus  obtained  the  maximum 
grant  to  the  school  for  being  what  are  termed 
"  satisfactory  sets"  of  works.  Last  year  nine 
of  these  advanced  sets  were  chosen.  In  the 
elementary  section,  too,  only  five  sets  were 
chosen  last  year,  whilst  this  year  22  sets  were 
selected,  and  to  two  of  these  sets  prizes  were 
awarded  for  marked  excellence,  no  similar 
awards  having  previously  been  made  to  the 
school.  In  last  year's  National  competition  one 
silver,  one  bronze  medal,  and  three  book  prizes 
were  awarded.  This  year  are  awarded  one 
silver  medal,  three  bronze  medals,  and  one  book 
prize.  In  the  local  time  examinations  of  the 
second  grade,  83  students  were  examined,  of 
whose  exercises  13  were  marked  "excellent," 
and  44  "  pass."  Last  year  78  students  were 
examined,  15  receiving  the  mark  "excellent," 
and  29  the  mark  "  pass."  The  total  number 
this  year  is,  therefore.  57,  against  44  last  year. 
Five  "  full  certificates,"  for  having  passed  in 
the  four  subjects  of  the  second  grade,  were 
awarded  last  year — this  year  six.  Free  student- 
ships were  awarded  to  five  students  last  year, 
and  the  same  number  this  year. 


A  miesion  chapel  was  opened  last  week  atWootton, 
in  the  parish  of  Milton,  Hants.  It  consists  of  a, 
chancel  (seating  200)  and  class-room,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  William  Hoare.  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  T.  H.  Chambers. 

A  yiecial  mpeting  of  the  Pontefract  Town  Council 
was  field  on  Monday  evening — the  Mayor  presiding 
— to  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  site  to  erect  the 
new  town  hall.  The  proposed  building  is  to  be  built 
by  public  subscription,  some  d£3,000  having  been 
already  promised.  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  a  competent  architect  should 
be  called  in  to  advise  and  prepare  plans. 


BuillitngjttttlltQence, 

BooTLE  IN  Liverpool — On  Wednesday 
last  the  new  schools  attached  to  the  Emmanuel 
Congregational  Church  were  formally  opened. 
The  exterior  is  of  red  sandstone  with  mullioned 
windows,  &c.,  in  the  same  style  as  the  church, 
the  interior  being  fijiished  with  stained  and 
varnished  pitch-pine.  The  large  room  is  60ft. 
by  36ft.,  having  the  class-rooms  (16  in  number) 
placed  in  two  tiers  at  the  south  side,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  part  of  the  large  haU  when 
used  for  lectures,  meetings,  &c.  A  separate 
infant  school  is  provided,  and  a  library  and 
kitchen  on  ground  floor.  Galleries  run  round 
the  ends  and  one  side  of  hall,  which  is — with 
the  class-rooms — heated  with  hot-water  pipes 
and  ventilated  on  the  Tobin  system.  Messrs. 
F.  and  G.  Holme  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Webster  the  contractor ;  the  cost,  with 
fittings,  being  about  jEi.oOO. 

Bradford. — The  Alexandra  Hotel,  Bradford, 
which  has  been  erected  and  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  between  .£40,000  andd£50,000,  was  opened 
on  Saturday.  The  walls  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely constructed  of  brick.  The  hotel,  which 
is  five  stories  in  height,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  architects,  and 
has  been  constructed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  cement.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  140  customers. 

Chelmsford. — The  Congregational  chapel  in 
London-road,  Chelmsford,  was  re-opened  last 
week,  after  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  somewhat  elaborate 
decorations,  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  ^£2,660. 
The  fiat  ceiling  has  been  removed  over  the 
central  portion  of  building,  and  a  domical 
ceiling  constructed  lOtt.  above  the  original 
level,  divided  into  8  bays  by  arched  ribs  and 
principals.  Surrounding  the  vault  are  panels, 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  circular 
ventilator,  communicating  with  the  roof,  from 
whence  the  heated  air  is  extracted  by  three  of 
Howarth's  rotatory  Archimedian  screw  venti 
lator.  The  gallery  fronts  have  been  recon^ 
structed,  divided  into  bays  by  consoles,  and 
enriched  with  panelling  and  patterns.  New 
open  benches  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished, have  been  fixed  throughout  the  entire 
building ;  on  the  ground  floor  the  seating 
arranged  in  an  octagon  form  round  the  pulpit 
and  dais,  with  radiating  passages.  The  new 
pulpit  is  constructed  of  framing  of  walnut, 
satin-wood,  cedar,  ebony,  and  pitch-pine,  sup- 
ported  on  a  pedestal  of  pitch-pine,  with  columns 
and  cantilevers  of  walnut.  The  central  part 
of  the  street  front  has  been  filled  in  with 
windows  and  balustrade,  between  the  Ionic 
columns,  and  crowned  with  a  stone  pediment. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee  was  the  architect ;  Mr. 
Letch,  of  Braintree,  carried  out  the  builder's 
works ;  Mr.  Tanner  the  plumbing  and  paint- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Beckett  Bros,  the  gas-fitting 
and  ironwork. 

Chichester  Diocesan  Association. —  At 
the  quarterly  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  following  building  grants  were  voted : — 
Towards  building  a  chapel  of  ease  in  Mares- 
field,  d£80 ;  enlargement  and  restoration  of  Bar. 
combe  Church,  JE70 ;  restoration  of  West  Dean 
Church,  near  Sleaford,  ^625 ;  enlargement  o£ 
Christ  Church,  Eastbourne  (2nd  grant),  £50} 
restoration  of  Mayfield  Church,  tower  and  spire 
(2nd  grant),  ^615 ;  and  teacher's  residence, 
Christ  Church  Schools,  Eastbourne,  i50. 

Darenth.  —  On  Saturday  last  the  new 
Metropolitan  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Children  at 
Darenth,  Kent,  was  opened.  The  building  waf 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of  Nov.  5 
1875,  and  fully  described  on  page  469  of  th( 
number  for  October  29,  1875,  when  a  notice  o' 
the  competition,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  and  C 
Harston,  the  architects,  were  successful,  wai 
given.  The  adult  asylum  to  be  erected  on  thi 
Darenth  estate  is  for  the  ultimate  accommoda 
tion  of  about  1,500  adults.  Only  768  are  to  bi 
at  present  provided  for,  in  six  blocks  of  1& 
each,  and  24  single  rooms,  but  the  administra 
five  block,  laundry,  and  workshops  are  to  bi 
completed  at  once,  the  remaining  blocks  adde( 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  The  buildinj 
^  contract  for  the  parts  now  to  be  erected  has 
i  been   accepted    by    Messrs.    3raid   and    Co.j 
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at  ^660,000.  The  united  f rontagea  of  the  Iniild- 
ings  will  amount  ta  about  half.a-mile.  In 
addition  farm  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  wood  included  in  the 
estate,  and  gas  works  at  a  point  furthest  from 
the  buildings.  The  school  is  arranged  for  50O 
children,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  infectious 
infirmary  and  bailiff's  house.  The  building 
contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co., 
of  Bow,  London.  The  gates  are  of  wrought 
iron,  made  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and 
Co.,  of  London.  The  total  cost  has  been 
X76,320,  with  .£18,315  additional  for  works  in 
connection  both  with  school  and  asylum.  The 
building  is  erected  in  stock  bricks,  with  bands 
and  arches  of  coloured  bricks,  and  the  style  is 
semi-Gothic. 

Edinbukoh. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
German  church  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  ,Iames  B. 
Wemyss,  Leith,  is  the  architect.  The  building 
is  to  be  seated  to  accommodate  250  persona, 
exclusive  of  a  proposed  gallery  at  the  east  end. 
The  style  is  Pointed  Gothic.  To  the  south  of 
the  entrance  in  the  Bellevue  front,  a  tower, 
square  in  plan,  with  buttresses  rising  from  tlie 
base  at  each  corner,  will  rise  with  its  spire  to 
the  height  of  80ft.  from  the  pavement. 

Heigham. — The  old  parish  of  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew) Heigham,  Norwich,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  the  12th,  after  restoration  and  en- 
largement effected  at  a  cost  of  ^62,500.  An  aisle 
in  the  Decorated  style  has  been  added  on  the 
north  side  corresponding  with  that  on  the 
south,  to  which  a  new  roof  has  been  supplied. 
The  tower  has  been  refaced  and  a  parapet 
added,  and  a  new  porch,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber  constructed  on  north  side.  The 
church  has  been  seated  with  open  oak  benches, 
and  paved  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  and  a 
new  pulpit  and  communion  table  provided. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass; 
heating  apparatus  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  and  Barnards.  All  the  mural 
monuments,  previously  on  the  north  wall,  have 
been  removed  to  a  corresponding  position  in 
the  new  aisle.  Mr.  R.  il.  Phipson,  of  Norwich 
and  Ipswich,  was  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Owen  clerk  of  works. 

Herefoed. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Hereford  was  laid  last 
week.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Martin,  of  St.  Owen-street,  Hereford,  and  the 
contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Eeuben  Taylor,  of 
Clehonger.  The  building  will  be  of  brick, 
with  buttresses  of  the  same  material.  The 
style  is  Early  Gothic.  Sitting  room  will  be 
provided  in  the  new  building  for  nearly  200 
people,  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  being 
about  4Cft.  by  23ft.  The  roof  will  be  open,  of 
stained  wood,  while  the  walls  will,  with  the 
exception  of  being  coloured,  remain  plain,  the 
bricks  being  pointed  only. 

Hon>TSLOW. — We  understand  that  the  mili- 
tary brigade  depot  at  Hounslow  (one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom)  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  works  were  begun 
originally  by  Messrs.  Niblett  and  Son,  of 
Hornsey,  but  have  been  carried  out  chiefly  by 
Messrs."  Downs  and  Co.,  of  the  Borough,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Montmorency,  C.E.,  and 
his  foreman  of  works,  Sergeant-Major  Hamil- 
ton, K.E.  All  the  locks,  latches,  and  door  fur- 
niture for  upwards  of  fiOO  doors,  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
street. 

Llandaff  Diocesan  Chcech  Extension 
Society. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  Friday,  the  following  grants  in 
aid  were  made  : — Newcastle,  iE30  ;  Llanwonns, 
£40  ;  Beaufort.  .£30 ;  Oakwood  Margam,  £iO  ; 
Mynyddislwyn,  ^620;  Cyfartha,  Je30 ;  Dan- 
f rechfa,  je40 ;  Ebbw  Vale,  .£30 ;  Dowlais,  JEIO ; 
Pentrebuck,  .£40;  Aberdare  and  Aberaman, 
£40;  Cwmbach  £W;  Pandy,  JEIO:  Femdale, 
MO  ;  Tonypandy,  .£25  ;  Maesteg,  ^£30 ;  Spelter, 
.£30;  Pontlottyn,  i;40 ;  Pantywain,  £30:  St. 
[John's,  Cardiff,  £S0 :  Gelligacr,  X20;  J'ont- 
aberbargoed,  £S0  ;  Whitchurch,  Tongwynlais, 
i,£30;  All  Saints',  Cardiff,  jESO;  Eoath,  J210; 
Llantrissant,  Ely  Valley,  £20;  Tstradyfodwg, 
\£30  ;  and  Maescywmmer,  ^£30. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Wokks. — At  this 
[board  on  Friday  it  was  decided  to  contribute 
le  following  sums  towards  i-jiprovemeuts  re- 
intly  carried  out  by  the  City  Commissioners  of 
ewers,  being  one-half  the  cost  in  each  case  : — 
'oultry  from  Old  Jewry  to  Ironmonger-lane, 


£11,000;  corner  of  Jewin.strcct.  XU.SOI  ; 
Long-lane,  setting  back  Nos.  4  to  8,  jE1,025; 
improvements  in  Aldersgatc-streot,  Long-lane, 
and  Cloth-street,  .61,(104.  and  further  improve- 
ments in  Long-lane,  .£2, .500  and  illSl.  A  letter  I 
was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  stating 
that  the  Government  do  not  see  their  way  to 
further  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  board  for 
the  purchase  of  the  water  companies  of  the 
metropolis.  The  works  committee  brought  up 
the  accounts  of  the  analyti'.al  chemists 
employed  to  test  samples  of  water  with  a  view 
to  supporting  the  water  supply  and  purchase 
bills  promoted  by  the  board  last  session  ;  those 
had  been  reduced  from  jei,901  to  £1,614,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  same  be  paid.  A 
long  discussion  ensued,  it  being  contended  on 
the  one  side  that  these  charges  were  still  ex- 
cessive and  scandalous,  and  on  the  other  that 
they  comprise  fees  for  analyses  of  all  the  pre. 
sent  and  possible  sources  of  supply,  which  will 
be,  it  was  said,  most  useful  in  any  future 
action  taken  by  the  board.  Ultimately  it  was 
decided  to  refer  the  bills  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee for  payment  by  10  votes  to  17,  but  the 
item  of  the  special  fees  charged  by  Mr. 
Keates,  analytical  chemist  to  the  board,  was 
adjourned  for  a  month  for  consideration.  The 
fire  brigade  committee  were  authorised  to  take 
steps  to  provide  another  station  in  Tooley-street 
in  place  of  the  present  one,  which  will  be  re- 
moved  under  the  Streets  Improvements  Act, 
and  to  expend  £850  on  enlargements  to  pre- 
mises in  Waterloo-road. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — An  addition  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  has  been  made  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company.  It  consists  of  a  large 
centr.al  block,  with  two  wings  stretching  from 
it  right  and  left,  and  short  flanking  sections 
returned  from  the  main  building  at  each  end 
The  central  block  is  six  stories  in  height ;  the 
whole  of  the  wings  and  flanking  buildings  are 
four  stories.  The  materials  used  for  the  old 
portion  of  the  building  was  rubble,  faced  with 
brick;  but  the  new  portion — which  consider. 
ably  more  than  doubles  the  accommodation  at 
command — is  built  of  brick  only.  The  length 
of  the  main  building  is  412tt.,  and  the  height 
of  the  central  block  is  60ft.,  and  of  the  wings 
about  40ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Johnstone, 
of  Clayton-street,  Newcastle.  The  staircases 
are  laid  with  granite  concrete  Vjy  Messrs.  W. 
Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Jacob 
Glaister  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  new  building  will  be  about  £12,000. 

Penycae. — The  inaugural  service  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Penycae,  took  place  on 
Friday  week.  The  new  building  (illustrated  in 
the  BviLDiNG  News  in  1877)  will  accommo- 
date 300  persons,  and  has  been  erected  for  the 
sum  of  £1,800,  being  at  the  rate  of  £6  per 
sitting.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  54ft  by 
24ft. ;  chancel,  22ft.  by  20ft. ;  aisle,  52ft.  by 
7ft. ;  and  small  vestry  and  organ-chamber 
combined,  with  heating  apparatus  and  coal 
cellar  under ;  the  height  of  the  nave  being 
32ft.  to  the  ridge.  The  style  is  a  severe 
Lancet  one,  no  tracery  being  introduced,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  rose  window  in  the 
east  wall.  The  walls  are  built  in  local  stone, 
plastered  intenially,  and  the  roof  is  boarded 
and  slated,  with  felt  between,  for  warmth.  The 
work  has  been  thoroughly  and  substantially 
carried  out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Phennah  and  Davis,  of  Ehostyllen,  under  the 
cersonal  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  3,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  London. 
Stow-on-the-Wold. — The  old  cross,  situate 
in  the  market-place,  which  was  erected  between 
14-t5  and  1476,  has  been  re=itored  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  .T.  C. 
Chamberlain,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  gift  of  £2,000  to  provide  the  town 
with  water.  A  substantial  iron  railing  has 
been  placed  round  the  cross,  and  a  piece  of 
carved  stone  added  to  the  top  of  the  column. 
Upon  the  east  side  of  this  addition  is  sculptured 
Mr.  J.  C.  Chamberlain  and  Maugersbury  House, 
on  the  west  side  A.  Chester,  reputed  builder  of 
the  cross,  on  the  north  side  the  .\bhot  of  Eve- 
sham and  the  lord  of  the  manor  obtaining  a 
charter  from  Edward  III.  to  constitute  Stow 
a  market  town,  and  on  the  south  side  the 
Crucifixion.  Messrs.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester, 
were  the  contractors. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hulil  ourscltos  re»pon.iiblo  for  the  opinions  ot 

our.  eorrosponilcnta.    TUo  Kclitor  rMiMctfully  rcqiiOdU 

that  all  oommunioationn  »houl<l  bo  drawn  np  as  briefly 

as  poAfliblo,  OS  there  aro  many  olaimanta  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  corrr'iKjiulonpO.] 

All  lettcm  should  bo  addri>K«od  to  the  HDITOK,  SI, 
TAVISTOCK-STIIKET.COVKNT-OARDBN,  W.O. 

To  Odb  RKiUKUs.— Wo  shall  d-ol  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
roadora  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notoa  of  worka 
contoniplate<i  or  in  pruirro*'«  in  the  provinces. 

Choquos  anil  Poit-oflico  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuoek  KowARDa. 

ADVEttTlaKMBKT  CHAnOES. 

The  charpo  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  lino  of  oi^bt 
vrords  (tho  firnt  lino  countini;  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  loss  than  hnlf-a-crowrn.  Bpeoial  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  inportions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publinhor. 

I"ront  Pa?o  Advertisemrnts  and  Paragraph  Advortiae- 
ments  Is.  pi-r  lino.  Ko  front  paije  or  paragraph 
Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  5s. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mtut  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OK  sniiaCRIPTIONS. 
(Payable  in  Advrtnce.) 

Including  two  half-yearly  double  numbers.  One  Pound 
per  annum  (post  free)  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  j 
for  the  United  States,  £1  Ca.  Gd.  (or  Mols.  VK.  (old).  To 
Franco  or  Belgium,  £1  6s.  6d.  (or  3:if.  30c.).  To  India  (v\d 
Southampton) ,  £1  6s.  6d,  To  any  of  tho  Austral  lan  Colonies, 
N'ow  Zealand,  tho  Capo,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  JJoTa 
Sootia,  or  Natal,  £1  6s.  6<1. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  i 

to  remit  their  subscriptions  bj  ,    v 

to-;iadvise  the  publisher  of  tho  date  and  amount  of  their 
remitbince.  If  tho  bLst-mentionod  precaution  is  omitted, 
some  dUBculty  is  very  likely  to  arise  ia  obtaining  the 
amount.  Back  numbers  can  only  bo  sent  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  each,  tho  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  an  additional 
remittance  to  cover  the  extra  coat  of  forwarding  back 
numbers,  aro  commenced  from  tho  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 
Ca^es  for  binding  the  hnlJ-TCarly  volumes,  28.  each. 

RrcElvrD.— B.  of  M.— J.  F.— F.  U.— E.  and  R.— Rt.  Hon. 
L.  J.  M.-W.  F.-A.  and  J.  G.-F.  and  A.  W.-H.  and 
G.— J.  L.  B.  and  Co. 
A.  and  K.  (It  was  undoubtedly  a  sharp  piece  of  practice, 
but  we  cannot  deal  with  it— first,  because  the  party 
referred  to  is  not  an  architect ;  and  next,  because  there 
was  nothing  in  tho  course  he  adopted  against  which  a 
le-^l  objection  could  be  raised.)— B.  R.  (We  do  not 
know.  The  "  Elizabethan  rim  locks  "  aro  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Hill,  of  Upper  Thamos-atrcot- see  advertisement  in 
this  number.) 

■■BUILDING  NEWS"  DESIGNING  CLUB. 
Dkawinus  Received.— East  Anglian,  Anchor,  North- 
West,  Motto  J.,  J.  S.,  M  with  leaves,  Cabul,  Montague, 
S.  C  M  in  square,  En  Avant,  Such  a  Doa,  Pat,  Try. 
Received.— A  Swash.— (1.  Tho  bowling-alley  and  skittle, 
ground  nee<l  not  be  shown,  but  simply  tho  approaches 
thereto.  2.  Ye3.)-J.  8.  (Ton  may  send  a  drawing  for 
both  subjects  if  you  like ;  but  we  prefer  perspMtrre 
sketches,  if  sent,  to  be  on  tho  some  sheet.)— G.  8.  F., 
North  Shields.  (There  is  n.)  subscription  to  pay  to  join 
the  club.)-B.  (Our  sheet  being  Uin.  by  7in.,  goneraUy 
speaking,  drawings  for  reproduction  should  bo  22in.  by 
U  in.)— Motto  J.  (By  some  ina'lvertenco  your  drawing 
wa'  mislaid,  and  wo  omitted  to  notice  it.  The  detail 
of  fireplace  and  stairc.^«e  are  characteristic,  and  the 
mouldings  effective,  though  we  think  the  framing  et 
meeting-hall  door  heavy.    We  shall  make  a  note  of  it.) 


Coi'itspDulitnct 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  AND 

ETIQUETTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdildjno  News. 
Sir, — I  must  confess  to  much  disappointment 
at  the  evasion  or  postponement  of  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Burges'a  paragraph  No.  7  in  the 
above  matter.  I  and  many  others  have  been 
waiting  for  years  past  to  see  this  question 
raised  and  settled  one  way  or  other.  Canvass- 
ing and  touting  for  business  have  become  so 
common  that  in  many  places  it  is  the  only 
possible  way  a  professional  man  has  to  procure 
business  or  keep  his  practice  together.  I  do 
not  now  write  either  to  defend  or  condemn  it. 
I  merely  suggest  that  the  legitimacy  of  the 
practice  should  be  recognised  or  condemned,  so 
that  one  set  of  men  should  not  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  others.  It  is  quite  time  the 
subject  should  be  faced  honestly.  We  look  to 
the  Institute  to  take  a  leading  position,  and 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  matter.  Fail- 
ing this  I  trust  some  influential  members  of 
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our  profession  will  air  the  subject  in  your 
columns.  There  are  many  men,  even  eminent 
ones,  who  owe  their  positions  entirely  to  the 
practice  I  name.  Surely  they  will  not  be  back- 
ward in  publicly  defending  it. — I  am,  &c., 

B. 


CUSTOMARY  PERCENTAGES. 

SiE, — It  came  under  my  notice  a  short  time 
ago  that  a  quantity  surveyor  who  had  supplied 
the  "  hills  of  quantities  "  for  a  large  city  public 
work  (charging  a  commission  equivalent  to  2 
per  cent,  for  them)  also  undertook,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  contractors  and  the  sanction 
of  the  architect,  to  make  out  and  furnish  all 
the  contractors'  amounts  (both  day  and  mea- 
sured) for  which  service  he  charged  another  2 
per  cent.,  which  latter  commission  was  added 
to  and  incorporated  with  the  accounts,  but  so 
disposed  of  as  not  to  be  observable,  and  there- 
fore  payable  to  him  by  the  contractors,  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  same  contract,  the 
"  omission "  on  credits  to  the  clients  bore  1 
per  cent,  commission,  the  same  being  payable 
to  him  by  contractors  as  before,  to  provide  for 
which  the  real  amount  of  the  contractor's 
indebtedness  (the  client's  credit)  had  to  be 
reduced  the  said  one  per  cent.  I  expressed  my 
surprise  at  such  proceedings.  I  consider  them 
most  unfair  and  a  great  injustice  to  the  payers, 
and  was  answered  "  it  was  customary." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  or  some  of  your 
eminent  professional  contributors  favour  me 
with  your  (or  their)  opinion  thereon,  and  say 
if  within  the  range  of  your  (or  their)  experi- 
ence you  (or  they)  can  call  to  mind  a  precedent 
for  such  transactions  and  modes  of  charge  as 
regards  the  amounts  (debits)  and  the  "  omis- 
sions "  (credits) ? 

Commissions  of  varied  percentages  on  bills 
of  quantities  are  usual,  but  not  the  more  just 
for  being  so.  However,  those  will  pass  over  as 
customary  evils. — I  am,  &c.. 

Constant  Reader. 


THE  A.  A.  BALLOTING. 
Sir, — I  see  by  the  reports  of  the  meetio^  on  the 
6th  inst.  that  Mr.  Florence  again  repeated  the 
assertion  that  '*  one  black  ball  would  neutralise  five 
favourable  votes  ;"  so  I  suppose  that  this  was  tbe 
reckoning  adopted.  Bat  rule  10  says  "  one  dissen- 
tient vote  in  five  shall  exclude,"  by  which  one  black 
ball  would  neutralise  ou\y  four.  Thus,  if  there  were 
thirt.v-three  votes  for  a  candidate,  and  seven  against 
him,  hewonldbeexclndedbythereckoningapparently 
used.  But  there  would  certainly  not  be  one  in  five 
of  the  forty  voters  against  him.  This  ma3'  account 
for  some  of  the  rejections. — I  am,  &c.,  Y.  Z. 

A  third  serious  landslip  has  occurred  to  the  new 
dock  at  Devonport,  of  which  we  announced  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  last  week.  At  dny 
break  on  Monday  it  was  discovered  that  between  'JuO 
and  300tt.  of  the  south  side  of  the  dock  had  given  I 
way,  carrying  with  it  the  solid  masonry  and  destroy- 
ing building  material  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  A  large  fissure  was  also  caused  in 
one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  yard,  and  the  water- 
pipes  being  broken,  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  poured 
into  the  excavations  and  completed  the  wreck.  The 
works  are  now  stopped. 

A  Loan  Science  and  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Grammar-school  buildings,  Bedford,  daring 
part  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  School  Board  for  Carlisle  have  instructed 
Mr.  Birkett,  ot  that  city,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new 
Board  school  to  accommodate  from  650  to  700  chil- 
dren, at  a  cost  of  about  .£8,000.  The  site  is  in 
Denton  Holme. 

The  tender  ot  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  of  Holborn, 
has  been  accepted  this  week  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Salisbury  for  the  new  screen  and  other  woodwork 
for  the  choir  of  their  cathedral,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  the  recently  appointed 
architect  to  Sahsbury  Cathedral. 

Last  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Board  school , 
to  be  erected  at  Eastborougb,  Dewsbury,  was  loid. 
The  building,  which  will  cost  .£7,000,  and  accom- 
modate 900  children,  is  t,'om  designs  by  Messrs.  Hol- 
tom  &  Connon,  of  Leeds  and  Dewsbury,  architects. 
The  style  is  Geometrical  Gothic.  The  contracts  are 
let  to  local  firms. 

It  has  been  decided  to  add  a  spire  to  the  recently- 
restored  parish  church  ot  St.  John,  Margate. 

Extensive  improvements  and  alterations  are  in 
progress  at  the  Theatre,  Preston.  Mr.  J.  Whiteside, 
of  Old  Vicarage,  Preston,  is  the  contractor  for 
building  works  and  joinery.  The  decorations  are 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Wilding  &  Sons,  of  Lune- 
street,  and  the  upholstering  by  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
also  of  Preston. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[5615.]— Sashes  and  Frames. — A  person  was 
aloat  to  build  some  houses,  and  took  a  joiner  to 
examine  some  windows,  and  requested  him  to  fur- 
nish a  price  at  which  he  would  make  hira  sashes  and 
frames  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the 
sample  windows.  These  windows  had  beaded  hang- 
ing stiles  to  the  ground-floor  windows  (but  no 
shutters),  and  the  upper  windows  had  angle  beads 
in  the  reveals  and  under  arches  outside.  The  joiner 
agreed  to  make  them  in  every  respect  like  tbe 
sample  windows  at  a  price  per  foot  superficial,  but 
has  not  affixed  either  hanging  stiles  or  angle  beads, 
saying  ho  considers  that,  although  he  agreed  to  make 
the  sashes  and  frames  in  every  respect  like  the 
samples,  he  was  not  bound  to  affix  either  hanging 
stiles  or  angle  beads.  In  arguing  the  matter  before 
a  referee,  the  latter  said  he  considered  the  sashes 
and  frames  were  complete  without  either  hanging 
stiles  or  angle  beids,  as  these  were  merely  orna- 
mental.    Kindly  give  opinion,  and  oblige — J.  J. 

[5016.] — Expiration  of  Articles. — Will  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  legal  form  of 
endorsement  on  indenture,  on  expiration  of  articles 
served  under  an  architect  and  surveyor  ?— Z. 

[5617.] — Brown  Oak. — Could  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents learned  in  oak  afford  information  as  to 
the  so-called  "brown  oak"  now  much  used  in 
furniture  ?  Is  there  such  a  wood,  or  is  the  dark 
colour  created  by  the  cabinet-maker  ?— J.  P. 

[5618.] — Etchings. — AVill  any  reader  kindly  in- 
form me  what  kiad  of  frames  (and  mounts,  if  any) 
are  best  suited  for  etchings  ?— Sueeckibeb. 

[5619.1— Surveyor's  Practice.  -Can  I,  as  a 
surveyor,  legally  assess  tbe  damages  done  to  a 
business  through  loss  of  trade,  &c. ;  also  inconve- 
nience to  inmates,  &c.,  caused  by  the  pulling  down 
and  re-erection  of  adjoining  property ;  or  do  I 
require  a  licence?— Birmingham. 

[5620  ]— Levels. — Will  some  kind  reader  answer 
the  following  r  I  can  take  levels,  but  do  not  know 
bow  to  set  out  work  from  them.  For  instance,  in 
draining  a  district,  how  are  the  several  depths  of 
the  drains,  taken  from  the  section,  set  out  upon  the 
ground  ?— X. 

REPLIES. 
[5580.]— Arohiteota'  Charges.- 1  beg  to  express 
my  thanks  for  inserting  my  inquiries  on  the  above 
subject,  and  to  "  G.  H.  G."  and  "  Concihator  "  for 
tbe  kindness  of  their  replies  on  Nov.  15,  which  will 
be  of  great  assistance,  and  must  have  given  them 
considerable  trouble.  With  your  permission  I 
would  remark  on  "  Conciliator's  "  reply  to  No.  7— 
that  grates  and  cbimne.v-pieces  were  shown  on  the 
drawings  to  be  new  and  of  suitable  design  for  a 
mansion.  "To  think  out  old  ones  would,  as  he  says, 
be  superfluous  ;  and  if  he  would  draw  tbe  line  in 
fivour  of  the  clifnt  here,  would  it  not  clash  with 
No.  1,  in  which  ho  says:  "Charge  5  per  cent,  on 
amount  of  contract  and  extras,  including  fat 
builder's  prices)  things  provided  by  employer  ?'' — 
Pbovinciai.  S. 

[5603.]- Corn  Exchange.— The  Corn  Exchange 
at  Peterborough  is  lighted  exclusively  from  the  roof. 
-W. 

[5609.]— 'Wlnfried  of  Kirton.— Winfried  of 
Kirton  was  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
the  Apostle  of  Germany.  He  was  born  in  or 
about  the  year  680,  at  Kirton  '(Crediton),  in 
Devonshire.  Of  royal  descent,  be  was  related 
to  St.  Walpurga,  and  passed  .SO  years  of  his 
life  in  the  monastery  of  Excancestre  (Exeter). 
After  that  he  appears  to  have  removed  to  tbe 
monastery  ot  Nutcell,  in  Winchester.  His  monu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  Mayence  Cathedral,  and. 
if  the  stone  is  to  be  beheved.  he  possessed  a  good  old 
Saxon  face.  His  heart  was  preserved  in  a  silver 
case  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  same  cathedral,  but 
the  French  disinterred  it,  and  stole  the  casket.  Tbe 
spot  where  it  was  originally  buried,  however,  is  still 
shown,  "  Kirton "  is  a  local  pronunciation  for 
Crediton,  still  in  general  use  in  Devon.  It  is  tbe 
name,  too,  that  is  generally  used  abroad  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  birthplace  of  St.  Boniface 
(Winfried).— Hakrt  Hems. 

[5612.]— Church  Kestoration.-"  Harrow  "  has 
put  some  questions  that  would  puzzle  even  the 
strongest  restorationist  to  answer  without  seeing 
the  church.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  position 
the  octagonal  arcade  occupies.  Does  it  surround 
the  tower  at  the  top  ?  Another  question  is,  what 
part  requires  most  restoring — the  tower  or  the  roof  ? 
This  is  important  before  an  answer  can  be  given. 
If  tbe  roof  is  not  an  interesting  one,  and  is  further 
unsound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  best  course 
would  be  to  substitute  a  new  roof,  so  that  the  ridge 
may  clear  the  arcade  ;  but,  unless  there  is  room  to 
do  this  without  reducing  the  pitch  of  roof,  both  had 
better  be  left  alone.— G.  H.  G. 

[5613.1— Clay  Foundations.— If  the  clay  subsoil 
is  not;  subject  to  damp,  and  is  well  drained,  a  bed  of 
concrete  from  1ft.  to  1ft.  6in.  would  be  sufficient, 
within  12in,  or  so  of  the  ground  level.  These  are 
ordiaary  depths  for  small  houses.  A  good  concrete 
can  be  made  of  screened  gravel,  mixed  with  sharp 
sand  and  blue  lias  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  6  of 
ballast,  &c.,  to  1  of  lime.— G.  H.  G. 


[5614.] — Laying  out  HonseB. — "  Pecksniff's  " 
question  is  a  somewhat  vague  one  to  answer.  An 
architect  should  certainly  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  levels  of  tbe  site  he  intends  to  build  on, 
but  if  tbe  site  is  nearly  level  a  common  spirit  level 
applied  to  a  straight  edge  or  rule  would  suffice. 
Having  determined  the  position  of  the  bouse,  which 
should  be  regulated  chiefly  by  aspect,  and  tbe  pros- 
pect from  the  principal  windows,  &c.,  it  is  customary 
to  rnn  a  level  throTigh  the  centre  in  each  direction. 
The  most  desirable  method  is  to  fix  upon  an  angle, 
and  run  tke  levels  in  both  directions  of  ground,  the 
level  of  entrance  or  tbe  general  floor  level  being 
determined  as  a  datum  point.  The  most  useful 
instrument  for  the  architect's  purpose  is  a  small 
brass  mounted  level  with  sight  pieces,  adjusted  hy 
parallel  plate-screws  to  a  tripod.  An  architect  ought 
to  understand  levelling,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  the 
levels  by  reference  to  an  ordnance  survey  it  is  desi- 
rable he  should  take  them  himself.  In  many  in- 
stances  the  duty  is  shirked,  tbe  plans  and  sections 
are  prepared  by  assuming  a  level,  and  tbe  difference 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  so  many  cube  yards  ot  excava- 
tion, or  concrete,  or  in  rods  of  brickwork,  and  the 
client  grumbles  and  pays,  but  the  result  is  nnsatis- 
factory.— G.  H.  G. 

PARLIAMEWTART  NOTES. 

Ancient  Monuments  Bill. — In  movin?  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  on  Tuesday,  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  said  that  as  the  House  had  on  several 
previous  occasions  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
be  thought  hon.  members  would  not  wish  him  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  would  only  observe  that  tbe  principle 
of  the  bill  was  that,  after  proper  notice  had  been 
given,  an  owner  of  one  of  these  monuments  who 
wished  to  destroy  it  should,  at  least,  give  the 
country  the  option  of  purchasing  it  at  a  fair  price. 
As  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  commission  and 
other  details,  he  did  not  ask  the  House  to  commit 
itself,  though,  for  his  part,  he  believed  it  would  work 
well,  but  he  should  be  most  ready  to  consider  any 
suggestions  with  reference  to  it  in  committee. — Lord 
F.  Hervey  asked  whether  that  was  the  same  bill  as 
the  hon.  baronet  bad  introduced  in  previous  sessions. 
He  had  understood  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  pre- 
pared to  make  considerable  modifications  in  its 
provisions. — Sir  ,T.  Lubbock  said  he  had  adopted  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  which 
sat  on  the  measure  aud  also  other  suggestions  for 
removing  objections. — The  bill  was  then  read  a 
second  time. 

Railway  and  Tramway  Extension.— Mr. 
Delahunty,  M.P.,  supported  by  several  ot  tne  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  introduce 
into  Parliament  a  measure  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  and  tramways  in  Ireland,  and  pro- 
posing to  empower  the  Loan  Commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  tbe  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  advance 
the  cost  of  tbe  construction  of  railways  and  tr: 
ways  in  districts  where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient 
to  call  local  enterprise  into  operation,  but  where 
the  inhabitants  and  others  interested  are  willing  to 
guarantee  tbe  annual  interest  and  sinking  tund  on 
tbe  cost  of  construction.  A  clause  in  the  measure 
proposes  to  extend  its  [operation  to  any  place  within 
the  three  kingdoms. 

. *-^-» 

Tbe  Town  Council  of  Carlisle  decided  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  Tuesday  week  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  new  sewage  works.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  McKie,  the  borough  engineer,  and 
provide  for  dispo-al  by  irrigation  on  land  at  Widow 
Holme.  A  proposition  was  made  that,  hiving 
regar.-i  to  the  length  of  time  since  the  scheme  was 
resolved  upon,  and  the  greater  experience  which 
has  been  acquired  on  the  sr.bject  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  tbe  advice  of  "  .-ome  eminent 
engineer  "  should  be  sought  on  the  whole  que::tion 
ot  disposal,  but  this  was  defeated. 

Tbe  trustees  of  the  Harpur  Trust,  Bedford, 
decided  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  13lh  inst-,  to  raise 
a  capital  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection  and  fittini 
up  of  a  modern  school  for  girls,  and  of  buildings  i. 
connection  therewith.  The  school  is  to  accommodate 
between  200  and  300  girls,  and  will  be  built  in  the 
Bromham-road,  Bedford.  At  the  same  meeting  it 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a  surveyor  for  the  charity 
estate  in  Bedford,  and  a  committee  was  instituted 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  duties. 

Ulfecumbe,  Devon,  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas  on 
and  after  the  1st  ot  January.  Mr.  Willay,  gas 
engineer,  of  Exeter,  is  carrying  out  the  undertaking, 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  carried  out  at 
Pontardawe  union-house,  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
I  Fowler.     Mr.  Rees  was  the  contractor. 

The  local  rural  authority  for  Kuockando,  N.B.^ 
have  under  consideration  plans  prepared,  by  their 
instructions,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackeuzie,  C.E. ,  of  Elgin, 
for  waterworks  for  the  village  of  Archiestone,  and 
have  ordered  analyses  to  be  made  of  the  proposed 
sources  of  supply. 

At  a  pulilic  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  Mary. 
port,  sanction  has  been  unanimously  given  to  thi 
bill  to  be  promoted  in  Parliament  by  the  harboul 
trustees,  for  tbe  construction  of  a  capacious  wet 
dock  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  present  harbour.  The 
^  estimated  expenditure  is  ,£10»,000. 
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A  SPECIAL  JURY  was  summoned  in  the  Middle- 
sex Sherift's  Court  on  Wednesday  to  assess  the 
auiount  to  be  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  tbeUattersea  and  Albert-bridges, 
whioh  are  to  be  freed  from  toll.  The  Albert- 
briJyte  Company  claimed  ^300,000.  Sir  H. 
.James  informed  the  court  that  an  arranoement 
had  been  entered  into  by  which  the  jury  would 
be  spared  a  lonf^:  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Mr. 
Pope  said  it  had  been  agreed  to  let  the  case  be 
<lc-termined  by  arbitrators,  with  the  appoint- 
meat  of  an  umpire.  There  would  be  an  in- 
■  Hiiry  into  the  substantiality  of  the  structure 
and  other  matters,  which  would  be  better  ascer- 
tained by  the  tribunal  he  had  mentioned.  The 
assessor  said  he  thought  the  course  suggested 
was  the  best  for  all  parties.  The  jury  were 
therefore  discharged. 

Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns,  of  83,  South- 
wark-street,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their 
architects'  and  builders'  diaries,  the  novel  and 
valuable  feature  of  which  is,  that  each  volume 
forms  in  itself  a  complete  set  of  books  fcr  the 
year.  Nos.  0  and  10  are  intended  for  universal 
use.  Nos.  12  and  13  are  particularly  good  and 
comprehensive ;  they  are  ruled  and  printed 
especially  for  the  use  of  arciiitects  and  sur- 
veyors, but  would  be  serviceable  for  all  engaged 
in  business,  as  they  comprise,  amongst  other 
things,  a  diary,  a  note-boot,  a  cash-book,  and  a 
ledger,  the  whole  being  paged  and  indexed  so 
that  reference  may  be  immediately  made  to  any 
particular  name  or  transaction.  No.  11  is  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  builders  and  contractors, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  very  useful 
tables.  The  patent  diary  blotting  pad  is  very 
useful,  combining  in  one  article  two  most  ser- 
viceable things. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  10th  inst.,  a  paper  on  "Eail. 
way  Work  in  Japan  "  was  read  by  W.  F.  Potter, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  author  stated  that  the  materials  found  in 
the  country  for  construction  were  not  very 
good,  except  timber,  which  was  abundant.     It 


pleted  shares  was  3  per  cent.,  and  of  interest 
on  completed  shares  i  per  cent.,  throughout 
the  year.  The  gross  profit  for  the  year  was 
.£i'>9,723.  Of  this  sum  the  profit  and  interest 
paid  to  members  amounted  to  JH',).2(i<'i,  and, 
after  paying  expenses  and  writing  ort  losses, 
the  reserve  fund  haa  been  increased  from 
i:3fl,2S0  to  i:47,17'J..  The  division  of  oflicesand 
staff  desired  by  the  British  Land  Company  has 
been  carried  out,  and  is  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. 

We  have  before  us  "  Classical  Works  of  the 
.A^rchitecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  Period  of  Germany,"  and  "New 
Worksof  Architecture  at  Frankfort-on-Maine," 
both  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  201,  Old  Kent- 
road,  London,  S.E.,  agent  of  Henry  Keller, 
Frankfort-on-Maine.  The  first  is  a  series  of 
photographic  plates  (larpe  fulio),  taken  by 
means  of  a  recently  invented  method,  by 
which  fading  of  the  picture  through  the  influ- 
ence of  daylight  is  prevented,  enabling  the 
publisher  to  deliver  copies  to  subscribers  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible — portraying  the  ma.sterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture  brought  into  existence  in  Germany 
during  the  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renais. 
sance  periods,  including  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Heidelberg,  and  the  noted  old  hotel,  "  Der 
Ritter."  The  latter  illustrates  the  more  modern 
erections  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  the  selection 
being  made  by  the  Society  of  Architects  and 
Engineers  of  that  country.  The  low  rate  of 
subscription  and  the  high  character  of  these 
productions  should  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Professor  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  will 
deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  architecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Burlington  House 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  lectures  are 
primarily  addressed  t'/  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Ac.idemy,  but  liher  persons  will  be 
admitted  by  tickets  as  far  as  space  may  permit. 
Applications  for  tickets  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Professor  of  Architecture,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  cr  21,  Abingdon-street,  S.W.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  course : — Jan. 
30th,  Recent  Artistic  Losse.',  The  Gothic  Ri 


was  impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  infor-  !  vival  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  Feb.  6th.,  Ital 


mation  as  to  the  cost  of  the  works,  as  the 
Japanese  officials  avoided  giving  particulars  on 
this  point  to  the  foreign  staff.  The  chief  en- 
gineering difficulty  in  Japan  was  the  treatment 
of  the  watershed.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  were 
nearly  all  higher  than  the  surrounding  country, 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  40  feet,  or  more.  In 
some  instances  the  railway  had  been  taken 
under  the  rivers  by  tunnelling,  and  an  example 
of  this  was  given.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
rivers  were  bridged  over,  and  approached  by 
steep  gradients  and  high  embankments.  In 
the  future  development  of  railway  work  in 
Japan,  two  essential  points  were  necessarv — 
greater  economy  of  construction,  and  the  "in- 
troduction of  English  capital  and  enterprise. 
These  could  be  obtained  if  the  principle  of  sur- 
face lines  were  adopted,  and  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Government  of  foreign  inter- 
ference were  removed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
last  week  a  paper  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam 
was  read,  in  which  the  latter  called  attention 
to  a  number  of  experiments  proving  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  soot.  Trials  made  on  dif- 
ferent samples  disclosed  the  fact  that  arsenic 
was  present  in  greater  quantity  in  soot  taken 
from  near  the  fireplace  than  in  that  obtained 
from  the  chimney  pot.  The  more  pyrites  a 
coal  contained  the  more  arsenic  might  possibly 
be  found  ;  but  although  the  arsenical  vapour 
must  pass  into  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Jlacadam 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  of  any 
practical  moment  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
National  Freehold  Land  Society  speaks  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  progress.  The  sub- 
scriptions during  the  year  ended  October  31st, 
1878,  wereje572,52o,  the  withdrawals  £503,386, 
and  the  members'  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  £1,341,109,  being  an  increase  of 
.£19,623  on  the  previous  year.  The  "  converti- 
ble securities"  have  been  increased  from 
i:i39.098  to  X196,182.  and  the  advances  on 
freehold  and  leasehold  securities  now  amount 
to  ^ei,]  94,099.    The  rate  of  profit  on  uncom. 


Gothic  the  Precursor  of  the  Renaissance  ;  Feb. 
13th,  Italian  Gothic  in  Secular  Architecture; 
Feb.  20th,  Early  Renaissance,  Brunelleschi ; 
Feb.  27th,  Second  Period  of  the  Renaissance, 
Bramante  and  Sansovino :  March  Cth,  Third 
Period  of  the  Renaissance,  Palladio  and  Vignola. 

The  works  which  for  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half  have  been  in  progress  at  the  Waterloo 
Terminus  of  the  South-Western  Railway  will 
be  brought  to  a  finish  by  the  end  of  the  "year. 
Something  like  il20,0ob  will  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
working  capabilities  of  the  line  will  have  been 
effected.  The  entire  separation  of  the  main 
line  from  the  suburban  traffic  has  been  effected 
by  the  erection  of  what  is  practically  an  entirely 
separate  station,  running  back  from  the  Water- 
loo-road for  over  300  yards.  In  various  parts 
of  the  new  station  are  three  hydraulic  lifts. 
One  is  in  the  front  of  the  building,  adjacent 
to  the  staircase  leading  from  the  level  of  the 
roadway  up  to  the  platform.  This  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  conveyance  of  luggage  up 
and  down  between  the  outside  cab  ranks  and 
the  platforms.  A  second  lift  is  towards  the 
rear  of  the  station,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
conveyance  of  lamps  to  and  from  the  platform, 
after  the  method  adopted  at  Paddington  and 
other  large  st.itions.  The  third  is  situ.ited  on 
the  arrival  platform,  and  by  this  milk-tins  will 
be  lowered.  Trains  first  ran  over  the  new  line 
on  Monday,  but  the  building  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.,  Tredcar  Works,  Bow. 

We  have  received  a  small  pamphlet  which 
treats  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  a  simple  and 
efficacious  manner.  Mr.  Ellison's  principle, 
though  not  new,  is  to  admit  air  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  through  conical-shaped  per- 
forations made  in  air  bricks,  skirtings,  or  other 
substances,  instead  of  through  straight  or 
cylindrical  apertures  as  usually  adopted.  The 
object  of  the  conical  opening  is  to  prevent  a 
sudden  influx  or  draught,  and  to  diffuse  the 
currents  of  air  as  much  as  possible.  The  force 
of  the  incoming  current  entering  the  outer  and 


smaller  end  of  the  opening  is  by  this  means 
diJiiinished  in  it«  passage  in  the  proportion  of 
the  larger  area  of  the  inner  end  of  the  opening' 
to  the  outer  one.  By  lengthening,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  the  cone-shiiped  openings, 
the  velocity  becomes  dimininhed.and  theinten. 
sity  of  current  reduced,  the  air  radiatinc  and 
spreading  itself.  Mr.  Ellison  applies  his  system 
to  skirtings,  air  bricks,  and  other  materials. 
In  the  case  of  skirtings,  the  space  behind  can 
be  utilised  as  a  warming  chauiber  by  hot  water 
or  steam  pipes,  or  the  space  under  seats  in  halls 
or  lecture-rooms  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Cornices  may  be  pierced  in  a 
similar  manner  for  the  esaipe  of  vitiated  air, 
and  the  method  admits  of  a  variety  of  obvious 
modes  of  application.  The  air  may  be  conveyed 
through  flues  in  the  wall  by  air  shafts  or  other- 
wise to  "  box  ventilators,"  in  which  metallic 
perforated  frames  filled  with  porous  non-con- 
ducting material  are  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalising  the  temperature  of  air.  The 
author,  alluding  to  conical-shaped  outlets, 
observes  that  the  idea  entertained  of  their 
giving  an  increased  pressure  to  the  air  passing 
out  and  thus  resisting  currents  having  a  ten- 
dency to  enter  is  a  mistake,  as  the  pressure 
through  a  straight  aperture  of  the  same  size  as 
the  small  end  of  cone  is  the  same.  The  conical 
perforations  are  made  of  all  sizes  according  to 
the  pressure  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  At  Leeds,  in  the  rooms  of  Lincoln  Fields 
Sunday  School,  the  system  bos  been  applied 
successfully  in  one  case  as  a  skirting,  and  in 
others  by  placing  nearly  200ft.  of  perforated 
wood  at  right  angles  under  the  seats. 

An  old  and  valued  correspondent  writes : — 
"On  page  1.').')  of  the  volume  of  the  Biildino 
News  for  1857,  appeared  the  following  :— '  A 
thoroughfare  is  certainly  v.ranted  on  the  line  of 
Old-street,  Liquorpond-street,  King's-road, 
Thcobald's-road,  and  Hart-street  to  New  Ox- 
ford-street, and  if  carried  out  comprehensively 
it  will  pay  well,  and  present  a  good  line,  for 
Hart-street,  King's-road,  and  Old-street  are 
wide,  and  have  various  buildings  of  considera- 
tion, as  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  St. 
Luke's,  and  possil^ly  something  might  be  done 
with  Gray's-inn-gardens,  while  the  British- 
Museum  awaits  an  approach.  The  open  space 
of  Bloomsbury-square  likewise  comes  into  the 
street,  adding  to  its  effect,  so  that  as  old  Brown 
used  to  say,  it  has  "  capabilities."  The  plan  for 
this  line  has  been  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tending architect.'  It  has  taken  twenty-one 
years  to  get  this  line  into  execution  !" 


*** 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Gas  Companies  and  Local  Boards.— At  the 
Go-port  police-court  last  week,  tbc  Go-port  Gas  and 
Coke  Compaiy  were  chnrgcl  with  having,  between 
tbe  ;HIi  and  23rd  Jay  of  November,  m'glected  to 
leave  at  the  offices  of  the  Alverstokc  Local  Board 
plans  of  new  buildings  they  intended  to  erect  at  their 
works  at  Newtown,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  materials  to  be  u.^ed  in  the  coD.struction.  'There 
W.13  a  further  charge  of  failing  to  give  notice  in 
writingof  their  intention  to  erect  ^uch  new  buililinge. 
Philip  Stiff,  tlie  contractor,  was  also  charged  on 
these  two  counts  with  neglecting  to  deposit  the^e 
plans.  Mr.  A.  .S.  Blake,  for  the  local  board,  men- 
tioned that  by  sec  l.W  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1S75,  the  local  authority  bad  power  to  make  bje- 
lawH,  under  which  they  were  empowered  to  compel 
parties  about  to  build  to  deposit  plans.  The  present 
prosecution  was  taken  under  bye  law  30,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quoted  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  one  saving  clause  to  this  section 
of  the  Act,  but  that  applied  on'V  tt  railway  compa- 
nies, for  the  obviom  reason  th'it  railways  came  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  tbc  Board  of  Trade  :  but  of 
all  comi)anies  a  gas  company  would  be  rtquired  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875.  The 
local  board  were  bringing  this  as  a  teat  case,  prefer- 
ring to  summon  a  Iiirse  cimnany  in  the  outset  to  a 
smaller  defendant.  Mr.  R.  W.  Ford  indicated  that 
bis  onlv  defence  would  be  thit  the  prosecution,  so 
f*r  as  it  extended  to  his  clients,  was  i'.ltra  rire^, 
Tbe  bye-law  being  l)ad  the  case  could  not  stand. 
Ho  consented  to  admit  all  formal  evidence.  His 
contention  was  that  with  regard  to  this  company, 
like  all  similar  companies  thronghout  the  kingdom, 
so  far  as  ho  was  aware  there  had  never  been  a  case 
in  which  a  public  company,  with  statutory  powers 
and  statutory  responsibilities  had  been  brought  into 
court  under  similar  circumstan'res  for  the  purpose  of 
erforcine  a  penalty,  cither  umier  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  18GS  or  the  Local  Government  Act  which  was 
passed  subsequently,  and  contained  similar  powers 
to  these  rcspoctiog  porsous  erecting  buildings  ;  n)r 
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indeed,  tinder  the  Act  of  1875,  had  the  question 
been  raised  in  any  court  as  to  the  duty  of  statutory 
companies  with  statutory  responsibilities  to  submit 
the  plans  of  their  works  to  the  local  authority  for 
apprOFfll.  He  contended  that  no  gas  company,  or 
any  other  company,  were  bound,  nor  should  be 
bound,  to  submit  the  plans  of  their  works.  His 
contention  upon  the  question  of  law  (lie  admitted 
the  facts)  was  that  no  general  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  gubsequeatly  to  a  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
could  be  held  to  repeal,  alter,  or  modify  any  previous 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  unless  there  were  express 
terms  in  the  general  Act  indicating  the  positive 
intention  of  the  Legis^lature  to  so  alter,  repeal,  or 
modify.  That  was  the  broad  principle  upon  which 
the  whole  case  depended,  and  he  quoted  Chief  Justice 
Bovill,  Justice  Willes,  and  other  eminent  judges 
in  several  cases  which  had  been  decided  in  this  way, 
while  in  no  case  had  a  contrary  judgment  been 
given.  He  contended  also  that  this  law  was  based 
upon  good  reason,  because  were  the  gas  bad  or  were 
other  defects  found  in  the  arrangements  and  man- 
agement of  the  company,  they  would  be  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty — and  would  the  local  authority  say 
that,  by  interfering  with  the  plan<i  and  giving  them 
their  approval,  they  would  share  the  responsibility? 
He  mentioned  that  the  plans  had  been  drawn  np 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  gasworks  architecture, 
and  proceeded  to  quote  the  company's  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  gliow  that  they  were  empowered  to  make, 
improve,  erect,  and  lay  down  any  works  for  the 
purifying  of  thar  gas,  and  make  retorts,  reservoirs, 
etc.,  on  the  land  scheduled  to  them,  and  to  do  such 
acts  as  they  might  think  proper  for  making  and 
storing  gas.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  as  the 
company  were  erecting  a  purifying  house  on  land 
scheduled  to  them  in  the  Act  passed  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  bye-laws,  they  were  not  guilty. 
Mr-  Blake  replied  on  the  question  of  law,  contending 
that  the  general  Act  did  not  supplant,  but  added  to 
the  special  Act,  and  rendered  it  imperative  upon  the 
company  to  submit  their  plans.  Supposing  the 
board  refused  to  accord  approbation,  then  the  com- 
pany would  have  the  same  right  of  appealing  as 
everybody  else  would  have.  Colonel  Mansel  said 
said  that  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  defendants  had  not  complied  with  the  law. 
The  court  gave  a  verdict  against  them,  and  in  each 
case  they  would  be  fined  Is.  and  costs. 

"Vestries  and  their  Powers  over  Builders. 
— On  Friday  the  attention  of  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works  was  called  to  a  communication 
mentioned  in  the  following  terms  in  the  agenda 
paper  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works:  — 
"  Letter  from  the  Lewisham  District  Board  calling 
attention  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  the 
public  in  the  outlying  districts  from  the  formation 
of  new  streets  being  sanctioned  by  this  board  without 
imposing  any  condition  that  the  grouncl  laid  out 
for  the  streets  should  be  put  into  passable  condition 
for  traffic  prior  to  any  houses  being  erected  in  it, 
and  urging  upon  the  board  the  necessity  for  imposing 
a  condition  to  the  sanction  of  new  streets  that  they 
should  be  at  once  formed,  and  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  vestries,"  &c.  The  clerk  of  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  K.  Ellis,  said  this  matter 
would  affect  all  the  outlying  districts,  such  as 
Hackney  and  Islington,  but  not  Shoreditch,  St. 
Luke's,  or  the  other  parishes  nearer  to  the  city  ;  and 
it  involved  really  the  question  whether  something 
should  not  be  done,  pending  the  operation  of  build- 
ing, to  compel  the  builders  to  do  something  to  the 
roads  on  which  they  erected  their  buildings  by 
making  certain  conditions  when  sanction  was  given 
for  such  roads.  He  scarcely  could  approve  of  the 
last  clause,  because  the  roads  would  so  soon  be 


allowed  to  go  out  of  repair.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Deputy  Kelday)  sa'd  he  scarcely  saw  what  the  board 
could  do  in  the  matter  oq  its  first  reception  ;  it 
should  go  to  the  general  purposes  committep.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  suggestion  that  fresh  powers  should 
be  obtained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
enable  district  boards  and  vestries  to  acquire  more 
power  over  builders.  This  could  only  be  obtained 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  C.  Green  moved  the 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  general  purposes 
committee.  Mr.  G-  B.  Holmes  seconded  it,  but  he 
desired  to  remind  the  board  that  it  already  possessed 
powers — for  instance,  as  to  building  lines — which  it 
did  not  put  into  practical  effect,  but  which  were 
really  allowed  to  become  oh?olete  and  dead  letters. 
The  motion  was  carrief^,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  general  purposes  cooimittee  for  consideration 
and  report  accordingly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tadcaster. — This  church  has  just  received  an 
addition  in  the  form  of  a  stained  glass  west  window. 
It  has  for  its  chief  illustration  a  repre?entation  of 
the  Redeemer  addressing  his  disciples  and  the  people 
on  the  Mount.  The  design  and  execution  of  this 
work,  as  also  the  five-light  window  in  the  south 
aisle,  is  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds, 


CHUBB'S 
WEOUGHT  IRON  BOORS, 

Fire  and  Thief-Re'tstine  strniiK  Ro^ms,  Safes,  and  Iron  Lining?. 
CHUBB'S  P*TKNT  LOCKM. 

THREE   PRIZE   MEDALS 

And  HONOORABt,!!  MENTION  at  P>BI3  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  post-free. 

CHUBB  &  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

12S,  QueenVictorla-street,  St.  Paul'Sj  E.G. ;  and 
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SPIERS  AND  POND'S 

i.AIETY    EESTAIJEANT, 


.STKAND, 

NOW  OPEN.  NOW  OPEN. 


Table  d'Hote  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen)  from  5.30  till 
8  o'clock,  3s.  6d. 

BuFFPT,  for   Light  Refreshment,   also  for  Luncheons, 

which  are  served  from  12  till  3  o'clock. 
Gr.lLL  Room,  for  Lnncheons.  Dinners,  and  Suppers,  from 

Noon  till  Midnight  (for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen). 
Smoking  Room,  combines  eletjance  with  comfort  and  effi* 

cient  ventilation. 

SPIERS  &  POND. 


I,  St.  James'- 


,  Pall  Mai),  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  memorial  stone  of  introdnotory  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  Dulwich-grove  Con- 
gregfttional  chapel  aad  Sunday  school  was  laid  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  James  Cnbitt  is  the 
architect. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  tlie  landscape  painter,  for- 
merly of  Nottingham,  died  on  Friday  at  Chiswick. 

A  two  days'  inquiry  was  held  at  Watcrford,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week,  before  Mr. 
Hamilton,  an  inspector  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  an  application 
from  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
i;15,000  for  the  compl -tion  of  the  Waterford  water- 
works. Considerable  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
scheme. 

Two  stained  ela=s  windows  have  been  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  Wool  pari"h  chnroh,  Dorsetshire. 
Each  portrays  two  of  the  Evangelists,  surmounted 
in  the  tracery  by  their  emblems,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  lights  are  meraorialincriptiong.  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell  caiTied  out  tbe  work. 

The  United  Methodist  Free-Chnrch  chapel  and 
Bchools  at  Holloway,  Derbyshire,  are  about  to  be 
enlarged,  and  the  chapel  reseated.  Mr.  Georjre 
Kyre,  of  Codnor,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
i  Wlieeldon  Brothers,  Belper,  and  Mr.  Limb,  Amber- 
gate,  are  the  contractors. 


LANCASTER'S        KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  &c., 

(Patented  in  Ensland,  France,  and  Germany,, 

Effect  a  Great  Saving  in  Charging  and  IHscharging,  and 

50  per  cent,  of  Fuel. 

Apply  to  ROBERT  LANCASTER.  Leeda  Brickmaklng  Company 

(Limited).  Armley.  Leeds. 
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■WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Bangor.— The  dispute  at  the  chief  Bangor  slate 
yards  consequent  upon  the  employers'  demand  for 
an  extension  of  workinoj  hours  until  4  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  has  taken  a  serious  form,  owing  to  an 
anonymous  threatenin?  letter  with  the  representa- 
tions of  a  coffin  and  a  pistol  having  been  _  received 
by  the  chief  manager  of  the  slate  quarries.  'The 
strike  committee  warmly  disavow  all  connection 
with  the  letter. 

Buxton. — At  a  meeting  held  last  week  of  the 
Buxton  Jlaster  Builders'  Association  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  joiners  and 
masons— the  former  from  81.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and 
.TO  hours  instead  of  49; ;  and  the  latter  from  .£1 16s. 
per  week  to  .£1  8s.  6d.  for  the  winter  months,  and 
.£1  lis.  3d.  per  week  of  50  hours  for  the  summer 
months. 

Edinburgh.— A  fortnight  ago  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Builders'  Association  gave  notice  to  the 
executive  of  the  Operative  Masons'  Society  of  their 
intention  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  immediately 
from  74d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  The  workmen  at  that 
time  deferred  action  in  the  matter  till  the  masters 
specified  the  date  of  the  proposed  change.  This 
was  duly  intimated  to  the  operatives,  who  have,  it 
seems,  submitted  to  the  reduction.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  makes  a  reduction  of  I'd.  per 
hour  on  the  rate  of  wages,  or  Ss.  «d.  p^r  week, 
since  the  month  of  May.  About  eight  weeks  ago  a 
partial  strike  occurred  amongst  the  masons  of 
Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  masters  having  given 
notice  of  a  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour,  but  ultimately 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  workmen 
agreeing  to  one-half  that  amount  and  a  modification 
of  the  bye-laws.  At  the  present  time  hundreds  of 
masons  are  going  about  idle  in  Edinburgh,  owing  to 
the  dulness  of  trade. 

Elgin,  N.B.— The  master  carpenters  of  Elgin 
have  given  their  men  notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages 
from  6^d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  to  come  into  force  on 
the  l.Sth  of  January,  and  also  of  an  intention  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  present  bye-laws. 

Oxford.— A  strike  at  Oxford  has  been  averted. 
The  master  builders  of  the  city  met  a  deputation  of 
carpenters  in  the  City-buildings,  and  after  some 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  wages  should  be 
reduced  id.  an  hour  from  the  28th  of  December.  A 
set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  agned  to,  by  which 
tor  the  fntnre  it  will  be  necessary  that  six  months' 
notice  shall  be  given  on  either  side  before  any 
alteration  is  made. 

Southpokt.— The  master  joiners  and  builders  of 
Southport  have  given  notice  that  in  consequence  of 
the  present  depression  of  trade  they  will  reduce  the 
wages  of  their  men  to  7^.  per  hour,  the  reduction 
to  take  effect  from  January  31.  It  is  likely  that 
I  opposition  will  be  oilered. 


CHAPPUIS'  PATENTS 

FOE 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,   Patentee.  Factory,  69.  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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KNGLISH  WRITERS  ON  THE  FIVE 
ORDERS. 

T^HE  great  reviv;il  of  Classic  art  which 
-L  has  been  traced  to  Florence  as  a  birth- 
place was  comparatively  late  in  reaching; 
Mur  shores.  As  early  as  the  year  148.")  tlie 
works  of  Vitruvius  had  been  printed  at 
F'lorence ;  and  in  the  same — or,  perhaps, 
the  following — year  an  impression  of  the 
ten  books  of  this  author  was  issued  from 
tlie  famous  press  of  George  Herolt,  at 
Home.  About  the  same  date,  but  after  the 
author's  death,  the  works  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti  were  published  at  Florence  (pro- 
bably in  1-1851;  and  from  that  time  forth 
:!ll  the  chief  printers  of  Italy  were  busy 
with  editions  of  Vitru\-ius,  and  the  works 
of  the  numerotis  writers  and  commentators 
•  ill  the  ancient  architecture,  which  was 
nipidly  growing  in  favour,  and  whose  ex- 
ponents were  gaining  patrons  among  the 
wisi>  and  powerful  i-tilers  who  gove.inod 
lialy  at  that  time.  These  princes  gave  to 
Italy  the  series  of  magnificent  buildings  of 
ilio  Renaissance,  many  of  which  still 
vcmaiu  to  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the 
architects  who  practised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centtiry. 

The  first  illustrated  work  on  Classic 
architecture  published  in  England  was 
undotibtedly  that  of  John  Shute,  who 
went  to  Italy  in  15.50,  at  the  expense  of 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  on 
his  rettirn  gave  us  "the  first  and  chief 
Lrroimds  of  architecture,  printed  by  John 
Marshe,  fol.  1563."     Shute  appears  to  have 

1 n  a  painter,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a 

clever  figure  draughtsman.  We  have  re- 
cently given  ou"  readers  fae- simile  repro- 
ductions of  two  of  his  illustrations.  Dalla- 
way  tells  us  he  has  failed  to  authenticate 
any  of  his  buildings,  but  that  he  styled 
himself  "  paynter  and  architecte."  He  also 
published  in  1562  "  Two  very  notable  com- 
mentaries, the  one  of  the  original  of  the 
Turkes,  and  the  other  of  the  warres  of 
George  Scanderbeg,  translated  from  the 
Italian."  8vo.,  bl.  letter  ;  and  Watts,  in  his 
"  Bibliotheca,"  gives  a  list  of  many  other 
of  his  works.  His  book  on  architecture 
went  through  several  editions,  one  having 
appeared  in  1579  and  another  in  15S-t. 
Shute  was  a  native  of  Collumpton,  Devon, 
and  died  Sept.  iSth,  1563. 

The  next  English  writer  who  treated  of 
the  Five  Orders  seems  to  have  been  one 
Richard  Haydocke,  who,  in  1598,  pub- 
lished "  A  tracte  containing  the  artes 
of  cux'ious  paintings,  car^-ings,  and  build- 
ings, wiitten  first  in  Italian  by  Jo  Paul 
Lomatius,  painter,  of  Milan."  On  the 
singular  title-page,  engraved  on  copper,  with 
portraits  of  the  author  and  the  translator, 
and  a  galaxy  of  gods  and  goddesses,  we  find 
that  the  work  was  "  Englished  by  R.  H., 
Student  in  Physik."  The  book,  which  is 
rare,  is  a  small  folio  of  218  pp..  printed  at 
Oxford  by  Joseph  Barnes.  The  author 
dates  his  preface  from  S.  Marie  Coll.  (com- 
monly called  New  Coll.)  in  Oxford.  Though 
in  the  table  of  contents  we  have  a  List  of  the 
chapters  of  all  the  seven  books  of  the  work 
of  Lomazzo,  pttblished  at  Milan  in  15S-t, 
Haydocke  here  only  translates  five  of  them, 
but  promises  the  other  two  in  a  subsequent 
work  which,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
appeared.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Bodley,  Esq.,  and  is  extremely  interesting 
for  the  following  reason — Lomazzo's  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a  wood-cut  portrait, 
is  not  Ultistrated,  but  Haydocke  gives  us 
ntimerous  copper-plate  engravings  in  eluci- 
dation of  the  text,  all  of  which  it  would 
seem  from  his  preface  were  designed  by 


himself.  In  a  rather  lengthy  note  appended 
to  the  third  book,  which  he  terms  "  A  briefe 
censure  of  the  booke  of  colovrs,''  we  read 
concerning  "  limming  where  the  colovrs  are 
likewise  mixed  with  gumraes,  but  laidewith 
a  tbicke  body  and  substance  wherein  much 
arte  and  neatnesse  is  re()nired.  This  was 
much  vsed  in  former  times  in  Church 
bookes  (as  is  well  knowne),  as  also  in  draw- 
ing by  the  life  in  small  models  dealt  in  also 
of  late  yeares  by  some  of  our  countrymen  as 
Shooie,  Betles,  Sc,  but  brovght  to  the  rare 
perfection  we  now  see  by  the  most  inge- 
nious, painfeull.  and  skilful!  master, 
Nicholas  HiUiurd,  and  his  well-profiting 
scholler,  Indtickc  Olirer." 

In  his  first  book  of  proportions  Haydock 
gives  three  plates  of  the  Orders  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  are  founded  upon  the 
illustrations  in  Shute's  work.  There 
a  fine  copy  of  the  "  Tracte "  in  the  art 
library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Gwilt,  in  his  '■  Encyclopa'dia,"  asserts  that 
"early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  trea 
tises  of  Lomazzo  and  Phillbert  de  Lorm< 
were  translated  into  English."  We  have 
seen  that  Lomazzo's  work  was  first  p\ib 
lished  in  this  country  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Qnecn.  The  ten 
books  of  architecture  of  De  Lorme  were 
published  at  Paris  in  1567,  or  rather  in  that 
year  the  first  nine  books  were  issued  as 
'■  Le  Premier  Tome  de  I'Architecture,"  and 
a  previous  work  published  in  1561  is  some- 
times bound  up  with  this  volume  to  form 
the  tenth  book.  The  first  work  was  tei-med 
"  Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  Bien  Bastir  et 
a  Petit  Fraiz."  We  can  find  no  mention  of 
an  English  translation  of  De  Lorme's 
'"Architecture,"  in  Brunet,  nor  can  we  dis- 
cover any  record  of  it  m  the  libraries  of  any 
of  our  public  institutions  ;  it  is  not  included 
in  the  "  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
Art."  De  Lorme's  "  Nouvelles  Inventions" 
is  in  two  books,  and  is  curious  as  giving  a 
mode  of  constructing  timber  trusses  for 
domes  and  cupolas  with  short  pieces  of  wood 
in  two  thicknesses,  each  length  breaking 
joint  in  the  centre  of  the  one  with  which  it 
is  connected. 

The  writings  of  Serlio,  concerning  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  still  considerable  doubt,  were 
the  earliest,  we  think,  to  appear  in  England 
as  a  complete  and  connected  work  on 
architecture.  Sebastian  Serlio,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  was  a  Bolognese  architect  who 
came  to  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (about  1540),  and  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  While  in  France  he  published 
his  first  and  second  books  on  architectitre, 
in  1545.  His  third  and  fourth  books  had 
been  previously  ptiblished  in  Venice  be- 
tween the  years  1537  and  1540.  He  seems 
while  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Francis 
I.,  to  have  fallen  into  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  to  have  sold  his  wood  blocks 
and  some  of  his  manuscripts — the  latter  to 
Strada.  A  painter  of  Antwerp,  named  P. 
Cocke  Van  Aelst,  was  in  possession  of  the 
blocks  of  the  fourth  book  prior  to  1542, 
and  the  rest  of  the  blocks  about  1545.  The 
first  five  books  complete,  translated  into 
Dutch,  were  published  in  one  volume  at 
Antwerp  in  1553.  No  bibliographic  re- 
search could,  we  think,  be  more  interesting 
than  to  trace  these  woodcuts  of  Serlio's 
through  their  subsequent  wanderings.  In 
1606  a  second  edition  of  the  five  books,  with 
the  same  blocks,  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in 
Dutch.  In  1609  we  find  the  identical  wood 
blocks  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  of  Basic, 
who  gave  us  a  German  version  of  the  five 
books.  Then  we  come  to  1611,  when  Robert 
Peake  having  acquired  the  much-travelled 
and  now  almost  worn-out  blocks,  published 
the  first  English  edition,  printed  in  London 
by  Simon  Stafford.  Serlio,  it  will  bei'emom- 
bered,  in  his  Italian  wanderings,  and  chiefly 
during  his  stay  in  Rome,  measured  many 


ancient  buildingF,  and  rude  illastrations  of 
these  remains,  drawn  to  scale,  are  contained 
in  bis  third  book.  We  cannot  trace  any  sub- 
sequent edition  of  Serlio's  "  Architecture  '' 
in  this  country,  and  with  theEnglinh  edition 
of  1611  we  rai'St  likely  see  the  last  of  the 
wood  blocks.  Serlio's  works,  though  at  the 
lime  of  their  fir.,t  appearance  they  attained 
immense  popuhaity,  and  went  througli 
numerous  editions,  have  not  atUiim-d  the 
same  amotint  of  recognition  in  more  recent 
times  as  those  of  Vignola  and  Palladio. 
Perrault  and  A.  dc  Pompei  both  give  us  com- 
parisons of  the  proportions  adopted  by  him 
in  their  useful  "  Parallels  of  the  Five 
Orders." 

As  Peake's  work  is  one  of  conBid<'rablo 
rarity  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  it.  He  most  likely  used  the 
second  Dutch  edition  of  1606,  or  he  may 
have  received  the  wood  blocks  from  the 
Basle  printer,  and  have  employed  the  Ger- 
man text  of  1609.  He  tells  u«  on  the  title- 
pages — a  separate  one  of  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  versions,  appears  to 
each  book,  which  latter,  moreover,  are  so 
paged  as  to  be  complete  each  one  in  itself — 
that  the  work  was  "  translated  out  of  Italian 
into  Dutch  and  out  of  Dutch  into  English  ;" 
but  at  the  time  he  wrote  Dutch  may,  we 
think,  have  been  used  to  denote  the  Ger- 
man language — "High  Dutch  "  and  "Low 
Dutch "  being  the  only  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  two  languages.  When  was 
the  German  langtiage  first  so  called  in  Eng- 
land ?  Peake  addresses  his  dedication  "  To 
The  High  .and  Mightie  Prince  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales."  The  dedication  is  followed  by  a 
short  preface  appealing  "  to  the  Iiouers  of 
Architecture,''  and  then  comes  the  first 
book  with  15  folios ;  the  second  with  27  ; 
the  third  with  74;  the  fourth  with  72,  and 
the  "  fift  "  with  16  folios,  the  quaintly  bor- 
dered title  being  included  in  each  case. 

The  five  books  which  appear  in  so  many 
versions  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
laljours  of  Serlio,  and  as  almost  every  ac- 
count of  his  wiitiugs  we  have  yet  seen  is 
incorrect  in  one  or  other  of  the  particulars, 
and  as  there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  even 
the  hitest  authority  upon  the  subject,  the 
"  Universal  Catalogue,"  before  alluded  to. 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  correct  list  of 
the  works  of  Serlio,  and  reserve  our  remain- 
ing remarks  with  reference  to  certain  other 
writers  upon  the  Five  Orders  for  another 
article.  We  have  compiled  our  information 
from  the  excellent  article  in  the  "  Biographic 
Universelle,"  the  catalogue  of  Count 
Cigonara,  who  had  a  splendid  collection  ef 
the  works  of  Serlio,  and  the  "  Universal 
Catalogue  of  Books  ou  Art '": — 

I.  "  Resole  Generale  di  Architettura  " 
(the  4th  ^book),  fob,  Venice,  1537  ;  2nd, 
1.539;  3rd,  1540;  4th,  1.54-1;  5th,  1551 ;  6th, 
1659 ;  German  version,  fob,  Antwerp, 
1542  ;  French  version,  fob,  Antwerp,  1542 ; 
2nd,  1545 ;  Dutch  version,  fob,  Antwerp, 
1549  ;  Spanish  version,  fob,  Toledo,  1563. 

II.  "  II  Terzo  Libro  nel  quale  si  f  ugnrane  e 
descrivone  le  Artichieta  di  Roma,"  fob, 
Venice,  1540,  1544.  1551,  1562;  Dutch,  fob, 
Antwerp,  1546  :  French,  fob,  Paris,  1545. 
Spanish,  fob,  Toledo,  1563.  (In  one  vol. 
with  book  4,  by  F.  de  Vilbalpando.) 

III.  "  II  Primo  e  il  Secondo  Libro." 
French  and  Italian,  fob,  Paris,  1545;  2nd, 
1547 ;  3rd,  1550 ;  4th,  1490  ;  Italian  only, 
fob.  Venice,  1.551,  1560 ;  Dutch,  fob,  Ant- 
werp, 1546  ;  French  only,  fob,  Antwerp, 
1545,  1547,  1.550.  (Note.— We  believe  the 
1547  and  15.50  editions,  both  of  Paris,  by 
J,  Barbe,  iind  of  Antwerp,  contained  all  the 
five  books) 

IV.  "  II  Quinto  Libro  de  Templi,"  fob, 
Paris,  1547  ;  fob,  Venice,  1551,  1559. 
Dutch,  fob.  Antwerp,  1553. 

The  above  five  books  were  bound  together 
as  the  "  Architecture  of  Serlio."  Fob,  Fr. 
and  Itab,  Paris,  1550  ;  Dutch  fob.  Antwerp, 
by  P.  Cocke,  1553;  ditto,  fob,  Amsterdam. 
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1606;  German,  fol.,  Basle,  by  L.  Koenig, 
1609 ;  English,  fol.,  London,  by  R.  Peake, 
1611.  The  same  wood  blocks  were  used  in 
all  these  editions. 

V  "  Libro  Extraordinario  di  Arohitet- 
tura,"  fol.,  Lyons,  1551,  1558,  1580  ;  fol., 
Venice,  1557, 1558,  1560,  1567. 

The  above  work  was  not  intended  to  form 
part  of  his  treatise  on  architecture  ;  hence 
the  title. 

VI.  "  Opere  di    Architettura  libri   sei 


expended  upon  it.  The  employer  wants  acom- 
plete  building  only  ;  he  looks  to  his  architect 
for  the  result,  not  the  means.  It  may  be 
true  the  quantities  form  the  means  and  be- 
come the  instrument  of  cari-ying  out  the 
ai-chitect's  intention,  but  we  cannot  see  why 
the  designer's  labour  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  builder's.  It  is  clearly 
exceeding  the  rational  limits  of  the  archi- 
tect's duty,  and  committing  him  to  figures 
and  quantities  that  may  seriously  compro- 


4to.,  Venice,  1566,  1572.     Translated  into  i  mise   his    work   as    an    independent    pro- 
Latin  by  Saraceno,  fol.,  Venice,  1569.  I  f essional   arbiter   between  the  contracting 
VII.  "  II  Settimo  Libro  di  Architettura,"  I  parties.     If  he  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
fol.,   Frankfort,  1575,  with  a  Latin  trans-  i  quantities  of  material  and  labour,  he  really 


lation 

VIII.  "  Tutte  rOpere  d' Architettura  et 
Prospettiva."  4to.,  Venice,  1584,  1600, 
1619;  fol.,  Venice,  1663,  with  a  Latin 
translation ;  4to.,  Vicenza,  no  date ;  also 
1619. 

The  last  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
the  author,  and  the  folio  of  1663  appears 
to  be  the  last  date  of  publication  (see 
Perrault,  Pompei,  and  Le  Blond).  Many 
of  the  single  books  published  at  various 
dates  are  often  bound  together  to  form 
entire  sets  of  the  work,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  doubt  respecting 
the  different  editions.  The  above  dates  are 
believed  to  include  aU  the  issues  of  Serlio's 
works. 


ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR? 
ryiHE   discussion   of   a  question   of   some 
'-     importance  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne  last  Friday  evening  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  a  full  report  of  which  will 
be  found  on  another  page.     Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  a  discussion  upon  a  subject 
so  often  made  the  theme  of  animated  con- 
troversy in  the  profession  as  that  respecting 
architects    and    quantities,    it    cannot    be 
disputed  that  the  subject  is  one  of  perennial 
interest,  that  it  is  continually  cropping  up 
as  one  of  the  vexatw  questioner  of  architec- 
tural practice,  and  that  it  is  one,  moreover, 
which  demands  settlement  before  any  one 
can  complacently  style  himself  "  architect" 
upon    his   door  plate.      In    the   provinces, 
it  is  true,  the  idea  of  an  architect  taking 
out    his    own    quantities   has   never   been 
challenged — at  least,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
offices — but  in  London  the  question  has  been 
fraught  with  difficulties  which  the  old  bye- 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Institute  have 
much  tended  to  aggravate.     Mr.  Payne,  in 
opening    the    discussion,   plainly  put   the 
question  from  one  staud-poiut,  maintainin 
the  view  that  the  architect  is  justified  i 
taking  out  his  own  quantities  for  buildings 
under     his     care;    that     the     practice    of 
analysing  and  resolving   the    pai-ts   of 
building   into   its  constituent   elements   is 
both  desirable  and  necessary  to  enable  the 
architect  to  write  out  his  own  specifications, 
and  beneficial  as  a  mental  discipline,  and 
further  that  such  a  practice  as  the  dissection 
of  the  building  insures  him  against  loose 
nei-s   of  detail.     These   in  brief   were   the 
main  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Payne, 
and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  unanswer- 
able from  this  side  of  the  case ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  afterwards  hinted,  there  was 
an  important  distinction  to   be   made,  or 
another  point  of  view  from  which  the  whole 
question  had  to  be  looked  at.     If  we  may  be 
permitted  to  put  it  in   another  form,  it  is 
simply  this  ;  whether  the  arcliitect  is  to  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  the  artist  and  conceiver 
■    of  the  design  in  all  that  relates  to  its  com- 
pletion as  a  building,  or  whether  he  is  to 
become   the  responsible  contractor  to  his 
client   to   carry   out   a   certain   design  for 
so  much  money  ?     In  other  words,  as  Mr. 
Roger     Smith     said,     the    drawings     aud 
specification  of  a  building  represent  it  as  a 
whole,  while  the"  quantities  "  represent  the 
amounts  of  stone,  brick,  timber,  and  labour 


becomes  the  responsible  contractor,  under 
whom  the  building  contractor  possesses 
only  a  secondary  responsiljility  of  pi'icing 
out  the  document.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  urged  to  justify  the  quantity-taking 
architect  was  that  the  architect  knows  best 
the  wants  of  his  client,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  better  entrusted  with  the  prepai-ation  of 
the  document.  This  is  time,  but  his  duty 
here  is  fulfilled  in  the  specification  upon 
which  the  bill  of  quantities  is,  and  must  be, 
solely  based.  We  at  once  acknowledge  Mr. 
Payne's  contention  that  the  preparation  of 
the  latter  fortifies  the  architect,  and  induces 
a  more  careful,  precise,  and  practical  regard 
to  detail — it  makes  him,  in  f;ict,  a  man  of 
business.  No  one  can  doubt  the  force  of 
this  assertion  who  has  ever  prepared  a  set 
of  quantities  for  his  own  buildings,  and  we 
think  every  young  .aixbitect  should  suffi- 
ciently become  master  of  detail  and 
measurement  to  be  competent  to  prepare 
his  own,  or  to  check  those  of  a  surveyor 
employed  by  him.  The  ability  to  prepare 
such  a  document  should  be  a  qualification, 
most  certainly,  in  any  future  course  of  pi'O- 
fessional  education :  it  should  be  as  neces- 
sary as  the  rules  of  arithmetic  '  and 
mensuration  themselves;  and  the  method 
of  dissecting  the  amount  of  cube  stone  in  a 
cornice  or  traceried  window,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  labour  upon  its  different  surfaces, 
or  the  quantity  of  cube  fir  in  a  roof  truss, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  different  timbers 
composing  it,  ought  to  present  no  more 
difficulty  to  the  architect  than  any  of  the 
simple  rules  of  mathematics.  But  here  the 
use  of  quantities  to  the  architect  should  end. 
If  he  is  able  to  design  his  work  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  methods  of  measurement  and 
valuation  adopted  by  the  surveyor,  and  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  quantity-taking  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tect a  discrepancy  or  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  a  bill,  his  duty  to  his  client  is  satisfied. 
Mr.  Watson's  proposal  of  making  the  "  quan- 
tities "  part  of  contract,  with  the  knowledge 
of  client,  would  of  course  get  over  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  the  architect  preparing  them,  the 
payments  for  them  being  clearly  defined  and 
made  by  the  employer ;  but  if  we  go  so  far 
as  to  make  a  general  rule  as  to  the  former 
which  is  now  universally  admitted  by  the 
profession,  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
should  not  restrict  the  architect's  work, 
limiting  it  to  its  proper  functions,  and  be 
doing  what  is  the  present  obvious  tendency 
of  the  profession  towards  the  division  of 
labour — namely,  the  employment  of  a  class 
of  surveyors  who  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  quantities  and  building  surveying. 
Mr.  Smith  observed  that  the  quantities 
might  be  in  the  architect's  hands,  but  that 
an  "independent  surveyor  should  take  them 
out. 

We  are  led  at  this  point  to  another  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  whether  quantities 
should  become  a  recognised  document  in 
the  contract  or  not  ?  The  general  opinion 
in  the  profession  is  that  they  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  contract,  and  be  pre- 
pared -with  the  concurrence  of  the  employe. 
There  is  a  very  natural  objection  on  the 
part  of  a  client  under  the  present  system  to 
pay  for  a  document  of  which  he  is  in  total 
ignorance.    A  client  engages  an  architect  to 


prepare  designs  a^nd  drawings,  and  supervise  ^ 
his  building,  but  he  does  not  for  a  moment  j; 
imagine  that  another  2.v  per  cent,  comes  | 
out  of  his  pocket  for  the  preparation 
of  the  items  or  the  document  on  which 
the  builder  bases  his  contract  tender. 
As  it  often  happens  the  tenders  are  above 
the  employer's  means,  and  he  abandons  his 
intention  of  building.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  very  frequent  difficulty 
occurs :  the  client  refuses  to  pay  for  the 
quantities,  and,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  we  do  not  see  that  he  is  faii-ly  com- 
pelled to  pay  (although  in  law  the  liability 
is  admitted),  as  not  being  informed  of  their 
necessity  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  make 
himself  liable  for  what  he  did  not  know. 
Now,  as  the  "  bill  of  quantities  "  is  allowed 
to  be  a  very  necessary  means  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  building,  there  appears  to  be 
only  one  alternative  open — namely,  that  it 
should  become  a  part  of  the  contract,  and 
the  next  question  is  by  whom  should  it  be 
prepared.  There  are  many  reasons  which 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  prepared  by  the  parties  willing 
to  contract,  especially  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tender.  As,  however,  the  architect  knows 
the  requirements  of  his  design  the  best,  the 
selection  of  a  surveyor  may  be  fairly  left  to 
him,  for  we  cannot  see  in  what  way  any 
collusion  or  fraudulent  connivance  can  take 
place  between  the  architect  and  surveyor, 
their  interests  not  being  identical,  and 
the  "  bill,"  being  a  recognised  document,  ap- 
pended to  the  contract.  Of  course,  such 
a  thing  as  a  secret  commission  or  douceur 
for  inti'oducing  the  work  to  the  surveyor 
should  be  strictly  prohibited — the  contract 
drawings  and  specification  being  simply 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor,  and 
his  commission  being  paid,  as  now,  by  the 
successful  contractor.  As  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
said,  it  was  a  most  undesirable  transaction 
for  an  architect  to  receive  payment  from 
the  builder,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
strongest  reason  to  be  urged  against  taking 
out  his  own  quantities.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  bring  an  unbiassed  mind  to  bear 
upon  his  work  if  as  architect  he  has  any  con- 
nection of  this  sort,  and  there  is  finally  the 
objection  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  anta- 
gonistic to  so  laborious  and  uncongenial  a 
work.  If  we  regard  the  large  class  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  that  hold  corporation 
and  sanitary  appointments,  the  objections 
we  have  named  in  respect  of  private  pro- 
fessional practices  are  even  more  intensi- 
fied, as  the  fact  of  receiving  a  percentage 
from  contractors  in  large  undertakings — 
such  as  roadmaking  and  sewerage — neces- 
sarily places  the  adviser  of  the  coi-poration 
in  a  delicate  and  often  difficult  position 
from  which  he  should  entirely  be  free. 


REVIVED  GUILD  ACTION  AND  THE 
COMPANY  OP  PLUMBERS. 

IT  is  not,  perhaps,  uninteresting  to  remark 
how  professional  or  trade  guilds  descend 
from  their  original  and  avowed  purpose.  It 
is  certainly  instructive  to  notice  the  readi- 
ness with  which  individuals  of  easily-earned 
position  and  name  enrol  themselves  aa 
members  of  them,  and  eagerly  seek  for  their 
distinctions.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the 
original  intention  of  founders  of  our  pro- 
fessional institutions  and  trade  guilds  or 
companies,  and  the  position  they  occupy 
now,  to  perceive  the  great  falling-off  from 
their  original  purpose.  We  have  a  pamphlet 
before  us  entitled,  "  Revived  Guild  Action," 
containing  some  suggestions  to  the  wardens 
and  court  of  assistants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  by  the  Worshipful 
Master,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  in  which  the 
writer  ably  contends  for  a  revival  of  the 
excellent  rules  and  objects  of  ancient 
guilds.  As  Mr.  Shaw  reminds  us,  the  trade 
guilds  of  London  were  originally  estab- 
lished to  organise  industry — to  provide  for 
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excellence  of  craftsmanship  as  wcH  as  to 
unite  the  workers  in  o;ich  craft  in  a  frater- 
nity. They,  in  truth,  performed  the  work 
of  trade-unions  and  benefit  societies  of  our 
day,  but  upon  a  sounder  basis  of  co-opera- 
tion. Masters  and  employes — workmen  of 
every  grade — were  united  into  one  common 
federation,  without  the  disturbing  interests 
which  now  distract  capitalist  and  workman. 
But  the  system  of  traininnj  or  apprentice- 
ship was  upon  a  very  different  footing  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  Experience  and 
knowledge  were  handed  down  from  master 
to  pupil :  each  guild  provided  the  soimdest 
procurable  instruction,  and  the  workman 
was  not,  as  at  present,  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources ;md  single-handed  endeavours,  but 
became  one  of  a  fraternity  which  held  out 
to  him  tlie  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Mr. 
Shaw  admits  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  the  olil  guilds  have  been  "  falling  to 
pieces,"  and  are  being  replaced  by  minor 
organisations.  He  attributes  this  chiefly 
to  the  division  of  labour  and  the  increase  of 
our  working  population,  whereby  it  is  en- 
abled to  become  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting. Apprenticeship,  as  the  author 
very  justly  remarks,  has  either  entirely 
disappeared  or  nearly  so.  We  may  instance 
this  result  in  nearly  all  modem  building 
trades,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  much  of  the  decay 
of  interest  and  decline  of  skill  displayed  in 
modem  workmanship.  It  is  true  we  have 
in  our  larger  establishments  some  approach 
to  the  corporate  principle  of  the  ancient 
trade  guilds — that  is  to  say,  the  members 
of  the  establishment  are  benefitted  under 
the  management  of  the  employer;  and  in 
some  cases  the  workmen  share  in  the  profits 
and  belong  to  a  mutual  benefit  club,  but  we 
do  not  think  this  principle  has  taken  root 
so  well  as  the  author  imagines,  much  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  employers  and  workmen. 

Now  the  trade- unions,  against  which  so 
many  raise  objections,  are  in  reality  in  part 
the  revival  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
old  guilds.  They  have  secured  to  the  less  for- 
tunate meiubers  of  a  craft  many  advantages 
— such  as  a  fund  for  relief  in  time  of  sick- 
ness or  old  age,  and  independence  of  action ; 
but,  as  the  author  remarks,  they  as  yet 
have  made  no  provision  for  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
the  one  weak  point  of  trade-unionism,  and 
until  the  working  classes  begin  to  realise 
the  importance  of  making  themselves  profi- 
cient the  modern  slop-shop  workmanship  of 
which  we  have  so  often  complained  will 
remain  the  blot  of  modem  industry  and  the 
handle  for  all  kinds  of  complaints.  Mr. 
Shaw,  while  thinking  the  system  of  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  entrants  adopted  by  the 
unions,  so  as  to  limit  competition,  is  desir- 
able, yet  very  justly  observes  that  the 
limitation  is  intended  by  the  men  to  keep 
down  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  in  their 
particular  ti-ade.  and  the  whole  craft  is  not 
benefitted  as  under  the  old  apprentice  system. 
These  are  some  of  the  arguments  the  writer 
uses  to  show  the  necessity  that  is  arising  to 
supply  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  to 
revive,  as  far  as  the  Plumbers'  Company  is 
concerned,  the  ancient  pi-inciple  of  training 
craftsmen  for  their  work  :  thus  to  maintain 
a  supply  of  skilled  labour  equal  to  the 
scientifi?  progress  and  wants  of  the  time.  By 
the  men,  as  well  as  by  the  masters,  such  an 
improvement  is  loudly  called  for,  and  in  the 
building  trades  we  certainly  think  the  future 
of  art-workmanship  depends  on  the  issue. 
Of  course,  the  author  urges  this  reform  in 
the  interests  of  the  plumbers.  The  writer 
Bays  "  the  Plumbers'  Company  is  under  a 
responsibility  to  the  public — to  society  at 
large — which  can  hardlv  be  exaggerated. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  the  '  economy  '  of 
a  household  depends  upon  the  plumbers.  It 
is  upon  them,  far  more  than  upon  any  other 
trade,  that  the  public  are  dependent  for 
comfort  and  health  in  their  households — in 


other  words,  for  probably  at  least  twenty 
out  of  every  twenty-four  hours  of  their  life. 
It  is  we  who  have  to  do  the  work  of  supply  in 
houses  forwater,and  also  for  the  diaiiiage  or 
sowerage  by  which  the  waste  and  offi-usive 
materials  of  household  life  are  got  rid  of." 
Entering  into  these  arrangements  seriatim 
the  author  shows  how  much  of  our  comfort 
depends  on  good  plumliery,  such  as  water 
supply,  good  joints,  weather- tight  roofing, 
the  position  of  cisterns — about  which  we 
have  the  very  salutary  recommendation  that 
will  come  home  to  many  householders  just 
now,  that  cisterns  should  be  kept  away  from 
the  body  of  the  house,  in  some  outlying 
part,  to  lessen  risk  oi  overflow  and  damage. 
As  to  drainage,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  nothing 
of  which  our  readers  are  ignorant,  though 
we  rather  join  issue  with  him  when  he  says 
"  it  is  to  the  plumbers  that  the  public  now 
look  for  measures  to  remedy  "  the  evils  of 
bad  house  drainage.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  the  plumbers  have 
had  their  way  too  long  with  solder,  and 
air-tight  pipes,  and  connections,  and  if  we 
had  followed  them  there  would  have  been 
no  such  an  idea  as  a  ventilating  cesspool  or 
a  disconnection  of  house  drains.  For  a  long 
time  they  opposed  such  an  improvement  to 
a  man,  and  many  are  still  prejudiced  against 
the  cleaner  fittings  of  earthenware,  iron,  and 
slate.  But  as  the  shoemaker  swejirs  by  his 
leather,  so  does  the  plumber  by  his  lead ; 
and,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  every  class 
has  its  bias.  However,  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  Master  of  the  Plumbers'  Company 
advocating  wholesome  doctrines  and  assist- 
ing to  exteiTuinate  old  ones  among  his  craft 
— such  as  the  abolition  of  oommon  traps, 
the  urgency  of  the  rernoval  of  all  closets, 
bath-rooms,  and  sinkt  as  far  as  possible 
from  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  use 
of  aii'-pipes  to  house  drains.  Coming  to 
the  remedies,  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  either  a 
prize  or  money  gift  to  youths  who  are  willing 
to  become  apprentices,  or  offering  the  mem- 
bership of  the  company  as  a  premium  and 
diploma  to  craftsmen  who  are  worthy  of  it, 
with  the  attendant  pensions  or  gratuities 
which  the  company  can  confer  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  old  age.  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  an  incentive  to  good  workmanship 
and  character.  As  to  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  the  author  proposes  an  exami- 
nation of  the  candidate  before  the  master  or 
a  committee — of  course  having  reference 
mainly  to  previous  employment  by  a  mem- 
ber or  employer  of  character  and  position ; 
the  application  for  membership  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  employer  under  whom  the 
workman  has  served  for  a  given  number  of 
years.  The  certificate  of  efficiency  thus 
obtained  would  be  a  passport  to  employ- 
ment. We  heartily  commend  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  attention  of 
his  company — a  guild  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  which  is  the  only 
organised  society  for  the  craft  in  England. 
In  laying  before  our  readers  the  scheme  our 
great  desire  is  that  other  of  the  City  guild 


pi>'8  an  important  place.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  was  a  born  archtto!o.;iHt.  While 
a  boy  we  find  he  \iaA  a  strong  iuclination  to 
travel  and  to  sec  foreign  countries,  and  he 
entered  the  navy  with  this  object  in  view. 
Early  in  lifi;  he  showi'd  a  decided  taste  for 
architecture,  and  made  f  ketches  of  rlmrches 
when  at  school  at  Harrow.  While  at 
Oxford  he  followed  up  the  kame  tiiste  in 
drawing  objects  in  the  Arundel  Collection. 
According  to  good  authority  we  find  Sir 
Gardner  early  made  the  lu^quaintance  of 
Sir  W.  Gell.  a  great  arclueolojiical  explorer, 
who  persuaded  him  to  enter  into  the  survey 
and  study  of  Egypti^in  remains.  In  1821 
he  set  out  for  that  Jiurpose  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Cairo.  Here  he  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  begiui  the 
Work  of  exploration  in  Lower  Nubia  and 
other  parts,  including  the  Egyptian  oases, 
and  his  first  vinit  extended  over  a  period  of 
12  years:  His  first  work  was  "  Materia 
Hieroglyphica,"  with  plates.  Other  works 
followed  as  the  result  of  his  researches,  and 
returning  to  England  in  1S13,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  he  be;;an  his  cclebrat*^  work, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  before  us,  the 
book  having  been  first  published  in  1837. 
Since  the  publicati<m  of  "The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians."  the 
author  made  several  other  visits  to  Egypt, 
and  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  we  pre- 
sume, have  been  incorporated  in  the  new 
edition.  We  open  the  new  work,  and  find 
it  has  been  edited  and  revised  by  that  well- 
known  and  learned  Egvptologist.  Dr.  Samuel 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  from  whose 
preface  we  loam  that  the  work  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  corrected  from  the  notes  and 
manuscript  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
left  behind  after  his  recent  death  in  1875. 
Little  of  the  original  text  has  been,  how- 
ever, altered  or  omitted,  Dr.  Birch's  revision 
having  been  mainly  confined  to  the  cor- 
rection or  expurgation  of  such  opinions 
and  statements  as  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  rendered  necessary  in  t'ne  work.  The 
new  views  and  facts,  many  of  much  interest 
and  value,  have  been  judiciously  embodied 
in  the  form  of  notes,  and  here  and  there  as 
interpolations  in  the  text ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  initials  of  the  present  editor  have  been 
affixed  to  them,  so  that  the  reader  is  at  no 
loss  to  discover  what  notes  are  due  to  the 
original  author,  or  to  Dr.  Birch.  Many  of 
the  corrections  consist  of  alterations  in  the 
orthography  of  leading  names,  which  the 
researches  of  modern  Egyptologists  have 
introduced.  On  this  point  Dr.  Birch  re- 
marks :  "  The  system  of  transliteration  of 
Egyptian  words  and  names  is  still  in  a 
transitional  state,  but  in  the  interest  of 
comparative  philology  and  general  science 
it  is  hoped  that  some  final  settlement,  snch 
as  was  proposed  at  the  Contrress  of 
Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  1874,  will 
soon  be  universally  adopted.  This  system 
has  been  followed  wherever  the  Egyptian 
words  arc  cited  in  the  native  form,  but  not 
when  they  are  mentioned  by  classical 
authors."      The   editor    acknowledges   his 


may  follow  the  example,  and  that  carpt-nters,  ,    ,  ,.       .        ,     -r    ■,    -mu  ■  »     .i         l 

plasterers,  and  the  many  other  craftsmen  flil'gf""'!*^  ^ady  Wilkinson  for  the  notes 
engaged  i;  the  great  industry  of  building  I  ^^t  V  the  author  who  contnuied  his 
m^y  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  organising  Egyptian  studies  to  the  last  ;  to  Mr.  Wil- 
Uke  benefits  in  their  respective  socLties  or  '''^■".  Chappell  for  "d'l^f'"".^  O"  Egyptian 
trade-unions.  The  labour  market  is  over-  ™."^f  =  ^^^  ^  ^l^  ''>'}.■  ^'-  ^^"'^'i*'^  ^^  ^^''^ 
burdened  with  hands  just  now,  but  h^w  I  B'-'oh  for  important  literary  assmUnce. 
many  skilled  and  conscientious  workers  are  |  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^f  .^"'""f  chapters  V  and  VI 
.,     ^^p  possess  most  interest  to  the  architectural 

„      student,  though  we  are  surprised  to  find  so 

few  additions.     We  do  not  know  whether 
THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.*  all  Sir  Gardner   Wilkinson's  more  recent 

AMONG  the  few  archreological  works  researches  in  this  branch  h.ave  been  em- 
which  have  exercised  their  influence  bodied.  Tlie  elevation  and  plan  given  of 
down  to  our  own  times,  that  of  Sir  John  an  Egyptian  house  from  sculptures  afford 
Gardner  Wilkinson  on  the  "Manners  and  us  a  rough  idea  of  the  Urger  kind  of  houses. 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  occu-  i  They  were  quadrangular  in  pliin,  comprising 

an  open  area  m  the  centre,  and  transversely 


•  The  iiannora  and  Castoma  of  the  Ancient  Kgyptians.  '  to  it  ran  an  avenue  lined  by  trees.   The  four 
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was  a  portico  or  porch  before  tlie  front- 
door fjanuaj,  supported  on  two  columns, 
below  the  capitals  of  which  were  ribands  or 
banners,  the  occupant's  name  being  some- 
times painted  on  the  lintel  or  imposts. 
Occasionally  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
double  row  of  columns,  between  which 
stood  colossal  statues  of  the  king.  Wood- 
cuts of  such  porches  from  Thebes  and 
Alabastron  illustrate  this.  Houses  of  small 
size,  often  connected,  lined  the  sides  of 
streets  ;  they  rarely,  says  our  author,  ex- 
ceeded two  stories,  many  of  them  consisting 
only  of  a  ground  floor  and  an  upper  set  of 
rooms.  In  some  of  these  smaller  plans  the 
court  "  was  an  empty  space  larger  than  the 
Roman  implavium,  probably  paved  with 
stone  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  small 
tank  (or  well)  or  a  fountain  in  its  centre, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  flight  of 
steps  led  to  the  main  entrance  from  with- 
out." The  small  plans  furnished  to  illus- 
trate houses  of  this  sort  show  a  variety  of 
arrangements  of  the  apartments.  Some 
consist  of  a  court  and  corridors,  with  a  set 
of  rooms  on  each  side ;  others  with  the 
apartments  arranged  unsymmetrically 
.along  one  side,  or  in  the  angle.  The  plan 
given  of  the  ancient  city  near  Tel-el- 
Amarna,  called  by  the  author  Alabasti'on 
(but  now  considered  to  be  Psinaula),  affords 
a  good  idea  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  an 
Egyptian  city.  Some  of  the  remains  show 
houses  of  only  a  court  and  three  or  four 
store-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a 
single  chamber  above,  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  court.  There  is  a  model 
in  the  British  Museum  of  a  small  house  of 
this  kind.  In  the  court  a  woman  is  repre- 
sented making  bread,  and  the  store-rooms 
were  full  of  grain  when  the  model  was  found, 
but  a  rat  in  the  lazaretto  at  Leghorn  in  one 
night,  it  is  said,  devoured  the  contents. 
"  On  entering  the  porch  you  passed  into  an 
open  court  aula,  (or  hall  of  the  Romansl, 
containing  a  mandara,  or  receiving  room 
for  guests."  This  is  shown  to  be  supported 
by  columns  dec(jrated  with  banners,  with 
an^awning  over  it,  closed  only  in  the  lower 
part.  There  was  an  interior  door  to  this 
court,  leading  to  the  interior,  through  which 
the  master  passed  to  receive  the  visitor. 
An  inner  and  larger  avenue  or  court  fol- 
lowed, quite  open  and  lined  with  trees,  and 
this  inner  court  communicated  right  and 
left  with  the  private  apartments.  There 
was  a  back  entrance  to  this  central  court 
(posticum),  and  the  chambers  on  each  side 
were  similar — six  on  each  side — the  doors  of 
which  faced  each  other  along  a  transverse 
and  narrower  avenue,  which,  with  the 
central  court,  divided  the  square  area  into 
four  square  divisions.  These  smaller  ave- 
nues formefl  the  entrances  to  each  chamber, 
and  were  sliaded  with  trees.  At  the  end  of 
one  was  a  sitting-room,  facing  the  doorway 
to  the  great  court ;  over  this  and  the  other 
chambei-fi  were  apartments,  also  of  the 
upper  story.  In  another  instance  we  see  a 
court  or  avenue  (or  amma],  with  trees  on 
one  side  being  a  series  of  chambers,  open- 
ing on  corridors.  A  receiving-room  forms 
a  square  compartment  at  entrance  end  of 
the  main  avenue,  down  which  it  looks,  and 
this  avenue  is  lined  with  columns,  and  led 
to  a  private  and  isolated  sitting-room.  It 
was  probably  one  of  these  interiors  Mr. 
Lonj  selected  in  his  celebrated  picture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  "  An  Eijyptian  Feast," 
and  the  convivialities  of  social  life  took 
place  in  these  retreats,  shaded  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  awnings.  The  walls  and 
columns  were  stuccoed  and  painted  with 
devices,  and  many  details  of  the  doors  and 
hinges  are  engraved,  to  which  the  student 
may  turn  with  profit.  Of  vaults  and  arched 
roofs  nothing  new  is  added  to  the  old 
edition,  though  Dr.  Birch  appends  a  note 
that  the  "  stone  vault  has  been  found  as 
early  as  the  6th  dynasty."  The  arch  in  the 
tomb  near  the  Pyramids  is  engraved,  as- 


signed to  the  5th  dynasty,  and,  as  the 
author  remarks,  the  paucity  of  wood  in 
Egypt  led  to  the  invention  of  the  arch, 
found  in  the  tombs  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  about 
1.540  B.C.  Rooms  were  often  arched,  and  the 
upper  ones  were  frequently  surmounted  by 
the  wooden  mulguf,  or  wind-conductor,  seen 
at  Cairo.  Patterns  of  the  painted  Egyptian 
ceilings  are  given  on  plate  VIII.,  from  a 
tomb  at  E'Sioot,  in  which  many  beautiful 
frets  are  seen,  and  other  conventionalised 
forms,  based  on  the  lotus,  the  diamond, 
square,  and  circle.  Before  IcavLng  this  part 
of  the  work  we  may  say  numerous  other 
allusions  to  shops,  villas,  farm-yards, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  other  accessories  are 
to  be  found  well  illustrated  from  sculptures, 
and  which  fui'uish  to  the  curious  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  ancient' 
Egyptians. 

Chapter  VI.  treats  on  the  furniture  of 
Egyptian  houses,  and  will  be  found  of 
special  interest,  many  new  notes  having 
been  added.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
rejiresent  objects  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection 
and  in  the  British  Museum.  Musical  in- 
struments— the  various  cymbals,  trumpets, 
flutes,  lyres,  pipes,  &c. — used  in  sacred  and 
dance  music  form  an  important  part  of  this 
chapter;  and  we  find  numerous  critical  notes 
have  been  interspersed  relating  to  the  names 
and  terms.  Volume  II.  opens  with  an 
acC'iunt  of  vases,  boxes,  social  gatherings, 
and  various  games,  the  perusal  of  which 
chapter  >vill  convince  many  of  our  own  day 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  so 
barbarous  in  their  ideas  and  tastes  as  we 
are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Chapter 
IX.,  on  "  Arts  and  Manufacture,"  will  be 
read  with  fresh  interest,  especially  the  allu- 
sion to  obelisks  and  colossal  statues.  The 
Egyptians,  like  ourselves,  in  their  temples, 
conformed  strictly  to  ancient  rules,  and 
the  ancient  style  was  always  looked  upon 
with  the  highest  venei'atii  )n.  Plato  and 
Synesius  both  mention  the  stern  command 
which  forbade  artists  to  introduce  any 
innovations ;  hence  the  profession  of  artist 
was  not  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  the 
illiterate.  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  "  The  earliest 
dated  example  of  glass  is  a  small  fragment 
of  dark  blue  glass,  impressed  with  the 
prenomen  of  Antef  III.,  of  the  eleventh 
dynasty."  He  also  speaks  of  a  toilet  bottle, 
"  in  shape  like  a  Greek  oiiiochoe,"  of  a 
turquoise  colour,  and  having  ornaments  and 
a  yellow-coloured  inscription  on  the  neck 
and  body.  The  glass  is  semi-opaque,  and 
ornamented  with  waving  lines.  Many  of 
the  bottles  and  vases  are  of  unique  form, 
and  display  a  taste  marked  by  much  refine- 
ment. It  is  well  known  glass- staining  was 
carried  to  perfection;  the  amethyst  and 
other  precious  stones  were  imitated,  and 
many  of  the  colours  found  in  opaque  glass 
have  baffled  modern  skill  to  produce.  Dr. 
Birch,  in  speaking  of  earthenware,  says, 
"  The  finest  of  all  the  products  of  the 
Egyptian  potter  were  the  vases,  covered 
with  a  vitreous  glaze  produced  for  the 
toilet,  of  a  blue,  green,  and  other  colours, 
consisting  of  small  vases,  with  inscriptions 
and  figures."  The  designs  were  hemi- 
spherical, lotus-shaped,  drop-shaped,  &c. 
The  blue  of  the  best  age  is  unrivalled  at 
the  present  day.  The  remarks  on  cabinet- 
making  are  of  interest.  We  there  learn  of 
the  habit  of  the  ancient  artists  to  paint  on 
boards  to  imitate  foreign  woods,  the  colours 
being  applied  on  a  thin  coating  of  stucco, 
laid  smoothly  upon  the  wood.  The  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes  inform  us  also  of  veneering, 
as  of  many  other  modern  practices,  many 
of  the  tools  used  bearing  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  our  own.  Of  the  long-debated  use 
of  irJii  among  the  Egyptians,  Dr.  Birch 
adds,  "  A  thin  fragment  of  wrought  plate- 
iron  was  found  in  one  of  the  air-passages 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  iron  blade 
of  a  falchion  under  a  sphinx,  at  Karnak. 


Lately  a  broken  statue  of  a  bi-onze,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyramids,  and  of 
the  age  of  the  Ramessids,  has  been  found, 
with  iron  wires  passed  through  the  sand- 
core  to  sustain  it  in  its  oval  place."  Two 
words.  Dr.  Birch  says,  have  been  found 
"  descriptive  of  iron — bad  en  pe  {'  heavenly 
metal '),  supposed  to  be  meteoric  iron,  and 
ba  nti  ta,  or  '  terrestrial  metal ' — that  found 
on  the  earth."  Another  word  has  been 
supposed  to  mean  steel,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  to  us  is 
Chapter  X.,  which  treats  of  style  of  art — 
sculpture,  drawing,  painted  architecture, 
&o. ;  but  little  has  been  added  to  the  original 
text.  Of  course  the  restricted  and  con- 
ventional mode  of  drawing  of  the  Egyptian 
artist — the  formal  attitudes  of  figures,  and 
the  lack  of  conception — are  pretty  well 
known  by  the  numerous  sculptured  repre- 
sentations and  paintings.  Dr.  Birch  re- 
marks on  statues  :  "  Groups  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  seldom  exceeded  two  figures; 
generally  husband  and  wife,  seated  on  the 
same  seat  or  chair,  holding  one  another's 
hands,  or  placing  their  ai-ms  round  one 
another's  waists."  He  also  notices  various 
peculiarities  in  seated  and  standing  figures, 
such  as  the  advanced  left  foot,  &c.  On 
painted  architecture  nothing  new  is  added. 
Red,  green,  and  blue  were  common  colours, 
and  these  were  mixed  with  water,  and 
probably  a  little  gum ;  but  the  most  in- 
teresting part  is  the  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  the  colours  made  by  Dr.  lire  for  Sir  J. 
Wilkinson,  from  which  it  appears  ochres 
and  pulverulent  glass,  made  by  vitrifying 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron  with  sand  and 
soda,  and  other  earthy  ingredients,  form 
the  chief  part  of  those  brought  from  Thebes. 
A  plate  of  coloured  capitals,  in  which  green 
and  red  are  the  prevailing  colours,  gives  a 
fair  idea  to  the  uninitiated  reader.  The 
remarks  on  architecture  are  scarcely  equal, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  scope  and  merits  of 
the  present  edition ;  and  we  expected  to 
find  references  to  other  and  later  contri- 
butions on  the  subject — notably,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's. Another  work  on  the  "  Archi- 
tecture of  Ancient  Egypt "  was  published 
by  the  author,  however. 

In  a  footnote  appended  to  the  remarks 
on  the  arch.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says,  even  in 
Roman  times,  when  Egypt  was  in  subjection, 
the  preference  for  the  arch  "  was  not  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  sacred  edifices;  and 
prejudice  forbade  it  even  in  the  small 
out-of-the-way  temples  of  the  Oases,  except 
in  a  position  where  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  character  of  the  building."  Various 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  arch  are  shown, 
as  in  a  brick  pyramid  at  Thebes ;  also  an 
imitation,  in  which  the  blocks  are  laid 
horizontally,  each  projecting  over  the 
one  below,  dated  about  1.500  B.C.  The 
moving  of  great  weights  is  another  point 
touched  upon;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Egyptians  not  only  understood  me- 
chanics, but  also  were  advanced  in  hydro- 
statics. The  syphon  is  shown  to  have  been 
invented  at  least  as  early  as  1450  B.C.,  as  it 
is  represented  in  paintings  of  that  date. 
Dress  and  jewellery  form  another  subject  of 
some  interest,  to  which  space  prevents  our 
referring  here. 

The  third  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  various  deities,  into  which 
it  will  be  useless  here  to  enter.  We  observe 
a  few  notes  and  interpolations  by  the  editor, 
which  will  render  this  portion  of  the  work 
of  greater  value  to  the  student.  Of  course 
there  is  much  room  left  for  uncertainty 
and  conjecture  respecting  the  names,  origin, 
and  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Thus 
the  mythological  history  of  Osiris  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity — his  existence  on 
earth  was  a  pure  allegory.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Kneph  or  Chnoumis,  the  idea  of 
the  spirits  of  God,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
eight  great  divinities.     A  full  description 
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'■['  the  sacred  animals,  and  tli^ir  i^mk  — 
of  processions,  ct'i'emonies  and  funeral  litos 
(l)urial,  embalmin",  and  sarcopliagi) — com- 
plete a  work  that  has  for  forty  years  Ijcen 
a  standard  handbook  upon  the  subjci't  of 
Esjyptian  antiquities;  and  Dr.  Birch's  re- 
vision must  be  regarded  as  givin'j;  the 
<)rii:;inal  work  of  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson 
a  fresh  lease  of  public  favour.  A  coiiiplele 
and  copious  index  is  appended,  while  the 
numberless  enjjraviuijs  and  plates  incre.ise 
the  authoritative  value  of  the  work,  and 
make  it  a  most  welcome  addition  t'>  oi:r 
'iterature. 

AKCHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION". 

THE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Assorintiou 
was  held  on  Friday  evening-,  Mr.  Aot.'U 
Webb,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Tlie  fnl- 
loffinjj  new  Qiembers  were  elected  bv  show  ot 
hands  :— Messrs.  K.  F.  Davis,  E.  Early  iloUis, 
F.  Vanders,  jun.,  A.  H.  Lowndes,  Josiah 
(iunton,  F.  W.  Clithero,  0.  F.  Annesley 
Voysey,  and  P.  B,  F.  Freeman. 

iROHITEiT    OK    ARCHITECT    AND    SURVEYOR  ? 

Mr.  Paoe  (hoD.  sec.)  stated  that  several 
letters  had  been  received  with  reference  to  thi.s 
discussion,  of  which  he  would  only  read  that 
from  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  who  said: 
— "1st.  I  hope  there  is  no  need  to  put  the 
word  versus  lietween  the  'artist'  and  the'  prac- 
tical man.'  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  Loth, 
and  I  hope  most  architects,  with  good  reason, 
do  the  same.  2nd.  An  architect  should  cer- 
tainly know  how  to  take  out  quantities ;  but 
this  knowledge  will  not  cause  him  to  be  more 
particular  with  specifications  and  details  it  the 
quantities  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract. 
Nor  will  it  help  him  to  avoid  exceeding  his 
estimates  unless  he  has  taken  out  the  quanti- 
ties himself.  Should  he  take  out  the  quanti- 
ties? Certainly  not,  unless  a  radical  change 
is  made  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  qumti- 
ties  and  the  contract.  I  believe  such  a  change 
to  be  urgently  required.  If  it  were  made,  there 
would  remain  some,  though  no  serious  objec- 
tions, to  an  architect  taking  out  quantities  for 
himself  or  for  others.  But  of  course,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  many  who  would  not  con- 
sider the  practice  wrong  would  deem  it  inex- 
pedient— I  may  say  that  I  .am  one  of  these — 
although  our  practice  here  in  contracting  is 
essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails 
in  England.  I  have  never  taken  out  qu.inti- 
ties,  and  I  invariably  decline  to  undertake 
valuations,  &c." 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  opened  the  discussion 
by  a  short  paper.  The  feud  between  the 
"  artist  "  and  "  practical  man  "  was  almost  as 
bitter  as  the  battle  of  the  styles.  A  would  say 
of  B,  "  He  may  be  a  very  good  man  at  shop 
fronts,  or  roads,  or  quantities,  but  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  artist;"  while  B  of  A  would  reaiark, 
"  He  draws  very  pretty  pictures,  but  his  plans 
and  construction  are  wasteful — he  is  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  lets  his  client  in  for  all  kinds 
of  extras."  Which  of  these  two  was  right,  and 
towards  what  branch  of  the  profession  should 
the  student  chiefly  direct  his  studies  ;■'  S'lould 
the  m.an  who  meant  to  practise  as  an  architect 
learn  also  the  business  of  an  "architectural 
surveyor,"  and  was  it  admissible  for  the  young 
architect  to  take  out  his  own  quantities  ?  To 
this  last  point  he  would  specially  devote  him- 
self in  opening  the  discussion.  He  held  that 
the  practical  knowledge  required  and  careful 
dissection  of  a  building  made  by  a  surveyor  in 
preparing  qu.antities,  analysing  each  detail  of 
a  design  with  its  constituent  parts,  and  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  labour  and  material  in 
each,  was  more  necessary  to  the  architect  who 
wished  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  suljject 
than  was  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  a  tigure- 
painter;  that  it  was  highly  advisable  for  him 
not  only  to  be  able  to  take  out  quantities  but 
also  to  join  the  profession  of  tiuantity  surveyor 
to  that  of  ari:hitect ;  and  that  it  would  be  very 
much  to  his  clients'  interest  as  well  as  to  his 
own  for  him  to  take  out  the  (juantities  of  his 
own  building.  Further,  an  architect  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  was  hardly  fit  to 
look  after  his  clients'  interests  and  make  the 
best  use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  or 
even  to  write  the  specification  properly,  unless 
he    possessed    the    knowledge  proper  to  the 


quantity  surveyor.  In  a  design  prepared  by  an  | 
architect  who  had  not  bad  much  experience,  and  | 
who  knew  nothing  about  quantities,  there  waa  i 
generally  a  vagueness  about  the  whole  thing,  1 
especi.ally  in  the  details,  and  materials  might  | 
bo  put  together  in  a  way  tlmt  could  not  be  | 
.adopted  by  the  builder.  There  would  be  a 
wor.se  looseness  .about  the  specification — roofs 
to  be  properly  constructed,  stonework  to  be 
properly  put  together,  ioincr.s'  fittings  to 
be  properly  made.  The  whole  specification 
might  be  summed  up  as  "  Do  everything 
properly  " — a  direction  very  proper,  but  not 
very  explicit.  When  the  quantity  Bur. 
veyor  had  dealt  with  such  a  specification  it 
would  generally  turn  out  that  though  the  main 
outlines  of  the  design  might  be  the  architect's,  I 
as  represented  by  the  general  drawings,  the  j 
way  in  which  the  work  was  carried  out  was  | 
dictated  by  the  quantity  survey  as  represented 
by  the  quantity  surveyor.  But  as  that  docu- 
ment only  gave  results,  and  the  quantity  of 
work  in  the  whole  building,  and  not  the 
amount  in  each  detail — information  contained 
in  the  dimensions  usually  left  at  the  surveyor's 
office — the  builder  again  w.as  left  to  his  re- 
sources  a-s  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
work  properly.  The  builder's  resources  were 
wonderful,  but  chiefly  lay  in  the  direction 
of  omitting  and  cutting  down,  so  that  the 
work,  as  carried  out,  w,as  different  again 
from  the  intentions  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
and  the  client  was  a  loser.  Then  came  the 
reckoning  day.  Doubtless  there  had  been 
various  alterations  rendered  necessary,  or 
desired  by  the  client  during  the  progress  of 
the  works,  and  the  architect,  ignorant  of 
quantities,  would  be  unable  to  see  with  pre- 
i  cision  how  these  affected  the  rest  of  the  work, 
either  as  extras  or  deductions.  The  builder, 
whose  propensities  seemed  before  to  lie  chiefly 
ia  the  cutting-down  line,  now  developed  amaz- 
ing aVjilities  in  puttit.g-on.  He  had  lost  tre- 
mendously by  the  job  ;  this  .alteration  stopped 
all  his  men,  and  put  him  to  much  expense  ; 
that  extra  was  a  very  serious  consideriition, 
where,as  any  deductions  brought  forw.ard  were 
mere  trifles,  and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  ; 
or  perhaps  he  thought  the  only  way  for  him  to 
be  properly  paid  was  to  set  aside  the  con- 
tract, and  make  an  enormous  bill  for  time  and 
materials.  He  was  in  this  supposing  the  worst 
case,  for  the  architect  s'uould,  like  a  good 
general,  hope  for  the  best,  but  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  When  an  architeet  worked  inde- 
pendently of  the  quantities,  it  might  he  exceed- 
ingly dilEcult  to  prevent  the  client  from  being 
saddled  with  a  large  amount  of  extras,  priced 
on  a  very  different  scale  to  the  original  con- 
tract. But  supposing  the  architect  to  have 
himself  taken  out  the  quantities.  The 
general  drawings  would  be  prepared,  and 
probably  the  details  and  specification  only 
partly  when  the  quantities  were  begun.  As  each 
part  of  the  work  was  taken  out  in  the  r;u.anti- 
ties,  the  details,  and  part  of  the  specification 
referring  to  it,  would  probably  be  finished  in 
exact  accordance  with  it,  and  the  careful  dis. 
section  necessitated  by  taking  out  the  quan- 
tities would  suggest  many  ways  in  which  the 
details  could  be  carried  out  better  or  more 
economically  than  at  first  intended.  When  all 
was  finished  the  drawings,  specifications,  and 
quantities  would  agree,  and  each  and  all  would 
explicitly  show  the  w.ay  in  which  the  work  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  As  the  works  pro- 
ceeded, if  any  extras  or  deductions  were 
required,  the  architect  had  the  dimensions  at 
hand,  and  could  at  once  see  how  this  or  that 
detail  was  affected  by  the  alteration,  and 
adjust  the  difference  upon  contract  prices. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  the  fairest  tor  all 
parties,  and  only  disappointing  to  a  contractor 
who  entered  upon  work  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  profits  not  out  of  the  contract  it- 
self, but  out  of  the  extras  it  might  carry  in  its 
train.  He  should  like  to  know  whether,  when 
the  architect  acted  as  bis  own  quantity  sur- 
veyor, the  (juantities  themselves  might  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  agreement  and  contract — 
that  was  to  say,  the  builder  contracted  to  do 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  quantities  for  so 
much,  any  more  to  be  added  or  any  less  to  be 
deducted  at  contract  prices,  a  schedule  of 
which  was  given.  Against  this  it  was  argued 
first,  that  a  client  would  never  know  wh.-.t  he 
was  going  to  pay  for  the  work  on  account  of 


possible  errors  in  thf  quantities  ;  and .  Jicondly, 
that  by  this  plan  a  c|uantity  Hurveyur  would  Lo 
shirking  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  rest 
with  him  to  supply  a  correct  bill  of  quantities. 
In  reply  to  this  he  .asked,  first,  did  a  client, 
under  the  system  commonly  adopted,  ^Iways 
know  what  ho  was  going  to  pay  for  the  work  ; 
and,  secondly,  did  the  responsibility   towards 
the  builder,  always  hanging  over  the  quantity 
surveyor's  head,  act  detrimentally  or  not    to- 
wards the  client's  interest?     Did  not  the  fact 
that  the   quantity  surveyor  was   puid  by   the 
huilder,  and   was   responsible   to  the  builder, 
naturally  tend  to  make  him  favour  the  builder  ? 
There  were  many   anecdotes  which  occurred 
to  the  speaker  indicating  that  this  was  the  cose. 
He  had  heard  of  a  contractor  calling  on  a  sur- 
veyor and  pointing  out  to  him  a,  clerical  error 
in  the  ([uantities,  and  demanding  reparation — 
on  which  the  surveyor  said  ;  "  Then  it  will  be 
my   duty   to   go  through  the   whole   work   as 
executed,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with  the  quan- 
tities," on  which  the  contractor  took  up  his  hat 
and  beat  a  quick   retreat.      He  suggested  it 
would  be  a  fair  arrangement  if  clients  were 
themselves  to  pay  the  quantity  surveyor,  and 
if  the  quantities  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
contract.    There  would  be  no  inducement  then 
to  make  the  quantities  anything  but  an  exact. 
close,  and  accurate  statement  of  the  work  to  be 
done  without  fear  or  favour  to   any  one.     It 
would  tend,  too,  to  remove  a  certain  underhand 
look  about  the  payment  for  quantities  that  now 
existed.    In  many  cases  the  client  believed  that 
the  fees  he  paid  to  the  architect  cover  all  thcf 
professional  charges  in   connection  with   the 
work — he  paid  the  builder  for  the  quantities 
without  knowing  it,  and   the   builder  passed 
on    the    money    to    the    quantity    surveyor. 
If    it    came    to  the  client's  knowledge  that 
he  had  paid  the  extra  amount  for  the  quan- 
tities, he   very   probably  looked   upon   it   as 
an  imposition,  and  he    sometimes  positively 
claimed  the  amount  back  from  the  architect. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  all  if  it  were 
openly  recognised  that  the  bill  of  qu.antities 
was  a  necessity  as  much  for  the  client's  interest 
as  anybody's,  and  to  be  paid  for  directly  and 
openly.     It  was  impossible  to  have  things  in  a 
responsible  profession  done  too  openly   and 
above  board.     Another  important  argument  in 
favour  of  uniting  the  professious  of  architect 
and  surveyor  was,  that  by  such  an  arrangement 
there  was  less  danger  of  an  architect  exceed- 
ing his  estimates.      This  discussion  naturally 
suggested  the  further  questions :    Should  an 
architect  confine   himself    to    designing    and 
carrying  out  buildings  and  works  of  a  decora- 
tive character,  or  should  he  undertake  valua- 
tions, estimate  of  dilapidations,  land  surveys, 
general  superintendence  of  building  estimates, 
and  the  like  ?     A  generation  ago  these  would 
hiive  been  all  undertaken  by  an  architect,  and 
most  practitioners  in  the  country  would  now 
accept  work  of  this  class,  but  in  town  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  our  profession   was  on  the 
increase,  and  some  architects  not  only  avoided 
this  class  of  work  but  confined  their  attention 
principally  to  one  particular  class  of  building. 
Probably  this  division  of  labour  might  often 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  better  work,  but 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a  younger 
member  of  the  profession  to  neglect  any  branch 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  might  not  find, 
when  commencing  business,  a  large  amount  of 
work  going  on  of  the  particular  sort  he  pre- 
ferred.   Though  certainly  one  who  could  afford 
to  wait  and  was  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
architecture  proper  w.as  much  to  be  .approved  ; 
but  even  he  was  not  exonerated  from  the  many 
practical  studies  relating  to  architecture,  and 
I  especially    from    studying  quantities.      If  he 
'  educated  himself  in  the  fine-art  branches  alone, 
i  for  instance  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
I  he  might  eventually  find  himself  a  draughts- 
I  man  of  pretty  pictures,  but  not  an  architect. 
:  Mr.  Payne  said  he  could  not  forbear  making 
i  a  few  remarks  in  favour  of  devoting  more  time 
to   practical  studies.      For  one   who  made  a 
!  name  by  successful  competitions,  twenty  per- 
!  haps  equally  clever  but  not  quite  so  lucky,  were 
I  nearly  ruined  by  them.    It  was  better  and  more 
likely  to  lead  "to  lasting  practice  to  patiently 
I  and  laboriously  carry  out  a  small  unpretending 
;  job,  without  much  architectural  pretensions,  if 
the  best  was  made  of  the  client's  money,  and 
all  was  well  done,  than  to  win  a  competition  in 
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which  the  showy  drawinffs  had  to  be  cut  down 
and  pared}  o  something  very  different  to  what 
the  coloured  perspective  portrayed.  Why  was 
it  that  one  might  pass  through  suburb  after 
suburb  of  this  metropolis  with  row  after  row 
of  residences,  and  other  buildings  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
architect  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ?  Why, 
was  it  that  the  sanitary  engineer  and  ventila. 
ting  doctor  to  say  nothing  of  the  zinc  chimney' 
pot  man,  were  not  unfrequently  callfd  in  to 
remedy  the  work  of  the  architect  ?  Why  was 
it  that  there  was  an  idea  abroad  amongst  the 
public  that  the  architect  was  a  kind  of  expensive 
luxury,  well  enough  for  dilettanti,  and  those 
who  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in  orna 
mentation,  but  who  could  be  very  well  done 
without  in  ordinary  practical  buildings  ?  Was 
it  not  because  architects  were  much  in  the 
kabit  of  thinking  too  seclusively  about  the 
appearance  of  their  buildings,  and  not  suiB- 
cieutly  at  them  from  a  client's  standpoint. 

Mr.  T.  EoGEE  Smith  thought  there  was  a 
danger  of  looking  at  quantities  from  a  wrong 
P'lint  of  view.  Quantities  and  drawings  and 
SI  acifications  were  two  different  steps  towards 
the  erection  of  a  building.  The  drawings  relate 
to  it  as  a  whole  as  it  would  be  ;  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities to  the  stone,  brick,  wood,  iron,  and  other 
materials,  and  the  labour  that  would  have  to 
be  expended  in  fitting  the  building  for  use.  In 
such  a  discussion  there  was  much  danger  of 
supposing  tl  a''  these  were  the  same  things.  It 
wa-i  not  the  wish  of  the  client  to  obtain  so  many 
brieks,  stone-,  and  pieces  of  timber,  but  to  get  a 
complete  building  ;  and  the  architect's  aim 
should  be  so  to  prepare  his  drawings  as  to 
ol)tain  that  for  a  definite  sum.  The  bill  of 
quantities  was  a  document  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  builder  in  the  transactions 
which  were  to  result  in  the  erection  of  the 
building.  In  the  present  day  this  bill  of  quan- 
tities was  an  indispensable  article.  Tenders 
could  not  be  obtained — at  any  rate  from  the 
larger  firms  of  builders — without  it.  Looking  at 
t)ie  matter  thus  broadly,  he  thought  this  bill 
of  quantities  should  in  some  shape  or  other  be 
in  the  aichitect's  hands.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  architect  should  take  it  out,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  do  so,  although  an  equal 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  was  needed  in 
miking  a  set  of  working  drawings.  There 
were  several  reasons,  however,  against  an  archi- 
tect taking  out  his  own  bill  of  quantities. 
First  of  all,  it  could  only  be  paid  tor  by  the 
builder — in  19  out  of  20  cases  it  was  "made 
for  his  sole  use.  If  application  were  made  to 
the  employer  for  payment  for  the  quantities, 
strenuous  opposition  would  be  raised,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  quan- 
tity surveyor  to  obtain  payment  from  the 
client.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  builder 
must  be  looked  to  for  payment.  Then  it  was 
most  undesirable,  from  many  points  of  view, 
that  the  architect  should  receive  money  from 
the  builder.  He  ought  to  be  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent. He  had  to  supervise  the  work,  and 
stand  as  umpire  between  client  and  builder, 
and  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  money  wiis  owing 
him  by  the  latter  would  be  to  a  needy  man  very 
unpleasant.  Another  objection  was,  that  the 
young  architect  would  hardly  bring  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  the  preparation  of  his  own 
quantities.  He  was  generally  in  love  with 
his  own  design,  and  thought  that  he  would 
carry  it  out  more  cheaply  than  anybody 
else.  It  was,  therefore,  well  for  him  that 
others  should  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
over  the  work  and  considering  whether  this 
wall  should  not  be  thickened  and  that  floor 
strengthened.  Further,  it  was  a  pity  that  men 
capable  of  highly-artistic  work  should  occupy 
their  time  with  mere  clerkly  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  closely  tlie  architect  kept 
control  over  the  t.iking  out  of  quantities  the 
better  would  it  be  for  the  general  outcome  of 
his  labour.  It  was  undesirable  to  turn  over  the 
whole  of  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  the 
quantity  surveyor,  and  to  leave  all  else  to  him. 
The  architect  should  know  all  steps  taken,  and 
have  any  difficulty  explained  by  or  to  him.  He 
considered,  however,  that  the  objections  against 
an  architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities  were 
— in  London  at  least — stronger  than  the  very 
cogent  reasons  that  could  be  advanced  on  the 
other  side. 
Mr.    Watson    thought   some    of    the    last' 


speaker's  arguments  were  answered  by  others 
that  he  had  mentioned.  Mr.  Smith  admitted 
there  were  certain  circumstances  under  which  an 
architect  might  take  out  quantities,  and  he 
would  state  some  of  those  "  certain  circum- 
stances." No  work  could  be  undertaken  by 
one  man  for  another  without  incurring  re- 
sponsibilities, and  who  ought  to  bear  that  of 
the  correctness  of  the  quantities  supplied  to  the 
builder  more  justly  than  the  architect  ?  It 
might  be  said  that  a  special  contract  would 
arrange  everything,  but  if  the  architect  was  his 
own  quantity  surveyor  this  would  be  unneces- 
sary. They  had  been  told  that  if  the  architect 
received  money  from  the  builder  he  could  not 
be  "  independent,"  but  there  were  few  men  who 
were  absolutely  "  independent."  When  two 
men,  however,  agreed  to  appoint  a  third  as 
arbitrator  they  entered  into  an  agreement, 
erecting  that  third  party  into  an  independent 
judge  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  the  same 
could  be  applied  to  the  architect  as  arbitrator 
between  client  and  contractor.  If  this  were 
not  so  what  wiis  the  meaning  of  the  common 
clause  in  contracts — "  All  matters  of  dispute 
shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  architect, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  ?"  Again,  it 
would  be  admitced  that  he  who  paid  was  the 
employer  and  he  who  received  the  servant.  Now, 
the  client  knew  that  ultimately  he  paid  for 
everything — not  only  the  builder,  but  also  the 
architect  and  the  quantity  surveyor.  The 
quantities  should  be  recognised  and  paid  for  by 
theclientdirect.  The  system  of  payment  through 
the  builder,  by  an  addition  to  the  contract, 
was  highly  objectionable.  If  a  capable 
designer  ought  to  show  all  masses,  thicknesses, 
and  details,  it  was  only  going  a  step  fuither 
for  him  to  take  out  his  quantities.  When  an 
architect  did  this  he  often  for  the  first  time 
found  dilficulties  arise,  and  was  compelled  to 
make  his  drawings  more  definite.  When  they 
were  prepared  in  a  separate  office  there  were 
three  persons  playing  at  French  blind-man's 
buff — the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  quan- 
tity surveyor — and  the  mutual  difficulties  were 
much  increased  by  the  triangular  forces  of 
separate  interests  concerned.  The  quantities 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  it 
was  most  important  for  the  architect,  before 
taking  them  out,  to  obtain  the  distinct  con- 
currence of  his  client.  Where  this  was  done 
he  could  conceive  of  no  objections  to  the  prac- 
tice. It  might  be  said  that  money  should  not 
pass  from  the  builder  to  the  architect,  but  the 
former,  as  a  man  of  business,  must  know  that 
the  money  no  more  belonged  to  him  than  that 
which  he  paid  his  timber  merchant.  Builders 
were  always  pleased  to  find  bills  of  quantities 
prepared,  and  he  did  not  see  that  the  client 
ought  to  feel  any  ol^jection  to  their  being  pre- 
pared by  the  architect. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  looked  upon  quantities 
as  a  necessary  evil,  as  they  generally  increased 
the  cost  of  building.  The  quantity  surveyor 
stood  in  a  very  peculiar  position  both  to  the 
architect  and  the  builder,  and  as  he  was  paid 
by  the  latter  he  had  a  tendency  to  serve  him 
rather  than  the  architect,  for  if  any  mistake 
occurred  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  builder, 
the  quantity  surveyor  was  looked  to  to  make 
it  good.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Watson  as  to 
tl,e  disposition  of  builders  in  regard  to  bills  of 
quantities  ;  they  ol)jected  to  allowing  them  to 
become  parts  of  the  contract,  as  they  were  then 
tied  down  in  three  different  ways — by  the 
drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities.  An 
architect  ought  to  be  both  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, as  an  artistic  and  practical  man.  A  man 
might  very  well  combine  the  two,  but  if  he 
took  out  quantities  there  was  a  danger  that  the 
occupation  might  unfit  him  for  more  artistic 
work.  He  could  not  agree  with  previous 
speakers  that  the  taking  out  of  quantities  would 
render  a  man  more  careful  in  his  drawings  and 
specifications,  nor  less  likely  to  exceed  his  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Cooper  asked  why  should  not  an  archi- 
tect make  use  of  his  power  as  a  surveyor  when 
occasion  offered.  The  practical  knowledge  of 
quantities  was  directly  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  estimate :  the  knowledge  of  prices  would 
check  hiu  In  designing,  siiggesting  what  was, 
and  what  was  not,  expensive  work.  He  could 
see  little  objection  to  his  taking  out  his  own 
quantities  if  he  was  not  paid  by  the  builder. 
To  the  professional  man  architecture  should  be 


the  mistress  to  whom  he  should  be  devoted, 
and  surveying  a  servant  whom  he  could  use- 
fully employ.  Even  admitting  that  an  archi- 
tect declined  to  take  out  his  own  quantities, 
why  should  he  not  do  so  for  others  it  he  had 
the  time  and  knowledge  ?  In  these  hard  times 
of  competition  many  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  their  ground  by  one  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
allowed  to  style  themselves  architects  and  sur- 
veyors. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  suggested  that  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  might  have  been  more  cor- 
rectly entitled,  "  Artist  v.  Practical  Man." 
The  chief  question  seemed  to  be  whether  an 
"  architect  "  should  take  out  or  know  how  to 
take  out  his  own  quantities.  An  artist  would 
not  want  to  know  about  quantities,  but  a  prac- 
tical man — and  an  architect  who  was  not  prac- 
tical or  striving  to  become  so  was  an  impostor — 
would  say  that  to  know  how  to  take  out  quan- 
tities, even  if  he  did  not  approve  of  supplying 
them  to  builders  for  tendering  upon,  was  most 
useful  knowledge  to  possess.  It  taught  habits 
of  method,  care,  and  precision,  making  the 
architect  familiar  with  every  part  of  his  work 
in  hand,  checking  his  drawings  and  specifica. 
tions,  showing  him  where  a  saving  could  be 
made,  correcting  his  fancies  by  facts,  adding  to 
his  practical  store,  in  many  ways  familiarising 
him  with  measurements  and  prices  so  that  he 
could  readily  discern  what  materials  could  be 
economically  used  and  what  dispensed  with. 
It  was  sometimes  assumed  that  if  an  architect 
took  out  his  quantities  his  specifications  and 
details  would  be  more  carefully  worked  out, 
but  this  did  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the 
office  of  one  celebrated  architect  who  follows 
the  ordinary  London  practice,  every  part  down 
to  the  key-holes  on  the  doors,  were  particularly 
delineated.  Details,  whether  with  or  without 
quantities,  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  full.  In 
the  Conference  of  Architects  of  1874  a  further 
knotty  point — might  not  the  quantities  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  contract  ? — was  discussed  and 
shelved.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
report  on  the  question,  and  they  suggested  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  incorporate  the  quan- 
tities. It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cates  that  out  of 
over  60  replies  to  this  question  some  50  were  in 
the  affirmative.  But  the  report  so  alarmed  the 
Institute  council  that  they  passed  a  resolution 
against  its  adoption.  It  was  said  then,  and 
had  since  been  repeated,  that  if  the  practice 
were  adopted,  that  honourable  body  of  men, 
the  quantity  surveyors,  would  cease  to  exist ; 
but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  employers  were 
better  served  by  architects  taking  out  their 
own  quantities,  the  argument  was  weak.  He 
did  not  believe  this  would  be  the  result,  and  in 
any  case  vested  interests  must  give  way  to  the 
wants  of  mankind.  He  thought  quantities 
might  fairly  be  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract if  an  arbitration  clause  were  inserted 
in  it.  The  employer  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  intention,  his  consent  be  obtained, 
and  payment  for  the  service  made  direct 
to  the  architect.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
an  architect  who  understood  quantities  was 
less  likely  to  exceed  his  estimates.  Should 
an  architect,  if  qualified,  undertake  valuations, 
dilapidations,  land  surveys,  and  general  super- 
intendence of  building  estates  ?  He  would 
reply  to  this  by  asking  whether  any  one  was 
better  fitted  for  this  class  of  work  than  men 
educated  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  art  of 
building  ?  He  would  leave  to  others  the  claims 
for  a  hearing  of  the  artist.  Should  practical 
architects  leave  this  most  profitable  part  of 
their  work  to  lawyers,  auctioneers,  and  estate 
agents  ?  In  conclusion,  he  protested  against 
the  suggested  line,  "  The  Artist  v.  the  Practical 
Man."  Art,  artist,  artistic  are  becoming,  said 
the  speaker,  words  that  stick  in  one's  throat. 
We  have  art  wall-papers,  art  blues,  greens, and 
browns,  artist-architects,  and  the  like,  artistic 
furniture  and  drawings — a  host  of  other  things, 
with  one  or  other  of  these  prefixes.  These  are 
the  outcome  of  imitations,  shams,  sentimen- 
talism,  and  cant — the  offspring  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  lies.  Why  are  not  men  satisfied 
with  the  words  "  architect,"  "  surveyor  ?" 
There  is  work  enough  for  all  head  and  hand 
workers  who  care  to  do  it,  and  there  should  be 
no  feeling  in  the  profession  but  one  of  mutual 
support.  As  a  young  man  speaking  to  young 
men  I  would  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
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whatever  you  undertake,  be  it  that  highest 
form  of  work — a  temple  to  the  glory  of  God, or 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  buildinf; 
estate — that  you  are  nothing  unless  practical. 
Do  not  think  anything  likely  to  add  to  your 
store  of  knowledge  dero<j!itory  to  your  artistic 
instincts.  The  quality  of  draughtsmanship  has 
of  late  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  but  this 
alone  will  not  produce  satisfactory  work.  You 
must  cultivate  the  sciences  also,  and  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  your  profession  from 
foundations  to  topmost  stone.  Be  not  satisfied 
with  indefinite  work  ;  leave  arrangements,  har- 
monies, and  symphonies  to  those  who  like  and 
understand  tliem.  Their  motto  is  nocturn. 
Dabble  not  in  work  on  such  a  basis,  or  you  may 
find  one  day  that  your  employer  will  claim 
damages  from  you,  which  a  farthing  will  go 
but  a  short  way  to  meet. 

Mr.  Kob?:et  Walitee  regarded  the  question 
as  an  essentially  practical  one.  The  quantity 
surveyor  had  been  spoken  as  a  modern  innova- 
tion, but  Shakespeare  bad  referred  to  those  we 
call  "  surveyors  "  in  a  manner  suggesting  the 
!!ame  kind  of  work.  The  references  to  the 
taking  out  of  (luantities  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion to  the  young  architect  he  regarded  as 
rather  unfortunate.  The  professional  man 
should  know  everything  connected  with  build- 
ing, and  whether  the  quantities  had  been  pro- 
perly and  correctly  prepared  ;  if  he  had  not  this 
knowledge,  and  could  not  accurately  draw  up 
specifications,  he  had  no  right  to  call  himself  an 
architect.  When  dealing  withpublic bodies  arch, 
itects  had  not  to  decide  w  het  her  quantities  should 
form  a  basis  of  the  contract ;  for  local  authori- 
ties' clerks  often  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  quantities.  It  was  honourable  and  desira- 
ble if  they  could  induce  their  private  clients  to 
do  so  to  make  the  quantities  a  basis  of  the  con- 
tract. A  question  had  been  raised  if  the  quantity 
surveyor  was  an  unl)iassed  party.  Their  expe- 
rience of  him  in  London  was  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  he  would  be  very 
sorry  that  it  should  go  forth  from  the  Associa- 
tion that  they  held  any  other  view.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  quantity  surveyor  was  one  of  great 
diiBculty,  especially  where  pressure  was  put  on 
him  not  to  alarm  the  builder  with  too  many 
sheets  of  quantities.  It  might  be  asked  was 
not  the  architect  biassed  in  taking  them  out 
for  his  client  ?  Naturally  he  would  take  a  more 
or  less  one-sided  view  in  the  matter.  The  archi- 
tect who  kept  his  hands  clear  certainly  occu- 
pied a  far  more  independent  position  than  he 
otherwise  could.  However  careful  one  might 
be,  errors  were  liable  to  creep  in  ;  and  if  in  the 
case  of  an  architect  who  had  taken  out  the 
quantities  there  turned  out  to  be  anything 
deficient,  the  builder  would  point  out  the  error, 
and  invariably  rake  it  up  in  the  architect's  face 
when  a  difficulty  arose,  even  if  the  architect 
had  borne  the  loss  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Should,  again,  young  architects  act  in  this  capa- 
city for  architects  in  practice  ?  He  thought  it 
was  very  unwise  for  an  architect  to  permit  this 
to  be  done.  He  invariably  declined  to  allow  it, 
for  there  had  been  cases  where  a  young  man 
had  made  use  of  the  drawings  for  a  similar 
house  in  another  part  of  the  country,  using  the 
same  bill  of  quantities  for  both.  Old-established 
architects  maintained  the  desirability  of  defi- 
nite distinction  between  the  architect  and  the 
quantity  surveyor.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  surveyors  ought  to  have  a  diploma 
or  certificate,  so  as  to  show  who  was,  and  who 
was  not,  a  recognised  practitioner.  After  all, 
the  particular  end  in  view  should  be  the  client's 
interest.  If  by  taking  out  quantities,  or  any 
other  thing,  the  interests  of  his  client  suffered, 
or  if  builder's,  client's,  or  architect's  interests 
clashed,  the  young  professional  man  should 
give  this  branch  of  business  up,  and  stick  to 
legitimate  practice. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  remarked  that  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  architect 
might  be  a  surveyor,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  endeavour  to  do  all  he  could  to  fill  up 
his  time.  Quantities  might  be  an  evil,  but 
they  could  not  be  avoided.  In  the  keen  com- 
petition in  the  building  trade,  and  the  limited 
time  allowed  to  send  in  tenders,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  those  tendering  to  obtain  quantities 
before  estimating  one  :>gainst  another.  The 
more  accurate  and  definite  these  were,  the 
better  was  it  for  all  parties  concerned  in  a 
building.     There  was  one  feature  of  the  ques- 


tion frequently  overlooked — the  client's.  lie 
knew  nothing  about  quantities  ;  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  architect's  hands,  and  looked  to  him 
for  the  future  building.  If,  therefore,  the 
quantities  were  prepan-d  by  a  third  person,  he 
was  practically  irresponsit)le  to  the  client. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  loss  of  this 
branch  of  work  was  largely  due  to  the  insuffi- 
cient education  of  architects.  He  had  found 
the  taking  out  of  quantities  of  great  assistance 
in  personal  education,  and  had  never  carried 
out  buildings  with  such  ease  as  those  in  which 
he  had  taken  out  the  quantities  for  himself. 
He  saw  no  danger  nor  objection  to  making  the 
quantities  part  of  the  contract.  There  was  just 
as  much  likelihood  of  making  an  error  against 
as  in  favour  of  the  builder.  It  was  a  paying 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  one  which  the 
architect  need  not  surrender. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  other  side  of  the 
question — the  purely  artistic  one — had  been 
more  strongly  supported.  It  was  satisfactory, 
however,  to  see  that  the  discussion  had  taken 
80  practical  a  turn  ;  it  had  shown  that  the 
members  were  as  desirous  to  excel  in  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  the  profession  as  in  the  higher 
branches  of  designing. 


HYGIENE  APPLIED  TO  DWELLINGS. 

MR.  B.  H.  THWAITE,  of  Bolton,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Hygiene  Applied  to  Dwell, 
ings,"  before  the  Manchester  Architectural 
Association  last  week.  He  said  that  seeing 
the  principal  questions  of  the  day  are  how  to 
revive  our  languishing  trade,  and  our  position 
as  a  trading  country  in  the  future,  a  few  words 
on  the  subjects  and  their  relation  to  architects 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  an  interesting 
article  on  the  retrograde  movements  in  British 
trade,  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth,  of  Bolton,  states 
that  the  falling  off  in  British  exports  for  the 
four  years  followins-  1873  equalled  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  jei58,2&l,0.51.  This  result  he 
clearly  proves  to  be  principally  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  and  it  is  palpable  that  if 
foreigners  can  and  do  and  obtain  all  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  our  success  in  competition 
will  depend  upon  the  superior  physique  and 
energy  of  our  working  population.  We  have 
certainly  the  advantage  of  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  the  Continentals,  and  a  more 
bracing  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  but  the 
latter  advantage  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
allowing  the  working  population  to  breathe 
impure  air,  deteriorating  the  physique,  and 
rendering  them  iui'apable  of  procreating 
healthy  offspring.  We  have  a  proof  of  this 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Factory  Acts 
Commissioners  in  July,  1872,  when,  in  reply  to 
a  question  by  the  chairman.  Sir  James  Fergus- 
son,  Bart.,  Mr.  Brownlow  replied  to  the  effect 
that  labour  in  bleachworks  was  exhausting  and 
laborious.  Then,  again,  many  of  the  rooms  in 
bleachworks  are  very  badly  ventilated.  Mr. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  surgeon,  stated  that  the 
number  of  children  of  thirteen  years  physically 
unfit  for  work  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year ; 
he  also  stated  that  the  physical  vigour  of  the 
factory  operatives  had  deteriorated  during  the 
last  fourteen  years.  The  ill-ventilated  dwell- 
ings  and  schools  contribute  the  first  elements 
of  disease,  and  the  ill-ventilated  workshops 
complete  the  quota  of  the  necessary  requisites 
to  break  up  the  constitution.  Pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  the  commonest  form  in  which  the 
disease  exhibits  itself.  Mr.  Collins,  analytical 
chemist,  had  kindly  allowed  him  to  make  use 
of  some  recent  analyses  he  has  made  in  the 
neiffhbourhood  of  a  manufacturing  town : 
Atmosphere  of  public  park,  carbonic  acid,  per 
cent.  0  0394  ;  oxygen,  per  cent.  20  97.  Sitting- 
room  of  dwelling,  carbonic  acid,  per  cent.  0127 ; 
oxygen,  20  71.  Sihool.room,  carbonic  acid, 
0-203  ;  oxygen,  20  01.  Card-room  of  mill,  car- 
bonic acid,  0  211.  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  six  volumes 
in  10.000,  and  here  we  have  in  dwelling,  school, 
and  card-room  an  average  of  20  volumes  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Tlie  physique  of  the  working 
population  may  well  deteriorate.  According 
to  Mr.  Ashworth,  the  Continentals  work  72 
hours  per  week,  and  we  are  limited  to  SfiJ  ;  so 
it  is  clear  our  working  hours  must  be  increased 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  them.     But  let 


the  dwellings,  schools,  and  workshops  be  ven- 
tilated, and  our  working  population  will  be- 
come more  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  the 
longer  hours,  with  good  ventilation,  will  not 
exhaust  them  as  much  as  the  present  working 
hours,  with  deficient  ventilation.  Architects, 
by  the  constructicm  of  healthy  dwellinga, 
schools,  and  workshops,  may  thus  effect  a  great 
and  beneficial  change  in  the  physical  cocdition 
of  the  working  population. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
'yilE  annual  exhibition  of  prizes  to  students 
-*-  of  this  school  took  place  last  Friday  oven- 
ing,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis, 
F.K.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.  The  prize  drawings  exhibit 
work  of  much  merit,  ond  the  National  silver 
and  bronze  medals  are  won  by  students  of  both 
sexes.  The  three  recipients  of  the  silver  medal 
are — George  Dyfield,  for  a  drawing  of  the 
human  skeleton  ;  Mary  liankin,  for  a  drawing 
from  the  round ;  and  William  Swain,  for  a 
similar  drawing  of  a  torso.  All  these  exhibit 
excellence  of  a  high  order,  the  foreshortened 
appearance,  shading,  and  half  lights  of  the 
torso  being  admirably  rendered.  I'he  National 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Herbert  Dallman 
for  a  copy  of  the  "  Gladiator,"  very  careful  in 
drawing,  though  wanting  in  expression.  The 
same  student  receives  a  third-grade  prize  for  a 
drawing  of  a  dancing  fawn.  Kezia  Hytche 
wins  a  bronze  medal  tor  a  drawing  of  consider- 
able accuracy  and  softness  ;  and  Hannah  Roth- 
well  for  a  drawing  of  a  torso.  Book  prizes  are 
awarded  to  Herbert  Dalziel,  Alfred  Hayward, 
Samuel  F.  May,  and  Alfred  Pearse,  the  sub- 
jects being  drawings  from  casts.  We  notice 
among  the  other  drawings  several  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
Studies  of  historic  styles  in  colours  by  Emily 
Trower  show  the  taste  for  omame.it  we  often 
notice  in  the.se  periodical  school  displays.  It  is, 
at  least,  a  good  sign  to  see  Greek  frets,  egg  and 
tongue  and  honeysuckle  ornaments,  studied  in 
elementary  drawing  schools,  and  there  is  more 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  examples  than 
in  drawing  flowers  or  making  fancy  pictures 
and  designs,  as  in  the  design  for  a  water  ser- 
vice we  noticed  in  the  same  room,  where  much 
natural  ability  and  labour  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  design  for  wrought-iron  gates  is 
an  exhibit  by  Samuel  Speller,  in  which  some 
good  points  are  observed,  and  the  drawing  is 
well  sliaded  in  ink.  Another  design  we  saw  of 
some  dado  paper  of  a  sage  green  and  chocolate 
in  three  shades  of  the  green,  is  not  unpleasing  j 
the  pattern  is  thrown  into  hexagons,  but  the 
fret  border  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
pattern  of  paper — it  is  much  too  small.  Robert 
Rickatson  is  the  student.  A  design  for  an 
inlaid  frieze  in  wood,  several  groups  in  oil 
colour  of  still-life  objects,  and  a  few  water- 
colours  make  up  the  remaining  subjects.  In 
the  last  liranch,  however,  the  exhibited  draw- 
ings are  below  par,  and  in  many  of  the  designs 
the  idea  of  the  student  has  been  clearly  to  draw 
something  more  attractive  than  to  make  the 
best  of  his  resources  by  proceeding  on  a  prin- 
ciple. 

At  an  aasrmhly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
held  lai-t  week,  Mr.  Henry  Stacy  Marks  was  elected 
an  Academician. 

The  pari'-h  church  of  SI.  George,  close  to  Bristol, 
was  totally  de.stroyed  by  6re  on  Sunday  momin;.  It 
is  suppu^ctl  t  >  have  be>-n  cun^^d  by  the  overheating 
of  thB  gas  etovis.  The  buMinu  was  insured  for 
£'ifii-!0,  but  the  damage  is  estimated  at  doable  that 
Biim. 

We  bare  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Bovis, 
accouni.int,  of  8,  St  Martin's-place,  Charing-crots, 
direct  ns  our  attent'on  to  the  eubj' et«  of  builders' 
bookk>-eping  and  ettimnting.  Som"  time  ago  we 
commended  a  system  of  t  udder's  bo  k  keping  on  an 
improved  plan  by  Mr.  Bvis,  and  we  now  direct 
attention  to  a  cou-se  of  tuittuD  by  which  that 
gentleman  undertakes  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
these  iiuportant  braiiches  of  bu-iness. 

A  new  English  Ciilvinistie  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  at  Bndeeud,  GUmoriianshire,  last  week.  It 
occupies  the  t-ite  of  the  old  savings'  bank,  and  is 
Early  Kngli-h  m  style.  The  materials  nsed  for 
external  wall  are  ret  pres-ed  Poncoed  bricks  and 
B>»th  (.tone  dres.-iu(!9  :  the  interior  is  plainly  fur- 
nished, and  has  a  ceiled  roof  at  the  level  of  the 
collar  beams.  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  A.R  I.B.A.,  of 
Cardiff,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Rees,  of 
Pencoed,  the  builder. 
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BELHAVEN    UNITED    PKESBTTEEIAN    CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 

This  church  has  been  buUt  in  the  west  end  of 
Glasgow  by  .a  new  congregation  formed  in  the 
district  about  three  years  ago.  It  was  opened 
for  public  worship  about  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  walls  are  built  of  a  freestone  from  Nether- 
wood  quarry.  It  is  somewhat  rough  in  te.xture, 
but  has  e.xcellent  weather  qualities.  For  the 
nave  pillars  md  arches,  and  other  interior 
work,  a  finer  grained  stone  from  the  Overwood 
quarries  was  employed.  The  walls  are  plas- 
tered internally,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  a 
semi-decagon  in  form,  is  lined  with  wood,  and 
richly  decorated  in  colour.  The  walls  are  also 
elaborately  decorated  from  designs  by  the 
architects.  The  west  gable  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  having  figure  subjects  illustrating  the 
Parables ;  some  of  the  smaller  windows  are 
also  filled  with  stained  glass,  with  figure  sub- 
jects illustrating  the  Acts  of  Mercy.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  950,  and  the 
cost  was  about  iei2,000.  There  is  a  fine  organ 
in  the  church,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  ,£1,100 
by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  London. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wells,  of  Glasgow,  executed  the 
decorations,  and  the  stained  glass  is  by  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Small,  also  of  Glasgow.  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Douglas,  and  Sellars  are  the  archi- 
tects. 

TAEMOUTH    TOWN    HALL. 

The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  one  of  the 
tew  Gothic  designs  submitted  m  competition 
for  the  Yarmouth  Town  Hall,  and  was  at  the 
time  criticised  favourably  in  our  pages.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Roper,  of  4,  Garden-court,  Temple, 
E.G.,  are  the  authors. 

A   VILLAGE    CLUB-HOUSE. — "BUILDING    NEWS  " 
DESIGNING    CLUB. 

This  design  is  the  one  which  we  placed  first  in 
the  competition  by  members  of  our  "  Designing 
Club,"  and  our  critical  remarks  upon  this  and 
the  whole  series  will  be  found  in  our  issue  for 
November  29th  last.  We  shall  publish  the 
design  by  '■  S.  in  a  Circle,"  to  which  we  awarded 
the  second  place. 

OFFICES  OF  the  GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  —  SAINT  MILDRED's  HOUSE  —  THE 
POULTRY. 

We  illustrate  to-day  the  recently-finished  and 
conspicuous  stone  structure,  which  occupies  so 
important  a  position  at  the  junction  of  Cheap- 
side  with  Coruhill,  Lombard,  King  William, 
and  Queen  Victoria  streets.  We  have  pre- 
viously described  the  leading  points  in  the 
building,  see  page  021,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  and  more 
recently,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  A. 
Killby  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  J.  J-  Cole, 
of  Pinsbury-circus,  the  architect,  the  cost 
having  been  about  .£40,000. 


GULLIVER'S  PATENT  WEDGE-LOCK 
SPINDLE. 

MANY  and  ingenious  are  the  plans  devised 
to  overcome  the  constant  trouble  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  common  door-knob.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  illustrated  and  described  many  methods 
by  which  this  has  been  effected  in  connection 
with  the  better  kinds  of  handles  ;  but  the  cost 
of  their  adoption  has  hindered  their  applica- 
tion to  the  common  sorts.  Mr.  G.  Gulliver,  of 
Barnsley,  has  brought  under  our  notice  a  very 
simple  plan,  applicable  to  the  commonest  knob 
sold,  at  a  fractional  increase  of  cost,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  we  h.ave  yet  met  with.  The 
knob  is  fixed  by  driving  a  wedge  through  the 
hole  shown  on  the  neck  of  the  knob,  and  pass. 
ing  it  through  the  slit  shown  on  the  spindle. 


By  this  means  the  end  of  the  spindle  is  opened, 
and  it  becomes  enlarged — dovetailed,  in  fact — 
inside  the  knob,  and  becomes  as  firm  as  if  knob 
and  spindle  were  in  one  piece.  As  before- 
stated,  any  knob  having  the  ordinary  square 
hole  to  receive  the  spindle  is  available.  No 
other  preparation  is  required  beyond  a  plain 
hole  through  ths  neck  to  admit  the  wedg'e  ;  no 
part  can  get  out  of  order  —  thanks  to  the 
absence  of  screw  threads,  catches,  or  springs. 
The  method  of  fixing  is  so  simple  as  to  be  under- 
stood at  a  glance  by  anybody,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  loss  of  the  wedge  the  point  of  a  common 
iron  nail  forms  a  ready  and  complete  substitute. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TENACITY 
OF  METALS  AND  THEIE  RESISTANCE 
TO  TORSION. 

THE  relation  which  exists  between  the  resist- 
ances of  metals  to  torsion  and  tension  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  engineer ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
forms  of  molecular  resistance  take  place  and 
react  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.* 
Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  a  constant  rela- 
tion exists  between  torsion  and  tension,  and 
that  the  resistance  of  a  homogeneous  material 
to  rupture  by  tension  could  be  predicated  upon 
the  results  of  experiments  determining  its 
resistance  to  torsion,  so  that  the  measure  or 
modulus  of  the  latter  could  be  derived  from 
that  obtained  for  the  former.  Metals  marked 
by  extraordinary  ductility,  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  writer  of  a  paper,  exhibited  an  apparent 
excess  of  strength  when  tested  by  torsion.  In 
order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the 
scales  for  tension  and  torsion,  the  widest  range 
of  grade  of  steel  was  obtained  that  could  be 
found  upon  the  records  of  the  Mechanical 
Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy. "  The  values  obtained  were  laid  down, 
on  a  sheet  of  profile  paper,  on  which  the 
ordinates  represented  the  numerical  value  of 
the  ratio  obtained  by  the  division  of  the  ten- 
sile resistance  in  lbs.  per  scjuare  inch  of  ori- 
ginal section  to  the  resistance  of  the  standard 
test-piece  in  foot-pounds  of  torsional  moment, 
while  the  abscissae  were  proportional  to  the 
total  angle  of  tension  at  the  moment  when  the 
test-piece  exhibited  the  maximum  resistance  as 
measured  upon  the  autographic  strain  diagram. 
A  copy  of  this  sheet  is  given  by  the  writer, 
from  which  it  is  seen  the  values  have  a  decided 
regularity  notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the 
structure  and  qualities  of  samples.  Drawing 
a  mean  line  through  the  determinations  so 
found  it  ;was  approximately  straight  although 


probably  really  a  parabola."  The  author  says  .- 
—"At  the  angle  of  150"  the  scale,  25.0001b., 
is  closely  accurate.  The  value  predicted  by 
common  theory  is,  for  brittle  substances,  250, 
and  for  ductile  materials,  188,  the  non-ductile 
substances  giving  the  higher  value.  But  we 
have  now  learned  that  the  latter  class  of 
material,  as  cast  iron,  gives  a  value  which  is 
nearly  but  perhaps  slightly  higher  than  that 
theoretically  obtained  for  ductile  metals,  white 
the  ductile  class,  as  the  steels,  gives  a  value 
which  is  variable,  but  which  at  the  low  angles 
of  torsion,  at  which  they  are  comparable  with 
the  brittle  met.als,  somewhat  exceeds  the 
values  theoretically  given  for  the  latter — thus 
inverting  the  relations  of  these  values  as  pre- 
dicted by  accepted  theory."  The  writer 
appears  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  sin- 
gular relation  revealed  by  these  experiments  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  molecular  modifica- 
tionsof  cohesive  force  which  produce  a  variation 
in  the  value  of  resistance  to  torsional  stress  in  a 
different  ratio.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  accept  tiU  a  wider  range 
of  experiment  has  been  made. 


*  A  paper  by  Mr,  Robt.  H.  Thurston,  read  at  the 
Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  treats  on  the  subject. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS' 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

T["1HE  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
-L  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  shows  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  report  says  "  a 
special  general  meeting  of  members,  associates, 
and  honorary  members  was  summoned  for  the 
2nd  of  December,  to  consider  and  decide  on 
proposed  enactments  and  repeals.  The  modi- 
fied bye-laws  were  then  agreed  to. and  adopted, 
subject  to  an  amendment,  that  present  and 
future  civil  engineering  associates,  but  no 
others,  should  be  designated  "associate  mem- 
bers," being  the  original  recommendation  of 
the  council  in  their  report  to  the  general 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  December,  1870.  By 
the  resolution  passed  on  the  2nd  inst.  this  class, 
when  fully  constituted,  will  consist  of  such  of 
the  existing  associates  as  are  civil  engineers  by 
profession,  and  of  such  other  associates  as  at 
the  time  of  their  election  are  engaged  in  some 
of  the  branches  defined  by  the  charter  as  con- 
stituting the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer." 
There  is  an  effective  increase  of  the  institution 
of  204,  or  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
sent  number  of  corporate  members;  142 
students  have  been  admitted  during  the  past 
session,  while  50  were  elected  associates. 
The  report  speaks  of  the  diploma  of  honour 
awarded  to  the  collection  of  exhibits  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
expresses  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Tresca, 
President  of  the  Socicte  des  Ingenieurs  Civils, 
and  other  French  members  of  the  profession 
for  their  courtesy.  Referring  to  the  library, 
the  care  of  successive  councils  in  maintaining 
its  completeness,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
this  work  is  mentioned,  owing  to  the  great 
literary  activity  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  recoid  that  the  accumulation  of 
reports  and  pamphlets  is  so  large  that  they  are 
bound  up  in  300  8vo.,  8.3  4to.,  and  25  folio 
volumes,  .and  form  a  feature  of  some  signifi- 
cance. E.ach  volume,  it  is  said,  contains  15 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  dating  from  the  16th 
century,  affording  much  curious  information. 
The  report  regrets  that  greater  use  is  not  made 
of  the  library. 

Among  the  list  of  subjects  for  papers  for  the 
session  of  1878-9,  we  find  the  Triangulation  Sur- 
vey and  Mapping  of  Countries  and  Districts  ; 
the  Levelling  of  Countries  either  by  Spirit 
Levelling,  Vertical  Angles,  Barometers,  or  the 
Boiling  Point  of  Water  ;  the  Effect  of  Lapse  of 
Time  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  ;  the  Best 
Combined  System  of  Warming,  Ventilating, 
and  Lighting  Large  Buildings  ;  the  Materials 
and  Different  Systems  of  Road-making  ;  Con- 
struction of  Iron  Piers  for  Viaducts ;  the 
Design  and  Construction  of  a  Steel  Bridge: 
the  Treatment  of  Estuaries;  Storage  and 
Filtration  of  Water;  Systems  of  Domestic 
Water  Supply  for  Riverless  Districts  ;  Com- 
pressed Air  as  a  Motive  Power  as  applied  to 
Machinery  and  for  Traction  on  Tramways; 
Different  Systems  of  Lifts  in  Use  in  Ware- 
houses and  Dwellings ;  Management  of  Under, 
ground  Waters  in  Mining  Districts  ;  Applica- 
tion of  Electricity  to  Lighting  Purposes,  &c. 
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OUR  COMMONPLACE  COLUMN. 

FLASHING. 

This  is  a  piece  of  lead  let  into  a  joint  of  a  wall 
above  the  edge  of  a  lead  flutter,  &c.,  and 
dressed  down  over  it  to  prevent  the  entraucoof 
water.  For  flashings  Olb.  lead  is  used  in  sub- 
stantial works,  though  51b.  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes.  For  flats  and  gutters, 
cisterns,  &.C.,  71b.  lead  is  commonly  specified. 

FLECHE. 

The  term  jh'che  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the 
small  erection  with  spire  termination  upon 
the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  nave  and  tran- 
septs sometimes  carrying  the  sanctus  bell.  For 
examples  of  carpentry  floches  we  refer  to  those  at 
.\  miens  Cathedral,  Be.auvais,  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  and  N.itre  Dame,  Paris.  The  carpentry  of 
these  erections  is  often  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  elaborate  kind — the  great  object  being  to 
relieve  the  roof  of  the  weight  by  timbers, 
struts,  and  braces,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
upon  the  walls.  That  at  Nfltre  Dame,  Paris,  is 
singularly  ingenious.  (See  VioUet-le-Duc's 
"  Dictionary  "—art.  "  Fl^che.") 

FLEXURE. 

The  flexure  of  solid  beams  supported  at  the 
ends,  .and  loaded,  varies  (1)  directly  as  the 
load ;  (2)  inversely  as  the  product  of  their 
breadths  and  cube  of  their  depths  ;  and  (3) 
directly  as  the  cube  of  distance  between  the 
supports.  If  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed, 
the  flexure  is  jths  of  the  amount  produced  by 
the  load  placed  in  the  centre. 

FLEXUKE    OP    COLnSINS. 

"J.  A."  writes: —  Columns,  when  their 
lengths  are  considerable  in  comparison  with 
their  diameter,  give  way  to  loads  which  exceed 
their  strength,  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by 
bending  sideways  and  breaking  across,  after 
the  manner  of  beams.  The  following  is  the 
practical  formula  for  the  breaking  load  of  a 
column,  with  a  table  of  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants contained  in  it : — Let  P  be  the  probable 
breaking  load  ;  S,  the  sectional  area  of  material 
in  the  column  ;  I,  the  length  of  the  column  ;  d, 
its  diameter,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
most  easily  bent ;  /  and  a,  constants  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  shape 
and  mode  of  fixing  the  column  ;  then — • 

V  ^- 

1  +    ,s 


harder  than  quartz  ;  thin  fragments  of  the  '  and  prevent  splitting.  The  ends  of  joiats  should 
black  varieties  are  translucent ;  it  is  fragile,  j  have  a  hold  in  walla  from  4iQ.  to  (iin..  end  be 
and  being  rarely  laminated,  is  broken  with  ,  se.  ured  to  plates  either  resting  in  walls,  on 
eii«al  facility  in  almost  every  direction.  .Spetiflc  .,tt:iet,i,  or  on  corbels.  In  ground  floors  the 
gravity,  2-59t.  It  is  intusiUe,  but  becomes  '  joiatj  are  supported  at  short  intervals  by 
opaque  and  white  by  the  action  of  heat.  Knives,  ]  fleepera  bedded  on  piers  or  dwarf  walU.  Singl<- 


r    ,1.  ■''     *i,„     For  pillars 

In  lbs.  on  the  g^^^  ^^   ^^^^ 

sq.  inch.     ,         .„a. 


Averagre  6,500] 


2,250 
1 

4,500 


1,500 
1  , 


Hollow  cylindr. 
Solid  rectangle. 
Thin  sq.  tube. 
Solid  cylinder. 

Thin  cylindri- 
cal tube. 

L-shaped  &  + 
shaped  sectn. 

Solid  rectangle. 


For  struts  or  columns  jointed  or  rounded  at 
both  ends,  take  four  times  the  value  of  "  d" 
given  in  the  table.  For  struts  or  columns 
jointed  or  rounded  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at  the 
other,  take  twice  the  value  of  "  a."  It  is  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  multiplier  "a," 
that  those  values  only  of  that  quality  which 
are  marked  *  have  been  deduced  directly  from 
experiment,  the  others  having  been  inferred 
from  those  three  by  means  of  the  probable 
supposition  that  they  are  proportional  to  the 
flexibility. 

FLINT. 

A  variety  of  quartz,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  silica,  with  a  little  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  wafer, 
carbon,  &c.  The  chief  use  of  flint  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  earthenware,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  first  calcined,  then  thrown  into 
■  cold  water,  and  afterwards  powdered. 

".J.  A."  writes: — "Flint  is  a  well-known 
silicious  mineral,  the  true  native  place  of  which 
is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  formation,  where 
it  occurs  in  regular  beds.  Gravel  consists 
principally  of  flints  which  have  been  rounded 
by  attrition,  and  by  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  have  acquired  a  yellowish-red  colour. 
Flint   is    usually  of    a   grayish  colour.    It  is 


chisels,  r:usps,  scrapes,  wedges,  arrow-heads, 
spear  points,  dagger  points,  and  axe-heads  were 
in  ages  past  made  from  flint.  An  inlere»ting 
work  on  this  subject  is  ■  The  Ancient  Stone 
Iinplementv«,  &c..,  of  Great  Britain,'  by  Juhn 
Evans,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A." 

FLOORCLOTH. 

".I.  .\."  writes: — This  material  is  made 
partly  of  hemp,  and  partly  of  flax;  the  former 
being  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the  latter 
better  fitted  to  retain  the  oil  and  paint  on  the 
surface.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  seams  or 
joinings  in  the  cloth,  looms  are  constructed 
expressly  for  weaving  the  canvas  of  the  greitest 
width  likely  to  be  recjuired.  When  brought  to 
the  floorcloth  factories  the  pieces  of  canvas 
have  generally  one  of  these  scales  of  dimen- 
sions : — 100  yds.  long  x  C  wide,  lOS  yds.  <  7  yds., 
113  yds.  X  8  yds.  The  flax  and  hemp  are  .-ipun, 
and  the  canvas  woven  in  Scotl.and ;  the  degree 
of  fineness  is  generally  about  10  or  IS  threads 
to  the  inch  (linear).  The  canvas  is  cut  into 
pieces  from  60ft.  to  100ft.  long;  each  piece  is 
then  stretched  over  a  frame  in  a  verti 'al  posi- 
tion, a  w.ash  of  melted  size  is  then  applied  by 
a  brush  to  the  surface  of  the  pieces,  .and  while 
this  is  still  wet  the  surface  is  well  rubbed  with 
I  a  flat  piece  of  pumice-stone ;  this  process  wears 
down  the  irregularities  on  the  canvas,  and  a 
good  foundation  is  made  at  the  same  time  for 
receiving  the  oil  and  colour  afterwards  applied. 
The  paint  used  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
for  house-painting,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  but 
it  is  much  thicker  or  stiller  in  consistence,  and 
has  very  little  turpentine  added  to  it.  The 
canvas  receives  many  coatings  on  the  back  as 
well  as  on  the  front,  well  dried  and  smoothed 
at  intervals.  The  printing  of  floorcloth  is 
carried  out  on  nearly  the  same  principle  as 
papers  for  walls  of  rooms ;  and  that  of  colour- 
printing — viz.,  the  successive  application  of 
two  or  more  blocks  or  engraved  surfaces,  each 
one  giving  a  different  part  of  the  device  from 
the  others,  and  being  supplied  with  paint  of  a 
different  colour.  The  paint  (say  red)  is  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of  a  pad  or 
cushion  formed  of  flannel  covered  with  floor- 
cloth ;  the  block,  held  by  a  handle  at  the  back, 
is  placed  face  downwards  on  this  cushion,  and 
the  layer  of  paint  thus  obtained  is  transferred 
to  the  canvas  by  pressing  the  block  down  on 
the  same ;  a  second  impression  is  made  close  to 
the  former  one,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  canvas ;  e.ach  impres- 
sion is  about  1ft.  Sin.  square.  The  proper 
"  junction"  or  "  register"  of  these  successive 
impressions  is  aided  by  pins  at  the  corners  of 
the  blocks.  When  the  whole  surface  has  been 
printed  with  one  colour,  all  others  are  added  in 
succession  in  a  similar  way.  A  kind  of  floor- 
cloth, one  that  is  coming  fast  into  general  use. 
is  made  from  dried  linseed  oil  and  ground  cork 
pressed  on  canvas  by  rollers — it  is  called  "  lino 


joiflted  floorii  are  not  recommended  for  spans 
exceeding  15ft.,  in  conffequenoo  of  their 
tendency  to  sag.  When  used  for  larger  spans 
they  should  be  croits-braced  to  increase  their 
stiffness.  Herring-bone  strutting  is  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  is  not  affeiled  by  any 
slirinkage  or  warping  that  takes  place,  remain- 
ing firmly  braced  between  the  joists.  .\n  in- 
crease of  stiffness  is  also  secured  by  a  careful 
tiUing-in  round  ends  of  joists.  No  mortar 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rough  .abutting 
:;urface8  of  bricks  and  timber,  so  an  to  prevent 
the  moi'ture  from  mortar  affecting  timber.  In 
thin  walls  a  sheathing  of  zinc  or  pieces  of  slate 
may  be  fixed  round  the  ends  of  joists  to  prevent 
the  p:i3sage  of  damp.  Single  floors  are  -tronger 
than  compound  floor  with  the  8amei|u:intity  of 
timber.  The  pressure  is  equalised  better  over 
length  of  walls — they  take  up  leas  wall  space, 
and  admit  of  a  ceiling  being  easily  fiiird  to  the 
lower  edges  of  joists.  To  prevent  the  passage 
of  sound  a  "  pugging  "  is  necessary,  laid  on  the 
ceiling  or  on  "  sound  boarding."  Strips  of  felt 
or  vulcanised  indiarubber  laid  along  joists  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  p^intji  uf 
contact  between  floor-boards  and  ceiling  .icting 
as  conductors  of  sound  may  be  reduced  by 
having  every  fourth  or  fifth  joist  deeper  than 
theotiiers,  to  which  ceiling  joists  would  !•■■  fixed 
for  forming  the  ceiling.  This  meth.  d  requires 
a  greater  depth  of  wall  space,  but  aduiits  of  a 
stiffer  ceiling  being  formed.  In  dou6Ie  floors 
girders  are  used,  spaced  from  Oft.  to  10ft. 
apart,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bearing  of  joists. 
This  construction  admits  of  the  weight  being 
concentrated  over  piers  or  solid  parts  of  walls. 
The  ends  of  girders  should  have  a  bearing  of  at 
least  Oin.  on  walls,  resting  in  cast-iron  shoes,  or 
on  oak  or  stone  templates,  a  space  being  left 
round  the  ends  for  ventilation,  the  weight  of 
wall  over  space  being  taken  by  a  covering 
stone  or  an  arch.  The  joists  are  best  used  in 
as  long  lengths  as  possible,  bridging  two  or 
three  bays,  and  cogged  down  to  the  girders  to 
prevent  any  lateral  movement.  A  ceiling  may 
be  formed,  as  in  single  floors,  the  portion  of 
girders  projecting  being  either  left  rough, 
wrought  or  cased  with  boarding,  or  lath  and 
plaster  ;  or  a  level  ceiling  may  be  procured  by 
fixing  joists  to  girders.  Framed  floors  are 
adapted  for  large  spans,  or  where  great  stength 
is  required.  They  consist  of  girders  spaced 
usually  about  lOft.  apart,  with  binders  framed 
between  at  intervals  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.,  the 
bridging  joists  being  secured  on  to  the  binders. 
The  ends  of  girders  should  have  a  bearing  of 
from  9in.  to  12in.  en  walls,  renting  on  stone 
templates,  with  space  round  ends  for  ventila- 
tion. An  incre.osed  thickness  of  w.all  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  requisite  support  to 
girders,  or  corbels  may  be  introduced  under 
ends,  the  better  to  distribute  the  pressure. 
The  ends  of  binders  are  framed  into  sides  of 
girders  usually  with  a  tusk  tenon  and  mortice. 


leum."  The  canvas  is  coated  at  the  back  with  To  avoid  the  cutting  and  consequent  weakening 
a  layer  of  the  same  oil  in  a  state  of  paint,  and  of  girders  an  iron  stirrup  may  be  fixed  across 
the  upper  or  principal  part  is  painted  or  printed  girders  to  support  the  binders.  Care  sboald 
like  ordinary  floorcloth.  Some  floorclotlis  are  be  taken  in  spacing  the  binders  to  avoid  loading 
made  without  the  oil,  consisting  only  of  cork  the  girders  near  middle  of  length.  Girders 
shavings,  cotton,  or  woollen  fibres,  and  caout- 1  sometimes    require    to    be   strengthened    by 


chouc,  spread  upon  a  cotton  or  canvas  back, 
and  embossed  with  p.atterns.  Another  kind  of 
floorcloth  is  composed  of  indiarubber,  gutta- 
percha, and  cork  ;  it  is  called  "  kamptulicon" 


fiitching,"  "trussing,"  or  "  building  up,"  or 
girders  of  rolled  or  plate  iron  may  be  requisite, 
in  framed  floors  the  ceiling  joists  are  fixed  to 
the  binders,  or  they  may  be  ceiled  direct  to  the 


floorcloth.  It  is  prepared  and  painted  in  a  bridging  joists,  the  projecting  timbers  forming 
manner  very  similar  to  ordinary  floorcloth  in  panels.  In  all  cases  trimming  has  to  be 
lengths  of  about  10  yds.  x  1  or  2  yds.  wide.     Its  |  resorted  to  when  the  ends  of  joists  cannot  have 


peculiar  characteristics  are  softne.ss,  warmth 
and  elasticity.  It  is  about  one-third  higher  in 
price  than  floorcloth.  Linoleum  is  manufac- 
tured at  Staines. 

FLOORS. 

Floors  are  generally  classified  as  "  single," 
"double,"  or  "framed,"  according  to  the 
method  of  construction.  In  sinjle  floors  the 
joists  necessary  to  support  the  boarding  bridge 
from  wall  to  wall,  if  possible  the  shortest  way 
of  rooms,  are  spaced  about  1ft.  apart,  the  scant- 
ling varying  according  to  length  of  bearing  and 


bearing  on  walls,  as  in  front  of  fire-places, 
near  flues,  for  stairs,  lifts,  fee.  The  ends  of 
such  joists  are  framed  into  a  "  trimmer,"  which 
is  supported  at  the  ends  by  "  trimming  joists  " 
or  on  walls.  Floor  boards  should  be  prepared 
some  time  before  being  required,  so  as  to  get 
well  seasoned.  The  narrower  the  widths  used 
the  less  any  effects  of  shrinkage  show  after 
fixing.  With  straight-jointed  floors  the  boards 
or  battens  are  gauged  to  the  same  widths,  and 
the  joints  continued  throughout  the  length  of 
floor.     With  broken-jointed  floors  the  unequal 


strength  required.  The  breadth  of  joists  should  i  widths  necessitate  a  break  in  the  joint  at  every 
not  be  less  than  2in.,  to  hold  the  nails  securely  I  length.    In  either  case  the  boards  should  bo 
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compressed  into  position  before  fixing.  The 
best  joint  for  flooring  is  ploughing  and  tongue- 
ing  with  wood  or  galvanised  iron  tongues,  or  a 
rebated  and  filleted  joint  in  floors  exposed  to 
crreat  wear,  giving  a  greater  thickness  of  timber, 
and  admits  of  easy  removal  for  repairs.  With 
either  method  an  open  joint  is  avoided,  pre- 
venting up-draughts,  injury  to  ceiling  by  the 
ready  passage  of  water,  or  any  accumulation  of 
offensive  matter  under  floors.  Superior  floors 
of  pitch  pine,  oak,  or  pirquetry,  are  fixed  to 
joists,  or  on  a  counter  floor  of  rough  boarding, 
by  skew  nailing  through  the  advancing  edges 
and  securing  adjoining  edges  with  tnngues 
fitted  into  grooves  or  with  dowels.  Ventilation 
should  at  all  times  be  provided  between  floors 
and  ceilings,  especially  under  ground  floors, 
where  a  layer  of  concrete  should  also  be  spread 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  damp. — Weights:  The  fol- 
lowing has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Tred- 
gold.  Weight  of  a  square  of  single-joisted 
flooring,  from  1,2601b.  to  2,0001b.;  weight  of 
a  square  of  framed  flooring,  from  2,506lb.  to 
4,0001b.  Weight  that  floors  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  sustain,  including  the  weight  of  floor  : 
For  dwelling-houses,  IJcwt.  per  foot  super ; 
public  buildings,  1 5  ditto;  warehouses,  &c.,  21 
ditto.  To  find  the  depth  of  a  joist  when  length 
of  bearing  and  breadth  are  given,  the  distance 
apart  being  12in.  from  centre  to  centre. — Eule : 
Divide  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet  by  the 
breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  the 
quotient  multiplied  by  22  for  fir  will  give 
depth  in  inches.  For  binders  6ft.  apart. — 
Eule  :  Divide  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet 


more  or  less  freedom  to  modern  buildings.  The 
Pitti  Palace,  constructed  by  Brunelleschi,  may 
be  considered  a  type  of  the  Florentine  style. 
The  fa9ade  is  of  rustic  work  of  considerable 
projecting,  terminated  by  a  massive,  widely- 
projecting  cornice  supported  by  consoles.  The 
fenestration  is  regular,  the  openings  being 
round-headed,  the  windows  generally  in  pairs, 
under  an  enclosing  arch,  with  the  space  be- 
tween sometimes  perforated.  The  windows  are 
small  compared  with  the  building,  and  gene- 
rally occupy  about  half  of  the  story.  In  later 
specimens  the  orders  were  applied,  superim- 
P'lsed,  to  the  facade,  the  main  cornice  became 
less  heavy,  and  the  details  generally  showed 
greater  refinement.  Severity  marks  all  the 
palaces  of  this  style,  the  horizontal  lines  being 
in  all  cases  strongly  emphasised." 

[The  Strozzi  and  Pandolfini  Palaces  are  also 
admirable  examples  of  the  Florentine  Italian.] 

FOSSE. 

The  artificial  ditch  or  trench  round  castles, 
often  filled  with  water ;  together  with  the 
mound,  it  formed  the  principal  defence  in 
British  camps.  An  example  may  be  seen  at  Old 
Sumar,  Wilts. 


ST.  ALBAN'S  CATHEDEAL. 

THE  controversy  as  to  the  roof  of  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral  still  continues.  The  subject  of 
the  alleged  "  ruinous"  condition  of  the  outer 
nave  roof  having  been  brought  before  the 
Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  at  their  last  meeting,  the  following 
by  the  breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  ^  resolution  was  passed  : — •'  The  Council  of  the 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  3  42  for  fir  will  give  i  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  having 
depth  in  inches.  For  girders  10ft.  apart.—  |  learnt  from  John  Oldrid  Scott,  Esq.  (Fellow), 
Eule :  Divide  the  square  of  length  in  feet  by  i  that  that  he  is  satisfied  there  is  no  difficulty 
breadth  in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  quotient  whatever  in  repairing  the  oak  roof  now  exist- 
multiplied  by  4  2  for  fir  will  give  depth  in  Jnj,  over  the  nave  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral, 
lEches.  Ceiling  joists  with  a  breadth  of  2in.  '  express  their  decided  opinion  that  in  that  case 
should  have  i  an  inch  in  depth  for  every  foot  i  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  abandon  the  pro- 
of bearing.  Trimmers  are  usually  calculated  i  posal  to  erect  a  new  roof  over  the  same." 
as  binders.  Trimming  joists  should  have  a  ]  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  re- 
breadth  equal  to  common  joists  used  with  an    pHes  to   Mr.  Street's  communication,  which  we 

published  last  week.  He  thinks  that  the  resolu- 


J  of  an  inch  added  for  every  joist  supported  by 
the  trimmer. 
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built,  the  Norman  walls  were  raised  between 
3ft.  and  4ft.  The  lower  of  the  two  high  roofs 
combined  with  the  raised  walls  makes  a  para- 
pet and  gutter  as  at  present  quite  practicable, 
and  it  is  this  roof  line  which  we  propose  to 
follow,  and  in  doing  so  to  restore  faithfully 
what  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  the  design 
of  the  nave  in  Decorated  times.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  begging  those  who 
entirely  sympathise  with  these  proposals,  and 
also  those  who  must  allow  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  to  assist  me  in  my  earnest 
endeavours  to  keep  the  old  roof  within  the  lines 
of  the  new  one  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
historical  interest.  The  sum  required  is  only  a 
few  hundreds,  which  will  surely  be  forth- 
coming ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  its  retention  is 
made  conditional  on  this.  I  would  point  out  to 
Mr.  Street  that  the  effect  of  running  down  this 
compromise  or  combination,  if  successful,  will 
not  be  to  prevent  the  addition  of  a  high  roof, 
but  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  present  one, 
which  I  for  one  should  deplore.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  asking  whether  it  is  really  de- 
sirable that  on  a  question  of  opinion  and  taste 
an  architect  should  be  coerced  by  his  fellows  in 
this  way  ?  St.  Alban's  Cathedral  is  not  the  only 
public  building  in  the  country  (nor  is  Mr. 
Street  the  only  architect  who  bestows  earnest 
care  on  his  art),  and  if  it  became  the  custom  for 
every  one  who  chanced  to  differ  from  what  was 
being  done  by  a  brother  architect  to  endeavour 
to  influence  his  clients  or  employers,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  profession  would  become  a  very 
ridiculous  one.  In  this  case  the  only  reason  I 
can  think  of  is  that  I  am  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  any  architect 
under  40  ought  to  be  left  to  himself  when  he  is 
in  charge  of  an  important  work.  Finally,  Mr. 
Street  says  that  this  is  a  case  of  '  doctors  dis- 
agreeing.' I  object  to  this  expression  as  quite 
inapplicable.  No  second  doctor  has  as  yet  been 
called  in  to  prescribe  for  the  interesting  patient 
at  St.  Alban's.  The  friends  have  so  far  shown 
themselves  quite  satisfied  with  the  advice  they 
have  received  from  me,  while  the  suggestions 
so  pertinaciously  thrust  on  them  from  without 
are  not  the  result  of  any  exact  diagnosis  of  the 
case,   but  are  only  founded    on    surreptitious 


tion  arrived  at  by  the  restoration  committee 

"  That,  provided  the  necessary  funds  are  forth 

coming  by  next   Lady  Day,  the  present  roof  I  peeps  at  the  patient's  tongue  and  imperfect 

shall  be  retained  within  the  lines  of  the  new    feelings  of  bis  aged  pulse  taken  while  affec- 


one  with  such  repairs  as  are  required  "■ 
highly  satisfactory.  "  The  vast  improvement 
which  the  addition  of  a  higher  root  will  be  to 
the  cathedral  is  secured,  while  the  old  roof, 
which,  though  out  of  repair  and  a  complete 
patchwork  of  fragments  of  older  construction. 


tionately  pressing  his  hand.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Ouardian  Archdeacon  Grant 
corrects  a  misstatement  which  appeared  last 
week  of  the  reason  which  impelled  Mr.  John 
Evans  and  himself  to  retire  from  the  faculty 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  resto- 


full  of  interest  to  those  who  care  to  examine  ration  and  repair  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral : — 
it,  will  be  retained  and  will  become  far ',"  Our  retirement  was  not  'inconsequence'  of 
more  accessible  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  resolution  there  given.  Indeed,  we  were 
This  is  a  solution  of    the  question    which    I    not  even  present  when  it  was  passed.     But  our 


have  advocated  throughout,  and  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  my  father. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  would  have  come  to  ;  for  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  great  importance  he 
placed  on  the  retention  of  the  old  roof  within 
the  lines  of  that  higher  and  more  architec- 
tural one  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  added  to  the  building.      Turning  now  to 


resignation  was  due  to  the  rejection  by  the 
committee  of  a  previous  resolution  proposed  by 
us,  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
divergence  of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  roof 
of  the  abbey,  the  acting  architects  (Messrs. 
Scott)  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  on  the  subject.  My  own 
opinion  is  that,  having  no  longer  the  guidance 


Mr.  Street's  letter,   there  are   several   points  I  of  that  eminent  master  of  his  craft,  the  late 


—  L.  C.  W 

rLOEENTINE    RENAISSANCE. 

C.  P.  Edwards  writes : — •'  The  Renaissance 
was  an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  with 


requirmg  comment.  In  his  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  he  urged  two 
opinions,  both  expressed  with  equal  assurance 
of  their  being  matters  beyond  all  doubt  or 
question,  and  on  these  the  society  based  their 
resolution  condemning  our  proposals  at  St. 
Alban's.  One  was,  that  the  old  roof  could  and 
ought  to  be  preserved.  This  has  now  been 
acceded  to,  as  I  have  shown.  The  other  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  as,  if  correct,  our 
intentions  would  certainly  be  indefensible. 
Mr.  Street  stated  positively  that  from  his  ex- 
amination he  had  ascertained  that  no  high  roof 
could  have  ever  co-existed  with  parapets  on 
the  nave  at  St.  Alban's,  and  that  to  place  one, 
as  we  propose  to  do,  within  the  present  para- 
pets would  be  to  innovate  a  combination  which 
had  never  at  any  time  existed,  and  therefore 
would  be  false  restoration.  Mr.  Street  repeats 
this  assertion  in  his  letter  to-day.  Now,  with- 
out going  into  details,  I  may  state  that  a 
minute  and  accurate  investigation  has  enabled 
me  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mitter that  Mr.  Street's  theory  is  entirely  with 


Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  we  are  bound  to  have,  and  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that  we  have,  the 
aid  of  the  highest  architectural  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  a  work  so  important  and  so  critical 
as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  are 
warned  by  two  learned  societies,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the  day, 
that  the  proposed  new  roof  is  'opposed  to  the 
principles  of  all  sound  restoration,'  and  that 
'  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  abandon  '  it.  The 
committee,  by  a  majority  consisting  of  five  of 
the  gentlemen  present  against  two,  rejected 
our  proposal,  and  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
retire." 

A  very  long  letter  in  his  usual  style,  from 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  appears  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  smart 
writing,  but  not  very  much  about  the  points  at 
issue,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  pity  that  a  perfectly 
legitimate  controversy  has  been  embittered  by 
the  introduction  of  real  or  imaginary  private 
grievances  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  question. 

Mr.  Street  replies  in  the  same  paper  to  Mr. 


out  foundation.  There  are  evidences  to  prove  Scott,  regretting  that  the  Is-tter  should  speak 
that  two  high  roofs  have  at  some  time  existed, '  of  his  having  made  a  "  surreptitious  "  visit  to 
and   that,  when    the   present  parapets   were  I  St.  Alban's  to  look  at  the  nave  roof.  "  The  facts 
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are  that  I  and  tw.i  other  architects  went  tlu-re 
as  members  of  the  coiiimittee  of  the  Koyal 
Institute  of  Hritish  Architects  for  the  conser- 
vation of  ancient  monuments,  and  that  before 
going  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Scott  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion and  for  the  assistance  of  his  clerk  of  the 
works,  who,  by  his  order,  with  the  contractor 
received  us  and  enabled  us  to  go  into  the  roof 
in  all  parts.  The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  roof  was  in  a  ruinous  and 
dangerous  state.  Mr.  Scott  hnd  reported  in 
June  last  that  it  was  not  so.  But  in  August, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  erect 
a  new  roof,  this  report  of  his  was  emphatically 
contradicted,  and  until  our  visit  the  question 
rested  in  this  way.  We  all  felt  that  in  sup- 
porting and  confirming  Mr.  Scott's  report  of 
.luue  we  were  aiding  him,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  a  comparatively  young  man  made  us 
the  more  glad  to  do  so.  We  had  never  seen 
any  report  of  his  save  one,  and  with  that  we 
were  and  are  entirely  in  accord.  It  would  be 
impossible  without  diagrams  to  go  into  the 
questions  of  the  parapets  and  pitches  of  the 
roof.  Mr.  Scott  may  possibly  make  a  convert 
of  me  about  the  parapets,  though  I  may  still 
think  him  quite  wrong  as  to  the  pitch  of  the 
roof.  But  this  is  not  the  question  which 
requires  settlement.  As  I  have  before  ex- 
plained, this  is  simply  whether  an  old  oak  roof 
which  can  perfectly  well  be  repaired  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  repaired." 


LIGHTNING-EOD  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Council  of  the  RIB. A.  have  appointed 
two  of  their  members  to  meet  delegates 
from  several  scientific  societies  in  order  to  con- 
fer as  to  the  best  methods  of  protecting  build- 
ings from  lightning,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  that  conference  the  questions 
appended  below  have  been  issued,  and  answers 
are  invited  before  Monday,  the  20th  January, 
1879  :— 

1.  Have  anybnildiog^in  the  constmction  of  which 
you  have  been  profeHeionally  engaged,  or  which 
are  otherwise  well  known  to  you,  been  struck  by 
UfjhtniEg? 

2.  If  80.  state  bripfiy  the  damasre  done  to  them, 
describing  their  general  plan  and  construction  by 
sketches  or  otherwise,  particulari.v  noting  the  posi. 
tion  of  any  raetal  work  to  roots,  pipes.  &c. 

3.  Were  the  buildiuL-s  furnished  with  lightning 
condactors  ?  If  so,  describe  them  in  relation  to  the 
following  beads  :  — 

a.  Their  materials  and  diaiensions. 

b.  Their  attachment  to  bnilding. 

c.  Their  connection  with  the  ground. 

d.  Their  upper  terminals. 

e.  The  bei^jbt  of  conductor  above  chimney  or 
other  adjacent  part  of  the  huilding. 

/.  If  there  existed  more  than  one  conductor,  state 
the  distance  from  one  another. 

4.  What  was  the  di!.t»nce  of  the  point  stmck, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  from  the  conductor? 

5.  Was  any  d*image  done,  nnd,  if  so,  how  much  to 
the  conductor,  and  iu  what  manner  p 

6.  Give  particulars  as  to  any  trees  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  building  struck. 


THE  LEGAL   RESPONSIBILITIES  OP 
ARCHITECTS.* 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
pulilic  mind  as  to  the  limit.itions  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  employed  to 
direct  construction,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  architects  themselves  do  something  to 
increase  the  confusion,  not  so  much  from  igno. 
ranee  of  what  the  law  requires  of  them  as  from 
the  readiness  with  which  some,  in  their  eager- 
ness for  employment,  bind  themselves  to  terms 
of  excessive  harshness,  and  perhaps  also  the 
ambition  of  some  to  claim  an  authority  over 
clients  and  contractors  more  absolute  than  is 
always  necessary  or  desirable. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  architect  is 
somehow  responsible,  not  only  for  his  own 
work  but  for  that  of  all  the  contractors  for  a 
building.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  way 
capable  of  watching  at  once  all  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  structure  through  the  whole 
of  their  working  hours,  so  that  the  mechanic 
who  has  been  astute  enough  to  conceal  his  bad 
mortar  and  rotten  timber  during  the  periodical 
Tisits  of  superintendence,  passes  for  having 
only  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  human  nature, 

•  A  paper  read  at  the  twelftll  Convention  of  the 
Amerioan  lostitute  of  Architects,  by  Ur.  T.  M.  Clarke, 
Fellow. 


while  the  architect,  who  failed  to  find  him  out, 
is  denounced  as  incompetent. 

Especially  is  the  final  ct-rtificato  supposed  to 
confer  a  sort  of  plenary  alisolution  on  the  con- 
tractor who  baa  managed  to  ol.t.iin  it,  and  who 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  keep  the  profits, 
whether  honest  or  dishonest,  which  he  may 
have  been  able  to  secure  by  means  of  it,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  architect's  approval  super- 
sedes tor  him  the  faithful  execution  of  his  con- 
tract. 

But  if  builders  find  it  convenient  to  claim 
such  preposterous  authority  for  the  acta  of  the 
architect,  which  are  profitable  to  thexi,  the 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  find  difljoulty 
in  holding  their  agents,  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion, to  even  moderate  accountability,  and  their 
attempts  to  do  so  result  in  some  Cixses  in  gross 
injustice  to  their  professional  adviser,  and  in 
others  in  such  extraordinary  contracts  with 
architects  as  that  which  the  Indiana  State 
House  commissioners  have  succeeded  in  getting 
one  of  them  to  accept. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  if  their  mutual  duties 
and  responsibilities  were  better  understood,  and 
a  reference  to  cases  in  which  the  law  on  such 
subjects  has  been  established  may  be  interest- 
ing, even  if  very  incomplete. 

The  general  rule  of  law  in  all  cases  of  em- 
ployment of  professional  advice  is  that  the 
expert  shall  be  bound  to  u.se  in  discharging  his 
trust  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  and  diligence, 
together  with  an  average  degree  of  skill  and 
knowledge  of  his  business.  The  highest  degree 
of  skill  is  not  expected  of  him  ;  but  neither  can 
he  satisfy  justice,  as  has  been  claimed,  with 
such  an  amount  of  intelligence  as  may  have 
been  shown  by  great  masters  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  What  is  required  of  him 
is  a  continued  exercise  of  the  best  skill  which, 
with  ordinary  talents  and  opportunities,  he 
could  be  e.xpect<;d  to  atttin. 

Perhaps  in  practice  w.iut  of  care  and  dili- 
gence is  more  frequently  imputed  to  architects 
than  want  of  skill,  and  courts  are  stricter  in 
interpreting  the  law  in  that  respect.  In  an 
English  case  an  architect,  sued  for  negligence, 
replied  that  he  found  his  instructions  were 
disregarded  by  the  builder  with  the  approv.al 
of  the  owner,  and  thinking  it  useless  to  waste 
his  time  in  frequent  visits,  he  had  only  been  to 
see  the  work  about  once  a  month  afterwards. 
That  seems  not  unnatural,  at.  least ;  but  the 
court  did  not  find  it  justifiable,  and  judgment 
was  given  against  him. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  juries' 
notions  of  faithful  supervision  differ  materially 
from  what  architects  are  apt  to  understand  by 
"  superintendence,"  and  he  who  has  a  difficult 
or  dangerous  piece  of  construction  or  alteration 
to  carry  out  will  consult  his  own  interest,  in 
view  of  the  risk  of  accident,  so  that  want  of 
diligence  at  least  may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

As  to  want  of  due  care  and  skill,  there  scfms 
to  be  some  variation  in  the  practice  of  different 
countries. 

The  French  Code  says,  section  1792  :  "  If  the 
edifice  built  at  an  agreed  price  perish  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  faults  in  its  construction,  even  by 
defect  in  its  foundation,  the  architect  and  the 
builder  are  jointly  responsible  therefor  for  ten 
years." 

This  is  the  law  of  France,  and,  in  substance, 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
French  jurists  make  some  further  distinctions. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  architect  is  solely 
responsible  for  damage  or  failure  in  a  building 
which  has  been  strictly  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  his  plans  and  under  his  directions,  if  the 
workmanship  and  materials  were  not  defective ; 
and  this  decision  seems  to  overrule  a  claim 
which  has  been  made,  that  the  builder  should 
be  supposed  to  know  as  much  of  his  own  busi- 
ness as  the  architect,  and  unless  he  protested 
against  a  faulty  design  he  should  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

Another  decision  extends  the  responsibility 
of  the  architect  to  all  cases  of  damage  which 
may  result  from  a  violation  or  ignorance  on  his 
part  of  the  rules  of  the  art  which  he  professes, 
or  of  the  laws  which  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
know,  such  as  those  relating  to  party-walls,  or 
ancient  lights,  or  the  police  or  municipal  re- 
gulations of  the  locality  in  which  he  builds ; 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  archi- 
tect could  not  free  himself  from  this  responsi- 


bility, even  by  alleging  the  couBent  or  the  posi- 
tive order*  of  the  owner. 

As  t"  the  archit<?et'B  accountability  for  the 

bad  quality  of  work  done  under  his  auperTision, 

there    is    no    obscurity    whatever.     The  law 

says: — "If   the  architect  is  charged  with  the 

]  surveillance  of  the  work  of  the  contractor,  he 

can  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  c<insequoD'!eH 

of  any  negligence  in  his  porf.iruianco  of  this 

duty  ;  so,  whether  it  may  be  that  the  plan  has 

not  been  faithfully  followed,  and  the  building 

is  consequently  defective,  or  the  contractor  has 

I  furnished  bad  materiiils  or  workmanship,  those 

I  who  suffer  inconvenience    from   any  of    these 

I  deficiencies  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the 

I  architect,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  code, 

i  which  says   (Act  2.270)  that  "  after  ten  years 

1  architects  and  contractors  are  discharged  from 

]  the  guarantee  of  work  furnished  or  directed  by 

them  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  as  to 

price,"  and,  of  course,  provided  they  can  show 

that  the  damage  or  inconvenience  could  have 

been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  duo  skill  and 

care  on  the  architect's  part. 

This  seems  a  hard  doctrine,  considering  that 
the  architect  has  no  interest  in  permitting  the 
use  of  bad  materials,  and  can  wholly  prevent 
it  only  by  extreme  watchfulness,  if  at  all, 
while  the  builder  controls  every  detail  of 
material  and  workmanship,  and  if  those  fur- 
nished are  defective  it  must  be  with  his  know- 
ledge and  collusion,  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  owner ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  fraud  the 
whole  profit  is  his;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  law  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  this  country,  and  a  man  who  suffers 
from  defective  work  in  his  house  or  other 
building,  which  might  have  been  detected  or 
prevented  by  what  the  court  may  consider 
reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
can  recover  damages  from  him.  In  the  English 
and  American  practice  it  would  seem  that  the 
architect  is  compelled  to  make  good  the  whole 
loss  if  the  owner  chooses  to  require  it,  while 
the  French  courts  seem  to  exercise  a  discretion 
in  apportioning  the  indemnity  between  those 
to  whose  fault  the  loss  is  due.  Thus,  in  a  case 
where  a  bridge  was  washed  away  by  a  flood, 
the  municipality  sued  the  engineer  to  compel 
him  to  repair  the  loss;  but  the  court  decided 
that  as,  although  the  flood  was  an  unusual 
occurrence,  answering  in  part  to  what  our 
books  term  an  "  act  of  God,"  still  it  was  within 
the  reasonable  skill  th.at  the  law  expected  of 
the  engineer  to  provide  against  such  occur- 
rences, and  his  share  of  the  re-ponsibility  was 
estimated  at  one-fourth,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  one-fourth  the  d  image. 

In  another  case  a  town  built  a  hall,  and  sir 
years  after'its  completion  the  stone  began  to 
flake  off.  The  municipality  sued  the  architect 
and  builder  jointly.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
some  of  the  stones  were  placed  off  their  natural 
bed ;  and  although  it  appeared  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  beds  in  that  par- 
ticular stone,  the  court  held  that  the  architect 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  do  so,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  his  art  not  to  allow  such 
misplacing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  one-half 
the  damages  claimed. 

One  of  the  French  commentators  asserts  the 
existence  of  an  important  rule — that  if  the 
superintending  architect  has  given  the  proper 
direction  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
has,  before  the  work  is  actually  in  place. 
pointed  out  defects  in  the  materials  on  hand, 
he  escapes  liability.  If  he  has  not  he  is  liable, 
but  not  as  a  principal.  The  principal  is  th» 
direct  cause  of  the  damage — that  is,  the  con- 
tractor or  workman  who  by  fraud  or  negligence 
has  badly  executed  the  work  which  was  confided 
to  him.  He  is  the  iuimediate  cause  of  the 
damage,  and  should  furnish  the  reparation. 
'I'he  negligence  of  the  architect  is  only  secon- 
dary and  accessory,  and  he  should  only  be  held 
as  a  subsidiary — as  a  bondman  in  case  of  insol- 
vency of  his  principal. 

There  seems  to  be  some  comfort  in  this,  but 
without  referring  to  the  decisions  on  which  the 
opinion  was  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  authority  it  has.  Certainly  there  appears 
to  be  no  trace  of  such  a  principle  in  the 
English  or  American  decisions,  so  that  it  is 
wisest  for  us  to  continue  to  think  that  a 
general  supervision  only  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  law,  aud  that  in  case  of  accident  the 
courts  will  hold  us,  as  the  French  say,  solv(Joir«s 
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■with  the  builder  in  respect  of  damages,  if  any 
lack  of  due  diligence  or  skill  can  be  proved 
against  us.  

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Beistol. — The  annual  prize  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  Bristol  School  of  Art  took 
place  last  week.  At  the  Government  examina- 
tion of  the  2nd  grade,  held  in  May  last,  151 
students  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, of  whom  107  satisfied  the  examiners  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four  subjects.  17S  exercises 
were  satisfactorily  worked  by  them,  85  gaining 
prizes.  35  students  gained  the  full  certificate 
of  the  2ad  grade,  having  passed  in  the  neces- 
sary number  of  subjects.  Over  1,000  works  by 
104  students  of  the  3rd  or  highest  local  grade 
were  seat  to  South  Kensington  forawnrds  ;  of 
these  34  students  gained  44  prizes.  For  the 
advanced  locil  perspective  examination  18 
students  presented  themselves  ;  14  received  the 
mark  "  excellent,"  two  "  good,"  one  "  pass," 
and  only  one  "  failed."  At  the  anatomical 
examination  six  students  presented  themselves; 
four  gained  the  mark  "  excellent " — a  mark 
equal  to  a  Queen's  prize  in  the  national  competi- 
tion— one  "  good,"  and  one  "  passed."  Govern- 
ment Free  Studentships  were  awarded  to  four 
students  for  the  highly  satisfactory  amount  of 
work  done  by  them  during  the  year.  Nineteen 
of  the  best  3rd  grade  prize  drawings  were 
retained  for  national  competition. 

»-M 

The  annu.al  exliibition  ot  drawings  by  stuilenti  of 
the  Carlisle  School  of  Art  was  held  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  last,  at  the  school  premises  io 
Fisher-street.  They  serve  to  show  the  excellont 
work  that  is  being  done  under  Mr.  Lees'  tuitien, 
and  iacluJe  a  monochrome  of  the  Theseus  by  Lucy 
Atkinson ,  which  wag  placed  third  in  the  Nation:*! 
competition  in  the  sprins. 

A  project  is  under  consideration  by  the  Chelsea 
and  Battersea  vestries  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
bridge  to  unite  those  parishes.  The  vestries  will 
bring  the  proposal  before  tLe  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

The  London  School  Board  determined  at  their 
last  meeting  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings in  eight  ot  the  ten  divisions  of  London— the 
City  and  Westminster  to  be  attached  to  other  divi- 
sions for  exhibition  purposes— in  the  monlh  of 
October.  From  the  specimens  shown  selections  will 
ba  made  for  an  exhibition  at  the  offices  of  the  board 
in  November. 

A  series  of  reports  from  the  governors  of  British 
colonies  respecting  colonial  timber  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  The  reports  were  made  in 
reply  to  a  circular  from  Earl  Carnarvon  in  June, 
1874,  refi'jeating  information  for  his  use  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  also  for  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  and  the  Institution  of  Surveyors.  In 
almost  every  case  a  rapid  diminution  is  reported, 
chiefly  by  the  clearing  of  forests,  by  settlers  and 
woodcutters,  but  also  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  from  tires,  generally  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  dwellers  on  the  coast. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  with  the  boring  of 
the  St.  Gotbard  tunnel,  from  the  designs  of  M. 
Favre.  The  works  have  not  been  interrnpted  a 
single  day  for  six  years.  The  chief  diflUculties  en- 
countered have  been  the  infiltration  of  water  in  tha 
south  portion,  and  the  mass  of  decomposed  felsp.ar, 
mixed  with  gypsum,  found  under  the  plain  of  Ander- 
matt.  Ihis  plastic  material  swells  on  contact  with 
moist  air,  and  exerts  pressure  of  terrible  force, 
capable  of  crushing  the  strongest  woodwork,  and 
even  arches  of  granite.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
only  possible  to  advance  through  this  felspar  (with 
manual  boring)  about  one  metre  in  three  or  four 
days  ;  whereas,  through  granite,  with  compressed  air 
and  mechanical  perforation,  a  regular  advance  of 
four  metres  in  24  hours  has  been  achieved ;  through 
gneiss,  six  metres,  and  mora.  The  popular  vote  on 
the  Gothard  question,  which  will  probably  decide  the 
fate  of  the  enterprise,  is  fixed  for  the  second  week  in 
January.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  Council  has  passed 
the  engineers'  estimates  for  the  seventh  year  of 
construction.  Twelve  million  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  have  to  be  spent  on  the  works  during  the 
period  ia  question,  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  next 
October  the  tunnel  will  have  been  bored  to  a  length 
of  11,000  yards. 

We  have  just  received  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Eastern  Counties'  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society  for  the  23rd  year  ot  its  existence,  ending 
July,  1S78.  The  total  receipts  have  been  .£37,148 
143.  8d.,  which,  with  the  banker's  balance  of  .£552 
Os.  6d.,  makes  a  total  of  i;37,700  15s.  2d.  The  ex- 
penditure includes  d£13,2tiO  for  advances,  and 
il3,497  3s.  3d.  withdrawals  on  ordinarv  and  paid  up 
shares,  and  ^65,230  17s.  8d.  on  realised  shares,  and 
d£2,080  12s.  lOd.  interest  on  deposit? ;  salaries  amount 
to  ^367  19s.  7d,,  and  law  costs,  d£211  18s.  8d.  After 
making  all  deductions,  a  balance  of  assets  over  ha 
bilities  ia  shown  ot  .£2,886  3s.  lOd. 
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BowDON,  Cheshire.  —  On  Thursday  week 
the  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
and  schools  were  laid  at  Bowdon.  The  build- 
ing will  be  Italian  in  character,  of  red  brick, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  is  being  erected  at 
the  jnuction  of  Hale-road  .and  Byrom-street. 
The  lower  story  will  be  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  will  comprise  a  school-room  67ft. 
long  and  39ft.  wide,  with  two  class-rooms, 
library,  &c.,  and  will  be  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate entrance  from  Byrom-street,  and  also  have 
communication  with  the  chapel  by  means  of  a 
staircase  in  the  tower.  The  upper  floor  com- 
prises the  chapel,  73ft.  long,  39ft.  wide,  and 
28ft.  high,  with  a  gallery  over  the  main  en- 
trance, and  will  afford  .accommodation  for 
nearly  500  persons.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
will  be  finished  entirely  in  phaster — the  ceiling 
being  semi-elliptical  in  shape,  divided  into 
panels,  with  moulded  and  enriched  plaster 
ribs,  and  will  offer  good  scope  for  future  decora- 
tion. Vestries  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel,  with  separate  entrance  from  Byrom- 
street.  The  front  faces  Hale-road,  and  will  be 
fianked  with  a  handsome  campanile,  rising  to 
a  height  of  64ft.  The  main  entrance  to  chapel 
will  be  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  will  be  composed  of  a  triple  archway — the 
spandrels  of  arches  being  filled  in  with  a  diaper 
ornament  in  brickwork,  over  which  will  be 
three  circular-headed  windows:  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental brickwork.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  about  .£2,100,  and  the  works  are  being 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  builder,  Bow- 
don, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  William  Owen,  architect,  134, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Falsgrave. — The  new  Wealeyan  chapel  at 
Falsgrave,  in  the  East  Riding,  was  opened  on 
Friday.  The  style  is  Gothic.  It  is  faced  with 
buff  bricks,  ornamental  red  pressed  brick  arches, 
and  stone  dressings.  The  chief  entrance  is  on 
the  west  side,  through  a  porch  which  will 
eventually  be  surmounted  by  a  spire.  The 
seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished ; 
the  roof,  an  open  one,  is  of  similar  materials. 
At  the  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  school-room  50ft. 
in  length  .and  25ft.  in  width,  shut  off  from  the 
main  building  by  revolving  shutters,  so  that 
the  whole  can  be  thrown  into  one  building. 
Ventilation  is  by  Lawson's  double  current 
siphon  ventilators.  500  sittings  are  provided 
at  a  cost  of  X2,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
Fetch,  of  Scarborough.  The  contractors  are  : 
Brick  .and  stone  work,  Mr.  F.  Horner ;  joiner, 
Mr.  Wade  ;  plumber,  Mr.  Wm.  Bradley  ;  slater, 
Mr.  Hargraves;  and  painter,  Mr.  Wm.Wrjght- 
son. 

Htde. — Last  week  a  new  Unitarian  Church, 
which  has  been  in  the  course  of  erection  at 
Flowery  Field,  Hyde,  near  Manchester, 
was  formally  opened.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worth- 
ington,  architect,  Manchester.  The  nave 
measures  71ft.  by  32ft.,  the  transepts  20tt.  by 
12ft.  6in.,  and  the  choir  (which  has  an  apsidal 
end  25ft.  by  18ft. ;  vestry  and  organ  chamber 
12ft.  Gin.  by  12ft.  There  are  galleries  at  the 
entrance  end  over  the  vestibule  and  in  the 
two  tr.ansepts,  with  separate  entrances  and 
staircases  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  and 
school  children,  the  total  accommodation  pro- 
vided being  about  500  sittings.  The  building 
has  been  designed  in  the  Perpendicular  styl  e. 
A  disengaged  tower  rises  over  the  main 
entrance  to  a  height  ot  81ft.  The  choir  has 
an  apse  end,  with  traceried  windows,  which  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
meeting  ot  this  board  on  Friday,  the  works 
committee  brought  up  a  report  stating  that 
further  office  accommodation  was  urgently 
required  in  connection  with  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  department,  and  recommending 
that  proyision  be  made  by  raising  a  Mansard 
roof  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Hook  and  Oldrey,  the  contractors  who 
have  in  hand  the  addition  of  a  story  to  the  pre- 
mises.    This  was  adopted  after  discussion.     It 


was  decided  to  oppose  the  petition  ot  the 
parish  of  West  Ham  for  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, the  opinion  of  the  board  being  that  that 
parish  ought  to  be  included  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  Half  the  estimated  cost  (^800) 
was  voted  towards  opening  the  enclosed  portion 
of  Francis-street.  Westminster,  at  the  Victoria- 
street  end.  The  drawings  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.,  of  a  bridge  to  carry  the 
Fulham  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  over  Hurlingham-Iane  and  Church- 
street,  Fulham,  were  approved.  A  letter  from 
the  Treasury  was  read,  stating  in  reply  to  the 
board's  letter  recommending  the  exten.sion  of 
the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  from  1889 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  new  bridge  over  the  Thames,  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  object  of  the  proposal 
is  to  avoid  the  prospective  increase  of  the  rates 
in  the  year  1889,  the  consideration  of  it  should 
be  postponed  until  that  time  approaches. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  28  to  23  to  proceed  with  the  Tower 
High  Level  Bridge  Bill,  and  the  superintend- 
ing architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  esti- 
mates and  other  necessary  works.  'The  whole 
question  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
tramway  system  in  the  metropolis  was  referred 
to  the  works  committee  in  connection  with  the 
particular  schemes  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment next  year,  and  the  engineer  was  instructed 
to  give  special  attention  to  these  tramway 
schemes,  and  to  ascertain  and  report  fully  the 
views  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  thereon. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  expressing  their  desire  to  offer  the 
Board  every  facility  so  far  as  lies  within  their 
means  in  connection  with  the  experiment  now 
being  made  with  the  electric  light,  and  slating 
that  they  are  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  comparative  powers  of  illumi- 
nating by  gas,  and  requesting  permission  to 
make  sncli  temporary  alterations  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  public  lamps  at  the  refuge  at  the 
Middlesex  end  ot  Westminster.bridge  as  may 
be  desir.able  ;  also  stating  that  they  will  keep 
a  careful  account  of  cost,  and  will  be  happy  to 
exchange  information  on  the  subject  with  the 
board.  It  was  referred  to  the  works  com- 
mittee. 

MiDDLESBRonaH. — The  new  workhouse  at 
Middlesbrough  is  completed.  Designs  for  the 
workhouse  were  advertised  for  some  time  since, 
and  the  successful  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Perk  in  and  Sons,  of  Leeds.  The  total  cost  of 
the  new  workhouse,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  new  South  Shields  workhouse,  will  be  about 
X50,000.  The  style  is  Gothic.  About  60ft. 
behind  the  out-offices  of  the  main  building  is 
the  hospital. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  Theatre,  burnt 
in  June  last,  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  of  Plymouth,  being  the  contractor. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  ^£5,784.  The 
accommodation  generally  has  been  much  im- 
proved throughout  the  building,  and  the  deco- 
ration is  good.  The  box  fronts  are  executed 
in  patent  fibrous  plaster  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackson 
and  Son,  of  London.  The  proscenium  is  formed 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
and  an  arch  ;  the  tympanum  over  the  drop, 
scene  being  filled  with  an  artistic  allegorical 
figure  piece  painted  by  Mr.  William  Hurford, 
of  London.  On  either  side  of  this  figure  piece 
are  panels,  decorated  with  vases  of  flowers 
standing  before  a  cabinet,  on  a  gold  ground. 
These  were  specially  painted  by  Mr.  Fouracre. 
All  the  other  painted  decorations  have  also 
been  executed  in  excellent  style  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  and  Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  from 
designs  of  the  architect.  Generally  the  tone 
of  the  decorations  is  gilt  ornament  on  a  cream 
ground.  The  ceiling  is  Baphaelesque  orna- 
ment in  colours,  on  a  light  cream-coloured 
ground.  The  back  walls  of  the  proscenium  are 
draped  with  paper  of  a  sage  green,  with  red 
flowers.  The"  stage  opening  is  28tt.  wide,  the 
width  between  the  walls  of  the  stage  being 
60ft.,  and  the  depth  is  upwards  of  50ft.  from 
the  footlights.  The  act  drop  and  drop  curtain 
were  painted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  of  London. 


A  new  cbapal  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Caersalem, 
Brymbo,  near  Wrexham.  Mr.  Peleg  I.  Jones  ia  the 
contractor. 
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Jas.  G.  Elt  ison.  (The  principle  of  conical  openings  has 
been  applied  to  forms  of  outlets  in  iron,  and  we  saw 
outlets  of  this  description  the  other  day  in  a  new  ware- 
bouse  in  Oxford-street,  the  object  intended  being  to  in: 
crease  the  draught  up  the  flue  and  to  reduce  risk  of 
down  currents,  the  smnller  slit  or  opening  being 
towards  the  flue.  The  fnrm  of  opening  was  not  round 
but  oblong,  however.  We  do  not  know  of  any  inlets 
so  formed  except  your  own.) — T.  C.  N.  (Sprine-gardens, 
b.W.    Why  not  have  constilted  the  directory  ?) 


Comspanlicitct 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  A.A. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
SiE,— On  Friday  niu;ht  I  was  present  at  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association :  this  has  fjiven  rise  to  a  few 
thoughts,  which  I  offer  with  great  diffidence. 
In  my  opinion  the  choice  of  the  subject  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  it  being  one  of  those  que-s- 
tions.  the  discussion  of  which  would  bring  but 
little  profit  to  those  whom  the  Association  takes 
under  its  espec'al  protection — viz.,  the  young 
members  of  the  architectural  and  allied  pro- 
fessions. The  time  for  study  is  already  quite 
short  enough — opportunities  of  advancement  are 
quite  rare  enough,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  a  question  should  be 
chosen  which  could  do  nothing  towards  instruc- 
tion, and  would  very  likely  lead  to  feelings  of 
enmity  among  the  members.  The  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  are  men  of  all  degrees  of  opinion  ; 
a  great  number  of  them  are  very  eminent,  some 
the  most  eminent  in  their  walk  in  life,  and  all 
of  them  men  of  experience,  who  have  passed 
through  their  time  of  apprenticeship,  and,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  one  can  always  be  learning, 
have  learnt  all  that  they  are  likely  to  learn  ; 
and  here,  therefore,  we  have  a  body  of  men  in 
every  way  competent,  and  indeed  supposed  to 
deal  with  questions  respecting  the  government 
and  practice  of  the  profession,  and  to  this  body 
questions  of  this  sort  may  conveniently  be  left, 
rather  than  to  a  body  of  men  mostly  young,  and 
incapable  of  forming  out  of  their  own  expe- 
rience a  weighty  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  architectui'e  leads  the  student  into 
so  many  paths— artistic,  scientific,  and  histori- 
cal— ali  opening  upmatteriof  the  most  absorb- 


ing interest,  that  one  would  think  it  an  easy 
thing  to  select  a  subject  fit  and  instructive,  and 
remarks  on  which  by  the  elder  members  would 
be  most  valuable  to  the  younger.  I  would 
speak  with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Payne's  re- 
marks ;  tliey  were  put  fairly,  and  although  his 
opinions  were  pronounced  on  one  side,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  conviction, 
and  not  of  bias.  Hut  I  do  protest  most  earnestly 
and  most  emphatically  against  his  statements, 
both  implied  and  explicit,  about  builders  ;  such 
language  as  he  used  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient  before  a  meeting  suck  aa  that  of 
which  I  write.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Payne,  after 
heaping  up  accusations,  said,  "  There  may  be 
honest  builders  ;"  but  this  and  his  other  saving 
clauses  only  tend  to  make  the  matter  worse. 
Remarks  of  tliis  nature  can  do  no  good,  but  they 
can  add  another  care,  unnecessary  and  imagi- 
nary perhaps,  to  the  diligent  student  anxious  to 
act  honestly  by  all  men,  and  already  surrounded 
by  difficulties  enough.  Mine,  sir,  has  been  an 
ungracious  task,  but  the  writing  of  this  letter 
has  been  actuated  by  the  sincerest  and  most 
ardent  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  Association, 
which  is  doing  noble  work  for  the  advancement 
of  the  younger  members ;  but  in  this  instance 
I  am  bound  to  think  it  has  wandered  from  its 
path. — I  am,  &c.,  A  Silent  Member. 


THE  BALLOT  AND  THE  A.A. 

Sir, — As  the  usual  meetings  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  do  not  prob'ibly  comprise  so 
many  as  one-half  of  the  members,  and  as 
the  meeting  of  Friday,  13th  inst.,  was  not  an 
exception  in  that  re-spect,  and  as  you  give  no 
general  report  of  the  proceedings,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  the  rules. 

An  examination  of  these  rules  will  lead  most 
minds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  to 
which  the  Association  has  attained  is  a  result 
of  its  wise  governmen'',  .and  consequently  of 
the  rules,  and  although  the  names  of  the  men 
who  compose  the  committee  are  sufficient 
warrant  that  the  report  upon  them  which  we 
shall  liave  in  due  course  will  lie  well  considered, 
it  will  be  none  the  less  an  advantage  if  we  give 
the  matter  some  consideration  before  the  re- 
port is  presented,  and  before  we  accept  altera- 
tions which  may  be  reasonable  only  in  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  asserted  that  persons  not 
"  engaged  professionally  in  the  study  or  prac- 
tice of  architecture"  had  been  admitted  as 
members.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  define  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  which  should,  I  think, 
be  more  precise,  and  I  think  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  to  decide  on  those  con- 
ditions what  names  should  be  ofl'ered  for 
election  or  rejected.  If  this  has  been  the 
duty  of  the  committee  hitherto  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  some  laxity  in  its  perform- 
ance. The  elections  should,  I  also  submit,  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  should  show 
the  way  in  which  each  member  has  voted. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  was,  as 
understood,  to  confine  the  voting  power  to  a 
section  only  of  the  members,  such  as  men  in 
practice,  &c.,  would  introduce  at  once  the 
element  of  class  prejudice — a  sure  obstacle  to 
progress,  and  would  be  unjust — for,  as  all  sub- 
scribe equally,  all  should  have  equal  rights ; 
there  is  also  an  implied  assumption  that  many 
— indeed,  the  majority — are  unworthy  the  trust. 

The  main  question  appears  to  be  whether  the 
plan  of  voting  by  ballot  should  be  retained  or 
not. 

In  course  of  debate  it  was  mentioned  that  at 
one  election  the  ballotting  resulted  in  the 
ballot-box  having  hardly  any  balls  in  it  but 
black  ones.  At  the  last  ballot  nineteen  men, 
against  the  majority  of  whom  it  appears  there 
as  no  valid  objection,  were  rejected.  Surely 
such  facts  are  suggestive  of  something  wrong 
in  the  principle. 

The  feeling  of  the  speakers  who  deprecated 
the  black-balling  appeared  to  be  that  the 
obtaining  of  a  ballot  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty  than  at  present ;  but  if  the 
practice  be  right  there  should  be  no  need  of  an 
ob5t.acle.  The  tendency  of  this  time  to  make 
everything  smooth  on  the  surface  at  the  ex- 
pense of  straightforwardness  should  not,  I  i 
think,  be  encouraged  by  a  body  whose  aim  has 
always  been  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  profession. 
The  success  of  the  Association  has  been  great, 


but  it  will  be  still  greater  if  it  decides  to  take 
the  conspicuously  superior  moral  stand-point  of 
open  voting. 

Let  me  urge  the  rejection  of  tlie  ballot.  We 
all  know  how  much  the  purity  of  any  duty  owes 
to  the  criticism  of  a  healthy  public  opini'jn. 
The  ballot  is  corrupt :  it  contains,  as  all  secret 
things  do,  a  strong  element  of  decay,  is  tho 
favoured  engine  of  cliiiues,  is  not  unfrequently 
the  means  of  great  injustice,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  matterof  parliamentary 
elections  no  one  ever  claimed  that  it  had  any 
further  merit  than  that  of  being  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  rampant  intimidation  which  existed 
before  its  use. — I  am,  6iO.,     John  Lxakino. 


CUSTOMARY  PERCENTAGES. 

Sir, — I  can  say  from  my  own  experience, 
which  goes  back  nearly  twenty  years,  that  it  is 
quite  usual  to  employ  and  to  pay  the  surveyor 
for  adjusting  the  extras  and  omissions  on  bills 
of  quantities,  and  I  can  further  say  that  the 
rates  quoted  by  "Constant  Itoader"in  your 
last  issue  are  less  than  the  customary  rates  for 
that  sort  of  work. 

It  is  almost  more  important  to  have  a  good 
surveyor  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contract.  The  builder  knows  this,  and 
very  often  calls  one  in  then,  although  he  does 
not  always  find  it  easy  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  first-rate  man  for  such  unprofitable  work.  In 
any  case  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  interests 
of  the  client  should  be  protected,  and  no  one 
can  do  that  so  well  as  the  person  who  "  took 
off  "  the  quantities.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  that  the  adjustment  of  variations 
takes  more  time  and  gives  more  trouble  than 
the  preparation  of  the  original  quantities.  The 
reason  for  that  is,  very  ofien,  either  that  client 
or  architect  did  not  know  )iis  own  mind  at  the 
beginning,  or  that  the  detail  drawings  were 
made  as  the  work  went  on,  and  se,  at  the  finish, 
the  whole  contract  is  in  a  fine  state  of  muddle. 
I  have  generally  found  the  client  to  bo  the 
chief  offender. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  the  surveyor's 
fees  for  extricating  the  contract  from  this 
muddle  are  not  always  shown  on  the  face  of 
the  final  account.  My  experience  is  that  the 
architect  does  not  wish  them  to  show  there,  as 
though  they  may  have  been  caused  by  his 
client's  vagaries,  the  client  is  about  the  last 
person  who  would  admit  the  fact,  and  if  they 
have  been  caused  by  the  architect's  delinquen- 
cies the  client  would  probably  ask  him  to  pay 
them. 

I  believe  that  it  is  well  to  encourage  the 
surveyor,  by  a  liberal  rate  of  commission,  to  go 
most  strictly  into  all  variations,  and  so  to  get 
the  client  the  benefit  of  full  reductions  for  the 
thousand  and  one  little  savings  which  the 
architect  may  have  made  as  the  work  went  on, 
but  which  the  builder  scorns  to  notice  unless 
they  are  forcibly  put  before  him  at  the  winding- 
up  by  Ax  Expert. 

20th  December,  1878. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  "  Constant  Reader"  I  may 
tell  him  from  an  experience  of  30  years  that  it 
is  quite  according  to  precedent  and  universal 
custom  to  charge  the  commission  stated  for 
the  services  rendered — viz.,  for  measuring  and 
drawing  up  schedules  of  quantities  for  the 
various  contractors'  trades.  Also  that  on  com- 
pletion it  is  further  the  custom  to  measure  up 
and  value  the  extra  works  done  (if  any)  ;  also 
contract  works  omitted,  and  these  being  dis- 
tinct and  separate  services  from  the  first  named, 
it  is  the  right  and  custom  to  charge  a  percent- 
age on  same  also. 

I  consider  the  tenor  of  "  Constant  Reader's  " 
letter  throughout  is  open  to  severe  animadver- 
sion. Why  should  any  one  object  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  ?  "The  surveyor's  fees  are 
earned  hardly  enough,  and  efficiency  in  his 
calling  requires  the  experience  of  a  life,  and 
demands  every  possible  business  habit,  care, 
attention,  and  technical  and  practical  know- 
ledge. 

What  does  your  correspondent  mean  by  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter —  that  com- 
missions mat/  be  usual  but  not  more  just  on  that 
account,  and  may  be  passed  over  as  customary 
evils  ? 

This  appears  meant  as  a  reply  by  anticipa- 
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tion  to  liis  own  query,  euppoeing  the  opinions 
he  elicits  are  unfavouraWe  to  his  contention. 

Does  "  Constant  Reader"  ever  earn  any 
money  by  his  own  exertions  ?  If  so,  would  he 
like  to  be  told  that  his  charging  tor  same  may 
be  usual,  but  cannot  be  just,  and  may  be  pas.=;ed 
over  as  a  necessary  evil  ?  Or  does  he  treat  his 
tradesmen,  servants,  doctor,  or  lawyer,  in  this 
fashion  ? — I  am,  &c.,  B. 


SURVEYORS'  FEES. 

Sib, — Your  "  Constant  Reader  "  puts  his 
case  somewhat  obscurely,  probably  from  not 
knowing  the  usual  professional  terms ;  but  I 
suppose  what  he  means  to  say  is,  that  he  has 
discovered  that  surveyors  charge  a  commis- 
sion on  extras  and  omissions,  as  well  as  on  the 
original  quantities.  If  so,  he  has  got  that 
piece  of  information  quite  correct,  and  I  will 
present  him  with  another — viz.,  that  these 
same  extras  and  omissions  are  rarely  remunera- 
tive to  measure  and  value,  and  that  most  sur- 
veyors would  gladly  be  quit  of  them,  commis- 
sion and  all. — I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  24.  A  Quantity  Sukvetob. 


A  DELICATE  EPISTLE. 

SiE, — The  following  letter  was  sent  to  seve- 
ral builders  in  this  town  in  October.  The  writer 
says  he  commenced  twelve  years  ago,  but  he 
does  not  say  what  portion  of  that  time  he  was 
clerk  of  works,  or  when  he  commenced  to  call 
himself  "  architect  and  surveyor." — I  am,  &c. 
York. 
[Copy.-} 

Gentlemen,— It  is  with  delicacy  I  may  mention 
to  you  that  my  eldest  eon's  coming  of  age  occurs  on 
the  —  of  this  mouth,  and  will  coutinae  to  follow  my 
profession  along-  with  myself.  I  should  like  to  give 
him  some  impetus  by  showing  hini  that  be  is  worthy 
of  what  I  may  do  tor  bim.  Should  yoa  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge  me,  with  my  other  friends,  with  a 
contribution  for  which  I  should  have  your  respect, 
having  upon  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  act  in  ft 
just  and  businesslike  way  since  my  commencement 
twelve  years  ago.— Faithfully  yours,  .    »    . 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  WOLLATON  HALL. 
Sib,— In  reading  over  vour  journal,  and  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  re- 
specting Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  so-called  archi- 
tect of  WoUaton  Hall,  he  was  not  the  archi- 
tect of  such  building,  according  to  drawings 
left,  and  the  tablet  in  WoUaton  Church.  In 
August,  1875,  I  sent  to  the  Building  News 
the  contents  of  the  tablet  in  WoUaton  Church, 
and  there  are  drawings  left  at  WoUaton  which 
were  found  in  the  record-room,  and  most  beau- 
tiful drawings  they  are  of  the  elevations,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Robert  Suiithson.  The  late 
steward  sent  them  some  time  ago  to  London, 
and  had  them  clexned  and  framed,  and  they 
now  are  in  the  estate  oiBces  for  any  architect 
or  antiquarian  to  see  them.  The  tablet  is  in- 
scribed on  a  brass  plate  on  the  south  waU  in- 
side of  the  church : — 

Here  lyeth  ye  Body  of  Mr.  Robert  Smjthson, 
Gent,  Architect  and  Surveyor  unto  the  most  worthy 
House  of  WoUaton,  with  divers  others  of  great 
account.  He  lived  iu  the  Fiiith  of  Christ  79  years, 
and  then  departed  this  life  ye  15th  of  October,  1611. 

The  hall  was  begun  1580  and  finished  1588. 

Any  other  information  you  may  require  re- 
specting it  I  will  forward  to  you. 

In  July,  1875,  I  sent  a  photo  of  WoUaton 
Hall  to  my  old  friend,  Cesar  Daly,  the  editor 
of  the  Revue  Ghierale,  in  Paris,  and  I  write  to 
you  his  reply  to  same  : — 

Paris,  le  19  Juin,  1875. 

Sir, — I  have  been  absent  on  truvel  daring  several 
months,  and  I  find  on  my  retuiu  the  photograph  of 
WoUaton  Hull  that  you  have  been  kiud  enough  to 
send  me.  The  monument  appears  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  English  Renaissance,  and  1  am  quite 
willingto  have  it  engraved  ;  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  details  ou  a 
larger  scale,  and  the  plans  of  the  building  (of  course 
in  its  original  state),  I  woald  have  them  engraved 
also,  to  give  more  perfect  significance  to  the  view 
of  the  fa9ades.  Of  course  1  suppose  that  no  parts  of 
the  building  are  new  ;  otherwise  it  would  ccase  to 
be  a  correct  specimen  of  English  Renaissance — at 
least,  if  the  ne.v  parts  were  really  important. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
could  find  time  to  write  a  short  letter  t;iving  me 
positive  information,  first  about  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  parts  seen  in  the  photograph,  and 
secondly  about  the  details  and  plans.  Of  coarse,  if 
I  publish  the  monument,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 


receive  any  historical  or  technical  notice  about  it 
from  your  bands. — Believe  me,  sir,  yours  truly 
obliged,  Cesae  Daly. 

P.S.— Pray  excuse  my  very  bad  English,  and  con- 
sider my  attempt  to  address  you  in  Kuglish  simply 
as  ft  mark  of  my  desire  of  entertaining  a  direct  cor- 
respondence with  you. 

I  am,  &c.,        William  Wabneb,  Builder. 


CHIPS. 

An  unusually  rich  and  massire  altar  taVile  has 
this  week  been  pUced  ia  tlie  Gro^vpuor  Chapel, 
Lai  gham-place,  from  the  de-igns  of  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  architect.  The  m-it- rial  employed  is 
American  walniit  inlaid  with  ebony,  a^jd  the  table  is 
7ft.  long  by  2ft  9ir.  wide.  Th,'  style  is  a  charac- 
teristic treatment  of  what  has  beeu  called  *'  Free 
Classic,"  the  shafts  being  tapered  and  fluted  with 
richly  carved  caps  and  cornice.  It  is  not  otten  that 
an  altar  in  this  style  is  now  made,  e-pecially  in  so 
thorough  a  manner  as  the  one  in  Langham-place. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Robinsos,  of  High 
Holborn. 

An  association,  to  be  known  as  the  Caithness 
Antiquarian  and  Natural  History  Society,  is  in 
course  of  formation  at  Wick. 

The  Ilfracombe  Loeal  Board  resolved  on  Friday 
to  app'y  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  boiTow  ^2,000  for  drainage  works  and  a  water 
supply. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  commenced  at  the 
parish  church  of  Buckhurst-hiU,  South  Es^ex. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Swansea  last  week  it  was 
decided  to  carry  out  various  improvements  in  the 
parish  church  of  that  town,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

A  new  Piimitive  Methodist  chapel  was  opened 
at  Truro  on  Friday.  The  building  is  Early  English 
in  design,  and  accommodates  330  persons.  The 
street  ta(,'ade  is  of  granite  ;  on  either  side  of  the 
central  door  and  the  wi  dow  above  is  a  buttress 
carried  above  the  gable,  and  finishing  in  an  octagonal 
pinnacle  with  curved  terminal.  The  roof  principals 
have  carved  tie-rails,  and  le-t  on  moulded  corhels 
with  carved  stone  heads.  The  rostrum  ha-  a  front 
of  pierced  work,  and  the  pews  are  provided  with 
reclining  backs.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of 
Kingsbridge,  Devon,  and  Mcasrs.  Julian,  of  Truro, 
were  the  builders. 

The  School  Board  for  Aberyetwith,  on  Thursday, 
the  lyth,  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Williams  for 
the  erection  of  t-chools  at  Blaina,  and  approved 
plans  for  the  comideiion  of  schuoU  at  Cwmtillery, 
and  the  enlargement  of  otbeis  at  Pontygof.  It  was 
reported  that  new  schools  at  Nan*ygio  were  nearly 
completed  and  could  be  opened  in  January. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  was  on  Monday  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  Prof.  Turner  honorary  professor  of  anatomy. 

A  new  board  school  has  heen  erected  at  Poutil- 
lanffraith  for  the  Mynyddi-Uwn  School  Board  ;  Mr. 
Walkins,  of  Newjiort,  Mon  ,  is  the  architect. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mttropolilau  Vestry  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  held  on  Tuesday  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Hiscock,  by  .£50  per  annum. 

Following  the  excellent  example  set  by  Dr.  J. 
Hincks  Bird,  Mr.  John  Noble,  of  Heuley-upon- 
Thames,  has  written  to  the  metropoli'an  vestries 
and  district  board,  offering  to  th  m  A'lOOO  in  ten 
sums  of  XlOO  each,  towards  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  the  suburban  footpaths  of  London.  Several 
of  the  local  authorities  are  preparing  to  accept  the 
offer. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  have 
determined,  possibly  from  the  fear  that  the  con- 
sum[.tion  of  gas  in  public  thoroughfares  may  be 
diminished  by  the  progress  of  ehctiic  lighting,  to 
let  out  for  hire  gas  cooking  stoves. 

The  Leyton  Local  Board  decided  last  week  to  in- 
struct Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C  E  ,  to  carry  out  the 
award  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  as  to  the  matter  of  sewtr- 
age  disposal,  referred  to  the  latter  engineer's  arbi- 
tration by  the  We=t  Ham  and  Leyton  Local  Boards. 

The  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  on  Friday 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Beach, 
amounting  to  ^6288  lOs.,  beirg  the  lowest  received, 
for  the  alteration  of  premises  at  S.-uthtown,  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  use  as  a  day  industrial  school. 

The  first  meeti  g  of  the  Bath  Natuml  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  was  hcid  ou  Wednesday 
week,  when  a  paper  on  "  Subterranean  Bath"  was 
read  hy  the  Rev.  Prebendary  E»rle,  who  referred  to 
the  Romano-British  lemains  hideen  15ft.  or  16ft. 
beneath  the  ground  of  the  city.  He  traced  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  city  from  the  eaniest  days  till  now,  and 
meutioned  the  discovery  of  a  13ih  century  tesse- 
lated  floor  in  the  Orange  grove  outside  the  choir  of 
the  abbey. 

A  new  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  at  Buckley,  North  Wales,  on  iunday  week. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Williams. 


$itttrcommBnicati0u. 


[5621.]— Strength  of  Timber.— T  should  be  glau 
if  some  reader  would  kindly  give  me  a  fermula  for 
finding  the  transverse  strength  of  wood  beams, 
also  a  formula  for  transverse  strength  of  stone,— 
J,  A.  A. 

[5622.]— Painting  Galvanised  Iron.— Grateful 
thanks  for  information  from  any  kind  subscriber 
who  will  state  the  process  or  the  mixture  of  paint 
to  adhere  to  galvaniaed  iron  or  zinc,  and  also  quality 
or  preparation  required  for  painting  4  coats  OQ 
trowelled  cement  plastering,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
peeling  off  when  finished.— Deficiency. 

[5623.]— Compensation  for  tne  Use  of  Party 
Wall.— A  railway  company  purchases  certain  pro- 
perty in  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
station  ;  they  lay  out  a  street  30ft.  wide,  running- 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  new  station,  and  pave 
the  road,  and  flag  the  side  walks.  I  am  possessed 
of  a  property  the  side  of  which  now  (by  reason  of 
the  alterations)  abuts  against  this  new  street. 
Between  my  property,  however,  and  the  30ft.  line 
of  street  width  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  ground 
(say,  12in.  wide),  which,  although  it  is  paved,  the 
railway  company  still  lay  claim  to  as  their  property, 
besides  which  the  side  wall  of  my  house  is  a  party 
wall,  and  when  they  purchased  my  neighbour's 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  down,  they  of 
course  bought  the  rights  pertaining  to  that  party 
wall,  _  My  question  is  this  :  Have  the  company,  by 
flagging  close  up  to  the  party  wall,  given  up  all 
right  to  the  ground,  and  have  1  a  right  to  build  shop- 
fronts  on  the  site  of  the  party  wall,  or  have  the 
railway  company  a  claim  on  me  for  permission  from 
them  to  build  as  I  wish  ?— G.  D.  I. 


REPLIES. 

r5612.]—  Church  Bestoration.  —  Having  seen 
"Harrow's"  sketch,  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
Editor,  I  am  of  opinion  the  present  pitch  of  roof  is 
not  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  retained  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  saving  the  present  roof.  I  rather 
thought  the  roof  cut  off  more  of  the  arcading  than 
it  does.  If  sketched  truly  as  regards  the  height  of 
roof  and  arcading,  the  tower  can  scarcely  suffer 
much  from  the  intrusion.  The  design  of  roof 
appears  to  be  au  old  one,  though  of  this  I  cannot  be 
sure  without  seeing  the  structure  itself,  and  if  at  all 
V'ossible  I  should  Miggest  the  reparation  of  the  old 
timbers,  so  as  t-o  render  the  roof  efficient.  There 
may,  however,  be  some  point  which  the  sketch  does 
not  give,  which  would  render  the  opposite  course 
desirable.  If  the  roof  has  to  come  down  in  tofo^  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  interior  to  prevent  a  roof 
whose  ridge  would  just  clear  the  sill  of  the  arcading, 
a  very  good  reason  exists  for  the  substitution  of  one 
of  lower  pitch.  Probably  the  old  groove  exists  below 
the  present  thatch  ;  if  so  there  would  be  another 
motive  for  the  change.  It  is  hardly,  as  "  Harrow  " 
puts  it.  a  question  of  sacrifiL-ing  church  by  altering 
pitch  of  roof,  or  the  tower  by  retaining  the  high 
roof,  as  the  question  of  removal  of  old  roof  is,  if  I 
uud'-rstand,  already  determined,  owing  to  its  unsafe 
state,  and  should  be  made  ouly  on  such  conditions. 
-G.  H.  G. 

[5615.]— SashsB  and  Frames. — If  the  joiner  were 
instructed  to  make  the  new  windows  correspond 
with  the  model  sashes  and  frames  he  could  not  be 
very  well  called  upon  to  affix  the  hauu'ing  stiles  or 
angle  beads,  as  these  are  distinct  things.  In  a 
question  of  this  kind  there  should  have  been  an 
agreement  in  writing  drawn  up,  in  which  the  sample 
windows  should  have  been  clearly  defined.  As  it  is, 
the  misnnderfltanding  is  one  of  those  common  occur- 
ences in  which  the  employer,  while  he  obviously 
intended  the  whole  window  to  be  repror^nced,  did 
not  make  him>'elf  so  c'early  understood,  while  the 
joiner  was  probably  equally  anxious  not  to  do  more 
than  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  do.— Akchi- 

TECTUS. 

[5617.] — Brown  Oak. — There  are  many  varieties 
of  oak,  and  these  differ  as  materially  in  colour  as 
they  do  in  grain.  The  colour  has  much  to  do  with 
locality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brtsiogstoke  a 
deal  of  brown  oak  is  erowu,  and  there  the  soil  has 
to  do  with  the  tone  the  wood  assumes,  precisely  as 
the  warm  red  soil  of  Devonshire  r^'O'iuces  the 
glorious  brown  of  the  Devon  ox.  Take  one  of 
these  cattle  from  its  native  fields,  and  let  it  graze  a 
year  or  two  in  Esses  or  the  cold  North,  and  watch 
the  result.  It  will  then  be  fouud  tb:it  the  original 
colour  of  the  beast  will  have  altered  materially. 
The  best  brown  oak  is  old  oak— -ie.,  beams  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  worked  up  again.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  this  to  any  material  I  know,  both 
for  tone  and  durability.  Indeed,  1  believe  the  oak 
of  Old  England  may  he  safely  pitted  against  any 
known  wood  in  use  in  the  world.— Harry  Hems, 

[5617.]— Brown  Oak.— The  dark  colour  is  not 
created  in  this  wood  by  the  cabinet-maker— it  is 
natural  to  the  wood  of  ancient  treus  when  grown  on 
certain  soils.  The  colour  is  the  deepest  in  trees  that 
have  long  stood  hollow,  and  the  figure  is  the  finest 
in  those  forming  burry  excrescences,  commonly 
known  as  pollard  trees.  The  presence  of  this  eolonr 
shows  some  progress  towards  decay,  and  it  is  valu- 
able only  for  ornamental  purposes. —  VV.  S.,  Hull. 
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liEOAIi  INTELLIQBNCE. 

Important  Light  Case— Sudstantial  Ob- 

STKUCTION  OK  LlOHT  B^BAISINiI  OK  BuiU)INilS. 

— Davpnpct  I'  Rirt'iUlo  aid  Anothor. — liaron 
Clpaiby,  sittin?  in  the  Ejchequer  Division  nt  the 
City  Giiilii'i;iil,  with  a  ppeoiiil  jnry,  wa^  cngnt;"(l  on 
four  days  uf  lift  wcnk  in  tryin?  this  case,  which  u 
one  of  coii;*i'ltrab  e  importance  in  towus,  and  more 
particuUtly  in  the  Citj  it  London,  as  fbowinR  what  ' 
may  be  oonsidered  rot  a  suh««ttDtial  injury  to  light  , 
to  neighbour'ni  property  by  the  raising  of  buildings  ] 
in  exress  of  o'd  ontlines.  The  case  is  also  of  in- 
terest as  OT  e  of  the  fir-t  of  t'le  class  removed  from 
the  Chancery  to  the  Common  L»w  «ide,  in  order  to 
be  heard  tiy  a  judge  and  special  jury  in  lieu  of  a 
Vice-Chsnoellor.  The  eomisel  er  gaged  w.  re  Mr. 
Brown,  Q  C  ,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  ani  Mr.  Watson  for 
plaintiff:  Jlr.  Kemp,  Q.C  ,  and  Mr.  O-'WKld  for 
defendants.  Th"  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Mr.  Divon- 
port,  a  china,  g'ai9,ai>d  earthenware  mannfactuier, 
carrying  on  business  at  82,  Fleet-street,  E.G.,  and 
the  defendants  were  the  owners  of  the  block  of  red 
brick  building",  in  Renaissance  style,  recently 
erected  at  the  corner  of  FI(Otstr?et  and  Salisbury- 
court.  A  number  of  professional  witnesses  were 
called  on  cittier  cide,  ad  a  vast  array  of  figures 
marshalled  vivh  r^^fer'  nee  to  t  he  buildings  which 
had  been  puUid  down,  and  the  new  premises  erected 
on  their  site.  As  to  measurements,  there  were 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence ;  hut  it  appeared 
proved  that  the  width  of  Sali-ibury-court  was 
and  is  ahont  23ft.  at  the  pavement  level,  and 
was  about  2Wl:.  2in.  at  the  tops  of  the  buildings. 
The  defendants'  former  premises  rose  clear  from 
the  pavement  to  the  parapet  43ft.  9in.,  and 
recessed  12in  from  that  level  was  a  range  of  nearly 
continuon-i  dorm*  rs  ;  the  gutters  were  about  4ft. 
above  the  parapet,  and  nearly  uniform  with  it, 
making  a  total  of  4"ft.  lOiu.  The  new  premises 
rise  for  two  stor'es  upon  th^  old  lines,  are  then  set 
back  14in.,  a^id  rise  to  a  total  height  of  49ft.  lOin., 
at  which  levfl  a  projecting  cornice  (with  pediment 
1ft.  higher)  forms  a  sky  line.  A  hipped  roof  is 
recessed  and  carri-d  up  another  12ft.,  withslightly- 
projectiug  dormers.  Practically  the  question  at 
issue  became  wheih»r  the  addition  of  3:t.  in  height 
of  the  new  wall  beyond  the  47ft.  lOiu.,  which  was 
the  height  cf  th-  old  one,  materially  obstructed  the 
passage  of  light  to  the  pUintiff's  premises,  standing 
upon  the  oppo«it>  sid"  of  Silisbnry-court,  bat  2.3ft. 
distant.  The  plaintff  gave  evidence  in  person,  as 
did  also  Miss  Cott-m — his  principal  saleswoman — 
and  other  emploj^s,  t>  the  effect  that  his  premises 
were  not  so  well  lighted  as  formerly,  &nd  in  support 
called  Mr  Marsh  Nelsoa,  architect— who  objected 
to  the  alterations  at  the  time  they  were  being 
carried  out— Mr  Woodthorpe,  Mr.  E.  Ph^n^  Spiers, 
and  Proffssor  Kerr,  all  architects.  The  la»t  raeii- 
tioned  prnduc  d  moflels  and  diagrams,  which,  it 
transpireri  in  cro^s  examination,  were  prepared  upon 
current  data.  Defendants  called  their  architect, 
Mr.  Alexanler  Peebles— who  had  designed  the  new 
premises — his  as-i-tant,  Mr.  Nicol,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, from  the  olBce  of  Mr.  Barnes  Williams,  the 
surveyor  of  the  fr-^eholders  of  the  land,  who  pro- 
duced other  models  and  drawings,  and  proved  the 
exact  measurements  of  the  buiUiogs  before  pulled 
down  and  as  now  erected.  Mr.  Peebles  gave  in 
evidence  his  ooinion  that  the  access  of  light  to 
plaintiff's  premises  had  not  been  materially  inter- 
fered with  or  disturbed ;  and  this  opinion  was 
supperted  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  CUfton,  Mr. 
Hesketh,  Mr-  Francis  Fowler,  and  Mr.  O'Ana. 
The  buildings  were  visited  by  the  jury.  Baron 
Cleaaby,  in  his  summing  up,  went  minutely  into  the 
evidence  and  its  discrepancies,  and  said  the  question 
for  the  special  jnry  to  consider  was  this  :— Was 
plaintiff  prejudiced  in  the  enjoyment  of  light  to  his 
premises  by  the  alteration  to  defendants'  building — 
i'.  e.,to30me  sensible  and  appreciable  extent?  It 
was  not  a  mathematical  question  of  the  passage  of 
rays  of  lieht,  for  there  were  many  cases  in  which  a 
man  might  suffer  considerable  loss  of  ''passage  of 
rays  of  light,'  and  yet  would  have  no  right  to 
complain.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the 
details  of  measurement,  because  the  more  obliquely 
a  light  came  the  less  influence  would  fie  got  from 
it,  and  the  more  damage  would  be  sustained  in  con- 
sequence  of  alterations.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
dimensions  given  fur  plaintiff  were  based  upon 
incorrect  particulars,  and  that  this  affected  the 
degrees  of  lig'it  obscured  Stress  had  been  laid  by 
defendants  on  the  incroment  of  light  afforded  by 
the  splaying  off  the  Fleet  street  corner,  but  as  it 
would  be  difE.-ult  to  ascertain  that  advantage  pre- 
cisely, althongh  it  had  some  value,  he  recommended 
the  jnry  to  dismiss  it.  As  to  the  diminution  of 
light  depos.  d  to  by  the  emploji's  of  plaintiff,  hia 
lordship  suL'gested  that  they  might  have  based  their 
comparisons  on  the  difference  between  the  time 
when  the  old  buildings  were  pulled  down  and  the 
completion  of  re-i  rection  For  the  defendants  it 
had  been  said  that  thTe  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
new  building,  but  this  was  not  a  question  of  use, 
but  of  p'Operty— that  in  light— which  the  law  was 
bound  to  protect  fom  damaae.  The  jnry  must  not 
take  into  consideration  wh  ther  the  effect  of  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff  would  be  to  pull  down  the  de- 


fondants'  premises,  but  i-onfino  them'clves  to  the 
issue  :  Was  the  plaintiff  pr-jadiccd  in  the  er  joy- 
ment  of  light  t)  his  pr^misen  in  the  alteration  made 
to  hia  promises  by  the  defen'laiiis  !■  The  jury  re- 
tired, and  after  an  absrnci*  o*  t  -u  minutes  rHturnpd, 
stating  that  they  found  that  Mr.  Davenport's  lii^ht 
was  not  raatcriilly  aff-cted  by  difondmt-i'  build  ng. 
Baron  Clea.sby  made  an  order,  r  fusing  the  motion, 
cost: 

special  jury 
CosirENSATiON'  Case.— At  the  Surrey  Sheriffs' 


and  gravitation  mninii  will  dirtribnti  the  water 
over  the  high-level  district,  which  vHrio"  from  -ISt) 
to  720  feet  uboro  mean  nea  level  or  ordnance  datum. 
The  works  have  co^t  afiont  XI*  •''►'ttt,  and  ha\f  l>een 
designed  and  carri' il  out  for  the  Corporation  by 
Messrs.  Brierly  &  Holt,  civil  en((ine'r»,  lllackbnru. 


Clea.sby  made  an  order,  r  fusing  the  motion,!  _  I'"''  ^OKma    kok   WATKB.-n.e  New   River 
to  follow  the   event,   and    certifying    for  a  '  <J<»"P»ny  l>"vi'  b.««    or  so.ne  i.me  pa«t  «">k«"B  » 

deep  well  at  Turnford,  near  Ch<  fhunt,  lu  Hertford- 
shire, in  search  of  tli"  water  of  the  lower  grisenband. 
The  work  baa   bom  carii-d  to  a  depth   of  900ft. 


Court  last  week,  Mr.  U  idnr-Shenff  Abbott  prc-ided  ,  f,^^  th„  surface,  anl  is  now  in  the  g.ult.  The 
over  a  Fpecial  jury  in  the  ca-e  of  Kellaway  r.  |  ^^aft  is  lined  ull  the  way  down  with  a  wrought- 
tho  Metr.pol.t.n  Board  of  ^\  orks,  which  was  a  !„„  tube  'JGin.  in  external  d  ame-r.  ro  an  to 
compensation  claim  o'  upward,  of  i:2,OnO  for  some  i  „j,„d„  ,^0  ^^^  wat.  rs.  Mes,r«.  T  Docwr.  and 
leasehold  premi-es.  No  ol  Church  s-reet,  Camher-  ^^„  ^^o  are  the  contractor,,  for  caTjiuK  out  the 
well,  required  to  WHl.-_n  the  thoroughfare  as  a  pnd.c,,n,,.rt,.ki„g,  ar;  now  going  to  continue  the  ex- 
improvement.  Mr.  Kemp,  (J.C.,and  Mr.  M  Millan  pioration  by  means  of  a  di.mond  drill  excelling  in 
were  for  the  clijimant,  an  undertaker  and  general  j  ^j^^  previon-ly     made.       The    apiiarutus    in 

contractor  for  bn  Idiiig  purposes  :  Mr  Phl'mck,  :  ^„p,,i„„,,g,  j„,j,^^„„  „,^„^f^t„^p^  ,^,^  ^j,,.  ^  ,^^„^j 
QC,  and  Mr.  Cripps  were  for  the  Metropolitan  !  p^dl  Company,  of  Victoria-street,  \Vo«tminst.!r, 
Board.  In  ISl.'J  a  lease  was  griiited  for  21  /■»';»  at  ,  according  to  the  patent  design  of  their  engineer, 
£aO  a  year,  an  I  was  now  said  to  be  worth  Xfto  a  1  Mr.  James  K.  OnUand.  The  drill  is  ef  s-eel,  m  the 
year  by  one  surveyor  XlOO  by  another,  and  X10.>  ,  f„^  ^f  ^  ^  ori-liallow  cylincer.  2.3in  in  d.ameter, 
by  a  third.     On  behalf  of  the  hoard  the  annual  value  !  g„j  y,„   j^^p,     q„  j,,  ^^^  ,„.  .^  ^^  diamonds 

wasputatXbS.  1  he  net  profits  were  about  A IIW  a  „et  in  plugs  or  holders.  A|i  hough  firmly  fixed, 
year  for  the  Ufttbr-e  years,  and  Xl,200  was  iLsked,  I  t^pgg    admit  of   easy  removal,  so  as   to  allow  the 


at    the   rate  of    thr-'o   years'    purchase.     The  jury 
assessed  the  compensation  at  XOOO. 

A   Dilapidated   House.— At  Lnmbeth  Police- 
cOHrt  lart  week  the  owner  of  No.  50,  Loder-sfrect, 


ineertion  of  fresh  diamonds  without  damage  in  the 
removal  of  the  old  ones.  This  species  of  "  iron 
crown  "  will  fie  screwed  on  to  the  ba-e  of  the  tnbe 
forming  the  lower  end  of  the  boring  machine,  and 


■kham,  appeared  to  a  summons  taken  out  on  when  driven  by  eteam  power  will  be  capable  of 
behalf  of  the  Camberwcll  Vestry  for  neglecting  to  re-  I  bringing  up  cores  I'JJin.  in  diameter.  'I'he  requisite 
pair  the  roof  of  that  house,  which  was  in  such  a  condi-  arrangements  are  made  for  keeping  the  drill  cool 
tion  as  fo  be  a  nuisance  arid  injurious  to  health.  The  by  the  circulation  of  water.  Much  iuterest  attaches 
matter   had    been    first  brought  before  the  vesfry,    to  the  operations  at  Turnford,  both  in  relation  to 


hen  it  was  recommended  by  the  works  committee 
that  no  proceedings  he  tiken.  as  they  considered  it 
a  question  between  U'ldlord  and  tenant  The  vestry, 
however,  acting  on  the  rep  irt  of  Dr.  Bristow,  th-ir 
medical  officer,  decided  tiy  a  majority  that  proceed- 
ings should  be  taken  in  the  police  court.  After 
hearing  evidence  fully  bearing  out  the  complaint  the 
magistrate  said  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  proper 
case  for  the  court,  and  made  an  order  for  the  repsirs 
to  be  done  forthwith,  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  case. 

A  BniLDiNO  SociETT  Case. — At  Cardiff  county 
court  on  Wednesday  weet,  Judge  Herbert  heard  the 
case  of  Jenks  v  No.  2  Canton  Benefit  Building 
Soci-ty,  an  action  brought  to  recover  .£6  ICs.  (Jd. 
f.-ir  6  years'  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  due 
to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  his  deceased  wife's 
shares  in  the  society.  The  f .icts  were  not  disputed  ; 
the  question  submitted  fo  the  judge  was  whether  the 
soci--ty  was  liable  for  5  percent,  on  the  total  amount 
deposited  or  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  rule,  as 
in  muny  other  societies  of  the  kind,  read  as  follows  : 
— "  Should  a  member  die  before  the  termination  of 
the  society,  and  the  relatives  elect  to  discontinue 
membership,  the  principal  be  repaid  to  the  repre- 
sentatives with  5  per  cent,  intera.-t,  less  the  current 
year."  The  judge  held  that  the  rule  should  read  as 
if  per  annum  bad  been  inserted  after  the  word 
"  interest,"  and  accordingly  gave  judgment  for 
plaintiff  with  costs. 

Damages  against  Brick  Manufacturers 
FOR  A  Smoke  Nuisance.— At  Halifax  County 
Court,  on  Tue-dav  week.  Judge  W.  de  Lonjuevilie 
Giffard  hearl  the  ca'e,  S,jencor  v.  S.  and  W.  H. 
Jagger,  in  which  a  mark»t  girdener  sought  to  recover 
£il  from  a  firm  of  hrick  manufacturers,  as  damages 
sustained  to  crops  by  reason  of  smoke  from  defen- 
dants' chimneys.  The  d  image  done  to  the  crops  by 
smoke  and  o'her  noxious  vapours  was  not  denied, 
but  defendants  urged  that  plaintiff  must  prove  it  w.is 
traceable  to  and  cause  f  hy  their  works,  whereas 
there  were  two  iron  foundries  and  thirteen  factories 
within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  support 
of  this  the  case  of  Tipping  e.  the  St.  Helen's  Smelting 
Company  was  quoted.  Mr  Jarmain,  public  analyst 
for  Huddersfield  and  Halifax,  having  proved  that 
traces  of  sulphur  could  be  found  on  the  leaves  cf 
the  plants,  the  jndge  expressed  an  opinion  that  some 
amount  of  damage  was  caused  by  the  vapours  from 
defendants'  works,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  X25. 


the  water  supply  and  the  proximity  of  the  primary 
rocks. 


BT&INED  QL&SS. 
Kington    Magna,    Dorset.  —  A    new 


west 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

Blackburn.- Works  for  the  supply  of  the  high 

level    district,    beyond    reach    of    the    gravitati  m 


window  has  been  placed  in  the  church  of  this  parish 
by  Miss  Dngdale,  daughter  of  a  former  rector,  to 
the  memory  of  her  parents  and  si-t  rs.  The  stained 
glass  work  has  been  executed  in  the  h  ghe-t  style  of 
art  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  snd  Bayne,  of 
London.  The  thr'C  principal  ligftts  represent  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  the  centre,  snd  on  each  side  the 
"  Adorationof  the  Magi,"  and  that  of  th>  .Shepherds. 
The  lights  in  the  tracery  have  three  angels  bearing 
a  shield,  charged  respectively  with  the  Greek 
"  A  and  ^■,  anti  the  sacred  Monogram  "  I.  H.  S." 
The  .stonework  of  the  window,  which  is  also  new,  is 
of  the  Decorated  sty'e  of  architecture,  aiid  replaces 
one  which  wa-s  out  of  keeping  with  the  other 
windows  in  the  church,  being  of  the  debased  period. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  ciecuttd  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Lilly,  of  Gillinaham,  at  his  Chilmark,Wardonr,  and 
Tisbury  Quarries. 

««« 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Brymbo,  on  Tuesday  week,  Iiefore  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Smith,  C.E.,  with  reference  to  an  application  from 
the  Wrexham  rural  sanitary  authority  for  sanction 
to  borrow  for  works  of  sewir.ige  at  Brymbo  the 
sum  of  .£.5  000.  The  plans  were  explained  by  Mr. 
W.  n.  Glennie,  the  engineer  for  the  scheme.  Ob- 
jection was  raised  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
a  4ft.  seam  of  coal  remaiued  nnworked  only  ISft. 
from  tb»  surface,  and  that  this  when  got  woold 
damage  the  sewer  by  subsidence. 

A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at 
Cleckheaton  on  Thursday  week,  Iiefore  Lieut.-Col. 
Ponsonhjr  Cox,  on  an  application  of  the  Cleckheaton 
Local  Bjivrd,  prayiigfhat  Ih^  townships  of  North 
Brierly,  Hunfsworth,  Ciecktieaton,  Livcrsedge,  and 
Heckmondwike  should  lie  joined  into  one  district 
lor  drainage  purpos-s  and  for  the  construction  of 
one  main  outfall  and  sewage  work. 

The  heirs  of  M.  Gannal  have  found  among  his 
papers  a  memoir  relative  to  the  artificial  preparation 
of  diamonds  by  the  reaction  of  phosphorus  npon 
carbon  snlphnret. 

The  stained  window  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Shaft  in  St.  Nicholas  parish 
;  church,  Arundel,  was  unveiled  on  S  inday  week. 
The  window,  whi"h  was  execnted  by  Messrs.  Oibbs 
and  Co.,  of  London,  represents  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Joshua,  as  typical  of  the  Law  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation. 

On  Monday  week,  Mr.  Cr»wsh»y  Bailey  visited 


levels,  have  just  be  n  completed.  These  con-ist  of  „""  """T" ^  V  Vi^,r\.hLhlri.„.l*^ 
a  wel  and  ore.hole,  21.5  feet  deep,  the  bore-hole  Pentre  with  the  Vicar  of  Neath,  whom  be  requested 
Ling  2irn.^ia"n,eter,  put  down  by  tfe  steam-boring    '"-^.''LVr.  '".!  LI""  SV^I^  tl^r""":^ 


lifted  from  tne  hore-hole  and  thrown  up  to  a  rescr-  in  Glamorganshire, 
voir  at  a  height  of  130  fc-t  above  the  engioe-housc  The  Corporation  of  Norwich  detcrmineel  at  their 
floor.  The  reservoir  has  been  excavated  in  rock,  '  la-st  meeting  to  apply  to  the  Foblic  Works  Lojm 
the  walls  formed  of  concrete,  and  lined  with  brick-  Commissiouers  for  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  of  AlU,lfW 
work  in  cement  It  is  covered  in  by  a  series  of  ;  for  the  purposes  of  an  improvement  scheme  to  be 
east  iron  con  nns  and  firders,  and  arched  with  9ln.  apolicd  to  an  "  unhealthy  area"  in  St.  Patil  9  pansh 
brickwork  in  hvdraulic  mortar,  puddled,  and  soiled  under  the  proTiaions  of  the  Artixans  Dwelhnga 
over.    The  reservoir  will  contain  StJO.OOO  gallons,  |  Improvement  Act. 
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Dec.  27,  1878. 


Our  Offict  €Mt 


The  re-decoration  of  the  principal  rooms  in 
the  Eojal  Pavilion  formed  the  subject  of  a 
stormy  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Brighton  Town  Council  on  Wednesday  weeli. 
At  the  previous  meeting  it  had  'been  com- 
plained that  the  decorative  work  then  in  course 
of  execution  was  not  equal  in  character  to  that 
which  it  replaced.  Mr.  Sabine  re-introduced 
the  subject  by  inquiring  whether  any  steps 
were  contemplated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Pavilion  rooms.  He  said  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  both  in  and  out  of  the  Council 
that  th^'  decorations  were  not  being  treated  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  their  attractiveness,  nor 
appropriately  to  so  splendid  a  building  :  in 
colour,  style,  and  execution,  the  work  was 
miserably  inferior  to  that  which  it  replaced, 
and  he  drew  particular  attention  to  the  South 
Drawing-room.  Another  member  complained 
that  boys  had  been  engaged  in  therooom  just 
referred  to,  and  that  part  of  the  work  was 
being  done  over  again.  He  pressed  for  a  reply 
as  to  when  the  work  would  be  completed,  and 
the  estimated  cost.  The  ex-Mayor  (Alderman 
MayaU)  would  have  liked  a  much  higher  style 
of  art,  but  they  could  not  expect  to  get  talent 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  painter  for  .£2  lOs. 
a  week.  To  this  Mr.  Parr  retorted  that  the 
Town  Council  were  not  justified  in  paying 
£2  lOs.  a  week  to  have  a  valuable  property 
spoilt,  and  that  the  Pavilion  was  not  a  place 
for  apprentices  to  learn  their  trade  in.  He 
referred  to  the  Greek  fret  around  the 
.windows,  which  he  said  was  inaccurately  set 
out,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  succeeding 
speakers.  Some  very  strong  expressions  of 
disapproval  of  the  style  of  work  having  been 
made.  Alderman  Martin,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  under  whose  direction  the  work  is 
being  carried  out,  replied,  saying  if  any  one 
was  to  be  blamed  it  was  the  borough  surveyor, 
in  whose  hands  the  whole  work  had  been  placed. 
From  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  work, 
one  could  imagitte  that  a  most  ruthless  piece 
of  vandalism  was  going  on — (hear,  hear) — he 
recollected  well  the  gentleman  who  said  "  hear, 
hear  "  having  a  contract  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
he  also  remembered  the  severe  strictures  passed 
on  the  painting  out  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
ceiling,  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
great  man,  with  a  sort  of  pea-soup  colour,  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  He  alluded  to  Mr. 
Sendall.  The  Mayor  here  vainly  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  alderman,  and  a  lively  scene  ensued, 
Mr.  Sendall  protesting  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  for  a  contract  carried  out  before  he 
was  a  member  of  the  council.  After  the  inter- 
change of  some  personalities,  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  drop  without  action  being  taken. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash, 
the  water-colour  painter,  at  the  age  of  71.  He 
commenced  exhibiting  at  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  as  far  ago  as  1835, 
showing  drawin  gs  of  French  cathedrals  and  anti- 
quities.    In  1838  was  published  "  Architecture 


of  the  Middle  Ages,"  with  illustrations  from 
his  pencil,  and  between  1839-1819  appeared 
"  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,"  in 
four  series,  Mr.  Nash's  interiors,  &c.,  being 
lithographed.  Among  Mr.  Nash's  pictures 
were  "The  Queen's  Visit  to  Lincoln's-inn  Hall," 
exhibited  in  1846;  "Interior  Views  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,"  "  Charles  V.  visiting 
Francis  I.  during  his  Confinement,"  shown  at 
the  Water-Colour  Society's  Exhibition  in  18G5, 
and  "The  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,"  shown  at  the  same  place 
in  1866. 

Neak  Fernshaw,  in  the  Dandenong  district, 
Victoria,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a 
specimen  of  the  "  Almond  Leaf  Gum"  (Euca- 
lyptus amygdalesia),  measuring  3.80ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch,  and  ioOft.  to  the 
topmost  wing.  This  tree  would  overtop  the 
tallest  living  Sequoia  by  125ft.,  and  is  probably 
the  tallest  living  tree  in  the  world.  Its  girtli 
is  80ft.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many 
Sequoias, 

Feom  the  estimates  for  1879  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  just  issued,  we  see 
that  the  total  charges  are  expected  to  be 
£587,596  17s.  7d.  in  gross,  and  net  ^£581,196 
17s.  7d.,  equal  to  a  rate  of  5'82d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  present  rental  of  .£23,900,109.  This  is 
an  increase  of  ^£95,994  on  last  year,  amongst 
the  chief  item's  of  extra  expense  enumerated 
being  the  freeing  of  metropolitan  toll-bridges, 
i;57,008  against  ^£17,503  last  year;  artisans' 
dwellings  improvements,  ,£31,581  against 
£5,902  10s. ;  and  fire  brigade  working  expenses, 
£60,330  against  £18,895  15a.  5d. 

The  absorbent  power  of  wood  for  water  has 
lately  been  studied  by  M.  Maumeno,  his  method 
being  to  dry  the  various  pieces — first,  in  a  stove 
in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  immerse 
them  in  water.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
different  woods  are  very  unequally  porous,  but 
the  differences  observed  by  M.  Maumene  ex- 
ceed what  might  have  been  expected.  He  finds, 
in  fact,  that  the  absorbent  power  varies  between 
9'37  and  174-86  per  cent,  of  the  wood. 

A  SCHEME  is  at  present  on  foot  for  the 
restoration  of  Haworth  Church,  and  Mr.  T. 
W.  Keid  writes  to  the  Times  to  ask  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  building  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  graves  of  Charlotte  and 
Emily  Bronte  rudely  disturbed,  in  order  that  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice  should  be  provided  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  incumbent  of  Haworth 
and  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners.  He 
trusts  "  that  some  strong  protest  will  be  made 
against  the  act  of  vandalism  now  contem- 
plated, if  it  were  only  to  show  that  all  English- 
men are  not  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of 
a  '  national  monument '  so  precious  and  so 
interesting  as  Haworth  Church." 

A  MEMORIAL  praying  for  the  establishment 
in  Oxford  of  a  Museum  of  Archreology  and 
Art  has  been  addressed  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  of  Oxford  University  by  a  large  body 
of  professors,  rectors,  wardens,  and  tutors  of 
colleges.     In   this    document  it  is  suggested 


that  some  practical  scheme  may  be  laid  before 
the  commissioners,  who  have  already  formally 
recognised  the  project  as  a  fitting  object  for 
the  expenditure  of  University  funds.  They 
propose  a  new  building,  in  which  space  would 
be  afforded  for  a  series  of  casts  to  illustrate  the 
whole  history  of  Greek  and  Koman  sculpture, 
as  also  for  a  collection  of  models,  casts,  and 
plans  in  relief  in  illustration  of  ancient  classic 
architecture  as  well  as  copies  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  industrial  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  suggestions  embrace  a  collection  of  the 
chief  books  on  classical  epigraphy  together 
with  the  marbles  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  University,  and  a  complete  library  of  clas- 
sical numismatics,  and  a  series  of  casts  from  the 
most  typical  coins,  to  be  placed  under  a  com- 
petent curator.  They  add  their  conviction 
that  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  study  of  clas- 
sical arcbasology  in  this  country  would  be 
secured  by  some  arrangement  similar  to  the 
German  and  French  institutions  at  Rome  and 
Athens,  or  by  means  of  travelling  studentships. 
Amongst  the  140  names  appended  to  this 
memorial  we  note  those  of  Professor  Max 
Mailer,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  rector  of  Li  Jbln, 
Dr.  Perceval,  president  of  Trinity,  an^  the 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  ' ' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  held  last  week  Mr.  E.  Souttar,  C.E., 
delivered  his  valedictory  address  as  president, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  spoke  of  recent 
scientific  inventions  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 
The  telephone  and  the  phonograph,  which 
were  to  revolutionise  the  world,  had  proved 
little  better  than  scientific  toys,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  powers  of  electricity  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  were  well  understood,  the  excite- 
ment we  are  passing  through  is  discreditable. 
"  An  American  applied  for  a  patent  on  electric 
lighting,  and  gas  stock  fell  30  per  cent.  As, 
however,  he  had  taken  out  269  patents,  of 
which  only  three  were  at  work,  it  was  about 
ninety  to  one  he  had  not  found  out  anything 
overwhelming  this  time." 

M.  DE  Lesseps  has  lately  returned  from 
Tunis,  and  has  given  an  account  (Comptes 
Rcyidus)  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Koudaire 
is  at  present  carrying  out  a  series  of  soundings 
and  measurements  in  the  region  of  the  Chotts, 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  interior  aea.  M. 
de  Lesseps  has  called  attention  to  the  evidences 
of  the  sea  having  formerly  existed  in  the 
Chotts.  The  region  which  is  now  sandy,  is 
covered  with  Roman  ruins,  indicating  a  period 
in  which  the  district  was  in  a  flourishing  state. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  an  edifice 
a.s  fine  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  which  was 
erected  by  Gordian,  after  his  candidature  for 
the  empire. 

The  electric  light  was  experimentally  used 
at  the  London-bi-idge  terminus  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening  for  lighting  the 
open  space  between  the  main  line  and 
Crystal  Palace  line  booking-offices  and  the 
platform  barriers.  The  Gramme  machine  and 
Suisse  lamp  were  employed,  the  motive  power 
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